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Doo.  1. 
SPEECH  OF  JOHN"  BRIGHT,  M.P. 

At  a  diDiier  ^ven  to  Mr.  Bright  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  at  Rochdale,  Eng.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec  4,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gentlemen  were  present,  being  as  many  as  the 
public  hall  could  accommodate,  and  the  galleries 
were  filled  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  ladies, 
among  whom  was  Mrs.  Bright.  On  the  plat- 
form were  the  Mayor  of  Rochdale,  (Mr.  J.  T.  Pa- 
san,)  who  was  in  the  chair ;  Mr.  Bazley,  M.P., 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Bright, 
Mr.  T.  Livsey,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  (Mr. 
Goi^sby,)  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool, 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Dudley,)  and  others. 

After  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  ^'  and  *^  The 
Houses  of  ParliamenV' 

Mr.  Bazley,  M.P.,  in  response  to  the  latter, 
said  there  was  no  more  distinguished  member 
in  the  House  than  their  esteemed  friend  and 
fellow-townsman  Mr.  Bright.  [Cheers.]  And 
just  as  people  were  very  often  asking,  ^^  What 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? "  so  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  heard  on  every  occasion  the  in- 
quiry, "  What  will  Bright  say  ? "  [Laughter 
and  applause,]  There  was  much  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  that  was  creditable  to  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  believed,  with  them, 
that  it  needed  amendment.  [Eiear^  hear,] 
They  wanted  also  a  retrenchment  in  their  ex- 
penditure ;  and,  above  all,  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  the  continuance  of  pacific  relations 
between  Old  England  and  the  United  States. 
[Cheers,] 

The  next  toast,  *<  The  health  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
the  member  for  Rochdale,"  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received,  the  company  rising  to  give 
three  cheers. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden  was 
read: — 

**  HiDHtTEST,  Deo.  2. 

"  Dbab  Sib  :  I  need  not  assure  you  with  what 

pleasure  I  should  accept  your  invitation  to  be 

present  at  the  entertamment  which  ia  to  be 

offered  by  hii  neighbors,  to  my  friend  Mr. 

Sep.    Poc.  1 


Bright    It  tempts  me  sorely,  and  yet  I  will 
not  break  the  rule  by  which  I  have  prohibited 
myself  from  attending  any  public  meeting  this 
winter,  with  the  view  of  husbanding  my  health 
for  the  labors  of  the  coming  sesmon.    The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment  make  me 
regret  my  inability  to  meet  my  constituents. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  expressed  my 
views  of  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  espe* 
cially  in  reference  to  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  to  which  a  recent  event  has 
given  a  sudden  importance.    I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  on 
board  a  British  steamer.    On  this  subject  I 
should  have  urged  the  propriety  of  suspending 
a  final  Judgment  until  we  had  time  to  hear 
whether  the  American  Government  had  author- 
ized this  act  of  their  naval  officer;  and,  if  so, 
on  what  ground  they  justified  the  proceeding. 
I  have  seen  with  some  surprise  the  assumption 
in  certain  quarters  that,  from  the  moment  when 
our  legal  authorities  have  given  their  opinion 
on  the  point  at  issue,  the  question  is*  settled, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  proceed  to  enforce 
their  award.    It  is  forgotten  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  must  be  decided  not  by  the  British,  but 
by  international  law,  and  that  if  the  President's 
Government  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  act  of  their  naval  officer,  they  will  claim 
for  the  reasoning  and  theprecedents  urged  by 
their  legal  advisers  at  Washington,  the  same 
consideration  which  they  are  bound  to  give  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  British  Crown.    To  re- 
fuse this  would  be  to  deny  that  equality  before 
the  law  which  is  the  rule  of  all  civilized  States, 
and  to  arrogate  for  ourselves,  as  interested  par- 
ties, arbitrary  and  dictatorial  power.    Had  I 
been  able  to  meet  my  constituents,  I  should 
have  in  their  name,  and  with,  I  know,  their  full 
concurrence,  repudiated  the  language  of  those 
public  writers  who,  without  waiting  till  both' 
parties  have  had  a  hearing,  have  given  utter- 
ances to  threats,  which,  if  uiey  are  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  British 'people,  must  render 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment difficult,  if  not  impossible.     What- 
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ever  be  the  issue  of  the  legal  controversy,  this 
is  a  question  whicli  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  to 
a  more  satisfactory  Issne  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
We  endeavored  to  impose  our  laws  by  force  on 
the  Americans  when  they  were  three  millions 
of  colonists,  and  we  know  the  result  Again, 
in  1812,  when  we  were  belligerents,  and  the 
United  States,  with  eight  millions  of  people, 
were  neutral,  aud  after  we  had  for  years  sub- 
jected their  vessels  to  search  and  seizure— 
which  will  now  probably  be  adduced  as  prece- 
dents to  justify  the  recent  proceeding  on  their 
part — a  war  broke  out  on  this  very  question  of 
belligerent  rights  at  sea,  which,  after  two  years 
of  mutual  slaughter  and  pillage,  was  terminated 
by  a  treat  v  of  peace  in  which,  by  tacit  agree- 
ment, no  allusion  was  made  to  the  original  cause 
of  the  war.  With  these  examples,  can  we 
reasonably  hope  by  force  of  arms  to  compel 
the  20,000,000  of  Americans  who  are  now 
united  under  the  Federal  Government  to  accept 
our  exclusive  interpretation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions? Besides,  the  mere  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  Trent  does  not  dispose  of  our 
aifficulties  and  dangers.  We  require  a  complete 
revision  of  the  international  maritime  code  with 
a  view  to  its  simplification,  and  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
age ;  and  to  this,  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted, 
the  Americans  have  not  been  the  obstacle. 
More  than  five  years  ago  the  Government  of 
Washington  proposed  to  &e  European  Powers  to 
exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  by 
armect  vessels  of  every  kind— a  proposal  which,  in 
his  Message  to  Congress,  President  Pierce  stated 
had  been  favorably  received  by  Rnssia  and 
France,  but  which  was  rejected  by  our  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  this  coun- 
try. Subsequently  Mr.  Buchanan^s  Govern- 
ment enlarged  this  o£fer  by  propoehig  to  abol- 
ish blockades  so  far  as  purely  mercantile  ports 
were  concerned,  but  again  this  met  pith  no 
favor  from  our  Government  The  details  of 
this  plan  are  but  imperfectly  known,  as  no 
official  documents  have  been  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish publicf.  But,  after  perusing  the  statement 
made  by  our  Foreign  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  the 
painful  impression  is  left  on  my  mind  that,  had 
this  offer  of  the  United  States  Government,  in- 
stead of  being  opposed,  been  promptly  and 
frankly  accepted  ny  England,  our  commerce 
with  the  Soutbem  ports  of  that  country  might 
have  at  this  moment  been  uninterrupted,  and 
Lancashire  would  have  hardly  felt  any  incon- 
venience from  the  civil  war  in  America.  I  was 
absent  from  Parliament  when  these  great  qnes- 
tions  were  incidentally  referred  to,  for  all  seri- 
ous discussion  on  the  subject  seems  to  have 
•been  discouraged  by  the  (Jovernment ;  but  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  on  a  future  occa- 
sion that  no  other  country  is  interested  to  half 
the  extent  of  England  in  carrying  ont  these 

f  repositions  of  the  United  States  Government 
would  go  a  step  further,  and  exempt  from 


visitation,  search,  and  obstruction  of  every 
kind,  all  neutral  merchant  ships  on  the  ocean 
or  open  sea,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time 
of  peace.  The  commerce  of  the  world  has  be- 
come too  vast,  and  its  movements  too  rapid,  to 
permit  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  be- 
mg,  everywhere,  liable  to  search  and  detention, 
merely  because  two  Powers  in  some  quarter 
of  the  globe  choose  to  be  at  war.  This  state 
of  things  might  have  been  endurable  some  cen- 
turies ago,  when  war  was  regarded  as  the  nor- 
mal state  of  society,  and  when  the  neutrality 
of  a  great  Power  was  almost  unknown,  but  it 
is  utterly  intolerable  in  an  age  of  steam  naviga- 
tion and  free  trade.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  British  public,  in  the  present  moment 
of  irritation,  that  England  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  the  great  obstacle  to  a  liberal  and  hu- 
mane modification  of  the  maritime  law  of  na- 
tions in  the  interest  of  neutrals,  and  that  her 
assent  alone  is  wanting  to  sweep  the  musty 
maxims  of  Pufiendorf  and  the  rest  into  that 
oblivion  which  has  happily  engulfed  the  kindred 
absurdities  of  protection.  I  will  not  attempt, 
within  the  space  of  a  letter,  to  touch  upon  the 
other  issues  involved  in  this  deplorable  civil 
war.  There  is  one  point  only  on  which  I  will 
add  a  remark.  An  opinion  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained by  some  parties,  h«re  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  to  control  if  not 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict  I  entci'tain  the 
strongest  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  that  any 
act  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  a  European 
Power,  whether  by  breaking  the  blockade,  or  a 
premature  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  South,  or  in  any  other  way,  can  have  no 
other  effect  but  to  aggravate  and  protract  the 
quarrel.  History  tells  us  how  greatly  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution  sprung  from  the 
intervention  of  the  foreigner.  Were  a  similar 
element  thrown  in  to  infuriate  the  American 
contest,  every  restraining  motive  for  foibear- 
ance,  every  thought  of  compromise  or  con- 
ciliation, would  be  cast  to  the  winds, — the 
North  would  avail  itself  of  the  liorrible  weapon 
always  ready  at  hand,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  negro,  would  carry  the  fire  and  sword 
of  a  servile  war  into  the  Sonfli,  and  make  it  a 
desolation-  and  a  wilderness.    So  far  from  ex- 

Secting  that  the  raw  material  of  our  great  in- 
ustry  would  reach  us  sooner  in  consequence  of 
such  an  intervention,  I  believe  the  more  prob- 
able result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  cot- 
ton plant  itself  throughout  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union.  I  cannot  conclude  without  thank- 
ing you  for  your  kind  offer  of  hospitality ;  and 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Rd.  Cobdk3T. 
*' JoBV  T.  FAOAXt  Esq.,  Mayor.'*  > 

The  health  of  Mr.  Bright  was  afterward 
given,  nniid  tumultuous  cheering. 

Mr.  Bright  said :  When  the  gentlemen  who 
invited  me  to  this  dinner  called  upon  me,  T  felt 
their  kindness  very  sensibly,  and  now  I  am 
deq>ly  grateful  to  my  friends  ai'ound  me  and  to 
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you  all  for  the  abundant  manifestations  of  it 
with  which  I  have  been  received  to-night.  I 
am,  ad  you  all  know,  at  this  moment  surrounded 
by  my  neighbors  and  friends,  [hear^  hear,]  and  I 
may  say  with  the  utmost  truth  that  I  value  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  now  hear  my  voice 
far  beyoild  the  opinion  of  any  equal  number  of 
the  i^abitants  of  this  country  selected  from 
any  portion  of  it.  You  have  by  this  great  kind- 
ness that  you  have  shown  me,  given  a  proof  thkt 
in  the  main  you  do  not  disapprove  of  my  public 
labors,  [cheers,]  that  at  least  yon  are  willmg  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  motives  by  which 
I  have  been  actuated  have  been  honest  and 
honorable  to  myself,  and  that  that  course  has 
not  been  entirely  without  service  to  my  coun- 
try. [Cheers.]  Oomins  to  this  meeting,  or  to 
any  similar  meeting,  I  always  find  that  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  appear  to  be  infinite,  and 
far  more  than  it  i&  possible  to  treat.  In  these 
times  in  which  we  live,  by  the  inventions  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  steamboat,  and  the  rail- 
road, and  the  multiplication  of  newspapers,  we 
seem  continually  to  stand  as  on  the  top  of  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,  from  which  we  be- 
hold all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  all  the 
glory  of  them,  and,  unhappily,  not  only  their 
glory,  but  their  crimes,  and 'their  follies,  and 
their  calamities.  [Hear,  hear,]  Seven  years 
ago  our  eyes  were  turned  with  anxious  expec- 
tation to  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  where  five 
nations  were  contending  in  bloody  strife  for  an 
object  which,  possibly,  hardly  one  of  them  com- 
prehended, and,  if  they  did  comprehend  it, 
which  all  sensible  men  among  them  must  have 
known  to  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  looking  still  further  to  the 
East,  and  we  saw  there  a  gigantic  revolt  in  a 
great  dependency  of  the  British  Grown,  arising 
mainly  from  gross  neglect  and  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  England,  up  to  that  moment^  to  gov- 
ern a  country  wliich  it  had  known  how  to. con- 
quer. Two  years  ago  we  looked  South  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  We  saw  a  strife  there,  in 
which  every  man  in  England  took  a  strange  in- 
terest, [hear,  hear ;]  and  we  have  welcomed,  as 
the  resnlt  of  that  strife,  tlie  addition  of  a  new 
and  great  kingdom  to  the  list  of  European 
States.  [Cheers.]  Well,  now  our  eyes  are 
turned  in  a  contrary  direction ;  we  look  to  the 
West,  and  there  we  see  a  struggle  in  progress 
of  the  very  highest  interest  to  England  and  to 
humanity  at  large.  We  see  there  a  nation, 
wliich  I  shall  call  the  transatlantic  English  na- 
tion, [hear^  hear,]  the  inheritor  and  partaker  of 
the  historic  glories  of  this  countiy.  [Hear.] 
We  see  it  torn  with  intestine  broils,  and  suflfer- 
ing  from  calamities  firom  which  for  more  than 
a  century  past — in  fact,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries past,  this  country  has  been  exempt.  That 
struggle  is  of  especial  interest  to  us.  We  re- 
member a  description  which  one  of  our  great 
poets  gives  of  Rome  in  its  condition  of  decay, 
lie  describes  it 


**  I^ona  mother  of  dead  tmplm.^ 


But  England  is  the  living  mother  of  great 
nations  on  the  American  and  on  the  Australian 
continents,  and  she  promises  to  belt  the  whole 
world  with  her  knowledge,  her  civilizations, 
and  even  something  more  than  the  freedom 
that  she  herself  enjoys.  [Cheers.]  Eighty-five 
years  ago,  about  the  time  when  some  of  our 
oldest  townsmen  were  very  little  children,  ther^ 
were  on  the  North  American  continent  colo- 
nies, mainly  of  Englishmen,  containing  about 
8,000,000  souls.  These  colonies  we  have  seen 
a  year  ago  constituting  the  United  States  ei 
North  America,  and  comprising  a  population  of 
not  less  than  30,000,000  of  souls.  We  know 
that  in  agriculture  and  manufacture,  with  the 
excei>tiou  of  this  kingdom,  there  is  no  country 
in  tlie  world  which,  as  to  these  arts,  may  be 
placed  in  advance  of  the  United  States.  [Ajp- 
plause.]  With  regard  to  inventions,  I  believe, 
within  the  last  80  years,  we  have  received  more 
useful  inventions  from  the  United  States  than 
we  have  received  from  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. [Hear^  hear,]  In  that  country  there  are 
probably  ten  times  as  many  miles  of  telegraph 
as  there  are  in  this  country,  and  there  are  at 
least  five  or  six  times  as  many  miles  of  rail- 
ways. The  tonnage  of  its  shipping  is  at  least 
equal  to  ours,  if  it  docs  not  exceed  ours.  The 
prisons  of  that  country — for  even  in  countries 
the  most  favored,  so  far,  prisons  are  needful — 
have  been  models  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  many  European  Governments  have 
sent  commissions  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  inquire 
into  the  admirable  system  of  education,  estab- 
lished universally  in  their  free  schools  through- 
out the  free  and  Northern  States.  [Cheers.] 
If  I  were  to  speak  of  them  in  a  reliffious  aspect, 
I  should  say  that  within  that  period  of  time  to 
which  their  short  history  goes  back,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  never  has 
been  besides,  to  equal  the  magnificent  arrange- 
ments of  ohur.'hes  and  ministers,  and  of  all  the 
appliances  which  are  thought  necessary  for  a 
nation  to  teach  morality  and  Christianity  to  the 
people.  Besides  all  this,  when  I  state  that  for 
many  years  past  the  annual  public  expenditure 
of  the  Government  of  that  country,  nas  been 
somewhere  between  ten  and  fifteen  millions,  I 
need  not  perhaps  say  fhrther,  that  there  has 
existed  in  that  country,  among  all  the  people, 
an  amount  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  of  abound- 
ing plenty,  such  as  I  believe  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  in  any  age,  has  displayed.  This 
is  a  very  fine,  but  stiU  a  very  true,  picture, 
[hear,  hear;]  bnt  it  has  another  side,  to  which  I 
mnst  advert.  There  lias  been  one  great  feature 
in  that  country— one  great  contrast,  which  has 
been  pointed  to  by  all  men  who  have  com- 
mented upon  the  United  States  as  a  feature  of 
danger  and  a  contrast  calculated  to  give  pain. 
Tou  have  had  in  that  country  the  utmost  liber- 
ty to  the  white  man,  but  bondage  and  degrada- 
tion to  the  black  man.  Now,  rely  upon  it,  that 
wherever  Christianity  lives  and  flourishes,  there 
must  grow  up  from  4t  necos^sarily  a  conscience 
which  is  hostile  to  any  oppression  and  to  any 
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wrong;  and  therefore,  from  the  hour  when  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  formed,  so  long 
as  it  left  there  this  great  evil,  th^n  oompara 
tively  small,  but  now  become  so  great,  it  left 
there  the  seeds  of  that  which  an  American 
statesman  has  so  happily  described— of  that 
^irrepressible  conflict ^^  of  which  now  the 
whole  world  is  witness.  [Cheers],  It  has  been 
a  common  thing  for  men  disposed  to  carp  at  the 
Unitol  States  to  point  at  this  blot  upon  their 
fair  fame,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  boast- 
ed declaration  of  equality  in  their  deed  and 
Dedaratiou  of  Indenendence.  But  we  must  re- 
collect who  sowed  tnis  seed  of  trouble,  and  how 
and  bj  whom  it  has  been  cherished.  Without 
dwellinff  upon  this  for  more  than  a  moment,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  a  paragraph  from 
^*  Instructions  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Vir- 
ginian Delegates  to  Congress,*'  in  the  month 
of  August,  1774,  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, perhaps  tbB  ablest  man  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  and  aotively  engaged 
in  its  lUfairs,  and  who  was  afterward,  I  think, 
for  two  periods  President  of  the  Republic.  Ho 
writes  this  from  a  slave  State — from  the  State 
of  Virginia : — 

'*  For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes 
for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  England  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most 
salutary  tendency.  The  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in 
their  infant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  all  further  inportations  from 
Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect 
this,  by  prohibitions  and  by  imposing  duties 
which  might  amount  to  prohibition,  have  been 
hitherto  defeated  by  His  M^esty's  negative, 
thus  preferring  the  imiiiodiate  advantage  of  a 
few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interents  of 
the  American  States,  and  to  the  riji^hts  of  human 
nature  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  prac- 
tice."   [Laud  cheers.] 

I  read  that  merely  to  show  that  two  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  Mr.  Jefferson,  acting  on  behalf  of  those 
whom  he  represented  in  Virginia,  wrote  that 
protest  against  the  coursite  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  prevented  the  colonists  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  preparatory  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself.  The  United  States  Constitution 
left  the  slave  question  for  every  State  to  man- 
age for  itself.  It  was  a  question  then  too  dif- 
ficult to  settle,  apparently ;  but  every  man  had 
the  hope  and  belief  that  in  a  few  years  slavery 
would  of  itself  become  extinct.  Then  there 
happened  that  great  event  in  the  annals  of 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  it  was  disovered 
that  in  those  States  that  article  which  we  in 
this  country  so  much  depend  upon  could  be 
produced  of  the  best  qnolity  needful  for  manu- 
facture, and  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  growth  of  cotton  has  increased 
there,  its  consumption  has  increased  here,  and 
a  value  which  no  man  dreamt  of  when  Jefferson 


wrote  that  paper  has  been  given  to  slaves  and 
slave  industry,  and  thns  it  has  grown  up  to 
that  gigantic  institution  ^hich  now  threatens 
either  its  own  overthrow  or  the  overthrow  of 
that  which  is  a  million  times  more  valued— the 
great  republic  of  the  United  States.  [Loud 
cheers,]  The  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived 
now — ^I  say  "  we,"  for,  after  all,  we  are  aa^uch 
interested  in  the  orisia  nearly  as  if  I  were  mak- 
ing this  speech  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  New 
York—- the  crisis  which  has  now  arrived  was 
inevitable.  I  say  that  the  oonsoienoe  of  the 
North,  never  satisfied  with  the  institution,  was 
constantly  pricking  some  man  forward  to  take 
a  more  extreme  view  of  the  question,  and  there 
grew  up  naturally  a  section, — ^it  may  be  not  a 
very  numerous  one— in  favor  of  abolition ;  and 
a.  great  and  powerful  party  resolved  at  least 
upon  the  restraint  and  control  «of  slavey,  so 
that  it  sliould  not  extend  beyond  the  States  and 
the  area  which  it  now  occupies.  But  now,  if  we 
look  at  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
almost  ever  since  the  Union,,  we  sl^l  find  that 
the  Southern  power  has  been  mostly  dominant 
there.  If  you  take  six  and  thirty  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution,  I 
think  about  1787,  you  will  find  that  for  82  of 
those  years  every  President  was  a  Southern 
man ;  and  if  you  take  the  period  from  1828 
until  1860,  you  will  find  that  on  every  election 
for  President  the  South  voted  in  the  majority. 
Well,  we  know  what  an  election  is  in  the  United 
States  for  President  of  the  Republic.  There  is 
a  most  extended  suffrage,  and  there  is  a  ballot- 
box.  Tlie  President  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  the  same  electors,  and 
generally  they  are  elected  at  the  same  time; 
and  it  follows,  therefore,  almost  inevitably,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  in  complete 
accord  in  public  policy  with  the  President  for 
the  time  being.  Every  four  years  there  springs 
from  the  vote  createdKby  the  whole  people  a 
President  over  tliat  great  nation.  I  think  the 
world  affords  no  finer  spectacle  than  this;  1 
think  it  affords  no  higher  dignity — that  there  i:< 
no  greater  object  of  ambition  on  the  political 
stage  on  which  men  are  permitted  to  move. 
You  may  point,  if  you  like,  to  hereditary  roy- 
alty, to  crowns  coming  down  through  successive 
generations  in  the  same  families,  to  thrones 
based  on  prescription  or  on  conquest,  to  scep- 
tres wielded  vver  veteran-  legions,  or  subject 
realms;  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  of  reverence  of  obedience,  nothing 
more  sacred,  than  the  anthority  of  the  freely 
chosen  injigistrate  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
[Loud  sheers,]  And,  if  there  be  on  earth  and 
among  men  any  right  divine  to  govern,  surely 
it  rests  with  a  ruler  so  chosen  and  so  appointed. 
[Cheers.]  This  process  of  a  great  election  was 
gone  though  a  year  ago,  and  the  Soiith,  that 
had  80  long  been  snecessfnl,  found  itself  de- 
feated. That  defeat  was  followed  instantly  by 
secession,  insurrection,  and  war.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  articles  which  have  been  brought  before 
us  in   the   newspapers  within  the   last  few 
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months,  I  have  no  doabt  yon  have  seen,  as  I 
have  seen  it  stated,  that  this  onestion  was  very 
mach  like  that  npon  which  the  colonies  origi- 
nally revolted  against  the  Grown  of  England.  It 
is  amazing  either  how  little  many  tiewspaj^er 
writers  know,  or  how  little  they  think  that  you 
know.  [LaughUr,]  When  th^  war  of  Inde- 
pendence commenced  in  America,  90  years  ago 
or  more,  there  was  no  representation  there  at 
all.  The  question  was  whether  a  Ministry  in 
Downing  street,  and  a  corrapt  and  borough- 
mongering  Parliament  at  Westminster,  should 
impose  taxes  upon  three  millions  of  English 
anbjects  who  had  left  their  native  country  and 
established  themselves  in  Korth  America.  But 
now  the  question  is  not  of  under>representation 
or  of  no  representation,  because,  as  is  perfectly 
notorious,  the  representation  of  the  South  is 
not  only  complete,  but  in  excess,  for  in  distrib- 
uting tiie  number  of  representatives  to  the 
number  of  people — which  is  done  every  ten 
years  in  the  United  States— three  out  of  every 
five  slaves  are  counted  for  the  South  as  if  they 
were  white  men  and  free  men,  and  the  number 
of  members  given  to  them  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  the  really  free  men  and 
white  men  only  were  counted,  and  it  has  fol- 
lowed from  that  Jthat  the  South  has  had  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  about  twenty  members 
more  than  it  had  any  right  to,  upon  the' princi- 
ple npon  which  members  were  apportioned  to 
the  Northern  and  the  Free  States.  Therefore 
you  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  kind  of  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  things  when  the 
colonies  revolted  and  the  state  of  things  now, 
when  this  fearful  and  wicked  insurrection  has 
broken  out.  But  there  \s  another  cause,  which 
is  sometimes  in  England  assigned  for  this  great 
misfortune,  which  is  the  protective  theories  in 
operation  in  the  Union,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  tariff.  It  happens  in  regard  to  this 
that  no  American,  certainly  no  one  I  ever  met 
with,  attributes  the  disaster  of  the  Union  to 
that  cause.  It  is  an  argument  made  us^  of  by 
Ignorant  Englishmen,  but  never  by  informed 
Americans.  Have  not  I  already  shown  you- 
that  the  South,  during  almost  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  has  been  dominant  at  Wash- 
ington, and  during  that  period  the  tariff  has 
existed  ?  There  has  been  dissatisfaction  occa- 
sionally with  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
at  times  the  tariff  has  been  higher  than  was 
thought  lust  or  reasonable,  or  necessary,  by 
S4>me  of  the  States  of  the  South.  But  the  very 
first  Act  of  the  United  States  which  levies 
duties  on  imports,  passed  immediately  after  the  ; 
Union  was  formed,  recites  that  **  It  is  necessary  ; 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manu- 1 
factnres  to  levy  the  duties  which  follow :  ^^  and  < 
during  the  war  with  England,  from  1812  to ! 
1815,  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  to  pay  I 
for  all  the  articles  they  brought  from  Europe 
many  times  over  the  natural  cost  of  those  arti- 
cles, on  account  of  the  interruption  of  the  trafiic 
by  the  English  navy ;  and  when  the  war  was 
over  it  was  felt  by  everybody  desirable  that 


they  should  encoqrage  manufactures  in  their 
own  country ;  and  seeing  that  England  was  at 
that  precise  moment  passing  a  law  to  prevent 
any  wheat  coming  from  America  until  wheat  in 
England  had  risen  to  the  price  of  84s.  per  quar- 
ter, we  may  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  doc* 
trines  of  protection  originally  entertained  did 
not  find  less  favor  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815.  Now,  there  is  one  remarkable  point* 
with  regard  to  this'  matter  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Twelve  months  ago,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Oongrvss  of  the  United  States,  which 
takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
there  were  various  proposals  of  compromise, 
and  committee  meetings  of  various  kinds  held, 
to  try  and  devise  some  mode  of  settling  the 
question  between  the  North  and  South,  so  that 
the  dbunion  might  not  go  on ;  but,  though  I 
read  carefully  every  thing  that  was  published 
in  the  English  newspapers  from  the  United 
States  on  that  subject,  I  do  not  recoUect  that 
in  any  single  instance  the  question  of  the  tariff 
was  referred  to,  or  that  any  change  was  pro- 
posed or  suggested  in  that  matter  as  likely  to 
have  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  question  of 
secession.  [Hear.]  Now,  there  is  another 
point,  too, — that  whatever  be  the  influence  of 
tariffs  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  as  pernicious 
to  the  West  as  to  the  South ;  and  further,  Loui- 
siana, which  is  a  Southern  State  and  a  seceded 
State,  has  always  voted  along  with  Pennsylva- 
nia, until  last  year,  in  favor  of  protection  for  its 
sugar;  while  Pennsylvania  wished  protection 
for  its  coal  and  iron.  But  if  the  tariff  was 
onerous  ^d  grievous,  was  that  a  reason  for  this 
great  insurrection  ?  Has  ever  a  country  had  a 
tariff— especially  in  the  article  of  food — more 
onerous  and  more  ccnel  than  that  which  we  had 
in  this  country  twenty  years  ago?  [Chetn,] 
We  did  not  secede.  We  did  not  rebel.  What 
we  did  was  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  over  all  the  country  perfect  infor- 
mation upon  that  question ;  and  many  men,  us 
yon  know,  devoted  all  tlieir  labors  for  several 
years  to  teach  the  great  and  wise  doctrines  of 
fi'ee  trade  to  the  people  of  England.  Why,  the 
price  of  a  single  gunboat,  the  keep  of  a  single 
regiment,  the  garrison  of  a  single  fort,  the  ces- 
sation of  their  trade  for  a  single  day,  costs  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  them  to  Spread  all  over 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States  the 
most  complete  statement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion;  and  West  and  South,  having  no  interest 
in  protection,  could,  united,  have  easily  revised, 
or,  if  need  had  been,  could  have  repealed  the 
tariff  altogether  No,  the  ^^uestion  is  a  very 
different  and  far  more  grave  question.  It  is  the 
question  of  slavery,  [ffear^  hear.]  For  thirty 
rears  it  has  been  constantly  coming  to  the  snr^ 
fac«,  disturbing  social  life,  and  overthrowing 
almost  nil  political  harmony  in  the  working  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  North  there  is  no 
secession,  there  is  no  collision.  These  disturb- 
ances and  this  insurrection  are  found  wholly 
in  the  South  and  in  the  slave  States,  and  there- 
fore I  think  the  xaan  who  says  otherwisei  and 
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who  ocmtonds  that  it  is  the  tariff,  or  any  thing 
whatsoever  other  than  slavery,  is  either  him- 
self deceived,  or  he  ehdeavors  to  deceive  others. 
The  object  of  the  Sooth  is  this— to  escape  from 
the  majority  wliich  wishes  to  limit  the  area  of 
slavery.  [Mear.]  Tliey  wish  to  foand  a  slave 
State,  freed  from  the  inflnences  and  the  opinion 
of  freedom.  The  free  States  in  the  Norths 
then,  now  stand  before  the  world  the  advocates 
and  defenders  of  freedom  and  civilization.  The 
slave  States  of  the  South  offer  themselves  for 
the  recognition  of  Christian  nations,  based  upon 
the  foundation,  the  unchangeable  foundation  in 
their  eyes,  of  slavery  and  barbarism.  [Ilear^ 
hear.'l  I  will  not  discuss  the  guilt  of  men  who, 
Ministers  of  a  groat  nation,  only  last  year  con- 
spured  to  overthrow  it.  I  will  not  point  out  or 
recapitulate  the  statements  of  the  fraudulent 
manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  the  fimds  in 
the  national  exchequer.  I  will  not  point  out 
by  name  .any  of  the  men  in  this  conspiracy, 
whom  history  will  designate  by  titles  that  they 
would  not  like  to  hear.  But  I  say  that  slavery 
has  sought  to  break  up  the  most  free  goVern- 
ment  in  the  world,  anu  to  found  a  new  State 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  whoso  corner-stone 
is  th^  perpetual  bondage  of  millions  of  men. 
[Hear,  hear,']  Having  thus  described  what  ap- 
pears to  me  briefly  tlie  truth  of  this  matter, 
what  is  the  course  that  Englaild  would  bo  ex 
pected  to  pursue  ?  We  should  be  neutral  so  far 
as  regards  mingling  in  the  strife.  We  were 
neutral  in  the  strife  in  Italy,  bat  we  were  not 
neutral  in  opinion  or  in  sympathy.  [Heuty  hear,] 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  Italy,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that,  though  no  shot  was  fired  from  an 
English  ship,  though  no  English  soldier  trod 
their  soil,  still  the  opinion  of  England  was  |)0- 
tent  in  Europe,  and  did  much  for  the  creation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  [Hear,]  Well,  with 
regard  to  the  United  States,  you  know  how 
much  we  hate  slavery^that  is,  awhile  ogo  you 
thought  you  knew  that  we  hod  given  £20,000,- 
000,  that  is,  £1,000,000  a  year  nearly  in  taxes, 
to  free  800,000  slaves  in  the  English  colonies. 
You  kBew,  or  you  thought  you  knew,  how 
much  yon  were  in  love  with  free  government 
everywhere,  although  it  might  not  take  pre- 
cisely the  form  of  our  government — free  gov- 
ernment in  Italy,  free  government  in  Switzer- 
land, free  government,  under  republican  forms, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  with  all 
this  every  man  would  have  said  that  England 
would  wish  the  American  Union  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  eternal.  Now,  suppose  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  Russia,  for  a 
moment  In  Russia,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  and  magnifi- 
cent changes  of  policy  ever  seen  in  any  coun- 
try within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Russia,  following  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  has  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom in  that  empire,  [hear^  hear^]  and  23,000,- 
000  human  beings,  lately  serfs,  little  better  than  I 
real  akves^  have  been  put  in  a  path  of  elevation  I 


to  the  ranks  of  freedom.  [Cheert,]  Now,  nip- 
pose  that  the  millions  of  serfs  of  Russia  Lad 
been  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Russia.  We  hear 
that  the  nobles  of  Russia,  to  whom  these  serfs 
belong  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  very  hos- 
tile to  this  change,  and  that  there  has  even  been 
some  danger  that  the  peace  of  that  empire 
might  be  disturbed  during  this  change.  Sup- 
pose these  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing in  perpetuity  the  serfdom  of  Russia,  and-  bar- 
ring out  twenty-three  millions  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  rights  of  freedom,  had  estab- 
lished a  great  and  secret  conspiracy,  and  had 
risen  in  a  great  and  dangerous  insurrection 
against  the  Russian  Government,  I  say  that  the 
pcopleof  England,  although  but  seven  years  ago 
they  were  in  mortal  combat  with  Russia,  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  I  believe  that  at  this  moment 
they  would  have  prayed  Heaven  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  fervor  to  give  strength  to  the  arm 
and  success  to  the  great  wishes  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  that  vile  and  pernicious  insurrection 
might  be  suppressed.  [Ureal  cheering!]  Now, 
let  us  look  a  little  at  what  has  been  said  and 
done  in  this  country  since  the  period  when 
Parliament  rose  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
There  have  been  two  speeches  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer,  and  in  terms  of  approbation.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  a  member  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment,~*and  though  I  have  not  tlie  smallest 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  Kta  free  to 
say  that  I  believe  him  to  bo  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  liberal  of  his  order,  \hear^  A«if ,] — 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  delivered  a  speech  which 
was  fair  and  friendly  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Lord  Stanley  [hear^  hear]  only 
a  fortnight  ago  made  a  speech  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  remarking  the  thought, 
the  liberality,  and  the  wisdom  by  which  it  is 
distinguished.  He  doubted,  it  is  true,  whether 
the  Union  could  be  restored — btt  a  man  need 
not  be  hostile,  and  must  not  necessarily  be 
friendly,  to  doubt  that  or  the  contrary — but  ho 
spoke  with  fairness  and  friendliness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  he  said  they 
were  right  and  justifiable  in  the  course  they 
took,  [hear  ;]  and  he  gave  a  piece  of  advice,  now 
more  important  than  it  was  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gave  it,  that  in  the  various  inci- 
dents and  accidents  of  a  stniggle  of  this  nature, 
it  became  a  people  like  this  to  be  very  mod- 
erate and  very  calm,  and  to  avoid  getting  into 
that  feeling  of  irritation  which  sometimes  arises, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  danger.  [Hear^  hear.] 
I  mention  these  two  speeches  as  from  noble- 
men of  great  distinction  in  this  country — 
speeches  which  I  believe  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Lord  Jolm  Russell,  in -the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  session,  made  a  speech,  too,  in 
which  he  rebuked  the  impertinence  of  a  young 
member  of  the  House  who  spoke  about  the 
"bursting  of  the  bubble  Republic."  [Hear^ 
hear  J  and  cheers.]  It  wos  a  speech  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Lord  John  Russell.  [Cheers.]  But 
at  a  later  period  he  spoke  at  Newcastle,  on  an 
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occasion  something  like  this,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  some  {>ortion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  invited  iiim  to    a   public  dinner.    He 
described  the  contest  in  words  something  like 
these,  (I  speak  only  from  memory,) — "That 
the  North  is  contendmg  for  empire,  and  the 
Sonth  for  independence.''    Did  he  mean  that 
the  North  was  contending  for  empire,  as  Eng- 
land, when  making  some  fresh  conquest  in  In- 
dia ?    If  he  meant  that,  what  he  said  was  not 
tme.    But  I  recollect  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years  ago,  on  an  oc- 
casion when  I  had  made  some  observations  as 
to  the  unreasonable  expenditure  of  the  colonies, 
and  complained  that  the  people  of  England 
should  be  taxed  to  defray  the  expenses  which 
the  colonies  themselves  should  be  well  able  to 
bear,  tnrned  to  me  with  a  sharpness  which  was 
not  necessary,  and  said,  "The  hon.  member  has 
no  objection  to  make  a  great  empire  into  a 
small  one,   but  I  have."    [Loud  cheers   and 
laughter.]    Perhaps  if  he  lived  in  the  United 
States,  if  he*  were  a  member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  there,  he  would  doubt 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  consent  at  once  to 
the  destruction  of  a  great  country ;  to  its  sepa- 
ration, it  may  be,  into  two  hostile  camps ;  or 
whether  he  would  not  try  all  means  open  to 
him,  and  open  to  the  Government,  to  avert  so 
nnlooked-for  and  so  dire  a  calamity.   There  are 
other  speeches  that  have  been  made.    I  will 
not  refer  to  them  by  any  quotation.   I  will  not, 
out  of  pity  to  some  of  the  men  who  have  ut- 
tered them,  [laughter  and  eheere;]  I  will  not 
bring  their  names  even  before  you,  to  give  to 
them  an  endurance  which  I  hope  they  will  not 
have,  [hear,  hear  ;]  but  I  will  leave  them  in  the 
obscurity  which  they  so  richly  merit.    [Cheers,] 
But  now  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  of  all 
the  speeches  made  since  the  end  of  the  session 
of  Parliament  by  public  men  and  politicians, 
the  miy'ority  of  them  displayed  either  strange 
ignorance  of  American  affairs,  or  a  strange  ab- 
sence of  that  cordiality  and  friendship  which,  I 
maintain,  our  American  kinsmen  had  a  right  to 
look  for  at  our  hands.    [Sear,  hear.]   And  if  we 
part  from  the  speakers  and  turn  to  the  writers, 
what  do  we  fina  there  ?    We  find  that  which  is 
reputed  abroad,  and  has  hitherto  been  repute'd 
At  home  as  the  most  powerful  representative  of 
English  opinion — at  least  of  the  richer  classes 
— ^we  find  that  in  that  particular  newspaper 
there  has  not  been,  since  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
office  in  March  last  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  fair,  and  honorable,  and  friendly 
article   on  American   aflfairs.      [Bear,  hear.] 
Borne  of  you,  I  dare  say,  read  it,  but  fortunate- 
ly now  every  district  is  so  admirably  supplied 
with  local  newspapers,  that  I  trust,  in  all  time 
to  oome,  the  people  of  England  will  drink  of 
^*  purer  streams  nearer  home,"  [cheers  and  laugh* 
£sr,l  and  not  from  those  streams  which  are 
maadied  by  party  feeling  and  political  intrigues^ 
and  by  many  motives  that  tend  to  any  thing 
rather  than  the  enlightenment  and  advant4ige 
cf  the  people.    Now,  it  has  been  said,  and  by 


that  very  paper,  over  and  over  again,  "  Why 
this  war  ?    Why  not  separate  peaceably  ?   Why 
this  fratricidal  strife  ?  "   I  hope  they  will  all  be 
against  "fratricidal  strife"  in  other  respects ; 
for,  if  it  is  true  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
&^  the  families  of  man  to  dwell  on  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  it  must  be  a  fratricidal  strife, 
whether  we  are  slaughtering  Russians  in  the 
Crimea  or  bombarding  the  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  U^iited  States.    [Cheers.]    Now,  no 
one  will  expect  that  I  should  stand  forward  as 
the  advocate  of  war,  or  the  defender  of  that 
great  sum  of  all  crime  which  is  involved  in 
war :  but  when  you  are  discussing  a  question 
of  this  nature,  it  is  only  fair  you  should  discuss 
it  upon  principles  which  are  acknowledged  not 
only  in  the  country  where  the  strife  is  being 
carried  on,  but  all  but  universally  acknowledged 
in  this  country.   When  I  discussed  the  question 
of  tlie  Russian  war  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
always  discussed  it  on  the  principles  which 
were  avowed  by  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  I  took  my  facts  from  the 
blue  books  which  were  presented  to  Parliament 
I  take  the  liberty  of  doing  that  now  in  this 
case.     I  say  that,  looking  at  the  principles 
avowed  in  England,  and  at  all  its  policy,  there 
is  no  man  tliat  is  not  absolutely  a  non-resistant 
in  every  sense,  who  can  fairly  challenge  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Government  in  this 
war.    It  is  a  curious  thing  to  find  that  the  par- 
ty in  this  country  which  on  every  public  ques- 
tion is  in  favor  of  war  at  any  cost,  when  it 
comes  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  Govemmept 
of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  "  peace  at 
any  price."    [Hear,  fiear.]    I  want  to  know 
whether  it  has  ever  been  aamitted  by  politicians 
and  statesmen  of  by  any  people,  tnat  great 
nations  can  be  broken  up  at  any  time  by  the 
will  of  any  particular  section  of  those  nations  t 
It  has  been  tried  occasionally  in  Ireland,  [laugh- 
ter,] and  if  it  had  succeeded,  history  would 
have  said,  with  very  good  cause.    [Bear,  hear.] 
But  if  any  body  tries  now  to  set  up  a  secession 
or  insurrection  in  Ireland — which  would  be  in- 
finitely less  disturbing  to  everything  than  seces- 
sion in  the  United  States,  because  there  is  a 
boundary  which  nobody  can  dispute — I  am 
quite  sure  The  Times  newspaper  would  have 
special    correspondents,   and    would    describe 
with  all  the  glowing  exultation  in  the  world 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  insurrectionists 
were  cut  down  and  made  an  end  of.    Let  any 
man  try  in  England  to  restore  the  Heptarchy. 
Do  you  think  that  any  politician  in  this  country 
would  think  it  a  thing  to  bo  tolerated  for  a 
moment  ?    But  if  you  will  look  at  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  yon  will  see  that  Lh^e  is  no 
country  in  the  world,  probably,  at  this  moment, 
where  any  plan  of  separation  between  North 
and  South,  as  far  as  the  question  of  boundary 
is  concerned,  is  so  surrounded  with  insurmount- 
able difficuties.    For  example, — Maryland  is  a 
slave  State,  but  Maryland  has  by  a  very  large 
m^ority  voted  for  the  Union.    Would  Mary- 
land go  South  or  North  ?    Kentucky  is  a  slave 
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State,  and  one  of  tbe  finest  in  the  Union,  con- 
taining a  fine  people.  Kentucky  has  voted  for 
the  Union,  but  has  been  invaded  from  the 
South.  Missouri  is  a  slave  State ;  Missouri  has 
not  seceded,  but  ha^  been  invaded  from  the 
South,  and  there  is  a  secession  party  in  that 
State.  There  are  parts  of  Virginia  which  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  State,  resolving 
to  adhere  to  the  North,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
a  considerable  Northern  and  Union  feeling  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  in  every  other  State.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  now  ijrithin  the 
Sound  of  my  voice  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
[hear,]  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Alabama^  who 
can  tell  you  that  •there  the  question  of  secession 
has  never  been  put  to  the  vote,  and  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  most  reasonable,  thought- 
ful, and  just  men  in  the  State  who  entirely  de- 
plore the  condition  of  things  there  existing, 
well,  then,  what  would  you  do  with  all  these 
States,  and  with  what  may  be  called  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  poDulation  of  these  States? 
Would  you  allow  tnem  to  be  dragooned  into 
this  insurrection,  and  into  becoming  parts  of  a 
new  State,  to  which  they  themselves  are  hos- 
tile ?  But  what  would  you  do  with  the  city 
of  Washington?  Washington  is  in  a  slave 
State.  Would  anybody  have  advised  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Oabinet,  and  all  the  members 
of  Oongreas  (House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ate) from  the  NorUi,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  everybody  else  who  was  not  positively 
in  favor  of  the  South,  to  set  off  on  their  melan- 
choly pilgrimage  northward,  leaving  that  capi- 
tal— hallowed. to  them  by  such  associations, 
having  its  name  even  from  the  father  of  their 
country — ^leaving  Washington  to  the  South,  be- 
cause Washington  is  situated  in  a  slave  State  ? 
Again,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  you  see  it  upon  the  map,  the  '*  father  of  wa- 
ters ''  rolling  that  gigantic  stream  to  the  ocean? 
Do  you  think  that  the  fifty  millions  which  one 
day  will  occupy  the  banks  of  that  river,  north- 
ward, will  ever  consent  that  that  great  stream 
should  roll  through  a  foreign,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
hostile  State  ?  And  more,  there  are  four  mill- 
ions of  negroes  in  subjection.  For  them  the 
American  Union  is  directly  responsible.  They 
are  not  secessionists  y  they  are  now,  as  they 
always  were,  not  citizens  nor  subjects,  but  le- 
gally under  tbe  care  and  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Would  yon  consent 
that  these  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  task-masters,  the  defenders  of 
slavery  as  an  everlasting  institution?  [Cheers.] 
Well,  if  all  had  been  surrendered  without  a 
struggle,  what  then  ?  What  would  the  writers 
in  this  newspaper  and  other  newspapers  have 
said  ?  If  a  bare  rock  in  your  empire,  that  would 
not  keep  a  goat^a  single  goat  alive,  be  touched 
by  any  foreign  jPower,  why,  the  whole  empire 
is  roused  to  resistance.  And  if  there  be,  from 
accident  or  from  passion,  the  smallest  insult  to 
your  flag,  what  do  your  newspapei;  writers  say 
upon  that  subject,  and  what  is  said  in  all  your 


towns  and  upon  all  yoor  exchanges  ?    I  will 
tell  you  what  they  would  have  said  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  NorUi 
had  taken  their  insidious  and  dishonest  advice. 
They  would  have  said  the  great  Republic  is  a 
failure,  and  Democracy  has  murdered  patriot- 
ism, that  history  affords  no  example  of  such 
meanness,  and  of  such  cowardice,  and  they 
would  have  heaped  unmeasured  obloquy  and 
contempt  upon  the  people  and  Government 
who  had  taken  that  course.    [Load  cheering,] 
Well,  they  tell  you,  these  candid  friends  of  the 
United  States,  they  tell  you  th^t  all  freedom  it 
gone;   that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  if  they 
ever  had  one,  is  known  no  longer ;  and  that  any 
man  may  be  arrested  at  the  dictum  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    Well,  but 
in  1848,  yon  recollect,  many  of  you,  that  there 
was  a  small  insurrection  in  Ireland.    It  was  an 
absurd  thing  altogether,  but  what  was  done 
then  ?    I  saw,  in  one  night,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  bill  for  tbe  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  passed  through  all  its  stages. 
What  more  did  I  see  ?    I  saw  a  bill  brought  in 
by  the  Whig  Government  of  that  day.  Lord 
John  Russell  being  the  Premier,  which  made 
speaking  against  tbe  Government  and  against 
the  Crown,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  se- 
dition, which  proposed  to  make  it  felony,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  a  few  of 
the  members  that  Uiat  act,  in  that  particular, 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  years.    In  the 
same  session  a  bill  was  brought  in,  called  an 
Alien  Bill,  w^hich  enabled  the  Home  Secretary 
to  take  any  foreigner  whatsoever,  not  being  a 
naturalized  Englishman,  and  in  24  hours  to  send 
him  out  of  t£e  country.    Although  a  man 
might  have  committed  no  crime,  this  might  be 
done  to  him,  apparently  only  on  suspicion.    Bat 
suppose  that  an  insurgent  army  had  been  so 
near  to  London  that  you  could  see  its  outposts 
from  every  suburb  of  London — what  then  do 
you  think  would  have  been  the  regard  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  for  personal  libera 
ty,  if  it  interfered  with  the  necessity,  and,  as 
they  might  think,  with  the  salvation  of  the 
State  ?    I  recollect,  in  1848,  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  that  a  number  of 
persons  in  Liverpool,  men  there  of  |H)sition  and 
of  wealth,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying — what?    That  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  should  not  be  suspended  ?    No,  but 
because  they  were  not  content  with  its  suspen- 
sion in  Ireland,  praying  the  House  of  Commons 
to  extend  that  suspension  to  Liverpool.  [Laugh' 
ter,]    I  recollect  that  at  that  time — ^and  I  am 
sure  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson  will  bear  me  out  in 
what  I   say — ^the   Mayor  of   Liverpool  tele- 
graphed to  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  mes- 
sages were  sent  on  to  London  nearly  every 
hour,  and  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  heard  from 
the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  that  certain  Irishmen  in 
Liverpool,  conspirators,  or  fellow-conspiratorst, 
with  those  in  Ireland,  were  going  to  bum  the 
cotton  warehouses  of  Liverpool  and  the  cotton 
mills  of  Laacasliire.    [LaughUr^    And  I  read 
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that  petition.  I  took  it  from  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  read  it,  and  I  handed 
it  over  to  a  atatesman  of  great  eminence,  who 
has  been  but  just  removed  from  ns — a  man  not 
second  to  an  j  in  the  House  of  Oommons  for  his 
Imowledge  of  affairs  and  for  his  gpreat  capacity 
— I  refer  to  Sir  James  Graham  [hear^  hear] — ^I 
handed  to  him  this  petitioii  He  read  it ;  and 
after  he  had  read,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  t«ble  with  a  gesture  of  abhor- 
rence and  disgust.  [Loud  cMers.]  Now,  that 
iras  a  petition  from  the  town  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  some  persons  have  lately  been  making 
themselves  very  ridiculous  by  their  conduct'  in 
this  matter.  [Hear^  hear.]  Tliere  is  one  more 
point.  It  has  been  said,  **  How  much  better  it 
would  be  " — not  for  the  United  States,  but — 
^  for  us^  that  these  States  should  be  divided."  I 
recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  in  Bond  street  one 
day,  before  the  session  was  over — ^a  rich  man, 
and  one  whose  voice  is  very  much  heard  in  the 
House  of  Oommons ;  but  his  voice  is  not  heard 
there  when  he  is  on  his  legs,  but  when  he  is 
cheering  other  speakers,  [laughter^]  and  he  said 
to  me,  **  After  all,  this  is  a  sad  business  about 
the  United  States ;  but  still  I  think  it  is  very 
much  better  that  they  should  be  split  up.  In 
twenty  years"  (or  in  fifty  years,  I  forget  whicfa 
it  was)  **  they  will  be  so  powerful  that  they  will 
bully  all  Europe."  [Laughter,]  And  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  House  of  Oommons — 
distinguished  there  by  his  eloquence,  distin- 

§  Dished  more  by  his  many  writinss — I  mean 
ir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton— he  did  not  exact- 
ly express  a  hope,  but  he  ventured  on  some- 
thing like  a  prediction,  that  the  time  would 
oome  when  there  would  be,  I  don't  know  how 
many,  but  as  many  Republics  or  States  in 
America  as  you  can  count  upon  your  fingers. 
There  cannot  be  a  meaner  motive  than  this 
that  I  am  speaking  of,  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  question — that  it  is  *^  better  for  us ;  " 
for  whom  f  the  people  of  England,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  ? — ^that  the  United  States 
should  be  severed,  and  that  that  continent 
should  be  as  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  in 
many  States,  and  subject  to  all  the  contentions 
and  disasters  which  have  accompanied  the  his- 
tory of  the  States  of  Europe.  [Applause.]  I 
should  say  that  if  a  man  had  a  great  heart 
within  him  he  would  rather  look  forward  to 
the  day  when,  from  that  point  of  land  which  is 
habitable  nearest  to  the  Pole  to  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Gulf,  the  whole,  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent might  become  one  great  federation  of 
States — that,  without  a  great  army  and  without 
a  great  navy,  not  mixing  itself  up  with  the  en- 
tanglements or  European  politics— without  a 
costotn-house  inside  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  its  territory,  but  with  freedom 
everywhere,  equality  everywhere;  law  every- 
where, peace  every  where— would  afford  at  last 
some  hope  that  man  is  not  forsaken  of  Heaven, 
and  that  the  ftitnre  of  our  race  might  be  better 
than  the  past  [ProUmged  cheering.]  It  is  a 
eoBmon  obeervatioa  that  our  friends  in  Amer- 


ica are  very  irritable.  Well,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely,  of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  to  be 
quite  true.  Our  friends  in  America  are  in- 
volved in  a  great  struggle.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  before  in  their  history.  No  country  in 
the  world  was  ever  more  entitled,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  sympathy  and  the  forbearance  of  all 
friendly  nations  than  are  the  United  States  at 
this  moment.  [Hear^  hear,]  They  have  there 
newspapers  that  are  no  wiser  than  ours. 
[Laughter.]  They  have  there  some  papers, 
one  at  least,  which,  up  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  were  his  bitterest  and  unrelenting  foes, 
but  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  take  the  line  of  Southern  support,  were 
obliged  to  turn  round  and  to  support  the  prev- 
alent opinion  of  the  country.  But  they  un- 
dertook to  serve  the  South  in  another  way, 
and  that  was  by  exaggerating  every  difficultv, 
and  mis-stating  every  fact,  if  so  doing  could 
serve  their  object  of  creating  distrust  betweea 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  tnis  United  Kingdom.  [Biear^  hear.]  If 
The  I^mee^  in  this  country,  has  done  all  that  it 
could  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  America,  the  New  York  Herald^  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  done,  I  think,  all  that  it  could,  or 
that  it  dared,  to  provoke  mischief  between  the 
Government  in  Washington  and  the  Govern- 
ment jn  London.  [Hear^  hear.]  Now  there  is 
one  thing  which  I  must  state,  that  I  think  they 
have  a  solid  reason  to  complain  of;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  to  mention  it,  because  it 
blames  our  present  Foreign  Minister,  against 
whom  I  am  not  anxious  to  say  a  word,  and, 
recollecting  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons, I  should  be  slow  to  conclude  that  he  had 
any  feeling  hostile  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
'  emment.  You  recollect  that  during  the  session 
— it  was  on  the  14th  of  May — a  proclamation 
came  out  which  acknowledged  the  South  as  a 
belligerent  Power,  and  proclaimed  the  neutral- 
ity of  England.  A  little  time  before  that— I 
forget  how  many  days — Mr.  Dallas,  the  late 
Minister  from  the  United  States,  had  left  Lon- 
don for  Liverpool  and  for  America.  He  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  any  affairs  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  he  was  not  appointedr— I 
mean  that  of  President  I^incoln — ^and  he  left 
what  had  to  be  done  to  his  successor,  who  was 
on  his  way,  and  whose  arrival  was  daily  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Adams,  the  present  Minister  frofn 
the  United  Stfites,  is  a  man  who,  if  he  lived  in 
England,  yon  would  say  was  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  country.  I  think  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  Presidents  of  Uie  United 
States.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  great 
men  who  achieved  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  family  in  that  coun- 
try having  more  claims  npon  what  I  should 
call  the  veneration  and  the  affection  of  the 
people  than  the  family  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Adams  came  to  this  country.  He  arrived  in 
London  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May.  On 
the  14th  that  proclamation  was  issued.    It  was 
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known  that  be  was  coming;  bnt  he  was  not., 
consulted;  the  proclamation  was  not  delayed 
for  a  day,  although  nothing  pressed  that  he 
might  be  notified  about  it.  If  communications 
of  a  friendly  nature  had  taken  place  with  him 
and  with  the  American  Government,  they 
could  have  found  no  fault  with  this  step,  be- 
cause it  was  almost  inevitable,  before  the  strug- 
gle had  proceeded  far,  that  this  proclamation 
would  be  issued.  But  I  have  the  best  reasons 
for  knowing  that  there  is  no  single  thing  that 
has  happened  during  the  course  of  these  events 
which  hast^reated  more  surprise,  more  irrita- 
tion, and  more  distrust  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  this  country,  than  tlie  fact  that 
that  proclamation  did  not  wait  one  single  day 
until  the  Minister  from  America  could  come 
here,  and  until  it  could  be  done  with  his  con- 
sent or  concurrence,  and  in  that  friendly  man- 
ner that  would  have  avoided  all  the  unpleasant- 
pesn  which  has  occurred,  [ffear^  hear.]  Now, 
I  Am  obliged  to  say — and  I  say  it  with  the  ut- 
most pain — that  without  this  country  doinii^ 
things  that  were  hostile  to  the  North,  and 
without  men  expressing  affection  for  slavery, 
and  outwardly  and  openly  hatred  for  the  Union 
— I  say  that  there  has  not  been  here  that 
friendly  and  cordial  neutrality  which,  if  I  had 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  should 
have  expected ;  and  I  say  further,  that  if  there 
has  existed  considerable  irritation  at  that,  it 
must  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  high  appre- 
ciation which  the  people  of  those  States  place 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England. 
[Mear,  hear.]  If  I  had  been  addressing  this 
audience  ten  davs  ago,  so  far  as  I  know,  I 
riiould  have  said  just  what  I  have  said  now ; 
and,  although  by  an  untoward  event  circum- 
stances are  somewhat,  even  considerably,  al- 
tered, yet  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
this  statement,  with  a  view,  'to  far  as  I  am  able 
to  do  it,  to  improve  the  opinion  in  England, 
and  to  assuage,  if  there  be  any,  the  feelings  of 
irritation  in  America^  so  that  no  fui:ther  diffi- 
culties may  arise  in  the  progress  of  this  unhap- 
py strife.  [Hear^  hear.]  But  there  has  occurred 
an  event  which  was  announced  to  us  only  a 
week  ago,  which  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  it  may  be  one  of  some  peril.  [Hear^  hear.] 
It  is  asserted  that  what  is  called  "  International 
Law  *'  has  been  broken  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Southern  Ck>mmi8sioners  on  board  an  English 
trading  steamer,  by  a  steamer  of  war  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  what  is  maritime  law? 
Ton  have  heard  that  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  are  in  favor  of  this  view 
of  the  case — that  the  law  has  been  broken.  I 
am  not  at  all  going  to  say  that  it  has  not.  It 
would  be  imprudent  in  me  to  set  my  opinion 
on  a  legal  qoestion  which  I  have  only  partially 
examined  against  their  opinion  on  the  same 
question,  which  I  presume  they  have  carefully 
examined.  But  this  I  say,  that  maritime  law 
is  not  to  be  found  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it 
is  not  in  so  many  clauses.  You  know  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  law.    I  can  ask  the  mayor, 


or  any  magistrate  around  me,  whether  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  find  the  law,  even  when  you 
have  found  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  found 
the  clause.  [Laughter.]  But  when  you  have 
no  Act  of  Parliament  and  no  clause,  you  may 
imagine  that  the  case  is  still  more  difficult. 
I£r«ar,  hear.]  Maritime  law,  or  international 
law,  consists  of  opinions  and  precedents  for  the 
most  part,  and  it  is  very  unsettled.  The  opin- 
ions are  the  opinions  of  men  of  different  coun- 
tries, given  at  different  times,  and  the  prece- 
dents are  not  always  like  each  other.  The  law 
is  very  unsettled,  and,  for  the  most  part,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  exceedingly  bad.  In  past  times, 
as  you  know  from  the  histories  you  read,  this 
country  has  been  a  fighting  country ;  we  have 
been  belligerents,  and,  as  belligerents,  we  have 
carried  maritime  law,  by  our  own  powerful 
hand,  to  a  pitch  that  has  been  very  oppressive 
to  foreign,  and  peculiarly  to  neutral,  nations. 
Now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  unhappily,  in 
our  history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  we 
are  not  belligerents,  but  neutrals ;  and  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  take,  perhaps,  rather  a  different  view  of 
maritime  and  mtemational  law.  The  act  which 
has  been  committed  by  the  American  steamer  in 
my  opinion,  whether  it  was  illegal  or  not»  was 
both  impolitic  and  bad.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  think  it  may  turn  out,  and  is  almost  certain, 
that,  so  far  as  the  taking  those  men  from  tliat 
ship  was  concerned,  it  was  wholly  unknown 
to  and  unauthorized  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. And  if  tlie  American  Government  be- 
lieve, on  the  opinion  of  their  law  officers,  that 
the  act  is  illegal,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
make  fitting  reparation ;  for  there  is  no  Gov- 
ernment in  the  world  that  has  so  strenuously 
insisted  upon  modifications  of  international 
law,  and  been  so  anxious  to  be  guided  always 
by  the  most  moderate  and  mercirnl  interpreta- 
tion of  that  law.  Our  great  advisers  of  The 
Times  newspaper  have  been  persnading  people 
that  this  is  merely  one  of  a  series  of  acts  which 
denote  the  determination  of  the  Washington 
Government  to  piick  a  quarrel  with  the  people 
of  England.  But  did  you  ever  know  anybodj, 
who  was  not  very  near  dead  drunk,  who,  hav- 
ing as  much  upon  his  hands  as  he  could  man- 
age, would  offer  to  fight  everybody  about 
him?  [Prolonged  lavghter  os\d  citeering.]  Do 
you  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, presided  over  by  President  Lincoln,  so 
constitutional  in  all  his  acts,  so  moderate  as  he 
has  been,  representing,  at  this  moment,  that 
great  party  in  the  United  States,  happily  now 
in  the  'ascendency,  which  has  always  been 
specially  in  favor  of  peace,  and  specially  in  fa- 
vor of  England — do  you  believe  that  tliat  Gov- 
ernment, having  upon  its  hands  now  an  insur- 
rection of  the  most  formidable  character  in  the 
South,  would  invite  the  armies  and  the  fleets 
of  England  to  combine  with  that  insurrection, 
and  it  might  be — though  it  did  exasperate  the 
struggle— render  it  impossible  that  the  Union 
should  ever  again  be  restored  ?  [Loud  cheers,} 
1  say  that  single  statement,  whether  it  came 
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from  a  pablio  writer  or  a  pablic  speaker,  is 
enough  to  stamp  him  forever  with  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  being  an  insidioas  enemy  of  both  coun- 
tries. [OAeen.]  Well,  what  have  we  seen 
daring  the  last  week  ?  People  have  not  been, 
I  am  told — I  have  not  seen  much  of  it — quite 
BO  calm  as  sensible  men  should  be.  Here  is  a 
question  of  law.  •  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
when  yon  have  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— if  they  think  the  act  legal — ^a  statement 
of  their  view  of  the  case,  they  will  show  you 
that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  during  the  wars  of 
that  time,  there  were  scores  of  cases  that  were 
at  least  as  bad  as  this,  and  some  infinitely 
worse.  And,  if  it  were  not  so  late  to-night,  and 
I  am  not  anxious  now  to  go  iuto  this  question 
farther,  I  could  easily  place  before  you  oases 
of  wonderfal  outrage,  committed  by  us  when 
we  were  at  war,  and  for  many  of  which^  I  am 
afraid,  little  or  no  reparation  was  offered.  But 
let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  that  during  this  strug- 
gle ^* incidents  and  accidents^'  will  happen. 
Bear  in  mind  the  advice  of  Lord  Stanley,  so 
opportune  and  so  judicious.  Don^t  let  your 
newspapers  or  your  public  speakers,  or  any 
man,  take  you  off  your  guard,  and  bring  yoa 
into  that  frame  of  mind  under  which  your 
Government,  if  it  desires  war,  can  have  it  with 
the  public  assent,  or,  if  it  does  not  desire  war, 
may  be  driven  to  engage  in  it ;  for  one  may  be 
as  evil  and  as  fatal  as  the  other.  What  can  be 
now  more  monstrous  than  that  we,  as  we  call 
ourselves,  to  some  extent,  an  educated,  a  moral, 
and  a  Ohristian  nation — at  a  moment  when  an 
accident  of  this  kind  occurs,  before  we  have 
made  a  representation  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, before  we  have  heard  a  word  from 
them  in  reply  should  be  all  up  in  arms,  every 
sword  leaping  from  its  scabbard,  and  every 
man  looking  about  for  his  pistols  i^nd  his  blun- 
derbusses? [Cheers,]  Why,  I  think  the  con- 
duct pursued — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  pur- 
sued by  a  certain  class  in  America  just  the  same 
— is  much  more  the  conduct  of  savages  than 
of  Christian  and  civilized  men.  No,  let  us  be 
calm,  [Hear^  hear.]  You  recollect  how  we  were 
dragged  into  the  Russian  war — "  drifted  "  into 
it.  [Ghe^r;']  You  know  that  I,  at  least,  have 
not  upon  my  head  any  of  the  guilt  of  that  fear- 
ful war.  [Hear,  hear.]  You  know  that  it  cost 
one  hundred  millions  of  money  to  this  country ; 
that  it  cost,  at  least,  the  lives  of  40,000  English- 
men; that  it  disturbed  yoar  trade;  that  it 
nearly  doubled  the  armies  of  Europe ;  that  it 
placed  the  relations  of  Europe  on  a  much  less 
peaceful  footing  than  before;  and  that  it  did 
not  effect  one  single  thing  of  all  those  that  it 
was  promised  to  effect.  [Cheere,]  I  recollect 
speaking  on  this  subject  within  the  last  two 
years  to  a  man  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned — Sir  J.  Graham — in  the  Bouse  of 
Commons.  He  was  a  Minister  at  the  time  of 
that  war.  He  was  reminding  me  of  a  severe 
onslaught  which  I  had  made  upon  him  and 
Lord  Palmerston  for  attending  a  dinner  of  the 


Reform  Club,  when  Sir  C.  Napier  was  appoint* 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  he 
remarked,  *'  What  a  severe  thrashing  " — [langh- 
ter] — I  had  given  them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  said,  *'  Sir  James,  tell  me  candidly, 
did  you  not  deserve  it  ? "  He  said,  "  Well,  you 
were  entirely  right  about  that  war ;  we  were 
entirely  wrong,  and  we  never  should  have  gone 
into  it."  [L(ntd  cheers,]  And  this  is  exactly 
what  everybody  will  say,  if  you  go  into  a  war 
about  this  business,  when  it  is  over.  When 
your  sailors  and  your  soldiers,  so  many  of  them 
as  may  be*  slaughtered,  are  gone  to*  their  last 
accouut ;  when  your  taxes  are  increased,  your 
business  permanently,  it  may  be,  iijured ;  and 
when  embittered  feelings  for  generations  have 
been  created  between  America  and  England, 
then  your  statesmen  will  tell  you  that  ^'  we 
ought  not  to  have  gone  into  the  war."  [Cheen,] 
But  they  will  very  likely  say,  as  many  of  them 
tell  me,  **  What  could  we  do  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  public  mind  ?  "  Let  them  not  add  to  the 
frenzy,  [hear,  hear,]  and  let  us  be  careful  that 
nobody  drives  us  into  that  frenzy.  Remember- 
ing the  past,  remembering  at  this  moment  the 
perils  of  a  friendly  people,  and  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  are  surrounded,  let  us,  I 
entreat  of  you,  see  if  there  be  any  real  modera- 
tion in  the  people  of  England,  and  if  magna- 
nimity, so  often  to  be  found  among  individualsi 
is  not  absolutely  wanting  in  a  great  nation. 
[Great  cheering.]  Government  may  discuss  this 
matter — ^they  may  arrange  it— they  may  arbi- 
trate it.  I  have  received  here,  since  I  came 
into  the  room,  a  despatch  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  London,  referring  to  this  question.  I  believe 
some  portion  of  it  is  in  the  papers  this  evening, 
but  I  have  n(jt  seen  them.  But  he  states  that 
General  Scott,  whom  you  know  by.  name,  who 
has  come  over  from  America  to  France,  being 
in  a  bad  state  of  health,  the  General,  lately,  of 
the  American  army,  and  a  man  of  reputation 
in  that  conntry  not  second  hardly  to  that  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington -held  during  his  lifetime 
in  this  country.  General  Scott  has  written  a 
letter  on  the  American  difficulty.  He  denies 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  had  ordered 
the  seizure  of  the  Southern  Commissioners, 
even  if  under  a  nentral  flag.  The  question  of 
Iccal  right  involved  in  the  seizure  the  General 
thinks  a  very  narrow  ground  on  which  to  force 
a  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  As  to  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  being  or  not  being  contra- 
band, the  General  answers  for  it  that,  if  Mr. 
Seward  cannot  convince  Earl  Russell  that  they 
bore  that  character,  Etfrl  Russell  will  be  able  to 
convince  Mr.  Seward  that  they  did  not.  He 
pledges  himself  that  if  this  Government  cor* 
dially  agree  with  that  of  the  United  States  in 
establisiiing  the  immunity  of  neutrals  from  the 
oppressive  right  of  search  and  seizure  on  suspi- 
cion, the  Cabinet  of  Washington  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  purchase  so  great  a  boon  to  peaceful 
trading  vessels.  [Great  cheering.]  Before  I  sit 
down,  kt  me  ask  what  is  this  people,  about 
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whioh  BO  many  jnen  in  England  at  this  moment 
are  writing,  and  speaking,  and  thinking,  with 
b^^rsbness,  with  injustice,  if  not  with  great  bit- 
temeas  ?  Two  centuries  ago  multitudes  of  the 
people  of  this  country  found  a  refuge  on  the 
jNorth  American  continent,  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  fh)m  the  bigotry 
of  Laud.  Many  noble  spirits  from  our  country 
endeavored  to  establish  great  experiments  in 
favor  of  human  freedom  on  that  continent. 
Bancroft,  the  greatest  historian  of  his  own 
country,  has  said,  in  his  own  graphic  and  em- 
phatic language,  ^^  The  history  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  America  is  the  history  of  the  crimes  of 
Jlurope.^'  [ffeoT^  hdar.]  From  that  time  down 
to  our  own  period,  America  has  admitted  the 
wanderers  from  every  clime.  Since  1815,  a 
time  which  many  here  remember,  and  which 
is  within  my  lifetime,  more  than  three  millions 
of  persons  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States.  During  the  fif- 
teen years  from  1846  or  1846  to  1859  or  1860,  a 
time  so  recent  that  we  all  remember  the  events, 
even  the  most  trivial  circumstances  that  have 
happened  in  that  time-- during  those  fifte^ 
years,  more  than  2,820,000  persons  left  the 
shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  emigrants  for 
the  States  of  North  America.  At  this  very 
moment,  then,  there  are  millions  in  the  United 
States  who  personally,  or  whose  immediate 
parents,  have  at  one  time  been  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the 
oldest  of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing. 
They  found  a  home  in  the  far  West ;  they  sub- 
dued the  wilderness;  they  met  with  plenty 
there,  which  was  not  afforded  them  in  their 
native  country ;  and  they  are  become  a  great 

ale.  There  may  be  those  persons  in  £ng- 
who  are  jealous  of  the  States.  There  may 
be  men  who  dislike  Democracy,  and  who  hate 
a  Republic ;  there  may  be  even  those'  whose 
sympathies  warm  towards  the  slave  oligarchy 
of  the  South.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
only  tnisrepresentation  the  most  gross,  or  ca- 
lumny the  most  wicked,  can  sever  the  tie  which 
unites  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people  of  this 
country  with  their  friends  and  brethren  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  [Loud  cheers.]  Whether  the  Union 
will  be  restored  or  not,  or  the  South  will  achieve 
an  unhonored  independence  or  not,  I  know  not, 
and  I  predict  not.  But  this  I  think  I  know — 
that  in  a  few  years,  a  very  few  years,  the  twen- 
ty millions  of  free  men  in  the  North  will  be  thir- 
ty millions,  or  even  fifty  millions — a  popula- 
tion equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  this  kingdom. 
[ffears  hearJj  When  that  time  comes,  I  pray 
that  it  may  not  be  said  among  them  that  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  their  country *s  trials,  £ngland, 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  .looked  on  with  icy 
coldness,  and  saw  unmoved  the  perils  and  the 
calamities  of  her  children.  [Cheen.]  As  for 
me,  I  have  but  this  to  say, — I  am  one  in  this 
aqdience,  and  but  one  in  the  citizenship  of  this 
country;  but  if  all  other  tongues  are  silent, 
mine  shall  speak  for  that  policy  which  gives 


hope  to  the  bondsmen  of  the  South,  and  tends 
to  generous  thoughts,  and  generous  words,  and 
generous  deeds,  between  the  two  great  nations 
that  speak  the  English  language,  and  from  their 
origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English  name. 
[Oreat  cheering,] 


LONDON  TIMES  ON   THE  SPEECH. 

In  any  great  crisis  we  are  always  anxious  to 
hear  Mr.  Bright.  His  speech  is  waited  for  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  action.  If  insult  has 
been  done  to  us  as  a  nation,  if  our  commercial 
interests  require  a  definite  course  of  policy, 
and  if  the  country  is  unanimous  and  we  have 
all  thoroughly  made  up  our  minds,  we  then 
instinctively  pause,  and  wait  for  the  speech  of 
John  Bright.  They  do  the  same  thing  at  Rome 
when  they  have  resolved  to  canonize  a  saint. 
There  is  a  DeviPs  advocate,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pour  cold  water  upon  the  general  enthusiasm, 
and  to  show  that  the  proposed  saint,  insteaa 
of  being  better,  was  rather  worse  than  other 
people.  It  is  a  very  useful  institution,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  always  foremost  in 
supporting  that  great  analogous  British  insti- 
tution, John  Bright.  The  Irishman  of  tender 
conscience  before  he  went  to  confession  used 
to  beat  his  wife  in  order  that,  in  her  wrath, 
she  might  remind  him  of  all  his  sins.  We  have 
no  necessity  for  any  such  cruelty  towards  our 
political  shrew,  for  without  any  especial  provo- 
cation he  is  always  ready  to  recapitul^^te  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  all  that  can  be  s4id 
against  England  and  in  favor  of  her  enemies. 
Something  has  been  wanting  hitherto  in  the 
discussions  as  to  America.  The  rights  of  the 
question  seemed  to  be  all  one  way.  The  state- 
ments on  the  other  side  all  turned  out  to  be 
forged  history  and  the  argjiments  false  reason- 
ing.t  Tet  we  were  not  quite  satisfied.  Every 
one  waited  for  John  Bright's  speech.  From 
somewhere  or  other  it  was  sure  to  come,  and 
until  it  had  been  delivered  it  was  not  safe  to 
predicate  that  all  that  could  i)os8ibly  be  alleged 
against  this  country  had  been  said. 

This  event  has  at  length  come  off.  Mr. 
Bright  has  done  his  accustomed  office  at  Koch- 
dale.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  be  so  careful  iu  his  choice.  Speak- 
ing upon  so  vast  a  question  as  that  of  peace  or 
war  with  one  of  the  powers  of  North  America, 
it  might  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
chosen  some  conspicuous  arena.  Manchester, 
which  made  him  a  great  public  character;  Bir- 
mingham, which  sends  him  to  Parliament ;  or 
London,  which  might  afford  an  audience  where 
wealth  and  intelligence  would  have  mingled, 
might  either  of  them  have  been  some  test  of 
the  general  mind.  Rochdale,  however,  is  a 
mere  nest  of  fnrnaces,  and  has  no  communion 
of  sentiment  with  the  country  around,  nor  the 
least  possible  influence  over  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  generally.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
here  a  matter  of  much  importance  where  Mr. 
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Bright  speaks,  but,  as  he  speaks  lesd  for  Eng- 
land than  for  the  foreign  newspapers,  it  is 
as  well  oor  neighbors. should  know  that  the 
sentiments  which  Mr.  Bright  wishes  to  dis- 
seminate jost  now  are  not  those  which  he 
thinks  it  convenient  to  speak  either  in  his  ow& 
borough  or  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  It  might  sometimes  appear  that  he 
fancied  while  speaking  he  was  deliyering  his 
speech,  as  he  said,  ^^  in  the  city  of  Boston,  or 
the  city  of  JN'ew  York."  But  he  has  delivered 
himself  of  tliat  which  we  wished  to  hear ;  and 
BOW,  having  heard  the  DeviKs  advocate,  we 
can  rest  in  comfortable  security  that  there  is 
nothing  untold  which  can  be  said  against  us 
and  our  country.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of 
Mr.  Bright^s  speech  is  made  up  of  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Northern 
States  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  Southern 
States.  With  this  we  submit  that  we,  as  mere 
neutrals,  have  nothing  to  do,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
as  a  peace  man,  has  still  less  to  do.  An  apol- 
ogy for  the  wholesale  manslaughter  which  now 
infests  the  frontier  States  and  desolates  vast 
provinces  is  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Bright 
rather  than  to  his  humanity.  It  is  nothing, 
however,  to  us.  If  Mr.  Bright  chooses  to  ride 
in  blood  up  to  his  saddle-girths  to  put  down 
the  rebellious  South,  and  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it, 
except  to  remark  that  the  old  Pennsylvanian 
leaven  of  intolerance  appears  to  be  extant  in 
high  preservation,  and  that  it  seems  a  pity  Mr. 
Bright^s  energy  and  unscrupulous  determina- 
tion do  not  rule  in  the  White  House,  instead 
of  amusing  a  sixth-rate  provincial  town  in  Eng- 
land. We,  however,  are  neutrals.  It  is  for 
Mr.  Bright  to  break  neutrality,  and  to  advocate 
the  taking  a  part  with  one  of  these  belligerents. 
It  is  for  Mr.  Bright  to  taunt  every  one  who 
will  not  do  a  dishonest  thing  with  a  want  of 
kindliness  and  sympathy.  We  have  with  an 
almost  judicial  impartiality  cautiously  refraine<l 
from  siding  with  either  faction,  and  when  Mr. 
Bright  affirms  that  "  The  Timea  in  this  country 
has  done  all  that  it  could  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  America,'*  we  appeal  at 
once  to  a  public  which  is  not  very  oblivious  as 
to  what  appears  in  these  columns,  whether  Mr. 
Bright  has  not  publicly  said  that  which  is  the 
opposite  to  the  truth.  If  we  have  sinned  on 
either  side,  it  was  in  placing  the  worse  side  of 
oar  own  case  forward  while  the  public  indigna- 
tion was  yet  rising,  and  when  the  law  authori- 
ti^  had  not  yet  determined  the  questions  of 
international  law.  While  the  rights  of  the  case 
were  doubtful  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
moderate,  and  not  to  excite,  the  popular  feel- 
ing. General  Scott  himself  has  found  the  best 
support  for  his  own  weak  defence  of  what  has 
happened  in  a  quotation  from  our  first  obser- 
vations upon  the  intelligence  of  the  outrage 
to  our  flag    We  have  every  wish  to  give  a 


patient  hearing  to  the  Devil's  advocate,  but  we 
object  to  his  concentrating  those  things  where- 
of his  client  is  the  father  entirely  upon  ns.  We 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  prepared  to  accept  Mr. 
Bright's  creed  as  to  the  Yankee  millennium, 
and  to  hound  on  the  North  to  exterminate  the 
South— as  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  South 
were  not  as  much  our  kinsmen  as  the  mixed 
races  of  the  North ;  but  we  do  not  therefore 
accept  the  accusation  that  *'  the  leading  lonr- 
nal  has  not  published  one  fair,  honorable,  or 
friendiy  article  toward  the  States  since  Lin- 
coln's accession  to  office."  We  have  from  the 
first  adovcated  moderation,  humanity,  and 
peace.  We  have  from  the  flrst  deprecated  a 
fratricidal  war.  We  have  shrunk  from  the 
sanguinary  energy  of  the  peace  apostle  of 
Rochdale,  who  has  now  learned  to  translate  the 
advocacy  of  mnrder  and  massacre  by  the  words 
"  fairness,"  **  honor,"  and  "  friendBhip."  We 
have  been  content  to  stand  aloof,  and  simply 
to  recommend  both  parties  to  try  negotiation, 
arbitration — any  thing  rather  than  a  sanguinary 
civil  war. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  portion  of 
JAv,  Bright's  speech  which  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  between  the  Federal  States  and 
this  country  will  be  by  many  considered  to 
partake  too  much  of  the  character  of  buffoon- 
ery to  be  upon  a  level  with  tlie  importance  of 
the  subject.  The  sneer  at  "  what  is  called  in- 
ternational law,"  is  surely  rather  worthy  of  a 
jester  than  a  statesman,  and  the  similitude  of 
the  United  States  to  a  man  nearly  dead  drunk, 
and  ready  to  fight  anybody,  is  much  more  face- 
tious than  argumentative.  But  we  have  one 
grain  of  comfort.  Mr.  Bright  has  nothing  to 
say  in  favor  or  in  defence  of  the  outrage  com- 
mitted upon  our  flag.  He  promises  that  upon 
some  future  occasion  he  will  produce  instances 
of  many  similar  outrages  committed  by  us  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago.  We  disposed  of  this  style  of 
argument  yesterday,  and  shall  not  condescend 
to  reiterate  the  obvious  answer  to-day.  Mr. 
Bright,  however,  has  not  added  a  line  to  the 
little  the  Americans  and  their  advocates  have 
said  in  excuse  of  what  they  have  done  This  is 
very  reassuring.  If  Mr.  Bright^  who  was  sup- 
ported at  Rochdale  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sul, and,  no  doubt,  by  all  the  aid  which  the 
United  States  can  afford,  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  sneer  at  all  international  law,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  up  the  outrage  upon 
the  British  flag  as/Mmpolitio  and  bad,"  we  are 
tolerably  sure  that  we  nave  heard  all  that  can 
be  said  against  England,  and  that  she  is  indis- 
putably right  in  taking  the  straight  course  to 
vindicate  ner  honor.  Let  America  judge  by 
the  speech  of  her  greatest  admirer  in  England 
how  little  can  be  said  for  her  outrage  upon  a 
friendly,  although  a  neutral,  country.  Let  her 
know,  also,  that  in  this  country  even  this  com- 

Earatively  moderate  speech  of  Mr.  Bright  is 
ut  a  voice  without  an  echo. 
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Doo.  2. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  AND  ENGLAND. 
THEIR  INTERNATIONAL  SPIRIT. 

A   LBTT£R  tO   niCHARD   COltOKH,  S8Q.,  «.   r.,   BT'JOfiSPB  P. 
THOMPSON,  D.  O.,  OP  KXW  TOBK. 

jRicTiard  Cobden^  ^^'%  -^f.  P. : 

Siu :  When  I  was  in  London,  in  1852,  yon 
did  me  the  honor  to  request  my  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  Public  School  system  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  **  A  Select 
Committee  of  the  Housd  of  Commons  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  Manchester.^*  And  wheR 
you  were  in  New  York,  in  1859,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  you  in  person  to  some 
of  the  largest  of  the  city  schools,  and  of  thu» 
acquainting  you  with  the  details  of  their  ad- 
ministration. This  public  interchange  of  views 
upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  so  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  both  the  English-speaking 
nations,  emboldens  me  to  proffer  my  testimony 
upon  a  question  involving  every  interest  of 
these  nations,  and  which  now  has  precedeifce 
of  all  others — I  mean  the  international  spirit 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  With  ques- 
tions of  international  law  I  shall  not  meddle. 
The  '*  Trent  Case  '^  has  already  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  the  American  people,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  England.  But 
aside  from  that  cAse,  the  tone  of  many  of  your 
Journals  toward  the  United  States  is  denuncia- 
tory and  warlike ;  and  should  this  be  met  in 
the  same  spirit  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
a  collision  of  forces  might  speedily  follow  the 
angry  strife  of  words.  It  therefore  becomes 
thoughtful  aud  patriotic  men  in  both  countries 
to  endeavor  to  allay  this  unwarrantable  tone 
of  crimination,  and  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
their  countrymen  to  those  great  interests  of 
constitutionid  liberty,  of  human  freedom,  and 
of  Christian  civilization,  which  Enghind  and 
the  United  States  possess  in  common  as  a  trust 
for  mankind.  This  you  have  already  done  in 
your  letter  of  Dec.  2,  1861,  to  the  Mayor  of 
Rochdale,  so  wise  in  its  suggestions,  and  so  ad- 
mirable in  its  spirit  of  conciliation.  Accept 
this,  sir,  as  a  humble  response  to  that,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  same  end. 

I  write  to  you  simply  as  a  witness,  concern- 
ing facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
tne  people  of  England,  and  as  to  the  grave 
moral  questions  involved  in  oiir  civil  war.  Ar- 
gument, appeal,  suggestion  even,  touching  the 
duty  of  English  Christians  and  philanthropists 
toward  us  in  this  struggle — all  this  is  foreign 
from  my  thoughts.  We  do  not  appeal  to  Eng- 
land for  sympathy  or  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  war  for  national  integrity,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  liuman  freedom,  against  a  rebel- 
lion sprung  upon  us  by  fraud  and  treason,  and 
organized  solely  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  We 
desire  only  the  just  Judgment  of  the  English 
people  upon  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  moral 


support  of  the  Right  which  that  judgment  will 
assuredly  bring.  You,  personally,  do  not  require 
even  the  testimony  that  I  propose  to  offer ;  but 
it  may  give  value  to  this  testimony  in  other 
quarters,  if  it  is  understood  that  you  know  the 
witness  to  be  reliable  upon  the  matters-of-fact. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  three  points : 

(1.)  The  prevalent  tpirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  people  of  England, 

(2.)  The  social,  political^  and  moral  condition 
<(f  the  loyal  States  during  this  intestine  tear. 

(8.)  Ine  bearing  of  the  tear  for  the  Union 
vpon  constitutional  liberty^  human  freedom^ 
and  Christian  eitilisation, 

I.  Though  my  distinct  personal  recollections 
cover  hardly  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  gen- 
eration, I  have  lived  long  enough  to  witness  a 
complete  and  most  favorable  change  in  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  United  States  toward 
England.  In  my  boyhood  the  an^t-British  feel- 
ing engendered  by  the  war  of  1812  was  yet 
rife,  and  the  successes  of  General  Jackson  in 
that  war  were  the  rallying-cry  of  his  party  in 
three  successive  Presidential  campaigns.  Still 
later,  the  large  emigration  to  this  country  from 
Ireland,  enabled  demagogues  who  courted  the 
Irish  vote,  to  make  political  capital  by  de- 
nouncing the  English  Government,  and  avow- 
ing their  sympathy  with  ^^  O^Connell  and  Re- 
peal.^' At  the  same  tim6  the  renewed  vigor 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North — where 
it  had  been  comparatively  dormant  since  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  by  all  the  Northern 
States  in  which  it  had  existed — awakened  the 
Jealousy  of  the  South  toward  England  as  the 
earnest  opponent  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade; 
and  the  Northern  allies  of  the  slaveocracy, 
for  political  effect,  ascribed  the  abolition  move- 
ment to  *^  British  gold.**  It  was  by  this  absurd 
cry  that  mobs  were  raised  in  the  Northern 
States  against  Mr.  George  Thompson,  (late  M. 
P.,)  and  others— really  Southern  slaveholders' 
mobs  raised  in  Northern  cities,  by  appeals 
to  the  anti-British  feeling  which  the  South  had 
so  industriously  fostered. 

But  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  in- 
creased intercourse  between  England  and 
America,  by  commerce  and  travel,  especially 
since  steam  navigation  was  established  upon 
the  Atlantic;  the  frequent  interchange  of  civil- 
ities betw^een  ecclesiastical  bodies,  literary  and 
benevolent  societies,  authors,  clergymen,  ar- 
tists, and  others,  in  the  two  countries ;  in  a 
word,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  which 
Americans  have  gained  of  the  spirit  and  the 
institntions  of  the  English  people,  and  the  per- 
sonal friendships  which  many  Americans  have 
formed  with  Englishmen,  have  completely 
eradicated  from  the  intelligent  and  Christian 
people  of  the  Northern  States  the  traditionary 
antipathies  of  1812.  The  •*  Ashburton  Treaty  " 
of  1842  was  regarded  with  wide-spread  satis- 
faction, as  having  removed  all  occasion  of  mis- 
understanding between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  and  the  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  with  Canada  was  welcomed  not 
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only  in  the  interest  of  trade,  bnt  as  an  addi- 
tional bond  of  amity  between  the  parent  coun- 
try and  ourselves.  During  the  Crimean  war 
the  sympathies  of  the  South  and  her  pro-slavery 
allies  in  the  North,  were  unmistakably  w,ith 
Bussia,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  England  bumbled 
as  an  anti -slavery  power.  Others  at  the  North, 
whose  sympathies  are  heartily  with  England  as 
the  champion  of  freedom  in  Europe,  were  tem- 
porarily alienated  from  her  cause  when  they 
saw  her  upholding  the  Orescent,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a  cruel  despotism 
and  fanaticism.  Yet  the  more  intelligent  ob- 
servers of  Eastern  afifairs  clung  to  England  in 
that  struggle,  as'  the  protector  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  alike  (v^ainst  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Mohammedan  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Greek. 
And  iu  the  direful  days  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion, 
the  sympathies  of  the  Ohristian  people  of  the 
North  were  nnanimously  and  earnestly  with 
England ;  for  they  honor  her  as  the  conservator 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  and  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization in  the  East.  The  spontaneous  but  re- 
spectful enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern States  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  must  have  given  to  England  the* 
fullest  assurance  of  our  national  good-will.  This 
was  not  the  ivUe  curiosity  of  a  democracy  to  see 
the  heir  of  the  most  illustrious  throne  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world ;  it  was  the  homage  of  a 
great,  free,  Christian  nation,  to  the  free,  Ohris- 
tian, noble,  Motlier-nation,  and  its  courtesy,  as 
well,  to  the  sovereign  of  that  nation  in  the  per- 
son of  her  son.  The  British  flag,  which  some 
think  us  so  eager  to  "  insult,"  waved  over  our 
shipping  and  our  public  buildings;  "  Qod  save 
tlie  Queen,"  was  heard  in  our  streets  and  our 
churches;  and  pulpit  and  press  echoed  the 
words  of  peace  and  good-will.  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  these  Northern  States 
toward  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  South- 
ern rebellion.  Since  then,  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  in  England  upon  our  national  con- 
.flict  has  produced  in  us  not  animosity,  nor 
alienation,  but  disappointment  and  regret. 

Upon  each  side  there  have  been  at  least  two 
causes  of  misapprehension,  which  have  tended 
to  place  each  nation  iiTa  false  position  before 
the  other.  That  portion  of  the  English  press 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  has  been  too 
readily  assumed  to  represent  the  English  peo- 
ple upon  this  question.  In  our  generous  appre- 
cLition  of  the  English  people  as  the  friends  of 
I)opular  freedom  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, we  hod  overlooked  the  strength,  energy, 
and  persistence  of  that  party  in  England  which 
favors  oligarchy  in  State  and  Church  ;  and  we 
were  at  Srst  confounded  with  their  voice  as 
the  voice  of  England  !  We  had  also  assumed 
that  the  English  were  nnanimous  in  their  moral 
conviction  ai^ainst  slavery;  forgetting  that, 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  ceased  to  be 
a  practical  question  in  the  British  dominions, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interest«i,  closely 
interlinked  with  slavery  in  the  South,  might 
pervert  or  overrule  conscience  in  Enghmd,  as 


they  had  already  to  some  extent  in  our  North* 
eru  States.  In  a  word,  we  had  given  England 
the  credit  of  being  more  unselfish  in  this  mat- 
ter than  ourselves ;  and  hence  our  disappoint- 
ment at  discovering  that  her  sympathies  were 
not  avowedly  and  unanimously  with  us,  in  a 
struggle  which  we  of  the  North  see  to  involve 
the  preservation  of  coustitutibnol  liberty  and 
the  overthrow  Df  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  England, 
as  is  quite  natural,  failing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  national  Government  known  as 
**  the  United  States,"  and  a  mere  confedercUion 
of  independent  sovereignties,  have  failed  also  to 
perceive  that  the  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  is  really  with  us  a  question  of  na- 
tional life.  Hence  many  among  you,  from  the 
first,  adopted  the  merely  material  view  of  our 
conflict  which  Earl  Bussell  lately  expressed — 
that  it  is  "  for  empire  (5n  the  one  side,  and  for 
independence  on  the  other."  I  shall  return  to 
this  point, — ^barely  noting  here,  that  a  radical 
misconception  of  our  political  structure  has  led 
the  English  people  to  undervalue  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  Constitutional  and  Na- 
tional Government,  which  to  us  is  the  first 
question  of  the  war. 

A  second  cause  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  English  people  lies  in  their  want  of 
familiarity  with  various  currents  and  phe^s  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  this  country.  They 
have  estimated  the  strength  of  that  sentiment 
by  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  particular 
anti-slavery  organizations — some  of  which  have 
been  obtruded  upon  their  notice  as  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  exponents  of  anti-slavery  feeling 
in  the  North.  As  with  the  English  abolition- 
ists of  thirty-five  years  ago,  so  with  emancipa- 
tionists in  this  country,  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  exterminating  slavery,  or  of  acting  against 
the  system ;  the  qnestion  being  complicated  by 
the  facts,  that  we  had  to  deal  with  slavery  on 
the  broad  scale  upon  our  own  soil ;  that  the  in- 
stitution was  hedged  around  with  Slate-laws^ 
unassailable  from  without;  and  that  it  gave 
to  tha  South  a  leverage  for  elevating  its  own 
candidates  to  the  Presidency,  for  which  the 
North  had  no  sectional  or  political  counter- 
poise. Because  of  diversities  of  anti-slavery 
policy,  mainly  prudential,  no  one  organization 
has  ever  represented  more  than  a  fraction  of 
Northern  sentiment  agmnst  slavery.  Hence 
the  English  public  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  moral  forces  which,  working  these  many 
years  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  family,  had  edu- 
cated the  North  to  that  resolve  to  dethrone 
the  political  power  of  slavei7,  which  first  found 
expression  in  the  nomination  of  Col.  (now  Gen- 
eral) Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and 
took  eflect  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
1860 ;  and  which  the  South,  rightly  interpret- 
ing as  threatening  the  doom  of  slavery,  seized 
upon  as  the  occasion  for  a  rebellion  long  plotted 
in  the  interest  of  slavery  alone.    Moreover,  as 
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the  hearty  anti -slavery  seTitlment  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  has  failed  to  find  expression  through 
the  representatives  and  the  reputed  organs  of 
their  Government,  so  the  anti-slavery  jsentiment 
of  the  North,  now  well-nigh  unuuimons,  has 
failed  as  yet  to  find  its  adequate  expression 
through  authoritative  acts  and  utterances  of 
the  Government  at  Washington;  and  hence 
the  great  popular  parties  in  hoth  nations  which 
are  really  one  in  hostility  to  slavery,  and  should 
he  visibly  one  in  seeking  its  ovcrtlirow,  are 
made  to  regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

But  in  spite  of  these  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing, and  the  disappointment  and  regret  which 
the  supposed  attitude  of  England  toward  the 
United  States  in  its  struggle  has  produced 
throughout  the  North,  I  am  confident  that  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  to-day  is  not  hos- 
tile to  England.  The  history  of  the  Trent  case 
is  conclusive  on  this  point.  The  news  of  the 
seizure  of  the  rebel  commissioners,  Mason  and 
Blidell,  by  the  San  Jacinto,  awakened  at  the 
North  grave  apprehensions  of  difficulty  with 
England;  and  the  feeling  was  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, that  all  cause  of  offence  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  should  be  avoided  by  the 
Government  at  Washington.  In  the  general 
exultation  at  the  arrest  of  these  prominent  con- 
spirators against  the  Union,  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  *'  insult "  the  flag  under  which  they 
were  found  at  sea.  By  degrees,  the  array  of 
precedents  and  decisions,  mainly  Englu\  satis- 
fied the  popular  mind  that  the  act  of  Com- 
mander Wilkes  was  justifiable  by  intcmationah 
law,  though  technically  a  departure  from  the 
more  iust  and  liberal  views  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  hitherto  maintained  by  the  United 
States.  But  while  the  public  mind  was  thus 
made  up  as  to  the  right  of  the  case,  and  the 
resolve  was  taken  to  maintain  national  right 
and  honor  at  any  cost,  there  was  also  an 
avowed  readiness  to  make  reparation  to  Eng- 
land, if  Commander  Wilkes  had  transcended 
his  powers,  -ot  to  make  any  concession  consist- 
ent with  honor  for  the  sake  of  peace  with  a  kin- 
dred nation.  The  news  of  the  extraordinary 
excitement  which  the  affair  of  the  Trent  had 
produced  in  England,  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the  menaces  of 
the  British  press,  surprised  us  in  a  state  of 
calmness  upon  a  ouestion  which  had  become 
quite  secondary.  These  demonstrations,  how- 
ever, failed  to  excite  a  corresponding  feeling  in 
the  American  people,  who  cheerfully  resigned 
the  matter  to  tlieir  Government,  which  had 
thus  far  maintained  a  discreet  silence  upon  the 
act  of  Commander  Wilkes.  And  when  the 
Government,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  reversed 
the  popular  verdict  upon  the  case,  its  decision 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  press  and  the  people 
with  a  unanimity  seldom  witnessed  upon  a 
question  of  national  policy.  Your  knowledge 
of  the  American  people,  and  your  high  sense 
of  national  honor,  will  assure  you,  sir,  that  this 
decision  of  our  Government,  acquiesced  in  by 


the  entire  North,  was  prompted  tmly  by  ^the 
spirit  of  a  Just  and  honorable  conciliation.  Wo 
have  refiised  to  make  this  affair  an  occasion  of 
war  with  England,  because  by  every  interest 
of  commerce,  of  freedom,  of  humanity,  of  Chris- 
tian hope  and  progress  for  mankind,  we  are 
averse  to  war  with  England,  and  will  not  enter 
into  it  except  for  a  cause  which  shall  be  at  onco 
just  and  inevitable. 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  belligerent  attitude 
assumed  by  England  in  the  Trent  case  has  pro- 
duced at  the  North  a  sense  of  injtiry  which 
might  be  kindled  into  a  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  England.  Here  and  there  an  over- 
heated or  designing  politician  may  attempt  to 
stir  up  such  hostility.  But  the  people  of  the 
North,  as  a  whole,  have  no  such  feeling ;  and 
no  politician  of  sagacity  would  so  far  risk  his 
own  reputation  as  to  advocate  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  If  the  British  Government 
shall  meet  all  possible  differences  in  the  spirit 
of  magnanimity  with  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  met  its  demand  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  Itlason  and  Slidell,  there  cannot  be  a 
war  between  the  two  nations.  And  so  far  as 
•the  spirit  of  Americans  toward  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  peaceable  relations  of  the  two 
countries  will  be  maintained,  unless  England 
shall  force  a  war  upon  us.  In  that  event,  his- 
tory will  record  our  part. 

IF.  This  Trent  case  is  also  pertinent  in  evi- 
dence upon  the  Second  point  above  referred 
to: — ^the  present  social,  political,  and  moral 
condition  of  the  loyal  States.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  a  portion  of  the  English  press,  that 
society  in  the  North  has  become  demoralized 
by  war;  that  the  press  and  the  Government 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob ;  that  persons  ob- 
noxious to  the  populace  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity and  violence;  that  prisoners  of  war  are 
subjected  to  cruelty ;  and  that  political  parties 
in  the  North  are  in  a  ferment  which  may  at 
any  moment  break  out  into  a  second  civil  war. 
But  in  face  of  such  assertions  we  have  seen  the 
Government  dispose  of  this  exciting  affair,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  popular  pre-judgment, 
and  vet  there  has  not  been  a  public  meeting  in 
all  the  North  to  disapprove  of  that  decision, 
not  a  solitary  attempt  to  raise  a  party  against 
the  Administration  upon  this  ground.  Had 
Mason  and  Slidell  been  conveyed  to  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Washington,  for  formal  surren- 
der to  British  authority,  obnoxious  as  they  are 
to  the  whole  community,  they  would  have  been 
sufiered  to  depart  without  molestation.  The 
moh  spirit  is  nowhere  apparent  in  the  North. 
In  the  first  popular  enthusiasm,  after  the  as- 
sault upon  the  national  flag  at  Fort  Snmter, 
there  were  a  few  acts  of  violence  toward  per- 
sons and  newspapers  in  open  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion.  But  such  acts,  few  and  insignifi- 
cant as  they  were,  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  extent  and  population  of  the  North, 
were  promptly  condemned  by  •  public  senti- 
ment, and  have  not  been  repeated.  In  NeW 
York,  where  elements  of  turbulence  might  be 
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looked  for,  there  bas  beeo,  since  therwar  began, 
no  attempt  at  a  riot,  and  no  inAioation  of  a  riot- 
ons  spirit  in  the  commonitj.  There  has  been 
no  increase  of  oar  police  force ;  our  State  and 
municipal  elections  and  our  public  holidays 
have  passed  in  quiet ;  there  are  no  indications 
of  general  distress;  there  have  been  no 
^^  strikes  "  among  working-men ;  there  is  little 
apparent  idlen^  and  even  less  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  vagrancj;  the  poor  aM  well 
cared  for  by  public  and  private  charities ;  and 
the  people,  with  one  accord,  meet  the  taxes 
and  buidens  of  the  war  without  clamor  or  re- 
pining. While  there  are  diversities  of  view  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  Qovemment,  especially 
with  regard  to  slavery,  there  is  no  organized 
opposition  to  the  Administration ;  nor  are  there 
parties  anywhere  in  the  North  arrayed  against 
each  other  upon  the  great  national  issue  now 
pending.  Indeed,  sir,  should  you  visit  New 
York  to-day,  except  the  sight  of  passing  sol- 
diers, yon  would  find  almost  nothing  to  remind 
yon  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  war.  There  is 
hardly  a  symptom  of  war  to  be  seen  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  While  the  people 
accommodate  themselves  to  increased  taxes  and 
reduced  incomes,  the  tone  of  society  is  cheer- 
ful, and  even  gay ;  and  charitable,  edncationsJ, 
and  religious  institutions  are  sustained  with 
hardly  less  than  usual  liberality  and  vigoi{ 

On  the  other  hand,  this  state  of  quiet  and 
unanimity  is  not  enforced  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Government.  We  are  not  consciously  curtailed 
of  our  liberties;  we  have  not  suddenly  ex- 
changed a  republic  for  a  despotism.  The  sud- 
den and  critical  emergency  of  a  civil  war 
springing  from  a  well-compacted  and  widely- 
ramified  treason,  has  compelled  the  Govem- 
ment  to  interdict  whatever  would  give  **aid 
and  comfort  **  to  the  rebels,  to  arrest  persons 
fiiirly  suspected  of  that  crime,  and  in  extreme 
cases  to  declare  martial  law,  for  a  time,  in  local- 
ities strongly  in  sympathy  vrith  the  rebellion. 
But  at  no  time  has  the  country,  or  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  it,  been  placed  under  martial 
law.  Those  extraordinary  powers  which  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  National  Government 
for  '^  suppressing  insurrection,^*  have  been  used 
in  the  main  with  a  commendable  moderation 
and  discretion.  They  have  not  been  oppressive 
to  the  people,  for  the  heart  of  the  people  of  the 
North  is  in  the  war,  and  they  .concede  to  Gov- 
ernment for  the  time  whatever  constitutional 
prerogative  is  needful  for  the  public  safety. 
There  is  no  censorship  over  the  press.  On  the 
contrary,  our  daily  newspapers  criticize  freely 
any  and  every  measure  of  the  Government. 
There  is  no  surveillance  over  persons  who  have 
not  challenged  suspicion  by  conspiring  with  the 
rebels.  The  families  of  notorious  rebels  are 
living  unmolested  at  the  North,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  very  Government  which  those 
rebels  are  seieking  to  destroy.  Prisoners  are 
here  allowed  all  the  comforts  and  privileges 
compatible  with  the  public  safety.  I  doubt 
wlifttber  one  of  this  class  could  sustain  before 
8or.  Doa  2 


an  English  jury  a  charge  of  cruelty,  or  even  of 
neglect.  Our  National  Congress  has  not  va» 
.cated  its  privileges  in  favor  of  the  Cabinet  or 
of  the  Camp.  It  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
this  commission  summons  before  it  Cabinet 
officers  and  Generals  to  give  their  testimony. 

War  must  bring  hardship  and  sometimes 
injustice  to  individuals.  The  recent  order  of 
the  British  Government  forbidding  the  export 
of  munitions  of  war,  is  doubtless  Mt  by  inno* 
cent  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  a  per-* 
sonal  injury-  and  loss.  That  order  was  issued 
upon  the  bare  presumption  of  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  But  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  civil  war;  with  a  fierce  and 
threatening  rebellion  to  subdue  upon  our  own 
soil;  and  military  necessity  must  sometimes 
contravene  the  interests  of  individuals.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  disabuse  the  English  public  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  become  either  a  nation  of  monsters 
or  a  nation  of  slaves.  I  know  whereof  1  afiirm, 
when  I  thus  declare  to  you,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  dreadM  provocations  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  humanity  and  for- 
bearance have  marked  the  conduct  of  this^  war 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  North  are  jealous  for  themselves  of  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
South  haa  assailed. 

III.  Not  to  weary  your  patience,  T  pass  to  the 
third  point  above  proposed,  viz. :  the  bearing 
of  the  war  for  the  Union  upon  constitution^ 
liberty,  human  freedom,  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. These  are  objects  dear  to  every  true 
Englishman ;  they  are  interests  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  possess  in  common 
with  the  people  of  England.  But  we  can 
maintain  and  promote  these  interests  on  ocir 
part,  only  by  preserving  the  Union  as  it  now 
exbts  under  the  Constitution.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  is  not  a  numerical  nor  a  tei^ 
ritorial  question ;  not  a  mere  question  of  popu- 
lation and  empire.  It  is  a  grave  misapprehen- 
sion to  conceive  of  this  Union  as,  in  any  sense, 
a  Confederation  of  States.  The  several  States 
exist  under  the  Union  with  their  vested  rights, 
just  OS  the  city  of  London  has  rights  by  charter 
which  neither  Crown  nor  Parliament  can  in- 
vade ;  and  in  a  country  so  vast  as  the  United 
States,  it  is  only  by  such  local  subdivision  and 
distribution  of  government  that  the  popular 
element  in  government  can  be  kept  unim- 
paired.- But'  the  States,  as  such,  did  not  framo 
the  Union;'  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  have 
come  into  existence  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  administered  upon  its  own 
territories ;  and  no  State  has  any  sovereignty 
Ai  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  sphere  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  distinctly  rejected  the  plan  of 
a, federation  of  States  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  colonies  asserted  their  independence, 
and  adopted  tlie  plan  of  a  popular  National 
Government.    The  preamble  to  the  Constita- 
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lion  sets  this  fortli  in  explicit  terms :  *'  Wb,  tbk 
People  of  the  United  States,  iu  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  ineare. 
domestic  tranquillity,  proviiie  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  ee- 
cure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
oar  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  United  States,  therefore,  is  a  Government, 
representing  the  people  in  their  nationality, 
and  established  for  all  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  a  National  Government.  Secession  is  simply 
disintegration ;  not  the  withdrawal  of  mem-  . 
bers  from  a  confederacy,  hut  the  severing  of 
the  nexiu  that  holds  together  a  Constitutional 
Government  and  a  free  nation.  Its  principle, 
once  admitted,  disintegrates  that  Government 
which  was  established  *^  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
What  we  contend  for,  therefore,  in  behalf  of 
the  Union,  is  not  territory,  nor  numerical 
strength,  but  the  vital  principle  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Government,  ordained  in  and  for  free- 
dom, now  assailed  at  its  very  heart.  Can  Eng- 
lishmen wonder  that  we  have  taken  up  arms  in 
such  a  cause,  or  be  indifferent  to  the  result? 
Oan  they  even  appear  to  countenance  that 
slave  oligarchy  which  is  the  deadly  foe  of  pop- 
ular liberty  ?  The  war  on  the  part  of  the  loyal 
States  is  not  for  a  commercial  policy  t)r  system. 
The  great  agricultural  West,  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  favor  the  utmost  A*eedom  of 
trade  with  England,  has  furnished  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  army  for  the  Union.  But  the 
West  cannot  suffer  her  great  natural  outlet,  the 
Mississippi,  to  be  disputed  by  a  foreign  power, 
nor  could  the  commerce  of  the  world  enaure  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  frequent  collisions  and 
overturnings  of  divided  nations  occupying  the 
territory  of  the  once  peaceful,  thrifty,  commer- 
cial United  States.  '  Our  very  life  as  an  indus- 
trial nation,  in  which  England  has  so  large  an 
investment,  demands  that  political  unity  which 
the  physical  geography  of  our  country  also  pre- 
scribes. But  higher  than  its  industrial  and 
commercial  interests,  is  the  organic  life  of  the 
nation  acting  through  its  constitutional  forms. 
Without  injury  or  provocation,  the  South  has 
assailed  that  life,  first  by  secret  treason,  then 
by  open  rebellion.  We  must  put  down  this 
rebellion,  or  our  constitutional  liberty  as  a  na- 
tion is  gone ;  for  if  once  the  fatal  precedent  is 
admitted,  that  a  Just  and  equal  Constitution, 
fairly  administered,  can  be  repudiated  at  will, 
and  overthrown  by  violence,  there  is  an  end 
upon  this  soil  to  that  most  sacred  principle  of 
constitutional  freedom  and  order  which  we 
have  inherited  fh)m  England.  We  dare  not 
prove  false  to  our  trust.  It  is  slavery  that  thus 
assails  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  dividing  line 
between  loyalty  and  rebellion  almost  exactly 
coincides  with  the  line  that  ditidcB  the  oppo- 
nente  of  Slavery  from  ii$  defenders. 

Hence  the  bearing  of  this  war  upon  human 
freedom,  and  especially  upon  the  emancipation 
of  the  black  race  in  the  boath,  to  us  is  obvious 


and  most  encouraging.  The  slave  powtf r  in  the 
South,  united  aAd  persistent  in  its  own  inter- 
ests, by  taking  advantage  of  commercial  and 
political  coniplioattons  in  the  North,  had  long 
contrived  to  secure  for  itself  the  control  of  the 
National  Government  and  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic policy.  The  very  Constitution  so  Jealous 
for  personal  liberty,  had  been  tortured  into  an 
instrument  for  the  defence  of  slavery.  This 
need  not  seem  strange  to  Englishmen  who  re* 
member  how  long  p<ditical  and  commercial 
combinations  bef9ed  the  noble  philanthropy  of 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton.  Human  nature,  acting  in 
commerce  and  politics,  does  not  rise  to  any 
higher  level  here  than  it  did  in  Engluid  in 
1827,  when  Mr.  Buxton  said,  ''  If  a  man  had  a 
large  share  of  reputation,  he  would  lose  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
slaves."  But  tlie  moral  sentiment  of  the  North 
was  at  last  aroused  to  the  duty  of  denationaliz- 
ing slavery,  by  forbidding  its  extension  into 
any  territory  of  the  Union,  and  denying  to  it 
the  protection  of  the  National  Government. . 
This  moral  verdict  of  the  North  against  slavery 
was  felt  at  the  South  to  be  the  death-blow  of 
the  system.  Directly  upon  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  South  determined  to  revolt,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  slavery  under  a  new  form 
of  government,  in  which  the  subjugation  pf  the 
black  race  should  be  the  comer-stone.  But  this 
has  precipitated  the  overthrow  of  the  system. 

The  impoverishment  and  desolation  of  tlie 
South  by  war,  and  the  stimulus  already  given 
to  cotton  culture  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
must  undermine  slavery  by  the  laws  of  politioal 
economy  alone.  But  the  rebellion  of  the  South 
may  put  it  in  the  power  of  our  military  com- 
manders to  abolish  slavery  as  a  measure  of  war. 
It  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  confis- 
cate and  so  emancipate  the  slaves  of  all  rebels, 
and  perhaps  to  establish  provisional  govern- 
ments in  every  seceded  State,  treyting  sudi  State 
as  a  lapsed  territory,  and  establishing  therein  the 
institutions  .of  freedom.  In  •  these  and  other 
ways  the  war  is  preparing  the  destruction  of 
slavery ;  and  if  to  you,  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  our  Government  seems  slow  to  use 
the  opportunity  thus  given  of  perpetuating  the 
Union  by  destroying  its  only  foe,  permit  me 
to  remind  you  how.  slow  was*  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  duty  of  abolishing 
slavery  I  how  slow,  again,  to  adopt  those  prin- 
ciplea  of  free  trade  which  are  now  England's 
prosperity  and  glory  I 

But  whatever  the  attitude  of  Government, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Noith  to-day  against 
slavery,  compared  with  that  sentiment  twenty 
years  ago,  is  like  the  sentiment  of  England 
upon  free  trade  to<day  as  compared  with  the 
time  when  the  Manchester  School  began  its 
agitation.  Our  war  for  Union  is  a  war  against 
slavery,  and  the  friends  of  human  freedom  in 
England  will  assuredly  be  with  us  in  the  stmgele. 

But  other  interests  of  Christian  civilization 
are  involved  in  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.    Its  long  period  of  peaee  and  pros- 
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poritj,  its  growth  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
have  favored,  in  this  country,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  aud  Christianity,  the  advanoement 
of  science  and  art,  and  the  development  of 
every  enterprise  of  piety  and  philanthropy. 
Side  by  side  with  England  we  have  labored  for 
the  progress  of  the  race  in  knowledge,  in  free- 
dom, and  iu  virtue,  often  exceeding  her  in  our 
contributions  for  these  ends.  Such  labors  ac- 
cord well  with  the  genius  of  oar  people  and  of 
our  Jnstitutions ;  but  these  can  be  prosecuted 
with  vigor  only  on  the  condition  that  we  re- 
m^n  a  united  people.  Should  the  Union  b^ 
divided,  and  the  Northern  States  compelled  to 
fortify  and  defend  a  frontier  of  thousands  of 
miles  against  a  jealous,  aspiring,  unscrupulous, 
Yindtotiv«  Southern  power,  and  to  protect  their 
commerce  along  an  inhospitable  coast,  we 
ahould  become  of  necessity  a  military  nation, 
alienated  from  the  genial  pursuits  of  knowl- 
edge and  labors  of  piety,  and  oonsumiDg  upon 
an  army  and  navy  for  self-protection,  the  mil- 
t  lions  that  should  be  given  to  schools  and 
churches  at  home,  and  to  missions  abroad. 
And  if  to  this  disruption  should  be  added  a  war 
between  the  two  leading  nations  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  how  dark  and  disastrous  were 
such  a  conflict,  for  the  destinies  of  mankind! 
No  generation  has  witnessed,  no  calculation 
can  compute,  such  evils  as  would  flow  to  pos- 
terity from  a  war  of  England,  in  the  interest 
of  slavery,  up(Ai  the  United  States,  while  strag- 
gling to  maintain  the  interests  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization against  the  barbarism  of  tlie  South. 
But  I  yield  to  no  such  foreboding.  The  Chris- 
tian people  of  England  will  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  to  us  also;  and  I  close  this  letter 
"With  the  words  already  entered  in  your  Edu- 
cational Blue-Book  for  1858, — England  will 
stand  by  the  side  of  her  first-born,  whom  she 
tutored  into  freedom,  the  hope  and  the  defence 
of  liberty,  of  education,  and  of  religion  for  all 
mankind. 

I  am  sir,  with  high  consideration,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

Joseph  P.  Thompsok. 

Nf  V  ToBK,  Jan.  7, 1801 


.    Doo.  8. 
CONFEDERATE  SEQUESTRATION  ACT. 

APPBOVBD  ▲VOUST  80,  1861. 

Ak  Act  for  the  Sequestration  of  the  Estates, 
Property,  and  Effects  of  Alien  Enemies,  and 
for  the  Indemnity  of  Citizens  of  Uie  Confed- 
erate States^  and  Persons  Aiding  the  Same 
in  the  Existmg  War  with  the  United  States : 

Whereoi^  The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  departed  from  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare  in  confiscating  and  destroying 
the  property  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  aU  kinds,  whether  used  for  military 
porposte  or  not ;  and 

Wherea»^  Our  only  protection  against  such 
wrongs  is  to  be  found  in  such  measures  of  re- 


taliation as  will  ultimately  indemnify  our  own 
citizens  for  their  losses,  and  restrain  the  wanton 
excesses  of  our  enemies ;  therefore^ 

Sbotiom  1.  jSS0  it  enacted  hy  the  Congren  ef 
ike  Confederate  States  o/AmericOy  That  all  and 
every  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  within 
these  Confederate  States,  and  every  light  and 
interest  therein  held,  owned^  possessed,  or  en-, 
joyed  by  or  for  an  alien  enemy  since  the  2l6t 
day  of  May,  one  tbousand  eight*  handred  and 
sixty-one,  except  such  debts  due  to  an  alien 
enemy  as  may  liave  been  rmid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  any  one  of  the  Oonfeaerate  States  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  law,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  sequestrated  by  the  Confederate  States 
loi  America,  and  shall  be  held  for  the  full  ind^n- 
nity  of  any  true  and  loyal  citizen  or  resident 
of  these  Confederate  States,  or  other  person 
aiding  said  Confederate  States  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  war  between  said  Confed- 
erate States  and  the  United  States  of  America^ 
and  for  which  he  may  suffer  any  loss  or  injury 
under,  the  act  of  the  United  States  to  whidi 
this  Act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any  other  act 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  ihereol^ 
authorizing  the  seizure,  condemnation,  or  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  other  person  aid* 
ing  said  Copfederate  States,  and  the  same  shall 
be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in 
this  act:  provided,  however,  when  the  estate, 
property,  or  rights  to  be  affectted  by  this  act 
were,  or  are,  within  some  .State  of  this  Confed- 
eracy which  has  become  such  since  said  21st 
day  of  May,  then  this  act  shall  operate  upon, 
and  as  to  such  estate,  property,  or  rights,  and 
all  persons  claiming  the  same  from  and  after 
the  day  such  State  so  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  not  before :  provided,  further, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  not  extend 
to  the  stocks  or  other  public  securities  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  or  of  any  of  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy,  held  or  owned  by 
any  alien  enemy,  or  to  any  debt,  obligation,  or 
sum  due  from  the  Confederate  Government  or 
any  of  the. States,  to  such  alien  enemy.  And 
provided,  also,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  embrace  the  property  of  citizens  or 
residents  of  either  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  or  the  Indian  Territory  south 
of  Kansas,  except  such  of  said  citizens  or  resi- 
dents as  shall  commit  actual  hosUlities  against 
the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  and  abet  the 
United  States  in  the  existing  war  against  the 
Confederate  States. 

Seo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  is, 
and  shall  be,  the  duty  of  each  and  every  citizen 
of  these  Confederate  States -speedily  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  officers  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  law  of  any  and  every  lands^  ten* 
ements  and  hereditaments,  goods  and  chs^tels, 
rights  and  credits,  within  this  Confederacy,  and 
of  every  right  and  interest  therein  hehl,  oVned, 
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possessed,  or  enjoyed  bj  or  for  any  alien  enenij 
as  aforesaid.  ^ 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  attorney,  agent,  former 
partner,  trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or 
controlling  any  such  lauds,  tenements  or  here- 
ditaments, goods  or  chattels,  rights  or  credits, 
or  any  interest  therein,  of  or  for  any  such  alien 
enemy,  speedily  to  inform  the  Receiver  herein- 
after provided  to  be  appointed,  of  tlie  same, 
and  to  render  an  account  thereof,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  to  place  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  such  Beoeiver ;  whereupon  such  person  shall 
be  fully  acquitted  of  all  responsibility  for  prop- 
erty and  effects  so  reported  and  turned  over. 
And  any  such  person  wilfidly  failing  to  give 
such  information  and  render  such  account  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  upon  in- 
dictment and  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  not 
longer  than  six  months,  saici  fine  and  imprison- 
ment to  be  determined  by  the  Court  trying  the 
case,  and  shall  further  be  liable  to  be  sued  by 
said  Confederate  States,  and  subjected  |o  pay 
double  the  value  of  the  estate,  property,  or  ef- 
fects of  the  alien  enemy  held  by  him  or  subject 
to  his  control. 

Seo.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
Judges  of  this  Confederacy  to  give  this  Act 
specially  in  charge  to  the  Grand  Juries  of 
these  Confederate  States,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  at  each  sitting  well  and  truly  to  inquire 
and  report  all  lands,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments, goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits, 
and  every  interest  therein,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  said  Grand  Jury,  held  by  or  for  any 
alien  enemy,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  Receivers,  appointed  under  this  Act,  to 
take  a  copy  of  every  such  report,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  possession  and  control  of 
all  such  property  and  effects  reported,  and  to 
institute  proceedings  for  the  sequestration 
thereof  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Seo.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  each 
Judge  of  this  Confederacy  shall,  as  early  as 
practicable,  appoint  a  Receiver  for  each  section 
of  the  State  for  which  he  holds  a  Court,  and 
shall  require  him,  before  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  to  give^a  bond  in  such  penalty 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Judge,  witn  good 
and  sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Judge,  conditioned  that  he  will  diligently  and 
faitMuUy  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  law.  And  said  officer  shall  hold  Jiis 
oflSce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judge  of  the  district 
or  section  fur  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall 
be  removed  for  incompetency,  or  inefficiency, 
or  infidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust.  And 
should  the  duties  of  any  such  Receiver  at  any 
time  appear  to  the  Judge  to  be  greater  than 
can  be  efficiently  performed  by  him,  then  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  divide  the 
section  into  one  or  more  other  Receivers'  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
«and.  to  appoint  a  Receiver  for  each  of  said 
newly- created  districts.    And  every  such  Re- 


ceiver shall  also,  before  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  ofSce,  make  uatli  in  writing  before 
the  Judge  of  the  district  or  section  for  nrhich 
he  is  appointed,  diligently,  well,  and  truly  to 
execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Seo.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  Vo 
the  duty  of  the  several  Receivers  aforesaid  t<> 
take  the  possession,  control,  and  management 
of  all  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  goods 
and  chattels,  rights  and  credits  of  each  and  every 
alien  enemy  within  the  section  for  which  ho 
acts.  And  to  this  end  he  is  empowered  and  re- 
quired, whenever  necessary  for  accomplishing 
tne  purposes  of  this  act,  to  sue  for  and  recover 
the  «ame  in  the  name  of  said  Confederate 
States,  allowing,  in  the  recovery  of  credits,  such 
delays  as  may  have  been,  or  way  be  prescribed 
in  any  State  as  to  the  collection  of  debts  therein 
during  the  war.  And  tlie  form  and  mode  of 
action,  whether  the  matter  be  of  jurisdiction  in 
law  or  equity,  shall  .be  by  petition  to  the  Court 
setting  forth,  as  best  he  can,  the  estate,  prop- 
erty, right,  or  thing  sought  to  be  recovered,  with  • 
the  name  of  the  person  holding,  exercising  su- 
I)ervision  over,  in  possession  of,  or  controlling 
the  same,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  praying  a 
sequestration  thereof.  Notice  sliall  thereupon 
be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court,  or  by  the 
Receiver,  to  such  persons,  with  a  copy  of  the 
petition,  and  the  same  shall  be  served  by  the 
Marshal  or  deputy,  and  returned  to  the  Court  as 
other  mesne  process  in  law  causes,  whereupon 
the  cause  shall  be  docketed  and  stand  for  trial « 
in  the  Court,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
its  business,  and  the  Court  or  Judge  shall,  at 
any  time,  make  all  orders  of  seizure  that  may 
seem  necessary  to  secure  the  subject  matter  of 
the  suit  from  danger  of  loss,  injury,  destruction 
or  waste,  and  may,  pending  the  cause,  make  or- 
ders of  sale  in  cases  that  may  seem  to  such  Judge 
or  Court  necessary  to  preserve  any  property  sued 
for  from  perishing  or  waste : 

Provided^  That  in  any  case  when  the  Confed- 
erate Judge  shall  find  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  property  so  sequestered, 
to  leave  the  same  in  the  hunds  and  under  tlic 
control  of  any  debtor  or  person  in  whose  hands 
the  real  estate  and  slaves  were  seized,  who  may 
be  in  possession  of  the  said  property  or  creditp, 
he  shall  order  the  same  to  remain  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  said  debtor  or  person 
in  whose  hands  the  real  estate  and  slaves  were 
seized,  requiring  in  every  such  case  such  security 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  property  and  credits 
as  he  may  deem  sufficient  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  to  abide  by  such  further  orders  as  the 
Court  may  make  in  the  premises.  But  this  pro- 
viso shall  not  apply  to  bank  or  other  cori)ora- 
tion  stock,  or  dividends  due  or  which  may  bo 
due  thereon,  or  to  rents  on  real  estate  in  cities. 
And  no  debtor  or  other  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  proviso  unless  he  has  first 
paitl  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  all  interests 
or  net  profits  which  may  have  accnied  since  the 
21st  May,  1861,  and,  in  all  cases  coming  under 
this  proviso,  such  debtor  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
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over  annually  to  the  Receiver  all  interest  which 
may  accrue  as  the  same  falls  due ;  and  the  per- 
son in  whose  hands  any  other  propei:ty  may  be 
left  shall  be  bound  to  account  for  and  pay  over 
annually  to  the  Receiver  the  net  incomes  or 
profits  of  said  property,  and  on  failure  of 
such  debtor  or  other  person  to  pay  over  such 
interest,  net  income,  or  profits,  as  the  same  falls 
due,  the  Receiver  may  demand  and  recover  the 
debt  or  property.  And  wherever,  after  the  ten 
days'  notice  to  any  debtor  or  person  in  whose 
hands  property  or  debts  may  be  left  of  an  ap- 
plication for  further  security,  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Oourt  that 
the  securities  of  such  debtor  or  person  are  not 
ample,  the  Court  may,  on  the  failure  of  the  party 
to  give  suftcient  additional  security,  render  Judg^ 
ment  against  all  parties  on  the  bond  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  debt  or  property :  Provided  fur- 
ther^ That  said  Oourt  may,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Jnd^e  thereof,  the  public  exigen- 
cies may  require  it,  order  the  money  due  as 

*  aforesaid  to  be  demanded  by  the  Receiver ;  and 
if  upon  demand  of  the  Receiver,  made  in  con- 
formity to  a  decretal  or^^r  of  the  Court  requiring 
said  Receiver  to  collect  any  debts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  seoarity  may  have  been  given  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  debtor  or  his 
security  shall  fail  to  pay  the  same,  then  upon  ten 
days'  notice  to  said  debtor  and  his  security,  given 
by  8<ud  Receiver,  of  a  motion  to  be  made  in  said 
Court  for  judgment  for  the  amount  so  secured, 
said  Court,  at  the  next  term  thereof,  may  pro- 
ceed to  render  judgment  against  said  principal 
and  security,  or  against  the  party  served  with 
such  notice,  for  the  sum  so  secured,  with  inter- 
est thereon,  in  the  narao  of  said  Receiver,  and 
to  issue  execution  therefor. 

Ssa  7.  Any  person  iu  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  subject  matter  of  any  such  suit, 
or  claiming  any  interest  therein,  may,  by  order 
of  the  Comt,  be  admitted  as  a  defendant  and  be 

'    allowed  to  defend  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 

Eropounded  by  him;  but  no  person  shall  be 
eard  in  defence  until  he  shall  fife  a  plea,  veri- 
fied by  affidavit  and  sig'ned  by  him,  setting  forth 
that'no  alien  enemy  lias  any  interest  in  the  right 
which  he  asserts,  or  for  which  he  litigates,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  trust,  open  or  secret, 
and  that  he  litigates  solely  for  himself,  or  for 
some  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  whom 
he  legally  represents;  and  when  the  defence  is 
conducted  for  or  on  account  of  another,  in  whole 
or  part,  the  plea  shall  set  forth  the  name  and 
residence  of  such  other  person,  and  the  relation 
that  the  defendant  bears  to  him  in  the  litiga- 
tion. If  the  cause  involves  matter  which  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury  according  to  the  coarse  of  the 
common  law,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  jury  trial.  If  it  involves  matters  of  equity 
jurisdiction,  the  Court  shall  proceed  according 
to  its  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases, 
and  the  several  Courts  of  this  Confederacy  may, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  of  procedure 
under  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  act  or 
other  laws  of  these  Confederate  States. 


Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Receiver, 
from  time  to  time,  issue  writs  of  garnishment, 
directed  to  one  or  more  persona,  commanding 
them  to  appear  at  the  then  sitting,  or  at  shy  fu- 
ture term  of  the  Court,  and  to  answer  under 
oath  what  property  or  effects  of  any  alien  ene- 
my he  had  at  the  service  of  the  process,  or  since 
has  hoA  under  his  possession  or  control  belong- 
ing to  or  held  for  an  alien  enemy,  or  in  what 
sum,  if  any,  he  is  or  was  at  the  time  of  service 
of  the  garnishment,  or  since  bus  been  indebted 
to  any  alien  enemy,  and  the  Court  shall  have 
power  to  condemn  the  property  or  effects,  or 
debts,  according  to  the  answer,  and  to  make 
such  rules  and  orders  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
third  persons  claiming  or  disclosed  by  the  an- 
swer to  have  an  interest  in  the  litigation  as  to 
it  shall  seem  proper ;  but  in  no  case  shall  anv 
one  be  heard  in  respect  thereto,  until  he  shall, 
by  sworn  plea,  set  forth  substantiiilly  the  mat- 
ters, before  required  of  parties  pleading.  And 
the  decree  or  Judgment  of  the  Court,  rendered 
in  conformity  to  tliis  act,  shall  forever  protect 
the  garnishee  in  respect  to  the  matter  involved. 
And  in  all  cases  of  garnishment  under  this  act, 
the  Receiver  may  test  the  truth  of  the  garnishee's 
answerby  filing  a  statement,  under  oath,  that  he 
believes  the  answer  to  be  untrue,  specifying  the 
particulars  in  which  he  believes  the  garnishee 
has,  by  omission  or  commission,  not  answered 
truly :  whereupon  the  Court  shall  cause  an  issue 
to  be  made  between  the  Receiver  and  garnishee, 
and  judgment  rendered  as  upon  the  trial  of  other 
issuoj.  And  in  all  cases  of  litigatibn  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  served  on  the  opposite  party  or 
his  attorney,  and  which  shall  be  answered  under 
oath  within  tliirty  days  of  such  service,  and 
upon  failure  so  to  answer,  the  Court  shall  make 
such  disposition  of  the  cause  as  shall  to  it  seem 
most  promotive  of  justice ;  or,  should  it  deem 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  a  discovery,  the  Court  sliall  imprison 
the  party  in  default  until  full  answers  ^idl  be 
made. 

Sbo.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  Confederate  States,  diligently 
to  prosecute  all  causes  instituted  under  this  act, 
and  he  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  therefor, 
two  per  cent  upon  and  from  the  fruits  of  all 
litigation  instituted  under  this  act:  Prtyoidedj 
That  no  matter  shall  l>e  called  litigated  except 
a  defendant  be  admitted  by  the  Court  and  a 
proper  plea  be  filed. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted:  That  each 
Receiver  appointed  under  this  act  shall,  at  least 
every  six  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  he 
may  be  required  by  the  Court,  render  a  true 
and  perfect  account  of  all  matters  in  his  hands 
or  under  his  control  under  the  law,  and  shall 
make  and  state  just  and  perfect  accounts  and 
settlements  under  oath  of  his  collections  of  mo- 
neys and  disbursements  of  all  matters  sepa- 
rately, in  the  same  way  as  if  ho  were  adminis- 
trator of  several  estates  of  deceased  persons  by 
separate  appointments.    And  the  setUementa 
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and  decrees  shatl  be  for  each  case  or  estate 
separatelj,  so  thut  the  transaction  in  respect 
to  each  alien  enemy's  property,  may  be  kept 
recorded  and  preserved  separately.  No  settle- 
ment as  above  provided  shall,  however,  be 
jsade  until  judgment  or  decree  of  sequestration 
shall  have  piis^ ;  but  the  Court  may,  at  any 
time  pending  litigation,  require  an  account  of 
matters  in  litigation  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Receiver,  and  may  make  such  orders  touching 
the  same  as  shall  protect  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

Sbo.  11.  When  the  accounts  of  any  Receiver 
shall  be  filed  respecting  any  matter  which  has 

Saased  sequestration,  the  Court  shall  appoint  a 
ay  for  settlement,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be 
published  consecutively  for  four  weeks  in  some 
newspaper  near  the  place  of  holding  the  Court, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  Court  shall  send  a  copy  of 
sach  newspaper  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
Confederate  States,  for  the  Court  where  the 
matter  is  to  be  heard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  District  Attorney  to  attend  the  settlement 
and  represent  the  €h>vernment,  and  to  see  that 
a  full,  true,  and  just  settlement  is  made.  The 
several  settlements  preceding  the  final  one,  shall 
be  InterlfMNitory  only,  and  may  be  impeached  at 
the  final  settlements,  which  latter  shall  be  con- 
clusive unless  reversed  or  impeached  within  two 
years  for  fraud. 

Seo.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  CovlH 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  shall,  when' 
ever  sufficient  cause  is  shown  therefor,  direct 
the  sale  of  any  personal  property,  other  than 
slaves,  aequesltered  under  this  act,  on  such  terms 
as  to  it  shall  seem  best,  and  such  shall  pass  the 
title  of  the  person  as  whose  property  the  same 
has  been  sequestered. 

Sbo.  18.  All  settlements  of  accounts  of  Re- 
ceivers for  sequestered  property  shall  be  record- 
ed, and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  by 
the  clerk  of  die  Conrt  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Confederate  States,  within  ten  days  after  the 
decree,  interlooutoiV  or  final,  has  been  passed ; 
and  all  balances  found  against  the  Receiver, 
shall  by  him  be  paid  over  into  the  Court,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Confederate 
Stateis  and  upon  the  fulure  of  the  Receiver  for 
five  days  to  pay  over  the  same,  execution  shall 
issue  therefor,  and  he  shall  be  liable  to  attach- 
ment by  the  Court,  and  to  suit  upon  his  bond. 
Any  one  embezzling  any  money  under  this  act 
shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  fined  in  double 
the  amount  emliKDZzled. 

Seo.  14.  Be  it  J^ther  enacted,  That  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederate  States  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  or  of 
the  Senate,  if  the  appointment  be  made  under 
the  permanent  Government,  appoint  three  dis- 
creet Commissioners,  learned  in  the  law,  who 
shall  hold  at  the  seat  of  Government  two  terms 
each  year,  upon  notice  given,  who  shall  sit  so 
long  aa  the  buainesa  before  them  shall  require, 


whose  duty  it  shall  be,  nnder  such  rules  as  thej 
may  ado)>t,  to  hear  and  adjudge  such  claims  as 
may  be  brought  before  them  by  any  one  aiding 
this  Confederacy  iu  the  present  war  against  the 
United  States,  who  shall  allege  thut  he  has  been 
put  to  loss  under  the  act  of  the  United  States, 
in  retaliation  of  which  this  act  is  passed,  or 
under  any  other  act  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  thereof,  authorizing  the  seizure,  con- 
demnation, or  confiscation  of  the  property  of  any 
citizen  or  resident  of  tlie  Confederate  States,  or 
other  person  aiding  said  Confederate  States  in 
the  present' war  against  tlie  United  States,  and 
the  finding  of  such  Comniissioners  in  favor  of 
any  such  claim,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  do  in  and ;  and  whenever 
Congress  shall  pass  the  claim,  the  same  shall  be 
paid  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  derived 
from  seouestration  under  this  act:  Protided^ 
That  said  Board  of  CommissionenB  shall  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  organization  of  the  Court  of 
Chiitiis  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  to  which 
Court  of  Claims  the  duties,  herein  provided  to 
be  discharged  by  Commissioners,  snail  belong 
upon  the  organization  of  said  Conrt.  The  sala- 
ries of  said  Commissioners  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Con- 
federacy. And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney-General, or  his  assistant,  to  represent 
the  ititerests  of  this  Governmetit  in  all  cases 
anting  under  this  act  before  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Seo.  16.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  proceedings  under  this  act 
shall  be  paid  from  the  sequestered  fund,  and  the 
Judges;  in  settling  accounts  with  Receivers, 
shall  make  to  them  proper  allowances  of  com- 
pensation, taking  2^  per  cent,  on  receipts,  and 
tlie  same  amount  on  expenditures,  as  a  reason- 
able expenditure  in  all  cases.  The  fees  of  the 
ofi^cers  of  the  Court  shall  be  such  as  are  allow^ed 
by  law  for  similar  services  in  other  cases,  to  be 
paid,  however,  only  from  the  sequestered  fund : 
Provided,  That  all  sums  realiz^  by  any  Re- 
ceiver iu  one  year  for  his  services,  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Confederate  Treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Seo.  16.  Be  it furtKer  enacted^  That  the  At- 
torney-General shall  prescribe  such  uniform 
rules  of  proceedings  under  the  law,  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

Seo.  17.  Be  it  further  enaeted^  That  appeals 
may  lie  from  any  final  decision  of  the  Court 
under  this  law,  in  the  same  manner  and  within 
the  same  time  as  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be. 
by  law  prescribed  for  appeals  in  other  civil 
cases. 

Seo.  18.  Be  it  fktrther  enacted,  That  the  word 
"person  "in  this  law  includes  all  private  cor- 
porations ;  and  in  all  cases  when  corporations 
become  parties,  and  this  law  requires  an 
oath  to  be  made  by  some  o£3cer  of  such  cor- 
poration. 
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Sso.  19.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
Ooarts  are  veeteil  with  jurisdiction,  and  required 
by  thta  aot  to  settle  all  partnerships  heretofore 
existing  between  a  citizen  and  one  who  is  an 
alien  eneinj ;  to  separate  the  interest  of  the 
alien  enemy,  and  to  sequestrate  it;  and  shall, 
also,  sever  all  joint  rights  when  an  alien  enemy 
is  concerned,  and  sequestrate  the  interest  of 
such  alien  enemy. 

Seo.  20.  Be  it  further  enaetedy  That,  in  cases 
of  administration  of  any  matter  or  thing  nnder 
this  act,  the  Court  having  jurisdiction  may  make 
BQch  orders  touching  the  preservation  of  the 
property  or  ^eots  under  the  direction  or  con* 
trol  of  the  Receiver,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  provisions,  as  to  it  shall  seem  proper. 
And  the  Receiver  may,  at  any  time,  ask  and ' 
have  the  iastractions  of  the  Court  or  Judge,  re- 
specting his  conduct  in  the  disposition  or  man- 
agement of  any  property  or  effects  under  his 
controL 

Ssa  21.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
Treasury  notes  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  re- 
oeivable  in  payment  of  all  purchases  of  property 
or  effects  sold  under  this  act. 

Saa  22.  Be  it  further. enaeted^  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  destroy  or  im- 
pair the  lien  or  other  rights  of  any  creditor,  a 
eitizen  or  resident  of  eiwer  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  of  any  other  person,  a  citizen  or  res* 
ident  of  any  country,  State,  or  Territory,  with 
which  this  Confederacy  is  in  friendship,  and 
which  person  is  not  in  actaal  hostility  to  this 
Confederacy.  And  aay  lien  or  debt  claimed 
against  any  alien  enemy,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act^  shall  be  propounded  and  filed  in 
the  Court,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  seques- 
tration are  had,  within  twelve  months  from 
tlie  institntion  of  snch  proceedings  for  seques- 
tration ;  and  tiie  Court  shall  cause  all  proper 
parties  to  be  made  and  notices  to  be  given,  and 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  respective  rights 
of  all  parties  concerned:  Provided^  however, 
that  no  sales  or  payments  over  of  money  ^all 
be  delayed  for  or  by  reason  of  such  rights  or 
Moeeedings;  but  any  money  realized  by  the 
Beoeiver,  whether  paid  into  the  Court  or  Treas- 
nry,  or  still  in  the  Receiver's  hands,  shall  stand 
va,  lien  of  that  which  produced  said  money,  and 
be  held  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  creditors 
albmud,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which 
produced  such  money  was.  And  all  claims  not 
propounded  and  filed  as  aforesaid,  within  twelve 
iBOQths  as  aforesaid,  shall  cease  to  exist  against 
the  estate,  property4  or  effects  sequestered,  or 
the  proceeds  thereby 

[Tills  act  for  the  sequestration  of  the  property 
of  alien  enemies,  and  for  the  indemnity  of  citi- 
sena  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  persons  aid- 
ing the  sande  in  the  war,  was  passed  at  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  '*  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
Stataa  of  America,*'  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
approved  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  SOth  day 
of  August,  1861.]~jE%^.  R.  R. 


Doo.  4. 
FORTS  TAYLOR  AND  JEFFERSON, 

now  THET  WEBB  B!ILTED. 

17.  S.  Stbav en  HoBAirK,  blockading  off    I 
8t.  Mask's,  Florida,  Oct.  26, 16«a.  f 

Frank  Moore,  JEW.,  Hd,  of  the  Rebellion  Record: 
Sib:  I  forward  for  publication  in  yonr  val- 
uable work  an  accoant  of  the  important  ser- 
vices during  the  winter  of  1800~'61,  by  which 
were  saved  those  ^^Keys  of  the  Gulf,"  Forts 
Taylor  and  Jefferson.  They  instantly  followed 
tlie  resignations  of  Congressmen  and  other  Qov* 
eminent  officers  from  South  Carolina ;  the  ex- 
traordinarv  military  demonstrations  in  that 
State,  and  imitated  snocessively  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida — ^before  any 
aot  of  secession  had  passed,  while  Fort  Sumte^ 
was  nnocoupied,  and  wbile  part  of  the  people 
were  nninstructed  of  the  treacheries  surround- 
ing the  late  Administration — ^and  were,  if  not 
the  first,  among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a 
jealous  patriotism  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  conntry^s  integrity. 

Occurring  nnder  my  immediate  observation, 
I  will  briefly  narrate  them :  I  was,  as  now^  at- 
tached to  the  Ub  S.  steamer  Mohawk,  com- 
manded by  Lieut,  now  Commander,  T.  Augus- 
tus Craven,  employed  in  cruising  for  slavers  off 
the  island  of  Cuba.  During  September  and 
October  we  were  repairing  at  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Pensacola,  where  were  occasionally  heard 
those  unaccustomed  expressions  which  are  now 
recognized  as  the  vernacular  of  rebellion.  Re- 
purs  completed  we  returned  to  our  station,  and 
after  a  short  cruise  put  in  to  Key  West,  our 
depot  November  14th  the  mail  steamer  Isa- 
bel arrived  from  Charleston,  bringing  the  elec- 
tion returns  and  news  of  the  revolt  ia  South 
Carolina.  The  excitement  produced  was  in- 
tense^— ^palmetto  badges  soon  appeared  in  the 
streets,  the  rebellious  acts  were  warmly  en- 
dorsed by  many  of  the  most  influential  resi- 
dents, and  the  measure  bruited  that  all  the 
cotton  growing  States  would  cooperate  with 
Sonth  Carolina,  and  as  a  first  and  necessary  step 
take  possession  of  the  Government  defences  at 
Pensacola,  Key  West,  and  Tortugas. 

A  week'  before  this,  Capt,  now  Quartermas- 
ter*Genera1,  M.  C-  Meigs  had  arrived  to  take 
charge  of  the  works  at  Tortugas;  he  had  trav- 
elled overland  from  Washington  to  Pen^acola^ 
stopping  some  time  in  Georgia,  where  he  heard 
the  same  measure  earnestly  espoused,  and  from 
other  causes  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
peril  our  country  has  since  coioountered.  At 
this  time  Fort  Jefferson,  at  Tortugas,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  invader;  though  the>walls  were 
completed  as  to  height,  and  the  lower  tier  of 
ports  finished,  the  upper  embrasnres  were  en- 
tirely open,  and  many  temporary  sally-ports  had 
been  left  for  the  convenience  of  laborers  with 
substantial  bridges  leading  but  to  the  sea  wall. 
Fort  Taylor,  at  Key  West,  was  very  consider- 
ably nearer  completion  and  had  the  casemate 
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battery  mounted,  though  still  in  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Hnnt.  of  the  Engineers;  Gapt.,  now 
Bng.-Gen.,  J.  M.  Brannon,  with  a  company  of 
the  First  Artillery,  occupying  barracks  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Tlie  laborers  at  both 
forts  were  chiefly  slaves,  owned  by  those  now 
arraying  themselves  against  Government,  and 
who,  though  determined  eventually  to  possess 
the  forts,  were  disposed  to  delay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible on  account  of  the  revenue  their  otherwise 
unemployed  "niggers"  were  yielding.  They 
felt  a  confidence  and  security  that  the  prey  was 
at  any  time  within  their  grasp — ^Tortugns  seem- 
ed beyond  escape,  and  at  Key  West  was  an 
armed  band  called  the  Island  Guard,  its  captain 
the  clerk  at  Fort  Taylor,  and  an  old  rat  at  the 
Government  crib ;  the  First  Lieut.,  editor  of  a 
scurrilous  sheet  devoted  to  secession ;  and  as  a 
1>ody  could  be  regarded  with  the  satisfaction  a 
corsair  scans  his  crew — ^moreover  some  of  the 
most  responsible  residents  holding  ofSoe  under 
Government  were  committed  that  Capt.  Bran- 
non's  company  must  march  over  their  dead 
bodies  to  reach  the  fort  I 

It  was  determined  to  defeat  these  designs 
upon  the  forts,  though  the  efforts  would  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  of  officers  openly  ad- 
vocating secession,  who  have  since  resigned  and 
taken  places  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  undertaking  would  bring  upon 
its  authors  the  malignancy  of  an  unprincipled 
horde,  and  would  doubtless  be  unsustiuned  by 
their  respective  departments. 

Two  semi-monthly  lines  of  mail  steamers 
connected  Key  West  with  Havana,  the  one 
with  Charleston,  the  other  with  New  Orlenns. 
The  "Magnolia"  had  sailed  for  New  Orleans 
on  the  16th  (Nov.) ;  the  **  Isabel "  would  leave 
for  Charleston  on  the  17th ;  so  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  the  Mohawk  sailed  ^'  on  a  cruise," 
and  the  next  morning  ran  in  to  Havana,  where 
we  boarded  the  mail  steamers  Cahawba  and 
Bienville,  departing,  the  one  for  New  York,  the 
other  for  New  Orleans,  requesting  to  be  re- 
ported "  after  slavers ;"  as  soon  as  these  steamers 
were  well  clear  of  the  Moro,  our  anchor  was 
weighed  and  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Tor- 
tugas.  That  same  Sunday  morning,  at  church 
time,  Capt.  Brannon,  at  Key  West,  quietly 
marched  his  company  by  a  back  path,  sending 
munitions,  stores,  &c.,  around  by  water,  and 
occupied  Fort  Taylor;  Capt.  Stanley  having 
dropped  the  U.  S.  steamer  Wyandotte  into  po- 
sition where  her  battery  commanded  the  long 
bridge  leading  from  the  island  out  to  the  fort. 

Both  forts  were  soon  in  a  defensible  condi- 
tion. At  Tortugas  the  temporary  sally-ports 
were  solidly  filled  in  and  the  bridges  cut  away, 
the  iron  shutters  of  the  lower  ports  closed  and 
secured,  and  the  upper  embrasures  bricked  up, 
leaVing  narrow  loopholes  for  small-arms. 

Tlie  rage  which  this  ruse  de  guerre  produced 
throughoat  secessia  beggars  description. 

Thus  time  passed  until  the  second  week  in 
December,  when  these  unordered  proceedings, 


having  reached  the  Cabinet  were  strongly  dis- 
approved by  at  least  Cobb,  Floyd,  and  Thomp- 
son ;  even  many  northern  papers  virtuously  de- 
claimed against  measures  so  *'  irritating  " !  In 
consequence  Capts.  Meigs  and  Craven  were 
"  rappHsd  over  the  knuckles  "  by  their  respective 
departments,  and  as  occasion  afterward  afford- 
ed other  ofiicers  who  had  made  a  display  of  pa- 
triotism were  **  pitched  into  on  general  princi- 
ples." 

In  obedience  to  orders  the  Mohawk  again 
started  for  her  cruising  grounds,  and  within  a 
week,  beside  going  aaiiore,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing two  slavers,  when  Ve  returned  to  Key 
West,  where  Capt.  C.  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  remaining;  though  somehow  at  the  departure 
of  every  steamer  the  rumor  was  current  that 
we  were  about  getting  under  weigh  for  Tor- 
tugas. 

At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  one 
company  of  artillery  arrived  for  Fort  Jefferson. 
"  While  they  were  disembarking  the  steamer 
Galveston,  of  New  Orleans,  with  a  force  on 
board  to  take  the  fort,  appeared  in  sight ;  but 
discovering  the  steamer,  (transport  Joseph  Whit- 
ney,) and  probably  dnderstanuing  the  object  of 
her  visit,  did  not  approach  or  make  any  demon- 
stration other  than  to  put  about  and  disappear." 

The  artillery  brought  but  their  field,  battery ; 
Capt.  Meigs,  with  accustomed  energy,  as  soon  as 
she  was  unloaded,  took  the  steamer,  and  came 
up  to  Key  West  for  six  eight-inch  guns  from 
Fort  Taylor,  and  the  second  day  by  the  aid  of 
the  Mohawk's  crew  they* were  mounted  in  Fort 
Jefferson.  From  that  time  the  Keys  were  safe, 
but  many  fillibustering  niids  for  their  capture 
were  designed — at  one  time  a  large  number  of 
**  Conchs  "  *  suddenly  left  the  Key  for  the  Baha- 
mas, for  the  reason  that  **  they  didn't  want  to 
be  made  to  march  across  that  long  bridge  and 
be  shot  down  by  the  soldiers  in  the  fort." 

A  detailed  account  of  the  attending  incidents 
of  that  period,  of  the  novel  plottings  of  the 
secessionists,  the  modes  by  wnich  they  were 
discovered  and  circumvented,— of  the  energetic 
measures  which  broke  up  and  scattered  the  nest 
of  mongrel  traitors  ana  preserved  the  islands 
for  a  safe  Government  depot  and  a  delightful 
abode  or  resort  for  loyal  Americans,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  the  re^ 
hellion,  particularly  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  original  social 
fabric  of  the  Key. 

1  am,  respectfully,  &c.,  your  obedient  Fcrvant^ 

DSLAVAN  BloODOOOD, 
AMisUat-Sargeou  U.  8.  N. 

*  The  "  CoDchs^  are-  nfttlT'es  of  the  Bahama  Islacda,  and 
an  ao  termed  from  the  qoantity  of  abelU  found  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Mr.  Bamocl  Whiting;  at  present  (1861) 
the  United  States  Consul  at  the  port  of  Nassan,  New  Provi- 
dence, saf  8,  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  **  Rebeilion  ReC' 
ord^  ^  There  is  but  bne  drawback  to  mj  enjojrment  here, , 
and  that  is  the  ultra-secession  proclivities  of  the  ** Concha." 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  when  it  is  known  that  ninei- 
tentha  of  aU  the  Bahama  trade  is  with  the  North." 
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MASS  MEETING  IN  IRVING  HALL,* 

Nbw  Yobk,  Sept.  10, 1861. 

Tbi  aimoiinoement  in  the  papers  yesterday  mom- 
Sng,  Bays  a  New  York  contemporary,  tW  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Holt,  the  representatlTe  Union  man  of  Ken- 
tucky, would  address  the  people  of  New  York,  called 
together  through  the  rougli  and  howling  storm  of  last 
evening  the  largest  audience  whidi  Irving  Hall  is  ca- 
pable of  containing.  Long  before  the  hour  for  which 
the  meeting  was  called  every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
by  eight  o*clock  every  inch  of  standing  room  was  as 
hotly  contested  as  the  heights  to  the  west  of  Wash- 
ington. There  was  a  large  number  of  ladies  in  the 
gaUeriea 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Holt  was  the  signal  for  impetu- 
ous cheering — the  whole  audience  rising,  and  waving 
hats  and  handkerchiefs.  He  was  accompanied  upon 
the  platform  by  Pdetiah  Perit,  Chaa.  H.  Marshall, 
John  Jay^  Peter  Ckx>per,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Roe- 
well  C.  Hitchcock,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  and  others  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  whose  solicitation  he 
bad  consented  to  speak. 

Wm.  £.  Dodge,  Esq.,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  nominated  Peletiah  Perit  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing.   The  nomination  was  unanimously  acceded  to. 

Mr.  Peril,  on  taking  the  chair,  said:  We 
are  assembled  this  evening,  to  give  a  public 
reception  to  onr  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  (applause,) 
who  is  accidentally  with  us.  Mr.  Holt  has 
been  drawn  to  this  city  by  business  motives, 
and  bad  not  intended  to  take  anj  part  in  any 
public  demonstration ;  but  be  has  kindlv  yield- 
ed to  the  solicitations  of  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  distinguished 
oitizens,  and  honors  us  with  his  company  this 
evening.  (Applause.)  It  might  be  a  projper 
introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  this  evening 
to  advert  to  a  few  of  those  important  events 
which  have  given  special  prominence  to  Mr. 
Holt  before  the  public  at  this  time.  We  all  of 
us  semember  that  doleful  interval  in  our  bis- 
torj  when  the  Executive  Government  appeared 
to  be  paralvzed ;  when  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  ingenious  arrangements  of 
Mr.  Floyd,  had  been  scattered  through  remote 
regions,  and  was  unavaiUble  for  any  important 
purpose ;  wlien  the  best  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  carefully  sent  to  those  States 
which  were  ripe  for  secession ;  and  when  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  was  scattered 
throughout  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  inacces- 
sible to  the  orders  of  the  Government.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Holt  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War, 
(cheers ;)  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  truth  when  I  say  that  it  was 

*  Reprintad  from  tho  rvvtsad  report  ia  tho  LouitvUU 


owing  to  his  firmness,  and  patriotism,  and  vigor, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  our  Government  was . 
saved  from  ruin.  (Applause.)  I  am  sure  that 
1 4itter  the  sentiments  of  all  this  large  audience, 
when  I  say  that  we  owe  to  Mr.  HoltT-there 
are  due  to  bim  from  every  patriotic  citizen — cor* 
dial  acknowledgments  and  everlasting  gratitude 
for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered.  I  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  Mr.  Holt  to  the  Assembly. 

SPEECH  or  BOK.  JOSEPH  BOLT. 

Fexxow- Citizens  : — ^It  is  to  me  a  source  of 
boundless  rejoicing  that  the  freemen  of  Ken* 
tucky  are  still  permitted  to  call  the  freemen  of 
New  York  tbeir  fellow-citizens.  Traitors  with- 
in and  traitors  without  have  striven  unceas- 
ingly to  drag  that  noble  Commonwealth  from 
the  moorings  of  her  loyalty,  and  to  send  her 
adrift  upon  that  stormy-  sea  of  rebellion  and 
treason  on  which  so  many  of  our  States  are 
being  wrecked,  but  their  seductions  and  tbeir 
threatenings  have  proved  alike  unavailing.  In 
spite  of  idl  their  violence  and  of  all  their 
treacherous  efforts  to  rend  them  asunder,  New 
York  and  Kentucky  stand  tbis  night  before  the 
world  as  sisters.  The  freemen  of  Kentucky  are 
still  the  brethren  of  the  freemen  of  New  York, 
bound  together  by  the  same  blessed  memories, 
kindled  by  the  sitme  transporting  hopes,  and 
animated  by  the  same  lofty,  inflexible  resolve 
to  maintain  the  Union  of  these  States,  what- 
ever expenditure  of  life  and  of  treasure  tihe 
patriotic  struggle  may  involve.  Kentucky  baa 
not  now,  she  never  bas  bad,  tiie  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  those  conspirators  who,  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  power,  are 
now  reddening  their  hands  in  a  nation's  blood. 
She  abhors  them  as  Home  abhorred  CatiUne,  aa 
the  American  people  abhor  Benedict  Arnold, 
as  Christians  abhor  the  memory  of  Judas 
Iscariot  That  abhorrence  was  fully  expressed 
in  her  recent  election ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  and 
in  contempt  of  that  overwhelming  popular  de- 
monstration, the  public  papers  now  assure  ua 
that  the  secessionists  are  actively  engaged  in 
machinations  to  plunge  that  State  into  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  simply  and  solely  because  she 
has  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Faust  and 
sell  herself  to  the  Devil.  If  tnis  be  true,  snd, 
like  the  political  bandits  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  they  atrociously  insist  upon  appealing 
from  tho  popular  vot.e  to  the  sword,  and  strike 
tho  first  blow,  I  predict  it  will  then  appear  that 
the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  with  aU  their  sin- 
cere love  of  peace  and  desire  for  it,  carry  bul- 
lets as  well  as  ballots  in  their  pockets. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  wish  I  had  language  in 
which  adequately  to  convey  to  you  my  most 
grateful  sense  of  the  warm  and  cheering  recep- 
tion with  which  you  have  honored  me  to-night, 
and  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  meeting  for  the  graceliil  and 
flattering  terms  in  which  he  has  presented  me 
to  you.  The  very  slight  services  which  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  render  to  our  common  conn- 
try,  and  to  which  he  has  referred  in  worda  of 
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snoh  hearty  approval,  have  no  claims  to  the 
generoos  appreoiatiou  which  they  have  here 
and  elsewhere  received.  Had  I,  with  better  for- 
tune, been  able  to  aocompliah  kifinitelj  more, 
I  should  only  have  done  my  duty;  while  I 
should  have  been  abased  in  mj  own  esteem, 
and  utterly  infamous  before  the  world,  had  I 
done  any  thing  less. 

When  I  accepted  from  the  Ohamber  of  Com- 
merce tlie  highly-prized  honor  of  appearing  be- 
fore you  to*night,  it  was  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  I  would  not  inflict  upon  you 
a  set  political  harangue.  An  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  those  topics  which  now  so  painfully 
occupy  the  public  mind  is  not  at  all  necessary 
before  the  loyal  men  of  Kew  York.  The  fear- 
fal  import  of  current  events,  and  the  stem  du- 
ties which  these  events  impose  upon  all  who 
truly  love  their  country,,  are  too  well  under- 
stood by  yourselves  to  make  it  incumbent  upon 
me  on  this  occasion  to  seek  either  to  explain 
them  or  to  impress  them  upon  your  con- 
sciences. A  few  thoughts,  however,  somewhat 
in  connection  with  a  Journey  which  I  have 
recently  made  through  several  of  the  \ojel 
States,  may  be  prop^y  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

Everywhere,  I  have  found  the  most  healthftil 
and  encouraging  condition  of  the  puUio  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war ; 
nowhere  have  I  met  with  threatening  or  bluster, 
or  any  feeling  of  exasperation  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sooth,  but  at  every  point,  a  calm  yet 
stern  determination  to  sustain  the  Government, 
mingled  with  a  sadness  whose  depth  and  ten- 
derness I  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  describe. 
Strong  and  brave  men,  while  speaking  to  me  of 
our  national  dissensions  and  sorrows,  have 
wept,  and  I  honored  them  for  it ;  for  if  a  brave 
man  cannot  weep  over  the  threatened  ruin  of 
such  a  Government  and  country  as  ours,  where 
is  there  tihe  catsrrophe,  where  the  tomb  that 
could  touch  his  heart  ?  Everywhere  all  seem 
now  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a  war  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  but  rather  in  their  defence,  and 
for  their  deliverance.  If  it  were  indeed  waged 
against  them,  we  might  well  lay  our  faces  in 
the  dust  and  confess  that  our  glorious  institu- 
tions are  a  failure;  but  it  is  waged  against  a 
band  of  conspirators,  who,  having  usurped  the 
government  of  that  distracted  portion  of  our 
country,  have  established  a  military  despotism 
there,  and  are,  in  the  selfishness  and  remorse- 
lessness  of  their  ambition,  kindred  in  guilt  to 
the  very  worst  of  those  profligate  men  who  in 
other  ages  and  lands  have  disturbed  the  repose 
of  nations. 

Tbe  pnblie  mind  no  longer  occupies  itself 
with  discusftions  as  to  the  causes  of  this  war, 
nor  wastes  its  logic  in  exposing  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  doctrine  of  secession;  In  the  light 
of  current  and  recent  events,  we  well  know 
what  secession  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
and  bitterly  do  we  know  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  we  would  now  no  mcyre  think  of 
gtttfely  ezarai&ing  ita  ofaan>otar  and  tendenoica 


to  prove  it  treasonable,  than  we  would  think 
of  analyzing  the  kiss  of  Judas  to  show  that  it 
was  full  of  the  poison  of  treachery. 

Equally  matured  is  the  pnbtio  judgment  as 
to  the  consequences  which  would  flow  frcmi 
the  success  of  the  rebellion.  The  providences 
of  God  and  the  most  sacred  compacts  of  men 
have  made  us  one  people,  and  the  experience 
of  three^uarters  of  a  century  has  demonstrated 
that  in  this  unity  of  government,  of  country, 
and  of  people  oonsist  at  once  our  greatness  and 
our  happiness.  To  dismember  these  States  now, 
and  cast  their  wretched  fragments  upon  the 
wild  and  bloody  torrent  of  revolution  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  every  audacious  spoiler, 
would  be  as  fatal  to  our  repose  and  freedom  aa 
a  nation,  and  to  all  our  hopes  of  future  pros- 
perity, as  the  severance  of  our  own  bodies 
would  be  fatal  to  the  life  that  is  within  ns. 

Equally  fixed  is  the  public  mind  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  this  war.  It  is  not  one  of 
aggression,  or  conoueet,  or  spoliation,  or  pas- 
sion, but,  in  every  light  in  which  it  can  be  re* 
garded,  it  is  a  war  of  duty.  The  strngsle  is  in* 
tensely  one  for  national  existence ;  and  so  hal- 
lowed in  its  spirit  and  aims,  that  the  flock  and 
the  pastor,  those  who  worship  around,  and 
those  who  minister  at  the  altar,  may  contribute 
alike  their  blood  and  treasure  in  its  su]yport,  in 
full  assurance,  that  in  so  doing  they  come  up 
only  to  the  requirements  of  a  Christian  and 
patriotic  life.  It  is  a  war  of  duty,  because  un- 
der our  Christian  civilization  no  nation  can 
commit  suicide  without  the  perpetration  of  a 
cowardly  and  infamous  crime ;  bat,  morally  at 
least,  that  nation  does  commit  suicide,  which 
surrenders  up  its  life  to  an  enemy  from  which 
courage  and  manhood  could  have  saved  it.  It 
is  a  war  of  duty,  because  we  have  Do  right  to 
bear  our  fathers*  names  and  insult  their  mem- 
ory by  giving  up,  to  be  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  traitors,  the  noble  institutions  purchased  by 
their  blood.  It  is  a  War  of  duty,  because  we 
have  no  right  to  bestow  ^^ur  names  upon  our 
children  •  stripped  of  that  grand  inheritance 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  for  the  tnmsmts- 
sion  of  which  we  are  but  the  appointed  agents 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  won  it  by  the  sword, 
and  with  their  lives;  It  is  a  war  of  duty,  be- 
cause, devoted  as  we  profess  to  be  to  law  and 
order  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  civiliza- 
•tion,  it  is  among  our  most  pressing  obligations 
to  rebuke  and  chastise  the  oaring  crime,  which, 
through  the  Southern  rebellion,  is  being  com- 
mitted^ not  only  against  ourselves,  but  against 
the  very  race  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  finally 
a  war  of  dnty,  because  we  have  assumed  ta 
ourselves  as  a  people,  the  special  championship, 
at  once,  of  the  rignt  and  of  the  capacity  of  mnti 
for  self-government,  and  that  assumption  has 
been  accepted  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  everv- 
where;  and  now,  with  the  nations  looking 
down  upon  us,  as  from  the  seats  of  some  vast 
amphitheatre,  we  cannot,  without  treachery  to 
our  trust  and  complete  self-degradation,  suffer 
this  sacred  and  sublime  cause  to  be  stricken 
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down  npon  the  battle-fields  of  the  8oath  and 
left  to  perish'  there  amid  the  jeers  and  eon- 
tempt  of  kiugd  and  despots.  How  often  and 
bow  exnltin^j  have  tbej  prophesied  this  day, 
and  how  have  they  longed  for  its  coming  I  in 
the  essential  antagonism  of  their  institutions  to 
oars,  and  in  their  intense  abhorrence  of  that 
system  of  government  which  gires  the  honors 
and  fortunes  of  the  world  to  the  toiling  mil- 
lions, who  are  the  architects  of  both,  how  glad- 
ly would  each  one  of  them  to-day  build  a  mon- 
ument to  the  skiefs  provided  he  could  inscribe 
upon  it  these  words :  ^*  In  memory  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  United  Statss ;  founded 
by  WasbiogtOQv  destroyed  by  Toombs,  Twiggy, 
and  Floyd !  "  What  a  record  for  humanity 
would  that  be  1 

Fellow-citizens,  I  do  but  utter  a  truth  which 
is  now  sadly  present  to  all  minds  when  1  say 
thai  the  disloyalty  in  our  midst,  especially  at 
Washington  and  in  the  border  States,  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  disaster  and  discouragement 
since  the  very  commencement  of  this  fearful 
struggle.  This  ovil  has  assumed,  under  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Government  and  people,  such 
startling  prtfporttons,  that  its  suppression  is 
everywhere  felt  to  be  a  paramount  duty  on  tliB 
part  of  the  Administration.  Its  prevalence  has 
been  marked  by  the  same  treacheries  and  gross 
excesses  which  have  been  its  unfailing  character- 
istics in  other  ages  and  countries.  Next  to  the 
worship  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  love 
of  our  native  land  is  at  once  the  strongest  and 
the  noblest  seuttment  of  which  our  nature  is 
susceptible.  When  that  sentiment  has  been 
corrupted,  like  an  arch  from  which  tiie  key- 
stone has  been  withdrawn,  the  whole  moral 
character  seems  to  tumble  into  ruins.  The 
public  and  private  profligacy  of  traitors  and 
spies,  both  male  and  female,  is  vouched  for  by 
ail  history,  and  indeed  has  well-nig^-  grown 
into  a  proverb.  The  man  who  will  betray  his 
country  wiir betray  his  God;  he  will  betray 
his  kindred  and  friends,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  hb  loins. 
This  evil  is  to  be  -overcome,  not  by  mobs — 
whoso  action  is  for  every^  reason  to  be  deplored 
— ^bat  by  the  intrepidly  exerted  authority  of 
the  exacntive  branch  of  the  Government,  fear- 
lessly asenming  all  responsibility,  and  by  the 
yet  more  crushing  power  of  public  opinion, 
branding  disloyalty  as  socially  and  politically 
infamous,  whenever  and  wherever  encounter- 
ed* The  Government  can  never  attain  to  the 
moral  power  reanired  to  subdue  this  rebellion 
nntil  society,  whose  corruption  and  ruin  it 
seeks,  shall  have  the  courage  within  its  own 
circles,  and  at  its  own  firesides,  to  denounce 
and  stigmatise  treason  and  traitors  as  they  are 
denounced  and  stigmatized  by  the  Oonstitution 
and  laws.  Suppose  yon  lived  in  one  of  those 
cities  where  there  is  not  only  a  steam  fire  en- 

fine  bat  a  paid  company  to  operate  it,  retained 
y  the  corporatioB,  and  your  house  beins  on 
fire  and  this  engine  and  company  vigorously  at 
work  to  extingoish  it,  snppose  yon  saw  firom 


time  to  time  men  creeping  ont  of  the  crowd 
and  stealthily  letting  their  knives  into  the  hose 
from  which  the  water  was  seen  to  spout  in 
every  direction,  upon  the  street  and  pave- 
ments, how  long  do  you  think  the  presence  of 
such  miscreants  would  be  tolerated?  But  sup- 
po«e,  upon  looking  more  closely  into  their  faoea^ 
you  should  discover  that  quite  a  number  of 
these  men  were  mombers  of  tlie  fire  company, 
receiving  their  salaries  from  the  very  treasury 
to  which  you  yourself  had  contributed.  In  the 
first  burst  of  your  indignation,  would  you  not 
feel  that  if  the  wretches  were  thrown  into  the 
flames  they  were  thus  indirectly  feeding,  their 
punishment  would  not  be  too  severe  ?  And  yet 
this  has  been  precisely  the  condition  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  hose 
with  which  the  Administration  has  been  striv- 
ing to  extinguish  the  fires  of  this  rebellion,  has 
been  cut  and  cut  continually  by  faithless  and 
shameless  ingrates  living  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury. Vigorous  and  well-directed  measures 
have  been  sxiopted  to  purge  the  Executive  De- 
partments at  Washington  of  ^hese  traitorous 
nose-cutters,  and  good  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  patriotic  work.  From  the  manner,  bow- 
ever,  in  which  information  continues  to  reachv 
the  enemy,  no  doubt  many  of  them  yet  remain/i 
and  are  daily  betraying  the  hand  that  feed^ 
them.  In  this  hour  of  imminent  national  dan- 
^r,  and  threatened  calamity,  none  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  moment  in  tlie  public  sert 
vice  whose  loyalty  is  not  above  all  suspicion, 
and  no  loyalty  can  now  be  trusted  which  is  not 
open  and  known  of  all,  and  which  is  not  ardent 
and, unceasing  in  its  manifestations.  Stringent 
steps  too  have  been  taken  in  the  treatment  of 
spies  and  men  otherwise  dis]oya^  outside  of 
the  public  service,  and  the  country  has  not  only 
approved  but  has  warmly  applauded  what  has 
been  done.  The  rebel  clamor  against  the  sus~# 
pension  of  the  action  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  has  not  disquieted  anybody's  nerves*  . 
The  popular  intelligence  fully  comprehends  that 
the  Constitution  and  laws  were  established  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Government,  and 
not  to^  serve  as  instruments  for  its  overthrow 
by  affording  immunity  to  crime  and  perfect 
freedom  of  action  to  traitors.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  and  declared  that  neither  the  private 
fortune  nor  the  personal  fre^otn  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  can  be  permitted  ta  stand  in  the . 
way  of  the  safety  of  a  republic  upon  whose  pres- 
ervation depend  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and 
liberties  of  more  than  twenty-six  millions  of 
people.  The  Union  must  be  preserved  md  the 
rebellion  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  country 
will  sustain  the  Administration  in  the  assqmp- 
tion  and  unhesitating  exercise  of  all  powers 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  A  large  part,  however,  of  the  dis- 
loyal men  in  our  midst  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  observation  and  vigilance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  correction  of  the  evil  must, 
therefore,  largely  depend  upon  the  condemna- 
tion of  pnblio^opinion.    The  men  who  give  aid 
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and  comfort  to  the  enemy  hj  seoretlj  farnhh- 
ing  them  information,  by  advocating  their 
cause,  by  sowing  dissension  in  onr  midst,  by 
iodidiously  diaoooragiDg  loyal  citizens  from  en- 
tering tlie  military  service,  are  more  fatally  the 
foes  of  onr  country  than  if  they  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  they  are, 
morally  at  least,  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  those 
who  fall  in  defence  of  the  Government  as  if 
they  had  met  them  with  loaded  muskets  on 
the  battle-field — and  they  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  I  repeat  it  eftiphatioolly,  they 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  In  raihroad 
cars,  and  on  steamboats,  in  every  thorough- 
fare, and  in  every  business  and  social  cirde, 
disloyalty  should  be  reprobated  and  blasted  as 
a  leprous  and  loathsome  thing.  When,  there- 
fore^ such  men  oflfer  you  their  hands,  look  well 
to  them,  and  if  you  have  the  eyes  which  I 
have,  you  will  see  that  they  are  stained  with 
tlie  blood  of  brave  and  true  men — it  may  be 
your  kindred  and  friends — who  have  perished 
and  are  perishing  still  upon  the  battle-fields  of 
tlie  South,  and  ^u  will  turn  away  from  them 
with  indignation,  scorn,  and  disgust. 

There  are  doubtless  men — ^few  in  nnmber,  I 
think— who  sincerely  believe  that-— the  ques- 
tion of  pnblic  honor  out  of  view — the  Republic 
could  be  severed,  a  peace  patched  up,  and  that 
the  two  confederacies  would  live  on  thereafter 
as  prosperously  as  before.  A  more  false  and 
fatal  thouffht  never  crept,  serpent-like,  into  an 
American  bosom,  and  that  man  must  be  utterly 
unread  in  human  history  who  can  entertain  it 
for  a  moment.  Ton  might  as  well  expect  that 
the  boat  which  has  been  turned  adrift  above 
the  cataracts  of  Niagara  will  have  a  tranquil 
voyage.  If  you  will  stand,  as  some  of  us  have 
done,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  crumbled  empires 
of  the  old  world  and  ask  them,  they  will  all  an- 
swer you,  it  is  a  delusion.  If  you  will  enter  the 
cemetery  of  nations,  and  lay  your  ear'  to  the 
sepulchres  of  those  young  and  brave,  but  pas- 
sion-led republics  which  have  perished  amid  the 
convulsions  of  civil  strife,  they  will  tell  you  in 
accents  of  brokenness  of  heart,  it  is  a  delusion. 
But  if  you  will  not  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
past,  go  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  itok 
the  izmabitants  of  those  bright  lands,  breathed 
upon,  as  they  are,  by  the  finest  climates  of  the 
earth,  occupying  9oils  of  ezhaustless  fertility, 
and  living  amid  rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains 
of  grandeur  .and  of  inspiration,  and  lifting  up 
their  bowed  heads,  amid  demoralization,  and 
poverty,  and  dishonor,  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  a 
delusion. 

I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
dwells  at  this  time  richly  and  abundantly  in 
the  popular  heart  of  the  North  and  West.  But 
I  do  beseech  you— you  who  have  so  deep  a 
stake  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  of  our 
country — you  men  of  culture,  of  fortune,  and 
of  moral  power — I  do  implore  that  by  all  means 
possible  you  will  add  yet  further  to  the  power 
and  to  the  fervor  of  that  loyalty.  If  it  grows 
^  the  calculations  of  avarice  or  craven 


under  the  discouragements  of  defeat,  our  coun- 
try will  be  overcome.  What  the  crisis  de- 
mands is  a  patriotism  which  will  abide  the  or- 
deal of  fire;  which  is  purified  from  all  sdfish- 
ness  and  from  all  fear;  which  is  heroic  and 
ezhaustless,  and  which  vows  with  every  throb 
of  life,  if  repulsed,  it  will  raJly,  if  stricken 
down,  it  will  rise  c^in ;  and  that  under  the 
X)ressttre  of  no  circumstances  of  reverse  or  sor- 
row or  sufiTering  shall  the  national  flag  be  aban- 
doned or  the  lionor  of  the  country  be  com- 
promised. What  we  need  is  a  patriotism  that 
rises  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  actual  and 
awful  peril  lAJvhich  our  institutions  are  placed, 
and  that  is  eager  to  devote  every  power  of 
body,  and  mind,  and  fortune,  to  their  deliver- 
ence— a  patriotism,  which,  obliterating  all  party 
lines  and  entombing  all  party  issues,  says  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States :  ^'  Here  are 
our  lives  and  our  estates,  take  them,  use  them 
freely,  use  them  boldly,  but  use  them  success- 
fully ;  for,  looking  upon  the  graves  of  our  fathers, 
and  upon  the  cradles  of  our  children,  we  have 
sworn  that,  though  all  things  else  should  per- 
ish, this  Government  shall  Kve."  That  man 
who  thinks  of  party  organizatioif,  and  party 
spoils,  and  who  seeks  to  distract  and  divide  the 
public  mind  with  petty  questions  as  to  how  the 
Government  shall  be  administered,  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
Capital  declaring  that  there  shall  be  no  Gov^ 
emment,  is,  in  my  judgment,  false  to  the  first 
and  highest  duty  of  an  American,  citizen. 
When  the  children  of  the  republic  have  t>een 
summoned  as  a  band  of  brothers  to  battle  for 
its  very  life,  and  when  the  banner  of  that  re- 
public is  floating  mournfully  over  tented  fields, 
every  wrangling  flag  of  faction  or  of  party  that 
dares  lift  itself  in  its  presence,  should  be  spurn- 
ed as  a  flag  of  disloyalty,  if  not  of  treason.  It 
is  such  a  patriotism  as  this,  and  such  only,  that 
will  conduct  you  to  victory,  and  I  have  un- 
speakable gratification  in  knowing  that  it  is 
now  being  thoroughly  awakened  throughout 
the  loyal  States. 

The  capitalists  of  the  country,  risking  every 
thing,  have  come  forward  with  a  grandeur  of 
devotion  to  the  country,  which,  whUe  it  will  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  Europe,  has  already  in- 
spired the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every 
true  American  heart.  All  honor  to  them.  They 
have  proved  that  if  there  is  much  gold  in  Wall 
street,  there  is  yet  more  ]iatriotism  there — not 
a  summer  patriotism  that  fionrishes  amid  the 
pseans  of  victory,  but  a  patriotism  which  strug- 
gks  and  sacrifices  and  sufiers,  even  in  the  win- 
ter of  adversity  and  amid  the  very  gloom  of 
natiomd  humiliation.  Unless  the  American 
people  can  thus  feel,  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  sun  of  onr  national  life,  now  obscured, 
will  yet  go  down  forever  amid  storms  and 
darkness.  If  all  our  great  material  interests 
are  depressed  and  desolated  by  the  shadow  now 
resting  upon  that  sun,  what  would  be  onr  con- 
dition were  that  shadow  deepen^  into  the 
night  of  permanent  defeat?    Is  there  nothing 
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to  liTe  for  bat  tbe  gains  of  our  commerce  and 
the  embellishment  of  our  estates  and  homes — 
nothing  bat  oar  personal  ease  and  comfort? 
Are  honor  and  manhood  aild  loyalty  and  na* 
tional  fame  and  the  respect  and  homage  of  the 
world  nothing?  Is  it  nothing  to  live  without 
a  oonntry  and  without  a  flag,  without  a  future 
for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  to  stand 
forth  the  degenerate  and  abased  descendants  of 
a  great  ancestry?  We  might  indeed  abjectly 
lay  oarselves  in  the  dust  and  be  stripped  by 
traitor  hands  of  all  that  ennobles  and  sweetens 
human  existence,  and  still  live  on  as  do  the 
cattle  of  the  fields ;  but  our  lives  would  be  far 
more  ignoble  than  theirs.  If,  witli  all  our  vast 
material  resources,  and  our  known  and  ac- 
knowledged superiority  of  physical  force  over 
the  rebels ;  if  with  all  the  profuse  avowals  of 
devotion  to  our  institutions  which  we  have  so 
clamorously  made,  we  still  suffer  this  rebellion 
to  triumph  over  us,  I  verily  believe  that  the 
American  name  will  become  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  world,  and  thnt  an  American 
citizen  will  not  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  of  a 
European  Oapital  without  having  the  finger  of 
scorn  pointed  a^  him,  and  without  being  covered 
with  contumely  and  derisioii. 

If  I  miffht  be  permitted  to  speak  a  single  word 
upon  such  a  subject,  I  would  earnestly  counsel 
patience  and  forbearance  in  reference  to  those 
charged  with  the  adnlinistratton  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  criticizing,  we  should  remember 
that  we  may  not  see  the  whole  field  of  action, 
and  may  not  theref  >re  be  in  condition  justly  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  No 
man  can  doubt  the  courai^e  or  the  loyalty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  his  deter- 
mination to  suppress  this  rebellion.  To  him, 
nnder  the  Constitution,  the  public  voice  has  ab- 
solutely committed  the  fate  of  the  Republic ; 
his  hands  are  emphatically  your  hands,  and  in 
weakening  him,  you  necessarily  weaken  your- 
selves, and  weaken  the  struggling  country  we 
are  all  laboring  to  save.  He,  too,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment overwhelmed  with  mountains  of  toil  and 
of  responsibility,  such  as  have  pressed  upon  no 
pnblic  man  in  our  history,  and  he  is  fully  enti- 
tled to  all  the  support  and  consolation  which  a 
generous  and  warm-hearted  patriotism  can  pos- 
sibly give  him. 

Fellow-citizens,,  amid  all  the  discouragements 
that  surround  us,  I  have  still  an  unfaltering 
faith  in  human  progress  and  in  the  capacity  of 
man  for  self-government.  I  believe  that  the 
blood  which  the  true  and  the  heroic  lovers  of 
oar  race  have  shed  upon  more  than  a  thousand 
fielda,  has  borne  fruit,  and  that  that  fruit  is  the 
Bepublic  of  the  United  States.  It  came  forth 
upon  the  world  like  the  morning  sun  from  his 
chamber ;  its  pathway  has  been  a  pathway  of 
light  and  glory,  and  it  has  poured  its  blessings 
npon  its  people  in  the  brimming  fulness  with 
which  the  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  the  sea. 
I  cannot  admit  to  my  bosom  the  crushing 
thought  that,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  Christian 
civilization  of  the  ninet'eenth  century,  such  a 


Government  is  fated  to  fall  beneath  the  swords 
of  the  guilty  men  now  banded  together  for  its 
overthrow.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  that 
twenty  millions  of  people,  cnltrvated,  courage- 
ous, and  loy^l — twenty  millions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race— bearing  the  names  of  tlie  heroes 
of  the  Revolution  and  passing  their  lives  amid 
the  inspirations  of  its  battle-fields,  will  ignomi- 
nioasly  suffer  their  institutions  to  be  overturned 
by  ten  millions,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are 
helpless  slaves  with  fetters  on  their  hands.  No 
page  of  history  so  d^i'lc  and  so  humiliating  as 
this  has  yet  been  written  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  family,  and  it  were  far  better  that  the 
American  people  should  never  have  been  born 
than  that  they  should  live  to  have  such  a  his- 
tory written  of  themselves. 

The  skirts  of  the  loyal  States  are  free  from 
the  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  this  fratricidal 
strife.  History  will  bear  testimony  how  zeal- 
ously, how  unceasingly,  and  I  must  add,  how 
successfully  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  striven  to  protect  all  the  constito* 
tional  rights  and  institutions  of'  the  £outh, 
despite  of  all  that  the  South  herself  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  sacrifice  them.  The  blows  wo 
are  now  c^led  upon  to  strike,  we  will  deal 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  our  national  life, 
and  they  will  fall  upon  those  who,  under  the 
promptings  of  a  maddened  ambition,  would, 
with  armed  hordes,  cro^s  that  threshold  and 
destroy  us.  Let  us  then  thoroughly  rouse  and 
nerve  ourselves  to  the  great  work  of  duty  that 
is  before  as.  If  it  is  to  be  done  well,  it  should 
be  done  quickly.  If  we  would  spare  both  blood 
and  treftsu^e,  we  should  move  promptly  and 
mightily.     Were  it  possible  at  this  moment  to 

grecipitate  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  loyal 
tates  as  an  avalanche  upon  the  South,  it  would 
be  a  measure  not  only  of  wisdom  and  economy, 
but  eminently  one  of  humanity  also.  Let  us 
have  faith  and  hope  and  courage,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well. 

Fellow-citizens :  I  feci  that  I  moy  have  spoken 
to  you  with  more  emphasis  and  with  more 
earnestness  of  suggestion  than  I  am  privileged 
to  employ  in  your  presence.  If  I  have  done,  so, 
you  will  forgive  the  freedom — I  know  von  will 
— to  that  terrible  conjuncture  of  public  afi'airs 
in  which  it  is  my  fortune  to  address  you.  If  I 
had  more  interest  than  you  have,  or  less  interest 
than  you  have,  in  the  tragic  events  and  issues 
to  which  we  have  referred,  you  might  well  dis- 
trust me;  but  I  have  precisely  the  same.  If 
this  Union  is  dismembered  and  the  Government 
subverted,  the  grave  of  every  earflily  hope  will 
open  at  my  feet  and  it  will  open  at  your  feet 
also.  In  the  lives  of  families  and  of  nations 
there  arise  from  time  to  time  emergencies  of 
danger  which  press  all  their  members  into  the 
same  common  council  chamber ;  and  when  the 
tempeat  is  raging  at  sea,  and  all  nautical  skill 
seems  at  fault,  and  the  laboring,  quivering  ves- 
sel shrieks  out  from  every  joint  the  agony  of 
the  conflict,  all  who  are  on  board — alike  the 
humblest  sailor  and  the  obscurest  passenger — 
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may  rightfully  speak,  on  that  great  principle  of 
our  nature  which  no  human  institutions  can 
modify  and  no  human  despotism  can  subdue— 
the  right  of  self-preservation.  Even  so,  amid 
the  heady  currents  of  this  national  tragedy,  I, 
but  an  humble  citizen  of  our  distracted  and 
bleeding  country,  have  ventured  to  lift  up  to- 
night the  voice  of  counsel  and  of  entreaty  in 
your  hearing. 

BFEECH  OF  VriLLIAM  CURTIS  NOTES. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  Mine  is  a  very  humble  of- 
fice after  the  patriotic  uttdranoes  to  which  yon 
have  just  listened.  I  have  no  claim  to  trespass 
upon  your  indnlgence,  and  there  is  nothing,  I 
fear,  in  what  I  shall  say  that  will  attract  much 
of  your  attention,  afler  the  eloquence  to  which 
you  have  just  given  such  deserved  and  excellent 
attention.  But  I  feel,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
sort,  that  even  the  humblest  efforts  may  be  of 
some  service  in  such  a  public  emergency  as  that 
upon  wliich  we  are  now  thrown ;  and  I  esteem 
it  a  privilege,  as  well  as  an  honor,  that  I  have 
been  invit^  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  and  to  offer  the  resolution 
which  I  shall  presently  propose  for  your  adop- 
tion. 

It  is  only  a  short  year  ago  that  the  people  of 
this  country  were  engaged  in  their  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  preparing  for  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. That  election  came  on ;  it  was  conducted 
with  great  propriety  and  decorum  throughout 
this  land ;  it  resulted  in  a  way  with  which  you 
are  all  acquainted,  according  to  the  foi'ms  of 
the  Constitution.  Immediately  there  was  a 
traitorous  and  corrupt  appeal  to  tlie  power  of 
the  sword  to  reverse  the  vote  of 'the  people, 
lawfully  and  constitationally  given.  At  that 
period,  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
addressed  you  was  serving  in  the  councils  of  the 
natibn  widi  quiet  distinction.  (Applause.)  He 
was  unaware  that  traitors  were  seated  at  the 
same  board  with  him,  preparing  the  engines  of 
destruction  for  htm  and  his  people,  and  for  all 
.  the  people  of  this  oountry,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  associates.  He  was  transferred 
shortly  after  to  the  War  Department,  (applause, 
long  and'  loud)— wisely  transferred ;  and  when 
civil  war  bad  been  inaugurated  by  those  traitors 
who  had  employed  the  resources  and  the  means 
of  the  Government  to  destroy  its  existence,  he 
came  forward  manfully,  and  heroically  against 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  in  pleasant  com- 
munion, and  he  declared  their  true  character, 
and  took  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  found  the  Ship  of  State  drifting  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent,  careless,  and  corrupt  officiids; 
^  he  checked  her  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
put  her  forward  on  that  career  of  glory  which 
she  is  yet  to  accomplish.    (Great  applause.) 

This  civil  war,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  com- 
menced. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
evils  of  civil  war;  but  there  is  a  greater  evil 
than  civil  war.  It  is  a  greater  evil  to  have  an 
inefficient  useless^  if  not  a  oorrqpt  President. 


(Applause.)  It  is  .a  greater  evil  to  have  a  cor- 
rupt Administration.  It  is  a  greater  evil  to 
have  general,  popular,  political  degeneracy.  It 
is  a  greater  evil  to  tind  men  who  have  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  country,  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  ready  to  violate  the 
one  and  break  down  the  other.  These  are 
greater  evils  than  civil  war,  because  they  inev- 
itably produce  it ;  and  they  have  led  to  the  con- 
sequences which  have  deluged  this  country  in 
blood.  I  look  to  the  trial  through  which  we 
are  passing,  as  designed  in* the  order  «f  Provi* 
dence  to  correct  the  evils  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  to  bring  out,  as  it  has  brought  out, 
the  putriotic  feeling  of  the  people,  aitd  to  bring 
men  forward  to  devote  their  money,  their  time, 
their  labor,  and  their  blood,  to  the  correction 
of  these  public  abuses,  to  the  restoration  of  na- 
tionality to  the  country,  to  the  preservation  of 
its  integrity  and  its  original  Constitution,  (loud 
cheering,)  and  to  the  purifieation  of  all  our 
cbonneb  of  public  life.  (Renewed  applause.) 
Depend  upon  it,  this  struggle  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  propitious  period.  We  are  apt 
to  look  upon  it  with  alarm,  and  to  fear  that  the 
country  is  inevitably  going  to  destruction.  But 
I  look  at  this  moment  as  the  starting-point  in  a 
career  of  distinction  and  national  honor,  the 
like  of  which  this  country  nor  any  other  coun- 
try has  ever  yet  attained.  (Applause.)  I  have 
been  tuld  by  some  people  ihat  i  am  too  hope- 
ful; 'such  is  not  naturally  my  temperament,  but 
I  am  hopeful  in  this  matter  becau^  I  see  that 
wealth,  untold  wealth,  has  within  the  last  year 
been  providentially  poured  into  our  lap,  and 
kept  there,  as  if  to  provide  for  this  very  emer- 
gency. In  less  than  f-ix  months  we  have  saved 
upward  of  thirty  million  dollars  by  the  non- 
exportation  of  specie,  and  upward  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  by  lessened  importations,  thus  giv- 
ing us  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  service  of  the  country  and  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. (Applause.)  More  than  that,  the  wealthy 
men  and  corporations  of  Wall  street  Lave  come 
forward  and  given  their  money  in  this  just 
cause.  But  this  is  not  all.  Go  to  the  Assistant 
Treasurer's  office,  and  there  you  will  find  the 
people  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  where 
there  is  as  large  if  not  a  larger  amount  of  par 
triotism  than  anywhere  else.  (Cheers.)  Yoti 
will  find  all  are  coming  forward :  the  washer- 
woman,  the  chambermaid,  the  cook,  the  laborer, 
the  cartman — aU  who  have  money  laid  away 
for  old  age  or  infirmity  are  coming  forward, 
to  place  it  in  the  public  stocks  of  tlie  coun- 
try, knowing  that  it  is  the  best  security 
that  American  citizens  can  have.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Do  not,  then,  let  us  be  discouraged ; 
let  us  live,  and  hope,  and  fight  I  (Great 
cheering.)  This  war  has  not  been  com- 
menced by  us;  it  has  never  been  favored  by 
any  Union-loving  man.  It  has  been  fi^rced 
upon  us  by  a  traitorous  conspiracy;  thirty 
years  of  machinations  were  necessary  tn  bring 
it  about;  we  are  engaged  simply  in  a  war  of 
self-defence.    (Great  applause.)    We  defend  the 
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integrity  of  the  Constitution;  we  defend  the 
nationmity  of  the  Utiion;  we  defend  tlie  na* 
tionality  of  our  mountains  and  our  rivers,  none 
of  which  will  we  penult  to  he  divided.  (Loud 
oheers.)  We  are  engaged,  therefore,  in  a  holy 
oau3e — as  holy  as  that  in  which  any  nation 
or  any  people  can  be  engaged — that  of  fighting 
ii>r  its  own  liberties  and  the  Constitution  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  fathers.  Although 
it  is  not  generally  the  case,  (certainly  it  is  not 
the  ca^  with  Union-loving,  men,)  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  have  been  induced  by  falsehood 
to  believe  that  the  }forth  designed  to  destroy 
their  material  interests,  and  they  have  been  in* 
dnced  to  hate  the  North.  We  must  remember 
tiiat  we  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  having  a 
oommon  origin  with  ourselves,  having  a  hatred 
against  us  which  we  have  not  against  them,  and 
that  we  are  to  meet  no  mean  antagpnists.  I  do 
not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  discouragement. 
I  9ay  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to 
•believe,  with  me,  that  the  best  way  and  the 
surest  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  war  soihi,  is  to 
come- up  to  the  measuro  of  its  importance  with 
the  whole  heart  and  the  whole  strength,  and 
all  the  material  force  of  the  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) Many  good  causes  have  been  lost, 
many  good  battles  have  not  been  won,  because 
the  antagonist  has  been  undervalued.  That  is 
our  danger;  we  must  not  run  upon  it.  Let 
every  man  induce  his  neighbor  to  believe,  and 
let  all  our  people  compel  every  man  in  our  pub- 
lic councils  to  believe,  and  let  all  act  on  the  be- 
lief, that  this  is  a  war  in  earnest.  We  have  been 
very  anxious  that  other  nations  should  not  treat 
the  rebels  as  belligerentB ;  let  us  come  up  to  that 
standard,  and  let  us  treat  them  as  belligerents. 
(Cheers.)  Let  us  come  up  to  that  standard, 
waging  a  war  of  self-defence;  waging  it  in 
order  to  accomplish  peace;  that  being  the  only 
legitimate  end  of  the  war.  But  in  order  to 
have  peace,  we  must  have  such  an  outpouring 
of  effort,  such  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  that  the 
North  will  come  down  like  an  avalanche  upon 
the  Soutli,  and  drive  those  who  stand  in,re^ 
bollion  against  us,  where  they  deserve  to  go, 
into  the  gulf  which  bounds  their  shores.  (Ap- 
plause.) A  single  word  about  compromise, 
peace-meetings.  I  render  here  my  grateful 
thanks  to  Taramany  Hall  for  the  rebuke  which 
it  has  given  to  Mozart  Hall.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause. '^  Three  cheers  for  Tammany  Hall." 
^  Three  cheers  for  Mozart,''  followed  by  groans.) 
That  venerable  Democratic  organization -.  has 
attered  the  true  Democratic  doctrine,  and  I 
wonder  at  the  want  of  wisdom,  or  the  little 
'wisdom  in  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  did  not  accept  the  liberal  offer  of  another 
party  to  combine  for  the  Union ;  so  that  we 
couhl  be  henceforth  and  forever  all  Republicans 
and  all  Democrats.  (Cheei^.)  Let  these  peace^ 
meetings  be  held,  but  give  them  a  proper  place 
where  tbey  can  be  held.  We  must  have  no 
peace-meetings  until  peace  has  been  accom- 
plished. (Cheers.)  It  is  leaping  before  you- 
come  to  the  stile  to  have  peaoe-meetiugs  now. 


(Applause.)  If  they  are  to  be  held  before  that 
time,  there  is  a  snug  little  place  on  the  Iludsoa 
River  where  they  may  be  held  with  oonver 
nience ;  there  is  a  little  bay  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  where  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
British  army  met  Arnold  in  the  darkness  of 
night  and  commenced  the  concoction  of  treason: 
that  is  the  place  for  peace- ineetiugs.  (Loud 
cheering.)  If  that  locality  does  not  suit,  let 
them  go  to  a  neighboring  State;  and  they  can 
find  a  feeble  prototype  of  their  corruption,  dis* 
honor,  and  traitorous  conduct,  by  going  to 
Hartford.  (Cheera  and  laughter.^  Ko ;  as  the 
speaker  who  haa  addressed  yon  nas  8ai<l,  these 
peace-meetings  are  all  out  of  place;  they  are 
traitorous ;  and  he  who  recognizes  a  man  who 
attends  these  peace-meetings  as  his  friend,  has 
the  simple  honor  of  recognizing  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  ,  (Great  applause.)  One  word  further. 
There  has  been  a  tone  of  discouragement  in 
talking  about  our  public  afiairs  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  depress  effort,  to  encourage  the  enemy, 
and  to  discourage,  what  is  most  important  of 
all,  the  men  who  have  gone  to  the  field  to  haz- 
ard their  lives  for  their  country*  This  iaall 
wrong — all  wrong.  You  never  do  so  in  your 
private  affairs,  never  I  If  you  are  defeated  in 
what  you  conceive  to  be  an  honest  and  a  laud- 
able effort,  even  seventy  times  seven,  you  go 
to  work  and  try  it  again.  As  it  ia  with  indi- 
viduals, so  should  it  be  with  nations.  We  have 
a  holy  cause ;  we  are  precipitated  into  this  war 
against  our  will  and  despite  our  efftirts  to  pre- 
vent it.  There  was  not  an  evil  which  the 
South  has  claimed  to  prevail  against  them, 
which  could  not  have  been  redressed  under  the 
Constitution,  and  according  to  its  forms;  and 
if  .they  are  temporarily  successful  because  of 
their  greater  efforts,  and  being  earlier  in  the 
field,  and  having  made  preparation,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  meet  it  by  a  corresponding  effort 
on  our  part,  and  success  is  as  certain  as  the 
progress  of  Time.  (Applause.)  We  must  not, 
therefore^  discourage  our  fellow-citizens,  or  our 
army ;  nor  should  we  do  any  thing  to  discour- 
age the  Administration.  Let  me  sfieak  plainly 
here ;  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  the  press  to  speak  evil  of  men  in 
nigh  places,  hastily  and  without  cause.  This 
may  be  an  unwelcome  truth  to  you,  but  never- 
theless I  entertained  it,  and  I  am  bound  to  speak 
my  mind  frankly.  The  moment  a  man  oocu- 
pies  a  public  plaoe^  that  very  moment  he  is  a* 
mark  for  tlie  finger  of  scandal  to  be  pointed  at<; 
and  so  much  is  thia  the  case  that  many  wise 
and  pure  men  will  not  employ  the  ii^ans  neces- 
sary to  secure  pnblio  position,  nor  accept  office, 
because  they  know  their  motives  and  acts  are 
constantly  liable  to  be  misrepresented.  You 
can  and  ought  to  correct  this.  My  friends^ 
when  the  traitor  who  preceded  our  distin- 
gnished  guest  in  the  War  Department  retired, 
what  was  the  condition  of  things?  Where  was 
the  army  ?  There  was  none.  Where  wns  the 
navy  ?  Scattered  all  over  the  world.  There 
were  three  vessels,  I  believe,  carrying  aome- 
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ihUig  tfk«  twanty^fniir  fftini,  to  protect  the 
•Ml Ire  tlirittt  tlMMiftaixl  tnnoit  of  otir  iK>a  amnU 
(f#otitfliU«r,)  yiUwii  woM  till*  Ciituiict?  They 
W«t«  truitorM.  Whtfru  wim  the  Scimt.*?  Many 
uf  Ua  iiittttihur«  were  traitors.  Tl:u  tu^w  (lov- 
eriHriattt  oaiho  In  empty-httrulcMl.  TIjo  Capitnl 
Ciiiilil  liiivo  been  takeu  tlien,  if  tho  rauch  had 
mt\y  httii  tho  courage  to  att^jtnpt  it.  And  now 
wlmt  have  we  teen  ?  Six  inunthn  have  clnpitcd, 
•ml  we  hnve'OD  army  of  two  hundred  tliousand 
men;  we  hare  a  navv  wliich  we  have  never 
•nrpAHMMl— «  navr  which  in  beginning  to  make 
lt«4*lf  felt.  (Ixiuu  applanse.)  A  navy,  tho  offi- 
eem  of  which,  if  permitted  to  act  according  to 
their  own  Judgment  and  without  much  restraint, 
will  do  what  Ixird  Cochrane  did  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  what  Nelaon  did  in  the  course 
of  hia  career.  Tho  men  are  there ;  tlieir  cour- 
og<9  ia  unquestioned;  their  patriotif^m  may  be 
reljed  upon  and  tliey  will  save  the  country. 
All  this  haa  been  created  by  an  Administration 
wiiich  camo  into  power  within  six  months.  I 
aay,  glory  to  such  nn  Administration  1  (Cheers.) 
Instead  of  finding  fault,  we  should  honor  them 
for  It.  They  have  done  more  than  most  men 
could  have  done  with  such  feeble  materials,  in 
ao  abort  a  period  of  time. 

We  ahould  go  forward  and  snstain  them,  and 
diacouragemont  ahould  have  no  place  in  our 
niinda.  We  ahall  have  then  a  reaction,  bnt  it 
will  be  reaction  in  favorof  con stitntional  liberty 
and  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
then  foreign  powera  will  recognize  us  as  bellig- 
erenta.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  more  than  that, 
they  will  award  to  ua  the  honor  of  advancing 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  as  only  such  freemen 
OS  we  are  can  advance.  (Cheers.)  And  now, 
Mr.Preaidont,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks,  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
the  eminent  public  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered— (applause) — not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  in  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Now  York,  (cheers,)  and  I  know  I  may  say 
in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 
New  York  gives  lier  hand  to  Kentucky.  (Shakes 
hands  with  Mr.  Ilolt  amid  tremendous  cheer- 
ing.) She  will  give  both  hands,  with  lier  heart 
in  them,  to  Kentucky.  (Renewed  cheering.) 
Ton,  sir,  found  the  Government  in  a  condition 
of  great  depression;  you  gave  it  an  impetus 
which  brought  it  out  of  the  rough  sea  in  which 
it  was  wallowing."  Nearly  three  centuries  ago 
'another  Republic,  at  the  period  of  its  lowest 
depression,  manfully  acknowledged  it  by  plac- 
ing upon  its  coins  for  a  device,  a  shin  in  full 
aail,  but  kaocked  down  into  tho  trough  of  the 
sea,  having  for  its  motto,  "  Who  knows  whither 
fate  is  sweeping  her."  (**Incertum  quo  fata 
ferent.")  We  drift,  we  know  where,  and  you, 
sir,  gave  us  tho  impetus  for  that  drift.  (Cheers.) 
Go  on,  sir,  in  your  work  of  patriotism  ond  be- 
nevolence ;  go  through  the  country  and  rouse 
it  by  the  eloanent  appeals  that  yon  ran  make, 
such  as  we  nave  listened  to  to-night.  (Ap- 
fOrtn^A)  Go  on,  sir,  and  may  God  prosper  you 
^u  will  reoeive  as  great  a  future  reward 


in  bringing  this  country  to  its  right  position 
u{>on  these  questiona  as  the  great  orator  of 
Athens  received  when  he  made  his  denun- 
ciations against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  beg  leave  to  offer  in  conelusion, 
sir,  this  resolution : 

Jieiohedj  That  the  Uon.  Joseph  Ilolt,  of  Ken- 
tucky, by  his  imsnUied  character,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  life ;  by  his  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  and  tho  Union ;  by  the 
prompt  and  successful  measures  promoted  by 
him  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  Capital  when  in  imminent  peril  from  trai- 
torous domestic  foea;  by  his  patriotic  efforts 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  State,  in  rallying  the  people  to  the  support 
of  the  National  flog  and  our  National  integrity, 
and  by  his  stirring  and  eloqnent  appeal  on  this 
occasion,  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitnde 
of  his  countrymen  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
lovers  of  freedom  and  free  popular  institutions 
everywhere;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  as- 
sembly-be, and  they  are  hereby  gratefully  ten- 
dered to  him. 


Doc.  6. 
GENERAL  HILL'S  REPORT, 

AlTD    THE    AOOOMPANTINO    DOCUHBNTB. 

Explanatory  of  the  $tept  taken  hy  hU  command  to 
intercept  and  purme  Gen.  Oameifs  army  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland, 

HSAD-QrilTIRS  IT.  B.  VoLrVTBSIli)  I 

OsAFTox,  July  22, 1H6L     f 

To  Maj.'Gen.  G.  B,  McClellan^  Commanding 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts,  showing  the  operations 
of  my  command,  in  attempting  to  intercept  the 
retreat,  and  to  capture  a  portion  of  General 
Garnett*s  army  from  Laurel  Hill.  When  I  was 
first  assigned  to  duty  here,  the  Cheat  River  line 
was  in  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  Irvine^s  command, 
(lOtth  Ohio  regiment,)  and  he  continued  in 
charge  of  the  line  until  the  night  of  the  15th 
inst. 

On  the  first  instant  I  went  over  the  line  with 
Col.  Irvine  from  Rowlesburg  to  the  Cheat  River 
bridge,  five  miles  above  and  then  gave  him  in 
writing  all  of  the  instructions  which  I  had 
received  from  the  Department  head-quarters, 
touching  that  line.  Tlie  instructions,  as  given 
to  me  and  thus  imparteil,  contemplated  Rowles- 
burg  as  tho  point  of  support,  on  the  railroad, 
and  West  Union,  distant  thirteen  miles,  as  tho 
place  for  the  advance  guard  to  tho  eastward,* 
with  scouts  further  east,  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, an  advance  guard  toward,  or  at  St. 
George.  Intermediate  points  were  to  be  held, 
nnd'for  the  whole,  including  tho  protection  of 
three  bridges  on  tlie  railroad^  the  garrison  was 
to  be  increased  early  to  one  thousand  men. 

From  the  4th  to  the  6th  inst.,  a  minute  re- 
connoissanoe  of  the  line  was  earned  on.  by  my 
order,  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  and  Major 
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thing  like  twenty >four  gnns,  to  protect  the 
entire  three  thousaiiil  miles  of  our  sea  const. 
(Laughter.)  W!iere  was  the  Cabinet?  They 
were  traitors.  Where  was  the  Seuat j  ?  Many 
of  ltd  members  were  traitor?*.  Tlic  new  Gov- 
ernment came  in  empty-handed.  Tho  Capital 
could  have  been  taken  then,  if  tlio  rebels  had 
only  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  And  now 
what  have  we  seen  f  Six  montlis  have  elapsed, 
and  we  have'an  army  of  two  hundred  tliousand 
men;  we  have  a  navy  which  we  have  never 
gnrpassed — a  navy  which  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  (Loud  applause.)  A  navy,  tho  offi- 
cers of  which,  if  permitted  to  act  according  to 
their  own  Judgment  and  without  much  restraint^ 
will  do  what  Lord  Cochrane  did  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  what  Nelson  did  in  tho  course 
of  his  career.  The  men  are  there;  their  cour- 
age is  unquestioned;  their  patriotism  may  be 
relied  upon  and  they  will  save  the  country. 
All  this  has  been  created  by  an  Administration 
which  came  into  power  within  six  months.  I 
say,  glory  to  such  an  Administration  I  (Cheers.) 
Instead  of  finding  fault,  we  should  honor  them 
for  it.  Tliey  have  done  more  than  most  men 
could  have  done  with  such  feeble  materials,  in 
80  short  a  period  of  time. 

We  should  go  forward  and  sustain  them,  and 
discouragement  should  have  no  place  in  our 
minds.  We  shall  have  then  a  reaction,  but  it 
will  be  reaction  in  favorof  constitutional  liberty 
and  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
then  foreign  powers  will  recognize  us  as  bellig- 
erents. (Hear,  hear.)  And  more  than  that, 
they  will  award  to  us  the  honor  of  advancing 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  as  only  such  freemen 
as  we  are  can  advance.  (Cheers.)  And  now, 
Mr.- President,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks,  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
the  eminent  public  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered— (applause) — not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  in  behalf  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  (cheers,)  and  I  know  I  may  say 
in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 
New  York  gives  her  hand  to  Kentucky.  (Shakes 
hands  with  Mr.  Holt  amid  tremendous  cheer- 
ing.) She  will  give  both  hands,  with  her  heart 
in  them,  to  Kentucky.  (Renewed  cheering,) 
Yon,  sir,  found  the  Government  in  a  condition 
of  great  depression;  yon  gave  it  an  impetus 
which  brought  it  out  of  the  rough  sea  in  which 
it  was  wallowing."  Nearly  three  centuries  ago 
'another  Republic,  at  the  period  of  its  lowest 
depression,  manfully  acknowledged  it  by  plac- 
ing upon  its  coins  for  a  device,  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  but  knocked  down  into  tho  trough  of  the 
sea,  having  for  its  motto,  "  Who  knows  whither 
fate  is  sweeping  her."  (^'Incertum  quo  fata 
forent,")  We  drift,  we  know  where,  and  you, 
sir,  gave  us  the  impetus  for  that  drift.  (Cheers.) 
Go  on,  sir,  in  your  work  of  patriotism  and  be- 
nevolence ;  go  through  the  country  and  rouse 
it  by  the  eloquent  appeals  that  yon  can  make, 
such  as  wo  havo  listened  to  to-night.  (Ap- 
plause.) Go  on,  sir,  and  may  Go<l  prosper  you 
m  it;  you  will  receive  as  great  a  future  reward 


in  bringing  this  county  to  its  right  position 
upon  these  questions  as  the  great  orator  of 
Athens  received  when  he  made  his  denun- 
ciations against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  beg  leave  to  offer  in  conclusion, 
sir,  this  resolution : 

Resohedy  That  the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Ken- 
tucky, by  his  unsullied  character,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  life ;  by  his  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  and  tho  Union ;  by  the 
prompt  and  successful  measures  promoted  by 
him  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  Capital  when  in  imminent  peril  from  trai- 
torous domestic  foes;  by  his  patriotic  efforts 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  State,  in  rallying  the  people  to  the  support 
of  the  National  flag  and  our  National  integrity, 
and  by  his  stirring  and  eloquent  appeal  on  this 
occasion,  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  and  to  the  admiration  of  tho 
lovers  of  freedom  and  free  popular  institutions 
everywhere;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  as- 
sembly* be,  and  they  are  hereby  gratefully  ten- 
dered to  him. 


Doo.  6. 
GENERAL  HILL'S  REPORT, 

AKD  THE  AOCOMPANTINa  DOOUMBKTS. 

JExplantUory  of  the  ttepa  taken  by  JUs  commatui  to 
intercept  ana  pursue  Gen,  GamettUarmy  in  Vir^ 
ginia  and  Maryland, 

HBAP-OCABTBIIS  U.  S.  VOLrKTBSRS,  t 

Oraptox,  Jaly  22, 186L     f 

To  Maj,'Gen,  G,  B,  McCUllan^  Commanding 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio  : 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facte,  showing  the  operations 
of  my  command,  in  attempting  to  intercept  the 
retreat,  and  to  capture  a  portion  of  General 
Garnett's  army  from  laurel  Hill.  When  I  was 
first  assigned  to  duty  here,  the  Cheat  River  line 
was  in  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  Irvine's  command, 
(16)th  Ohio  regiment,)  and  he  continued  in 
charge  of  the  line  until  tho  night  of  the  1 5  th 
inst. 

On  the  first  instant  I  went  over  the  line  with 
Col.  Irvine  from  Rowlesburg  to  the  Cheat  River 
bridge,  five  miles  above  and  then  gave  him  in 
writing  all  of  the  instructions  which  I  had 
received  from  the  Department  head-<juarter8, 
touching  that  line.  The  instructions,  as  given 
to  me  and  thus  imparted,  contemplated  Rowles- 
burg as  tho  point  of  support,  on  the  railroad, 
and  West  Union,  distant  thirteen  miles,  as  tho 
place  for  the  advance  guard  to  tho  eastward,* 
with  scouts  further  east,  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, an  advance  guard  toward,  or  at  St. 
George.  Intermediate  points  wero  to  be  held, 
and' for  the  whole,  inclnding  the  protection  of 
three  bridges  on  the  railroad;  the  garrison  was 
to  be  increased  early  to  one  thousand  men. 

From  the  4th  to  the  6th  inst.,  a  minute  rc- 
connoissance  of  the  lino  was  carried  on.  by  my 
order,  bf  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  and  Major 
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Jeral  hill. 


Bf  BdlroM',  tnrnfd  b^  Betwb  Jnlr  1& 
A  Oli<ci  B.  B.  bDrowl  bf  Rebeta  JniT  IS. 
ir.Tnniiitka  sr«  BiMf  BItit,  banwd  bf  B*b«li  Is  th*  iflaRiaaB  of 

bMl-(  0»p,  bnnwd  br  Uh  B(Im1>  JoIj  1& 


Himlt  via  ibukdoiifd  br  oidtn  of  Uitfar-Onitnl  HcdtHML 
Is  ibmr  lb*  lopofnpbjr  if  tbi  aintir  •]<iii|tb*dUhniitll>MafBadk 
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J.  B.  Frotbiogbam,  Engineers,  and  the  ooncla- 
fions  arrived  at,  reported  on  the  6th  to  De- 
partment head-quarters. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  twentj-five  oavalrj  to  serve 
as  Videttes,  couriers,  and  pickets  were  added 
to  OoL  Irvine's  command,  as  had  also  been  a 
six-pounder  field-piece. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  six  companies  of  the  Ohio 
Eighth,  under  Ool.-Depuy,  had  joined  Col.  Ir- 
vine, moving  in  by  way  of  Oakland  and  Ohis- 
bolm's  Hill ;  and  the  garrison  at  Rowlesburg, 
and  thence  five  miles  up  Oheat  River,  was  held 
by  six  companies  of  the  Ohio  Fifteenth  under 
Col.  G.  W.  Andrews,  and  two  companies  of  the 
Itet  Virginia. 

On  the  9th,  Ool.  Irvine  telegraphed  me  as 
follows: — ^*Our  increased  knowledge  dearly 
indicates  the  occupancy  of  the  Junction  [Red 
House]  as  the  proper  position  for  our  troops." 
Referring  him  to  the  instructions  already  given 
and  the  views  of  Ool.  Whittlesey  and  Major 
Frothingbam,  Ool.  Irvine  was  informed  on  the 
same  day  by  telegram  that  he  must  act  on  his 
best  judgment. 

On  the  12th  inst,  Ool.  Irvine  telegraphed 
me  that  he  intended  to  move  eastward  along 
the  northwest  pike.  He  says,  *^  My  main  force 
will  be  at  the  mill  mentioned,  (Ohisholm's,) 
eight  miles  f^om  Oakland,  with  a  strong  advance 
guard  at  the  Red  House,  say  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  men."  Our  telegraphic  corre- 
apondence  was  frequent  each  oay,  and  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  keep  each  other  fully 
advised  of  all  material  facts. 

On  the  13th  of  July  I  was  called  in  from 
Webster  at  about  eleven  a.  m.,  and  then  I 
received  a  telegram  from  M^or  S.  Williams, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  dated  the  12th,  at 
Beverly,  and  at  Roaring  Run  the  18th,  saying: 
— *'Gen.  McOlellan  having  just  learned  that 
the  rebel  forces  abandoned  their  position  at 
Lanrel  Hill  last  night,  and  are  now  making 
for  Eastern  Virginia,  via  the  Louisville  [Leeds- 
TiUe]  and  St.  George  pike,  directs  that  you 
take  the  field  at  once  with  all  the  force  that 
you  can  make  available  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Two  Pennsylvania  regiments  at  Oumberland 
have' been  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Rowlesburg  by  a  special  train  and  report  to 
you.  Tou  can  for  the  time  beinff  withdraw 
several  companies  firom  points  on  the  railroads 
between  Wheeling  and  rarkersburg  and  con- 
centrate them  by  special  tr^s.  It  is  supposed 
yon  will  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  say  six 
thousand  men,  including  Ool.  Irvine's  command 
and  at  least  four  guns.  Ko  time  is  to  be  lost 
♦  *  ♦  The  rebel  force  under  Garnett  are 
aaid  to  be  to-night  about  six  miles  from  Leeds- 
Tille.    Morris  is  following  them  up." 

I  immediately  telegraphed  Ool.  Irvine:— 
'^The  rebels  are  driven  out  of  Laurel  Hill  and 
in  full  retreat  eastward  on  St.  George's  pike. 
Hold  your  position  with  firmness  to  the  last 
man.  I  will  reinforce  yon  in  person,  and  with 
all  available  forces  as  soon  as  possible." 

It  was  not  deemed  safe  to  depend  upon  any 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  (none  came  at  any 
time  or  reported.)  The  suggestion  of  six  thou* 
sand  troops  and  four  guns  was  supposed  to  be 
an  approximate  rule.  To  comply  with  it,  near 
four  tliousand  troops  in  detachments  scattered 
along  the  line  of  the  two  railroads  to  Parkers- 
burg  and  Wheeling  would  have  to  be  gathered 
up,  supplied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  bag- 

gage  teams,  forage,  and  six  days'  rations ;  and 
orses  and  harnesses  must  be  obtained  for  the 
three  guns  in  battery  at  Grafton.  Requisitions 
were  Uierefure  made,  and  by  reaching  to  Par- 
kersburg  and  near  Wheeling,  the  figures  were 
brought  up  to  about  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  including  detachments  from  the  Fifth, 
Eighth,  Thirteenth  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Eight- 
eenth, Twentieth,  and  Twenty-second  Ohio,  with 
a  few  artillerists  and  cavalry  and  detachments 
from  the  First  and  Second  Virginia  regimentSt 
These  troops  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
horses,  harness,  and  baggage  wagons,  and  nearly 
all  of  those  subsequent^  obtained  being  other- 
wise appropriated,  were  to  be  got  by  force  only. 
The  orders  were  all  given  and  answers  obtained^ 
except  as  to  baggage  teams,  by  three  p.  m.  of 
the  Idth.  The  troops  and  three  guns,  to  be 
moved  from  Grafton,  were  much  delayed  for 
the  want  of  horses,  harness,  and  wagons,  and 
the  first  train,  with  four  companies  of  Infantry, 
was  not  able  to  leave  for  Oakland  until  after 
four  p.  M.  I  went  in  that  train,  and  arrived  in 
Oakland  about  eleven  p.  m.  The  second  train 
from  Grafton,  with  a  few  more  infantry  of  the 
Twentieth,  three  guns,  and  twenty-five  cavalry, 
came  up  soon  after.  For  all  on  these  two  trains 
there  was  but  one  baggage  wagon,  and  that  be- 
longed to  GoL  Morton  of  the  Twentieth.  Aa 
soon  as  the  horses  of  myself  and  staff  could  be 
got  off  from  the  cars,  and  a  guide  obtained,  all 
of  the  infantry,  (three  companies,)  not  required 
for  guard  duty,  were  ordered  forward  to  Ohis- 
holm's  Mill,  with  M2\jor  Walcutt  and  Oaptain 
Bond  of  my  staff,  to  report  to  Ool.  Irvine. 
They  arrived  there  about  four  ▲.  m.  of  the  14th. 
Found  no  troops  there,  and  leaving  the  three 
companies  to  rest,  went  on  and  reported  in  per- 
son to  Ool.  Irvine,  at  West  Union,  at  about  six 
o'clock  A.  M.,  a  few  minutes  before  he  received 
news  that  the  rebels  had  already  passed  the  Red 
House  at  five  a.  h.,  eight  miles  further  east. 
Ools.  Irvine  and  Depuy  immediately  called  to 
arms  and  went  in  pursuit.  Major  Walcutt  fol- 
lowing, as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  three  com* 
panics  marched  by  him  from  Oakland.  Oapt. 
Bond  returned  to  Oakland  to  notify  me,  but^ 
owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  horse,  did  not  arrive 
until  nine  a..h.  Anticipating  tne  arrival  dur- 
ing the  night  of  several  other  trains,  including 
that  having  the  horses,  wagons,  and  harnesses 
ordered  to  be  taken  and  brought  on,  I  had  given 
orders  for  such  as  should  come  up  to  march  at 
daylight,  by  way  of  Ohisholm's  Mill,  not  then 
knowing  any  other  way  to  reach  Red  House 
Junction.  Several  trains  were  known  to  have 
been  on  the  way,  in  time  to  arrive  at  Oakland 
long  before  daylight.    The  train,  with  horses, 
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wagoDflL  and  haiTiei8|  waa  reported  to  be  at 
BowlesDurg  befbre  twelve  o'clock  the  preced- 
ing night — ^Thia  property  was  separated,  and 
portloQS  of  it  were  aala  to  be  at  Cranberry  Sam- 
mit  the  ne^t  morning  at  nine  o^dock ;  afi  trains 
bnt  the  two  first  were  e^naDy  and  unaccount- 
ably delayed.  IVom  dayhght  until  nine  o'clock 
xny  utmost  efforts  with  tne  telegraph  seemed 
to  avail  Kttle,  or  nothing.  The  regimental  com- 
manders, Oob,  DuxmingJStanlev,  Morton,  Smith, 
and  Tnrley,  were  equally  baJked  by  railroad 
detentions.  Without  waiting  fdrther,  the  twen- 
tv*flve  cavalry  uad  a  few  of  Col.  Morton's  Twea- 
tietb  Infantnr  had  fonped  to  move  on,  when 
Captain  Bond  arrived,  at  nine  a.  h.,  with  news 
of  the  escape  as  before  stated.  Before  this  I 
liad  believea  with  entire  confidence  that  the  lin$ 
was  occupied  as  stated  in  Col.  Irvine's  tdegr^m 
ef  the  12th,  instead  of  which«  it  now  appears 
that  his  troops  were  at  West  Union^ight  miles 
west  of  the  Red  House,  where  the  norse-Shoe- 
Itun  road,  travelled  by  the  rebels,  intersects  the 
northwest  pike ;  and  it  also  appears,  by  the  state- 
ments of  Lieut  H.  JL  Myers  and  Aungler  Dobbs 
^f  the  cavalry  attached  to  Col.  Irvine's  command, 
that  all  scouts  and  pickets  had  been  withdrawn 
by  Col.  Irvine's  order  from  that  road  early  on 
the  18th,  and  the  road  left  entirely  clear  all 
Bight  loni^  (On  this  subiect  see  Col,  Irvine'9 
Teport  herewith  presenteoL) 

As  soon  as  possible  after  Capt.  Bond^s  arri- 
val at  Oakland,  the  horses  were  taken  from 
Col.  Morton^s  baggase  wagon  and  hitched  to 
one  of  the  jruns,  and  with  the  few  of  Colonel 
Morton's  inmntry  then  arrived,  started  in  tlie 
pursuit ;  while  I  moved  on  with  as  much  de- 
spatch as  possible  wiUi  my  aid,  C^t.  Bond,  a 
guide,  and  the  twentv-five  cavalry. 

At  Bed  House  I  found  the  gun  sent  to  Col* 
Irvine  some  days  before,  one  company  of  his 
infantry,  and  a  fbw  prisoners  captured  that 
morning.  Ordering  forward  all  but  eight  of 
the  cavalry,  I  stopped  a  few  moments  to  gather 
information,  and  make  dispositions  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  (since  fotmd  to 
be  erroneous)  reports  that  there  was  a  body  of 
rebel  troops  yet  to  come  up ;  I  moved  forward 
again  with  five  of  the  cavalry,  and  soon  over- 
took Coh.  Irvine,  Depuy,  and  their  commands, 
which  were  halted  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  Red  House.  A  council  was  immediately 
called,  including  the  field  officers  and  captains 
of  all  the  companies,  in  order  to  learn  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  men  and  all  other  facts 
that  should  govern  the  action  of  the  command. 
A  free  interaiange  of  facts  and  opinions  oc- 
curred, when  the  fects  found  and  opinions  ar- 
rived at  were,  that  the  enemy  had  passed  Red 
House  about  three  thousand  strong,  includinff 
fh>m  three  to  five  guns  and  sevem  hundred 
cavalry,  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  artillery  covering  the  rear ;  that  the  very 
•parse  settlements  along  the  line  of  march  had 
been  and  were  being  so  stripped  of  provisions 
by  the  enemy,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  getting  any  kind  of  suppliea  in  their  track ; 


that  none  of  the  companies  that  marched  over 
the  night  before  from  Oakland  had  had  any  sup- 
per; and  that  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  whole  com- 
mand bad  had  any  breakfast,  and  the  haversacks 
were  almost  entirely  empty,  and  wholly  to  with 
the  most  of  the  men.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  on  an  average  one  day's  rations  for  tne  men 
then  on  the  march  drawn  firom  the  Commissary 
and  uuoonsumed.  For  the  whole,  bnt  one 
wagox^  Und  all  there  was  in  the  way  of  meaoa 
of  transportation,  provision^  camp  equipage^ 
and  cooking  utensils  had  be^  left  in  the  rear 
and  in  camp.  The  whole  force  then  in  the  col- 
umn, I  think,  did  not  exceed  thirtecA  hundred 
men.  If  the  pursuit  continued,  the  march  for 
many  miles  must  be  over  the  ranges  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  with  no  known  possibility 
of  cutting  the  enemy  off,  or  attacking  him  in 
fianki  even  though  the  pursuers  could  overtake 
the  pursued.  The  mounted  scouts  reconnoi* 
tring  to  the  fh)nt  were  seiit  out  before  my  ar- 
rival and  ^d  not  report  to  me.  I  cannot^ 
therefore,  state  from  them  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  armies  before  our  return^  but 
Cols.  Irvine  and  I^puy,  in  their  reports,  state 
the  least  distance  to  nave  been  eight  milea,  and 
that  while  our  command  was  halted  the  enemy 
had  reached  Stony  River. 

Ci^^t.  Keys,  who  after  overtaking  Cd.  Irvine 
led  the  smau  detachment  of  cavalry  serving 
as  part  of  an  advance  guard,  told  me  since  our 
return  that  he  saw  none  of  the  enemy  except 
a  few  stragglers  a  long  distance  off.  The  fa- 
tigued condition  of  our  men  and  all  of  the  mat- 
ters above  being  considered  in  council,  (except 
the  distance  between  forces,  which  was  suljeet 
to  speculation,)  a  distjnot  vote  was  taken  upon 
the  Question  whether  the  command  should  tnen 
continue  the  pursuit,  or  return,  and  every  offi- 
cer but  three  in  the  whole,  numbering  about 
twenty,  was  emphatic  in  opposition  te  further 
pursuit,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  command, 
and  eviry  qffUer  voted  against  going  forward, 
(except  one,  a  mi^or  who  declined  to  vote,)  and 
in  that  vote  I  fully  concurred.  What  any  one 
miffht  have  done  under  different  circumstances 
and  in  the  light  of  different  facts,  it  is  idle  now 
to  speculate. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  on  the  marcli 
east  from  the  Red  House  no  prisoners  were 
taken,  nor  were  abandoned  arms  or  articles  of 
any  importance  found,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

To  be  in  more  convenient  coiomvnication 
with  the  railroad  at  Oakland,  and  nearer  to 
their  camp  eauipage  and  supmies^  the  troops 
were  marchea  back  to  Red  House,  On  the 
way,  Col.  Morton's  infantry  and  one  gun  were 
met  about  two  miles  from  the  Red  House.  On 
arriving  at  Red  House  it  was  found  that  there 
were  not  provisions  enough  te  give  all  of  o«r 
troops  there  assembled  one  full  meal  without 
drawing  from  Oakland,  and  there  being  as  yet 
no  means  of  transportation,  Col  Morton^s  com- 
panies and  two  companies  of  the  Vkginia 
troops  noarahed  back  to  Oakland  to  their  din- 
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ner9|  suppeni,  and    camp   equipage,  arriving 
there  ai>out  nine  oWock  in  the  evening. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  Hth,  Col.  T.  R.. 
Stanley  of  the  Eighteenth,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Tur- 
ley  of  the  Twenty-^^cond  Ohio,  from  Glarkshurg, 
had  arrived  at  Oakland,  and  during  that  night 
Col.  D'lnning  of  the  Fifth,  also  from  Glarkshurg, 
arrived  from  Oakland,  ad  did  Col.  AV.  S. 
Smitli  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment  at  Grafton, 
from  ParkerHbnrg,  each  with  his  command  en- 
deavoring to  respond  to  my  orders.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  movement  forward  the  next  day,  if' 
meand  of  transportation,  and  horses  and  har- 
ness for  the  gnus  should  be  obtained,  and  infor- 
maiion  should  come  in  indicating  probable 
success  in  following  the  retreating  enemy,  or- 
ders were  civen  that  oil  of  the  troops  at  Red 
Ilouse  and  Oakland  should   be   immediately 

Provided  with  two  days'  cooked  rations  and 
e  put  in  readiness  to  march.  Such  infor- 
mation did  come  about  2  p.  m.  of  the  15th,  and 
while  it  was  being  considei*ed  and  a  plan  of 
operations  discussed  with  the  commandants  of 
regiments  at  Oakland,  a  despatch  from  Depart- 
ment Head-quarcers  at  Huttonsville  was  re- 
ceived, dated  14th,  and  addressed  to  me,  saying 
-^^*  Garnett's  army  completely  routed  yester- 
day, I3ch, attwo  P.M.,  at  Cheat  River,  on  the 
St.  George's  road,  baggage  captured,  one  gun 
takm,  Garnett  killed,  his  forces  demoralized. 
I  charge  you  to  complete  your  operations  by  the 
capture  of  the  remainder  of  his  force.  If  you 
have  but  one  regiment,  attack  and  check  them 
antil  others  arrive.  You  may  never  have  such 
another  opportunity  again.  Do  not  Uirovr  it 
away.  Conduct  this  movement  in  person  and 
roLLow  THEM  a  toutranee^  (to  the  utmost.) — 
Telegram  literatim  as  follows, — 'a  hn  Trance.^ 
Couriers  by  two  different  routes  liad  brought 
me  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  having  burnt  the 
bridge  at  Stony  River,  on  the  northwest  pike, 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  had  gone  in- 
to camp  a  little  east  of  Greenland,  with  inten- 
tion to  remain  for  several  days,  and  had  burned 
the  bridge  at  the  Gap  there,  to  protect  them 
from  a  rear  attack.  Learning  also  that  Stony 
River  could  be  passed  without  serions  delay ; 
that  the  camp,  a  little  east  of  Greenland,  could 
be  turned  by  a  march  from  New  Creek  Sta- 
tion, and  also  by  a  detour  to  the  right,  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  west  by  way  of  Greenland ; 
and  believing  that  a  strong  expedition,  moving 
with  celerity,  might  expect  to  reach  the  enemy 
at  or  before  he  woula  reach  Petersburg,  and 
return  in  safety,  I  considered  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  be  witliin  my  discretion,  and  also 
witldn  my  instructions.  Accordingly  Col. 
Stanley,  with  nearly  six  hundred  men  of  the 
Eighteenth  regiment^  and  Col.  Dunning  with 
•even  hundred  men  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  were 
ordered  to  move  by  the  diagomu  road  from 
Oakland  over  the  mountains  to  the  bridge  on 
the  pike  over  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
there  to  be  Joined  by  dght  companies  of  the 
Ei^th  regiment  vnder  Colonel  Depny,  seven 
eompanies  of  the  Sixteenth  under  OoL  Irvine, 


six  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  nnder  Ool.  G.  W. 
Andrews,  and  two  companies  of  the  First  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  which  were  to  move  from  Red 
House  with  the  Ringgold  cavalry  under  Capt. 
Keys,  and  two  guns  of  Capt.  Damn's  battery. 
Col.  Morton,  with  six  companies  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Ohio  and  two  Virginia  companies,  and 
Lieut-Ctd.  Turley  with  five  companies  of  the 
Twenty-second  Ohio,  and  two  guns  of  Capt. 
Daum's  battery,  were  ordered  to  proceed  oy 
railroad  to  New  Creek  Station  to  attack  the 
enemy  from  tlie  north.  The  column  to  form 
its  junction  on  the  northwest  pike,  at  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  was  to  move  toward 
Greenland,  and  leaving  that  on  its  left  press  on 
to  the  intersection  of  roads  leading  to  Peters- 
burg and  Moorefield,  and  to  be  followed  by  Col. 
W.  S.  Smith  with  the  Thiiteeutb  regiment  and 
a  battery  of  two  guns,  he  having  been  ordered 
up  from  Gratlon,  where  he  was  waiting  on  the 
cars.  The  different  columns  were  to,  and  did, 
keep  up  communication  by  couriers,  and  were 
to  codperate  whenever  the  case  required. 

The  column  of  Cola.  Dunning  and  Stanley  left 
Oakland  with  me  at  five  p.  m.  on  the  15th,  was 
joined  by  Col.  Irvine's  column  as  intended,  and 
marched  inside  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
to  Gove's,  tv^  miles  beyond  Greenland,  the 
distance  being  estimated  at  thirty-five  and  a 
half  miles  from  Oakland.  The  enemy  broke 
up  his  camp  near  Greenland,  and  retired  as  we 
approached  that  place,  and  reached  Petersburg 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  16th.  That 
night  we  were  but  fourteen  miles  from  tlie  en- 
emy, and  scouts  were  sent  toward  Petersburg, 
as  also  toward  Moorefield  and  Romney,  to 
keep  watch  of  the  enemy's  movements  in  all 
directions.  The  column  from  the  west,  with 
the  first  division  of  one-third  of  the  whole, 
made  up  of  picked  men,  got  off  early  the  next 
morning,  and  after  a  K>ur-mile  march  was 
stopped  by  a  courier  with  a  despatch  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  Department,  ordering 
tlie  pursuit  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
sumed his  march  in  the  direction  of  Staunton. 
The  column  would  have  abandoned  the  pursuit 
at  any  rate,  if  the  enemy  could  not  have  been 
reached  at,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of, 
Petersburg.  The  column  marched  back  to 
Greenland,  and  there  all  of  the  troops  of  the 
expedition  were  united  and  remained  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  the  entire  body  marched 
by  the  northwest  pike  to  the  north  branch  of 
the  Potomac  and  encamped.  Sending  the  Eighth 
regiment.  Col.  Depuy,  to  the  Red  House,  and 
the  baggage  around  by  the  same  route,  the 
other  troops  were  marched  to  Oakland,  arriv- 
ing'there  about  ten  ▲.  m.  on  Friday,  the  19th 
instant. 

The  march  was  certainlr  a  very  trying  one, 
and  brought  out  the  good  qualities  of  the  of- 
ficers andmen  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Too 
much  could  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  cheer- 
ful soirit  and  persevering  fortitude  of  the  com- 
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With  tb«  most  aoUye  and  thorongh  use  of 
scoDta,  mounted  and  on  foot,  the  couatrj  was 
ascertained  to  be  so  clear  of  the  enemy  in  any 
force  as  to  give  no  indications  of  his  interrupt- 
ing our  movements  during  the  period  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  expedition. 

Appended  is  a  map  showing  the  topography 
of  the  country  and  the  lines  of  march.  Copies 
of  all  of  the  reports  received  from  those  consti- 
tuting parts  of  the  command  are  forwarded 
herewith. 

I  regret  the  length  of  this  report,  but  it  was 
due  to  the  service  that  the  material  facta  should 
be  stated. 

They  are  respectfully  submitted, 

Crab.  W.  Hill, 

Brigadier-Qoneral  CommandlDg. 
BT7PPLEMENTAL    REPOBT. 

HSAO-QVARTIKS,  U.  S.  VOLI7XTHR8,  ) 

ORAfTOir,  Aug.  4th,  1B61.    •       f 

To  Brig,' Gen.  W,  S.  JRoseerans^  commanding 
the  department  of  the  Ohio. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  lists  of 
pnsoners  and  property  captured  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  ult,  by  the  troops  under  my 
command  while  in  pursuit  of  General  Garnett's 
army.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  these  cap- 
tures was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eorse- 
Shoe-Run  road,  south  of  the  Bed  House,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  July.  The  other  cap- 
tures were  made  on  the  15th  and  16th,  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gre^nland^  on  and  beyond 
the  eastern  slope  of  Alleghany  Mountains. 

List  of  Pmsoners. — 1st  Georgia  Regiment^ 
1st  Sergeant,  S.  D.  Kellar;  Corporals,  W.  M. 
B.  Hilt,  E.  A.  Sackett ;  Privates,  James  Brady, 
B.  W.  Harter,  B.  R.  Duncan,  Jas.  P.  Crockett, 
Jno.  K  Killer,  William  Grimes,  Tlios.  Adams, 
Jas.  H.  Smith,  W.  A.  Carroll,  Joseph  S.  Price. 

2Zd  Virginia  Regiment. — 2d  Sergeants,  Wm. 
Brant,  A.  P.  L.  Ecuyer,  Thos.  H.  Harris ;  Cor- 
porals, J.  B.  Hart,  W.  J.  Davenport,  J.  R.  Har- 
ris ;  Privates,  J.  0.  Johnson,  Wm.  Armstrong, 
A.  A.  McDowell,  C.  B.  Satterfield,  Wm.  0. 
Good,  R.  B.  Davis,  Wm.  Clandy,  J.  0.  Groom, 
J.  C.  Boxley,  J.  M.  Hart,  W.  B.  Reid,  S.  A.  Fos- 
ter, J.  J.  Taylor,  R.  A.  Green,  J.  R.  Patterson, 
Chas.  Meredith,  Benj.  F.  Green,  John  Chaffcl. 

20fA  Virginia  Regiment.'-'Pnyhtea,  W.  H. 
Burdick,  Richard  Pugh,  W.  A.  Frick,  Daniel 
Conway,  A.  D.  Weilles. 

27<A  Virginia  Regiment^-Triyate^  Jas.  Mc- 
Carron,  Chas.  Miller,  C.  W.  Chick. 

llSth  Virginia  Regiment.-— TluTfi  Sergeant, 
Joseph  Rider ;  Corporal,  J.  M.  Chichester ;  Pri- 
vates, Jacob  Heater,  John  Johnson,  James  J. 
Long,  E.  0.  Hayes,  Hagh  Cindy,  Nathan  Dever, 
J.  W.  Rouch,  Eldridge  Collins. 

Pocahontas  JZmcwm.— Privates,  W.  S.  Piles, 
P.  H.  Grimes,  J.  H.  Pierce,  John  Piles. 

List  of  P^opebtt.— Eighty  muskets,  five 
boxes  of  cartridges,  eight  kegs  of  powder,  one 
half  barrd  of  powder,  one  pig  of  lead. 
I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  W.  Hill, 

Brlg.-Ocn.  Commanding. 


Hba]>-<iuabt«r8  SOtb  Rkot.,  O.  V.  V.  \ 
Oaklaxd,  Va.,  Jaly  20tb,  186L     ) 

To  0.  TFT  JKK,  Brig,' Gen.  Commanding  1st 
Brigade^  1st  Division,  U,  8.  A. 

Sib  :  On  Saturday,  July  13th,  at  eleven 
o^olock  A.  M.,  I  received  your  order  directing 
me  to  withdraw  such  of  the  forces  under  my 
command  as  I  might  deem  prudent  from  the 
line  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  between  Benwoud 
and  Grafton,  and  Join  you  at  Oakland,  Mary- 
land. 

Accordingly  I  despatched  Major  Lamison  over 
the  line  of  said  road  with  instructions  to  with- 
draw from  said  line  Companies  "  A,"  "  F,"  **  K," 
and  *^I,"  and  proceed  with  them  to  such  point 
as  he  might  learn  I  would  occupy,  unless  other- 
wise instructed. 

On  the  aflernoon  of  the  same  day  I  proceeded 
with  a  detachment  of  one  company  of  the  Vir- 
ginia First,  Capt.  Britt ;  one  company  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Second,  CaptEwing;  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, under  Capt.  Daum ;  and  Companies  B  and 
E  of  the  Twentieth  reet.,  0.  V.  M.,  to  Oakland,  at 
which  place  I  arrived  at  eleven  o^clock  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.  Owing  to  a  want  of  the  means 
of  transportation,  I  was  delayed  at  Oakland  until 
ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  I  marched 
forward  to  the  jReu  House,  at  which  point  I 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  forces  over  the 
northwestern  turnpike  until  I  met  with  your 
forces  returning. 

While  at  the  Red  House,  on  my  return.  Major 
Lamison  arrived  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, having  made  a  most  orderly  and  rapid 
march,  for  the  particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to 
his  report,  n  copy  of  which  I  herewith  transmit. 

The  officers  and  men  under  my  command 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most  soldier-like 
manner,  and  for  their  hearty  co'Cperation  and 
energy  I  am  indebted  for  the  promptness  with 
which  they  appeared  at  the  points  intended  to 
be  occupied. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

TnOMAS  MOBTON, 
Col.  Commanding  20th  Regi.,  O.  V.  IC. 

HiAO-QCARTBBB  20Tn  RbOT.,  O.  V.  M.  > 

Oabland,  Va.,  July  21tt,  1861.     \ 

To  Thomas  Morton,  Colonel  Commanding  20^ 
Regt.,  0.  V,  M. 
Sib  :  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  a.  v.,  Sat- 
urday, July  18th,  1861, 1  received  your  order 
directing  me  to  proceed  over  the  line  of  the  B. 
&  0.  Railroad,  and  with  Companies  A,  F,  I. 
and  E,  then  stationed  at  different  points  on  said 
line,  with  them  join  you  at  Oakland,  Maryland, 
or  nt  such  other  point  as  I  might  learn  you  might 
then  occupy.  Accordingly,  I  at  once  ordered 
transportation  from  Wheeling,  and  despatched 
Adjutant  Evans  over  the  line  from  Fairmount, 
who  brought  up  the  several  detachments  to 
Grafton,  at  which  place  we  arrived  at  two 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Sunday.  Owing  to  delays  on  tiiie 
road  occasioned  by  trains  on  the  road  and  the 
unwillingness  of  conductors  to  proceed,  I  did 
not  arrive  at  Oakland  until  twelve  o'clock  u^ 
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Suodaj.  On  mj  f^rival,  learning  that  yon  had 
proceeded  to  Ohisholm^s  Mill,  I  at  once,  with- 
out -taking  any  baggage,  put  my  detachment  in 
motion,  and  at  three  o^olock  reached  the  Red 
House  on  the  northwestern  turnpike,  at  which 
place  I  met  you  returning  with  the  forces  under 
General  Hill.  The  conduct  of  the  men  and  oiB- 
oers  under  my  command  is  deserving  of  much 
credit,  and  to  their  energy  and  hearty  cooper- 
ation I  am  indebted  for  the  rapidity  of  our  move- 
ment. Respectfully,  I  am  yours,         ^ 

Chas.  N.  Lamison, 

Miijor  20th  R«gt.,  O.  V.  M. 

HiAO-QVlBTBHS  OF  15TB  ReOIMK^TT  O.  V.  ) 

Oakland,  Ms.,  July  19th,  1861.  f 

To  Brig.' General  HiU^  Commanding  U»  S, 
Troop8,If.  W.  Va.: 
In  answer  to  your  order  directing  me  to  re- 
port to  you  the  steps  taken  by  me  to  intercept 
the  rebels  in  their  late  flight  from  Laurel  Hill, 
the  force  I  had  to  march  against  them,  &c.,  &o., 
I  have  to  say:  On  Saturday,  13th  inst.,  at 
about  four  o^clock  p.  m.,  immediately  after 
receiving  your  orders  to  move  all  my  "  avail- 
able forces"  up  Cheat  River  from  Rowles- 
burg,  so  as  to  take  position  near  the  bridge 
of  the  river,  some  four  miles  south  of  Rowles- 
burg,  I  moved  what  forces  I  could  spare, 
making,  wiUi  what  I  already  had  at  that  camp, 
(Cheat  River,)  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Before  going  to  the  bridge,  I  sent  for  the  late 
sheriff  of  Preston  Co.,  Va..  knowing  him  to  be 
a  loyal  man  and  very  intelligent  and  useful  in 
describing  the  geography  of  the  country.  I 
directed  him  to  summen  to  his  aid  four  other 
citizens,  in  whom  we  could  fully  confide,  and 
report  them  to  me  at  Cheat  River  forthwith. 
He  did  all  I  required  with  great  promptitude. 
After  this  preparation,  I  marched  to  Cheat 
River  bridge  and  arrived  there  about  eight 
and  a  half  o^clock  p.  m.,  same  day.  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer sat  dov^n  with  me  in  my  tent,  and  made  a 
rough  and  hasty  draft  of  the  country  between 
Laurel  Hill  and  Oakland  and  the  Red  House, 
showing  a  main  road  running  from  a  north- 
ward point  from  Laurel  Hill  to  the  ^*  northwest 
tampike,"  intersecting  the  same  at  the  Red 
House,  also  showing  many  roads  approaching 
the  same ;  also,  a  road  leading  to  St.  George 
northward  to  my  camp,  with  various  ap- 
proaches. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sliaffer  and 
those  who  were  in  attendance  with  him  await- 
ing orders  to  act  as  scouts,  the  rebels  must  pass 
along  tiie  first  mentioned  road  leading  to  the 
northwestern  turnpike  so  as  to  strike  the  turn- 
pike at  the  Red  House.  With  the  light  I  had 
oefore  ma,  I  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  and  was 
about  to  take  the  available  force  of  my  com- 
mand, with  the  two  companies  of  the  First  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  and  immediately  march  to  the 
road  described  as  running  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
the  northwest  turnpike,  so  as  to  take  position  on 
the  said  road  south  westward  from  West  Union 
about  seven  miles,  about  the  same  distance 
from  Red  House,  and  some  fifteen  miles  from 
mj  eamp.   Bat  reflecdng  over  my  instructions, 


I  thought  you  had  scarcely  authorized  me  so  to 
do.    I  abandoned  this  contemplated  march,  and 
concluded  to  send  out  mounted  scouts  well 
armed,  in  the  direction  last  mentioned,  as  well 
as  in  and  around  St.  George.    Accordingly,  at 
about   ten   o^clock  p.  m.,  I  despatched  four 
scouts,  well  armed  and  mounted,  wi^  direc- 
tions to  reach  the  Laurel  Hill  and  northwest 
turnpike  rOad  as  soon  as  possible  westward  f^om 
West  Union,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  approaches 
thereto.    This  duty  would  take  them  over  a 
very  rough  road  (most  of  the  way)  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  miles.   I  directed  them  to  first 
report  to  Col.  Irvine^s  command,  then  at  West 
Unicrti,  if  tb.ey  should  make  important  discov- 
eries nearer 'to  him  than  to  me — then  hasten 
on  to  me.    I  also  sent  a  disguise  to  take  ob- 
servations about  St.  George,  and  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  that  point  to  my  camp ;  also,  many 
scouts,  not  mounted,  in  various  directions.    The 
first  named  mounted  scouts  reached  the  road 
they  desired  at  about  one  o^clock  a.  m.,  Sunday 
morning,  and  soon  discovered  the  enemy  in 
large  numbers,  and  to  get  out  of  his  reach  they 
were  obliged  to  secrete  themselves  for  a  short 
time.     This  was   southwestward  from   West 
Union  about  seven  or  eight  miles— of  course 
much  nearer  Col.  Irvine  than  to  my  command, 
and  in  obedience  to  my  order  he  wa^  notified 
before  tlie  messengers  came  to  me.     This  no- 
tice, lam  informed,  waa  given  between  three  and 
four  o"* clock  A.  u.,same  day.     The  horses  of 
those  scouts  "gave  out,"  by  which  means  I 
did  not  receive  their  report  until  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.    Little  before  eleven  oMlock  a.  m.,  I 
started  with  all  the  force  I  could  spare,  with 
one  day's  cooked  rations,  together  with  parts 
of  the  two  Virginia  companies,  making  alto- 
gether about  four  hundred  and  fifly-nine,  and 
arrived  at  the  "  Red  House,"  passing  through 
West  Union  at  half-past  three  p.  m.,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles.    When  I  arrived, 
I  found  Colonel  Irvine's  forces,  part  of  Colonel 
Depuy's,  (Eighth  Ohio,)  and  a  few  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Ohio,  under  your  owh  personal  command, 
with  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  had   been   in 
hot  pursuit  S3veral  hours  before.    Not  gaining 
on  the  enemy,  and  our  forces  being  consider- 
ably ont^of  strength  and  mthout  any  provi- 
sions, and  it  plainly  appearing  that  further  im- 
mediate pursuit  would  be  futile,  under  your 
order  all  our  forces  turned  back  and  en6amped 
at "  Red  House,"    Leaving  my  force,  I  returned 
to  Cheat  River  to  order  provisions  and  trans- 

Fortation  forward.  On  the  next  day  (Monday) 
received  from  you  an  order  to  join  a  forward 
movement  from  the  ^^  Red  House  "  with  all  the 
forces  of  my  command  I  could  spare  from  the 
duties  already  assigned  me.  At  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  H.,  on  Monday,  16th  inst.,  I  joined  the 
column  under  Oolonel  Irvine's  command,  with 
about  the  same  force  I  took  to  the  "  Red  House," 
(four  hundred  and  fifty,)  and  moved  castwardly 
on  the  northwestern  turnpike,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  I  left  with  two  days'  rations,  and  or* 
dered  more  to  be  sent.    I  had  no  transportation 
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ftfliliiiM,  and  ooold  take  littla  baggag*  of  anj 
kind.  With  some  diffioultjr,  mj  Quartermaster 
impressed  iwo  teamM^  whioh  served  to  transport 
&/€i§  cooking  Qtensils  and  the  soantj  provisions 
I  took  along.  We  pursued  tlie  enemy  under 
your  personal  command,  little  over  two  days, 
when,  on  Wec^nesdi^,  17th,  the  column  was 
turned  back.  The  whole  command  marched 
back  to  this  point  in  two  days,  somewhat  fa- 
tigued, but  in  the  best  of  onler  and  in  very 
good  spirits ;  my  own  I  know  to  be  particular- 
ly so. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Andrews, 

CoL  ConmandiDg  FUtMnth  ReglxiMQt  O.  V. 

BTATXMXKT  OF  LIEUT.  MYERS,  OF  RINGGOLD 

CAVALBY. 

I  was  ordered  by  General  Hill,  on  the  7th  of 
Jnl.v,  to  take  twenty-five  men  of  the  Ringgold 
Cavalry  to  serve  as  mounted  scouts,  under 
ommand  of  Cnlouel  Irvine  of  the  Sixteenth 
Ohio,  and  reported  my  command  to  him  on  the 
same  night.  Colonel  Irvine  was  then  posted 
near  Cheat  River  bridge.  I  remuined  attach<fd 
to  his  command  until  Monday,  tlic  15th  of  July. 

On  the  morning  6T  the  8th  sii  men  of  my 
command  were  sent  by  order  of  Colonel  Irvine 
out  on  the  8t.  George  road,  (sometimes  called 
the  Horse- Shoe-Run  road,)  that  intersects  the 
northwest  turnpike  at  Red  House,  to  Rine- 
hard^s  School  House.  They  remained  there  nntil 
Saturday,  the  18th,  when  they  were  ordered  by 
Colonel  Irvine  to  come  into  his  camp  at  West 
Union,  which  they  did  the  same  afternoon.  I 
hod  ascertained  fVom  persons,  living  on  the  St. 
George^s  road,  (above  mentioned,)  that  the  reb* 
els  were  retreating,  and  would  be  through  on 
that  road  from  St.  George  to  Red  House  on 
Saturday  night  or  Sunday,  and  reported  the 
same  to  Colonel  Irvine.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  important  that  scouts  should  be  sent  out  in 
that  aireotion,  and  gave  him  the  information  I 
had  received.  He  replied  tliat  there  were  other 
points  of  more  importance.  About  sundown 
oh  Saturday,  the  18th,  a  man  came  np  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Rinehard's  School  House,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  they  were  com- 
ing through  on  that  road,  and  would  be  through 
on  that  night.  I  again  went  to  Colonel  Irvine 
and  gave  him  this  information,  and  told  him 
that  some  of  my  boys  were  anxious  to  go  out 
on  that  road.  He  said  he  would  see  about  it, 
and  walked  away.  I  returned  to  my  quarters, 
and  remained  there  pursuant  to  his  orders. 

H.  A.  Mtsrs, 

Beoood  Llentcnant,  Ringgold  CftTsIry. 
QiArroir,  Va.,  Joly  31,  US]. 

Aunirier  Dobbs,  private  in  Capt.  Key*8  com- 
pany, Ringgold  Cavalry,  atatee  that  on  Satur- 
day, tlie  18th  Jnly,  at  aboot  one  o^clodc  p.  ii., 
the  sconts  of  that  company,  then  on  the  Horse- 
Shoe- Ron  road,  so-called,  were  ordered  by  Col. 
Irvine,  of  the  Sixteenth  diio  Regiment,  to  re- 
turn to  his  camp,  and  they  did  so  afterward, 
as  soon  as  they  oonld  be  called  back,  leaving  no 


scouts  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned, and  none  on  that  niad,  so  iar  as  he 
(Dobls)  knows,  until  the  enemy  had  passed. 

Atisoies  DoBBa. 

QxaftoD,  Va ,  July  21,  IfiSl. 

HSAB-QVABTBM,  8tXT«SirTn  RsOINKVT  O.  T.  K.,  } 

OAKkiifo,  va.,  July  aoth.issi.  s 
GxNXBAL :  In  reply  to  your  order  of  the  19th 
inst.,  requiring  me  to  report  the  steps  taken  by 
me  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  ft*om 
Laurel  Hill,  I  have  the  honor  to  report :  That  in 
obedience  to  your  order  I  occupied  and  fortified 
the  Junction  of  the  Buffalo  turnpike  with  the 
northwest  road,  together  with  the  Cheat  River 
bridge.  Subsequent  reconnoissances  indicated 
the  occupation  of  a  point  further  to  the  east- 
ward on  the  northwestern  road,  and  upon  the 
sugKestioB  of  Col.  Whittlesey  and  your  approv- 
al, I  occupied  the  position  of  the  St.  George 
turnpike,  with  the  northwestern,  with  two 
companies,  which,  by  the  reconnoissances  then 
made,  was  supposed  to  be  tlie  extreme  eastern 
point  of  access  to  the  norUi  western  road  from 
the  vicinity  of  Laurel  Hill.  On  the  information 
received  from  you  I  advanced  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  regiment  (in  all  seven  com- 
fianies)  and  one  gun,  to  West  Union,  on  Friday 
night,  the  11th  of  July,  arriving  shortly  after 
midnight,  where  I  was  joined  by  Cd.  Depuy, 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  with  six  companies.  On 
Saturday,  the  12th,  CoL  Depuy  and  myself 
made  reconnoissances  of  the  roads  in  t)»e  vi- 
cinity, but  failed  to  get  the  correct  information 
sought.  It  was  not  till  near  midnight  of  the 
12th  tiiat  I  learned  that  the  road  entering  the 
N.  W.  pike  at  Red  House  was  not  a  branch  of 
the  St.  George  pike.  I  immediately  despatched 
mounted  scouts  to  Horse* Shoe-Rnn  road,  (the 
one  entering  at  Red  House.)  and  they  brought 
me  information,  about  six  and  a  half  o^clock  of 
the  Idth,  of  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  I  imme- 
diately pot  my  command  in  motion,  and 
marched  eastward  on  the  K.  W.  pike  to  Red 
House,  where  I  learned  the  enemy  had  left  at 
five  o^clock  A.  M.  I  followed,  crossing  Back- 
bone Mountain,  and  halted  to  rest  my  men  two 
miles  west  of  North  Branch  bridge,  where  I 
was  overtaken  by  you.  Hy  com ii: and  had 
idready  marched  fourteen  miles,  most  of  them 
without  breakfast.  I  had  but  few  rations  to 
send  forward  if  I  had  hod  transportation,  but  I 
had  not  a  single  wagon  to  carry  any  thing.  At 
the  consultation  then  held,  a  full  statement  bein«t 
made  by  the  respective  commanding  officers  of 
their  condition,  and  of  yours,  in  regard  to  want 
of  transportation,  it  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  pursuit,  in  which  opinion  there  was  a 
unanimous  eoncurrence,  with,  I  believe,  a  sin- 
gle exception  amongst  over  twenty  officers. 
At  that  time  the  enemy  were  at  Stony  River 
bridge,  which  they  subseouently  destroyed,  be- 
fore even  fresh  troops  could  have  reached  them 
from  where  we  then  were.  Subsequent  oper* 
ationa,  being  oondncted  under  your  own  eye,  I 
suppose  are  not  called  for  in  this  hasty  report, 
made  onder  circumstances  forbidding  accurac/ 
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of  date  and  detaiL     I  remdn  jovr  obediant 
serraDt)  ^.  Irvik", 

Got  ConmuMidii«  Btxteratk  Bcglment*  O.  V.  M. 

p.  S.— On  Satnrdar,  12th,  I  had  raoonted 
sconts  at  a  fork  of  the  road,  where  a  road 
branched  east  from  St.  George  pike,  suppoaing 
it  to  be  the  road  leading  to  Ked  House. 

R«i»  Horai  Camp,  July  22, 1881. 

BBia.-QiB5r.  Hill.  Sir:  In  compliance  with 
yonr  order  dated  Jaly  19lh,  1861,  requiring  me 
to  transmit  ]roa  a  full  acooant  of  my  pro- 
ceedings with  my  ooinmand,  to  poraoe  and  in- 
tercept the  rebel  forces  retreating  from  Laurel 
Hill,  by  way  of  St.  George  and  Red  House 
Corners,  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  1861,  with  the 
number  of  my  fi trees,  the  amonnt  of  provisions 
on  hand  and  means  of  tran!4[M)rtation,  herewith 
I  present  the  following  repurt: 

I  arrived  at  West  Union,  from  Oakland,  with 
Ibnr  companies  of  my  command  on  Saturday 
morning,  J  uly  18th,  at  one  a.  m.,  in  a  violent  rain 
8t4H*m,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  two 
companies  at  Ghisholm's  Mill  to  guard  all  of 
my  teams,  which  had  given  out.  They  arrived 
at  West  Union  at  nine  jl.  ic,  making  my  force 
six  companies,  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  men.  At  nine  a.  m.,  July  ISth,  1  waited 
on  Col.  Irvine,  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  regiment, 
and  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  country  for 
five  miles  in  Uie  diffsreot  directions  which  we 
supposed  the  enemy  would  take.  On  our  re- 
turn Col.  Irvine  received  a  despatch  from  you 
informing  him  that  the  enemy  were  retreating 
by  way  of  St.  George.  As  yet  not  knowing 
but  that  West  Union  would  be  the  route  they 
wonhl  be  compelled  to  take  owing  to  the  imp 

riable  state  of  the  other  roods  leading  from 
G^rge  across  the  conntrv,  and  intersecting 
the  western  turnpike,  I,  with  Col.  Irvine  and 
Major  Bailey,  immediately  selected  two  posi- 
tions, one  south  of  West  Union  half  a  mile, 
and  the  other  one  mile  west,  either  of  them 
strong  enouffh  to  have  defended  ns  from  any 
numbers.  I  ordered  my  men  to  He  upon  their 
arnss  in  readiness  to  take  position  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  At  five  and  a  half  a.  m.,  Sun- 
day morning,  Colonel  Irvine's  scouts  came  in 
and  informed  me  that  the  enemy  were  retreat- 
ing by  way  of  Red  House  Corners.  We  imme- 
diately got  under  way  and  gave  chase,  arriv- 
ing, at  the  Coruers  at  eight  ▲.  x.,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles.  Here  we  learned  they  had 
paased  at  five  a.  x.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rsgiment  or  two  still  back.  We  immediately 
aeleoted  two  companies  of  riflea,  one  from  the 
Eighth.  Capt  Dl^mett,  and  one  from  the  Six- 
teenth, and  order^them  to  proceed  southward 
toward  Texas  Corners,  and  meet  them,  if  pos- 
atble,  upon  advantageous  grounds.  The  main 
body,  supposed  to  be,  from  what  we  learned 
from  prisoners,  about  five  thousand  strong, 
having  got  two  and  a  half  bonrs  the  atari,  we 
continoM  tlie  chase  until  we  wi?re  within  eight 
milea  of  them.  Having  travelled  rix  miles,  we 
halted  to  mafee  a  reeonaoiaBaBeei  when  we  were 


overtaken  by  Gea.  Hill.  The  baianoe  of  the 
march  was  made  nnder  the  ai^iervision  of  the 
Commanding  GeneraL 

When  I  started  on  Sunday  morning  in  pnr^ 
suit,  many  of  my  command  had  taken  no 
breakfast,  and  made  tlie  entire  march  that 
^y  with  but  half  a  bisooit.  We  had  not  one 
day's  provisions  on  hand,  and  our  means  of 
tranaportatiun  were  ao  limited  as  to  cut  off 
the  hope  of  an  immediate  supply.  My  com- 
mand had  at  that  time  received  no  horses  or 
wagons  from  the  government,  and  my  only 
means  of  transportalion  were  teams  pressed 
into  aervica  from  f^nnem  in  and  about  Oak* 
land.  H.  G.  Dbput. 

Ool.  Sigbth  Sect.,  O.  V. 
RFPOET  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  KSTS. 

Company  divided  on  ^uly  Tth,  twenty-five 
privates  and  2d  Lieutenant  sent  to  Cheat  River 
under  command  of  Col.  Irvine ;  the  remainder 
kept  on  duty  at  Grafton  and  vicinity  till  July 
18th,  when  I  left  with  twenty-five  men  on  the 
cars  for  Oakknd,  as  a  part  of  Gen.  Htirs  com- 
mand, the  remaining  twenty-five  men,  with  the 
First  Lieutenant,  were  left  in  Grafton  and  vicin- 
ity until  July  15th,  when  they  came  forward  to 
Oakland.  Myself  and  twenty-five  men  arrived 
at  Oakland  at  or  about  eleven  o'clock  p.  v., 
July  Idtli,  but  it  took  till  daylight  before  we 
could  get  our  htHrses  off  the  cars  and  cared  for. 
We  were  up  and  engaged  in  this  work  all 
night  Neither  horses  nor  men  had  any  food 
from  noon  of  the  IStli  till  the  morning  of  thd 
14tli,  and  then  had  great  difi^ltv  in  getting 
any  thing  for  either,  and  a  great.deal  of  time 
was  consumed  in  getting  a  supply  pressed  into 
service  for  one  meal.  About  nine  a.  m.,  of  the 
14th,  we  got  news  that  the  enemy  had  escaped, 
and  immediately  moved  forward  with  General 
Hill,  under  his  cirder,  to  the  Red  House.  There 
he  ordered  me  with  seventeen  picked  men  to 
press  on  and  report  to  CoL  Irvine  for  reoon- 
noissanee  to  the  front,  the  other  eight  men  beiog 
detained  by  Gen.  Bill  for  special  service  after 
he  shonkl  get  such  facts  from  prisoners  and 
others  as  he  needed  for  his  guidance.  I  did  as 
I  was  directed;  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  passing  all  of  our  bodies  of  foot 
troopa,  and  at  a  raue  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in 
their  advanoe  ioioed  the  twenty-five  soonis  with 
the  Second  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  serving 
with  Cd.  Irvine  for  the  last  seven  days.  There 
were  now  about  forty  of  my  men  together.  I  in- 
quired of  them  then,  and  have  since  particnlarly, 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  and  learned 
from  them  and  my  own  observation  that  only 
a  few  stragglers  wereat  any  time  seen  by  any 
of  our  pi^y.  None  of  my  men  at  any  time 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  rear  guard. 

A  mounted  offleer  servmg  with  us  under  the 
command  of  CoL  Irvine— I  think  his  AAintant 
— was  forward  with  mj  men,  and  qnder  his 
orders  the  seouta  from  my  company  gave  op 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  the  infantry  at  the 
point  where  the  connoil  waa  held  by  Gen.  HilL 
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I  will  Mj,  in  eonolasion,  thai  hy  his  order  and 
with  Gen.  Uill  we  went  forward  from  Oakland 
at  the  gallop  and  with  all  of  the  speed  our 
horses  could  possibly  endure,  not  stopping  for  a 
moment  bj  tne  way  nntil  we  reached  the  Bed 
House,  and  then  only  for  a  moment.  We  were 
again  ordered,  and  went  forward  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  teu  or  twelve  miles  per  honr,  pass- 
inff  all  of  the  foot  troops  by  the  way,  and  were 
halted  as  before  stated.  John  Kkts, 

Capt.  Com.  Blnggold  Cavalry,  renn.  VoU. 
July31,lML 

Reason  fob  Delay  of  this  Rbpobt. — ^Imme- 
diately after  coming  back  from  Oakland,  I  was 
again  ordered  to  take  an  escort  of  twenty^-five 
men  and  go  with  Gen.  Reynolds  to  Beverly, 
which  I  did.  Wlien  there,  it  was  thought 
necessary,  and  we  escorted  the  General  to 
camp,  at  the  foot  of  Oheat  Mountain,  where 
we  arrived  the  second  day,  and  again  proceeded 
to  camp  on  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain  and 
back  on  the  same  day  by  two  o'clock.  On  the 
following  day,  July  29,  we  again  started  for 
Grafton  as  an  escort  td  Gen.  Schleigh  and  Gapt. 
Cram,  U.  8.  A. ;  camped  at  Beverly  over 
nighty  and  reached  Grafton  the  evening  of 

the  80th.  J.  Kkts, 

Ctpt.  R.  Cavijry. 
To  Brlg.>G«xieral  C.  TT.  Hill. 

\  CoLnvBPs,  O.,  Angttst  6, 18S1. 

The  undersigned,  having  heard  erroneous  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  which  the  remnant  of 
Garnett's  command  made  their  escape  from  the 
United  States  troops  under  Brig. -Gen.  0.  W. 
Hill,  and  having  also  heard  it  stated  that  the 
advance  guard  of  Gen.  Hill's  command  was  at 
one  time  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  hereby  makes 
the  foliowingjstatement : 

That  on  the  morning  of  July  14th  last,  I  was, 
by  Col.  Irvine  commanding  Sixteenth  regiment, 
O.  V.  M.,  placed  in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  the  Ringgold  Cavalry,  then  at  Hoy's  House, 
about  five  miles  East  of  the  Red  House,  and 
directed  by  Col.  Irvine  to  advance  and  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  position,  etc.,  of  the  enemy. 
I  immediately  moved  my  party  forward  along 
the  turnpike  until  beyond  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  (two  miles  east 
of  Hoy's,)  occasionally  meeting  and  capturing 
small  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and  making  prison- 
ers of  all  of  the  enemy  I  saw.  I  pushed  for- 
ward part  of  my  command  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  bndge.  I  was  folly  three  miles  in  advance 
of  the  point  where  our  riflemen  halted,  who,  in 
turn,  were  some  distance  aliead  of  our  main 
body,  and  at  no  time  (upon  information  re- 
ceived from  prisoners  and  residents  along  the 
turnpike)  was  I  nearer  tlian  four  or  five  miles 
of  the  enemy's  rear  guard.  I  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  enemy's  guns  to  the  North  branch 
bridge,  but  could  not  trace  them  further,  the 
guns  having  evidently  been  moved  from  rear  to 
front  at  that  point.  There  were  none  of  onr 
forces  in  advance  of  me  on  that  day. 

D.  W.  Masshall, 

A4jaUnt  aixtaentb  Bagftteot,  O.  V.  IC. 


Rbxarks. — ^At  the  date  of  my  report,  Ki^or- 
General  McOlellan  relinquished  the  command 
in  Western  Virginia.  The  report,  on  that  ac- 
count was  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  of 
it  delivered  with  the  accompanying  documents 
to  M^or-Greneral  McClellan  and  another  to 
Brigadier-General  Rosecrans.  Those  comman- 
ders, having  knowledge  of  the  instructions  un- 
der which  I  acted  and  of  the  extent  of  my 
duties,  as  also  of  the  official  reports  and  cor- 
respondence prior  to  the  17th  of  July,  and  of 
the  topography  of  the  country,  could  see  the 
bearing  and  relation  of  matters  in  the  foregoing 
reports  as  the  public  might  not  without  some 
additional  facts,  which  now  are  submitted. 

My  brigade  proper,  as  ordered  by  Mij.-Gen. 
McClellan,  consisted  of  the  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teentfa,  Ei^liteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty- 
second  Ohio  regiment,  with  several  detached 
companies  of  Virginia  inftmtry,  one  company 
of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  and  for  portions 
of  the  time,  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Tenth, 
and  Thirteenth  Ohio  regiments  were  attached 
to  my  command.  With  these  troops  I  was  re- 
quired to  garrison  and  hold  both  lines  of  rail- 
roads from  Rowlesburg  to  Wheeling  and  Par- 
kersburg,  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto,  and 
south  toward  the  Kanawha,  and  up  the  Cheat 
River,  and  eastward  to  West  Union. 

The  written  instructions  from  Mi^or  S.  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Adjutant-General,  prescribing 
my  duties,  contained  tlje  following  language : 
"  The  commanding  general  instructs  me  to  add 
that  he  has  intrusted  to  you  the  most  important 
duty,  next  to  his  own,  in  this  territory,  viz. : 
That  of  securing  the  base  of  his  operations  and 
his  line  of  retreat.  At  any  cost,  that  of  your 
last  man,  you  will  preserve  the  Cheat  River 
line,  Grafton,  and  the  line  thence  to  Wheeling. 
On  this  depends  the  entire  success  of  the  line 
of  operations." 

To  strengthen  and  snpport  the  colnmns  of 
Generals  McClellan,  Morris,  and  Cox,  troops 
were  drawn  from  my  lines,  thus  reducing  them 
to  the  lowest  point  of  safety,  so  that  when  I 
was  appealed  to  on  the  4th  of  July  to  send  five 
hundred  men  to  Oakland  to  protect  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  that  place,  and  keep  open  our 
communications  east  against  a  strong  torce  of 
rebebi,  not  a  man  could  be  spared.  General 
McClellan  was  kept  fully  advised  at  all  times 
of  every  thing  material  for  him  to  know,  so 
that  he  might  give  special  instructions  on  any 
question.  Summing  np  a  brief  review  of  my 
transactions  in  a  despatch  on  the  5th  of  July,  he 
says :  *'  Your  course,  thus  far,  has  been  in  all 
respects  judicious  and  soldierly." 

The  instmctions  were  to  increase  the  Cheat 
River  garrison  to  one  thousand  men,  and  sup- 
ply it  with  one  gun.  This  was  done.  Rowles- 
burg was  the  point  of  snpport  on  the  railroad 
for  this  garrison,  and  in  all  of  Migor-^Seneral 
McClellan's  instructions  relative  to  movements 
on  the  east  of  Oheat  River,  be  contemplated 
Rowlesburg  as  the  Point  d'Afpuu  The  Cheat 
River  column,  under  Col.  Irvme,  oa  the  8th  of 
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Jul  J  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ohio,  seven  companies  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
two  companies  or  the  First  Virginia,  and  twen- 
ty-five cavalry.  On  the  11th  of  July  he  was 
reinforced  from  Grafton  with  six  companies  of 
the  Eighth  Ohio. 

The  two  Pennsylvania  re^^ments  which  H^j.- 
Gen.  McClellan  ordered  to  join  me  from  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  were  out  off  by  the  burning  of 
the  bridge  on  the  B.  &  O.  road  below  New 
Creek,  and  that  on  the  Frostburg  road  near 
Piedmont.  This  was  done  by  the  rebels  on  the 
12th  of  July.  They  also  destroyed  the  tele- 
graph lines  at  the  same  points.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  I  sent  advices  of  these  facts  to 
the  Department  Head-quarters,  but  they  were 
not  received  there  until  the  next  day. 

When  I  received  my  orders  on  the  13th,  it 
was  perfectly  apparent  that  the  two  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  could  not  reach  me  at  all,  and 
Tery  probable  that  they  hod  not  even  received 
the  order  to  join  me.  Two  complete  regiments, 
then,  intended  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  be  prompt- 
ly in  position,  at  what  he  considered  to-  be 
exactly  the  right  place,  must  be  dropped  from 
the  estimate  of  forces^  and  their  places  filled,  as 
best  they  might,  by  small  detachments  drawn 
from  garrisons  between  Grafton,  Wheeling,  and 
Parkersburg.  The  result  was  unavoidable,  that 
the  ^hole  expedition  must  consist  of  fragment- 
ary regiments  and  detached  companies,  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  means  of  transportation,  to 
be  organized  and  put  in  the  field  in  the  utmost 
haste,  and  under  no  common  embarrassments. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Fuller  of  my  staff  had  been 
sent  forward  to  Oakland  on  the  12th,  to  aid  in 
getting  means  of  transportation  for  Col.  Be- 
puy^s  six  companies  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  over  to 
Chisholm^s  Mill,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Col.  Ir- 
vine, and  did  not  return  to  Grafton  until  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  Orders  had  been  given 
to  hire,  and  if  necessary  impress^  teams  from 
Oakland  and  vicinity,  for  the  baggage  and  sup- 
plies of  Cols.  Depuy  and  Irvine,  but  enough 
oonld  not  be  obtained,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity remained  at  Oakland  under  a  guard  from 
the  Eighth  regiment.  There  was  ^so  a  com- 
pany of  Home  Guards  there  to  protect  the  rail- 
road bridge.  It  was  reported  that  some  Fed- 
eral troops  had  reached  Piedmont  that  might 
be  disposed  to  cooperate  with  us.  Having  ad- 
vised Col.  Fuller  that  I  was  taking  steps  to  in- 
tercept Gamett's  army,  and  should  move  in  by 
way  of  Oakland,  and  directed  him  to  remain  in 
the  telegraph  office  and  keep  me  advised  until 
I  should  reach  Rowlesburg,  I  sent  him  the 
following  telegrams : 

"  Gbaptov,  Joly  ISth,  8  p.  m. 
"  CoL.  FcLLBB :  Order  all  the  men  over  from 
Oakland  that  can  be  spared,  with  one  day^s 
cooked  rations,  if  possible,  but  do  not  wait  to 
cook.  Retain  all  the  teams  not  needed  to  send 
forward  until  I  telegraph  you  from  Rowlesburg." 

"  BowLCSBno,  Jaly  12. 
"  CoL.  FuLLBB :  Have  teams  and  guides  ready 
on  oar  arrival  at  Oakland.    We  will  be  there 


by  a  quarter  to  eight  p.  u.  Send  forces  from 
Piedment  to  Reinforce  at  Junction,  with  our 
forces,  on  northwest  pike,  near  Chisholm^s 
Mill,  as  soon  as  possible.  On  our  arrival  you 
and  Capt  Dayton  will  return  to  Grafton,  where 
you  will  take  command." 

It  hardly  need  be  I'epeated  that  the  first  train 
did  not  reach  Oakland  until  eleven  p.  m.,  that 
we  cofild  get  no  teams  and  received  no  troops 
from  Piedmont. 

In  making  Oakland  instead  of  Rowlesburg 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  railroad,  thus 
deviating  from  the  plan  of  Major-General  Mc- 
Clellan, I  was  influenced  by  considerations  of 
distance,  want  of  transportation,  the  condition 
of  roads,  and  the  supposed  locality  of  Col.  Ir- 
vine. From  Rowlesburg  uplhe  Cheat  River 
to  the  northwest  pike  was  five  miles ;  thence  to 
West  Union,  eight  miles ;  thence  to  Chisholm's 
Mill,  six  miles ;  and  to  the  Red  House.  Total, 
twenty-one  miles.  From  Rowlesburg  to  Oak- 
land, by  railroad,  twenty-thre^  miles ;  thence 
to  Chisholm^s  Mill,  eight  and  a  half  miles ;  or 
from  Oakland  to  Red  House  Junction,  nine 
miles.  To  march  an  army  from  Rowlesburg  to 
Red  House  would  ordinarily  require  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours;  whereas,  from  Rowlesburg 
via  Oakland  to  Red  House  would  not  require 
over  five  or  six  hours.  Transportation  of  sup- 
plies and  fatigue  of  men  should  be  thought  of. 
The  space  from  Cheat  River  to  the  Red  House 
(sixteen  miles)  has  been  alluded  to  by  many 
editors  and  letter-writers  who  had  heard  some- 
thing about  that  country,  as  a  Oap  through 
which  the  rebel  army  escaped.  Seven  differ- 
ent roads  diverge  and  run  northerly  fi*om  Leeds- 
ville  and  intersect  the  northwest  pike  within 
that  Gap/  The  "  Horse-Shoe-Run  road,"  run- 
ning northerly  through  "  Corriok's  Ford,"  and 
intersecting  the  northwest  pike  at  the  ^*  Red 
House,"' comes  in  on  "  ths  gladei^''^  where  the 
surface  and  appearance  of  the  country  are  a  good 
deal  like  that  aronnd  Bellevue,  Huron  Co., 
Ohio, — cleared  farms,  long  stretches  of  natural 
meadows,  gentle  elevations,  and  small  patches 
of  forest.  For  three  or  four  miles  about  the 
'^Red  Bouse  "'^the  roads  and  fields  are  prac- 
ticable for  cavalry  and  artillery. 

A  word  abont  tl^e  march  of  my  little  army 
of  five  thousand  four  hundred  men  into  Hardy 
County,  Ya.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know, 
upon  the  most  reliable  reports  of  scouts  from 
different  directions,  all  corroborating  each 
other,  that  the  country  was  so  clear  of  the  ene- 
my in  force  as  to  leave  us  very  few  to  meet, 
other  than  the  remains  of  Gamett's  army.  I 
could  only  have  said  at  the  time  that  the 
rebel  army  under  General  Johnston  was  going 
and  had  *'  gons  South,^^  But  the  reading  public 
found  out  next  Sunday  that  they  were  seen  at 
Maruuaai! 

Had  Major-General  McClellan  Icnown  tl^e 
facts  as  I  knew  them,  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  wonld  have  ordered  me  to  aban- 
don the  pursuit  as  he  did  do. 

Chas.  W.  Hnx. 
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Doc.  7. 
THE  BEBELLION: 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  KAIK-SPBING. 

An  Oratum  delivered  before  the  OUUen»  of  yew  York, 
under  the  auaoieee  of  the  New  York  }^om>V  ^^n** 
RepMiean  (fnion^  at  Cooper  InetUtUe^  on  Wednee- 
dmg  eweniuff,  November  27, 1861, 

BT  OHABLSS  BUBCNBB. 

Mb.  Prssidbst  :  It  is  m j  natore  to  be  more 
tottcfae<l  bj  tbe  kindnest  of  friends  than  by  the 
malignity  of  enemies;  and  1  Icnow  something 
of  both.  You  make  me  feel  tliat  I  am  among 
friends*  It  gives  me  mnch  pleasare  to  hi 
welcomed  by  the  Republican  Union,  first,  as 

J  on  represent  the  yomig  men  who  are  tbe 
ope  and  strength  of  tbe  country,  and,  second- 
\y^  as  yon  oonstitate  aa  association  which  has 
already  rendered  signal  service  in  saving  the 
country  from  the  rule  of  the  Slave  Oligarchy. 
It  was  under  your  auspices  that  our  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  known  and  honored  in  Illi- 
nois, became  equally  known  and  honored  in 
New  York.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
masterly  speech  which  he  made  at  your  invitar 
tion  in  tliis  very  hall,  was  needed  to  complete 
those  titlea  to  regard  which  caused  his  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago,  and  his  election  by  the  people. 
It  was  he  who  did  the  work;  but  you  sufvplied. 
the  opportunity. 

FdlovhOitUens  of  Nea  York: 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  audience,  so  genial 
and  almost  so  festive  iu  character — assembled 
for  no  purpose  of  party  or  even  of  politics,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term— I  incline  nat- 
urally to  some  topic  of  literature,  of  history, 
of  science,  of  art, — to  something,  at  least,  which 
makes  for  peace.  But  at  tliis  moment,  when 
our  whole  continent  is  beginning  to  shake  with 
tbe  tread  of  mustering  armies,  the  voice  re- 
fuses any  snch  theme.  The  ancient  poet^  long- 
ing to  sing  of  Achilles  and  the  house  of  Atreus, 
found  that  he  could  only  sing  of  love, — ^and  he 
snatclied  from  his  lyre  its  bloody  string.  Alas  1 
for  me  the  case  is  all  changed.  I  can  speak  to 
you  only  of  war ;  but  do  not  forget  that  if  I 
speak  of  war,  it  is  because  unhappily  war  has 
become  to  us  the  only  way  of  peace. 

The  present  is  too  apt  to  appear  trivial  and 
unimportant,  while  the  past  and  tbe  future  are 
grana.  Rarely  do  men  know  the  full  sigtiifl- 
oance  of  the  perio<l  in  wliich  thev  live,  and  we 
are  all  inclined  to  sigh  for  something  better  in 
the  way  of  opportunity— snch  as  was  given  to 
the  hero  of  the  past,  or  snch  as  our  imagination 
allots  to  the  better  hero  of  the  future.  Bnt 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  repining  now. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  past,  and  tt  is  difficnlt 
to  imagine  any  thing  in  the  future,  more  in- 
apiring  than  onr  present  Even  witli  the  cur- 
tain yet  slightly  lifted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
events  are  noW  gathering,  which,  in  their  de- 
velopment, mnst  constitute  the  third  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Western  Hemi- 


sphere ; — ^the  first  being  its  discovery  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  the  second  being  the 
American  Revolution.  And  now  it  remains  to 
be  seen  that  this  epoch  of  ours  may  not  surpass 
in  grandeur  either  of  its  two  predecessors,  so 
that  the  fame  of  the  Disc(»verer  and  the  fame 
of  the  Dberator— of  Colnmbus  and  of  Washing- 
ton— may  be  eclipsed  by  the  mild  efiblgence 
beaming  from  an  act  of  god-like  justice,  which, 
within  its  immediate  intinence,  will  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  whUe  in  other  lands 
its  life-gpving  example  will  be  felt  so  long  as 
men  struggle  for  rights  denied,  so  long  as  any 
human  being  wears  a  chain. 

War  is  always  an  epoch.  Unhappily,  history 
counts  by  wars.  Of  these,  some  have  been  wars 
of  ideas — ^like  that  between  the  Catholics  and 
Huguonots  in  France;  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Germany ;  between  the  ar- 
bitrary crown  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Puritanism 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  like  that  between  our 
fathers  and  the  inotlier  country,  when  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  put  in  issue. 
Some  have  originated  in  quehtions  of  fbrm; 
some  in  the  contentions  of  families ;  some  in 
the  fickleness  of  princes,  and  some  in  the  mach- 
inations of  politicians.  England  waged  war 
on  Holland,  and  one  of  the  reasons  openly  as- 
signed was  an  offensive  pictnre  in  toe  town 
hull  of  Amsterdam.  France  hnrled  her  armies 
across  the  Rhine,  carrying  fire  and  slaughter 
into  the  Palatinste,  and  involving  great  nations 
in  a  most  bloody  conflict^  and  all  this  wicked- 
ness has  been  traced  to  the  intrigue  of  a  minis- 
ter, who  sought  in  this  way  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  But  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  war,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
rcaHons  assigned  by  the  unhappv  men  who  be- 
gan it,  or  by  those  who  sympathize  with  them 
elsewhere,  has  an  origin  and  main-»pring  so 
dear  and  definite  as  to  be  beyond  qneKtitm. 
Ideas  are  sometimes  good  and  somettn^es  bad ; 
and  there  may  be  a  war  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good.  8uch  was  that  jearlieBt  rebellion  waged 
by  the  fallen  spirits  against  the  Almi^hy 
Throne ;  and  such,  also,  is  that  now  waged  by 
the  fallen  slave-masters  of  our  Republic  against 
the  national  Government. 

If  you  will  kindly  listen,  I  shall  now  endeav- 
or to  nnmodc  this  rebellion,  in  its  origin  and 
main-spring.  It  is  only  when  these  are  known 
that  you  can  determine  how  the  rebellion  is 
to  be  treated.  Your  efforta  will  naturally  be 
governed  by  tbe  character  of  the  adverse  force 
— whetiier  regarded  as  a  motive  power  or  as  a 
disease.  A  steam-engine  is  stopped  at  once  bv 
stopping  the  steam.  A  ghastly  cancer,  which 
!has  grappled  the  veiT*  fibres  of  the  human 
'  frame  and  shot  its  ])oi8on  through  every  veii^ 
wiU  not  yield  to  lip-stJve  or  rose-water. 

l>l«eMei  desperate  grown 

BjT  detperate  spi^ftueM  are  rell«T«d, 

Or  uot  at  all. 

On  the  6th  November  last,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  chose  Abraham   Lincoln 
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sphere  ;-~the  first  being  its  disc/^pj^fj  hr  ni.^^ 
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Of  flonrae  this  choice  was  in  every 

particular  oompleteljr  oonstittttioiml  and  legal. 
Aa  snch  it  was  entiUed  to  the  respect  and  ao* 
qniesoenoe  of  every  sood  citizen.  It  is  vain  to 
8^  that  the  canaiaate  represented  opinions 
ohnoxioQs  to  a  conidderable  section  of  the  coun- 
try, or  that  he  was  chosen  by  Totes  c<mfined  to 
a  special  section.  It  is  enongh  that  he  was 
doir  chosen.  Ton  cannot  set  aside  or  deny 
WQca  an  election  without  assailing,  not  only  the 
wh(de  frame-work  of  the  Constitation,  but  also 
the  prhnal  principle  cf  American  institutions. 
Ton  become  a  traitor  at  once,  to  the  exibting 
Goyemment,  and  alM  to  the  very  idea  of  pop- 
ular rule.  You  snatch  a  principle  from  the  red 
book  of  despotism,  and  openly  substitute  the 
cartridge-box  for  the  ba]lot-bi>x. 

And  yet,  scarcely  had  this  intelligence  been 
flashed  across  the  country,  before  the  mutter- 
fngs  of  sedilaon  and  treason  bmui  to  reach  us 
from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  Union  was 
menaced;  and  here  the  first  distinct  yoice 
earae  frmn  South  Oarolina.  A  Senator  from 
that  State,  one  of  the  largest  slaveholders  of 
the  country,  and  a  most  strenuous  partisan  of 
davery— Mr.  Hammond<-opettly  declared,  in 
language  not  easily  forgotten,  iLat  before  the 
18th  I]&cember  South  Carolina  would  be  *'  out 
of  the  Union  high,  and  dry,  and  forever."  These 
words  heralded  Uie  outbreak.  With  the  per* 
tinacity  of  demons  its  leaders  pushed  forward. 
Their  avowed  object  was  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Republic  by  detaohins  State  alter  State, 
fai  order  to  found  a  slave-holding  Oonfederacy. 
And  here  the  clearest  utterance  came  from  a 
late  BM>re8entalive  of  Georgia^Mr.  Stephens 
-4ow  Vice*President  of  the  rebel  States,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  '^  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Govwnment  are  laid  upon  the 
great  truth,  that  skyery*^subordination  to  tlie 
superior  race— is  the  negroes  natural  and  moral 
condition ;  that  it  is  the  first  Government  in 
the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth ;  and 
that  tlie  stone  which  was  reacted  by  the  first 
builders  is  in  the  new  edifice  become  the  ehirf 
9Uma  of  th$  eoTMr,^'*  Here  is  a  savage  frank- 
ness which  shows  an  insensibility  to  shame. 
Sorely  the  oHJaot  avowed  is  hideous  in  every 
aspect,  whether  we  regard  it  as  treason  to  our 
paternal  Government,  as  treason  to  the  idea 
of  American  institutions,  or  as  treason  idso'to 
those  commanding  principles  of  economy, 
morale,  and  Ghrisoanity,  without  which  oivin- 
xation  Is  dianged  Into  barbarism. 

And  now  we  stand  foee  to  face  in  deadly 
eonflict  with  this  double-headed,  triple-headed 
treason.  Beginnlac  with  thoee  States  most 
peculiarly  interested  in  slavery,  and  operating 
always  with  an  inteosity  proportioned  to  the 
prevalence  of  davery,  it  has  fastened  upon 
other  States  less  interested — ^Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia*-and  with  much  difficulty 
has  been  prevented  from  enveloping  every  State 
contaittlng  slaves,  no  matter  how  fow;  for 
such  is  m  malignant  poison  of  slavery  that 


only  a  few  slaves  will  constitute  a  slave  State 
with  all  the  ^mpathies  and  animosities  of 
slavery.  This  is  the  rebellion  which  I  am  to 
unmade.  But  bad  as  it  is  on  its  face,  it  becomes 
sggravated  when  we  consider  its  origin,  and 
the  agencies  by  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
It  is  not  merely  a  rebellion,  but  it  is  a  rebellion 
begun  in  conspiracy ;  nor,  in  all  history,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  there  any  record  of  conspiracy  so 
vast  and  so  wicked,  ranging  over  sucn  spaces 
both  of  time  and  territory,  and  contemplating 
such  results.  A  conspiracy  to  seixe  a  castle  or 
to  assassinate  a  prince  is  petty  by  the  side  of 
this  enormous  protracted  treason,  where  half  a 
continent  studded  with  casUes,  fortresses,  and 
public  edifices,  is  seized,  where  the  Govern* 
ment  itself  is  overthrowxi,  and  where  the  Presi- 
dent, on  his  way  to  the  national  capital,  nar*^ 
rowly  escaped  a  most  cruel  assassination. 

But  no  consi»racy  could  have  ripened  into 
such  wicked  fruit,  if  it  were  not  rooted  in  a  soil 
of  congenial  malignity.  To  appreciate  properly 
this  influence,  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Government. 

South  Carolina,  which  baa  taken  so  forward 
a  part  in  this  treason,  hesitated  originally,  as 
is  well  known,  with  regard  to  the  D^laration 
of  Independence.  Once  her  vote  was  recorded 
against  that  act;  and  when  it  finally  prevsiled, 
her  vote  was  given  for  it  only  formalty  and  for 
the  sake  of  seeming  unanimity.  But  so  little 
was  she  inspired  by  the  Declaration,  that,  in 
the  contest  which  ensued,  her  commissioners 
made  a  proposition  to  tlie  British  commander, 
which  has  been  properly  characterined  by  an 
able  historian  as  **  equivalent  to  an  ofStet  from 
the  State  to  return  to  the  British  crown." 
The  same  hesitation  shown  with  regard  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  renewed 
with  regard  to  tbe  Federal  Constitution,  and 
here  it  was  shared  by  another  State.  It  is  no* 
torious  that  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgiai 
which,  with  tbe  States  carved  out  their  origi- 
nal territory**-Alabama  and  Mississippi— con- 
stitute the  chief  seat  of  the  conspiracy— hesi- 
tated to  become  parties  to  the  Union,  and 
stipulated  expressly  for  the  recogniUon  of  the 
dave-trade  in  the  Federd  Constitution  as  an 
indisnans^le  condition.  In  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  while  oppoe^ 
ing  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  daveS|  said : 
'*The  true  question  at  present  is,  iketkeir 
Southern  StaUe  shall  or  skdl  not  be  parties  to 
the  Union.*'  Hr.  Pinckney,  also  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, followed  with  tlie  unblushing  declaration: 
"  South  Carolina  ean  never  receive  the  plan  [of 
the  Constitution]  \f  it  pn^hibiU  the  tlate- 
trade.'^^  I  quote  now  from  Hr.  Hadison's 
authentic  report  of  these  important  debates^ 
(See  £lliot's  Debates,  vol.  v>,  p.  457.)  With 
shaoM  let  it  be  confessed,  that^  instead  of  repel- 
ling this  disgracefol  ovwture,  our  fathers  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  in  that  submission  you  will 
find  the  beginning  of  our  present  sorrows.  The 
slave-trade,  whose  aggregate  iniquity  no  tongue 
oan  tell,  waa  placed  for  twenty  years  under  the 
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safeguard  of  the  Gonstitntion,  tbas  giving  to 
glaverj  itself  increase,  support,  and  sanction. 
The  language  was  modest,  but  the  intent  was 
complete.  South  Oarolina  and  Geor^a  were 
pacified,  and  took  their  places  in  the  Union,  to 
which  they  were  openly  bound  only  by  a  most 
revolting  tie.  Regrets  for  the  past  are  not  en- 
tirely useless,  if  out  of  them  we  get  wisdom 
for  the  future,  and  learn  to  be  brave.  It  is 
easy  now  to  see  that,  had  the  unnatural  pre- 
tension of  these  States  been  originally  encoun- 
tered by  a  stern  resistance  worthy  of  an  honest 
people,  the  present  conspiracy  would  have  been 
crushed  before  it  saw  the  light.  Its  whole  suc- 
cess, from  its  distant  beginning  down  to  this 
hour,  has  been  from  our  timidity. 

But  there  was  also  another  sentiment,  of  a 
kindred  perversity,  which  prevailed  in  the  same 
quarter.  This  is  vividly  portrayed  by  John 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  dated  at 
PhUadelphia,  28d  March,  1776 : 

'*  However,  my  dear  friend  Gates,  all  our  misfor- 
tunes arise  from  a  single  source :  th€  reaittance  of  the 
Southern  colonies  to  Republican  C^emmenL"  * 
•    •    (John  Adams*  Works,  voL  i.,  p.  207.) 

And  he  proceeds  to  declare  in  strong  lan- 
guage that  '*  popular  principles  and  axioms 
were  abhorrent  to  the  inclinations  of  the  barons 
of  the  South."  This  letter  was  written  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  lifb  John  Adams  testifies  again  to  the 
discord  between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  period  after  the 
Federal  Constitution,  saying :  "  Tlie  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States  were  invariably  fixed 
in  opposition  to  each  other."  (See  letter  to 
James  Lloyd,  11th  Feb.,  1815,  John  Adams* 
Works,  vol.  X.,  p.  19.)  This  was  before  any 
question  of  tariff,  or  of  free  trade,  or  before  the 
growing  fortunes  of  the  North  had  awakened 
Southern  jealousy.  The  whole  opposition  had 
its  root  in  slavery — as  also  had  the  earlier  re- 
sistance to  Republican  Government. 

In  the  face  of  these  infiuences  the  Union 
was  formed,  but  the  seeds  of  conspiracy  were 
latent  in  its  bosom.  The  spirit  already  revealed 
was  scarcely  silenced;  it  was  not  destroyed. 
It  still  existed,  rankling,  festering,  burning  to 
make  itself  manifest.  At  the  meation  of  sla- 
very it  always  appeared  full-armed,  with  bar- 
barous pretensions.  Even  in  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution — at  the  presentation  of 
that  famous  petition  where  Benjamin  Franklin 
simply  called  upon  Congress  to  step  to  the  verge 
of  its  powers  to  discourage  every  species  of 
trafldo  in  our  fellow-men — ^this  spirit  broke 
forth  in  violent  threats.  With  a  kindred  law- 
lessness it  early  embraced  that  extravagant 
dogma  of  State  rights  which  has  been  ever 
since  the  convenient  cloak  of  treason  and  of 
conspiracy.  At  the  Missouri  question  in  1820, 
it  openly  menaced  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Instead  of  throttling  the  monster,  we  submitted 
to  feed  it  with  new  concessions.  Meanwhile 
the  conspiracy  grew,  until,  at  last,  in  1880, 1 


under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  assumed 
the  defiant  front  of  nullification;  nor  did  it 
yield  to  the  irresistible  logic  of  Webster  or  the 
stem  will  of  Jackson  without  a  compromise. 
The  pretended  ground  of  complaint  was  the 
tariff;  but  Andrew  Jackson,  himself  a  patriot 
slaveholder — at  that  time  President — saw  the 
hollowness  of  the  complaint.  In  a  confidential 
letter,  which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
light,  dated  at  Washington,  1st  May,  18dd—and 
which,  during  the  last  winter,  I  had  the  honor 
of  reading  and  holding  up  before  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  Senate,  in  the  originaJ  autograph, 
he  says : 

**  The  tariff  was  only  the  pretext^  and  disunion  and 
a  Soutbem  Confederacy  the  real  object  7%«  next 
pretext  will  be  the  negro  or  slavery  gucHtion,^ 

Jackson  was  undoubtedly  right;  but  the 
pretext  which  he  denounced  in  advance  was 
employed  so  constantly  afterwards  aa  to  become 
threadbare.  At  the  earliest  presentation  of 
abolition  petitions — at  the  Texas  question — at 
the  compromises  of  1850 — at  the  Kansas  ques- 
tion— at  the  probable  election  of  Fremont— on 
all  these  occasions,  the  Union  was  threatened 
by  the  angry  slave-masters. 

But  the  conspiracy  haa  been  nnblushingly 
confessed  by  recent  parties  to  it.  Espeoi^uly 
was  this  done  in  the  rebel  Convention  of  Soutk 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Packer  said :  "  Secession  is  no  spasmodic 
effort  that  has  come  suddenly  upon  us.  It  hoi 
been  gradually  culminating /or  a  hihg  Hrie»  <(f 
years.^^ 

Mr.  Inglis  said :  "  Most  of  us  have  had  thia 
subject  under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty 
years^ 

Mr.  Keitt  said:  **I  have  been  engaged  ia 
this  movement  ewr  Hnee  I  entered  politieai 
life:'  ^ 

Mr.  Rhett,  who  was  in  the  Senate  when  I 
first  entered  that  body,  and  did  not  hentata 
then  to  avow  himself  a  Disunionist,  said,  in 
the  same  Convention :  '*  It  is  nothing  produced 
by  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election  or  the  non-execution 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  His  a  matter  whieh 
has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years,'' 

The  conspiracy  thus  exposed  by  Jackson 
and   confessed  by  recent  parties  to  it,  was 

auiclcened  by  the  growing  passion  for  slavery 
tironghout  the  slave  States.  The  well-known 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  the  declared  convictions 
of  all  who  were  most  eminent  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Government,  and  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington were  all  discarded,  and  it  was  reckless- 
ly avowed  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution — 
the  highest  type  of  civilization — a  blessing  to 
master  and  slave  alike— and  the  very  key-stone 
of  *onr  national  arch.  A  generation  has  grown 
up  with  this  teaching,  so  that  it  is  now  ready 
to  say  with  Satan, 

Evil  be  thon  my  good ;  hj  tbec  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  henren^a  kinir  I  hold  ; 
As  man  ens  long  aod  this  new  world  ^U  know. 

It  is  natural  that  a  people  thus  trained  should 
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listen  to  the  voice  of  conspiracy.  Slavery  it- 
self is  a  constant  conspiracy,  and  its  supporters, 
whether  in  the  slave  States  or  elsewhere,  easily 
become  indifferent  to  all  rii^bts  and  principles 
by  which  it  may  be  constrained. 

Bat  this  rage  for  slavery  was  itself  anick- 
ened  by  two  influences,  which  have  shown 
themselves  since  the  formation  of  our  Union ; — 
one  economical  and  the  other  political.  The 
first  was  fonnd  in  the  unexpected  importance 
of  the  cotton-crop,  which,  through  the  labor  of 
alavee  and  the  genius  of  a  New  England  inven- 
tor, has  passed  into  an  extraordinary  element 
of  wealth  and  of  imagined  strength,  so  that  we 
have  all  been  summoned  to  do  homage  to  cot- 
ton as  king.  The  second  of  tliese  influences 
was  found  in  the  temptations  of  political  power 
— than  which  no  influence  is  more  potent — for 
it  became  obvious  that  this  power  could  be 
assured  to  slavery  only  through  the  permanent 

Sreponderance  of  its  Representatives  in  the 
enate;  so  that  the  continued  control  of  all 
offices  and  honors  was  made  to  depend  upon 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Thus,  through  two 
strong  appetites — one  for  gain  and  the  other 
for  power — was  slavery  stimulated;  but  the 
conspiracy  was  strong  only  through  slavery. 

But  even  this  conspiracy,  thus  supported 
and.  nurtured,  wouI3  have  been  more  wicked 
than  strong,  if  it  had  not  found  perfidious  aid 
in  the  very  cabinet  of  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  slave-master  from 
Georgia ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  slave- 
master  from  Mississippi ;  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  notorious  Floyd,  a  slave-master  from  Vir- 
ginia; and,  I  fear,  also  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  was  a  North eru  man  with  Southern 
principles,  lent  their  active  exertions.  Through 
these  eminent  functionaries  the  treason  was 
organized  and  directed,  while  their  important 
posts  were  prostituted  to  its  infamy.  Here, 
again,  you  see  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
Never  before,  in  any  country,  was  there  a  simi- 
lar crime,  which  embraced  so  many  persons  in 
the  highest  places  of  power,  or  which  took 
within  its  grasp  so  large  a  theatre  of.  human 
action.  In  anticipation  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  Cabinet  conspirators  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  rebellion : 

First.  The  army  of  the  United  States  was 
■0  far  dispersed  and  exiled,  that  the  com«> 
mander-in-chief  found  it  difficult  during  the 
racent  anxious  winter  to  bring  together  a 
thousand  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
capital,  menaced  by  the  conspirators. 

Secondly.  The  navy  was  so  far  dispersed 
or  dismantled,  that  on  the  4th  March,  when 
the  new  Administration  came  into  power, 
there  were  no  ships  to  enforce  the  laws,  coUect 
the  revenues,  or  protect  the  national  property 
in  the  rebel  ports.  Out  of  72  vessels  of  war, 
^n  counted  as  onr  navy,  it  appears  that  our 
whole  available  force  at  home  was  reduced  to 
the  steamer  Brooklyn,  carrying  20  guns,  and  the 
itora-ship  Relief  carrying  2  guns. 

Thirdly.  The  forts  on  the  extensive  Sonth- 
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em  coast  were  so  far  abandoned  by  the  publie 
force,  that  the  larger  part— counting  upwards 
of  1,200  cannons,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  six  million  dollars — became  at  once  an  easy 
prey  to  the  rebels. 

Fourthly.  National  arms  were  transferred 
from  Northern  to  Southern  arsenals,  so  as  to 
disarm  the  free  States  and  to  equip  the  slave 
States.  This  was  done  on  a  large  scale.  Up- 
wards of  115,000  arms,  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  pattern,  were  transferred  from  the 
Springfield  and  Watervliet  arsenals  to  differ- 
ent arsenals  in  the  slave  States,  where  they 
have  been  seized  by  the  rebels.  And  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  percussion  muskets  were  sold 
to  various  slave  States  for  $2.50  a  musket^ 
when  they  were  worth,  it  is  said,  on  an  av- 
erage, $12.  Large  quantities  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, powder,  ball,  and  shell  received  the  some 
direction. 

Fifthly.  The  national  Treasury,  which  so 
recently  had  been  prosperous  beyond  example, 
was  disorganized  and  plundered  even  to  the 
vci'ge  of  bankruptcy.  Upwards  of  six  millions 
are  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  and  much  of 
this  trca^iure  doubtless  went  to  help  the  work 
of  rebellion. 

Thus,  even  before  its  outbreak,  the  conspir- 
acy contrived  to  degrade  and  despoil  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  as  to  secure  a  free  course  for  the 
projected  rebellion.  The  story  seems  incred- 
ible. But  it  was  not  enough  to  disperse  the 
army,  to  disperse  the  navy,  to  abanaon  forts, 
to  disarm  the  free  States,  and  to  rob  the  Treas- 
ury. The  President  of  the  United  States,  sol- 
emnly sworil  to  execute  the  laws,  was  won  into 
a  system  of  inactivity  amounting  to  a  practical 
abdication  of  his  important  trust.  He  saw 
treason  plotting  to  stab  at  the  heart  of  his 
country;  he  saw  conspiracy,  daily,  hourly, 
putting  on  the  harness  of  rebellion,  but, 
though  warned  by  the  watchful  commander- 
in-chief,  he  did  nothing  to  arrest  it,  standing 
always 


With  idle  thunder 


liko  a  painted  Jove, 
inhSslir    "" 


lifted  hand. 


Aye,  more ;  instead  of  those  instant  lightnings 
smiting  and  blasting  in  their  fiery  crash,  which 
an  indignant  patnotism  would  have  hurled  at 
the  criminals,  he  nodded  sympathy  and  acauies- 
cence.  No  page  of  history  is  more  melancholy, 
because  nowhere  do  we  find  a  ruler  who  so 
completely  abandoned  l^is  country :  not  Charles 
L  in  nis  tyranny,  not  Louis  XYL  in  his  weakness. 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  advanced  to  power 
by  slave-masters,  who  knew  veil  that  he  could 
be  used  for  slavery.  Tlie  slave-holding  con- 
spirators were  encouraged  to  sit  in  his  Cabinet, 
where  they  doubly  betrayed  their  country, 
first  by  evil  counsels,  and  then  by  disclosing 
what  palsed  to  their  distant  slave-holding  con- 
federates. The  sudden  act  of  M^jor  Ander- 
son, in  removing  from  Fort  Houltrie  to  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  sympathetic  response  of  an 
aroused  people,  compelled  a  change  of  poller, 
and  the  rebelUoQ  received  its  first  check,    it 
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was  decided  at  last,  after  a  painful  straggle, 
that  Fort  Sumter  shoald  be  maintained.  It 
U  difficult  to  ezaggorate  the  iipportanoe  of 
that  decision,  which,  I  believe,  was  duo  mainly 
to  an  eroient  democrat— General  Cass.  This, 
at  least,  is  true :  it  saved  the  national  capitil. 

Meanwhile  the  conspiracy  increased  m  ac- 
tivity, mastering  State  after  State,  gathering 
its  forces  and  building  its  batteries.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  tragedy  to  begin.  "  At  Not- 
hingham,''  says  the  great  English  historian, 
speaking  of  King  Charles  I.,  **  he  erected  his 
royal  standard,  the  open  signal  of  discord  and 
civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom."  The  same 
open  signal  now  came  from  Charleston,  when 
tho  conspirators  ran  up  the  rattle-snake  flag, 
and  directed  their  wicked  cannonade  upon  the 
small,  half-famished  garrison  of  Sumter. 

Were  all  this  done  in  the  name  of  revolu- 
tion, or  by  virtue  of  any  revolutionary  princi- 
ple, it  would  assume  a  familiar  character.  But 
this  is  not  tho  case.  It  is  all  done  under  the 
pretence  of  constitutional  right.  The  forms 
of  ^e  Constitution  are  seized  by  the  oonspira^ 
tors — as  they  have  already  seized  every  thing 
else — and  wrested  to  the  purposes  of  treason. 
It  is  audaciously  declared  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing Constitution,  each  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  own  discretion,  may  withdraw  from  the 
Union ;  and  this  asserted  right  of  secession  is 
invoked  as  the  cover  for  a  rebellion  begun  in 
conspiracy.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
made  the  occanon  for  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
tended right.  Certain  opinions  at  the  Nortli 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  made  the  pretext. 

Who  will  not  deny  that  this  election  can  be 
9k  ^w%l  occasion  f 

Who  will  not  condemn  ihe  pretext  f 

But  both  occasion  and  pretext  are  determined 
by  slavery,  and  thus  testify  to  the  part  it  has 
constantly  performed. 

And  the  pretended  right  of  secession  is  not 
less  monstrous  than  the  pretext  or  the  occa- 
sion; and  this,  too,  testifies  to  slavery.  It 
belongs  to  that  brood  of  assumptions  and  per- 
versions,  of  which  slavery  is  the  prolific 
parent.  Wherever  slavery  prevails,  thts  pre- 
tended right  is  recognized,  and  generally  with 
an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of 
slavery;  as,  for  instance,  in  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi,  more  intensely  than  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  It  may  be  considered 
a  fixed  part  of  the  slave-holding  system.  A 
pretended  right  to  set  aside  the  Constitution 
to  the  extent  of  breaking  up  the  Government, 
is  the  natural  companion  of  the  pretended 
right  to  set  aside  human  nature  to  the  extent 
of  making  merchandise  of  men.  They  form 
a  well- matched  couple,  and  travel  well  together 
— destined  to  perish  together.  If  we  do  not 
overflow  toward  the  first  with  the  same  indig- 
nation which  we  feel  for  the  latter,  it  is  because 
its  absurdity  awakens  our  contempt  An 
English  poet  of  the  last  century  ezoiaims,  in 
mocking  verses— 


Crowned  b«  tbe  man  with  luting  pralM, 

Who  flnt  contrived  the  pin, 
To  looee  road  honai  twm  the  obeiMi 

And  Mve  the  aeeke  witUlo. 

But  this  is  the  impossible  contrivance  which 
has  been  attempted.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  this  pretension,  if  acknowled^d,  leaves  to 
every  State  the  right  to  play  at  wiU  *^  the  mad 
horse^**  but  with  very  little  chance  of  saving 
any  thiuff.  It  takes  from  the  Government  not 
merely  the  unity,  but  even  the  possibility  of 
continued  existence,  and  reducee  it  to  the 
shadow  of  a  name,  or,  at  best,  a  mere  tenancy 
at  will— an  nnsubstantial  form,  liable  to  be  de- 
composed at  the  touch  of  a  single  State.  Of 
courae,  such  an  anarchical  pretension-^so  in- 
stinct with  all  the  lawlessness  of  slavery — ^mnst 
be  encountered  peremptorily.  It  is  not  enough 
to  declare  our  dissent  from  it.  We  must  see 
that  our  conduct  is  such  as  not  to  sive  it  any 
recognition  or  foothold.    [AvplauM^ 

But  instead  of  scouting  tnis  pretension,  and 
utterly  spurning  it  from  the  Government,  new 
concessions  to  slavery  were  gravely  propound- 
ed as  the  means  of  pacification — like  a  new 
sacrifice  oflfered  to  an  obscene  divinity.  It 
was  argued  that  in  this  way  the  Border  States 
at  least  might  be  preserved  to  the  Union,  and 
some  of  the  Cotton  States,  perhaps  be  won 
back  to  their  duty;  in  other  words,  that  in 
consideration  of  such  concessions  these  States 
would  consent  to  waive  the  present  exercise  of 
the  pretended  right  of  secession.  Against  all 
such  propositions — without  considering  their 
character — there  was  on  the  threshold  one  ob- 
vious and  imperative  objection.  It  was  clear 
that  the  very  bargain  or  understanding,  wheth- 
er express  or  implied,  was  a  recognition  of 
this  pretended  right,  and  that  n  State  yielding 
only  to  this  appeal  and  detained  through  con- 
cessions, practically  asserts  this  daim,  and 
hf>lds  it  for  future  exercise,  tanqvam  glaHivm 
in  vagina.  Thus  a  concession  called  small  be- 
comes infinite,  for  it  concedes  the  pretended 
right  of  secession  and  makes  the  permanence 
of  the  national  Government  impossible.  Amidst 
all  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  hour  it  be- 
longs to  us  to  take  care  that  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public is  sacredly  preserved.  But  this  would 
be  sacrificed  at  once,  did  we  submit  its  ex- 
istence to  the  conditions  sought  to  be  im- 
posed. 

But  looking  at  the  concessions  proposed,  I 
have  always  found  them  btterly  unreasonable 
and  indefensible.  I  shonld  not  expose  them 
now,  if  they  did  not  constantly  testify  to  the 
origin  and  main-sprinff  of  this  rebellicm.  61a- 
vei^  was  always  the  single  subject-matter,  and 
nothing  else.  Slavery  was  not  only  an  in- 
tegral part  of  every  concession,  but  the  single 
integer.  The  single  idea  was  to  give  some 
new  security — in  some  form — to  slavery.  That 
brilliant  statesman,  Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of 
those  eloquent  speeches  which  charm  so  much 
by  the  style,  said  that  he  was  "  tired  of  being 
a  security-grinder,*'  but  hit  experience  was  not 
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oomparable  to  onrs.  '*  Secnrity-griDding/'  in 
the  name  of  slavery,  has  been  fur  years  the 
way  in  which  we  have  encouutered  this  con- 
spiracy.   [Laughter  and  applause,] 

The  propositions  at  the  last  Congress  began 
with  the  President's  Message,  which  in  itself 
was  one  long  concession.  You  do  not  forget 
his  sympathetic  portraiture  of  tlie  disaffection 
throughout  the  Slave  States,  or  his  testimony 
to  the  cause.  Notoriously  and  sliamefnlly  his 
heart  was  with  the  conspirators,  and  he  knew 
intimately  the  maiu-spring  of  their  conduct. 
He  proposed  nothing  short  of  u  general  sur- 
render to  slavery,  and  thus  did  he  proclaim 
slavery  as  the  head  and  front — the  very  causa 
causafift-^of  the  whole  crime. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence—as it  was  delusively  styled— <!ionveued 
at  Washington  on  the  summons  of  Virginia, 
with  John  Tyler  in  tlie  chair,  where  New 
York  as  well  as  Mu2<sachnserts  was  represented 
by  some  of  her  ablest  and  most  honored  citi- 
zens. The  sessions  were  with  closed  doors; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings, lasting  for  weeks,  noUiing  was  dis- 
cussed but  slavery.  And  the  propositions 
finally  adopted  by  the  Convention  were  con- 
fined to  slavery.  Forbearing  all  details,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  they  underr.ook  to  give 
to  slavery  positive  pn>tection  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  new  sanction  and  immunity— mak- 
ing it,  notwitlistanding  the  determination  of 
onr  fathers,  national  instead  of  seetumal;  and 
^▼en  more  than  this,  making  it  one  of  ihe 
essential  and  permanent  parts  of  onr  repub- 
lican system.  But  slavery  is  sometimes  as  de- 
ceptive as  at  other  times  it  is  bold ;  and  these 
propositions  were  still  further  offensive  from 
their  studied  uncertainty,  amounting  to  posi- 
tive duplicity.  At  a  moment  when  frankness 
was  needed  above  all  things,  we  were  treated 
to  phrases  pregnant  with  doubts  and  contro- 
versies, and  were  gravely  asked,  in  the  name 
of  slavery,  to  embody  them  in  the  Constitn* 
tion. 

There  was  another  string  of  propositions 
much  discussed  during  the  last  winter,  which 
bore  the  name  of  tlie  venerable  Senator  from 
whom  they  came — ^Mr.  Onttenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky. These  also  related  to  slavery  and  noth- 
ing else.  They  were  more  obnoxious  even 
than  those  from  the  Peace  Conference.  And 
yet  there  were  petitioners  from  the  North — 
and  even  from  Massachusetts — who  prayed  for 
tills  great  surrender  to  slavery.  Considering 
the  character  of  these  propositions — that  they 
sought  to  change  the  Constitution  in  a  manner 
rev<ilting  to  the  moral  sense;  to  foist  into 
the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  In  man ; 
to  protect  slavery  in  all  present  territory  south 
of  86^  80',  and  to  carry  it  into  all  territory  here- 
after acquired  south  of  that  line,  and  thus  to 
make  onr  beautiful  Stars  and  Stripes  in  their 
•outhem  march  the  flag  of  slavery ;  consider- 
ing that  they  further  sought  to  give  new  con- 
ftitntional  securities  to  slavery  in  the  national 


capital  and  in  other  places  within  the  exclu- 
sive Federal  Jurisdiction ;  that  they  bought  to 
give  new  constitutional  securities  to  the  tran- 
sit of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  opening  the 
way  tt>  a  roll-call  of  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bun- 
'  ker  Hill  or  the  gates  of  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  that 
they  also  sought  the  disfrant^hisement  of  more 
,  than  10,000  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  Massachu- 
'  setts,  whoi^e  rights  are  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  that  Commonwealth,  drawn  by  John 
Adams ;  considering  these  things,  I  felt  at  Uie 
time,  and  I  still  ftiel,  that  the  best  apology  of 
these  petitioners  was  that  tliey  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  of  these  pn^positions,  and 
that  in  signing  the  petition  they  knew  not 
what  they  did.  Hut  even  in  their  ignorance 
they  testified  to  slavery,  while  the  prnjiositions 
were  the  familiar  voice  of  slavery  crying, 
"  Give,  give." 

There  was  another  single  proposition  which 
!  came,  from  still  another  miarter,  but  like  all 
the  others,  it  related  exclusively  to  slavery. 
It  was  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
a  stipulation  against  any  future  amendment  by 
which  Congress  might  be  authorized  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States.  If  yon  read 
this  proposition  you  will  find  it  crude  ai:d  ill- 
shaped — a  jargon  of  bad  grammar — a  jumble 
and  hodge-i)odge  of  words — calculated  to  har- 
monize poorly  with  the  accurate  text  of  our 
Constitution.  But  even  if  tolerable  ii<  form,  it 
was  obnoxious,  like  the  rest,  as  a  fresh  stipula- 
tion in  favor  of  slavery.  SufEcient  surely  in 
this  respect  is  the  actual  Constitution.  Beyond 
this  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  go.  What  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  and  Jay  would  not  insert  we 
cannot  err  in  rejecting.    [Jpplause,] 

I  do  not  dwell  on  other  propositions,  because 
they  attracted  less  attention ;  and  yet  among 
these  was  one  to  overturn  the  glorious  safe- 
guards of  freedom  set  up  in  the  free  States, 
Known  as  the  Personal  Liberty  Laws.  Hero 
again  was  slavery — with  a  vengeance.  But 
there  is  one  remark  which  I  desire  to  make 
with  regard  to  all  these  propositions.  It  was 
sometimes  said  that  the  concessions  they  of* 
fered  to  slavery  were  "  small."  What  a  mis- 
take is  this !  No  concession  to  slav«rry  can  be 
"small."  Freedom  is  priceless,  and  in  this 
simple  rule  alike  of  morals  and  jurisprudence, 
you  will  find  the  Just  measure  of  any  conces- 
sion, how  small  soever,  by  which  freedom  is 
sacrificed^  Tell  me  not  that  it  concerns  a  few 
only.  I  do  not  forget  the  saying  of  antiquity, 
that  the  best  government  is  where  an  injury 
to  a  single  individual  is  resented  as  an  injury 
to  the  whole  State ;  nor  do  I  forget  that  mem- 
orable instance  of  our  own  recent  history, 
where,  in  a  distant  sea,  the  thunders  of  our 
navy  with  all  the  hazards  of  war  were  aroused 
to  protect  the  liberty  of  a  solitary  person  who 
claimed  tlie  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 
By  such  examples  let  me  be  guided  rather 
than  by  the  suggestion  that  hnman  freedom, 
whether  in  many  or  in  few,  is  of  so  little  value 
that  it  may  be  put  in  the  market  to  appease  a 
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traitorooB  oonspiraoj  or  to  soothe  those  'who, 
urithoat  saoh  concessiozif  threaten  to  johi  the 
conspirators. 

But  the  warnings  of  the  past,  like  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason  and  of  eonscienoe,  were  all 
against  ooncession.  Timid  coansels  have  al- 
ways been  an  encouragement  lx>  sedition  and 
rebellion.  If  the  glove  be  of  velvet,  the  hand 
must  be  of  iron.  An  eminent  master  of 
thought,  in  some  of  his  most  vivid  words, 
seems  to  have  spoken  for  us.    Here  they  are : 

"  To  expect  to  tnmquillize  and  benefit  a  country 
by  gratifying  its  agiutors,  would  be  like  the  practice 
of  the  superstitious  of  old  with  their  sympathetic 
powder  and  ointments;  who,  instead  of  applying 
medicaments  to  the  wound,  contented  themselves 
with  salving  the  sword  which  bad  inflicted  it  Since 
the  days  of  Dane-gelt  downwards,  nay,  stnce  the 
world  was  created,  nothing  but  evil  has  resulted  from 
eoncessiou  made  to  intimidation.** — Whaiely*9  Ea- 
say«  of  Bacon,    Essay  16,  p.  134. 

These  words  are  most  applicable  to  these 
times,  when  it  has  been  so  often  proposed  to 
»ahe  the  noord  o/iecea$ion. 

In  the  same  spirit  spoke  the  most  eminent 

fractical   statesman  in   English  history,  Mr. 
'ox.    Here  are  his  words : 

**  To  humor  the  present  disposition  and  temporize, 
is  a  certain,  absolutely  certain  confirmation  of  the 
evil.  Ko  nation  ever  did  or  ever  can  recover  from 
slavery  by  such  methods.** — Ckarlea  Jamea  Fox, 
Letter  to  lord  Holland^  ISth  June^  1804. 

Pardon  me  if  I  express  a  regret,  profound 
and  heartfelt,  that  the  pretensions  of  slavery, 
whether  in  its  claim  of  privilege  or  in  its  doc- 
trine of  secession,  were  not  always  encountered 
boldly  and  austerely.  Alas  I  it  is  ourselves 
that  have  encouraged  the  conspiracy  and  made 
it  strong.  Secession  has  become  possible  only 
through  long-continued  concession.  In  pro- 
posing concession  we  have  encouraged  seces- 
•ion,  and  while  professing  to  uphold  tne  Union, 
we  have  betrayed  it.  It  seems  now  beyond 
qnestion  that  the  concessionists  of  the  North 
have  from  the  beginning  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  secessionists  of  the  South.  I  do  not 
apeak  in  harshness  or  even  in  criticism,  but 
snnply  according  to  my  duty  in  unfolding  his- 
torically the  agencies,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, which  have  been  at  work,  while  I  hold 
them  up  as  a  warning  for  the  tuture.  They 
all  testify  to  slavery,  which  from  the  earliest 
days  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy 
and  also  at  every  stage  of  the  efforts  to  arrest 
it.  It  was  slavery  which  fired  the  conspirar 
tors,  and  slavery  aJso  which  entered  into  every 
proposition  of  compromise.  Secession  and  con- 
cession both  had  their  root  in  slavery. 

And  now  after  this  review,  I  am  brought 
again  to  the  significance  of  that  Presidential 
election  with  which  I  began.  The  slave-mas- 
ters entered  into  that  election  with  Mr  Breck- 
inridge as  their  candidate,  and  their  platform 
claimed  constitational  protection  for  slavery 
in  all  forritoriasi  whether  now  belonging  to 


the  Republic  or  hereafter  acquired.  This  con- 
cession was  the  ultimatum  on  which  was  staked 
their  continued  loyalty  to  the  Union — as  the 
continuance  of  the  slave-trade  had  been  the 
original  condition  on  which  South  Oarolina 
and  Georgia  had  entered  into  tlie  Union.  And 
the  reason,  though  wicked,  was  obvious.  It 
was  because  without  such  opportunity  of  ex- 
pansion slavery  would  be  stationary,  while  the 
Free  States,  increasing  in  number,  would  ob- 
tain a  fixed  preponderance  in  the  national 
Government,  assuring  to  them  the  political 
power.  Thus  at  that  election  the  banner  of 
the  slave-masters  had  for  its  open  device — ^not 
the  Union  as  it  is,  but  the  extension  and  per- 
petuation of  human  bondage.  The  popular 
vote  was  against  further  concession,  and  the 
conspirators  proceeded  with  their  crime.  The 
oeoasion  so  long  sought  had  come.  The  pretext 
foreseen  by  Jackson,  was  the  motive  power. 

But  here  mark  well  that,  in  their  whole  con- 
duct, the  conspirators  acted  naturally  under  the 
instincts  implanted  by  slavery;  nay,  they  acted 
logically  even.  Sych  is  tiatery  that  it  cannot 
exiet  unlese  where  it  owns  the  govetmrnent.  An 
injustice  so  plain  can  find  protection  only  from 
a  government  which  ia  a  reflection  of  itself. 
Cannibalism  cannot  exist  except  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  cannibals.  Idolatry  cannot  exist 
except  under  a  government  of  idolaters.  And 
Slavery  cannot  exist  except  under  a  govern- 
ment of  slave-masters.  This  is  positive,  uni- 
versal truth— at  Petersburg,  Ooustantinople, 
Umbuctoo,  or  Washington.  The  6]ave-mastei:s 
of  our  country  saw  that  they  were  didodged 
from  the  national  Government,  and  straight- 
way they  rebelled.  The  Republic  which  they 
could  no  longer  rule  they  determined  to  ruin. 

But  though  thus  audaciously  wicked,  they 
are  not  strong  in  numbers.  The  whole  qnan* 
tity  of  slave«ownera,  great  and  small,  according 
to  the  recent  census,  is  not  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand ;  out  of  whom  there  are  not 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  who  are 
interested  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this 
peculiar  roecies  of  property ;  and  yet  this  pet- 
ty oligarcny — itself  controlled  by  a  squad  still 
more  petty — ^in  a  population  of  many  millions^ 
has  aroused  and  organized  this  gigantic  rebels- 
lion.  But  this  success  is  explained  by  two 
consideratioits.  First,  the  asserted  value  of 
the  slaves,  reaching  to  the  enormous  sum  total 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  constitutes 
an  overpowering  property  interest— one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  intensity  and  unity  of  purpose  naturally 
belonging  to  the  repreaentativea  of  sooh  a  sura 
total,  stimulated  by  the  questionable  character 
of  the  property.  But,  secondly,  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon attested  by  the  history  of  revolutions, 
that  all  such  movements — at  least  in  their 
early  days — are  controlled  by  minorities*  This 
is  because  a  revolutionary  minority  once  em- 
barked, has  before  it  only  the  single  simple 
path  of  unhesitating  action.  While  oUiers 
doubt  or  hold  back,  the  minority  strikes  and 
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goes  forward.  Andaoitj  then  coants  more 
than  numbers,  and  crime  counto  more  than 
Tirtae.  This  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
l^fore.  '^  Often  have  I  reflected  with  awe/* 
81^8  Ooleridge,  *^  on  the  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate power  which  an  individual  of  no  extra- 
ordinary talents  or  attainments  may  exert  by 
merely  throwing  off  all  restraint  of  conscience. 
*  *  The  abandonment  of  aU  prmdpU  <^ 
right  enables  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon 
a  principle  <tf  wymg^  and  to  subordinate  to 
this  one  principle  all  the  various  vices  of  hu- 
man natareJ' — {Goleridge^s  Friend^  Essay  16.) 
These  are  remarkable  words.  But  a  French 
writer,  Condorcet,  the  philosopher  of  the 
Fr^ich  Revolution,  who  sealed  his  principles 
by  his  death,  urged  tliis  very  phenomenon  for 
a  practical  purpose.  In  a  pamphlet  addressed 
to  the  Parliamentary  Reformers  of  England, 
he  sought  to  enlist  them  in  a  revolutionary 
movement,  and,  by  way  of  encouragement,  he 
boldly  announoes  that  *^  revolutions  must  al- 
ways be  the  work  of  the  minority — that  every 
revolution  has  been  the  work  of  a  minority — 
that  the  French  Revolution  itself  was  aocom- 
py^shed  by  the  minority.**  And  Brissot  de 
warville,  another  partaker  and  victim  also  in 
this  great  Revolution,  dedared  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  not  more  than  twenty  men.  These 
declarations  were  made  the  subject  of  a  debate 
diortly  afterwards  in  the  British  Parliament, 
where  Sheridan  bore  a  brilliant  part.  They  are 
most  suggestive — even  if  they  do  not  explain 
tiie  eariy  suoeess  of  our  conspirators.  The  fu- 
ture historian  will  record  that  the  present  re- 
bellion— nowithstanding  its  protracted  origin, 
the  rouHitndes  it  has  enlisted,  and  its  extensive 
Bweep*-was  at  last  precipitated  by  fewer  than 
twenty  men ;  Mr.  Everett  says  by  as  few  as 
ten.  It  is  certain  that  thus  far  it  has  been  the 
triumph  of  a  minority;  but  of  a  minority 
moved,  inspired,  combined,  and  aggrandized 
by  slavery. 

And  now  this  traitorous  minority,  putting 
aside  all  the  lurking,  slimy  devices  of  conspi- 
racy, steps  forth  in  the  full  panoply  of  war. 
Assuming  to  itself  all  the  functions  of  a  gov- 
ernment, it  organizes  States  under  a  common 
head — sends  ambassadors  into  foreign  countries 
—levies  taxes — borrows  'money — tissues  letters 
of  tnarqne«*-and  sets  armies  in  the  field  sum- 
moned from  distant  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  as  well  as  from  nearer  Virginia,  and 
composed  of  the  whole  lawless  population — 
the  poor  who  oannot  own  slaves  as  well  as  the 
rich  who  own  them — ^throughout  the  extensive 
region  where,with  satanic  grasp,  this  slavehold- 
ing  minority  claims  for  itself 

ample  room  unci  verge  enough 

The  eharactera  of  hell  to  trmcei 

Pardon  the  language  which  I  employ.  The 
words  of  the  poet  do  not  picture  too  etrongly 
the  object  proposed.  And  now  these  parricidal 
hotta  stana  arrayed  openly  against  that  pater- 
nal QoverumAAt  to  which  they  owed  loyalty, 


Sroteetion,  and  affection.  Never  in  history 
id  rebellion  assume  such  a  front.  Call  their 
numbers  400,000  or  200,000— what  you  will— • 
they  far  surpass  any  armed  forces  ever  before 
marshalled  m  rebellion;  they  are  among  the 
largest  ever  marshalled  in  war. 

And  all  this  is  in  the  name  of  slavery,  and 
for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
slavery.  The  profligate  favorite  of  the  English 
monarch— the  famous  Duke  of  BuckiDgham — 
was  not  more  exclusively  supreme— even  ac- 
cording to  those  words 'by  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries— 

Who  rules  the  kingdom  f    The  King. 
Who  rules  the  Klngf    The  Duke, 
Who  rnlei  the  Dakef    The  Devil. 

The  prevailing  part  here  attributed  to  the 
royal  favorite  belongs  now  to  slavery,  which 
in  the  rebel  States  is  a  more  than  royal  favor- 
ite. 

Who  rales  the  rebel  States  f    The  President 
Wlio  rulee  the  Pre»>!ucnt  I    Slavexy. 
Who  rules  Slavery  t    — — 

The  latter  question  I  need  not  answer.  But 
all  must  see — and  nobody  can  deny — that 
slavery  is  the  ruling  idea  of  this  rebellion.  It 
is  slavery  which  marshals  these  hosts  and 
breathes  into  their  embattled  ranks  its  own 
barbarous  fire.  It  is  slavery  which  stamps  its 
character  alike  upon  officers  and  men.  It  is 
slavery  which  inspires  all,  from  the  general  to 
the  trumpeter.  It  is  slavery  which  speaks  in 
the  Word  of  command  and  which  sounds  iu  the 
morning  drum-beat.  It  is  slavery  which  digs 
trenches  and  builds  hostile  forts.  It  is  slavery 
which  pitches  its  white  tents  and  stations  its 
sentries  over  against  the  national  capital.  It 
is  slavery  which  sharpens  the  bayonet  and 
casts  the  bullet ;  which  points  the  cannon  and 
scatters  the  shell,  blazing,  bursting  with  death. 
Wherever  this  rebellion  shows  itself— what- 
ever form  it  takes — whatever  thing  it  does — 
whatever  it  meditates — it  is  moved  by  slavery ; 
nay,  it  is  slavery  itself,  incarnate,  living,  act- 
ing, raging,  robbing,  murdering,  according  to 
the  essential  law  of  its  being.    [Applaiue,] 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  rebellion  is  not 
only  ruled  by  slavery,  but  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  slave  States,  it  is  for  the 
moment,  according  to  their  boast,  actually  re- 
enforced  by  this  institution.  As  the  fields  of 
the  South  are  cultivated  and  labor  generally 
is  performed  by  slaves,  the  white  freemen  are 
at  liberty  to  play  the  part  of  rebels.  The 
slaves  toil  at  home,  while  the  masters  work  at 
rebellion,  and  thus  by  a  singular  fatality  is  this 
doomed  race  actually  engaged,  without  taking 
up  arms,  in  feeding,  supporting,  succoring,  in- 
vigorating those  who  are  now  battling  for  their 
enslavement.  Full  well  I  know  that  this  is  an 
element  of  strength  only  through  the  indul- 
gence of  our  own  Government;  but  I  speak 
now  of  things  as  they  are ;  and  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  go  too  far,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  a  Southern  journal : 
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Thi  Slatks  as  a  Military  EunrKMT  in  thi 
8oi7TH. — The  total  white  population  of  the  eleven 
States  now  comprising  the  Conrederaoy,  is  6,000,000, 
and,  therefore,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  proposed 
army,  (600,000,)  about  ten  per  oent  of  the  entire 
white  population  will  be  required.  In  any  other 
country  than  our  own,  such  a  draft  could  not  be  met, 
but  the  Southern  States  can  furnish  that  number  of 
men  and  still  not  leave  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  suffering  condition.  Those  who  are  in- 
capacitated for  bearing  arms  can  oversee  the  planta- 
tions, and  the  negroes  can  go  on  undUturbid  in  their 
utual  labors.  In  the  North  the  case  is  difttTent ; 
the  men  who  join  the  array  of  subjugation  are  the 
laborers,  the  producers,  and  the  factory  operatives. 
Nearly  every  man  from  that  section,  especially  those 
from  the  rural  districts,  leaves  some  branch  of  Indus- 
try  to  suffer  during  his  absence.  TTie  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South  alone  entAles  her  to  plaice  in  the 
field  a  force  much  larger  in  proportion  to  htr  white 
population  than  the  Norths  or  mdced  any  country 
which  is  dependent  entirely  on  free  labor.  Tiie  iu- 
stitution  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  South,  particu- 
larly at  the  prese^ft  cmti,  and  our  enemies  will  be 
likely  to  find  that  i.ie  "  moral  cancer,"  about  which 
tlieir  orators  are  so  fond  of  prating,  is  really  one  of 
the  most  efective  weapons  etnplo'/ed  against  the  Union 
by  the  South.  Whatever  number  of  men  maybe 
needed  for  this  war,  we  are  confident  our  people 
stand  ready  to  fbmish.  We  are  all  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  there  must  be  no  holding  back  until  the 
independence  of  the  South  is  fully  acknowledged. — 
Jiontgomsry  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

As  the  rebels  have  already  confessed  the  con- 
spiraoj  which  led  to  the  rebellion,  so  in  this 
article  do  they  openly  confess  the  main-spring 
of  their  strength.  With  triumphant  vauut, 
they  declare  slavery  to  bo  the  especial  source 
of  their  belligerent  power. 

But  slavery  may  be  seen  not  only  in  what  it 
has  done  for  the  rebellion  of  which  it  is  the 
indisputable  head — the  fountain  and  life — but 
also  in  what  it  has  inflicted  upon  us.  There  is 
not  a  commnnity,  not  a  family,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, man,  woman,  or  child,  who  does  not  feel 
its  heavy,  bloody  hand.  Why  these  mastering 
armies?  Why  this  drum-beat  in  your  peaceful 
streets  ?  Why  these  gathering  means  of  war  ? 
Why  these  swelling  taxes  ?  Why  these  un pre- 
cedent^ loans  ?  Why  this  derangement  of 
business?  Why  among  ns  the  suspension  of 
the  hahecu  corpus^  and  the  prostration  of  all 
safeguards  of  freedom?  Why  this  constant 
solicitude  visible  in  all  your  faces  ?  The  an- 
swer is  clear.  Slavery  is  the  author,  the  agent, 
the  cause.  The  anxious  hoars  that  you  pass 
are  darkened  by  slavery.  Tlie  hdbeoB  corpus^ 
and  all  those  safeguards  of  freedom  which  yon 
deplore  have  been  prostrated  by  slavery.  The 
business  which  yon  have  lost  has  been  filched 
by  slavery.  The  millions  of  money  now  amass- 
ed by  patriotic  offerings  are  all  snatched  by 
slavery.  The  taxes  now  wrung  out  of  your 
diminished  means  are  all  consumed  by  slavery. 
And  all  these  gathering  means  of  war — this 
drum-beat  in  yonr  peaceful  streets — and  these 
mastering  armies — are  on  account  of  slavery 
and  nothing  else.   Do  the  poor  feel  constrained 


to  forego  their  customary  tea,  or  cofifbe,  or 
sugar,  now  burdened  by  increased  taxation? 
let  them  pledge  themselves  anew  against  the 
criminal  giant  tax-gatherer.  Does  any  com- 
munity moarn  gallant  men,  who,  going  forth 
joyous  and  proud  beneath  their  couiitry^s  flag, 
have  been  brought  home  cold  and  stifiT,  with  its 
folds  wrapped  about  them  for  a  shroud?  Let 
all  who  truly  mouni  the  dead  be  aroused 
against  slavery.  Does  a  mother  drop  tears  for 
a  son  in  the  flower  of  his  days  cut  down  npon 
the  distani  battle-field  which  he  moistens  with 
I  his  yonthful,  generous  blood  ?  Let  her  know 
that  slavery  dealt  the  deadly  blow  which  took 
at  once  his  life  and  her  peace.    [Sensation.'] 

But  I  hear  a  voice  saying  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeds not  from  slavery— oh  no  I — but  from 
anti-slavery ;  that  the  Republicans,  who  hate 
slavery, — that  the  Abolitionists — are  the  au- 
thors of  this  terrible  conflagration.  Surely  yon 
may  well  suspect  the  sense  or  loyalty  of  him 
who  puts  forth  this  irrational  and  utterly 
wicked  imputation.  As  well  say  that  the  early 
Christians  were  the  autliors  of  the  heathen 
enormities  against  which  they  bore  their  mar- 
tyr testimony,  and  that  the  cross,  the  axe,  the 
gridiron,  and  the  boiling  oil  by  which  they 
suffered  were  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. But  the  early  Christians  were  misrepre- 
sented and  falsely  charged  with  crime,  even  as 
you  are.  The  tyrant  Nero,  after  setting  Rome 
on  fire  and  dancing  at  the  conflagration,  de- 
nounced the  Christians  as  guilty  of  this  wick- 
edness. Here  are  the  authentic  words  uf  the 
historian  Tacitns : 

**  So  for  the  quieting  of  this  rumor,  Nero  judicially 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  punished  with  most 
studied  severities,  that  class,  hated  for  their  general 
wickedness,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Christians.  The 
originator  Of  that  name  was  one  Christ,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  death  by  sentence  of  the 
procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  The  baneful  superstition, 
thereby  repressed  for  the  time,  again  broke  out,  not 
only  over  Judea,  the  native  soil  of  that  mischief,  but 
in  the  city  also,  where  from  every  side  all  atrocious 
and  abominable  things  collect  and  flourish.^*  {Annal, 
XV.  44.) 

The  w.riter  of  these  remarkable  words  was 
the  wisest  and  most  penetrating  man  of  his 
generation,  and  he  lived  amidst  the  events 
which  he  describes.  Perhaps  in  listening  to 
him  you  may  find  an  apology  for  those  among 
us  who  heap  npon  contemporaries  a  similar 
obloquy.  The  Abolitionists  need  no  defence 
from  me.  It  is  to  their  praise— destined  to  fill 
an  immortal  page— that  from  the  beginning 
they  saw  the  trae  character  of  slavery  and 
warned  their  country  against  its  threatening 
domination.  Through  them  the  fires  of  liberty 
liave  been  kept  alive  in  the  United  States — as 
Hume  is  constrained  to  confess  that  these  same 
fires  were  kept  alive  in  England  by  the  Puri- 
tans, whom  this  great  historian  never  praised 
if  he  could  help  it.  And  yet  they  are  charged 
with  this  rebellion.  Can  this  be  serious? 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  the 
seeds  of  the  conspiracy  were  planted,  and  in 
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1820,  and  then  again  in  1880,  it  showed  itself 
•—while  nearly  thirty  years  ago  Jaclcson  de- 
noanced  it^  and  one  of  its  leading  spirits  has 
recently  hoasted  that  it  has  heen  gathering 
head  for  this  full  time,  thus — ^not  only  in  its 
distant  embryo,  but  in  its  well-attested  devel- 
opment— ante-dating  those  Abolitionists  whose 
prophetic  patriotism  is  now  made  the  apology 
for  the  crime.  As  well,  where  the  prudent 
passenger  has  warned  the  ship's  crew  of  the 
fatflJ  lee-shore,  arraign  him  for  the  wreck 
which  has  engolfed  all ;  as  well  cry  out  that 
the  philosopher  who  foresees  the  storm  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  desolation  that  ensues,  or  that 
tne  astronomer  who  calculates  the  eclipse  is 
the  author  of  the  darkness  which  covers  the 
earth.    [Bnthtuiaitie  applause,] 

And  now,  that  I  may  give  a  practical  c)^ar- 
acter  to  this  whole  history,  let  me  bring  it 
all  to  bear  upon  our  present  situation  and 
its  duties.  You  have  seen  Slavery  even  bo- 
fore  the  Federal  Union,  not  only  a  disturbing 
influence,  but  an  actual  bar  to  Union  except 
on  condition  of  surrender  to  its  immoral  be- 
hests. Ton  have  seen  Slavery  at  all  times  mili- 
tant whenever  any  proposition  was  brought 
forward  with  regard  to  it,  and  more  than  once 
threatening  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  You 
have  seen  Slavery  for  many  years  the  animating 
principle  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Union, 
while  it  matured  its  flagitious  plans  and  obtain- 
ed the  mastery  of  Cabinet  and  President.  And 
when  the  conspiracy  had  wickedly  ripened, 
yon  have  seen  that  it  was  only  by  concessions 
to  Slavery,  that  it  was  encountered,  as  by  sim- 
ilar concessions  it  had  from  the  beginning  been 
encouraged.  You  now  see  Rebellion  every- 
where throughout  the  Slave  States  elevating  its 
bloody  crest  and  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  National  Government,  and  all  in  the  name 
of  Slavery,  while  it  proposes  to  establish  a  new 
government  whose  comer-stone  shall  be  Sla- 
very,   [£fis9e»j  and  eriea  of  Niffoer  !  ] 

Against  this  rebellion  we  wage  war.  It  is 
omr  determination,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  crush 
it;  and  this  will  be  done.  The  region  now 
contested  by  the  rebels  belongs  to  the  United 
States  by  every  tie  of  government  and  of 
right.  Some  of  it  has  been  bought  by  our 
money,  while  fJl  of  it— with  its  rivers,  harbors, 
and  extensive  coast— has  become  essential  to 
our  business  in  peace  and  to  our  defence  in 
war.  Union  is  a  geographical— economical*- 
commercial — political — ^military — and  if  I  may 
so  «ay-- even  a  fluvial  necessity.  Without 
union,  peace  on  this  continent  is  impossible ; 
bnt  life  without  peace  is  impossible  also. 

Only  by  crushing  this  rebellion  can  union 
and  peace  be  restored.  Let  this  be  seen  in  its 
reality,  and  who  can  hesitate?  If  this  were 
done  instantly — without  further  contest — ^then 
besides  all  the  countless  advantages  of  eveiy 
kind  obtained  by  such  restoration,  two  especial 
goods  will  be  accomplished — one  political  and 
the  other  moral  as  wall  as  political.  First,  the 
pretended  right  of  llpeanon,  with  the  whole 
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pestilent  extravagance  of  State  Sovereignty, 
which  has  supplied  the  machinery  for  this  re- 
l>ellion  and  aflbrded  a  delusive  cover  for  treason, 
will  be  trampled  out — never  again  to  disturb 
the  majestic  unity  of  the  republic.  And,  sec- 
ondly, the  unrighteous  attempt  to  organize  a 
new  confederacy  solely  for  the  sake  of  slavery 
and  with  slavery  as  its  corner-^tone,  will  be 
overthrown.  These  two  pretensions,  one  so 
shocking  to  our  reason  and  the  other  so  shock- 
ing to  our  moral  nature,  will  disappear  forever. 
And  with  their  disappearance  will  commence  a 
new  epoch,  the  beginning  of  a  grander  period. 
But  if  by  any  accident  the  i-ebellion  should 
prevail,  then  just  in  proportion  to  its  tri- 
umph, whether  through  concession  on  our 
part,  or  through  successful  force  on  the  other 
part,  will  the  Union  be  impaired  and  peace  be 
impossible.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Union  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  are  you  sum- 
moned to  the  work. 

Bnt  how  shall  the  rebellion  be  crushed? 
That  is  the  question.  Men,  money,  munitions 
of  war,  a  well-supplied  commissariat,  means  of 
transportation; — all  the^e  yon  have  in  abun- 
dance— in  some  particulars  beyond  the  rebels. 
You  have  too  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause, 
which  in  itself  is  an  army.  And  yet  thus  far — 
until  within  a  few  days — the  advantage  has  not 
been  on  our  side.  The  explanation  is  easy. 
The  rebels  are  combating  at  home  on  their 
own  soil,  strengthened  and  maddened  by  Sla- 
very, which  is  to  them  an  ally  and  a  fanaticism. 
More  thoroi.'^jhly  aroused  than  ourselves — ^more 
.terribly  in  earnest — with  every  sinew  vindic- 
tively strained  to  its  most  perfect  work — they 
freely  use  all  the  resources  that  God  and  na- 
ture put  into  their  hands ;  raising  against  ua, 
not  only  the  whole  white  population,  but 
enlisting  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians- 
cruising  upon  the  sea  in  pirate  ships  to  despoil 
our  commerce  and,  at  one  swoop,  confiscating 
our  property  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  all  thia  time  their  four 
millions  of  slaves  undisturbed  at  home  are  freely 
contributing  by  their  labor  to  sustain  the  war, 
which  without  them  must  soon  expire. 

It  remains  for  us  to  encounter  the  rebellion 
calmly  and  surely  by  a  force  superior  to  its 
own.  Bnt  to.  this  end  something  more  will  be 
needed  than  men  or  money.  Our  battalions 
must  be  reinforced  by  ideas,  and  we  must 
strike  directly  at  the  origin  and  main-spring 
of  the  rebellion.  I  do  not  say  now  in  what 
way  or  to  what  extent ;  but  simply  that  we 
must  strike ;  it  may  be  by  the  system  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts General— Butler ;  it  may  be  by  that 
of  Fremont,  \heTe  ike  andienee  roM  and  ga/ve 
hmg-eontiwuea  che&n;]  or  it  may  be  by  the 
grander  system  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Rea- 
son and  sentiment  both  concur  in  this  policy, 
which  is  only  according  to  the  most  common 
principles  of  human  conduct.  In  no  way  can  we 
do  so  much  at  so  little  cost.  To  the  enemy  such 
a  blow  will  be  terror ;  to  good  men  it  will  be  an 
encouragement,  and  to  foreign  nations  watching 
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this  contest,  it  will  be  an  earnest  of  sometbiDg 
bejotid  a  mere  carnival  of  battle.  -  Tbere  bas 
been  tbe  cry  **  On  to  Richmond,''  and  still  an- 
other worse  crj  *^  On  to  England."  Better  than 
either  is  the  cry,  "  On  to  Freedom."  [Trefnen" 
dous  cheering,]  Let  this  be  heard  in  t&e  voices 
of  yoar  soldiers;  aye — ^let  it  resound  in  the 
purposes  of  the  Government,  and  victory  must 
be  ours.    By  this  sign  conquer. 

It  is  with  no  little  happiness  that  I  now  an- 
nounce that  this  cry  is  at  last  adopted  by  the 
Government.  Tou  will  find  it  in  the  instruo- 
tions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  War  De- 
partment, Oct.  14tb,  1861,  and  addressed  to  the 
general  commanding  the  forces  whicli  have  just 
effected  a  successful  landing  in  South  Oaroluia. 
Here  are  the  important  words : 

**  Tou  will,  however,  in  general  avail  yourself  of 
the  services  of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from 
labor  or  not,  who  may  offer  them  to  the  National 
Government ;  you  will  employ  such  persons  in  such 
services  as  they  may  be  fitted  for,  either  as  ordinary 
employees  or,  if  special  circumstances  seem  to  require 
it,  in  any  other  capacity,  with  such  organization,  in 
squads,  companies  or  otherwise,  as  ygu  deem  most 
beneficial  to  tbe  service.  This,  however,  not  to  mean 
a  general  arming  of  them  for  military  service.  You 
will  assiu^  all  loyal  masters  that  -Congress  mil  pro- 
vide just  compensation  to  them  for  tuc  loss  of  the 
services  of  the  persons  so  employed.** 

These  words  have  not  the  positive  form  of  a 
proclamation ;  but,  analyze  them,  and  you  will 
nnd  them  full  of  meaning.  Firsts,  martial  law 
is  hereby  declared ;  for  the  powers  committed 
to  tbe  discretion  of  the  general  are  derived 
from  that  law  and  not  from  the  late  Confis- 
oation  Act  of  Congress.  Secondly,  fugitive 
slaves  are  not  to  be  surrendered.  Thirdly,  all 
coming  within  the  camp  are  to  be  treated  as 
freemen.  Fourthly,  they  may  be  employed  in 
Bach  service  as  they  may  be  fitted  for.  Fifthly, 
in  squads,  companies  or  otherwise,  with  the 
Mngle  limitation  that  this  is  not  to  mean  **  % 
general  arming  of  them  for  military  service." 
And,  sixthly,  compensation,  through  Congress, 
is  promised  to  loyal  mastei-s ;  saying  nothing 
of  rebel  masters.  All  this  is  litlie  snort  of  a 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation— not  unlike  that 
of  old  Gains  Marius,  when  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Etmria,  and,  according, to  Plutarch, 
proclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves.  As  soch  I 
Qo  not  err  when  I  call  it  the  most  important 
event  of  the  war — the  more  important  because 
it  is  nnderstood  to  have  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  the  president  as  well  as  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  therefore  marks  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
niinistration.  That  this  policy  shonld  be  first 
applied  to  South  Carolina  is  just  As  the  great 
rebellion'' began  in  this  State,  so  should  the 
great  remedy.    [Appkmee  and  eheert:] 

Slavery  is  the  inveterate  culprit — ^the  tran- 
scendent crimlnal-^the  persevering  traitor — the 
aroh  rebel— the  open  outlaw,  As  the  less  is 
contained  in  the  greater,  so  the  rebellion  is  all 
eontained  in  Slavery.  The  tenderness  which 
you  eboir  to  Slavery  is,  therefore,  tenderneM  to 


the  rebellion  itself.  [Applavmt]  Tbe  pkras  can* 
tion  with  which  you  avoid  harming  Slavery  is 
like  that  ancient  superstition,  which  made  the 
wolf  sacred  among  the  Romans  and  the  crooo* 
dile  sacred  among  the  Egyptians ;  nor  shall  I 
hesitate  to  declare  that  evei7  surrender  of  a 
slave  by  your  soldiers  back  to  bondage  is  an 
ofiferinff  of  human  sacrifice — whose  shame  is  too 
great  ror  any  anny  to  bear.  That  men  shonld 
still  hesitate  to  strike  at  Slavery  is  only  another 
illustration  of  human  weakness.  The  English 
republicans,  in  their  bloody  contest  with  the 
Crown,  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  fire  upon  the 
king ;  but  under  the  valiant  lead  of  Cromwell, 
sprrounded  by  his  well-trained  Ironsides,  they 
banished  all  such  scruple,  and  you  know  well 
the  result.  The  king  was  not  shot,  but  his  head 
was  brought  to  the  block. 

The  duty  which  I  suggest,  if  not  urgent  now,  aa 
a  MILITARY  NECESSITY,  in ju»t  self-defence, 
will  present  itself  constantly  on  other  grounds,  aa 
our  armiea  advance  in  the  Slave  States  or  land 
on  their  coasts.  If  it  does  not  stare  us  in  the 
face  at  this  moment,  it  is  because  unhappily  we 
are  still  everywhere  on  the  defensive.  As  we 
begin  to  be  successful  it  must  rise  before  us  for 
practical  decision;  and  you  cannot  avoid  it. 
Tbere  will  be  slaves  in  your  camps  or  within 
your  extended  lines  whoso  condition  you  musfe 
determine.  There  will  be  slaves  also  claimed 
by  rebels,  whose  continued  chattelhood  you 
will  scorn  to  recognize.  The  decision  of  these 
two  cases  will  settle  tlio  whole  great  question. 
Nor  can  the  rebels  complain.  They  challenge 
our  armies  to  enter  upon  their  territory  in  tlie 
free  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  war — ^accord- 
ing to  which,  as  you  well  know,  all  private  in^* 
terests  are  subordinated  to  the  public  safety, 
which  for  the  time  becomes  the  supreme  law 
above  all  other  laws  and  above  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  If  everywhere  under  the  fiag  of  the 
Union,— in  its  triumphant  march, — Freedom  la 
substituted  for  Slavery,  this  outrageous  rebel- 
lion will  not  be  the  first  instance  in  histoxy 
where  Cod  bas  turned  the  wickedness  of  man 
into  a  blessing ;  nor  will  the  example  of  Sam- 
son stand  alone  when  he  gathered  honey  out 
of  the  carcass  of  the  dead  and  rotten  lion. 
[Cheers^l 

Pardon  me  if  I  speak  only  in  hints,  and  do 
not  stop  to  argue  or  explain.  Not  now,  at  the 
close  of  an  address,  devoted  to  the  rebellion  in 
its  origin  and  main««pring,  can  I  enter  upon  thia 
great  question  of  militaiy  duty  in  its  details. 
There  is  anotlier  place  where  this  discussion  will 
be  open  for  me.  [Cheers,]  It  is  enough  now 
if  I  mdicate  the  simple  principle  which  will  be 
the  natural  guide  of  all  who  are  really  in  ear- 
nest—of all  whoso  desire  to  save  their  country 
is  stronger  than  their  desire  to  save  Slavery. 
You  will  strike  where  the  blow  will  be  most 
felt ;  nor  will  you  miss  the  precious  opportu- 
nity. The  enemy  is  before  you ;  nay  he  haa 
come  ont  in  ostentations  challenge,  and  his  name 
is  Slavery.  You  can  vindicate  the  Union  only 
by  bis  prostration.    Slavery  is  the  very  Goliah 
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of  the  rebellion,  anxied  with  a  coBt  of  maU^ 
with  a  belinet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  greaves 
of  brass  upon  his  legs,  a  target  of  brass  between 
his  shoulders,  and  with  the  staff  of  his  spear  like 
a  weaver*8  beam.  But  a  stone  from  a  simple 
ding  will  make  the  giant  full  upon  his  face  to 
the  earth.    [Prohnged  cheering!] 

Thank  God!  our  Government  is  strong; 
bat  thus  far  all  signs  denote  that  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  save  the  Union  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  slavery.  One  or  the  other 
must  suffer ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  you  reach 
forth  to  protect  slavery,  do  you  protect  this 
accursed  rebellion;  nay,  you  give  to  it  that 
very  aid  and  comfort,  which  under  our  Consti- 
tution is  treason  itself.  Perversely  and  pitifully 
do  yon  postpone  that  sure  period  of  reisoncilia- 
tion,  not  only  between  the  two  sections — not 
cmly  between  the  men  of  the  North  and  the 
men  of  the  South,  but,  more  beantiful  still,  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  master,  without  which 
that  true  tranquillity,  which  we  all  seek,  cannot 
be  permanently  assured  to  our  country.  Be- 
lieve it ;  only  throuffh  such  reconciliation,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  Freedom,  can  you  i*emovo 
all  occasion  of  contention  hereafter;  only  in 
this  way,  can  you  cut  off  the  head  of  this  great 
rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  extirpate  that 
principle  of  evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
must  shoot  forth  in  perpetual  dii^cord,  if  not  in 
other  rebellions;  only  in  this  way  can  yon 
command  that  safe  victory^ — without  which  this 
contest  will  be  vain — which  will  have  among 
its  conquests  Indemnity  for  the  Past  and  Se- 
curity for  the  Future— the  noblest  indemnity 
and  the  strongest  security  ever  won — ^because 
foaisded  in  the  redemption  of  a  race.    [Cheers,] 

Full  well  I  know  the  doubts,  cavils,  and  mis- 
representations to  which  this  argument  for  the 
integrity  of  oar  Government  is  exposed ;  btrt  I 
tarn  with  confidence  to  the  people.  The  heart 
of  the  people  is  right,  and  all  great  thoughts 
oome  from  the  heart.  All  who  hate  Slavery 
and  who  are  true  to  Fireedom  will  join  instinct- 
ively in  this  effort,  paying  with  person,  time, 
talent,  purse.  They  are  the  minute  men  of 
Ais  war— always  ready ;  and  yet  more  ready 
tpst  In  proportion  as  the  war  is  truly  inspired. 
They  at  least  are  sure.  It  only  remains  that 
others  who  do  not  share  in  this  animosity  to 
livery — ^that  merchants  who  study  their  leg- 
ers— t^at  bankers  who  study  their  discounts — 
aod  tiiat  politicans  who  study  success— should 
see  that  only  by  a  prompt  and  united  effort 
against  Slayeir  can  this  war  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  and  triumphant  close,  without  which 
merchant,  banker,  and  politician  will  all  suffer 
alike.  Leger,  discount,  and  political  aspiration 
will  be  of  small  value  if  the  war  continues  its 
lava  flood,  shrivelling  and  stifling  every  thing 
but  itself.  Therefore,  under  the  9puT  of  eelf- 
interett^  if  not  under  the  neeemtia  of  eelf- 
defhiee^  we  must  act  togetbir.  Hnmanity  too 
Joins  in  this  appeal.  Blood  enough  has  been 
already  shed— victims  enough  bave  been  ofl^sed 


at  the  altar — even  if  yon  are  willing  to  continue 
to  Slavery  the  tribute  we  are  now  paying  of 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  a  day. 

Events  too,  under  Providence,  will  be  onr 
masters.  For  the  rebels  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cess. Every  rood  for  them  leads  to  disaster. 
Defeat  for  them  will  bo  bad;  but  victory 
will  be  worse;  for  then  will  tlie  Korth  be  in- 
spired to  a  sublimer  energy.  The  proposition 
of  emancipation  which  sliook  ancient  Athena 
followed  close  upon  the  disaster  at  Oheronosa ; 
and  the  statesman  who  moved  it  afterwards 
vindicated  himself  by  saying  that  it  proceed- 
ed not  from  him  but  from  Clieronoea.  The 
Act  of  Congress  punishing  the  rebels  by  giving 
freedom  to  their  slaves  emj)loycd  agaimt  tu — 
familiarly  known  as  the  Confiscation  Act — 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  morning  after  the 
disaster  at  Manassas.  In  the  providence  of 
God  there  are  no  accidents ;  ana  this  seeming 
reverse  thus  helped  the  way  to  the  greatest  vic- 
tory which  can  be  won. 

There  is  a  clnsfiical  story  of  a  mighty  hunter, 
whose  life  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  had  been  made 
to  depend  upon  the  preservation  of  a  brand 
which  wos  burning  at  his  birth.  The  brand, 
so  full  of  destiny,  was  snatched  from  the  flames 
and  carefully  preserved  by  his  prudent  mother. 
Meanwhile  the  hunter  became  powerful  and 
invulnerable  to  mortal  weapons.  But  at  length 
the  mother,  indignant  at  his  cruelty  to  her  own 
family,  flung  the  brand  upon  the  flames  and  the 
hunter  died.  The  story  of  that  hunter,  so 
powerful  and  invulnerable  to  mortal  weapons, 
is  now  repeated  in  this  rebellion,  and  Slavery 
is  the  fatal  brand.  Let  our  Government, 
which  has  thus  far  preserved  ^avery  with 
maternal  care,  simply  fling  it  upon  the  flames 
which  itself  has  madly  aroused,  and  the  rebel- 
lion will  die  at  once.    [Sensation,] 

Amidst  all  the  perils  which  now  surround  u& 
there  is  one  only  which  I  dread.  It  is  the  peril 
which  comes  from  some  new  surrender  to  Sla- 
very— some  fresh  recognition  of  its  power- 
some  present  dalliance  with  its  intolerable  pre- 
tensions. Worse  than  any  defeat  or  even  the 
flight  of  an  army  would  be  such  abandonment 
of  principle.  From  all  such  peril,  good  Lord 
deliver  us  I  •  And  there  is  one  way  of  safety^ 
clear  as  sunlight— pleasant  as  the  paths  of 
Peace.  Over  its  broad  and  open  gate  is  written 
simply,  JUSTICE.  There  is  victory  in  that 
word.  Do  justice,  and  yon  will  be  twice- 
blessed  ;  fbr  so  you  will  snbdne  the  rebel  master 
while  you  elevate  the  slave.  Do  justice  frank- 
ly, generously,  nobly,  and  you  will  find  strength 
instead  of  weakness,  while  all  seeming  respond- 
bility  will  disappear  in  obedience  to  God's  ever- 
lasting law.  Do  justice,  though  the  Heavens 
fall ;  but  they  will  not  fall  Every  act  of  jus- 
tice becomes  a  new  pillar  of  the  Universe,  or  it 
may  be  a  new  link  of  that 


"ffoldtti  evorlMtlnff  ebftin 


Whofie  strong  embrace  bokU  Msvea  sad 
earth  and  main. 
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Doo.  8. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  DECLARATION. 

Ths  subjoined  declaration  of  the  Portuguese 
GoTernment  in  the  matter  of  privateering  was 
procured  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Min- 
ister, the  Hon.  J.  E.  Harvey,  and  will  be  found 
entirely  satisfactory  in  both  its  substance  and 
form,  while  the  alacrity  with  which  it  was  is- 
sued by  the  Government  of  Portugal  reflects 
credit  upon  the  efSciency  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and  at 
the  same  time  evinces  the  good  disposition  of 
that  friendly  kingdom. 

It  being  proper,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
at  present  existing  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  Declaration  of  rarls 
of  16th  April,  1856,  made  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Ireaty  of 
Peace  of  80th  March  of  that  year,  to  which 
declaration  my  Government  acceded,  and  like- 
wise for  the  same  reason  to  adopt  other  meas- 
ures which  I  deem  opportune,  I  have  been 
§  leased,  after  hearing  the  Council  of  State,  to 
ecree  as  follows : 

Abtiglk  I.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands  as  in  the  ultramarine  provin- 
ces, Portuguese  subjects  and  foreigners  are  pro- 
hibited from  fitting  out  vessels  destined  for  pri- 
vateering. 

Abticlb  II.  In  the  same  ports  and  waters,  refer- 
red to  in  the  preceding  article,  is  in  like  manner 
prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the 
prizes  made  by  privateers,  or  by  armed  vessels. 

The  cases-  of  overruling  necessity,  {force 
maiary)  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, hospitality  is  indispensable,  are  excepted 
from  this  regulation,  without  permission,  how- 
ever, being  allowed  in  any  manner  .for  the  sale 
of  any  objects  proceeding  from  prizes. 

The  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  in  all 
the  Departments  will  thus  understand  and  cause 
it  to  be  executed. 

Kino  ;  Marquez  de  LouI6 ;  Alberto  Antonio 
de  Mordes  Carvalho ;  Visconde  de  Sa  da 
Bandeira;  Carlos  Bento  da  Sllva;  Theago 
Augusto  y elloso  de  Hor ta ;  Antonio  Jos6 
d'Avila. 

Paiaet  tjf  Ntoeatidadea^  July  29, 1861. 


Doo.  9. 
SHAMBAUGH'S  ADDRESS. 

8t.  Louib,  Mo.,  Janonry  28, 1862. 

Editor  Rebellion  Record: 

Dbab  Sib  :  Last  fall  the  late  traitorous  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  C.  F.  Jackson,  pretended  to 
convene  the  Legislature  at  a  point  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  assembled  body  pretended 
to  dissolve  the  connection  of  Missouri  with  the 
TJnion,  and  swing  her  off  into  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  whole  thing  was  a  stupen- 
dous fraud,  as  everybody  hereabouts  has  all 
along  believed;  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  daya 


Sast  that  the  facts  of  the  case  have  come  out 
[r.  Isaac  N.  Shambaugh,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  De  Kulb  County, 
who  was  a  secessionist,  (and  still  is,  perhaps^) 
ond  was  present  at  the  bogus  Legislature,  has 
published  the  enclosed  address  to  his  constitu- 
ents, which  I  forward  to  yon  for  the  **  Record  ** 
as  an  important  historical  document,  illustrating 
the  desperate  means  resorted  to  by  traitors  to 
accomplish  their  nefarious  designs,  and  destroy- 
ing any  vestige  of  claim  that  Missouri  has  takea 
any  step  toward  secession.    Yours  truly, 

C.  D.  Dbaeb. 

▲DDBESB  OF  I.  N.  SHAMBAUGH. 

To  the  People  of  De  Kalb  County  :—FeUow» 
Citizens:  As  your  representative  in  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature,  I  deem  it  my  duty  (unpleas- 
ant ns  it  may  be,  in  more  respects  than  one)  to 
lay  before  you  the  prominent  facts  concerning 
the  action  of  the  late  pretended  extraordinary 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  pre- 
tended relationship  thereby  established  between 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

I  am  induced  to  do  this  from  two  considera- 
tions :  In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that 
some  of  you  are  dissatisfied  with  what  is  said 
to  have  been  my  course  in  that  body ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  ray  duty,  as  your  repre- 
sentative, to  make  known  to  you  the  exact 
faets^  to  the  end  that  you  may  no  longer  labor 
under  any  misimpression  as  to  the  Government 
to  which  you  continue  to  owe  the  same  consti- 
tutiond  fidelity  that  you  did  when  I  was  elected 
to  represent  you. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  you  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  State  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  members,  and 
the  Senate  of  thirty-three  members,  and  that  in 
order  to  constitute  a  quorum  constitutionally 
competent  to  the  transaction  of  any  business^ 
there  must  bepresent  at  least  sixty -seven  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  seventeen  members  of 
the  Senate.  Instead  of  this,  there  were  present 
at  the  October  session  referred  to  (at  iMeosho) 
but  thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ten  members  of  the  Senate. 
A  ftiw  days  idfterward,  when  we  had  acyourned 
to  Cassville,  one  additional  Senator  and  five 
additional  Representatives  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  these  being  all  that  were  at  any  time 
present,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  all  the 
pretended  legislation  at  either  place  was  a  fraud, 
not  only  upon  the  people  of  the  State^  but  upon 
the  Government  of  the  Cotfederate  States,  aa 
well  as  the  United  States. 

It  is  trusted  that  these  facts  will  constitute  a 
sufficient  answer,  not  only  to  the  objection 
which  is  urged  against  me  of  having  been  op- 
posed to  holding  a  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  time  and  place  alluded  to,  but  also  to  the 
further  objection  that  I  voted  against  the  seces- 
sion ordinance,  the  act  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  the  bill  appointing  Senators  and 
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RepreseDtatives  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
and  tlie  bill  appropriating  ten  uiilHofis  of  dol- 
lars for  the  defence  of  the  State.  How  could  I 
have  done  otherwise  than  to  vote  against  these 
measures,  (being  all  tlmt  I  remember  as  having 
been  passed,)  without  betraying  the  trust  you 
reposed  in  me,  and  bringing  lasting  infamy  and 
dishonor  upon  my  name  ? 

However  much  I  may  have  sympathized  with 
the  Confederate  States,  and  however  ardently  I 
may  have  desired  to  have  Missouri  admitted 
into  the  Union  of  that  Confederacy,  I  could  not 
consent  (nor  did  I)  to  attempt  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object  by  so  stupendous  a  fraud, 
and  by  so  blasphemous  a  violation  of  my  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  I 
trust  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  your  upriglit  patriotism,  and  in 
your  devotion  to  the  principles  of  constitutional 

government,  to  believe  that  you  would  have 
esired  me  to  act  otherwise  than  as  I  have 
acted,  and  am  now  acting. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  by  those  who 
are  impugning  my  motives,  and  reflecting  upon 
what  they  charge  as  my  defection  from  the  se- 
cession party,  that  the  record  will  not  sustain 
me  in  tne  foregoing  statement  of  the  fiicU  of 
the  case,  but  that  the  journals  will  show  that 
there  was  a  quorum  of  each  house  present.  To 
ihU  XI  will  be  sufficient  to  reply  that,  although 
the  records  were  purposely  so  *'  made  up"  as  to 
conceal  the  real  facts,  an  inspection  of  them  will 
demonstrate  to  the  most  ordinary  sagacity 
(mach  less  the  practised  eye  of  the  legislator) 
that  there  was  not  a  constitutional  majority 
present,  at  any  time,  in  either  house  or  at 
either  place. 

I  did  not  examine  the  Senate  record,  but  am 
informed  that  it  was  made  up  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  House,  which  nowhere  gives 
the  names  or  the  number  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, nor  the  names  or  the  members  who  voted 
Qpon  tlie  passjige  of  any  bill,  but  simply  states 
that  "the  bill  was  passed,  all  the  members 
present  voting  in  the  affirmative,  except  Mr. 
Sbambangh,  who  voted  in  the  negative.^'  There 
may  be  slight  variations  from  this  in  some  of 
the  entries,  but  they  are  all  substantially  the 
same.  A  method  so  unusual  of  making  up  a 
record  will  not  of  course  be  permitted  to  inval- 
idate a  statement  in  which  I  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken ;  for  I  was  there,  and  acted  the 
part  I  was  tlius  constrained  to  act,  in  relation 
to  transactions  too  momentous  to  be  either  mis- 
remembered  or  slurred  over  by  a  false  or  im- 
perfect record.  The  Confederate  States  have 
been  defrauded.  Mis^souri  is  not  one  of  them, 
bnt  stands  as  she  has  heretofore  done. 

I  have  then,  fellow-citizens,  upon  my  return 
amongst  you,  presented  you  with  such  a  synop- 
sis of  facts,  not  heretofore  made  public,  as  will 
enable  yon  to  decide  intelligently  and  fairly, 
not  only  in  respect  to  my  own  conduct,  bnt 
with  respect  to  the  complications  which  so  un- 
happily distract  and  divide  us.  Praying  that  a 
merciful  Froridenoe  may  speedily  restore  to  us 


the  blessings  of  a  good  Government,  I  remain, 
very  respectfidly,  £c., 

ISAAO  N.  SaAMBAVOH. 
Jamtary  21, 1882L 


Doo.  10. 
BIRTH  AND  DEATH  OF  NATIONS; 

A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  CRISIS. 
BT  JAMBS  MPKATB. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  history,  while  Prometheus  lay 
chained  to  the  rock,  and  the  men  of  Shinar,  dis- 
persed by  the  divine  anger,  settled  themselves 
in  new  habitations,  there  was  sent  into  that  far- 
off  eastern  land,  the  earliest  home  of  the  race, 
a  messenger  from  the  celestial  powers.  With 
a  virgin^s  head  and  face,  she  had  the  stalwart 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  strong  wings  of  an  eagle. 
She  had  been  taught  by  those  primeval  intel- 
ligences and  instructors  of  the  gods,  the  Muses, 
and  knew  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  past  and 
to  come ;  and  her  commission  was  to  stand  on 
the  waysides,  and  in  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  the  people,  and  put  questions — ^riddles — to 
the  passers  by.  Questions,  doubtless  very  apt, 
significant  and  necessary  to  be  put,  but  often, 
to  chat  infant  race,  most  obscure,  enigmatical, 
and  difficult  of  right  answer.  And  yet  there 
was  no  escape ;  answered  they  must  be,  wisely, 
justly,  and  to  the  point,  under  penalty  of  a 
sudden  and  sure  destruction, — for  such  was  the 
inexorable  decree  of  the  inscrutable  Powers  that 
ruled  that  ancient  world.  To-day  even,  who- 
ever likes,  and  can  afford  it,  may  see  her  co- 
lossal image  cut  out  of  a  black  basaltic  spur  of 
the  Libyan  monntains,  overlooking  the  Nile,  a 
neighbor  and  meet  companion  of  the'gr6at  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops. 

To  the  Greeks  the  Sphinx  was  the  offspring 
of  Chimera.  In  disparagement  of  her  authen- 
ticity, the  sceptics  call  her  a  Myth,  as  if  the 
Myths  were  not  the  oldest  and  most  indestruc- 
tible facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Bnt  by 
whatever  name  she  may  be  called,  from  that 
remotest  period  of  the  ethnic  formations  of 
humanity,  the  beginnings  of  nations,  even  unto 
this  day,  have  her  arduous  questions  been  pro- 
pounded, and  always  with  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
old  penalty  abated— a  right  true  answer  or  cer- 
tain overwhelming  ruin. 

On  no  habitable  summits  of  the  earth,  in  any 
age  of  human  history,  have  questions  of  a  higher 
import  or  involving  mightier  interests,  secular 
and  eternal,  been  put  to  the  sons  of  men,  than 
those  that  to-day  so  urgently  press  themselves 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  Nor  can  their  just  solution  be 
any  longer  avoided  or  delayed,  under  forfeit- 
ures more  disastrous  and  deplorable  than  any 
people  ever  before  were  called  upon  to  pay. 
For  this  is  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  we  live  under  its  Master^s  unfail- 
ing word — **  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  much 
wul  be  required."    Very  necessary  is  it  then, 
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that  we  sbonid  lift  ourselves  intelligently  to  the 
moral  level  of  these  questions,  and  in  the  faith 
that  truth  alone  has  the  right  to  reign  over  the 
world  and  to  govern  its  facts,  without  attempt- 
ing to  anticipate  or  forestall  the  final  disposi- 
tions of  the  Infinite  Providence,  make  our 
answer  fearlessly,  in  the  light  of  that  Word, 
and  of  histor/. 

And  first  of  all,  in  the  order  of  events  as 
well  as  of  the  argument,  it  is  demanded  of  us 
to  answer  by  what  bight  we  oali  ourselves  a 
nation^  and  claim  to  hold  and  rule  as  one  indi- 
visible DOMAIN,  aU  these  broad  territories, 
stretcliing  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  question  is  asked  upon  quite  another  and 
higher  authority  than  that  of  any  Confederate 
States^  president  or  oongress.  Nor  does  Hie 
rour  of  their  cannon  constitute  the  most  urgent 
reason  for  its  pi-orapt  answer.  That  became 
necessary  only  in  consequence  of  the  obdurate 
dnlness  of  the  national  ear  to  **  the  still  smdl 
voices."  Even  so  has  it  been  frc«n  the  begin- 
ning— "  the  still  small  voices  "  once  become  in- 
audible, and  the  Supreme  Powers  must  needs 
commission  the  loud  and  ever  louder  ones,  even 
unto  the  roar  of  whole  batteries  of  rifled  cannon. 
Already  at  Sumter,  Bull  Run,  and  elsewhere 
have  these  batteries  belched  forth  such  a  denial 
of  the  nation^s  right  to  national  existence,  as 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  internecine  nature  of  the 
hatred  that  so  vents  itself,  and  demonstrates 
the  imminency  of  the  crisis  that  urges  us  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  great  battle  must  be  fought^  in  order 
that  our  butteries  may  be  planted  upon  the  im- 
movable foundations  laid  by  the  fathers,  and 
our  cannon  diarged,  not  alone  with  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  carbonized  saltpetre,  but,  con- 
substantial  with  these,  with  the  far  more  invin- 
cible logic  of  that  Divine  Word,  which  in  the 
beginning  became  fiesh  in  this  nation,  and  will, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
assail  it,  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  ita 
history. 

Let  ns,  then,  to  begin  with,  clear  our  minds 
of  that  atl)eistical,  impious,  secession  vagary — 
that  a  nation  is  a  species  of  heterogeneous, 
accidental  aggregation  of  men  or  of  states,  held 
together  by  a  sort  of  "  balance  of  interest  trea- 
ty "  or  contract  of  co-partnership,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  carrying  on 
the  hitherto  highly  profitable  business  of  stump- 
speech  making  for  "Buncombe,"  securing  *^the 
spoils  of'  victory  "  in  certain  annual  games  of 
ballot-box  stuflBng,  and  breeding  "  colored  chat- 
tels" for  the  shambles  of  king  cotton.  This 
notion  of  the  essential  nature  and  purposes  of 
our  national  existence,  has  now  for  several 
years  been  entertained,  and  by  many  distin- 
guished politicians  and  leaders  of  the  people, 
with  no  little  energy,  reduced  to  practice  in 
these  United  States, — with  what  effect  begins 
to  be  apparent  enough.  No  more  false  or  fatal 
emanation  from  the  bottomless  pit  ever  lodged 
itself  in  the  human  nnderstanding,  and  the 
necessity  of  dislodging  it  with  the  truth  seems 


just  now  very  urgent  indeed,  to  the  present 
writer. 

The  TBUTH  being  that,  even  in  the  roost  rig- 
orous scientific  dennition  of  it,  a  nation  is  an 
organized  body,  and  by  no  means  a  mere  ag- 
jD^regation  of  individual  men  or  independent 
communities ;  and  so,  like  every  other  organ- 
ized body,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
incorporate  its  own  distinctive  organic  force  or 
Idea.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  dis- 
tinctive organic  idea,  that  it  becomes  a  nation 
at  all.  To  tliis  merely  formal  statement  of  the 
truth,  history,  irradiated  by  the  light  of  eigh- 
teen Christian  centuries,  adds  a  lar  sublimer 
derivation  and  broader  scope.  It  declares,  that 
in  the  great  epochs  of  the  world,  the  Omnipo- 
tent Providence  confides  to  a  chosen  people  the 
revelation  of  a  great  truth,  a  great  regenerative 
IDEA ;  and  that  from  thenceforth,  that  idea  be- 
comes for  that  people  the  germ  of  its  national 
life  and  civilization — its  soul,  without  which  it 
could  no  more  be  a  nation,  than  the  human 
body  could  be  a  man  without  the  human  soul. 
For  in  this  more  excellent  sense,  a  nation  is  but 
a  larger  form  of  humanity,  a  grander  Cosmos 
or  receptacle  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  this  Presence,  this  fundamen- 
tal Idea,  which  constitutes  the  real  substance 
of  the  national  life,  and  determines  the  legiti- 
mate character  and  coarse  of  the  national  de- 
velopinent  and  civilization. 

This  presence  of  a  divinely  posited  funda- 
mental Idea,  as  vital  force  in  the  ethical  evolu- 
tions and  growth  of  nations,  is  the  highest, 
grandest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The 
sublimest  theme  of  the  oldest  Scriptures  is  this 
doctrine  of  the  genesis  of  all  things  from  the 
Spirit  **  moving  upon  the  face  of  ttie  deep ; " 
the  first  nroduct  being  light,  thought,  idea — 
and  then  tne  idea  emerging  into  articulate  word, 
a  FACT  in  time.  Not  only  the  solid  earth,  upon 
which  to-day  beats  the  heavy  tramp  of  our 
armies,  was  so  founded,  but  so  were  embodied 
and  established  all  the  several  nations  that  have 
dwelt  upon  its  surface,  even  unto  that  one 
whoso  ^^  covenant  of  life "  bears  date  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  and  contains  these 
ever-memorable  words,  then  first  in  the  provi- 
dential unfolding  of  the  ages  made  audible  to 
the  ears  of  men : 

"  All  men  abe  cheated  equal,  endowed  bt 
their  cnsatob  with  the  inalienable  rights 
op  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 

NSS8." 

"America,"  said  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
in  a  memorable  debate  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords  in  1770,  "  was  settled  upon  ideas  of 
liberty."  By  what  Promethean  struggles  has 
every  simplesit  truth,  every  human  right,  to  get 
iteelf  established  on  the  earth  I  "What  a  ca- 
reer had  that  English  humanity  to  nm  from 
whence  America  sprung,  before  even  the  dim- 
mest adumbration  of  human  libertv  could 
emerge  into  articulate  expression,  and  obtain 
for  itself  some  faint  acknowledgment  as  natural 
human  right ;  some  dubious  authority  as  the 
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Common  Law !  And^  even  now,  it  is  onlj 
where  that  law  previuls  that  anj  such  Hbertj 
exists.  For  whererer  the  civil  or  Roman  law 
is  supreme^  snch  libertj  as.  it  reoogaizes  exists 
only  as  a  franchise,  as  founded  in  the  idea  of  a 
grant  from  loferd  or  sovereign  to  his  subject ;  and 
the  idea  has  proved  itself  stronger  than  all  the 
might  of  the  people.  No  number  of  French 
revolutions,  not  even  a  ''reigm  of  terror,'Vhas 
been  able  to  prevail  against  it.  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary, then,  to  believe  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  ideas  ?  The  very  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  interminable  web  of  human  history  is 
woven,  '^  upon  the  roaring  loom  of  time,"  of 
nothing  else  hot  ideas. 

Doubtless  the  words  of  the  wise  old  states- 
man were  most  true :  '^  America  was  indeed 
settled  upon  ideas  of  liberty,"  but  not  of  Jiber- 
ty  only.  Ideas  of  a  still  broader  scope  and 
grander  aim,  wrought  silently  but  strenuously 
in  that  settlement;  ideas  originating  in  the 
advent  of  the  divine  Manhood  into  the  wotld, 
and  the  sublime  transfigurations  thereby  effect- 
ed in  the  status  and  history  of  the  race ;  ideas 
of  the  equal  dignity  and  worth  of  the  common 
humanity,  in  its  own  spiritaal  substance,  as  the 
begotten  of  €k>d,  the  bearer  of  his  image,  the 
continent  of  his  presence  in  the  world,  and,  by 
right  of  its  own  nativity,  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  'Mife,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." In  no  merely  pagan  age,  under  no 
merely  pagan  development,  could  this  idea  have 
been  evolved.  All  the  previous  ages  of  Hebrew 
and  heathen  longmg  and  endeavor  were  neces- 
sary, donbtlosa,  to  the  great  gestation  and  the 
coming  of  that  ^^  fulness  of  tune."  Bat  then, 
as  a  condition  precedent,  the  highest,*  divinest 
man  most  have  the  humblest  parentage,  the 
lowest  buthplace,  most  necessitons  life,  and 
most  ignominious  death.  So  mneh  must  be- 
come a  fact  of  history,  and  to  this  fact  must  be 
conjoined  the  idea,  not  less  a  trnth,  that  this 
humblest,  most  stricken  man  was  a  Divine 
Presence— the  very  Lo^os  of  God — the  Light 
of  the  world.  This,  and  eighteen  hundred  years 
beside,  of  human  effort  and  travail,  of  human 
fiiUure  and  divine  grace,  were  required  to  re- 
habiHtste  human  nature  with  its  original  divine 
right  of  sonship  to  God,  and  to  evolve  the  great 
regenerative  idea  upon  which  America  was 
founded,  and  in  whidi  lie  enwombed  the  germ 
and  vital  forces  of  its  whole  national  life,  civili- 
zation, and  well-being. 

What  less  than  this  idea  of  the  consubstan- 
tial  equality  of  all  men — of  man  in  his  own 
substance  as  man,  without  regard  to  the  acci- 
dents of  birth,  forltune,  education,  or  com- 
plexion— could  have  supplied  a  ground  broad 
enou^  upon  which  to  fonnd  a  nationality, 
whose  membership  from  the  beginning  was  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  outcasts  and  expatri- 
ated of  all  the  other  nations  and  races  of  men ; 
and  to  whom  should  be  given  a  whole  con- 
tinent for  woric-field  ? 

The  advocates  of  what  is  called  conservatism 
in  England,  which  has  come  to  mean  a  Uind 


perpetuity  of  legalized  wrong,  seem  just  now 
to  take  heart  and  jubilate  amaidngly  over  what 
they  call  a  ^*  failure  of  the  democratic  experi*- 
ment."  The  men  who  for  eight  hundred  years 
have  held  the  proceeds  of  the  great  jobbery 
committed  by  the  hordes  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  men  who  have  cunningly  filched 
and  funded  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  £n^ 
lish  worker  fbr  the  same  time,  may  naturally 
enoogh  rejoice  over  even  a  semblance  of  feilure 
of  a  system  founded  in  ideas  of  human  equality, 
and  the  right  of  the  humblest  man  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  own  labor.  But  let  them  be  as- 
sured thaty  whatever  may  b^  the  ist»ue  of  the 
present  struggle  in  this  country,  there  is  not 
the  least  ground  for  their  jubilation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  "  disruption  "  upon  wiiich  they 
rely  has  arisen  wholly  out  of  a  practical  repu- 
diation of  the  ideas  upon  which  our  *'  demo- 
cratic institutions  "  were  founded,  and  by  no 
means  out  of  any  inherent  defect  in  these  ideas. 
In  the  second  place,  if  the  conspirators  of  the 
South  should  succeed  in  making  the  disruption 
permanent,  and  in  founding  a  State  upon  a  sys* 
torn  which  accomplishes  even  a  worse  robbery 
of  human  rights  than  that  upon  which  older 
aristocracies  are  founded,  it  will  not  in  the 
least  constitute  a  failure  of  "  democratic  insti* 
tutions,"  but  rather  purify  and  reinvlgorate 
Uiem,  giving  them  new  scope,  power,  and  dig- 
nity, in  the  face  of  which  no  such  system  could 
long  endure. 

The'  truth  is,  that  the  perpetual  mutations 
and  revolutions  that  so  convulse  and  afflict 
European  society  have  their  source  in  the  an- 
tagonisms arising  out  of  the  circumstantial,  the 
accidental,  in  human  condition,  and  the  over- 
whelming predominance  of  the  class  interests 
upon  which  that  society  is  founded.  Only  npon 
that  which  is  in  itself  durable,  only  upon  the 
permanent  element  in  humini  nature — the  equal 
dignity  and  worth  of  manhood  in  its  own  spirit^ 
ual  substance — can  any  nationality  or  social 
polity  be  founded,  which  shall  at  once  be  per- 
manent in  its  own  nature  and  admit  of  a  free 
development  in  all  of  its  conditions.  This  is 
the  ground  of  Christianity — the  ground  upon 
which  God  founds  his  own  government  of  the 
world — the  ethicid  evolutions  of  his  own  provi- 
dence, and,  as  a  great  prodhct  of  that  provi- 
dence, of  our  nationality  and  free  democratic 
institutions. 

And  so  we  reach  the  answer  to  the  question, 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  right  by  which  we  are 
authorized  to  call  ourselves  a  nation*.  The 
right  inheres  in  the  idea  contained  in  the  great 
Declaration — **  All  men  are  created  equal,  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  lifo,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness,"— and  is  inseparable  from  it.  But  no 
spiritual  entity,  no  idea,  can  bo  maintained  in 
tne  world,  without  giving  it  a  body — without 
making  it  a  fact.  And  herein  consists  the  hu- 
man function  in  the  ethical  evolntions  of  his- 
tory. The  idea  is  the  gift  of  God — ^to  trans- 
mute it  into  fkct,  into  institutions,  manners, 
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and  laws,  is  the  work  of  man.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  fandamental  idea  of  our  natiou- 
idity  be  maintaiued  and  made  to  bear  its  legiti* 
mate  fruit,  but  by  making  it,  in  all  its  grand  and 
beuefiq|nt  meaning,  the  basis  of  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  in  sll  the  relations  of  its  membership. 
In  this  idea  consists  the  true  life  and  real  unity 
of  tlie  nation,  its  life  and  unity  in  its  immortal 
substance.  The  etlmic  fonnation,  the  body  of 
the  nation,  is  but  the  product  of  this  idea,  and 
that  portion  of  it  only  in  which  the  idea  lives 
and  is  faithfully  developed  hold  the  right  of 
nationality — are,  in  fact,  the  nation. 

Very  important  is  it  at  this  conjuncture  in 
our  national  history,  that  all  men  should  clearly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  this  life  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  bv  which  it  may  be  fatally  injured 
and  subverted.  By  no  amount  of  material 
power,  by  no  number  of  battalions,  can  it  be 
serioustly  affected  or  endangered,  t^o  long  as  the 
idea  in  which  it  subsists  is  retained  in  full  force 
and  virtue  to  vivify  the  hearts  of  tlie  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  attackfs  weak- 
ens, and  tends  to  obliterate  this  idea,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  implaedbU  enemy  to  whom  no 
quarter  can  be  given.    For  as  surely  as  the 

great  oak  of  the  forest  begins  to  wither  and 
ecay  the  moment  it  ceases  to  obey  the  vital 
force  contained  in  the  germ  from  whence  it 
sprung — the  moment  it  ceases  to  grow  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  its  own  organic  life 
— so  surely  does  a  people  begin  to  fall  into  ruin 
the  moment  it  ceases  to  develop  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  its  own  nationality,  to  work  out  its 
own  appropriate  civilization  and  history. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  as  to  our  su- 
premest,  most  sacred  national  obligations  ? 
What  eUe  from  the  beginning  harl  we  to  do 
but  faithfully  to  execute  the  great  providential 
trust  confided  to  us,  to  make  the  broadest 
meaning  of  that  solemn  Declaration  fact  in  our 
history  ?  Was  not  this  the  immutable  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant  made  by  the  fathers  with 
God  and  humanity,  in  virtue  of  which  we  be- 
came invested  with  the  divine  right  of  naticm- 
ality,  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
they  solemnly  pledged,  not  oidy  their  own, 
but,  as  its  representative  head,  **  the  life,  the 
fortune,  and  sacred  honor ''  of  the  nation  ! 

Has  that  solemn  pledge  been  keptf  Have 
we  as  a  people  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  that 
covenant  of  national  life  ?  What,  in  truth,  has 
been  hitherto  the  purport  of  our  national  en- 
deavors ?  Not  to  rtpeak  here  of  the  unparal- 
leled development  of  our  material  interests  and 
our  really  great  achievenienta  in  whatever  ap 
pertains  thereto ;  not  to  speak  of  the  genuine, 
manly  work  performed  with  '*  axe  and  plough 
and  hammer,^*  or  of  its  appropriate  reward, 
abundant  crops  of  ^*  Indian  corn,  and  cotton, 
and  dollars  "-—with  our  much  vaunted  fbkb 
PRESS,  PULPIT,  and  BALLOT  BOX — what  liave  we 
really  done,  up  to  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1862, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  provi- 
*dential  undertaking  committed  to  oar  hands! 


The  ear  of  the  ancient  Inscrutable  Questioner 
listens  for  a  right  true  answer ;  and  however 
deeply  the  national  brow  may  bo  sufftised  with 
the  blush  of  shame,  a  right  true  answer  is  su* 
premely  necessary  to  the  future  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  nation.  And  the  TBirnr, 
coined  into  the  gentlest  admissible  terms,  de- 
dares  that  to  us  as  a  people,  whatever  else  we 
may  have  done  of  good  or  left  undone  of  evil, 
belongs  the  distinguished  ir\famy  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  device  and  developed  into  an 
institution^  a  scheme  of  human  degradation  in 
which  a  human  soul  is  held  bereft,  not  only  of 
all  civil  liberty  and  rights,  but  of  all  its  natural 
attributes — is  held  to  be  not  a  person^  but  a  bit 
of  property — ^not  to  possess  even  a  human  life, 
but  only  that  of  a  heast^  and  as  a  beast,  is  kept 
for  breeding  other  beasts,  (often  with  white 
men  for  sires,)  for  the  public  markets  of  the 
world ;  a  scheme  which  rolls  back  the  civiliza- 
tion of  two  thousand  years,  blots  out  the  cen- 
tral  idea  of  Chri.stianity,  and  reestablishes  a 
worse  than  pagan  barbarism;  and  all  this 
in  the  face  of  the  great  announcement  made 
eighteen  centuries  ago  of  God's  all-beneficent 
intention  to  redeem,  emancipate,  and  glorify 
the  nature  of  his  offepring^Af/mcm  nature. 
For  what  other  meaning  is  there  in  that  divine 
asKumption  of  this  nature,  in  its  humblest  con- 
dition? what  other  significance  m  the  bewil- 
dered history  of  these  centuries  f 

A  cruel  system  of  servitude  did  indeed  exist 
among  the  ancient  nations.  But  its  fundamen- 
tal idea  was  the  idea  of  authority — authority 
absolute  and  monstrous,  but  still  of  authority 
and  not  otftrtperty.  In  ancient  Greece,  where 
Uie  slave  nud  no  political  or  civil  rights,  his 
quality  as  a  human  being,  as  a  man,  was  re- 
fpccted.  It  was  only  in  Rome,  that  ultimate 
flower  of  all  pagan  cupidity  and  rapine,  where 
slavery  existed  on  a  scale  so  monstrous  as  al- 
most to  defy  belief,  that  something  like  the 
Amerian  idea  prevailed.  But  even  in  the 
Rome  of  the  eniperors,  th(^  manhood  of  the 
slave  was  not  totally  annihilated.  The  old 
pagan  master  regarded  his  serti  rather  as  min- 
isters to  his  comfort  or  luxury,  than  as  the  sub- 
jects of  traffic  or  a  source  of  revenue.  ^*  In  Uie 
household  of  an  opulent  senator,*'  says  Gibbon, 
^'  might  be  found  every  profession,  either  lib- 
eral or  mechanical.  Youths  of  a  promising 
genius  were  carefully  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences."  And  yet,  God  in  history  never  taught 
any  truth  more  clearly  or  more  emphatically, 
than  that  Roman  slavery  was  the  great  enemy 
by  which  that  grandest  fabric  of  pagan  civili- 
zation, the  Roman  nationality  and  empire,  was 
utterly  overthrown  and  subverted. 

As  the  primeval  perfidy,  the  primal  thought  of 
evil,  which  culminated  in  the  first  revolt  of  arro- 
gant Mclfinhness  and  pride,  had  birth  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  created  intelligences,  so  it  would 
seem  *that  only  among  a  people  founded  upon 
ideas  of  liberty  and  the  equal  dignity  and  worth 
of  man!ioi>d,  could  a  scheme  so  atrocious  as 
Southern  slavery  be  brought  forth.    An  arch- 
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angel  only  oonld  become  the  father  of  lies. 
Only  the  inner  light  of  a  people  to  whom  the 
divine  JIanhood  had  been  revealed,  could  be- 
eome  such  ntter  darkneis. 

Surely  a  must  strange  and  portentous  result 
of  national  endeavor,  in  view  of  the  point  from 
whence  the  nation  set  forth  upon  its  career,  is 
this  American  slavery — ^this  institution  of  the 
spoliation  of  human  nature.    For  the  gist  of  tlie 
great  evil  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  out- 
rage committed  against  the  civil  rights  of  the 
enslaved,  atrocious  as  that  is,  as  that  in  their 
persons  an  irretrievable  offence  is  perpetrated 
against  our  common  humanity,  and  thence  such 
a  fatal  iiy  ury  to  the  vital  idea  of  our  nationality 
and  civilization,  as,  if  persisted  in,  we  may  not 
even  hope  to  survive.    For  if  the  tbuth  set 
forth  in  that  solemn  national  Declaration  shall 
not  succeed  in  making  all  men  in  this  land  free, 
then  the  faUe  sliall  triumph  in  making  all  men 
slaves.  This  is  the  inexorable  divine  law,  of  wliich 
all  human  hbtory  is  but  the  illustration.    The 
ffreat  false  pretence,  which  the  nation  still  so 
insanely  persists  in — the  great  lie  it  so  shame- 
lessly holds  in  its  right  hand — ^by  a  fatal  law  of 
accretion  shall  draw  to  them  all  other  perfidies, 
until  the  national  heart  and  consciousness  shall 
become  so  darkened  and  depraved  that  no  sense 
of  truth,  human  or  divine,  no  love  or  reverence 
for  any  human  rights,  liberty,  or  manhood  shall 
remain,  and  the  national  lite  and  history  shall 
become  a  very  ^'devils'  chaos  instead  of  a  God^s 
cosmos.*'  In  the  communities  where  the  malign 
and  lying  spirit  of  slavery  has  taken  the  most 
complete  possession  of  the  uiiderstandinffs  and 
beartsof  men,  this  transformation  seems  already 
to  have  taken  place.    80  utterly  has  all  sense 
'of  the  most  sacred  human  rights  and  obligations 
be^n  extinguished,  all  fealty  and  patriotism  eat- 
en out,  as  to  make  the  most  atrocious  villanies 
Appear  like  innocence,  and  treason  against  the 
grandest  fabric  of  human  liberty  ever  erected 
00  earth,  like  the  noblest  of  civic  virtues — ^nay, 
more,  tike  the  most  sacred  and  divinely  imposed 
duties.    Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  New  Or- 
jeana,  a  man  of  learning  and  thought,  and  a  great 
authority  in  these  oommanities,   ^' The^  great 
providential  trust  to  the  South  i»  to  eoneerte 
and  perpetuate  the  institution  qf  domestic  sla- 
very.   Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  highest 
ICORA.L  ORODND,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
that  we  hold  this  trust  from  God,    In  drfending 
it^  to  the  South  is  assigned  the  high  position  0/ 
di^ending  before  all  nations^  the  cause  qf  religion 
and  all  truthJ'^ 

What  else  is  this,  but  the  ravings  of  the  road- 
069S  and  dementation  engendered  by  slavery? 
What  must  be  the  condition  of  a  people,  whose 
•eers  and  prophets  have  become  so  profoundly 
nrioonscioas  of  their  own  utter  demoralization  f 
By  a  like  process  have  perished  the  most  pow- 
erfal  and  prondest  nations  of  antiquity.  And 
so  inevitablv  must  this  nation  perish,  unless  it 
ean  be  awaaened  to  its  true  peril  and  moved  to 
azpargate  and  cast  out  forever  the  insidious  per- 
fidXi  the  fatal  lie,  that  oormpts  and  consumes 


its  vitals.  For  let  not  these  people  be  deemed 
worse  by  nature  than  others.  It  is  but  the 
blind  and  malignant  spirit  of  slavery  that  speaks 
with  their  tongnci  and  with  their  bauds  brand- 
ishes its  weapons.  Is  this  a  spirit  any  lunger  to 
be  paltered  with  t  Ought  we  any  longer  to  en- 
tertain its  insidious,  treacherous  sophistries! 
If  that  were  possible,  could  we  afford,  even  at 
the  price  of  the  restitution  of  the  external  unity 
of  the  nation,  to  lose  the  light  and  glory  of  its 
internal  life — at  the  price  of  saving  our  national 
body,  can  we  afford  to  barter  away  our  national 
soul  ? 

We  stand  then  at  this  pass.  We  know  from 
whence  and  upon  what  conditions  we  hold  our 
right  to  national  existence  and  well-being.  We 
know,  beyond  a  peradventure,  the  implacable 
enemy  that  seeks  their  destruction.  We  know 
even,  that  by  a  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  it 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  destroy  them  utterly, 
unless  itself  be  destroyed.  What  else,  in  fact, 
is  that  open  treason  to  the  external  unity  of 
the  nation^  that  to-day  with  so  much  *^  pomp 
of  circuma|ance  "  sets  its  battle  in  array,  but 
the  outward  expression  of  the  far  more  danger- 
ous treason  that  now  for  many  years  has  been 
building  its  intrenchments  in  the  national  heart 
and  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  national 
civilizati<m  and  strength  f  What  else,  but  the 
necessary  outbreak  of  that  subtle  and  malign 
perfidy  that  for  a  generation  has  burrowed  in 
the  national  understanding,  spawning  its  lies 
and  sowing  them  broadcast  through  the  land, 
until  now,  like  the  dragon^s  teeth,  they  spring 
up  armed  men — traitors.  Or,  does  any  man 
not  stone-blind,  believe  that  if  to-day  the  Unica 
were  to  be  restored,  and  with  it  the  pernicious 
cause  of  its  disruption  placed  again  under  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  the  nation  would 
not  thereby  be  set  back,  to  begin  the  great  war 
over  again,  unless  slavery  had  thus  secured  to 
itself  the  mastery  of  the  National  Government  i 
This  is  its  supremest  necessity,  and  the  instinct 
of  this  necessity,  conjoined  with  a  conviction 
that  the  mastery  of  the  National  Government 
hud  escaped  from  their  hands,  compelled  the 
slavemastera  to  undertake  disunion  at  all  risks. 
On  this  point  we  have  done  these  men  a  kind 
of  injustice.  Slavery  can  no  more  exist  under 
a  government  of  practical  freedom,  than  liberty 
can  exist  under  a  government  mastered  by 
slavery.  It  is  but  tfie  common  exigency  of 
every  legally  established  human  wrong.  To  se- 
cure itself  against  the  attacks  of  light  and 
truth,  against  the  perpetual  encroachments, 
*^  coercions "  of  human  progress,  it  must  be 
master  of  the  power  that  makes  the  laws. 
Under  whatever  political  system  or  form  uf 
government,  therefore,  slavery  shall  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  exist  on  this  continent,  whether 
in  a  Southern  confederacy  or  a  restored  Union, 
it  will,  it  must,  fn)m  a  necessity  of  its  own  self- 
preservation,  be  master  of  the  Government  and 
national  institutions,  and  through  these,  of  the 
national  life,  civilization,  and  history.  There 
is  then  no  alternative  for  this  nation;  either  its 
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own  original,  divinely  endowed  life  most  be 
snrrendered  up,  or  it  mnst  eouqner  and  destroy 
its  unappeasable  enemy,  elaTery. 

That  the  nation  possesses  the  requisite  mch 
terialpover  to  make  this  conquest,  is  not  gen- 
ertJly  questioned,  at  least  In  the  loyal  States — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  perennial  strength  inherent 
in  the  great  idea  of  our  nationality,  which  still 
abides  with  ttiem,  and  day  and  night  cries  out 
for  Ui  right  to  conquer  in  this  war.  The  ques- 
tion about  which  men  seem  to  doubt  and  our 
public  functionaries  hesitate,  is,  has  the  nation 
the  right  to  use  the  means  of  conquest  which 
it  possesses  ?  It  is  said  the  national  Constitu- 
tion forbids  it;  that,  by  some  extraordinary 
ineptitude,  this  great  palladium  of  liberty  has 
the  power  only  to  cover  and  protect  slavery. 
If  this  were  true,  the  decisive  answer  would  be 
that  the  Constitution  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  a  great 
defamation  of  that  justly  to  be  respected  in- 
stmroent  In  its  own  nature,  as  a  form  of 
national  government,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
nation,  it  recognizes  the  nation's  right  of  self- 
preservation,  and  to  the  use  of  all  the  means 
necessary  to  that  end.  It  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  most  atrocious  war,  waged 
by  the  princes  of  the  powers  of  slavery  against 
the  nation's  life,  and  authorizes  the  sovereignty 
which  it  creates,  to  clothe  itself  with  the  rights 
and  powers,  known  and  acknowledged  by  all 
civilized  nations  as  the  laws  of  war ;  and  with 
which  all  States  and  communities  in  a  state  of 
war  are  invested,  whether  it  be  a  national  or  a 
civil  war.  So  that  the  powers  of  the  National 
Government,  administered  in  strictest  conform- 
ity witli  the  Constitution,  are  juBt  so  far  en- 
larged by  a  state  of  v^ar,  as  are  all  the  powers 
conferrred  by  the  laws  of  war.  To  disregard 
these  laws,  and  the  powers  which  they  confer 
in  time  of  war,  is  just  as  unconstitutional,  in 
the  truest  meaning  and  intent  of  that  instru- 
ment, as  it  would  be  to  exercise  them  in  time 
of  peace.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  matter  of 
mere  option  with  those  upon  whom  the  people 
have  devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  rights  and  powers  of  their  Government, 
whether  or  not  these  powers  shall  be  exercised. 
On  the  contrary,  by  their  official  oaths,  by  all 
the  most  sacred  obligations  that  can  bind  the 
consciences  of  men,  they  are  bound  to  see  to  it, 
that,  in  tiie  present  exigency,  the  nation  suffers 
no  loss,  loses  no  advantage,  that  might  arise 
out  of  the  exercise  of  these  constitutional  war 
powers. 

Already  has  the  judgment  of  the  nation  and 
of  history  been  pronounced  upon  the  dastardly 
excuse,  "  a  want  of  constitutional  power,"  for 
the  failure  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  its  very 
inception.  No  reversal  of  that  judgment  id 
possible,  so  far  as  James  Buchanan  is  concerned, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  strug- 
gle. In  the  history  of  this  country,  in  the 
memory  of  all  the  coming  generations  of  men, 
his  name  while  it  lasts,  will  stand  associated 
with  the  most  worthless  of  his  race — will  serve 


as  a  by-word  to  illustrate  the  most  utter  desti- 
tution of  all  truth,  valor,  and  manliness  in  high 
station,  the  most  pitiful,  perfidious,  and  coward- 
ly official  failure  that  ever  disgraced  human  na- 
ture ;  unless,  indeed,  he  shall  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  some  stiH 
more  in&mous  official  delinquency  that  awaits 
future  developments  in  the  history  of  our  public 
functionaries.  For,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  maxims  of  the  highest  order  of  statesman- 
ship, the  briefest  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  powers  thereby  conferred  upon  the 
National  Government,  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate, that  if  the  servants  of  the  people,  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  that  sncred  duty,  fail 
to  destroy  the  cause  of  the  war  and  thereby 
save  the  life  of  the  nation,  a  repetition  of  his 
excuse — "  want  of  constitutional  power  " — will 
not  avail  to  save  them  from  still  profounde^f 
depths  of  public  execration  and  informy. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  yielding  himself  to  tho  induce- 
ments with  which  the  minions  of  slavery  have 
so  well  known  how  to  seduce  or  intiinldata 
northern  politicians,  refused  to  take  the  first 
step  against  tho  insidious  approaches  of  the 
enemy.  In  his  last  days  it  was  Virginia's  Iot4 
for  the  Union  that  served  their  purpose  to  in- 
fatuate and  blind  the  pitiful  "  old  public  func- 
tionary." But  all  his  life  long  he  liaH  been 
their  willing  bondman  and  hireling.  As  wa^es, 
they  had  given  him  the  presidency,  and  as  somo 
semblance  of  excuse,  he  might  set  up  the  old 
maxim  "  honor  amongst  thieves."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Lincoln,  even  when  ho  accepted  the 
presidential  candidacy,  knew  of  the  threats  of 
the  slave  oligarchy  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  destroy  the  nation.  It  was  from  tho  loyal 
people  of  the  Frre  States  that  he  received 
liis  great  office,  in  the  face  of  these  threats, 
and  under  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  engage** 
ments,  that  even  the  peaceful  encroachments 
of  slavery  should  be  withstood  and  combated, 
with  all  the  means  and  powers  thus  plaoed  in 
his  hands.  While  he  put  on  his  robes  of  office^ 
slavery  with,  the  most  audacious  celerity  be- 
came treason,  then  open  rebellion,  and  to-day 
with  its  great  armybefieges  the  National  Cap- 
ital— ^the  implacable  public  enemy  of  the  nation^ 
Mr.  Lincoln,  unlike  Mr.  Buchanan,  did  indeed 
'*  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,"  and  with  a  just 
sense  of  his  position,  took  a  first  step  in  the  right 
direction — appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  na- 
tion. Instantly  it  became  apparent  enough  to 
whom  belonged  the  memories  of  the  Be  volu- 
tion, and  the  inheritance  of  the  institutions  and 
government  founded  by  Washington  and  his 
compatriots.  The  lines  of  loyalty  wci^e  fonnd 
to  coincide  exactly  with  the  boundaries  of  sla- 
very. While  on  the  one  side  of  these  boun- 
daries, the  response  to  his  appeal  was  a  shout 
of  derision,  of  hatred  and  defiance  of  that  ffov- 
emment,  on  the  other,  twenty  miUIons  of  free- 
men, acknowledging  it  as  their  most  precious 
possession,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  rose 
up  to  its  defence.  Mr.  Lincoln  got  more  than 
he  asked.    With  urgent  alacrity,  the  nation  en- 
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dowed  its  government  with  all  its  possessions 
and  all  its  power.  An  army  of  the  sons  of  the 
people,  saon  as  no  monarch  ever  owned,  has 
SQW  for  months,  with  burning  heart,  awaited 
its  orders  to  exeonte  tlie  righteous  judgment 
of  Eternal  Jasdce  against  the  great  treason. 
On  the  part  of  the  people  there  has  been  no 
abadow  of  failure — no  quailing — ^no  hesitancy. 
It  is  the  Gin>ernment  oidy  that  seems  to  falter. 
There  runs  a  rumor  through  the  country,  that 
the  same  insidious,  treacherous  influences  which 
Bpellbound  Mr.  Buchanan  to  his  ruin  are  at 
this  very  hour  laying  close  siege  to  the  heart 
ot  Mr.  Lincoln.  To-day,  it  is  said,  the  same 
old  arch-liar  and  deluder,  assuming  the  guise 
of  Eentuciky's  lave  of  the  Old  Union,  is  at  work 
blinding  the  eyes  and  binding  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  -so  expects  to  gain  the  time 
necessary  to  send  his  embassies  abroad,  and  en- 
gage the  services  of  other  and  mightier  forces 
to  achieve  for  him^the  conquest  he  seeks^ur 
national  ruin.  In  the  presence  of  their  great 
laorifiees,  is  it  strange  that  this  rumor  should 
stir  all  loyal  hearts,  with  an  inexpressible  an- 
guish and  indignation  ?  Abundantly  provided 
with  a  great  nation's  armed  strength  and  wiH 
to  vindicate  and  reestablish  God*s  justice  and 
the  rights  of  human  nature  in  this  land,  and 
80  become  the  founder  of  a  grander  civilization 
and  well-being  than  ever  l^fore  blessed  man- 
kind, no  man  in  any  age  of  history  ever  stood 
upon  a  subUmer  eminence  than  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I^  under  any  indaoeoientSf  from  whence  soever 
they  may  arise,  whether  from  Kentucky,  the 
bottomless  pit,  or  the  impotency  of  his  own 
heart,  he  shall  prove  recreant  to  the  great 
trust,  and  cfwer,  and  finally  fail  in  his  great 
office,  God  pity  him  I  for  what  words  would 
serve  adequately  to  portray  the-' ignominy  of 
hie  doom. 

Meantime,  if  one  may  believe  the  Washing' 
ton  newspaper  reporters,  there  goes  on  at  the 
White  House  a  jovial  round  of  feasting,  flirting, 
and  dancing.  Hilarious  stories  are  repeated 
and  old  jokes  bandied  from  President  to  minis- 
ter, and  from  minister  to  President,  and  through 
the  wreaking  fumes  and  smoke  of  cabinet  coun- 
oUa,  no  official  eye  discerns  **  the  fingers  of  the 
hand*^  that  cornea  forth  to  write  upon  the 
walL 

It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  here  to  enter 
into  any  special  exposition  of  the  laws  of  war, 
bat  only  to  indicate  a  few  general  principles, 
and  the  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  by  these 
laws  upon  every  form  of  government  in  a  state 
of  aetQal  war. 

Aoaording  to  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
laws  of  nations,  these  rights  and  powers  are  de- 
rived from  one  single  principle--ft'om  the  ob- 
ject of  a  just  war,  which  is  to  present  or  punish 
ifljory ;  that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  jtutieo  hy  force, 
^^In  order,  therefore,  that  a  belligerent  power 
mar  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  rights 
and  powers,  the  war  that  it  wages  must  be 
jmi,  and  proseeated  for  a  just  and  legitimate 
Tbenoe,  the  end  bemg  lawful,  he  who  has 
Smp.  Doa  S 


the  right  to  pursue  the  end,  has  the  right  to 
employ  all  the  means  necessary  for  its  attain* 
ment,  provided  only  that  these  means  are  not 
in  themselves  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.'* 

'^  That  is  to  say,  since  the  object  of  a  just 
war  is  to  suppress  ii^ustioe  and  compel  justice, 
we  have  a  right  to  put  in  practice  against  our 
enemy  every  measure  that  will  tend  to  weaken 
or  disable  him  from  maintaining  his  iiyustice. 
To  this  end,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  any 
and  all  such  methods  as  we  may  deem  moA 
efficacious.  We  have  thence  a  rijpt  to  deprive 
our  enemy  of  the  possession  of  every  thin^ 
which  may  augment  his  strength,  and  enable 
him  to  make  and  carry  on  the  war.  And  if 
that  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  deprive  our 
enemy  can  help  us,  we  have  a  right  to  convert 
it  to  our  own  use,  or  to  destroy  it,  whenever 
that  is  necessary  to  the  main  object,  which  is 
to  disable  our  enemy  and  destroy  the  cause  of 
the  war. 

'^  And  thence,  ultimately,  all  other  methods 
proving  insufficient  to  conquer  his  resistance, 
we  have  a  right  to  put  our  enemy  to  death. 
And  this  upon  the  simple  ground,  that  if  we 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  wrong  rather 
than  hurt  him,  good  men  would  inevitably  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  wicked.** 

''  Under  the  name  of  enemy  is  comprehended 
not  only  the  first  author  of  the  war,  but  like* 
wise  all  those  who  join,  abet,  or  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  cause.  So  also,  as  between  belliger- 
ent powers  actually  at  war.  all  rights,  claim% 
and  liabilities  afl'ect  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
munity, together  with  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

At  this  moment,  slavery  having  organized  its 
powers  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  with 
all  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  and  embodied 
and  sent  into  the  field  a  military  force,  if  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  European  power, 
formidable  enough  to  hold  in  check  the  great> 
army  of  the  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  real  advantage  can  possibly  arise  to  the. 
national  cause  in  ignoring  the  fact,  and  con- 
ducting the  great  struggle  on  the  theory,  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  Washington  Cabinet| 
that  the  rebellion  is  but  a  temporary  insurrec- 
tion and  not  a  civil  war.  To  the  rebels  them- 
selves and  their  concealed  allies  in  the  loyal 
States  there  inure  great  benefits  fh^m  this  the- 
ory. For  while  slavery  is  left  free  to  hurl  its 
deadly  missiles  at  the  nation's  heart,  the  ssgia 
of  the  Oonstitution  is  made  to  cover  and  protect 
the  heart  of  the  great  treason.  On  the  other 
hand  if,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional  or  legal 
quibbles,  this  is  a  real  war — a  civil  war,  then 
the  rights  and  powers  arising  under  the  laws  of 
war  clearly  belong  to  the  NaUonal  Government, 
are  indeed  as  truly  within  the  purport  of  the 
Constitution,  as  if  conferred  by  express  pro- 
vision, and  in  the  words  of  our  wisest  states- 
man, John  QimroT  Adams,  **  abundantly  ouffir 
cient  to  hurl  the  inetitution  into  the  gulf,^^ 

While  slavery  remained  upon  its  own  ground, 
obedient  to  the  Oonstitution,  a  due  regard  for 
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the  requirements  of  that  instrument  might  Jost- 
\y  be  held  ti»  restrain  the  National  Government 
from  dealing  with  it,  as  in  its  own  natnre  it  de- 
served. But  the  moment  it  threw  off  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Constitution,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  authority  of  the  nation,  the  question  of  its 
existence  became  wholly  discharged  of  all  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  and  restraints;  and 
'  from  thencetorth  the  National  Government  was 
imperatively  bound  to  take  possession  of  it  as  a 
national  affair;  to  deal  with  it,  as  with  any 
other  question  vitally  affecting  the  national 
Well-being,  on  its  own  merits,  and  dispose  of 
it  with  an  enlightened,  fearless,  and  far-reaching 
statesmanship. 

But  what  a  bdttomless  slough  of  absurdities, 
are  even  honest  men  compelled  to  swelter  in, 
when  once  they  have  put  their  hand  in  that  of 
slavery,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  it  I 
It  is  said  the  rebels  have  indeed  committed  a 
great  outrage  upon  the  Constitution,  but  that 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  loyal  people  of  the 
Union,  and  their  Government,  should  do  the 
same  thing  hy  aholiMhing  slatery^  the  ComtitU' 
tion  containing  no  exprets  provision  giving  them 
that  power.  As  if  the  Constitution  did  contain 
an  express  provision  authorizing  the  blockade 
of  Southern  ports,  or  filling  them  up  with  stone- 
filled  hulks— the  burning  of  the  rebels*  dwell- 
ings, imprisoning  and  slaying  his  white  chil- 
dren, and  sweeping  his  whole  land  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  Only  one  act,  it  seems, 
imposed  by  the  terrible  exigencies  of  war,  is  un- 
oonstitutional,  and  that  i«,  the  destruction  of 
its  cause.  Slavery  I  No  wonder  that  the  greftt 
heart  of  the  world  swells  with  a  suppressed 
shout  of  derision  at  such  acumen  and  states- 
manship. War  and  its  laws  alone,  justify  and 
make  constitutional  any  of  these  acts.  And 
much  more  do  they  Justify  and  command  the 
utter  extinction  of  its  acknowledged  cause. 

War  has  been  Justly  termed  the  ^  scourge  of 
God."  And  regarding  it  from  the  grounds  of 
the  broadest  Christian  statesmanship,  it  mity, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  an  evil  in  itself,  in  its 
own  nature,  so  enormous,  as  never  to  be  justi- 
fiable except  on  tlie  ground  that  the  contmued 
existence  of  its  cause  is  a  still  greater  evil.  I 
believe  the  universal  conscience  of  Christendom, 
if  appealed  to,  would  confirm  this  position.  To 
destroy  the  existence  of  the  cause,  is  then  the 
only  legitimate  aim  and  end  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  war.  It  follows,  that  a  war  carried  on 
for  any  other  purpose,  or  with  any  other  intent 
than  that  of  destroying  or  removing  its  cause, 
Ss  not  only  nnjustifinble,  but  a  great  mistake,  or 
A  great  crime.  Only  on  the  ground  that  sla- 
verv,  the  admitted  cause  of  the  present  war,  is 
such  an  evil,  and  that  the  war  is  'aimed  at  its 
extinction,  can  it  be  justified  before  God  and 
mankind. 

The  existence  of  an  apparent  doubt  on  this 
point  in  the  minds  of  Uie  men,  upon  whom 
rests  the  momentous  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing the  war  to  its  highest,  grandest  issues;  and 
their  paltering  hesitancy  to  carry  it  on,'npon 


its  own  basis,  ns  war,  and  for  the  achievement 
of  a  great  and  Just  end,  is  the  source  of  dis- 
heartening anxieties  and  doubts,  that  wound 
and  stagffer  the  popnUr  confidence  of  the  loyal 
States.  N'or  is  tnis  by  any  means  its  only  mis- 
chief. It  gives  occasion  for  an  undeserved  de- 
famation of  Republican  Institutions,  and  con- 
tempt of  our  national  chnracter  and  aims 
abroad,  that  threaten  us  with  tlie  loss  of  the 
respect  of  other  nations,  if  not  with  their  active 
hatred  and  hostility. 

Nor,  on  another  ground  than  any  hitherto 
set  forth,  can  this  paramount  question  be  any 
longer  left  to  be  trifled  with  by  epauletted  ofli- 
cials,  high  or  low,  without  peril  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civil  power  of  the  nation,  and  shame 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  war  belong, 
primarily,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State,  and,  under  our  form  of  government,  by 
no  means,  without  its  authoriiation,  to  any  one 
of  its  administrative  or  executive  functionaries. 
The  Constitution  itself  takes  on  these  powers, 
and  Congress  is  its  proper  organ  for  their  dis- 
tribution— for  giving  tliem  practical  authority. 
Besides  the  fact,  that  the  legislative  power  is 
alone  adequate  to  the  determination  of  the 
great  question — is  alone  adequate  to  foresee 
and  provide  for  the  future  of  the  slave  as  well 
iis  of  the  nation — it  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of 
the  people^s  repreecntatives,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  military  force  called  forth  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  hour,  to  watch  with  a  most 
jealous  eye  every  attempt  of  its  chiefs  to  qver- 
step  their  function,  as  the  arm  acd  servant  of 
the  civil  power.  Most  calamitous  and  deplor- 
able, indeed,  would  it  be,  if  the  ^ar  to  restore 
the  external  unity  of  the  nation  should  end, 
not  only  in  reinstating  its  cause,  as  a  supreme 
power  in  the  State,  but  in  giving  the  people  a 
military  autocrasy  for  their  free  republican  in- 
stitutions. In  a  war  carried  on  for  the  main- 
tenance of  authority  only— for  empire  merely, 
this  is  an  evil  consequence,  greatly  to  be  feared. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  your  battle  be  for  a 
great  msA — let  your  army  be  inspired  by  a 
great  sentiment  of  human  iustice  and  liberty, 
and  the  danger  is  cut  off  at  its  yery  source. 

But  why  should  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  Government,  seek  to  shnf^e  off 
the  **  inevitable  logic  of  events,**  or  squander 
the  providences  of  God?  The  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  nation  plant  themselves 
openly,  squarely,  on  the  gronnd  of  slavery, 
Ine  war  they  wage  is  trammelled  by  no  men- 
tal or  moral  reservations,  no  ambiguity  of  pur- 
pose. To  make  slavery  triumph  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  to  found  upon  it  a  social  order  end  a 
State,  is  their  loudly-vaunted  aim  in  its  prose- 
cution. The  malign  spirit  has  taken  com))lete 
possession  of  their  souls;  they  believe  in  it, 
are  terribly  in  earnest  about  it,  ready  to  die 
for  it  I  On  the  other  side,  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  and  its  Government,  what  great  purpose 
is  set  forth  to  Justify,  inspire,  and  sustain  them, 
in  the  proseontion  of  so  gigantic  a  struggle  t 
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Is  it  to  restore  the  rebellious  States  to  the 
Untoii,  and  slavery  to  the  safeguards  of  the 
CoustitutioQ  ?  To  re^tablUh  the  fatal,  malig- 
naac  evil,  not  oitly  in  all  its  original  power,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  to  give  it  re- 
newed strength  and  vigor  I  For  they  fall  into 
a  most  pernicious  error  who  imagine,  that  in 
sotne  accidental  or  fortuitous  way,  slavery  is  to 
receive  Its  death-wound  in  this  war,  even  al- 
though it  may  end  in  its  re^tablishment.  Let 
no  such  monstrous  delusion  be  entertained. 
The  ethical  Providence  of  the  worhl  never  re- 
turns upon  its  own  footsteps.  God  wastes  not 
a  single  one  of  His  dispensations,  repeats  not 
one  of  man^s  neglected  opportunities.  Slavery 
must  die,  and  die  now,  by  the  enlightened  will 
of  the  nation,  or  the  nation  itself  must  die- 
must  have  its  own  heart  eaten  out  by  its  poi- 
sonous, deadly  virus. 

Bat  without  reference  to  this  inevitable  and 
final  consummation,  what  a  solecism  in  human 
affairs  does  this  war  present,  when  viewed 
from  its  own  ground,  as  war,  in  the  light  of  its 
own  logic!  In  the  history  of  the  world  was  it 
ever  before  proposed  to  **  conquer  a  peace  "  by 
carefully  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  war? 
Was  il  ever  before  proposed  **  to  weaken  and 
disable  "  a  powerful  enemy  by  becoming  the 
keeper,  and  enforcing  the  labor,  of  four  mill- 
ions of  his  subjects,  for  his  sole  benefit  and 
8npi>ort  ?  To  **  overcome  his  resistance  ^  by 
compelling  a  supply  of  the  very  means  without 
which  he  would  become  utterly  helpless? 
Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  these  four  millions 
of  unwilling  worhere^  from  whose  labor  the  en- 
emy draws  his  daily  sustenance,  were  in  a 
night  to  have  the  color  of  their  skin  changed  to 
the  Caucasian  hue,  and  these  white  men  were 
to  send  a  message  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  our  armies,  that  they  were  loyal  men,  lovers 
of  liberty  and  the  Union,  and  only  awaited  his 
permission  to  rise  in  their  might  and  with  one 
fell  swoop  destroy  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  malignant  power  of  the  enemy.  And  sup- 
pose that  this  commander-in-chief  should  re- 
fuse tlie  oroffered  assistance,  and  insist  that  his 
eonsiitutional  duty  was,  to  employ  his  great 
army  in  standing  guard  over  these  willing  al- 
lies of  the  nation,  and  compelling  them  to  serve 
and  support  its  implacable  enemy.  What  judg- 
ment would  a  skilful  strategist,  an  able  gen- 
eral, pass  on  snch  a  plan  for  carrying  on  a  great 
war?  What  woald  be  the  sentence  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  mankind  on  such  patriotism  and 
utatesmanshin  ?  And  yet,  is  not  this  a  sober 
statement  o£  the  facta,  as  they  present  them- 
selves at  this  moment,  with  this  aifference  only 
— that  the  men,  who,  the  other  day,  with  cries 
of  Joy,  ran  to  embrace  our  army  on  the  shores 
of  Port  Royal  while  its  enemy  fled,  had  not  all 
cuticles  of  the  supposed  color  ? 

3j  what  unparalleled  infatuation  is  it,  that 
even  yet,  after  all  the  overwhelming  proofs  of 
the  execrable  character  of  slavery,  the  under- 
Btandinffs  and  hearts  of  our  public  men  are  en- 
tlinUleu  and  awed  in  its  presenoe-^bound  ab- 


jectly, as  by  a  spell  of  Circe,  to  cringe  and  bow 
to  its  diabolical  intimations.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  exigency  created  by  it,  our 
rulers  have  not  hesitated  to  set  aside  the  most 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
In  the  name  of  national  sii^ety  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  suspend  the  great  writ  of  freedom, 
the  habeas  corpus^  for  two  hundred  years  held 
sacred  by  all  men  speaking  the  English  tongue, 
and  to  put  manacles  on  the  hands  of  American 
citizens.  But  to  refuse  any  longer  to  stand 
guard  over  the  rebePs  slave,  or,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  the  irights  of  human  nature  and  of  na- 
tional existence,  to  permit  his  shackles  to  be 
knocked  ofi^  is  a  thing  only  to  be  thought  of 
with  fear  and  trembling — to  be  excused  by  all 
sorts  of  phrases,  and  to  be  waited  for,  until  it 
gets  ttM/y*  transacted  in  some  way  not  to  excite 
the  latent  treason  of  the  half-suppressed  rebels 
of  the  Border  States,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
old  master,  slavery,  and  with  the  old  insolence, 
are  still  pennitted  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
national  Government,  and  give  the  word  of 
command  to  the  national  armies.  While  the 
earnest  convictions  of  the  loyal  people  of  the 
free  States,  who  furnish  these  armies,  are  flout- 
ed as  fanatical  and  not  to  be  regarded,  on  the 
ground,  apparentlyj  that  their  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  are  unconditional. 

Is  it  not  titiie,  O  men  of  America,  rightful 
heirs  of  the  great  inheritance,  that  we  should 
rouse  ourselves  to  a  sense  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  enemy  we  have  to  overcome,  and  of  the 
deadly  perils  that  environ  us  ?  Look,  I  beseech 
you,  at  the  battle-field,  upon  which  we  are  called 
to  pour  out  the  blood  of  our  8on»— for  who  of 
us  has  not  there  a  dear  son  ? — what  a  spectacle 
does  it  present  I  On  the  one  hand  stands  the 
great  army  of  slavery,  openly,  boldly,  proudly, 
in  the  name  of  Slavbbt,  warrins  for  its  tri- 
umph. On  the  other  hand  stands  the  army 
of  freedom,  covertly,  abjectly*  in  the  name 
of  Union,  waging  ^^  a  vague  and  aimless  fight,^' 
but  still  for  Slavkbt  1 1 

**  One  gnardi  throagh  love  Its  gbMtly  throne, 
Aud  oue  throogli  resr  to  ravenAce  grown." 

How,  think  you,  must  such  a  battle  end? 
Shall  not  slavery,  that  *^  dares  and  dares  and 
dares,*'  not  rather  triumph,  than  liberty  that 
cowers  and  hides  herself?  Or,  rather,  shall 
not  liberty  disown  the  cowardly,  craven  souls, 
thnt  dare  not  fight  openly  in  her  name,  and 
yield  them  up  to  become,  in  very  fact,  the 
^*  mudsills  ^  of  that  hideous  throne  they  so  rev- 
erence ? 

We  may  not  flatter  ourselves:  on  this  plan 
of  the  battle  we  need  not  hope  to  conquer. 
The  inestimable  sacrifices  we  oner  will  be  but 
vain  oblntiona  '  To  the  Eternal  Justice  there  is 
no  sweet  savor  in  them.  O  ft'iendf^  we  must 
not  allow  our  children  to  be  so  driven  *'  like 
dumb  cattle ''  to  the  shambles.  Let  us  demand 
an  open  fight  on  the  ground  of  the  great  decla- 
ration: **AlL  MKN  ABE  CHEATED  EQUAL,  WSf" 
DOWBD  BT  THBIB  ObBATOB  WITH  THE  INAUEN- 
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ABLB  BIGBTB  OF  UFB,  UKKBTT,  AKD  THS  PITBSUIT 

OF  HAPPINS88."  Onlj  in  the  streogth  of  tlie  great 
idea  which  it  oontaiDs,  have  we  the  right  even 
to  ask  to  oonqaer.  Only  in  its  same  dare  we 
eeDd  forth  oar  brave  sons  to  die.  Only  with 
the  consolation  that  they  fell  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  hmnaDity,.  shall  we  be 
able  to  assuage  the  grieft  that  must  wring  and 
break  oor  hearts  at  their  loss. 

And  yoo,  eliot  of  the  people,  wlio  bnt  now 
60  eager^  persuaded  them  &at  ycu  were  the 
qualified  of  God,  and  fit  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  at  the  doors  of  that  oapitoi*,  the  ohoeen 
temple  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  humanity  on 
this  continent — is  it  not  time  that  you  should 
lift  yourselves  to  the  level  of  the  great  issue  ? 
In  the  ethical  evolutions  of  our  national  history, 
a  second  great  £ba  presents  itself — ^another 
"  time  to  try  men^s  souls  "  stands  face  to  face 
with  the  present  hour.  The  question  is  not 
now,  as  a  high  official  personage  seems  to  think, 
a  merely  technical,  attorney  one,  of  construing 
the  letter  of  tJbe  Constitution,  but  of  refounding 
the  nation,  and  rehabilitating  the  national  in- 
stitutions and  Government,  Slavery  by  its  omen 
act  has  outlawed  itself.  The  determination  of 
its  future  status  settles  the  whole  matter  in  issue. 
To  restore  it  now  to  the  Union — to  receiye  it 
again  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  refound  the  na- 
tion upon  it — to  make  it  the  ba^  of  our  na- 
tional institutions  and  the  corner-stone  of  our 
futore  civilization  and  history.  This  calami- 
tous oonsequence  is  of  the  very  nature  of  thincs, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  evaded  when  once  tne 
Ignominious  restitution  shall  have  been  accom* 
plished. 

Beside,  who,  except  those  *'  that  have  eyes 
and  see  not,"  can  fail  to  understand  the  provi- 
dential intimation.  These  colored  men  of  the 
South  are  the  men  whose  blood  should  pay  the 
price  of  their  own  redemption.  I^  in  the  pres- 
ent supreme  hour,  *^  there  can  be  no  salvation 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,"  they  also  should 
have  the  privilege  of  making  the  great  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  needed  discipline  and  neceteary  prepa- 
ration for  ^e  possession  of  freedom,  that  they 
who  seek  it  should  be  willing  to  die  for  it.  It 
is  for  you  to  give  them  the  opportunity — to 
organize  and  ^ide  them  into  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized war£are,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  grow 
into  an  irrepressible  mass  of  barbarism,  by  and 
by  to  burst  into  a  wild  and  all-devouring  con- 
flagration. For  the  sake  of  our  common  human- 
ity, it  is  your  most  sacred  duty  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  destiny,  bound  up  as  it  is  wiUi  that 
of  the  nation,  and,  by  your  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, guide  them  on  thiir  road  to  freedom,  and 
ours  to  national  regeneration  and  gloiy. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  able  to  answer  to  the 
reproaches  of  our  fellow-men,  on  account  of 
slavery,  that  its  existence  ante-dated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  but  an  ex- 
traneous incident  in  its  history,  for  which  the 
founders  were  not  responsible.  Bnt  if  now  it 
shall  be  voluntarily  taken  back  into  the  bosom 


of  the  nation,  we  shall  deserve,  as  we  shall  most 
sorely  receive,  the  open  scorn  of  all  mankind. 

But  why  dionld  we  not,  in  this  imminent 
crisis  of  our  national  existence,  lay  to  heart  the 
great  lesson  of  the  ages — ^that  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence, that  shapes  all  human  wiU  and  efifort 
into  history,  even  from  a  necessity  of  its  own 
nature,  oannot  do  otherwise  than  pursue,  with 
an  unappeasable  divine  hostility,  all  false  pre- 
tences and  lies — cannot  do  otherwise  than  blast, 
with  a  celestial,  eternal  hatred,  the  grandest 
human  structures  attempted  on  such  founda- 
tions—sending  false  nations  as  easily  as  false 
men  to  judgment  and  eternal  doom. 

Many  centuries  ago,  in  another  far-off  land, 
a  favored  people  stood,  like  us,  in  the  ver^ 
pitch  of  a  ^eat  national  crisis.  The  aU-benen- 
cent  Providence  had  presented  to  them,  like- 
wise, the  opportunitv  of  refounding  their  nation- 
ality upon  a  basis  of  eternal  truth — that  **  truth 
whereby  all  men  are  made  free."  The  final 
question  was  put  to  them  with  the  same  terri- 
ble emphasis  that  to-day  is  put  to  us :  ^^  Whom 
will  TS  have,  Barabbas  or  Jssub  called  the 
Christ  I"  "Not  He,"  they  cried, "  but  Barabbas. 
Away  with  him  to  the  cross;  Barabbas  is  our 
man — give  us  Barabbas."  And  they  got  Barab- 
bas, and  with  him  such  guidance  as  a  thief  and  a 
liar  had  to  give.  We  Imow  the  result.  A  na- 
tion for  whom  the  Daia  Logoi  had  been  written 
by  Gtod's  own  finger — ^who  had  stood  at  the 
nether  part  of  the  mount  and  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  ^^  that  God  answered  with  a  voice ; " 
— ^a  people  who  had  Abraham  to  their  father, 
and  a  long  line  of  divinely  inspired  men  for 
teachers  and  guides;  after  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  perpetual  d'lspersion  and  dilapidation, 
from  the  hour-of  that  fatal  choice,  are  now,  it 
is  said,  "  prophetically  crying  *  old  clo\  old  cloV 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  world." 

And  to-day,  even  in  this  very  hour,  in  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  people,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  that  capitol  whereryou,  their  elbot, 
deliberate  to  become  more  renowned  than  any 
Boman  Senate,  or  to  sink  into  ignominious  con- 
tempt and  forgetfulness,  stands  the  old  Inexorable 
Questioner,  and  demands  a  right  true  answer 
to  the  jCnaZ,  fattful  question,  **  Whom  will  y$ 
serve,  BloMry  or  fbbsdom?  " 


Doc.  11. 


ARE  SOUTHERN   PRIVATEERSMEN 

PIRATES. 

LBTTERTO  HON.  IRA  HARRIS,  U.  B.  SSKATOa 

BT  CHABLES  P.   DALT,   LL.D. 

Kex?  York,  DeeezniMr  21, 1861. 

Dear  Sm :  In  compliance  with  your  request 
at  our  conversation  in  Washington,  I  will  pnt 
in  writing  the  reasons  why  the  Southern  pri- 
vateersmen  should  be  regaled  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  not  as  pirates. 

Privateering  is  a  lawfbl  mode  of  war&re,  ex- 
cept among  those  nations  who,  by  treaty,  stip- 
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nlate  that  they  will  not,  as  between  themselres, 
resort  to  it  Pirates  are  the  general  enemies 
of  all  mankind — ho8te9  humani  generU;  but 
privateersmen  act  nnder  and  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  nation  or  power  by  whom  they 
are  commissioned.  They  enter  into  certain  se- 
cnrities  that  they  will  respect  the  rights  of  nen- 
trals;  their  ressd  is  liable  to  seizure  and  con- 
demnation if  they  act  illegally,  and  they  wage 
war  only  against  the  Power  with  which  the 
anthority  that  commissioned  them  is  at  war. 
A  privateer  does  no  more  than  is  done  by  a 
man-of-war,  namely,  seize  the  vessel  of  the  ene^ 
my,  the  prize  or  booty  being  distributed  as  a 
reward  among  the  captors.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  vessel  of  war  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  manned  and  main- 
tained by  it,  whilst  the  other  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, undertaken  for  the  same  general  purpose. 
and  giving  guarantees  that  it  will  be  conducted 
according  to  the  established  usages  of  war.  In 
short,  one  is  a  public,  the  other  a  private  vessel- 
of-war,  neither  of  which  acquires  any  right  to  a 
prize  taken,  until  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture 
19  declared  by  a  competent  court,  under  whose 
direction  the  thing  taken  is  condemned  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  in  snch  pro- 

S>rtion  as  the  law  considers  equitable.  The 
overnment  of  the  United  States  declined  to 
become  a  party  to  the  international  treaty  of 
Paria,  in  1856;  and  therefore  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States— as  well  those  who  are 
now  maintaining  the  Government  as  those  who 
are  in  rebellion  against  it — ^have  never  agreed 
to  dispense  with  privateering.  It  is  not  our 
interest  to  do  so.  We  are  a  maritime  people, 
with  a  large  extent  of  sea-coast,  which,  whilst 
it  leaves  us  greatly  exposed  to  attacks  by  sea, 
at  the  same  time  affords  facilities  that  render 
priTateering,  to  us,  one  of  our  most  effective 
arms  in  warfare.  This  was  the  case  in  our  con- 
test with  England  in  1812;  and  should  a  war 
now  grow  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  priva- 
teering would  be  indi!«pen8ab1e,  to  enable  us  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  a  Power  as  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  agninst  this 
mode  of  warfare,  but  nations,  like  individuals, 
act  upon  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  natural  defences  which 
grow  out  of  their  situation;  and  a  system, 
Uierefore,  which  enables  us  to  keep  but  a  small 
navy  in  peace  and  improvise  a  large  one  in  war, 
will  never  be  relinquished,  because  nations  who 
have  every  thing  to  lose,  or  little  to  gain,  by 
its  continuance,  desire  that  it  should  be  gen- 
erally abolished. 

Being  then  a  legitimate  mode  of  making  war, 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  Southern 
soldier  who  takes  up  arms  against  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  land,  and  the 
SoQtbem  privateersman  who  dues  the  same 
upon  the  water!  Practically  there  is  none,  and 
if  one  should  be  held  and  exchanged  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  the  other  is  equally  entitled  to  the 
priyUege.    The  court  before  which  the  crew  of 


the  Jefferion  Dani»  were  convicted  as  pirates, 
held  uiat  they  conld  not  be  regarded  as  pri- 
vateers, upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
acting  nnder  the  authority  of  an  independent 
State,  with  the  recognized  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. This  objection  applies  emially  to  the 
man-of-wars-men  in  the  Southern  fleets,  and  to 
every  soldier  in  the  Southern  army,  none  of 
whom  are  acting  under  the  authority  of  a 
recognized  government.  The  Oonstitntlon  de* 
fines  treason  to  be  the  levying  of  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  the  giving  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  its  enemies.  All  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  doing  this.  The  guilt  of  the  one  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  There 
IS  not  and  cannot  be,  in  this  respect,  any  differ* 
ence  between  them.  Why  then  is  the  mariner 
distinguished  fh>m  the  soldier,  as  pursuing  the 
infamous  calling  of  a  pirate?  If,  as  the  courts 
have  held,  he  cannot  be  conridered  as  a  priva- 
teersman from  the  want  of  the  authority  of  a 
recognized  government,  does  it  necessarily  fol- 
low that  he  is  or  nrast  be  a  pirate!  The  pirate 
is  the  Ishmaelite  of  the  ocean,  submitting  to  no 
law  and  recognizing  no  authority,  human  or  di- 
vine ;  an  ouUaw,  setting  all  the  restraints  of 
society  at  defiance,  whose  object,  unrelieved  by 
any  other  motive,  is  plunder,  and  who  in  the 
attainment  of  that  object  hesitates  at  no  extent 
of  wickedness.  Is  tliis  the  position  of  the 
Southern  privateersman!  It  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Jeffenon  Davis^  that  all  the  formal- 
ities which  governments  require  In  Uie  fitting 
out  of  privateers  had  been  scrupulously  com- 
plied with,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 
Southern  privateersman  holds  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  the  marine  freebooter, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  acting  under  the  authority 
and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  what  he  at  least 
regards  as  a  government.  His  true  position  is 
that  of  a  rebel  upon  the  ocean.  As  a  mariner 
it  is  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  its  pursuits 
are  those  on  which  he  depends  for  a  livelihood ; 
and  though  it  be  conceded  that  he  is  attracted 
to  the  kind  of  service  upon  which  he  enters  by 
the  hope  of  large  pecuniary  profits,  is  he  not  as 
well  as  the  soldier  entitled  to  the  oonsideratioa 
that  he  may  also  be  influenced  by  a  mixed  mo- 
tive !  It  is  the  motive  tliat  settles  whether  an 
act  is  criminal  or  not.  It  is  by  that  test  that 
we  determine,  in  the  taking  of  property  by 
force,  whether  the  act  was  a  robbery  or  a  tres- 
pass. Judging  the  Southern  mariner  then  by 
this  standard,  can  we  say  that  he  is  nut  swayed 
by  the  same  passions,  influenced  by  the  same 
excitement,  and  imbued  with  the  same  political 
opinions,  that  have  led  such  a  multitude  of  men 
to  take  part  in  this  rebellion !  And  if  he  is, 
does  not  that  distinguish  him  from  the  common 
criminal ! 

The  act  which  he  has  committed — that  of 
rising  in  arms  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  to  sever  one  part  of  its  teititory  from  the 
rest — is  more  injurious  to  the  nation  than  any 
damage  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the  predatory 
acts  of  the  pirate.    It  is  the  gravest  and  weigh- 
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tiest  offence  that  a  citizen  can  commit ;  but 
mankind  have  always  distinguished  between 
political  offences  and  meaner  and  more  merce- 
nary crimes,  a  distinction  which  Coke,  the  pro- 
fouiidest  of  English  jurists,  had  in  view  when 
he  says  that  ^^  those  things  which  are  of  the 
highest  criminality  may  be  of  the  least  dis- 
grHce."  Of  this  political  offence  the  Southern 
privateersman  is  guilty,  but  lie  is  not  a  pirate, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  attempting  to  treat 
him  as  such  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  case  in 
point  from  our  own  an  nab.  On  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  American  revolution  a  number  of 
privateers  were  equipped  by  the  colonists,  first 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  afterward  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1777,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  British  pai'liament,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  any  colonist,  taking 
part  in  privateering,  was  declared  to  be  a 
pirate ;  and  if  taken,  he  was  to  be  committed 
by  any  magistrate  to  the  common  jail  upon  the 
charge  of  piracy,  and  there  detained  until 
the  king  or  privy  council  should  determine 
whether  it  was  expedient  or  not  to  try  liim  for 
that  offence.  This  act,  which  was  framed  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  a  roan  of  an  unscrupulous,  arbi- 
trary, and  despotic  character,  was  strenuously 
oppo:»ed  upon  its  passage  by  Fox,  Dunning, 
Barre,  and  all  the  liberal  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  denounced  by  Burke  in  tue  se- 
verest terms  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  tlie 
sheriffs  of  Bristol :  "  The  persons,"  he  said, 
*^  who  make  a  naval  war  upon  us  in  consequence 
of  the  present  troubles,  may  be  rebels ;  hut  to 
call  or  treat  them  as  pirates,  is  to  confound  the 
natural  distinction  of  things,  and  the  nature  of 
crimes.  *  *  The  general  sense  of  mankind 
tells  me  that  those  offences  which  may  possibly 
arise  from  mistaken  virtue,  are  not  in  the  class 
of  infamous  actions ; "  and  he  further  remarked 
that  if  Lord  Balmanno,  in  the  Scotch  rebellion, 
had  driven  off  the  cattle  of  twenty  clans,  he 
would  have  tli ought  it  a  low  juggle,  unworthy 
of  the  English  judicature,  to  have  tried  him  for 
felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows.  The  act  was  suc- 
cessively renewed  every  year  until  near  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and  during  that  period  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  w£re  detained 
under  it  in  the  English  jails.  But  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  it  accomplished  notliing.  Pri- 
vateering continued  unabated,  and  at  last  the 
persons  so  confined  were  exchanged  under  an 
act  introduced  through  the  influence  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. 

As  all  who  have  participated  in  the  rebellion 
are  alike  guilty  of  the  same  political  offence, 
and  as  there  is  in  point  of  fact  no  difference 
between  them,  the  question  then  arises — ^is 
every  seaman  or  soldier,  taken  in  anns  against 
the  Government  to  be  hung  as  a  traitor  or 
pirate  ? 

If  the  matter  is  to  be  left  to  the  courts,  con- 
viction and  the  sentence  of  death  must  follow 
in  every  instance.  In  the  case  of  the  Jefflerson 
Davis,  the  court  said,  that  during  civil  war,  In 


which  hostilities  are  prosecuted  on  an  extended 
scale,  persons  in  arms  against  the  established 
goveriiment,  captured  by  its  naval  and  military 
forces,  are  often  treated,  not  as  traitors  or 
pirates,  but  according  to  the  humane  usages  of 
war.  They  are  detamed  as  prisoners  until  ex- 
chanced  or  discharged  on  parole,  or  if  surren- 
dered to  the  civil  authonties  and  convicted, 
they  are  respited  or  pardoned ;  but  the  court 
said  that  this  was  a  matter  with  which  Courts 
and  juries  had  nothing  to  do.  That  it  was 
purely  a  question  of  governmental  policy,  de- 
jiending  upon  the  decision  of  the  executive  or 
legislative  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
not  UDon  its  judicial  organs. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  the  disposition  of  this 
matter  rests  exclusively  with  the  Government, 
and  its  decision  must  be  pronounced  sooner  or 
later,  as  every  day  increases  the  complication  and 
difficulty  growing  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  Are  the  courts  to  go  on  f  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment pre])ared  to  say  that  every  man  in 
arms  against  the  United  States,  upon  the  land 
or  upon  the  water,  is  to  be  tried  and  executed 
as  a  traitor  or  pirate  ? — either  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  right,  or  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
will  prove  an  effective  means  of  suppressing 
this  rebellion  ?  That  policy  was  tried  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  revolt  of  the  seven  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons,  by  his  orders,  suffered  death  upon 
the  scaffold ;  the  result  being  a  more  desperate 
resistance,  the  sympathy  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
Dutch. 

Neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  the  act  against  piracy,  was  framed  in  view 
of  any  such  state  of  things  as  that  which  now 
exisits.  The  civil  war  now  prevailing  is,  in  its 
magnitude,  beyond  any  thing  previously  known 
in  history.  The  revolting  States  hold  posses- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  embracing  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast, 
and  including  some  of  our  principal  cities  and 
harbors.  They  hold  forcible  possession  of  it  by 
means  of  an  army  estimated  at  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  are  practically  exercising 
over  it  all  the  power  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment. They  claim  to  have  separated  from  the 
United  States,  to  have  founded  a  government 
of  their  own,  and  are  in  armed  resistance  to 
maintain  it.  To  reduce  them  to  obedience  and 
to  recover  that  of  which  they  hold  forcible  pos- 
session, it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to 
military  means  of  more  than  corresponding 
magnitude,  until  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
have  reached  to  tlie  prodigious  number  of  a 
million  of  men.  The  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, recognizing  this  state  of  things,  have  con- 
cedea  to  the  rebellious  States  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents, a  course  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  as  we  did  precisely  the  same  thinj^ 
toward  the  States  of  South  America  in  their 
revolt  against  the  government  of  Spain.  It  is 
natural  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  con- 
sider the  Southern  States  in  the  light  of  bel- 
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ligerents  before  the  rebellion  had  expanded  to 
its  present  proportions ;  but  now  we  oannot, 
if  we  wonld,  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
war,  and  war  npon  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
usually  takes  place  between  contending  nationis 
actually  exists.  It  is  now,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be,  carried  on  upon  both  sides,  by  a  resort  to 
all  the  means  and  appliances  known  to  modem 
warfare ;  and  unless  we  are  to  fall  back  into 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  we  must  ob- 
serre  in  its  conduct  those  humane  usages  in 
the  treatment  and  exchange  of  prisoners,  which 
modern  civilization  has  shown  to  be  equally  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  of  policy. ' 

For  every  seaman  that  we  have  arre^jted  as  a 
pirate,  they  have  incarcerated  ji  northern  sol- 
dier, to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  we  do  by  the 
privateersman.  We  have  convicted  as  pirates 
four  of  the  crew  of  the  Jeffenon  DavU^  and 
there  are  others  in  New  York  awaiting  trial. 
Are  these  men  to  be  executed  ?  If  they  ore, 
then  by  that  act  we  deliberately  consign  to 
death  a  number  of  our  own  officers  and  sol- 
diers, most  of  whom  owe  their  captivity  and 
present  peril  to  the  heroic  courage  with  which 
they  stood  by  their  colors  on  a  day  of  disas- 
trous flight  and  panic. 

If  such  a  course  is  to  be  pursued,  it  will  not 
be  very  enooaraging  for  the  soldier  now  in 
arms  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  to  know 
that  what  may  be  asked  of  him  is  to  flght  upon 
one  side,  with  the  chance  of  being  hanged  upon 
the  other ;  and  in  face  of  the  enemy,  with  his 
fine  broken,  instead  of  rallying  again,  he  may, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  halter,  consider  it 
prudent  to  retire  before  the  double  danger. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  convict  these  men 
as  criminals  and  pause  there,  then  the  crime  of 
which  we  have  declared  them  to  be  guilty  is 
not  followed  by  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
proper  punishment.  There  is  no  terror  in- 
spired and  no  check  interposed  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure; for  the  plainest  man  in  the  South 
knows  that  the  motive  which  restrains  us  from 
going  further  is  the  fact,  that  the  execution  of 
these  men  as  pirates  seals  the  doom  of  a  cor- 
risponding  number  of  our  own  people — that 
tlie  account  is  exactly  balanced — ^that,  with 
ample  means  of  retaliation,  they  have  the  power 
to  prevent ;  or,  if  mutual  blood  is  to  be  shed 
in  this  way,  tee  and  not  they  will  have  com- 
menced it.  By  such  a  course  nothing  is  effect- 
edf  except  to  keep  our  own  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  cells  of  Southern  prisons,  subject  to  that 
mental  torture  produced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
their  fate,  which,  with  the  majority  of  men,  is 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  certainty  of  death 
itself, — and  oblige  them  to  endure,  in  the  ill- 
provided  and  badly  conducted  prisons  in  which 
they  are  confined,  sufferings,  tne  sickening  de- 
tails of  which  are  constantly  before  us  in  their 
published  letters  to  their  friends. 

"*  I  little  thought,"  writes  the  gallant  Ool. 
Oognwell,  of  the  regular  service,  **when  I 
fiuied  the  storm  of  bullets  at  £dwards^  Ferry, 
and  escaped  a  soldier's  death  upon  the  field, 


that  it  was  only  to  be  left  by  my  country  to 
die  upon  the  gallows."  And  the  nature  of 
tlieir  sufferings  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
told  that  the  noble-hearted  and  self-sacrificing 
Ool.  Corcoran  was  handcuffed  and  placed  in  a 
solitary  cell,  with  a  chain  attached  to  the  fioor, 
untU  the  mental  excitement  produced  by  this 
ignominious  treatment,  combining  with  a  sus- 
ceptible constitution  and  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  locality,  brought  on  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  Shdl  this  state  of  things  contmueff 
Let  us  take  counsel  of  our  common  sense. 
These  men  are  treated  as  criminals,  because^ 
while  we  give  to  the  Southern  soldier  the 
rights  of  war,  (for  numerous  exchanges  of  sol- 
diers have  taken  place,)  we  convict  the  South- 
ern mariner  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 
Is  there  any  reason,  even  upon  the  grounds  of 
policy,  for  making  this  distmction  f  We  have, 
by  the  blockade  of  the  whole  Southern  coast, 
cat  the  privateersman  off  ft*om  bringing  his 
prize  into  the  ports  of  the  South  for  adjudica- 
tion ;  and  the  ports  of  all  neutral  nations  being 
closed  against  him  for  such  a  purpose,  he  is 
deprived  of  the  means  of  making  lawfhl  prizes, 
and  must  eventually  convert  his  vessel  mto  a 
^ip«>6f-war,  or  degenerate  into  a  pirate,  by  un- 
lawful acts  which  will  make  him  amenable  t» 
the  tribanal  of  every  civilized  nation.  The 
comparative  injury  that  may  be  done  to  our 
commerce  by  the  few  privateers  which  it  will 
now  be  in  the  power  of  the  rebellious  States  to 
maintain  upon  the  ocean  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  disastrous  and  lasting  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  nation,  to  its  mdnstry, 
its  commerce,  and  its  future,  that  would  grow 
out  of  making  this  war  one  of  retaliatory  ven- 
geance. We  have  the  fruitful  experience  of 
history  to  admonish  us  that  in  such  acts  are 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution  of  nations, 
and  especially  of  republics.  By  according  to 
the  rebellious  States  tlie  rights  of  belli^rents, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  exchanging  pnsoners, 
whether  privateersmen,  man-of-war*s  men,  or 
Boldiers^we  do  not  concede  to  them  the  rights 
of  sovereignty.  There  is  a  well-defined  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Court  in  the  case  of  Rose  vs. 
Himroley,  4  Cranch,  241.  One  may  exist  with- 
out the  other;  and  by  exchanging  prisoners, 
therefore,  we  concede  nothing  and  admit  noth- 
ing, except  what  everybody  knows,  that  actual 
war  exists,  and  that,  as  a  Christian  people,  we 
mean  to  carry  it  on  according  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations. 

The  existing  embarrassment  is  easily  over- 
come. All  farther  prosecutions  can  be  stopped, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  privateersmen  who  have 
been  convicted,  the  President,  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Court  that  tried  them,  can, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  relievo 
them  from  their  position  as  crimmals,  and  place 
them  in  that  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we 
are  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  restoration  of 
t^e  Union,  and  that  every  act  of  aggression  not 
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«S8eniiAl  to  inilitaiy  snoeess  will  bat  separate 
more  widely  the  two  sectiona  from  each  other, 
and  increase  die  diffioulty  of  eementing  ua 
again  in  one  nationality.  We  are  to  remember 
that  the  people  of  the  Soath,  wboae  infirmity 
it  has  been  to  haye  very  eztraragant  ideas  of 
their  own  superiority,  and  whose  contempt  of 
the  people  of  the  North  has  been  in  proporticm 
to  their  want  of  information  respecting  them — 
haye  been  harried  into  their  present  position  by 
the  professional  politicians  and  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, to  whom  they  have  hitherto  been  ao- 
castomed  to  confide  the  management  of  their 
pnblid  affairs ;  that,  thoogh  prone  to  commit 
oatrageoos  acts  when  under  t|ie  influence  of 
-excitement,  they  are  upon  the  Vhole  a  kindly 
and  affectionate  peofde,  and  have,  when  not 
blinded  by  passion,  a  very  keen  perception  of 
their  own  interests:  that  there  are,  throughout 
the  South,  thousands  of  loyal  hearts  paruyzed 
by  the  excitement  around  them,  who  still  cling 
to  the  flag  of  their  fathers  and  await  the  deliv- 
ering stroke  of  our  armies.  Relying  on  our 
superior  naval  and  military  strength,  and  the 
settled  determination  of  our  people  that  this 
nation  shall  not  be  dismembered,  we  may,  as 
the  Swiss  Cantons  recently  did  in  a  similar 
crisis,  put  down  this  rebellion.  That  great 
duty  imposes  upon  us  all  the  exigencies  of  war, 
and  they  are  greater  and  heavier  than  those 
which  the  Swiss  government  had  to  contend 
with.  We  have  to  carry  on  the  war  against  a 
people  who  have  a  large  and  well-appointed 
army,  under  skilfhl  generals,  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, in  a  country  abounding  with  strategic 
points  of  defence.  War,  when  oonduoted  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  strictest  usages  of  humanity, 
is,  as  all  who  have  shared  in  the  recent  battles 
know,  a  sufficiently  bloody  business;  and  if 
we  are  to  add  t*  its  horrors  by  hanging  up  all 
who  fall  into  our  hands  as  traitors  or  pirates, 
we  leave  the  South  no  alternative  but  resist- 
ence  to  the  last  extremity ;  and,  should  we  ul- 
timately triumph,  we  would  have  entailed  upon 
us,  as  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  maintaining  a  Govern- 
ment by  force,  over  a  people  conqaered,  but 
not  sabdaed.       Very  truly  yours, 

Ghaslbs  p.  Dalt. 


Doo.  12. 
BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS,  VA^ 

FOUOHT  JULY  21,    1861. 
GEITSRAL  BEAUREOARD»B  REPORT* 

HlllMiDiJftTtU  FlUT  CORPB  AmTT  OF  TBI  POTOMAO,  7 

If  AHAtsia,  August  16, 1801.  S 
Gbkvral  :  The  War  Department  having  been 
informed  by  me,  by  telegraph  on  the  17tb  of 
July,  of  the  movement  of  General  McDowell, 
Qenerid  Johnston  was  immediately  ordered  to 
form  a  Junction  of  his  army  corps  with  mine, 
ahould  the  movement,  in  hb  Judgment,  be 

•  8m  volniM  a,  Deenmsnts,  ptgw  1,  111,  sas  tad  808. 


deemed  advisable.  General  Holmes  waa  alao 
directed  to  push  forward  with  two  regimenta^  a 
battery  and  one  company  df  cavalry. 

In  view  of  these  propoeitioiis,  approaching 
reinforcements  modifying  my  plan  of  operationa 
so  fiur  asto  determine  on  aUacking  the  enemy 
at  Oentreville  as  soon  aa  I  [^oold  hear  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  two  reinforcing  columns, 
I  sent  one  of  my  aids,  €<^nel  Chrisholm,  of 
South  Oarolina,  to  meet  and  communicate  my 
plana  to  General  Johnston,  and  my  wish  that 
one  portion  of  his  force  should  maivh  hj  the 
way  of  Aldie,  and  take  the  enemy  on  his  right 
flank  and  in  the  rear  at  Oentreville.  Difficul- 
ties, however,  of  an  insuperable  character  in 
connection  with  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  marching  condition  of  his  troops,  made  this 
impracticable,  and  it  was  determined  our  forces 
should  be  united  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Rnn, 
and  thence  advance  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

General  Johnston  arrived  here  about  noon  on 
the  20th  July,  and  being  my  senior  in  rank,  he 
necessarily  assumed  eommand  of  all  the  force 
of  the  Confederate  States,  then  concentrating  at 
this  point.  Made  acquainted  with  my  plan  of 
operations  and  dispositions  to  meet  the  enemy, 
he  gave  them  his  entire  approval,  and  gen- 
erously directed  their  execution  under  my  com- 
mand. 

In  consequence  of  the  untoward  detention, 
however,  of  some  five  thousand  (6,000)  of  Gen- 
eral  Johnston's  army  corps,  resulting  from  ^o 
inadequate  and  imperfect  means  of  transports* 
tion  for  so  many  troops,  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  it  became  necessary, 
on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  before  daylight,  to 
modify  the  plan  accepted  to  suit  the  contingency 
of  an  immediate  attack  on  our  lines  by  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy,  then  plainly  at  hand. 

The  enemy's  forces,  reported  by  their  best4B'« 
formed  Journals  to  be  fifty-five  thousand  strong^ 
I  had  learned  fi'om  reliable  sources,  on  the  night 
of  the  20th,  were  being  concentrated  in  and 
around  Oentreville,  and  along  the  Warrontoa 
turnpike  road,  to  Bull  Run,  near  whidi  .our  re- 
spective picketa  were  in  immediate  proximitv. 
This  fact,  with  the  conviction  that,  after  Ma 
signal  discomfiture  on  the  16th  of  July,  be* 
fore  Blackburn's  Ford — ^the  centre  of  my  lines 
— ^he  would  not  renew  the  attack  in  that  quar- 
ter, induced  me  at  once  to  look  for  an  attempt 
on  my  left  flank,  resting  on  the  Stone  Bridge, 
which  was  but  weakly  guarded  by  men,  as  well 
as  but  slightly  provided  with  artificial  defenaivtt 
appliances  and  artillery. 

in  view  of  these  palpable  military  conditions, 
by  half-nast  four  a.  h.,  on  the  21&t  July,  I  baa 
preparea  and  despatched  orders,  directing  the 
whole  of  the  Oonfederate  forces  within  the  Ihiea 
of  Bull  Run,  including  the  brigades,  and  regi- 
ments  of  General  Johnston,  which  had  arrived 
at  that  time,  to  be  held  in  rea^Qness  to  march 
at  a  monoent's  notice. 

At  that  hour  the  following  was  the  disposi* 
tion  of  our  forces: — 

EweU'a  brigade,  cooatitnted  aa  on  the  18th  of 
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Jalj,  remuaed  in  position  at  Union  Hilla  Ford, 
his  left  extending  along  Bull  Ron,  in  the  dijreo- 
tion  of  McLean's  Ford,  and  supported  by  Holmes' 
brigade,  Second  Tennessee  and  First  Arkansas 
regiments  a  short  distance  to  the  rear— that  is, 
at  and  near  Camp  Wig&ll. 

D.  R.  Jones'  brijosae,  from  Ewell's  left,  in 
front  of  McLean's  Ford,  and  along  the  stream 
to  Longstreet's  position.  It  was  nnchanged  in 
oiganixation,  ana  was  supported  by  Early's  bri* 
gade,  also  unchanged,  placed  behind  a  thicket 
of  young  pines,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of 
McLean*s  Ford. 

Longstreefs  brigade  held  its  former  groimd 
at  Blackburn's  Ford,  from  Jones'  left  to  Bon- 
ham's  'right,  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Jackson's  bri^gde,  oonsisting  of  Colo- 
nels James  L.  Preston's  Fourth,  Harper's  Fifth, 
Allen's  Second,  the  Twenty-seventh,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel EohoU's,  and  the  Thirty-third,  Cum- 
ming's  Virginia  regiments,  two  thousand  six 
bandred  and  eleven  strong,  which  were  posted 
behind  the  skirting  of  pines  to  the  rear  of  Black- 
bom's  and  Mitchell-s  Fords,  and  in  the  rear  of 
this  support  was  also  Bsrksdale's  Thirteenth 
raiment  Mississippi  Volunteers,  which  had 
lately  arrived  from  Lynchburg. 

Along  the  edge  of  a  pine  thicket,  in  rear  of, 
and  equi-distant  from  McLean's  and  Blackburn's 
Fords,  ready  to  support  either  position,  I  had 
also  placed  all  of  Bee's  and  Battow's  brigades 
that  had  arrived — ^namely,  two  companies  of 
the  Eleventh  Misassippij  Lieutenant-Colonel 
LiddeU ;  the  Second  Mississippi,  Colonel  Falk- 
ner;  and  the  Alabama,  with  the  Seventh  and 
EighU)  Greorgia  regiments,  (Colonel  Gartrell  and 
Lieutenant-Cdonel  Gardner,)  in  all  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  bayonets. 

Bonham's  brigade,  as  before,  held  Mitchell's 
Ford,  its  right  near  Longstreet's  left,  its  left 
extending  in  the  direction  of  Cooke's  right.  It 
was  organized  as  at  the  end  of  the  18th  of  July, 
with  Jackson's  brigade,  as  before  sud,  as  a  sup- 
port. 

Cocke's  brigade,  increased  by  seven  compa- 
nies of  the  Eighth,  Hnnton's;  three  companies 
of  tlie  Forty-ninth,  Smith's  Virginia  regiments; 
two  oompany  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  under 
Bogers  of  four  six-pounders,  occupied  the  line 
in  front  and  rear  of  Bull  Run,  extending  from 
the  durection  of  Bonham's  left,  and  guarding 
Island,  Boll's,  and  Lewis'  Fords,  to  the  right  of 
Evans'  demi-brigade,  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  also 
under  General  Cocke's  command. 

The  hitter  held  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  its  left 
oovered  a  fiirm  ford  about  one  mile  above  the 
bridge. 

Stuart's  cavahy,  some  three  hundred  men  of 
the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  ffaarded  the  level 
ground  extending  in  rear  from  Bonham's  left  to 
Cocke's  right 

Two  oompaaies  of  Radford's  cavalry  were 
held  in  reserve  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  Mitch- 
ell^s  Ford,  his  left  extending  in  the  direction  of 
Sftnart'a  rii^ 


Colonel  Pendleton's  reserve  battery  of  eight 
pieces  was  temporarily  placed  in  rear  of  Bon- 
ham's extreme  left. 

Mfjor  Walton's  reserve  battery  of  five  guns 
was  in  position  on  McLean's  fiurm,  in  a  piece  of 
woods  in  rear  of  Bee's  rights 

Hampton's  legion  of  six  companies  of  infan- 
try, six  hundr^  strong,  having  urived  that 
morning  by  the  cars  from  Richmond,  was  sub- 
sequently, as  soon  as  it  arrived,  ordered  for- 
ward to  a  position  in  immediate  vicinity  of  tiie 
Lewis  House,  as  a  support  for  any  troops  engage 
ed  in  that  quarter. 

The  effective  force  of  all  arms  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  on  that  eventful  morning,  includ- 
ing the  garrison  of  Camp  Pickens,  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  twenty -nine  guns. 

The  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  ready  for  ac- 
tion on  the  field,  may  be  set  at  six  thousand 
men  and  twenty  guns.  [That  in,  when  the  bat- 
tle begun,  Smith's  brigade  and  Fisher's  North 
Carolina  came  up  later,  and  made  a  total  of  ormy 
of  Shenandoal)  engaged  of  all.  arms,  eight  Uiou- 
sand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Hill's  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  five  hundred  and  fifty,  also 
arrived,  but  was  posted  as  reserve  to  right 
flank.] 

The  brigade  of  General  Holmes  mustered 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
bayonets,  six  guns,  and  a  company  of  cavalry 
about  ninety  strong. 

Informed  at  haB'-past  five  a.  m.,  by  Colonel 
Evans,  that  the  enemy  had  deployed  some 
twelve  hundred  men,  [these  were  wiiat  Col<Miel 
Evans  saw  of  General  Schenck's  brigade  of  €ren- 
eral  Tyler's  divbion  and  two  other  heavy  bri- 
gades, in  all  over  nine  thousand  men  and  thir- 
teen pieces  of  artillery — Carlisle's  and  Ayres' 
batteries.  That  is,  nine  hundred  men  and  two 
six-pounders,  confronted  by  nine  thousand  men 
and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  rifled,] 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  immediate 
front.  I  at  once  ordered^  him,  as  also  General 
Cocke,  if  attacked,  to  maintain  their  position  to 
the  last  extremity. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  effoctlve  method  of 
relieving  that  flank  was  by  a  rapid,  determined 
attack,  with  my  right  wing  and  centre  on  the 
enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centreville,  with  due 
precautions  against  the  advance  of  his  reserves 
from  the  direction  of  Washington.  By  such  a 
movement  I  confidently  expected  to  achieve  a 
complete  victory  for  my  country  by  twelve 
o'clock  M. 

These  new  dispositions  were  submitted  to 
General  Johnston,  who  fully  approved  them, 
and  the  orders  for  their  immeoiate  execution 
were  at  once  issued. 

Brigadier-General  Ewell  was  directed  to  be- 
gin the  movement,  to  be  followed  and  supported 
successively  by  Generals  D.  R.  Jones,.  Long- 
street,  and  Bonham  respectively,  supported  by 
their  several  appointed  reserves* 

The  cavalry,  under  Stuart  and  Radford,  were 
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to  be  held  in  band,  subject  to  future  orders  and 
ready  for  employment  as  might  be  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  battle. 

About  half-past  eight  o'clock  ▲.  ic.,  General 
Johnston  and  myself  transferred  our  bead-quar- 
ters to  a  central  position  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  whence  we  might 
watch  the  course  of  eveuts. 

Previously,  as^early  as  half-past  five,  the  Fed- 
eralists in  front  of  Evans'  nosition,  Stone  Bridge, 
had  opened  with  a  large  thirty-pounder,  Parrutt 
rifie  gun,  and  thirty  minutes  later  with  a  mod- 
erate, apparently  tentative,  fire  fh>m  a  battery 
of  rifle  pieces,  directed  first  in  front  at  Evans' 
and  then  in  the  direction  of  Cocke's  position, 
but  without  drawing  a  return  fire  and  discovery 
of  our  positions,  chiefly  because  in  that  quarter 
we  had  nothing  but  eight,  six-pounder  pieces, 
which  could  not  reach  uie  distant  enemy. 

As  the  Federalists  had  advanced  with  an  ex- 
tended line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  Evans, 
tliAt  officer  promptly  threw  forward  the  two 
flank  companies  of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina 
regiment,  and  one  company  of  Wheat*s  Louisi- 
ana battalion,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  to  cover 
his  small  front.  An  occasional  scattering  fire 
resulted,  and  thus  the  two  armies  in  that  quar- 
ter remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  marching  its  du- 
bious way  through  the  "big forest "  to  take  our 
forces  in  fiank  and  rear. 

By  half-past  eight  a.  m.,  Colonel  Evans  hav- 
ing become  satisfied  of  the  counterfeit  character 
of  the  movement  on  his  front,  and  persuaded 
of  an  attempt  to  turn  his  left  flank,  decided  to 
change  his  position  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  for 
this  purpose  immediately  put  in  motion  to  his 
left  and  rear  six  companies  of  Sloan's  Fourth 
South  Carolina  regimeut,  Wheat's  Louisiana 
battalions,  five  companies,  and  two  six-pounders 
of  Latham's  battery,  leaving  four  companies  of 
Sloan's  regiment  under  cover  as  the  sole  imme- 
diate defence  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  but  giving 
information  to  General  Cocke  of  his  change  of 
position  and  the  reasons  that  impelled  it. 

Following  a  road  leading  by  the  Old  Pittsyl- 
vania (Carter)  mansion.  Colonel  Evans  formed 
in  line  of  battle  some  four  hundred  yards  in 
rear — as  he  advanced-^f  that  house,  his  guns 
to  the  front  and  in  position,  properly  supported, 
to  its  immediate  right.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  enemy  did  not  appear  on  that  road,  which 
was  a  branch  of  one  running  by  Sudley's  Springs 
Ford  to  Brentsville  and  Dumfries,  he  turn^ 
abruptly  to  the  left,  and  marching  across  the 
fields  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  about  hnlf- 
past  nine  a.  v.,  took  a  position  in  line  of  battle ; 
his  left,  Sloan's  companies,  resting  on  the  main 
Brentsville  road  in  a  shallow  ravine,  the  Louis- 
iana battalion  to  the  right,  in  advance  some  two 
hundred  yards,  a  rectangular  course  of  wood 
separating  them— one  piece  of  his  artillery 
planted  on  an  eminence  some  seven  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear  of  Wheat's  battalion,  and  the 
other  on  a  ridge  near  and  in  rear  of  Sloan's  po- 
Bitionj  commanding  a  reach  of  the  road  Just  in 


front  of  the  line  of  battle.  In  this  order  he 
awaited  the  coming  of  ^he  masses  of  the  enemy 
now  drawing  near. 

In  the  mean  time  about  seven  o  dock  a.  u., 
Jackson's  brigade,  with  Imboden's,  and  five 
pieces  of  Walton's  battery,  had  been  sent  to 
take  up  a  position  along  Bull  Run  to  guard  the 
interval  between  Cocke's  right  and  Bonbam'a 
left,  with  orders  to  support  either  in  case  of 
need — ^the  character  and  topographical  features 
of  the  ground  having  been  shown  to  General 
Jackson  by  Captain  D.  R.  Harris,  of  the  Engi« 
neers,  of  his  army  corps. 

So  much  of  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades,  now 
united,  as  had  arrived — ^some  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  muskets — had  also  been  sent  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  tlie  position  of  the  Stone 
Bridge.  "^ 

The  enemy  beginning  his  detour  from  the 
turnpike,  at  a  point  nearly  half  way  between 
Stone  Bridge  and  Centreville,  had  pnrsued  a 
tortuous,  narrow  trace  of  a  rarely  used  road, 
through  a  dense  wood,  the  gi'eater  part  of  his 
way,  until  near  the  Sudley  road.  A  division 
under  Colonel  Hunter,  of  the  Federal  regular 
army,  of  two  strong  brigades,  was  in  the  ad- 
vance, followed  immediately  by  another  divi- 
sion under  Colonel  Heintzclman,  of  three  bri- 
gades and  seven  companies  of  regular  cavalry 
and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery — eighteen  of 
which  were  rifle  guns.  This  column,  as  it 
crossed  Bull  Run,  numbered  over  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  of  all  arms,  by  their  own  accounts. 

Burnside's  brigade,  which  here,  as  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  led  the  advance,  at  about  forty- 
five  minutes  past  nine  a.  h.,  debouched  from  a 
wood  in  sight  of  Evans'  position,  some  five 
hundred  yards  distant  from  wheat's  battalion. 

He  immediately  threw  forward  his  skir- 
mishers in  force,  and  they  became  engaged  with 
Wheat's  command  and  the  six-pouuder  gun 
under  Lieutenant  Leftwich. 

The  Federalists  at  once  advanced,  as  they 
report  officially,  the  Second  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment volunteers,  with  its  vaunted  battery  of 
six  thirteen-pounder  rifie  guns.  Sloan's  com- 
panies were  then  brought  into  action,  having 
been  pushed  forward  through  the  woods. «  The 
enemy,  soon  galled  and  staggered  by  the  fire, 
and  pressed  by  the  determined  valor  with 
which  Wheat  handled  his  battery,  until  he 
was  desperately  wounded,  hastened  up  three 
other  regiments  of  the  brigade  and  two  Dahl- 
gren  howitzers,  making  in  nil  quite  three  thou- 
simd  five  hundred  bayonets  and  eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  opposed  to  less  than  eight  hundred 
taen  and  two  six-pounder  guns. 

Despite  these  odds,  this  intrepid  command 
of  but  eleven  weak  companies  maintained  ita 
front  to  the  enemy  for  quite  an  honr,  and  until 
General  Bee  came  to  their  aid  witli  his  com- 
mand. The  heroic  Bee,  with  a  soldier's  eye 
and  recognition  of  the  situation,  had  previously 
disposed  his  command  with  skill — Imboden'a 
battery  having  been  admirably  placed  between 
the  two  brigades,  imder  shelter  behind  the  nn- 
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dolations  of  a  hill  about  oife  hundred  and  fifty 
vardd  north  of  the  now  famoos  Henry  House, 
and  very  near  where  he  sabseqnently  fell  mor- 
tally woanded,  to  the  great  mUfortune  of  his 
country,  but  after  deeds  of  deliberate  and  ever- 
memorable  courage. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  a 
battalion  of  eight  companies  of  regular  infan- 
try, and  one  of  their  best  batteries  of  six  pieces, 
(four  rifled,)  supported  by  four  companies  of 
marine:^,  to  increase  the  desperate  odas  against 
which  Evans  and  his  men  had  maintained  then* 
stand  with  an  almost  matchless  tenacity. 

General  Bee,  now  finding  Evans  sorely  pressed 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  masses  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  call  of  Colonel  Evans  threw  for- 
ward his  whole  force  to  his  aid  across  a  small 
stream — ^Young*3  Branch  and  Valley — and  en- 
gaged the  Federalists  with  impetuosity;  Im- 
boden*B  battery  at  the  time  playing  from  his 
well-chosen  position  with  brilliant  effect  with 
spherical-case,  the  enemy  having  first  opened 
on  him  from  a  rifle  battery,  probably  Griffin's, 
with  elongated  cylindrical  shells,  which  fiew  a 
few  feet  over  the  heads  of  oar  men,  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  crest  of  the  hill  immediately  in 
rear. 

As  Bee  advanced  under  a  severe  fire  he 
placed  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regi- 
ments, under  the  chivalrous  Bartuw,  at  about 
eleven  a.  m.,  in  a  wood  of  second-growth  pines, 
to  the  right  and  front  of  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  Evans'  line  of  battle;  the  Fourth 
Alabama  to  the  left  of  them,  along  a  fence  con- 
necting the  position  of  the  Georgia  regiments 
with  the  rectangular  copse  in  which  Sloan's 
Soath  Carolina  companies  were  engaged,  and 
into  which  he  also  threw  the  Second  Missis- 
sippi. A  fierce  and  destructive  conflict  now 
eusned ;  the  fire  was  withering  on  both  sides, 
while  the  enemy  swept  our  short,  thin  lines 
with  their  numerous  artillery,  which,  according 
to  their  official  reports,  at  this  time  consisted 
of  at  least  ten  rifle  guns  and  four  howitzers. 
For  an  hour  did  these  stouthearted  men  of  the 
blended  commands  of  Bee,  Evans,  and  Bartow 
breast  an  unintermitting  battle  storm,  animat- 
ed, surely,  by  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary courage  of  even  the  bravest  men  under 
fire ;  it  must  have  been  indeed  the  inspiration 
of  the  cause,  and  consciousness  of  the  great 
8ta)ce  at  issue  which  thus  nerved  and  animated 
one  and  all  to  stand  unawed  and  unshrinking 
in  such  extremity. 

Two  Federal  brigades  of  Heintzelman's  divi- 
sion were  now  brought  into  action,  led  by 
Rickett's  superb  light  battery  of  six  ten-pound- 
er rifle  guns,  which,  posted  on  an  eminence  to 
the  right  of  the  Sudley  road,  opened  fire  on 
Imboden's  battery — about  this  time  increased 
by  two  rifle  pieces  of  the  Washington  ArtiUei^ 
under  Lieut.  Richardson,  and  already  the  mark 
of  two  batteries  which  divided  their  fire  with 
Imboden,  and  two  guns,  under  Lieutenants  Da- 
vidson and  Leftwitch,  of  Latham's  battery, 
posted  as  before  mentioned. 


At  this  time,  confronting  the  enemy,  we  had 
still  but  Evans'  eleven  companies  and  two  guns 
—Bee's  and  Bartow's  four  regiments,  the  two 
companies  Eleventh  Mississippi,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell,  and  the  six  pieces  under 
Imboden  and  Richardson.  The  enemy  had  two 
divisions  of  four  strong  brigades,  including 
seventeen  companies  of  regular  infantry,  cav- 
alrv,  and  artillery,  four  companies  of  marines, 
and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  (See  official 
reports  of  Colonels  Heintzelman,  Porter,  &c.) 
Against  this  odds,  scarcely  credible,  our  ad- 
vance position  was  still  for  a  while  maintained, 
and  the  enemy's  ranks  constantly  broken  and 
shattered  under  the  scorching  fire  of  our  men ; 
but  Aresh  regiments  of  the  Federalists  came 
upon  the  field — Sherman's  and  Eeyes'  brigades 
of  Tyler's  division — as  is  stated  in  their  re- 
ports, numbering  over  six  thousand  bayonets, 
which  had  found  a  passage  across  the  rua 
about  eight  hundred  yards  above  the  Stono 
Bridge,  threatened  our  right. 

Heavy  losses  had  now  been  sustained  on  our 
side,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  personal 
worth  of  the  slain.  The  Georgia  regiment  had 
suffered  heavily,  being  exposed,  as  it  took  and 
maintained  its  position,  to  a  fire  from  the  en- 
emy, already  posted  witJiin  a  hundred  yards  of 
their  front  and  right,  sheltered  by  fences  and 
other  cover.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gardner  was  severely  wounded,  as 
also  several  other  valuable  officers ;  the  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Branch,  was 
killed,  and  the  horse  of  the  regretted  Bartow 
was  shot  under  him.  The  Fourth  Alabama 
also  sufiered  severely  from  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  thousands  of  muskets  which  they  so  daunt- 
lessly  fronted  under  the  immediate  leadership  of 
Bee  himself^  Its  brave  Colonel,  R  J.  Jones, 
was  dangerously  wounded,  and  many  gallant 
officers  fell,  slain  or  hors  de  combaU 

Now,  however,  with  the  surging  mass;  of 
over  fourteen  thousand  Federal  infantry  press- 
ing on  their  front,  and  under  the  incessant  fire 
of  at  least  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the 
fresh  brigades  of  Sherman  and  Eeyes  approach- 
ing— ^the  latter  already  in  musket  range— our 
lines  gave  back,  but  under  orders  from  General 
Bee. 

The  enemy,  maintaining  the  fire,  pressed 
their  swelling  masses  onward  as  our  shattered 
battalions  retired;  the  slaughter  for  the  mo- 
ment was  deplorable,  and  has  filled  many  a 
Southern  home  with  life-long  sorrow. 

Under  this  inexorable  stress  the  retreat  con- 
tinued until  arrested  by  the  energy  and  resolu- 
tion of  General  Bee,  supported  by  Bartow  and 
Evans,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Robinson  House, 
and  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  was  in  position  near  it. 

Imboden's  battery,  which  had  been  handled 
with  marked  skill,  but  whose  men  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  bat- 
tery, under  Lieut.  Richardson,  being  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  left  and 
front,  were  also  obliged  to  fall  back.   Imboden^ 
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leaving  a  disabled  piece  on  the  ground,  retired 
nntil  he  met  Jackson^s  brigade^  while  Richard- 
Bon  joined  the  main  body  of  his  battery  near 
the  Lewis  Hoase. 

As  onr  infantry  retired  from  the  extreme 
front  the  two  six-pounders  of  Latham's  bat- 
tery, before  mentioned,  fell  back  with  excellent 
judgment  to  suitable  positions  in  the  rear, 
when  an  effective  fire  was  maintained  upon 
the  still  advancmg  lines  of  the  Federalists  with 
damaging  effect  until  their  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  when  they,  too,  were  with- 
drawn in  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
rejoined  their  captain. 

From  the  point  previously  indicated,  where 
General  Johnston  and  myself  had  established 
our  head-quarters,  we  heard  the  continuous 
roll  of  musketry  and  the  sustained  din  of  tbe 
artillery,  which  announced  the  serious  out- 
bursts of  the  battle  on  our  left  flank,  and 
we  anxiously,  but  confidently,  awaited  similar 
sounds  of  conflict  from  onr  front  at  GentreviUe, 
resulting  from  tbe  prescribed  attack  in  that 
quarter  by  our  right  wing. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  however, 
this  expectation  was  dissipated,  from  Briga- 
dier-General Ewell  informing  me,  to  my  pro- 
found disappointment,  that  my  orders  for  his 
advance  had  miscarried,  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  from  General  D.  R. 
Jones,  he  had  just  thrown  his  brigade  across 
the  stream  at  Union  Mills.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  now  too  late  for  tbe  effective  ex- 
ecution of  the  contemplated  movement,  which 
must  have  required  quite  three  hours  for  the 
troops  to  get  into  position  for  the  attack ; 
therefore,  it  became  immediately  necessary  to 
depend  on  new  combinations  and  other  dispo- 
sitions suited  to  the  now  pressing  exigency. 
The  movement  of  the  right  and  centre,  already 
begun  by  Jones  and  Longstreet,  was  at  once 
countermanded  with  the  sanction  of  Greneral 
Johnston,  and  we  arranged  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  field  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give 
ns  battle.  Under  these  circumstances  our  re- 
serves not  already  in  movement  were  imme- 
diately ordered  up  to  support  our  left  flank, 
namely — Holmes'  two  regiments  and  battery 
of  artillery,  under  Captain  Lindsey  Walker,  of 
six  guns,  and  Early's  brigade.  Two  regiments 
fh>m  Bonham's  brigade,  with  Kemper's  four 
six-pounders,  were  also  called  for,  and,  with 
the  sanction  of  General  Johnston,  Generals 
Swell,  Jones,  (D.  R.,)  Longstreet,  and  Bonham, 
were  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  to  their 
several  fronts  to  retain  and  engross  the  enemy's 
reserves  and  forces  on  their  flank,  and  at  and 
around  Oentreville.  Previously,  our  respective 
chiefs  of  staff'— Major  Rhett  and  Colonel  Jor- 
dan—had been  left  at  my  head-qnarters  to 
hasten  up  and  give  directions  to  any  troops 
that  might  arrive  at  Manassas. 

These  orders  having  been  duly  despatched  by 
staff  officers,  at  lO.SO  a.  m..  General  Johnston 
and  myself  set  out  for  the  immediate  field  of 
action,  which  we  reached  in  the  rear  of  the 


Robinson  and  Widow  Henry 's  houses,  at  about 
12  iL  and  just  as  the  commands  of  Bee,  Bartow, 
and  Evans  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wooded  ravine 
behind  the  former,  stoutly  held  at  the  time  by 
Hampton  with  his  legion,  which  had  made  a 
stand  there  after  having  previously  been  as  far 
forward  as  the  turnpike,  where  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Johnson,  an  officer  of  brilliant  promise,  waa 
killed,  and  other  severe  losses  were  sustained. 

Before  our  arrival  upon  the  scene,  General 
Jackson  had  moved  forward  with  his  brigade 
of  five  Virginia  reflpments  from  his  position  in 
reserve,  and  had  judiciously  taken  post  below  the 
brim  of  the  plateau,  nearly  east  of  the  Henry 
house,  and  to  the  left  of  the  ravine  and  woods 
occupied  by  the  mingled  remnants  of  Bee's,  Bar- 
tow's, and  Evans'  commands,  with  Imboden'a 
battery,  and  two  of  Stanard's  pieces  placed  so 
as  to  play  upon  the  oncoming  enemy,  supported 
in  the  immeidiate  rear  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Preston's 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  EcholFs  regiments,  on 
the  right  by  Harper's  and  on  the  left  by  Allen's 
and  Cumming's  regiments. 

As  soon  as  General  Johnston  and  myself 
reached  the  field,  we  were  occupied  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  heroic  troops,  whose  pre- 
vious stand,  with  scarce  a  parallel  has  nothing 
more  valiant  in  all  the  pages  or  history,  and 
whose  losses  fitly  tell  why,  at  length,  their  lines 
had  lost  their  cohesion.  It  was  now  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston  impressively  and  gallantly  charged 
to  the  front  with  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  Ala- 
bama regiment  by  his  side,  all  the  field-officers 
of  the  regiment  having  been  previously  disabled. 
Shortly  aherward  I  placed  S.  R.  Gist  Adjutant 
and  Inspector-General  of  South  Carolina,  a  vol- 
unteer aide-de-camp  of  General  Bee,  in  com- 
mand of  this  regiment,  and  who  led  it  again  to 
the  front  as  became  its  previous  behavior,  and 
remained  with  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  we  had  thus  rallied  and  disposed 
onr  forces,  I  urged  General  Johnston  to  leave 
the  immediate  conduct  of  the  field  to  me,  while 
he,  repairing  to  Portico — ^the  Lewis  house — 
should  urge  reinforcements  forward.  At  first 
he  was  unwilling,  but  reminded  that  one  of  us 
must  do  so,  and  that  properly  it  was  his  place, 
he  reluctantly,  but  fortunately,  complied ;  for- 
tnnately,  because  from  that  position,  by  his 
energy  and  sagacity,  his  keen  perception  and 
anticipation  of  my  needs,  he  so  directed  the  re- 
serves as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  day. 

As  General  Johnston  departed  for  Portico, 
Colonel  Bartow  reported  to  me  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  Seventh  Georgia  Volunteers,  (Gar- 
trdl's,)  which  I  ordered  him  to  post  on  the  left 
of  Jackson's  line,  in  the  edge  of  tne  belt  of  pines 
bordering  the  southeastern  rim  of  tlie  plateaU| 
on  which  the  battle  was  now  to  rage  so  long 
and  so  fiercely. 

Colonel  Wm.  Smith's  battalion  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Virginia  Volunteers  having  also  come  up 
by  my  orders,  I  placed  it  on  the  left  of  Gartrell's 
as  my  extreme  left  at  the  time.  Repairing  then 
to  the  right,  I  placed  Hampton's  Legion,  which 
had  suffered  greatly,  on  that  flank  somewhat  to 
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the  rear  of  Harper's  regiment^  and  also  the  seven 
oompanies  of  the  Eighth  (Hanton's)  Virginia 
regiment,  which,  detached  from  Cocke's  brigade 
by  mj  orders  and  those  of  General  Johnston, 
had  opportunely  reached  the  ground.  These, 
with  Harper's  regiment,  constituted  a  reserve 
to  protect  onr  right  flank  firom  an  advance  of 
the  enemy  from  the  quar^r  of  the  stone  bridge, 
and  served  as  a  support  for  the  linQ  of  battle, 
which  was  formed  on  the  right  by  Bee's  and 
Evans'  commands,  in  the  centre  by  four  regi- 
ments of  Jackson's  brigade,  with  Imboden's 
four  ax-pounders,  Walton's  five  guns,  (two 
rifled,)  two  guns  (one  piece  rifled)  of  Stanard's 
and  two  sixrpounders  of  Kogers'  batteries,  the 
latter  under  Lient.  Heaton ;  and  on  the  left  by 
Gartrell's  reduced  ranks  and  Gol.  Smith's  bat- 
talion, subsequently  reinforced  Faulkner's  Second 
Mississippi  regiment,  and  by  another  regiment  of 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  just  arrived  upon 
the  field,  the  Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina. 
Confi-onting  the  enemy  at  this  time  my  force 
numbered,  at  most,  not  more  than  nz  thousand 
five  hundred  infantry  and  artillerists,  with  but 
thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies 
(Garter's  and  Hoge's)  of  Stuart's  cavalry. 

The  enemy's  force  now  bearing  hotly  and 
eonfidently  down  on  our  position,  raiment 
after  regiment  of  the  best  equipped  men  that 
ever  took  the  field — according  to  their  own 
official  history  of  the  day — was  formed  of  Colo- 
nels Hunter's  and  Heintzleman's  divisions.  Colo- 
nels Sherman's  and  Keyes'  brigades  of  Tyler's 
division,  and  of  the  formidable  batteries  of 
Bickett, ,  Griffin,  and  Arnold  regulars,  and, 
Sooond  Rhode  Island,  and  two  Dahlgren  how- 
itzers— ^a  force  of  over  twenty  thousand  infan- 
try,  seven  companies  of  regular  cavalry,  and 
twenty-four  pieces  of  improved  artillery.  At 
the  same  time  perilous^  heavy  reserves  of  infan- 
try and  artillery  hung  in  the  distance  aronnd 
the  Stone  Bridge,  Mitchell's,  Blackburn's  and 
TJaion  Mills  fqrds,  visibly  ready  to  fall  upon  us 
at  any  moment ;  and  I  was  also  assured  of  the 
exiatence  of  other  heavy  corps  at  and  around 
OentreviUe  and  elsewhere,  within  convenient 
supporting  distances. 

Pully  conscious  of  this  portentous  disparity 
of  force,  as  I  posted  the  lines  fbr  the  encoun- 
ter, I  sought  to  inftiseinto  the  hearts  of  my  offi- 
cers and  men  the  confidence  and  determined 
spirit  of  resistance  to  this  wicked  invasion  of 
vie  homes  of  a  free  people,  which  I  felt.  I  in- 
formed them  that  reinforcements  would  rapidly 
come  to  their  support,  and  we  must  at  all  haz- 
ards hold  our  posts  until  reinforced.  I  reminded 
them  that  we  fought  for  our  homes,  our  fire- 
ndesi  and  for  the  independence  of  our  country. 
I  urged  them  to  the  resolution  of  victory  or 
death  on  that  field.  These  sentiments  were 
loudly,  eagerly  cheered,  wheresoever  proclaim- 
ed, and  I  then  felt  reassured  of  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  that  army,  which  would  enable 
us  to  wrench  victory  fi-om  the  host  then  threat* 
eoing  us  with  destruction. 
0  my  countiyl  I  would  readily  bava  eao- 


rificed  my  life,  and  those  of  all  the  brave  men 
around  me,  to  save  your  honor  and  to  maintain 
your  independence  from  tlie  degrading  yoke 
which  those  ruthless  invaders  had  come  to  im- 
pose and  render  perpetual :  and  the  day's  issue 
has  assured  me  that  such  emotions  must  alao 
have  animated  all  under  my  command. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  seized  upon 
the  plateau  on  which  the  Robinson  and  Henry 
houses  are  situated— the  position  first  occupied 
in  the  morning  by  Qen,  JBee,  before  advancing 
to  the  support  of  Evans^  Rickett's  batteiy  of 
six  rifled  gunB*-the  pride  of  the  Federalists^  the 
6bject  of  their  unstinted  expenditure  in  outfit — 
and  the  equally  powerful  regular  light  battery 
of  Griffin  were  brought  forward  and  placed  in 
immediate  actjon,  after  having,  coi\jointlv  with 
the  batteries  already  mentioned,,  played  firom 
former  positions  with  destructive  effiact  upon 
our  forward  battaliona. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  plateau, 
now  become  the  stage  of  the  contending  armies, 
must  be  described  in  outline. 

A  glance  at  the  niap  will  show  that  it  is  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  small  watercourses, 
which  empty  into  Bull  Run  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  half  a  mile  to  the  south  oi  the 
Stone  Bridge.  Rising  to  an  elevation  of  quite 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Bull  Run 
at  the  brid^  it  falls  off  on  three  sides  to  the 
level  of  the  enclosing  streams  in  gentle  slopes, 
but  which  are  furrowed  by  ravines  of  irregular 
direction  and  length,  and  studded  with  oldmps 
and  patches  of  young  pines  and  oaks.  The  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  crest  of  the  plateau  is  ob- 
lique to  the  course  of  Bull  Run  in  that  quarter, 
and  on  the  Brentsville  and  turnpike  roads  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  Completely 
surrounding  the  two  houses  tnefore  mentioned, 
are  small  open  fields  of  irregular  outiine,  and 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent. 
The  houses  occupied  at  the  time,  the  one  by 
widow  Henry^  and  the  other  by  the  free  negro 
Robinson,  are  small  wooden  buildings,  densely 
embowered  in  trees  and  environed  by  a  double 
row  of  fences  on  two  sides.  Around  the  east- 
em  and  southern  brow  of  the  plateau,  an  almost 
unbroken  fringe  of  second  growth  pines  gave 
excellent  shelter  for  our  marksmen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  skill. 
To  the  west,  adjoining  the  fields,  a  broad  belt 
of  oaks  extends  directiy  across  the  crest  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sudley  road,  in  which,  during  the 
battle,  regiments  of  both  armies  met  and  con- 
tended for  the  mastery. 

From  the  open  ground  of  this  plateau,  the 
view  embraces  a -wide  expanse  of  woods,  and 
gently  undulatinj^  open  country  of  broad  grass 
and  grain  fields  in  all  directions,  including  the 
scene  of  Evans'  and  Bee's  recent  encounter 
with  the  enemy — some  twelve  hundred  yards 
to  the  northward. 

In  reply  to  the  play  o(  the  enemy's  batteries, 
our  own  artillery  had  not  been  idle  or  unskil- 
ful. The  ground  occupied  by  our  guns,  on  a 
level  with  that  held  by  the  batteries  of  the  eoe- 
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my,  w&s  an  open  space  of  limited  extent,  behind 
a  low  undulation,  just  at  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  plateau,  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
yardi)  from  the  Henry  house.  Here,  as  before 
said,  some  tliirteen  pieces,  mostly  six  pounders, 
were  maintained  iu  action, — the  several  bat- 
teries of  Imboden,  Stanard,  Pendleton,  (Rock- 
bridge Artillery,)  and  Alburtis^  of  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  five  guns  of  Waltou'd 
and  Heaton*s  section  of  Rogers*  battery,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  alternating  to  some  ex- 
tent with  each  other,  and  taking  part  as  need- 
ed; all  from  the  outset  displaying  that  mar- 
vellous capacity  of  our  people  as  artiUerists 
wliich  has  made  them,  it  would  appear,  at  once 
the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the  enemy. 

As  was  soon  apparent,  the  Federalists  had 
suffered  severely  from  our  artillery  and  fh)m 
the  fire  of  our  musketry  on  the  right,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  left  fiank,  placed  under  cover, 
within  whose  galling  range  they  had  been  ad- 
vanced. And  we  are  told  in  their  ofiScial  reports 
how  regiment  after  regiment,  thrown  forward 
to  disli>dge  us,  was  broken,  never  to  recover  its 
entire  organization  on  that  field. 

In  thd  mean  time,  also,  two  companies  of 
StuarVs  Cavalry  (Carter^s  and  Doge's)  made  a 
dashing  charge  down  the  Brentsville  and  Sudley 
road  upon  the  Fire  Zouaves — then  the  enemy^s 
right  on  the  plateau — which  added  to  their  dis- 
order, wrougiit  by  our  musketry  on  that  fiank. 
But  still  the  press  of  the  enemy  was  heavy  in 
that  quarter  of  the  field,  as  fresh  troo])s  were 
thrown  forward  there  to  outfiank  us,  and  some 
three  guns  of  a  battel^,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  position  apparently  to  enfilade  our  batteries, 
were  thrown  so  close  to  the  Thirty-third  regi- 
ment, Jackson^s  brigade,  that  that  regiment, 
springing  for^i  ard,  seized  them,  but  with  severe 
loss,  and  was  subsequently  driven  back  by  an 
overpowering  force  of  Federal  musketry. 

Now,  full  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  I  gave  the  order 
for  the  right  of  my  line,  except  my  reserves,  to 
advance  to  recover  the  plateau.  It  was  done 
with  uncommon  resolution  and  vigor,  and  at 
the  same  time  Jackson's  brigade  pierced  the 
enemy's  centre  with  the  determination  of  vet- 
erans and  the  spirit  of  men  who  fight  for  a 
sacred  cause ;  but  it  suffered  seriously.  With 
equal  spirit  the  other  parts  of  the  line  made 
the  onset,  and  the  Federal  lines  were  brokep 
and  swept  back,  at  all  points,  from  the  open 
ground  of  the  plateau.  Rallying  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  strongly  reinforced  by  fresh 
regiments,  the  Federalists  returned,  and  by 
weight  of  numbers  pressed  our  lines  back,  re- 
eovered  their  ground  and  guns,  and  renewed 
the  offensive. 

By  this  time,  between  half-past  two  and  three 
o'clock  p.  M.,  our  reinforcements  pushed  for- 
ward, and,  directed  by  General  Johnston  to  the 
reouired  quarter,  were  at  hand  Just  as  I  had 
ordered  forward,  to'^a  second  effort,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  disputed  plateau,  the  whole  line, 
including  my  reserves,  which,  at  this  crisis  of 
the  battle,  I  felt  called  upon  to  lead  in  person. 


This  attack  was  general,  and  was  shared  in  by 
every  regiment  Uien  in  the  field,  including  the 
Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina  regiment,  which 
had  just  come  up  and  taken  position  on  Uie  im- 
mediate left  of  the  Forty -ninth  Virginia  regi- 
ment. The  whole  open  ground  was  again 
swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  plateau 
around  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses  re- 
mained finally  in  our  possession,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Rickett  and  Griffin  bat- 
teries, and  a  fiag  of  the  First  lifichigan  regi- 
ment, captured  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  (Lieut.-Col.  Echolls,)  of  Jack- 
son's brigade.  This  part  of  the  day  was  rich 
with  deeds  of  individual  coolness  and  dauntless 
conduct,  as  well  as  well-directed  embodied  res- 
olution and  bravery,  but  fraught  with  the  loss 
to  the  service  of  the  country  of  lives  of  inestima- 
ble preciousness  at  this  juncture.  The  brave 
Bee  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourth  Alabama  and  some  Mississippians,  in  an 
open  field  near  the  Henry  house,  and  a  few 
yards  distant  the  promising  life  of  Baitow, 
while  leading  the  Seventh  Georgia  regiment, 
was  quenched  in  blood.  Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas, 
Acting  Cliief  of  Ordnance,  of  General  John- 
ston's staff,  after  gallant  conduct  and  niost 
efficient  service,  was  also  slain.  Col.  Fisher, 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  likewise  fell,  after  sol- 
dierly behavior,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
with  ranks  greatly  thinned. 

Withers'  Eighteenth  regiment  of  Cocke's  bri- 
gade had  come  up  in  time  to  follow  this  charge, 
and,  in  coujuncticm  with  Hampton's  Legion, 
cuptured  several  lifie  pieces  which  may  have 
fallen  previously  in  possession  of  some  of  our 
troops ;  but  if  so,  had  been  recovered  by  the 
enemy.  These  pieces  were  immediately  turned 
and  effectively  served  on  distant  masses  of  the 
enemy  by  the  hands  of  some  of  our  ofilicers. 

While  the  enemy  had  thus  been  driven  back 
on  our  right  entirely  across  the  turnpike,  and 
beyond  Young's  branch  on  our  left,  the  woods 
yet  swarmed  with  them,  when  our  rt-inforce- 
jnents  opportunely  arrived  in  (juick  succession, 
and  took  position  in  that  portion  of  the  field. 
Kershaw's  Second  and  Cash's  Eighth  South 
Carolina  regiments,  which  had  arrived  soon 
after  Withers',  were  led  through  the  oaks  just 
east  of  the  Sudley-Brentsville  road,  brushing 
some  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and,  taking  an 
advantageous  position  along  and  west  of  that 
road,  opened  with  much  skill  and  effect  on 
bodies  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  rallied  under 
cover  of  a  strong  Federal  brigade  posted  on  a 
plateau  in  the  southwest  angle,  formed  by  in- 
tersection of  the  turnpike  with  the  Sudley- 
Brentsville  road.  Among  the  troops  thus  en- 
gag  d  were  the  Federal  regular  infantry. 

At  the  same  time  Kemper's  battery,  passing 
northward  by  the  S.  B.  road,  took  positicm  on 
the  open  space — under  orders  of  Colonel  Ker- 
shaw—near  where  an  enemy's  battery  had  been 
captured,  and  was  opened  with  effective  results 
upon  the  Federal  right,  then  the  mark  also  of 
Kershaw's  and  Cash's  regiments. 
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PrestoQ^B  Twenty-eighth  regiment,  of  Oocke's 
brigade,  had  by  that  time  entered  the  same 
body  of  oaks,  and  encountered  some  Michigan 
troops,  capturing  their  brigade  commander, 
Colonel  Wilcox. 

Another  important  accession  to  our  forces 
bad  also  occurred  about  the  same  time,  at  three 
o'clock  p.  M.  Brigadier-General  £.  K.  8mith, 
with  some  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  in- 
fantry of  Elzey's  brigade,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  Beckham's  battery,  came  up  on 
the  field  from  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas,  where 
they  had  arrived  by  railroad  at  noon.  Directed 
in  person  by  Genera]  Johnston  to  the  left,  then 
so  much  endangered,  on  reaching  a  position  in 
rear  of  the  oak  woods,  south  of  the  Henry 
house,  and  immediately  east  of  the  Sudley  road, 
General  Smith  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound, 
and  his  valuable  services  were  lost  at  that  crit- 
ical Juncture.  But  the  command  devolved  upon 
A  meritorious  officer  of  experience.  Colonel 
Elzey,  who  led  his  infantry  at  once  somewhat 
further  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chiun 
bouse,  across  the  road,  through  the  oaks  skirt- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  road,  and  around  which 
he  sent  the  battery  under  Lieutenant  Beckham. 
This  officer  took  up  a  most  favorable  position 
near  that  house,  whence,  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  Federal  right  and  centre,  fiUiog  the  open 
fields  to  the  west  of  the  Brentsville-Sudley  road, 
and  gently  aloping  southward,  he  opened  fire 
with  his  battery  upon  them  with  deadly  and 
damaging  effect. 

Colonel  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did 
not  receive  orders  until  two  o'clock,  which  had 
been  sent  him  at  noon,  oame  on  the  ground  im- 
mediately after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  Seventh 
Virffinla,  Hays'  Seventh  Louisiana,  and  Barks- 
dale^s  Thirteenth  Mississippi  regiments.  This 
brigade,  by  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Johnston,  was  marched  by  the  Holkham  house, 
across  t^e  fields  to  the  left,  entirely  around  the 
woods  through  which  Elzey  had  passed,  and 
under  a  severe  fire,  into  a  position  in  line  of 
battle  near  Chinn's  house,  outflanking  the  ene- 
my's right 

At  this  time,  about  half-past  three  p.  v.,  the 
enemy,  driven  back  on  their  left  and  centre, 
and  brushed  from  the  woods  bordering  the 
Sudley  road,  south  and  west  of  the  Henry 
bouse,  had  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  truly  for- 
midable proportions  of  crescent  outline,  reach- 
ing on  their  left  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsylva- 
nia, (the  old  Carter  mansion,)  by  Matthew's  and 
in  rear  of  Dugan^s,  across  the  turnpike  near  to 
Chinn's  house.  The  woods  and  fields  were 
filled  with  their  masses  of  infantry  and  their 
carefully  preserved  cavalry.  It  was  a  truly 
magnificent,  though  redoubtable  spectacle,  as 
they  threw  forward  in  fine  style,  on  the  broad, 
gentle  slopes  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  their 
main  lines,  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  preparatory 
for  another  attack. 

But,  as  Early  formed  his  line,  and  Beckam's 

fieoes  playing  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
Jxey's  brigade.  Gibbon's  Tenth  Virginia,  Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Stuart's  First  Maryland,  and 
Vaughn's  Third  Tennessee  regiments,  and  Cash's 
Eighth  and  Kershaw's  Second  South  Carolina, 
Withers'  Eighteenth  and  Preston's  Twenty- 
eighth  Virginia,  advanced  in  an  irregular  line 
altnoRt .  simultaneously  with  great  spirit  from 
their  several  positions  upon  the  front  and  flanks 
of  the  enemy  in  their  quarter  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  too.  Early  resolutely  assailed 
their  right  flank  and  rear.  Under  the  com- 
bined attack  the  enemy  was  soon  forced,  first 
over  the  narrow  plateau  in  the  southern  angle 
made  by  the  two  roads  so  often  mentioned, 
into  a  patch  of  woods  on  its  western  slope, 
thence  back  over  Young's  Branch  and  the 
turnpike  into  the  fields  of  the  Dugan  farm  and 
rearward,  in  extreme  disorder,  in  all  available 
directions,  towards  Bull  Run.  The  rout  had 
now  become  general  and  complete. 

About  the  time  that  Elzey  and  Early  were 
entering  into  action  a  column  of  the  enemy, 
Keyes'  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division,  made  its 
way  across  the  turnpike  between  Bull  Run  and 
the  Robinsoto  house,  under  cover  of  a  wood 
and  brow  of  the  ridges,  apparently  to  turn  my 
right,  but  was  easily  repulsed  by  a  few  shots 
from  Latham's  battery,  now  united  and  placed 
in  position  by  Captain  D.  B.  Harris,  of  the 
Vii^nia  engineers,  whose  services  dnring  the 
day  became  his  character  as  an  able,  cool,  and 
skilful  officer,  and  from  Alburtis'  battery,  op- 
portunely ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  a  po- 
sition to  the  right  of  Latham,  on  a  hill  com- 
manding the  line  of  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  supported  by  portions  of  regiments  collected 
together  by  the  staff  officers  of  General  John- 
ston and  myself. 

Early's  brigade,  meanwhile,  joined  by  the 
Nineteenth  Virginia  regiment,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Strange,  of  Cockrs  brigade,  pursued  the 
now  panic-stricken,  fugitive  enemy.  Stuart, 
with  his  cavalry,  and  Beckham  had  also  taken 
up  the  pursuit  along  the  road  by  which  the  en- 
emy had  come  upon  the  field  that  morning ;  but, 
soon  encumbered  by  prisoners  who  thronged 
his  way,  the  former  was  unable  to  attack  the 
mass  of  the  fast-fleeing,  frantic  Federalists. 
Withers',  R.  J.  Preston's,  Cash's,  and  Ker- 
shaw's regiments,  Hampton's  Legion  and  Kern* 
per's  battery  also  pursued  along  the  Warrenton 
road  by  the  Stone  bridge,  the  enemy  having 
opportunely  opened  a  way  for  them  through 
the  heavy  abatis  which  my  troops  had  made 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  several  days  be- 
fore. But  this  pursuit  was  soon  recalled,  in 
conBeqnence<oT  a  false  report  which  unfortunate- 
ly reached  us  that  the  enemy's  reserves,  known 
to  be  fresh  and  of  considerable  strength,  were 
threatening  the  position  of  Union  Mills  ford. 

Colonel  Radford,  with  six  companies  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  was  also  ordered  by  General 
Johnston  to  cross  Bull  Run  and  attack  the  en- 
emy from  the  direction  of  Lewis'  house,  con- 
ducted by  one  of  my  aids.  Colonel  Chisholm, 
by  the  Lewis  ford,  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  suspension  bridge ;  he  charged  a  battery 
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witli  ^at  gaUantrj,  took  Colonel  Ooreoran  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers  a  pris- 
oner, and  Cflptnred  the  Federal  colors  of  that 
regiment,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  enemy. 
Be  lost,  however,  a  prominent  officer  of  his 
re^meut,  Oaptain  Winston  Radford. 

Lieatenant^CoIonel  Mnnford  &\ao  led  some 
companies  of  cavahT'  in  hot  pursuit,  and  ren- 
dered material  service  in  the  capture  of  pris- 
oners, and  of  cannon,  horses,  ammunition,  dec., 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  their  flight. 

Oaptain  Lay's  company  of  the  Powhatan 
troops  and  Utterback^s  Rangers,  Virginia  Vol- 
unteers^ attached  to  my  person,  did  material 
service,  under  CapUun  Lay,  in  rallying  troops 
broken  for  the  time  by  the  onset  of  the  enemy's 
masses. 

During  the  period  of  the  momentous  events 
fraught  with  tne  weal  of  our  oonntry,  which 
were  passing  on  the  blood-stained  plateau  along 
the  Sudley  and  Warrenton  roads,  other  portions 
of  the  line  of  Bull  Ran  had  not  been  void  of 
aotion,  of  moment,  and  of  influence  upon  the 
general  result. 

While  Oolonel  Evans  and  his  sturdy  band 
were  holding  at  bay  the  Federal  advance  beyond 
the  turnpike,  the  enemy  made  repeated  demon- 
strations with  artillery  and  infanti7  upon  the  line 
of  Cocke's  brigade,  with  the  serious  intention  of 
forcing  the  position,  as  General  Schenck  admits 
in  his  report.  They  were  driven  back  with 
severe  loss  by  Latham's  (a  section)  and  Rogers' 
fo^r  six-pounders,  and  were  so  impressed  with 
the  strength  of  that  line  as  to  be  held  in  check 
and  inactive  even  after  it  had  been  stripped  of 
all  its  troops  but  one  company  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Virginia  regiment  under  Captain  Duke, 
a  meritorious  officer.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  this  encounter  of  our  six-pounder 
guns,  handled  by  our  volunteer  artillerists^  they 
had  worsted  such  a  notorious  adversary  as  the 
Ayres'— formerly  Sherman's— battery,  which 
quit  the  contest  under  the  illusion  that  it  had 
weightier  metal  than  its  own  to  contend  with. 

The  centre  brigades — Bonham's  and  Long- 
street's — of  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  if  not  oloselv 
engaged,  were  nevertheless  exposed  for  much 
of  the  day  to  an  annoying,  almost  incessant  fire 
of  artillery  of  long  range;  but  by  a  steady, 
veteran-like  maintenance  of  their  positions  they 
held  virtually  paralyzed  all  day  two  strong 
brigades  of  the  enemy,  with  their  batteries 
(four)  of  rifle  guns. 

As  before  said,  two  regiments  of  Bonham's 
brigade,  Second  and  Eighth  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  and  Kemper's  battery  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  battle.  The  remainder, 
Third,  (Williams')  Seventh  (Bacon's)  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers ;  Eleventh  (Kirkland's)  North 
Carolina  regiment ;  six  companies  Eighth  Louis- 
iana Volunteers ;  Shield's  battery,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  Walton's  battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Gamett,  whether  in  holding  their  post  or  tak- 
ing up  thd  pursuit,  officers  and  men  discharged 
their  duty  with  credit  and  promise. 

Longst^eet's  brigade,  pursuant  to  orders  pre- 


scribing his  part  of  the  operations  of  the  cen- 
tre and  ri^ht  wingsi,  was  thrown  across  Bull 
Run  early  in  the  morning,  and,  under  a  severe 
fire  of  artillery,  was  skilfully  disposed  for  tlie 
assault  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  that  quarter, 
but  were  withdrawn  subsequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  plan  already  mentioned 
and  explained*  The  troops  of  this  brigade 
were:  Flrst^  Major  Skinner;  Eleventh,  Gar- 
land's; Twenty-fourth,  Lieut.-C]!ol.  Hairston's; 
Seventeenth,  (Worse's  Virginia  regiments;  Fifdi 
North  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  and 
Whitehead's  company  of  Virginia  cavalry. 
Throughout  the  day  ^ese  troops  evinced  the 
most  soldierly  spirit. 

After  die  rout,  having  been  ordered  by  Oen" 
eral  Johnston  in  the  direction  of  Centreville  itt 
pursuit,  these  brigades  advanced  near  to  that 
place,  when,  night  and  darkness  intervening. 
General  Bonham  thought  it  proper  to  direct 
his  own  brigade  and  that  of  General  Long» 
street  back  to  Bull  Run. 

Gkneral  D.  B.  Jones  early  iii  the  day  crossed 
Bull  Run  with  hid  brigade,  pursuant  to  ordere 
indicating  his  part  in  the  projected  attack  by 
our  riglit  wing  and  centre  on  the  enemy  at 
Centreville,  took  up  a  position  on  the  Union 
Mills  and  Centreville  road,  more  than  a  mile 
in  advance  of  the  Run.  Ordered  back  in 
consequence  of  miscarriage  of  the  orders  to 
General  Ewell,  the  retrogade  movement  was 
necessarily  made  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artil- 
lery. 

At  noon  this  brigade,  in  obedience  to  new 
instructions,  wasagain  thrown  across  Bull  Run 
to  make  demonstrations.  Unsupported  by  othe^ 
troops,  the  advance  was  gallantly  made  until 
within  musket  range  of  the  enemy's  force — 
Colonel  Davis'  brigade  in  position  near  Rocky 
Run  and  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  their 
artillery.  In  thia  afikir  the  FifUi,  Jenkins^ 
South  Carolina^  and  Captain  Fontaine's  com- 
pany of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  regiment, 
are  mentioned  by  General  Jones  as  having 
shown  conspicuous  gallantry,  coolness,  and  dis* 
cipline  under  a  combined  fire  of  infantry  and 
artillery.  Not  only  did  the  return  flr&  of  the 
brigade  drive  to  cover  the  enemy's  infantry,  but 
the  movement  unquestionably  spread  tl^ rough 
the  enemy's  ranks  a  sense  of  insecurity  and 
danger  from  an  attack  by  that  route  on  their 
rear  at  Centreville,  which  served  to  augment 
the  extraordinary  panic  which  we  know  dis^ 
banded  the  entire  Federal  aimy  for  the  time. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Davies,  the  immediate  adversary's  commander, 
in  his  official  report,  was  induced  to  magnify 
one  small  company  of  our  cavalry  which  ac- 
companied the  brigade  into  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men;  and  Colonel  Miles,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  reserves  at  Centreville, 
says  the  movement  *^  caused  painful  apprehen- 
sions for  the  left  wing  "  of  their  army. 

Ckneral  Ewell,  occupying  for  the  time  the 
right  of  the  lines  of  Bull  Run  at  Union  Mills 
ford,  alter  the  miscarriage  of  my  orders  for  hia 
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advance  upon  Oeutreville,  in  the  afternoon  was 
ordered  bj  General  Johnston  to  bring  up  his 
brigade  into  battle,  then  raging  on  the  left 
flank.  Promptly  executed  as  this  movement 
was,  the  brigade  after  a  severe  march  reached 
the  field  too  late  to  share  the  glories,  as  they 
had  the  labors,  of  the  day.  As  the  important 
position  at  the  Union  Mills  had  been  left  with 
but  a  slender  guard,  General  Swell  was  at  once 
ordered  to  retrace  his  steps  aud  resume  his  po- 
sition to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  seizure 
by  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. 

Brigadier-General  Holmes,  left  with  his  bri- 
gade as  a  support  to  the  same  position  in  the 
original  plan  of  battle,  had  also  been  called  to 
the  left,  whither  he  marched  with  the  utmost 
speed,  but  not  in  time  to  join  actively  in  the 
battle. 

WalkeWs  rifle  guns  of  the  brigade,  however, 
came  up  in  time  to  be  fired  with  precision  and 
decided  execution  at  the  retreating  euemy,  and 
Scott^s  cavalry,  joining  in  the  pursuit,  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  prisoners  of  war  and  muni- 
tions. 

This  victory,  t!ie  details  of  which  I  have  thus 
sought  to  chronicle  as  fully  as  were  fitting  an 
ofiicial  report,  it  remains  to  record,  was  dearly 
won  by  the  death  of  many  oflicers  and  meo  of 
inestimable  value  belonging  to  all  grades  of  oar 
society. 

In  the  death  of  General  Bernard  E.  Bee  the 
confederacy  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss, 
for  with  great  personal  bravery  and  coolness  he 
possessed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier and  an  able,  reliable  commander. 

Colonels  Bartow  and  Fisher,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson  of  Hampton^s  Legion,  in  the 
fearless  command  of  their  men,  gave  earnest  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  service  had  they  been 
spared  to  complete  a  career  so  brilliantly  begun. 
Besides  the  field-ofiicers  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  wounded  while  in  the  gallant  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  many  others  also  receiv- 
ed severe  wounds  after  equally  honorable  and 
distinguished  conduct,  whether  in  leading  their 
men  forward  or  in  rallying  them  when  over- 
powered or  temporarily  shattered  by  the  largely 
superior  force  to  which  we  were  generally  op- 
posed. 

The  subordiDate  grades  were  likewise  abun- 
dantly conspicuous  for  zeal  and  capacity  for  the 
leadership  of  men  in  arms.  To  mention  all 
who,  fighting  well,  paid  the  lavish  forfeit  of 
their  lives,  or  at  least  crippled,  mutilated  bodies 
on  the  field  of  Manassas,  cannot  well  be  done 
within  the  compass  of  this  paoer,  but  a  grateful 
country  and  moarnin|p  friends  will  not  suffer 
their  names  and  services  to  be  forgotten  and 
pass  away  unhonored. 

Nor  are  those  officers  and  men  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  thick-flying,  deadly 
missiles  of  the  enemy,  less  worthy  of  praise  for 
their  endurance,  firmness,  and  valor  than  their 
brothers-in-arms,  whose  lives  were  closed,  or 
bodies  maimed,  on  that  memorable  day.  To 
mention  all  who  exhibited  ability  and  brilliant 
Sur.  Doa  5 


courage  were  impossible  in  this  report;  nor  do 
the  reports  of  brigade  and  other  subordinate 
commanders  supply  full  lists  of  all  actually  de- 
serving of  distinction.  I  can  only  mention  those 
whose  conduct  came  immediately  under  my  no- 
tice, or  the  consequence  of  whose  actions  hap- 
pened to  be  signally  important. 

It  is  fit  that  I  should  in  this  way  commend  to 
notice  the  dauntless  conduct  and  imperturbable 
coolness  of  Colonel  Evans,  and  well  indeed  was 
he  supported  by  Colonel  Sloan  and  the  officers 
of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  regiment,  as  also 
Major  Wheat,  than  whom  no  one  displayed 
more  brilliant  courage  until  carried  from  the 
field,  shot  through  the  lungs,  though  happily 
not  mortally  stricken.  But  m  the  desperate, 
unequal  contest  to  which  those  brave  gentle- 
men were  for  a  time  necessarily  exposed,  tiie 
behavior  of  officers  and  men  generally  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration ;  and  assuredly 
hereafter  all  those  present  may  proudly  say, 
**  We  were  of  that  band  who  fought  the  first 
hour  of  the  battle  of  Manassas."  ^  Equal  honors 
and  credit  must  also  be  awarded  in  tne  pages  of 
history  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who,  under 
Bee  and  Bartow,  subsequently  marching  to  their 
side,  saved  them  from  destruction,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  brunt  of  the  enemy^s  attack. 

The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  also  requires 
mention  as  eminently  that  of  an  able,  fearless 
soldier  and  sagacious  commander,  one  fit  to  lead 
his  brigade ;  his  efficient,  prompt,  timely  arrival 
before  the  plateau  of  the  Henry  house,  and  his 
judicious  disposition  of  his  troops,  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  day.  Although  pain- 
fully wounded  in  the  hand,  he  remained  on  the 
field  to  the  end  of  the  battle,  rendering  invalu- 
able assistance. 

Colonel  William  Smith  was  as  efficient,  as 
self-possessed  and  brave;  the  infiuence  of  his 
example  and  his  words  of  encouragement  was 
not  confined  to  his  immediate  command,  the 
good  conduct  of  which  is  especially  noticeable, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  embodied  but  a  day  or 
two  before  the  battle. 

Colonels  Harper,  Hunton,  and  Hampton,  com- 
manding regiments  of  the  reserve,  attracted  my. 
notice  by  their  soldierly  ability,  as  with  their 
gallant  commands  they  restored  the  fortunes  ol 
the  day  at  a  time  when  the  enemy,  by  a  last 
desperate  onset  with  heavy  odds,  had  driven 
our  forces  from  the  fiercely  contested  ground 
around  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses.  Veter- 
ans could  not  have  behaved  better  than  these. 
welMed  regiments. 

High  praise  must  also  be  given  to  Cola. 
Cocke,  Early,  and  Elzey,  brigade  commanders ; 
also  to  Colonel  Kershaw,  commanding  for  the 
time  the  Second  and  Eighth  South  Carolina 
regiments.  Under  the  instructions  of  General 
Johnston,  these  officers  reached  the  field  at  an 
opportune,  critical  moment,  and  disposed,  han- 
dled and  fought  their  respective  commands  with 
sagacity,  decision  and  successful  results  which 
have  been  described  in  detail. 

Colonel  J.  £.  H.  Stuart  likewise  deserves 
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mention  for  his  enterprise  and  ftbilitj  as  s  cav- 
$lry  oommauder.  Tbrongh  his  judicious  reoon- 
noisMuioe  of  the  ooontry  on  oar  left  flank  he 
acquired  inlbmiatlon,  both  of  topographical 
ftatures  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  snbseqaent  and  clos- 
ing  moveroedtvof  the  day  on  that  flank,  abd  his 
services  in  the  pnrsait  were  highly  effectiye. 

Oaptaiii  £.  r.  Alexander,  0.  S.  Engineers, 
gav»  me  seasonable  and  material  assistance  early 
Ih  the  day  with  his  system  of  signals.  Almost 
the  first  sbol  fired  by  the  enemy  passed  through 
the  tent  of  bis  party  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  where 
they  subsequently  firmly  maintained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  their  duty^ — ^the  trans^ 
missioa  of  messages  of  the  enemy's  movements 
-•4br  several  hours  under  fire.  Later,  Captun 
Alexander  acted  as  my  aide-dfr<»mp  in  tJie 
thiQsmisai^i  of  orders  and  in  observation  of  the 
«Mmy. 

I  was  most  efl^iently  served  throngbont  the 
day  by  my  volvtfteer  aids,  Colonels  Preston, 
If  anntng,  Ghesnut,  Miles,  Rice,  Heyward,  and 
Cliisbolffi,  to  whom  I  tender  my  thanks  for  their 
unflagging,  intelligent,  and  fearless  discharge  of 
the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  entrusted 
to  them.  To  Lieut.  ».  W.  Ferguson,  A.  D.  C, 
and  Od.  Heyward,  who  were  mibitually  at  my 
side  f^om  twelve  noon  ontil  the  dose  of  tlM 
battle,  my  special  acknowledginents  are  due. 
The  horse  of  the  fbrmer  was  killed  under  him 
by  the  same  shell  that  wounded  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Both  were  eminently  useful  to  me,  and 
were  distinguished  for  coolness  and  coura^ 
until  the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled  in  wild  dts- 
order  in  every  direction,  a  scene  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
wHnessittg,  as  he  arrived  upon  the  field  at  that 
exultant  moment 

I  also  received,  from  the  time  I  reached  the 
front,  such  signal  service  from  H.  £.  Peyton,  at 
tiie  time  a  private  iv  the  Loudon  Cavalry,  tnat 
I  have  called  him  to  my  personal  staff.  Similar 
■ervices  were  also  rendered  me  repeatedly  dur> 
ing  the  battle  by  T.  J.  Randolph,  a  volunteer 
acting  aide-de-camp  to  C<^onel  Cocke. 

Captam  Clifton  H.  Smith,  of  the  general 
iiteff^,  was  idso  present  on  the  field,  and  ren^ 
dered  eflkiettt  service  in  the  transmission  of 

fFfuers. 

It  mast  b&  piarmitted  me  here  to  record  my 
wrofound  sense  of  my  oUigations  to  General 
iohnsfeon  for  his  generous  permission  to  carry 
out  my  ^tos,  wiHi  such  modifioationa  as  cir- 
onnstaneee  had  required.  From  kis  services 
on  the  field — as  we  entered  it  together — already 
mentioned,  and  Ms  sn^seqnent  watchful  man- 
agement of'  the  reinforeementa  as  they  readied 
tiie  vicinity*  of  the  field,  our  countrymen  may 
dNiw  the  most  ausplotous  auguries. 

T6  Cdomd  Thomas  Jordan,  my  efficient  and 
lealoas  Avsistaat  AcQ^itant-Gettera],  much  cred- 
it is  dtte  fbrliis  able  assistanoe  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  forces  under  my  comtDand,  and 
for  tiie  iBteDigettoe  and  promptness  with  whieh 


he  has  discharged  all  the  laborious  and  impor- 
tant duties  of  his  office. 

Valuable  assisttoce  was  (^v^i  to  me  by  Huor 
Cabell,  chief  officer  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, in  the  sphere  of  his  duties— duties 
environed  by  far  more  than  the  ordinary  diffi- 
oulties  and  embarrassments  attending  tlie  opera- 
tions of  a  long  organL&ed  regular  establishment. 

Colonel  B.  B..  Lae,  Chief  of  Subsistence  De- 
psfttment,  had  but  jiist  entered  upon  his  duties, 
but  his  experience,  and  long  and  varied  ser- 
vices in  his  department,  made  him  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

Captal^a  Vf.  H.  Fowle,  whom  Colonel  Lee  had 
rdieved,  had  previously  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  carry  out  orders  from  these  head- 

nters,  to  render  ^s  department  equal  to  the 
ands  of  the  service ;  that  it  was  not  entirely 
so,  it  is  due  to  justice  to  say,  was  certainly  not 
his  foult. 

Deprived  by  the  sudden  severe  illness  of  the 
Medical  Director,  Surgeon  Thomas  H.  T^il- 
Hams,  his  duties  were  discharged  by  Surgeon 
R.  L.  Brodie,  to  my  entire  satisfaction ;  and  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  the  entire  medical  corps 
of  the  arody,  at  present  embracing  gentlemen 
of  distinction  in  the  profession,  who  had  quit 
lucrative  private  practice,  by  their  services  in 
the  field  and  subsequently,  did  high  honor  to 
their  profession. 

The  vital  duties  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
were  effectively  discharged  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  Chief  of  iUrtillery  and  Ordnance^ 
Colonel  S.  Jones. 

At  one  time,  when  reports  of  evil  omen  and 
disaster  reached  Camp  Pickens,  with  such  cir> 
eumstantiality  as  to  give  reasonable  grounds  of 
anxiety;  its  commander.  Colonel  Terrett,  the 
commander  of  the  intrenched  batteries,  Cap- 
tain Sterrett,  of  the  Confederate  States  Kavy, 
and  their  officers,  made  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible preparations  for  the  desperate  defence  of 
that  position  in  extremity ;  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, I  regret  my  inability  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  patriotic  gentlemen  of  Virginia^ 
by  the  gratuitous  labor  of  whose  slaves  the  in- 
trenched camp  at  Manamis  had  been  mainly 
constructed,  relieving  the  troops  ftom  that 
laborious  service  and  giving  opportunity  for 
their  military  instruction. 

Lteutebant-Colonel  Thomas  B.  Williamson^ 
the  engineer  of  these  works,  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain D.  B.  Harris,  dischat^  his  duties  with 
mitiring  energy  and  devotion,  as  well  as  satis- 
foctory  skill.  Captain  W.  H.  Stevens,  Engineer 
Confoderate  Army,  served  with  the  advanced 
forces  at  Fairfax  Court  Bouse  for  some  time 
before  tlie  battle :  he  laid  out  the  works  there 
in  admirable  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  yet  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  ultimate  extension  and  adaptation  to 
tilore  serious  uses  as  meaiM  and  part  of  a  syih 
tern  of  real  defence  when  determinisd  upon. 
He  has  shown  hiuttelfto  be  ail  officer  of  energy 
andmbffity. 
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Mi^or  Thomci  O^  Rhett,  after  having  dis- 
charges! for  several  months  the  lahorioQAdnties 
of  Ailjutant-General  to  the  eomtoandiog  officer 
of  Camp  Picikens,  was  detached  to  join  the 
amijT  of  the  Shenandoah,  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
advance  of  the  enemy ;  hut,  volunteering  liis 
eervieeis  was  ordered  to  assist  on  the  stan  of 
Greneral  Bonham,  jmning  that  ofBcer  at.  Centra 
ville  oo  the  night  of  the  17th,  before  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  where  he  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice, until  the  arrival  of  General  Jolmston,  on 
tlie  20th  of  Jnljr,  when  he  was  called  lo  the 
place  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  that  officer. 

It  is  idso  proper  to  acknowledge  the  signal 
services  rendered  by  Colonel  B.  F.  Terry  and 
T.  Lubbock,  of  Texas,  who  bad  attached  them- 
sel  ves  to  the  staff  of  General  Longstreet.  These 
gentlemen  made  daring  and  valuable  recon- 
nois!»aiioe8  of  the  enemy^s  positions,  assisted 
by  Captains  Guree  and  Chichester.  Tliey  also 
carried  orders  to  the  field,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  accompanying  Captain  Wliitehead^s 
troops  to  take  fiossession  of  Fairfax  Conrt 
House,  Colonel  Terry,  with  his  unerring  rifle, 
severed  the  halliard,  and  thus  lowered  the  Fed- 
eral tliig  found  still  floating  from  the  cupola  of 
the  CiMirt  House  there.  He  also  secured  a  large 
Fe<Ieriil  garrison  Hag  designed,  it  1s  said,  to  be 
unfurled  over  our  intrendimenta  at  itanassas. 

In  connection  with  the  unfortanate  casualties 
of  the  day — that  is,  the  miscarriage  of  the 
orders  sent  by  courier  to  GUsnerals  Holmes  and 
Ewell  to  attack  tlie  enemy  in  flank  and  reverse 
at  Centreville,  through  which  the  triumph  of 
our  arms  was  prevented  from  being  still  more 
decisive — I  regard  it  in  plaee  to  say,  a  divi- 
sional organization,  with  officers  in  command 
of  divisions.  With  appropriate  rank  as  in  Euro- 
pean services,  would  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of 
such  mishaps,  and  would  advantageously  sim- 
plify the  communications  of  a  general  in  com- 
mand of  a  field  with  his  troops. 

While  gforious  for  oar  people  an^  of  crush- 
ing effect  upon  the  morale  of  oor  lutherto  con- 
fii^nt  and  overweening  adversary,  as  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  ei  Manassas,  the  field  was 
only  won  by  stoat  fighting,  Midi  as  before 
stated,  with  much  loss,  as  is  preeisely  exhibited 
in  the  papers  herewith.,  marked  F,  G,  and  H, 
and  being  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  .  The 
killed  oatright  nambered  two  hundred  and 
sixtyrnine,  the  wounded  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight — maftiBg  an  &gp^ 
gate  of  one  thoosand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
two. 

The  actoal  loss  of  the  enemy  wiH  never  be 
know IV ;  it.  ra«r  now  only  be  conjectured. 
Tltetr  absndohadT  dead,  as  they  were  buried  by 
our  people  where  they  feff,  anfortunately  were 
not  enomerated;  hot  many  parts  of  the  field 
were  tiifck  with  their  corpiseia,  as  bt)t  few  battle- 
fields have  ever  Men.  The  oflSciai;  reports  of 
the  enemy  are' tiadlodsty  silent  on  this  point, 
bat  s^  affbrt  ns  data  for  an  approximate  esti- 
matOi    Left  almost  in  the  dark  in  respect  to 


the  losses  of  Hnnter^s  and  Heintzebnan's  divis- 
ions—first, longest^  and  most  hotly  engaged-— 
we  are  ioformeil  that  Sberman^s  brigade— Ty- 
ler's df  v]8iun-*-snifered  in  killed^  wounded,  and 
missing,  six  hundred  and  tiine— that  ii^  about 
eigi»teen  per  oent.  of  the  brigade.  A  regiment 
of  Franklin's  bifgader-Gorman's-^lost  twenty- 
one  per  cent.  Gritfln^  (battery)  kMS  was  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  Keyes'  brigade,  which 
was  so  handled  by  its  eofiiiriander  aa  to  be  ex* 
posed  to  only  oecasional  volleys  from  our  troops, 
was  at  least  ten  per  cent.  To  th«w  facts,  and 
the  repeated  references  In  the  reports  of  the 
niorb  reticent  oonmanders,  to  the  ^  moideroas" 
fire  to  which  they  were  liabitnally  esposed«M. 
the  *'  pistol  range''  volleys  and  galling  musketry 
of  which  they  speak,  as  scourging  therr  ranks, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  placing  the  entire  loss 
of  the  Federaiists  at  over  forty -five  haiidred  in 
killed,  wounded,  aiid  prisoners.  To  this  may 
be  legitimately  added,  as  a  casualty  of  tlie  bat- 
tle, the  tlidosands  of  fugitives  from  the  field 
who  h«ve  never  r^oined  thehr  regiments,  and 
who  are  ns  much  lost  to  the  enen^y'a  service  aa 
if  slahi  or  disabled  by  woonds.  These  may  not 
be  inclnded  under  the  bead  of  *^  missing,"  be- 
cause in  every  instance  of  soeh  report  we  took 
as  many  prisoners  of  those  brigndes  or  regi- 
ments as  are  reported  ^  missing.'* 

A  list  appended  exhibitt  somei  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  their  wonnded  and  others 
who  fell  into  our  hands,  and  were  sent  to 
Rielnnend.  Some  were  sent  to  other  points, 
so.  that  the  namber  iif  prisonera,  indoding 
woimd^  who  did  not  die,  may  be  set  down  at 
not  less  tfaoo  sbeteen  hundred*  Besides  these, 
a  consideraMe  jmmber  who  conld  not  be:  re- 
moved fipom  the  fields  died  at  several  famv- 
bouses  and  field-hospitals  within  ten  days  fulh 
lowing  tjbe  battle. 

To  serve  the  ftrtnre  historian  of  this  war,  I 
will,  note  the-  &ct  that  among  the  captured 
Federalists  sore  officers  and  men  of  fbrty-seven 
regiments  of  velnnteers,  besides  from  some  nine 
dlfllsrent  regiments  of  regular  troops,  detacb- 
ments  of  which  were  engaged.  From  their 
oflicial  reporta  we  leam  of  a  reghnent  crt'  toIuq- 
teera  engaged,  six  regimems  of  MUes^  division, 
and  the  five  reghneat^  of  Ronyon's  brigad^ 
from  whicli  we  have  neither  sound  nor  wonnded 
prisoners.  Ifafein^  all  alinwanoes  for  mistakes^ 
we  are  warranted  in  saiying  that  the  Federal 
army  consisted  of  at  least  fifty-five  regiments 
of  volunteers,  eifl^t  oompanies  of  regakr  in- 
fantry, four  of  marines,  nine  of  regnlkr  cavalry, 
and  twelve  batteries,  one  hundred  and  nine* 
teen  guna.  These  regiments,  at  one  time,  aa 
will  appear  from  a^  pohllshed  list  appended, 
marked  '^K,''  numbered  in  the  aggregate,  fifty- 
four  thoosand  one  hnndred  and  foi<ty,  and  aver- 
age nine  hnndred  and  sixty-four  each ;.  from  an 
order .  of  the  eovmy's  oommander,  however, 
dated  Jaiy  18,  we  leam  that  one  hntidr^  vHerx 
from  eaoh  regiment  were  order^  to  remain  in 
ohiflrgw  of  vMpeiQtiTe  oampa.    Some  aliowaaee 
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mtiflt  fhrther  be  made  for  the  sick  and  details, 
wbich  woald  redaoe  the  average  to  eiglit  hun- 
dred— adding  the  regular  cavalry,  infimtrj,  and 
artillery  present,  an  estimate  of  their  force  may 
be  made. 

A  paper  appended,  marked  "  L,^*  exhibits,  in 
part,  the  oranance  and  pnppHes  captured,  in- 
cluding some  twenty-eight  neld-pieces  of  the 
best  character  of  arm,  with  over  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  thirty-seven 
caissons,  six  forges,  four  battery  wagons,  sixty- 
ibur  artillery  horses,  completely  equipped,  five 
hundred  thousand  of  small  arms'  ammunition, 
four  thousand  ^re  hundred  sets  rounds  of  ac- 
coutrements, over  five  hundred  muskets,  some 
nine  re^pmental  and  gtvrison  flags,  with  a  large 
number  of  pistols,  knapsacks,  swords,  canteens, 
blankets,  a  large  store  of  axes  and  intrenching 
tools,  wagons,  ambulances,  horses,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  hospital  stores,  and  some 
subsistence. 

Added  to  these  results  may  rightly  be  noticed 
here  that  by  this  battle  an  invading  army  su- 
perbly equipped,  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
base  of  operations,  has  been  converted  into  one 
virtually  besieged,  and  exclusively  occupied  for 
months  ih  the  construction  of  a  stupendous 
series  of  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  capital. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  subordinate  commanders  for  reference 
to  the  signal  parts  played  by  individuals  of  their 
respective  commands.  Contradictory  state- 
ments, found  in  these  reports,  should  not  excite 
surprise,  when  we  remember  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  is  to  reconcile  the  narrations 
of  bystanders,  or  participants  in  even  the  most 
inconsiderable  afuiir,  much  less  the  shifting, 
thrilling  scenes  of  a  battle-field. 

Accompanying  are  maps  showing'  the  posi- 
tions of  the  armies  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
July,  and  of  three  several  stages  (tf  the  battle ; 
also,  of  the  line  of  Bull  Run  north  of  Black- 
bum's  Ford.  These  maps,  fh>m  actual  surveys 
made  by  Oaptain  D.  B.  Harrison,  assisted  by 
Mr.  John  Grant,  were  drawn  by  the  latter  with 
a  rare  delicacy  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper,  and  doubtless  ex- 
pected, that  through  this  report  my  country- 
men should  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  sufficient  causes  that  prevented  the  advance 
of  our  forces,  and  prolonged  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  and  beyond  the  rotomac.  The 
War  Department  has  been  fully  advised  long 
since  of  all  of  those  causes,  some  of  which  only 
are  proper  to  be  here  communicated.  An  army 
which  had  fought  like  ours  on  that  day  against 
uncommon  odds,  under  a  July  sun,  most  of  the 
time  without  water  and  without  food,  except  a 
hastily  snatched  meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  con- 
dition for  the  toil  of  an  eager,  effective  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  immediately  &w  the  battle. 

On  the  following  day  an  unusually  heavy  and 
onintennitting  fall  of  rain  intervened  to  ob^^truct 
oar  advance  with  reasonable  prospect  of  fimitM 


results.  Added  to  this,  the  want  of  a  cavalry 
force  of  sufficient  numbers,  made  an  efficient 
pursuit  a  military  impossibility. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.   T.   BEATTRSOAltD, 
Geoenl  Cornxnandlog. 

To  General  S.  Cooper,  A^utant  and  Inspec- 
tor-General, Richmond,  Va. 

R.  H.  Ohiltov,  A^jntant 


Doo.  18 
NEUTRALITY  OF  IIAWAIL 

pboolamation! 

Edmehameha   7F.,    Eing  6f  ikt    ffawaiian 
lilands  : 

Bb  it  known,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  we,  Eamebameha  lY.,  King  of  the  Haw- 
aiian Islands,  having  been  officially  notified  that 
hostilities  are  now  unhappily  pending  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States*  and  cer- 
tain States  thereof  styling  themselves  *'The 
Confederate  States  of  America,''  hereby  pro- 
claim Our  neutrality  between  said  contenaing 
parties. 

That  Our  neutrality  Is  to  be  respected  to  the 
Aill  extent  of  Our  jurisdiction,  and  that  all  cap- 
tures and  seizures  made  within  the  same  are 
unlawful,  and  in  violation  of  Our  rights  as  a 
Sovereign. 

And  be  it  further  known,  that  we  hereby 
strictly  prohibit  all  Our  subjects,  and  all  who 
reside  in  or  may  be  within  Our  jurisdiction, 
from  engaging  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
privateering  against  the  shipping  or  commerce 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  or  of  render- 
ing any  aid  to  such  enterprises  whatever ;  and 
all  persons  so  offending  will  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  nationsi,  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  said  States,  and  they 
will  in  nowise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  as 
against  any  penal  consequences  which  they 
may  incur. 

Be  it  further  known,  that  no  a^udication  of 
prizes  will  be  entertained  within  Our  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  will  the  sale  of  goods  or  other  proper- 
ty belonging  to  prizes  be  allowed. 

Be  it  further  known,  that  the  rights  of  asylum 
are  not  extended  to  the  privateers  or  their  prizes 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  excepting 
only  in  case  of  distress  or  of  compulsory  delay 
by  stress  of  weather  or  dangers  of  the  sea,  or  in 
such  cases  as  may  be  regulated  by  Treaty  stip- 
ulation. 

Given  at  Our  Marine  Residence  of  Eailna^ 
this  26th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1861,  and 
the  seventh  of  Our  Reign. 

Bj  the  King,  KAUieTiAinmA, 

Kaahuhaitu. 
By  the  King  and  Kuhma  Nui, 

R.  C,  Wyllik. 
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Doo.  14. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA. 

PBDrOK  OOBTSOHAXOFF  TO  BARON  DB  8TOBCKL. 

8t.  Pbtbubuko,  July  10, 186L 

M.  Db  Stoeokl,  4eo.,  &c.,  &c.  : 

Sib  :  From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  which 
divides  the  United  States  of  America  jou  have 
been  desired  to  make  known  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  deep  interest  with  which  our 
angast  master  was  observing  the  development 
of  a  crisis  which  pats  in  question  the  prosperity 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  profoundly  regrets  to  see  that 
the  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  is  not  realized, 
and  that  American  citizens  already  in  arms  are 
ready  to  let  loose  upon  their,  country  the  most 
formidable  of  the  scourges  of  political  society — 
a  civil  war.  For  more  than  eighty  years  that 
it  has  existed  the  American  Union  owes  its  in- 
dependence, its  towering  rise  and  its  progress,  to 
the  concord  of  its  members,  consecrat^  nnder 
the  auspices  of  its  illustrious  founder,  by  institu- 
tions which  have  been  able  to  reconcile  the 
Union  with  liberty.  This  Union  has  been  faith- 
fal.  It  has  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  a  prosperity  without  example  in  the  ann^s 
of  history.  It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after 
BO  conclusive  an  experience,  the  United  States 
should  be  hurried  into  a  breach  of  the  solemn 
compact  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  made  their 
power.  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
stitutions and  of  their  interests,  and  perhaps 
even  because  of  their  diversity,  Providence 
seems  to  urge  them  to  draw  closer  the  tra- 
ditional bond  which  is  the  basis  of  the  very 
condition  of  their  political  existence.  In  any 
event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose 
upon  themselves  to  maintain  it  are  beyond 
comparison  with  those  which  dissolution  would 
bring  after  it.  United,  they  perfect  themselves ; 
isolated,  they  are  paralyzed. 

The  struggle  which  unhappily  has  lust  arisen 
can  neither  be  indefinitely  prolonged  nor  lead 
to  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to 
some  settlement,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  which 
may  cause  the  divergent  interests  now  actudly 
in  conflict  to  co-exist.  The  American  nation 
woold  then  give  a  proof  of  high  political  wis- 
dom In  seeking  in  common  such  a  settlement 
before  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  a  barren 
squandering  of  strength  and  of  public  riches, 
and  acts  of  violence  and  reciprocal  reprisals 
shall  have  come  to  deepen  an  abyss  between 
tlie  two  parties  of  the  confederation,  to  end 
definitely  in  their  mntual  exhaustion,  and  in 
min,  perhaps  irreparable,  of  their  commercial 
and  poliUoal  power. 

Our  aueust  master  cannot  resign  himself  to 
admit  snch  a  deplorable  anticipation.  His  Im- 
perial Mijesty  still  places  his  confidence  in  that 
practical  good  sense  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union 
who  appreciate  so  Judiciously  their  true  inter- 
eBt&    His  Majesty  is  happy  to  believe  that  the 


members  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  in- 
fluential men  of  the  two  parties,  will  seize  all 
occasions  and  will  unite  all  their  efforts  to  calm 
the  effervescence  of  the  passions.  There  are  no 
interests  so  divergent  that  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  them  by  laboring  to  that  end 
with  zeal  and  perseverance,  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  moderation. 

If,  within  the  limits  of  your  friendly  relations,/ 
your  language  and  your  oounseb  may  contribntej 
to  this  result^  you  will  respond,  sir,  to  the  in- 
tentions of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  in  devoting  1 
to  this  the  personal  influence  which  yon  may  I 
have  been  able  to  acquire  dnring  your  long 
residence  at  Washington,  and  the  consideration 
which  belongs  to  y  onr  character  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  animated  by  the  most 
friendly  sentiments  toward  the  American  Union. 
This  Union  is  not  simply  in  onr  eyes  an  element 
essential  to  the  universal  political  equilibrium : 
it  constitutes,  besides,  a  nation  to  which  our 
august  roaster  and  all  Russia  have  pledged  the 
most  friendly  interests  for  the  two  countries 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  worlds; 
Doth  in  the  ascending  period  of  their  develop- 
ment appear  called  to  a  natural  community  of 
interests  and  of  sympathies,  of  which  tliey  have 
already  ^ven  mntual  proofs  to  each  other. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  approach  any  of  the 
questions  which  divide  the  iTnited  States.  We 
are  not  called  npon  to  express  ourselves  in  this 
contest.  The  preceding  considerations  have  no 
other  object  than  to  attest  the  lively  solicitude 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  presence  of  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  American  Union,  and  the 
sincere  wishes  that  his  Majesty  entertains  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  great  work,  so  la- 
boriously raised,  and  which  appeared  so  rich 
in  its  future. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  sir,  that  I  desire  yon  to  ' 
express  yourself,  as  well  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Government  as  to  the  influential  persons 
whom  yon  may  meet,  giving  them  the  assurance 
that  in  erery  event  the  American  nation  may 
count  npon  the  most  cordial  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  oar  august  master  during  the  important 
crisis  which  it  is  passing  through  at  present. 

Receive,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  very  deep 
oonsideralion.  Gobtbohaxoff. 

MB.  8BWABD  TO  M.  DB  8TOB0KL. 

Dbpabtmbmt  or  Statb^  ) 
Wash iMOTov,  8ept«  7.1861.     } 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  by  the  President  to  express  to  M. 
De  Stoeckl,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  his  Migesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  his  profound  sense  of  the  liberal,  friend- 
ly, and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  his  Msjesty 
on  the  subject  of  the  internal  differences  which 
for  a  time  have  seemed  to  threaten  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  as  they  are  communicated  in  the  in- 
structions from  Prince  Gortscbakoff  to  M.  De 
Stoeckl,  and  by  him  read  by  his  M^esty's  di- 
rections to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  M.  De  Stoeckl  will 
express  to  his  Government  the  satisfaction  with 
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which  the  Goveniment  r^gardi  this  new  guar- 
antee of  a  friendship  between  the  two  countries 
which  had  itp  beginning  with  the  national  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  offers  to  M.  De  Stoeckl  renewed  assurances 
of  his  high  consideration. 

William  H.  Sbwabd. 
M.  Db  Stoxokl,  &c^  &o. 


Doal5. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF 

SPAIN. 

CoxaiDBRiso  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween Spain  and  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  expediency  of  not  changing  the  recip- 
rocill  feelings  of  friendly  understanding  on  ac- 
count of  the  grave  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  that  republic,  I  have  resiilved  to 
maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  in  Uie  struggle 
engaged  in  between  all  the  Federal  StAtesof 
the  Union  and  the  Confederate  States  of  the 
South ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  losses  which 
my  subjects  roigiit  suffer  both  in  shipping  and 
commerce,  for  want  of  definite  rules  to  which 
tlieir  conduct  might  conform,  in  accordance 
with  my  Couucil  of  Ministers  I  decree  as  fol- 
lows: 

Article  1.  It  is  forbidden  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  Spanish  realm  to  arm,  supply,  and  equip  any 
privateer  vessel,  whatever  may  be  the  flag  she 
carries. 

Art.  2.  It  is  in  like  manner  forbidden  to 
owners,  masters,  or  captains  of  merchant  vessels 
to  accept  letters  of  marque  or  contribute  in  any 
way  to  tlie  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  of 
war  or  privateers. 

Art  8.  The  entering  and  remainins  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  realm 
•is  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  with 
prizes,  unless  in  case  of  ncK^ssity  through  stress 
of  weather. 

When  this  latter  happens  the  authorities  shall 
watch  the  vessel  and  oblige  her  to  go  to  sea  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  permitting  her  to  take 
any  more  supplies  than  for  present  necessity ; 
but  on  no  account  either  arms  or  munitions  d 
war. 

Art.  4.  Effects  taken  from  prizes  shall  not  be 
sold  in  the  ports  of  the  realm. 

Art  6.  Transportation,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  of  all  articles  of  commerce  is  guaranteed, 
except  when  directed  to  blockaded  ports. 

The  carrying  of  war  material,  papers,  or  com- 
munications for  the  belligerents  is  forbidden. 
Trespassers  shall  be  responsible  for  their  act^ 
and  shall  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  my 
Government 

Art  6.  All  Spaniards  are  forbidden  to  enlist 
in  the  belligerent  armies,  or  to  engage  them- 
selves to  serve  on  board  vessels  of  war  or  pri- 
vateers. 

Art.  7.  My  sultfects  shall  refrain  (irova  every 
act  which,  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, may  be  considered  contrary  to  neutrality. 
8.  Transgressors  of  the  foregoing  regu- 


lations shall  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of 
my  Government,  shall  suffer  the  consequences 
uf  the  measures  which  the  belligerents  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  Spain. 

Given  at  the  Palace,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty* 
one.    Signed  by  the  royal  hand. 

Satuszono  Caldxboit  Collantbs, 

Ktnlttcr  of  State. 


Boo.  16. 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PRUSSIA. 

DX8PATCH  or  BABON  SCBLBlKrrZ  TO  BABOV 

QBfiOLT. 

Bbbliu,  June  U,  1861. 

Tbb  incontestable  fact  of  the  state  of  intestine 
war  in  which  the  Union  is  engaged  at  this  mo- 
!  ment  is  for  the  royal  Government  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  The  relations  of  profound  friend- 
ship which  bind  Prussia  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  existed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union.  They  have  never  been 
disturbed  or  troubled  in  any  manner  in  the 
course  of  a  century  by  the  vicissitudes  of  events. 
By  a  series  of  treaties  having  especially  in  view 
the  advantages  of  recipmcal  commercial  in- 
terests, those  intimate  relations  between  the 
two  States  have  been  happily  consolidated.  At 
no  time  has  a  coUision  of  opposing  interests 
taken  place  between  both  powers.  Tlie  scope 
which  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  Union  has 
taken,  the  growing  extent  of  the  States  held 
together  by  the  bonds  of  harmony,  and  the 
power  which  North  America  has  acquired 
abroad,  far  from  being  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
Prussia,  have  ever  h&en  greeted  with  sincere 
sympathy. 

Our  regret  is  so  much  the  more  lively  at  see- 
ing now  the  ccmtinnance  of  so  hnppy  a  con- 
dition become  a  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  that  internal  harmony  is  expe- 
riencing, the  existence  of  whicli  has  hitherto 
been  the  surest  basis  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  the  royal  Government 
either  to  discuss  the  canses  of  that  rupture  or  to 
pass  judgment  on  litigious  questions  which  re- 
gard exclusively  the  internal  situation  of  the 
Union.  All  our  efforts  will  tend  to  preserve, 
even  under  present  circumstances,  our  position 
toward  the  United  States.  Yet  the  grave  turn 
which  the  conflict  has  taken,  and  the  measures 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union  itself  has 
taken  in  relation  to  blockade  and  the  treatment 
of  neutral  vessels,  have  a  sensible  and  serious 
bearing  on  our  interests,  and  the  royal  Govern- 
ment believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  give  to  those 
interests  the  protection  which  is  founded  upon 
public  law  and  upon  treaties. 

You  are  fully  informed  of  the  neigoUations 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  principles  which  should  be  applied  in  time 
of  war  touching  the  rights  of  nentral  vcssela. 


POCUlDEinSL 


fiS 


With  tbe  American  Oabinet  wiH  ever  rest  the 
honor  of  having  trat,  in  the  propueed  treaty 
which  it  sttbrnitted  to  ns  in  1854,  talcen  the 
initiative  in  carrying  out  lil>eral  principles,  an«l 
insuring  on  a  wider  scale  the  rights  of  which  it 
treated.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  have  re- 
ceived at  tills  time  the  proposals  from  North 
America,  and  if  the  negotiations  conducted  by 
yon  have  not  bad  the  desired  soccess,  because 
there  was  a  hesitation  in  deferring  to  our 
wishes  for  the  abolition  of  letters  of  marque, 
yet,  the  generally  felt  necessity  of  seeing  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  in  time  of  war,  mutually  set- 
tled on  a  wide  and  unalterable  basis,  has  been 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  great 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  declaration  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1866,  is  a  proof  of  it.  All  the  European 
States,  Spain  alone  excepted,  have  adhered  to 
It.  If  the  United  States  have,  to  our  regret,  in 
regard*  to  the  first  proposition  concerning  the 
almlition  of  letters  of  roarqne,  refused  in  their 
tarn  to  adhere  to  the  Paris  declaration,  we  do 
not  overlook  the  kindly  and  liberal  intention 
which  controlled  the  views  of  the  Washington 
Cabinet.  That  intention  was  manifested  in  the 
counter  proposition  of  President  Pierce,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  principle  of  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  on  the  sea  should  be  in- 
scribed in  the  code  of  international  law.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  that  proposition  adopted.  You  are  per- 
^tly  aware  of  the  justice  we  have  done  him. 

In  view  of  the  doubts  existing  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  which  neutral  sliipping  may  be 
subjected  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  I 
beg  you  to  make  this  important  question  the 
object  of  a  free  and  friendly  explanation  with 
the  American  Secretary  of  State. 

What  we  should  most  desnre  is  that  the 
American  Qovernment  should  seize  this  occasion 
to  proclaim  its  accession  to  the  Paris  dedan^ion. 
If  that  be  not  pos^ble,  we  would  be  satiided 
for  the  present  that,  while  the  war  lasts,  they 
would  please  to  apply  to  neutral  ahip^jig  gen- 
erally toe  second  ana  third  propositions  of  the 
Paris  dedaratioa.  The  application  of  the  sec- 
ond propositioii,  provi<Kng  that  a  neotral  flag 
covers  enemies*  merchandise,  unless  oootrabuid 
of  war,  b  already  guaranteed  to  Prussian  ship- 

Sing  by  article  twdve  of  the  treaty  of  Septem- 
er  10, 1786,  reproduced  in  our  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  May  1,  1S28.  However,  we 
attach  a  particuUir  importance  to  the  applicatioQ 
at  this  time,  generally,  of  thait  principle  to  nea- 
trai  shipping.  We  have  the  less  doubt  of  it 
since,  conformably  to  a  despatch,  under  date  of 
June  27, 1869,  addressed  by  Mr.  Oass,  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  Sutes  at 
Paris,  and  which  has  been  communicated  to  us; 
the  President,  without,  however,  adhmng  to 
the  Paris  declaration,  expressly  demanded  that 
the  priociple  under  which  the  neutral  flag 
covers  neutral  merchandise,  vnless  contraband 
of  war,  should  be  applied  everywhere  and  by 
6¥8ry  one  to  Uaitad  Btatea  vesaela. 


OoBceming  the  third  proposition,  in  regard 
to  the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  it  is  of  urgent  necessity  for  the  great 
powers  that  it  be  recognized  by  America.  If 
doubts  still  exist  as  to  that  principle  being  car- 
ried out,  the  commercial  enterprises  of  neutral 
States  will  be  exposed  to  inevitable  inconveni- 
ence, and  we  may  have  cause  to  fear  colliaions 
even  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  which  we 
would  desire  might  be  prevented  in  time. 

I  will  experience  a  real  satisfaction  in  receiv* 
ing  from  you  soon  the  news  that  the  overtures 
and  proposals  with  which  I  have  Just  charged 
you  have  met  with  a  promising  reception. 

SoHunsnz. 


Doo.  17. 


SPEECH  OF  DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON; 

AT  4  MASS  UEBTWO  OF  Tin  GITIZBNS  OF  WTO* 
UXSO  COUNTY,  PXNNBTLVANIA,  HXLD  AT  TUSX" 
HAKNOCK,  AUQTTST  19,  1861. 

Mr.  Preddeni,  and  Ladim  and  GeKtUmen  : 

Amid  all  the  diversity  of  sentiment  in  our 
land,  there  is  one  subject  Qp<m  which  we  can 
agree,  and  that  is,  that  our  country  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition — our  Government  threat* 
ened  with  disruption,  our  Constitution  with 
subversion,  and  our  institutions  with  overthrow. 
We  are  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussine 
the  great  interests  of  a  common  country,  and 
of  determining  what  becomes  us  in  an  exigency 
so  trying  and  so  fearful.  I  meet  you  here  not 
to  discuss  slavery  or  anti-slavery,  democracy  or 
republicanism.  Thoi^h  an  old-line  democrat, 
^  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  and  ad- 
hering with  tenacity  to  the  principles  of  demoo* 
racy  through  an  active  life,  I  come  not  to  speak 
to  you  upon  political  partisan  subjects.  I  come 
to  discuss  a  matter  that  concerns  our  Union — 
one  that  rises  far  above  and  shoots  deeper  thui 
any  or  aU  partv  interests  or  issues. 

We  have  a  duty  before  us,  fellow-citieens,  far 
beyond  that  of  &e  Others  of  the  Revolution. 
They  were  oppressed  by  tyranny,  and  they 
sought  to  throw  off  the  tackles  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  They  hoped  that  a  i^-eat  and  frea 
government  would  ^ring  up  from  their  patri- 
otic efforts,  but  the  most  sanguine  never  ira^ 
agined  that  one  so  replete  with  good  would  be 
the  fruits  of  their  bq^nntng.  What  with  them 
was  hope,  with  os  is  fruition.  They  planted, 
and  we  have  reaped.  Their  experiment  haa 
become  a  great  success^  and  we  are  enjoying^ 
or  roig^t  enioy,  such  blessings  as  Heaven  never 
before  vouchsafed  to  mortal  men.  But  a  con» 
spiracy  has  appeared ;  strife  and  division  are  at 
our  doors ;  end  it  becomes  us  now  to  see  whether 
the  fruits  of  this  great  and  beneficent  Union 
uKist  be  lost  or  whether  they  can  be  preserved. 
It  were  needless  to  go  back  to  review  dead 
and  buried  issues.  There  is  a  great  fact  staring 
us  in  the  fiice,  and  with  that  we  have  to  deal. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  origin  of  our  diffi- 
culties was  North  or  South,  or  East  or  West^ 
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the  question  is,  How  fiholl  tbey  be  dealt  with 
and  disposed  off  In  every  government,  and 
especially  in  every  free  government,  political 
parties  will  arise,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  So  far  from  being  a  curse,  when  re- 
strained within  legitimate  bounds  they  are  a 
blessing.  The  strife  of  political  parties,  like 
the  agitation  of  the  natural  elements,  purities 
the  moral  atmosphere,  and  gives  life,  and  vigur, 
and  freedom  to  our  institutions ;  but  there  are 
some  questions  too  great,  some  too  small,  fur 
the  exercise  of  political  parties ;  and  we  have 
many  duties  to  discharge  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life  that  do  not  appertain  to  political 
affairs,  which  we  should  come  together  and  dis- 
charge, as  American  citizens,  as  brethren  of 
one  tie,  and  not  inquiring  whether  we  belong 
to  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  division  of  politi- 
cal parties.  When  we  assemble  around  the 
grave  of  a  neighbor,  and  hear  those  words  that 
ave  riven  so  many  hearts,  "  Earth  to  earth, 
dost  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,'\  and  the  creaking  of 
the  cord  as  the  remains  are  lowered  to  their  nnal 
resting-place,  the  strifes  of  passion  are  hushed 
in  the  bosom,  and  we  remember  only  that  we 
are  men — ^inquiring  not  what  were  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  dead  or  living.  At  midnight 
you  hear  the  cry  of  "  Fire  I  "  You  rush  into 
the  street,  and  find  your  neighbor's  dwelling 
in  flames.  It  is  found  that  in  the  terror  of  the 
moment  a  mother  has  left  her  infant  in  the 
chamber.  The  flames  hiss  through  6very  crev- 
ice, the  cinders  crac^kle,  the  rafters  tumble,  but 
another'  and  another  make  the  attempt,  till  at 
last  one  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  flames  I  Every 
eye-ball  is  strained,  every  heart  palpitates,  every 
breath  is  hushed,  every  muscle  stands  out  like 
whip-cord,  and  all  believe  he  has  perished ;  but, 
finally,  he  appears,  and  restores  the  loved  one 
to  its  swooning  mother ;  but  no  one  inquires 
to  what  political  party  he  belongs.  When  the 
citadel  of  our  country  is  menaced,  when  the 
edifice  that  Washington  and  Franklin  and  their 
associates  erected,  is  in  flames,  it  becomes  us, 
whatever  may  have  been  our  political  proclivi- 
ties before,  to  rise  above  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  to  keep  this  citadel  from  destruction. 
/  cannot  afford  to  turn  away  from  my  duty 
heeauMe  a  political  opponent  %$  acting  with  mc^ 
nor  to  »tay  hack  from  my  duty  heeauie  a  politi- 
eal  friend  daertt  me.  No ;  I  must  go  on  and 
discharge  this  great  obligation.  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  every  citizen,  of  every  party, 
to  aid  in  restoring — ^if  restored  it  can  be^this 
great  and  good  Government. 

Previous  to  the  last  political  election,  this 
country  was  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  in  the 
eivjoyment  of  greater  privileges  than  any  other 

fovernment  on  earth ;  there  was  no  people  so 
lessed  in  every  ramification  of  society.  This 
mighty  sea  of  happy  faces  before  me  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  and  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  And 
80  it  was  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  from 
the  East  to  the  West;  with  over  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  unoppressed  by  government,  bat 


every  one  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  own  Indus* 
try,  and  literally  ''  none  to  molest  or  to  make 
him  afraid."  Then,  what  cause  is  there  for 
this  great  disturbance?  Why  ia  it  that  one 
portion  of  thi$  country  ii  in  arms  against  an- 
other f  Let  us  inquire  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint first,  and  then  see  if  we  can  prescribe  a 
remedy  afterward. 

We  all  agree  that  the  grievance  is  most  seri- 
ous. But  what  is  the  true  way  of  remedying 
it,— of  putting  down  what  I  shall  term  a  rebel- 
lion ?  And  we  can  all  agree  that  the  rebellion 
is  either  right  or  wrong,  justifiable  or  unjus* 
tifiable — to  be  approved  or  condemned,  as  a 
whole.  If  it  is  right  for  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  up  arms  against  this  Government, 
it  is  right  to  sustain  such  action ;  and  if  wrong, 
it  should  be  put  down  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  loyal  people.  There  is  no  half-way 
house  in  this  matter — ^no  tarry  ing-place  between 
sustaining  the  Government,  and  attempHng  its 
overthrow.  There  is  no  peace  proposition  that 
will  suit  the  ease  until  the  rcbeuion  is  first  put 
down.  And  were  I  in  favor,  or  disposed  to 
tamper  with  this  rebellion,  or  aid  or  counte- 
nance it,  I  would  go  and  take  up  arms  with 
those  who  are  in  arms  sustaining  it.  Because, 
if  it  is  right  for  them  to  take  up  arms,  it  is  right 
for  them  to  have  armed  aid  and  assistance.  If 
they  are  wrong,  if  they  are  guilty  of  treason, 
and  murder,  and  arson,  then  thoy  should  be 
overthrown  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  put  down  so  that  no  resurrection  day 
will  ever  dawn  on  rebellion  again.  I  am  one 
of  those  who,  in  former  years,  thought  that 
sectional  discussions  put  in  jeopardy  the  well- 
being  of  the  Union,  and  I  tljink  now,  as  then, 
that  there  never  was  a  sectional  cause  of  contro- 
versy that  justified  this,  or  any  armed  rebellion. 
I  believe  this  rebellion  did  not  arise  out  of  seo- 
tional  agitation,  but  from  a  hlind^  wicked,  rest- 
less  ambition.  And  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  raise  an  arm 
against  it  to  crush  it.  Our  Constitution  is  never 
to  be  put  down.  (An  indistinct  voice  in  the 
crowd — "  Gompromise/D  What  does  my  friend 
say, "  Compromise  ? "  WeU,  I  will  get  at  "  Com- 
promise," before  I  close.  I  believe  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union ;  I  believe  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution ;  I  believe  in  sustaining  both 
by  the  power  of  the  Government. 

But  they  say:  "Tou  would  not  coerce  a 
State  ?  "  No ;  I  would  not  coerce  a  State.  I 
have  said  I  would  not ;  first,  because  it  is  im* 
practicable ;  because  you  cannot  coerce  a  State. 
Second,  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  coerce  a 
State  in  its  domestic  policy  if  it  could  be  done. 
But  you  may  coerce  rebellion  in  a  State,  until 
you  give  that  State  an  opportunity  to  act 
through  its  loyal  citizens  in  discharge  of  its 
duties  to  the  Union.  And  I  would  coerce  re- 
hellion  wh^re^er  I  could  find  iU  You  may 
not  coerce  a  community,  but  you  may  coerce 
its  thieves  and  murderers.  You  may  coerce 
State  criminals,  and  thus  enable  the  State  and 
its  loyal  citusens  to  fulfil  their  relatbns  in  the 
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Government  of  the  Union.  If  we  can  sostain 
our  Union,  if  we  can  uphold  oar  Oonstitntion, 
it  is  not  hj  conipi*omising  with  rebellion — it  is 
bj  patting  down  rebellion,  and  making  our 
compromise  with  fidelity.  And  of  all  men  liv- 
ing, a  democrat  is  the  last  man  who  can  take 
a  stand  against  the  Constitation  of  his  country. 
A  democrat  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being 
in  the  Constitution.  He  cannot  live  outside 
of,  or  in  opposition  to  the  Ounstitntion.  He 
roust  stand  by  the  Constitation  in  all  its  parts. 
It  was  that  doctrine  that  gave  the  democratic 
party  its  power  and  ascendency  in  the  times 
of  JefiTerson,  of  Madison,  and  of  that  old  hero, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
democracy  have  wandered  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, just  in  the  same  proportion  have  they  gone 
down  before  the  assaults  of  their  opponents. 
And  if  they  had  been  faithful,  and  stood  fully 
up  to  their  own  doctrines,  all  the  abolition 
parties  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  republican 
parties  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  could  never  have  put  down  the 
old  democratic  party.  I  have  ever  believed  in 
the  justice  of  democracy,  and  I  believe  in  it  to- 
day as  much  as  ever ;  and  therefore  I  believe 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  stand  upon  the  ramparts  of 
the  Constitution,  and  defend  it  from  all  foes, 
whether  they  come  from  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  or  the  West.  My  fellow-democrats, 
supposing  there  are  any  such  in  my  hearing, 
suppose  Breckinridge  had  been  elected,  and 
Sumner,  and  Garrison,  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  the  abolitionists  of  the  New  England  States 
generally,  had  started  a  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  what  would  I 
have  done  ?  I,  would  have  done  as  I  am  doing 
now.  I  would  have  tried  to  animate  my  coun- 
trymen to  put  them  down  by  force  of  arms. 
Now,  why  not  treat  Southern  rebellion  Just  as 
you  would  have  treated  Northern  rebellion — 
Eastern  rebellion  as  yon  would  Western  rebel- 
lion— and  wherever  rebellion  comes  from,  put 
it  down  forever?  That  is  my  doctrine.  I  have 
stood  by  that  doctrine  in  olden  timcj*,  and  I 
will  stand  by  it  now ;  and  if  that  doctrine  goes 
down,  I  will  go  down  with  it. 

There  were  causes  of  irritation  between  the 
sections,  I  admit.  I  deprecated  them,  and  la- 
bored long  and  earnestly  to  quiet  and  get  rid  of 
them ;  but  it  was  not  done.  Those  causes  of 
irritation,  although  they  may  have  suggested  to 
Southern  States  to  request  becoming  guaran- 
tees, never  justified  armed  rebellion  in  any 
shape  or  manner.  And  what  were  they  f  The 
only  real,  practical  cause  of  irritation  was  the 
non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  Cotton  States  so  called. 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  cyther  States, 
were  the  only  ones  ever  Injured  by  it.  The 
Cotton  States  never  lost  a  fugitive  slave  from 
the  time  of  their  existence  to  this  day.  To  be 
sure  they  had  a  question  about  territories,  but 
it  was  entirely  ideal,  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
not  a  real  grievance,    but  if  it  had  been,  ibey 


had  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  minority  of  both 
branches  of  Congress,  and  thus  practically  had 
control  of  the  question.  The  fugitive  slave 
question  was  the  only  practical  one,  therelbre, 
which  annoyed  them,  and  that  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion.  What  State  first  seced- 
ed? South  Carolina  began  to  scrape  lint  be-, 
fore  the  presidential  votes  were  counted.  She 
had  no  practical  grievance  whatever.  Look  at 
Virginia.  Though  politicians  cajoled,  cheated, 
and  defrauded,  and  bullies  held  bowie-knives  to 
the  throats  of  her  citizens  to  coerce  rebellion,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  could  compel  that 
State  into  any  thing  like  secession.  And  when 
they  did  so  nominally,  the  State  government 
was  revolutionized,  one  part  withdrew  from 
the  other,  and  organized  a  separate  government, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  go  into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  secession.  Maryland,  when  she  gets  a 
chance,  votes  against  it.  Missouri — her  citizens 
are  ponring  out  their  blood  like  water,  and 
their  treasure  without  stint,  rather  than  be 
drawn  into  secession.  Look  at  good  old  Ken- 
tucky, where  her  Governor  and  Senators  have 
labored  to  take  her  out  of  the  Union — after  all 
attempts  to  seduce  her  from  her  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  she  gives  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand majority  for  the  Union.  Now,  I  inquire 
of  all  citizens  in  the  free  States,  especially  my 
democratic  fellow-citizens,  whether  they  are 
troubled  abont  the  inte^ity  of  Kentucky — 
whether  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  stay  up 
the  hands  of  rebellion  in  Kentucky,  so  emphati- 
cally condemned  there?  I  repeat,  that  the 
only  practical  cause  of  dissension  was  the  fugi- 
tive-slave question;  and  that  appertained  to 
States  that  could  only  be  drawn  or  dragooned 
into  the  folly  of  secession.  Gen.  Butler  has  hod 
this  question  on  his  hands.  As  long  as  the 
Constitution  was  acknowledged,  all  conserva- 
tive citizens  admitted  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  free  States  to  restore  the  fugitive  who  was 
fieeing  from  the  service  of  his  master.  Gen. 
Butler  has  found  the  restoration  of  the  fugitives 
impracticable  in  many  cases.  The  master  had 
thrown  off  the  Constitution.  What  was  the 
result  ?  He  was  obliged  to  receive  hundreds 
of  '*  contrabands,"  and  retain  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  them ;  but  I 
suppose  something  as  the  Irishman  was  going 
to  do  with  the  Widow  Maloney^s  pig.  ^^  Did 
you  steal  Widow  Maloney^s  pig,  Patrick  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  priest  "That  I  did.'^  "What  made 
yon  ?  Think  what  you  will  do,  yon  heretic,  in 
the  Great  Day,  when  I  shall  be  there,  and  you 
will  be  there,  and  the  Widow  Maloney  will  be 
there,  and  the  pig  will  be  there."  *^  And  will 
your  Riverence  be  there  ? "  "  Yes."  "  And  the 
Widow  Maloney  Uiere?"  "Yes."  "And  the 
pig  there?"  "Yes."  "Well,  I  should  say, 
Widow  Maloney,  take  your  pig ! "  Now,  I  do 
not  know  but  Gen.  Butler  is  going  to  take  as 
loDff  a  credit  as  did  the  Irishman.  But,  when 
we  nave  a  Constitution,  and  when  they  acknowl* 
edge  its  force,  I  have  no  doubt  but  every  just 
dtizen  will  be  in  favor  of  seeing  it  complied  with. 
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I  have  just  as  nach  confidence  in  fhe  mawea 
of  the  Southern  people  as  in  the  massee  of  the 
Northern  people.  Both  are  alike.  The  maaees 
are  honest,  lo  be  sure,  their  iastitotions,  their 
habits  of  lifb,  their  means  of  commenication, 
render  them  more  excitable,  more  easily  infln- 
enced  by,  and  more  relying  upon  their  leaders 
for  public  information,  and,  therefore,  more  lia- 
ble to  be  misled  than  the  people  of  the  North. 
NevertiielesB,  I  have  confidence  in  the  Soothern 

SK)pIe ;  and  the  resnlt  of  t^ie  great  conflict  in 
enincky  aasnres  me  that  the  Southern  heart  is, 
with  the  people,  sound  to  the  core.  Though 
terrified  into  seeming  secession,  with  ^e  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  States  in  the  South,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that,  if  the  question  of  Union  or 
disunion  were  submitted  to  the  people  to-day, 
an  overwhehning  vote  would  be  given  for  the 
Union  and  its  Stars  and  Stripes.  Every  indica- 
tion has  shown  that  Whenever  there  has  been 
an  eleotiofl  in  any  Southern  State,  and  a  fair 
opportunity  given,  you  have  seen  that  the  Union 
sentiment  has  prevailed.  It  u  by  mUitary 
pow&r^  by  threat$^  intiimdatum^  datrwtion, 
murder^  and  anon  that  they  hate  ^ueeuded  in 
Joeing  onward  the  eavee  o/eeeem&n.  in  some 
States,  as,  for  instance,  Lonisiana,  they  never 
submitted  the  question  to  the  people  at  all.  It 
is  a  base  hnrooug  of  Davis,  Cobb  &  Co.,  to 
place  themselves  in  power.  The  election  of  a 
political  opponent  was  never  a  cau»e  of  seces- 
sion or  for  disturbance;  and  if  those  secession 
leaders  had  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  from 
the  time  of  the  Charleston  Convention,  with 
half  the  pertinacity  and  force  that  I  did,  he 
would  not  have  been  elected.  I  charge,  in  all 
my  public  speeches,  that  they  connived  at  that 
election ;  and  the  same  has  been  charged  home 
npon  them  by  their  own  people  in  the  South. 
Tiieir  time  had  come.  Secession  must  be  forced 
upon  the  South,  or  they  would  be  ruined.  They 
remind  one  of  little  boys  who  want  to  ride  a 
horse.  Those  in  the  city  get  them  a  hobby- 
horse, and  they  can  ride  that.  Country  boys 
get  astride  of  a  stiok,  and  ride  that.  This  knot 
of  ofiloe-seekers,  failing  to  get  a  horse  to  ride, 
or  even  a  hobby,  have  mounted  this  poor  stick 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  and  are  riding  that. 
It  is  Just  snch  ambition  as  caused  the  angels  in 
heaven  to  rebel.  It  was  not  becanee  we  had 
not  a  good  government,  but  because  they  oonld 
not  rule  it. 

Call  them  democrats,  or  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  democrats,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
against  their  Government^  and  their  hands  red 
with  the  blood  of  our  murdered  citisens  I  77i£y 
are  enemiei  of  their  country  ;  they  are  $taitor$ 
to  the  /lag  and  the  Conetitution^  and  as  such  I 
arraign  them  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of 
civilisation;  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of 
Christianity ;  I  arraign  them  in  the  name  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  who  poured  out 
their  blood  to  gain  the  liberty  transmitted  to 
ns ;  I  arraign  them  In  the  name  of  the  soldiers 
— ^-  -^arched  barefoot  to  aeonre  oar  blood* 


bought  liberty ;  I  an^gn  them  in  the  same  of 

the  holy  memories  of  the  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, whose  pure  and  gentle  hearts  were  crush- 
ed and  broken  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom, 
independence,  and  nationality.  In  the  great 
di^  of  account,  the  savage  Brant  and  more 
savage  Butler,  that  deluged  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Wyoming  with  blood,  will  stand  up 
and  whiten  tiieir  crimes  in  comparison  with  the 
perfidv  of  the  men  who  now  attempt  to  divide 
and  destroy  Uiis  Union.  The  ferocious  in- 
stuicts  of  the  savage  taught  him  that  he  might 
be  doing  a  duty  to  his  people ;  but  these  men 
were  born  in  a  land  of  civilization,  and  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  they  should  be 
lield  to  account  for  the  abuse  of  the  trust  which 
has  been  confided  to  them.  Who  are  theso 
men  in  arms  against  the  Government— in  arma 
against  the  Union  ?  They  are  men  who  have 
been  educated  at  its  expense — ^been  laden  with 
its  honors — ^been  pampered  at  its  treasury.  If 
we  perish,  we  may  say  with  the  poet  over  the 
stricken  eagle : 

"  Keen  were  hii  pmga,  yet  keener  Ikr  to  feel 
He  mined  the  ptnlon  which  tmpelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  eune  plumage  that  hud  warmed  his  neflt, 
Drauk  the  last  lire-drop  uf  hia  bleeding  breaat.' 

If  the  Union  is  stung  to  the  heart,  it  must  be  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  we  have  reared  the 
men  to  do  it,  and  like  the  demented  Lear,  wo 
shall  learn 

*'  How  aharper  than  a  aeroent^a  tooth  It  la 
To  have  a  thankleaa  child  ;*' 

that  we  have  nourished  and  brooght  up  children 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  the  institutions 
of  their  country.    We  have  seen  by  the  action 
of  the  Border  Southern  States  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  permit  this  Government  to  bo 
subverted.      Etery  crime  hnottn  in  the  cata^ 
logue  0/ depravity^  from  treason  to  larceny,  hai 
been  committed  by  the  seceetion  leaden,  in  aU 
tempting  to  d/tvu  them  into  rebellion.    How 
can  these  men  be  sustained  by  anv  one ;  with 
hands  dripping  with  blood — not  only  the  blood 
of  Northern,  but  of  Southern  citizens;   and 
why?      Because  a  Northern   candidate  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  for  four  years,  whose 
election  they  might  have  prevented — whose 
election  they  connived  at — they  will  hazard  a 
whole  country,  so  far  as  temporal  existence  is 
conoemed,  to  gratify  present  personal  pique 
and  feed  a  mean  ambition.     Whoerer  euttainM 
them,  I  will  $u>t.     Whoever  criee  peace,  J  mil 
not,   Whoecer  cries  compromise  with  iJiem^  luiU 
not,     I  am  for  peace,  hut  I  am  for  making 
peace  with  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South — ^the 
loyal  citizens  of  Eentuoky,  and  of  Missouri,  too» 
who  have  sent  that  modem  N.ebncliadnezzar, 
Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  to  grass.    They  ask,  io 
repetition,  can  yon  coerce  a  State t    I  say  no; 
you  cannot.    Ton  might  as  w.dl  coerce  Che  sun 
to  shine  or  the  stars  to  twinkle ;  hut  you  caa 
punish  individuals,  few  ,or  many,  who  rebel 
Hgainst  the  Liaws  and  Constitution  of  Che  Union. 
Can  you  coerce  a  neighborLood  to  he  honest  t 
No ;  but  yoa  may  paoish  its  icriminalk    Tho 
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General  Guveroment  and  tbe  Gtoyernmeiits  of 
the  several  States  were  designed  to  be  in  har- 
mony in  the  exercise  of  separate  bnt  not  incon- 
sistent fanctions.  We,  as  citizens  of  onr  re- 
spective States  and  also  of  the  Union,  hold 
two-fold  relations,  and,  under  the  admirable 
division  and  limitation  of  powers  which  charac- 
terize onr  system,  owe  aistinct  allegiance  to 
each.  The  Government  of  the  Union,  in  its 
prescribed  sphere,  is  snpreme,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  abused  ana  perverted  principle 
of  State  sovereignty,  or  within  the  reach  of 
State  action,  that  can  absolve  its  citizens  from 
their  allegiance  and  the  obligations  it  imposes. 
Ifo  one  can,  under  plea  of  State  authority, 
justify  armed  rebellion  in  opposition  to  the 
Union  and  the  Oonstitution  of  his  country. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  said,  forsooth,  has  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  in  conducting  his  ad- 
ministration I  Very  well;  there  is  a  day  of 
reckoning  to  come  with  him  and  his  advisers. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  violate  the  Oonstitution 
in  defence  of  your  country,  and  quite  another 
to  violate  it  in  endeavoring  to  subvert  it. 
When  my  democratic  or  republican  friends,  *^  or 
any  other  man,"  are  disposed  to  call  the  Presi- 
dent to  account,  (and  I  am  not  his  defender,)  I 
merely  beg,  when  they  get  through  with  him, 
that  they  will  just  inquire  whether  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Oo.  have  gone  strictly  according  to 
the^  Constitution  of  the  Unit^  States  f  I  have 
the  impression  that  instituting  a  pretended  Gov- 
ernment within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States;  that  stealing  the  treasures  of  onr 
Government,  its  ships,  arsenals,  mints,  &c.; 
betraying  its  commands ;  firing  upon  its  fortifi- 
cations ;  organizinff  piracy  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  and  kindred  acts — I 
have  the  impression,  I  say,  that  these  are  slight 
infringements  upon  the  Constitution^  and  may 
require  examination.  I  want  to  have  my  Con- 
stitutional friends  come  along  with  me,  and 
when  tliey  get  the  Administration  all  regnlated 
and  on  the  Constitutional  track,  look  at  this 
matter  a  little,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires 
attention.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  observed  the  0  mstitution ;  indeed^  for  all 
the  purposes  of  resisting  the  rebellion^  I  care  not. 
It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  however,  that  he  has 
seemed  to  be,  in  good  faith,  attempting  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  He  has  not  done  M  things 
as  I  would  have  done  them^  because  I  would  have 
multiplied  his  men  hy  about  four^  and  where  he 
has  struck  one  blow  t  would  have  struck  a  dozen. 
Therefore  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  that  re- 
spe^L  When  the  d^  comes  we  can  have  a 
settlement  with  him,  for  he  is  to  be  held,  with 
all  other  public  officers,  to  a  strict  account. 
Bnt  I  would  not  do  even  that  under  the  smoke 
of  an  enemy's  guns.  Let  us  see,  first,  that  the 
rebellion  is  put  down.  And  when  that  is  done, 
I  am  ready  to  ask  how  it  has  been  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  yield  tliis  Union,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  the  so-called  Confederate  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  made  up  in  the  Soutliern 
Stateti     It  U  no  government,  and  there  la 


nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  govemipent^  under  it, 
over  it,  in  it,  or  around  it,  either  diagonally, 
horizontally,  or  perpendicularly.  Like  a  boy^s 
training,  it  is  all  officers.  It  is  made  up  thus : 
Ton  shall  be  President  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
will  be  President  of  the  Confederacy ;  you  shall 
be  Minist«:r  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  will  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Doubtless,  very 
well ;  satbfaotory  enough.  If  they  had  kept  ft 
to  themselves,  no  one  would  have  objected  to 
their  strutting  in  their  stolen  plumage.  But  it 
has  arrayed  itself  against  our  Union  and  nation- 
ality, and  it  is  time  for  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States  to  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  earnest^ 
and  to  mainti^in  the  Government  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  habeas  corpus — a  hard  kin4  of  a  name 
for  a  writ,  but  one  which  a  lawyer  or  a  Duich- 
mon  finds  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing — it  is 
said  that  the  habeas  corpus  has  been  suspended 
and  abused.  Well,  I  think  it  is  because  some 
have  written  so  much  about  it,  while  they 
knew  so  little.  It  simplv  means,  '*  to  have  the 
body."^*  A  prisoner  is  alleged  to  be  improperly 
imprisoned ;  and,  in  order  that  the  case  may  be 
inquired  into,  a  petition  is  presented  to  a  Judge, 
and  then  the  judge  allows  the  writ,  and  the 
prisoner  is  brought  up,  and  the  person  who 
nolds  him  is  bound  to  make  a  return.    If  the 

Eri.4oner  is  illegally  detained,  the  judge  orders 
im  to  be  discharged;  if  rightfully  imprisoned, 
he  remands  him.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 
It  is  simply  a  civil  writ.  But  there  is  on  old 
maxim,  as  old  as  Julius  C»sar  would  have  been 
had  he  lived,  '^  inter  arma  leges  silent  ** — that 
is,  the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst  qf  arms. 
Here  is  the  question :  An  individual  is  impris- 
oned ;  some  friend  gets  out  a  habeas  corpus. 
and  be  is  brought  up,  and  the  case  is  inquired 
into.  And  whoever  interferes  with,  or  ob- 
structs that  writ,  is  guilty  of  a  great  moral  and 
legal  wrong,  and  incurs  a  heavy  penalty.  But 
in  time  of  war  it  is  a  different  matter.  Here  it 
is  found  that  a  man  is  preparing  to  blow  up  a 
fortress^  or  betray  an  army  to  tbe  enemy.  The 
officer  m  command  arrests,  and  sends  him  to 
a  fort,  with  orders  that  he  be  strongly  guard- 
ed, because  he  is  known  to  be  a  traitor,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  traitors  and  enemies.  A  law- 
yer sues  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  But  what 
is  the  result?    It  cannot  be  served,  and  the 

Erisoner  cannot  be  procured ;  they  cannot  see 
im  unless  the  judge's  tonoue  is  longer  than  the 
soldier^s  bayonet.  Would  any  one,  if  he  was 
commanding  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  McHenry, 
or  anywhere  else,  where  he  was  surrounded 
with  treason  and  traitors  at  every  step,  because 
a  judge  sent  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  give  up  a. 
traitor  who  was  endangering  the  saifety  of  his 
conmiand  and  the  interest  of  the  country  ?  No 
nian  can  pretend  it  for  a  single  moment ;  it  is 
one  of  the  terrible  necessities  of  war.  And  if 
I  were  in  command^  and  had  good  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that  I  had  possession  qfa  traitor ^  and  no 
other  remedy  would  arrest  treachery ^  I  would 
sutpend  the  writ  and  the  individual  too.    Gen. 
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Jackson  had  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
more  than  any  man  of  modern  times.  And 
-why  ?  Because  he  met  great  necessities  like  a 
man.  He  didn*t  go,  in  times  of  stirring  neces- 
sity, to  demonstrate  problems  from  musty  pre- 
cedents, but  wlion  a  mon  wanted  hanging,  he 
hung  him  firet  and  looked  up  the  law  afterward. 
There  are  times  and  occasions  when  this  is  the 
only  way  to  do  in  dealing  with  treason.  The 
civil  law  affords  no  adequate  remedy.  While 
Tou  are  discussing  the  question  the  country  may 
be  ruined,  the  Capitol  in  flames,  the  archives 
destroyed.  "When  the  war  is  over  we  may 
examine  and  see  if  any  one  has  incurred  a 
penalty  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habea$ 
eorpiis.  General  Jackson  paid  his  fine,  but  not 
till  after  he  had  put  down  both  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  traitors. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  citizen  South  that  de- 
mands the  protection  of  this  Government,  It  is 
our  duty  to  protect  the  Government  of  the 
Union  for  his  sfdse.  And  when  there  is  none, 
it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  it ;  for  politically, 
geographically,  socially,  and  commercially,  it  is 
one  in  every  sense ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
this  Government  to  be  divided  without  utter 
destruction  to  both  sections.  When  you  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  North  and  the  South,  you 
must  do  it  between  the  East  and  West.  Then 
all  will  go  to  pieces,  and  our  country  will  be  a 
Mexico — worse  than  Mexico ;  because  we  have 
ten  times  more  material  for  mischief  and  de- 
struction. A  military  despotism  will  be  inau- 
gurated whenever  you  permit  tliis  rebellion  to 
triumph. 

But  some  cry.  We  are  in  favor  of  peace.  ^  Yea, 
we  are  all  for  peace  now.  I  was  for  negotiating 
a  peace  until  a  fortification  was  fired  upon  by 
rebel  artillery,  and  then  I  bade  adieu  to  all  ex- 

rjctati«»n  of  peace  until  conquered  over  rebellion^ 
say  there  is  no  peace  until  you  can  put  down 
rebellion  by  force  of  arms;  and  when  every 
other  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  hns  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  States,  to  those  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  I  will  itill  oppose  it,  and  I  will  talk  for 
my  own  gratification  when  no  others  will  hear 
me.  We  must  stand  by  the  Union.  Fellow- 
citizens,  the  language  of  Andrew  Jackson  was : 
"The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 
What  would  General  Jackson  have  done  had 
he  been  at  the  helm  to-day  ?  He  would  have 
hung  the  traitors  higher  than  Bctman.  Yon 
may  make  peace  with  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South,  and  there  is  the  place  to  make  it.  But 
how  will  you  do  it  with  rebellion?  Go  with 
the  agreement  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the 
other,  and  ask  the  Confederacy  to  take  its 
choice  ?  If  there  is  any  you  can  deal  with,  it 
is  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South — ^tbose  that 
are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  their  Government 
— those  that  love  the  Constitution  and  are  will- 
ilg  to  die  in  its  defence,  when  they  are  restored 
to  position  by  conquering  rebellion.  All  should 
strive  together  for  this  good  end — men  should 
bare  their  bosoms  in  battle ;  women  implore,  in 


the  name  of  Heaven,  that  the  blessings  of  the 
Union  may  return ;  and  children  raise  their 
litUe  hands  to  curse  this  rebellion  as  a  ferocious 
monster,  that  has  come  to  torment  them  before 
their  time,  and  dim  with  blood  and  tears  the 
lustre  of  their  bright  star. 

I  believed,  when  the  evening  of  the  last  Pres- 
idential election  had  closed  down,  that  I  should 
claim  exemption  and  an  honorable  di^harge 
from  the  active  discussions  of  the  day.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  should  once  more  enjoy 
repose  in  the  oniet  of  my  home  and  in  the  par- 
suit  I  loved.  But  this  question  of  government 
or  anarchy  has  arisen,  and  I  find  it  my  duty  to 
raise  my  voice  at  the  demands  of  my  fellow -cit- 
izens, until  turbulence  is  hushed,  or  is  crowned 
with  triumph.  Are  you  in  favor  of  war?  No; 
but  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  down  war  by  force 
of  arms.  I  am  opposed  to  war  and  infator  of 
obtaining  peace  ^  putting  down  the  authors  of 
the  war.  I  am  in  favor  of  peace ;  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  only  course  that  will  insure  it — 
driving  out  armed  rebellion,  negotiating  with 
loyalty ! 

When  this  country  commences  to  die,  it  will 
die  rapidly.  When  this  nation  is  given  up  to 
disruption,  it  will  go  to  swift  destruction. 
Rome,  to  be  sure,  was  three  hundred  years 
dying;  but  then  its  physical  powers  were 
greater  than  ours,  its  moral  force  less,  its  nerv- 
ous energy  less  acute  than  ours.  When  we 
fall,  we  shall  go  down  in  blood  and  darkness; 
but  not  in  tears,  for  the  dying  never  weep. 
Nero,  the  last  and  worst  of  the  Ceesars,  sung  to 
his  harp  while  his  capital  was  in  flames ;  Tam« 
erlane,  to  signalize  his  brutal  ferocity,  reared  a 
monument  of  seventy  thousand  human  sculls ; 
Attila  declared  that  the  grass  should  never 
grow  where  the  hoof  of  his  war-horse  trod; 
Hyder  Ali  left  the  Carnatio  black  with  ashes  and 
desolation — ^but  he  who  destroys  the  American 
Union  will  be  a  greater  curse  than  all  or  either. 
And  "the  foe,  the  monster  Brant,"  who  fell 
upon  and  slaughtered  the  defenceless  women 
and  children  of  this  valley,  will  be  more  ap- 
proved in  history  by  men,  and  be  an  honester 
man  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  despoilers  of 
our  late  happy  Union.  Shall  the  fell  destroy- 
ers of  this  beautiful  fabric  be  permitted  to  ac- 
complish their  infernal  errand,  andskallthtyhe 
aided  in  this  work  of  evil  by  the  cry  of  peace  t 
Let  none  escape  under  this  shallow  pretension. 
Solomon,  the  wise  King  of  Judea,  spared  not 
the  murderous  Joab,  though  he  fled  for  refuge 
to  indosnrea  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  clung  for 
protection  to  the  horns  of  the  altar — he  slew 
him  there.  And  a  cry  of  peace,  to  be  negotiated 
with  armed  traitors,  should  secure  a  city  ofrtf- 
uge  to  none. 

I  am  pained  to  contemplate  the  vast  destmc- 
tion  of  property  that  must  follow ;  I  regret  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  for  a  time 
be  blasted  and  destroyed ;  I  mourn  the  great 
loss  of  human  life  that  must  ensue.  But  if 
these  events  must  come,  they  had  better  come 
with  a  country  preserved,  than  with  a  country 
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divided  and  destroyed.  We  must  fight  battles, 
and  bloody  battles.  We  most  call  vast  nambera 
of  men  into  the  field.  We  must  not  go  as  boys 
to  a  general  training,  with  ladies,  and  idlers, 
and  Members  of  Congress,  to  see  the  show,  bat 
we  mast  go  in  eamest^gD  prepared  for  action 
— to  fight  it  as  a  battle,  and  not  to  fight  it  as  a 
play-spell.  We  must  unite  a$  a  whole  people^ 
going  ihoulder  to  ihoulder.  And  when  we  do 
BO  we  shall  conquer.  Aad  why  ?  We  have  the 
right,  we  have  the  prestige  of  Government,  we 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  disinterested  world, 
we  have  the  moral  and  material  elements  to  do 
it  alh  and  to  insure  victory.  Rebellion  has  not 
the  financial  ability  to  stand  a  long  war,  with 
all  their  gains  from  privateering  and  piracy, 
and  issuing  Oonfederate  bonds — made  a  lien 
npon  the  property  of  people  who  were  never 
consulted  as  to  their  issue,  and  who  repudiate 
them — worth  as  much  as  a  June  frost  or  a  cold 
wolf-track ;  which  no  financier  fit  to  be  outside 
of  the  lunatic  asylum  would  give  a  shilling  a 
peck  for.  They  may  vex,  they  may  harass, 
they  may  destroy,  they  may  commit  piracy, 
but  the  reckoning  is  to  come  for  all  this.  They 
will  be  brought  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people— of  their  own  people.  They  will  be 
arraigned,  and  who  is  there  will  be  ready  to 
^  stand  up  as  their  defenders  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution? 

'*  I  tell  the«,  Cnllodeo,  dread  echoes  eball  ring. 
With  blood-honndt  that  bark  for  thy  fagitlye  king.** 

What  a  glorious  Constitution  we  shall  have 
when  it  finds  such  glorious  interpreters  I  How 
strong  our  institutions  will  be,  anchored  upon 
such  foundations  I  The  Constitution  will  then 
literally 

**  Live  tbnragh  all  time,  extend  tbroiu^  all  extent, 
Spread  analvided,  operate  OQapeDt." 

I  know  there  are  some  who  fear  the  warlike 
power  of  the  rebellious  States.  They  had  a 
.  great  deal  of  power  for  good ;  but  they  have  a 
great  deal  less  than  they  imagined,  or  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  for  evil.  We  are  a  good  deal 
slower  m  waking  up,  but  when  waked  up  we 
are  a  good  deal  more  in  earnest.  The -tone  of 
the  rebel  press  is  exceedingly  braggart  in  regard 
to  its  men  and  its  victones.  It  reminds  me, 
when  I  hear  of  their  self-lauded  prowess,  of  the 
showman  who  spoke  of  the  great  capacity  of 
the  animal  he  was  exhibiting:  '^Ladies  and 
gentlemen,**  said  he,  ^^this  is  Uie  Bengal  tiger, 
measoring  fourteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  nose 
to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  fourteen  more  from 
the  tip  of  his  tail  back  to  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
making,  in  all,  twenty-eight  feet."  I  think 
their  estimates  aboat  their  forces  and  capacity 
are  Just  ^out  as  liberal,  and  they  are  to  be 
looked  at  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
great  elements  of  mischief,  and  if  Satan  him- 
self had  been  sent  on  earth  to  scourge  mankind, 
aad  to  cover  the  land  with  desolation,  he  conkL 
not  have  performed  his  mission  more  snooesa- 
fiilly  than  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  rebel 
demagogae,  an4  preaching  aeoesston. 


Now,  I  have  a  clear,  and  well-defined,  and 
distinct  theory  of  what  I  would  do  with  this 
matter  to  attain  peace.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  Government  ever  can  be  brought  back  to 
where  it  was  before,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
relations;  but  I  believe  it  can  be.  In  popula- 
tion, wave  succeeds  wave  in  generations,  as 
wave  succeeds  wave  upon  the  ocean,  and  the 
men  of  to*day  pass  away  to-morrow.  I  believe 
it  can  be  brought  back,  not  by  foetering  rebel' 
lion  ;  hu^  bp  treating  it  ae  treason^  robbery ^  and 
mutiier.  And,  if  this  Government  ever  can  be 
saved,  it  must  be  by  a  summary  chastisement 
and  overthrow  of  rebellion,  so  that  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Southern  States  can  come  forward 
and  administer  the  Government  of  those  States 
as  before.  Who  is  the  mismonary  that  is  going 
with  his  peace  proposition?  What  is  he  going 
to  say  ?  What  will  he  say  to  this  party  in  re- 
bellion ?  It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  talk  about,  and 
for  the  designing  to  dupe  the  North  with ;  it  is 
a  very  awkward  thing  to  reduce  to  practice. 

If  yon  drive  out  rebeUion,  yon  will  have  a 
loyal  people  Sonth  as  well  as  North.  Then 
they  will  all  do  what  Virginia,  and  Missouri, 
and  Maryland  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  Dela- 
ware and  Kentucky  are  doing.  Are  there 
any  men  here  who  want  this  Union  divided? 
(*^  No ! ")  Then  do  not  sympathize  with  trea- 
son in  any  form  of  gender,  number,  person,  or 
case,  in  any  of  its  ramifications.  Hunt  it  like  a 
ferocious  monster  wherever  you  find  it.  Is 
there  any  who  wish  this  matter  let  alone  to  per- 
fect the  rebellion  so  causelessly  commenced? 

"  Who  would  be  a  traitor  knave  t 
Who  vroold  fill  a  ooward*e  grave? 
Who  io  baae  aa  be  a  slavef 

Let  blm  turn  and  flee. 
Who  for  Union  trnd/or  Law 
Freedom'a  aword  wiU  strongly  disw, 
Freemen  etaiid  or  freemen  la', 

Let  him /Mow  me.'* 

And  that  is,  fight  for  the  Union,  the  whole 
Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Union.  Let  every 
Ameriean  eititen,  inetead  of  erying  ^^peaee^ 
peaeoj  when  there  ie  no  peaee^^^  raUy  upon  the 
rampa/rte  vMil  Seeemon  ie  eileneed — untU  the 
roar  of  artillery  hoe  ceaeed.  Then  we  shsJl 
have  peace^enduring,  perpetual  peace;  and  aa 
monsters  are  seldom  bom  of  the  same  genera- 
tion, we  shall  have  no  more  of  Uiis  seoeeslon  in 
the  present  century  or  the  next.  This  Govern- 
ment IS  the  Government  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  ours  to  use,  oars  to  enjoy,  bat  it  is  not 
ours  to  subvert.  We  are  trustees.  We  are 
charged  with  sacred  trusts.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its  blessings.  Bat 
cursed  be  the  unholy  ambition  of  that  man  who 
attempts  to  destroy  it.  I  regard  him  and  treat 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  kind.  God  will  set  a 
mark  upon  him  too ;  hot  it  will  not  be  like  the 
mark  set  upon  the  first  murderer  of  man — ^for 
that  was  set  for  safety— bat  this  will  be  set  for 
destrnotlon.  And  God  erant  that  it  may  be  so. 
It  will  be  time  enongh  to  struggle  over  who 
shall  administer  the  Government  when  we  are 
sore  we  have  one  to  administer.   Be  wh^  ie  noi 
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fot  it  it  agoMU/t  it  I  hare  determined  to  fight 
this  battle  out,  bat  on  no  political  grounds.  I 
stand  upon  the  Constitutional  ground  of  mr 
fathers.  There  I  will  stand,  and  animate  my 
oouDtrymen  to  stand  with  me,  and  when  onoe 
we  ^all  have  peace  restored — when  we  shall 
have  pat  down  rebellion,  wlten  we  shall  have 
encoorHged  fidelity,  when  peace  and  prosperiiy 
shall  again  greet  ns,  then  Ul  na  see  if  any  fwrt 
of  any  State  is  oppressed,  if  any  tndrvidual  is 
wronged,  if  any  are  deprived  of  their  rights; 
see  that  equal  and  ekact  Jostice  is  extended  to 
all. 

This  is  a  great  crisis,  not  only  in  onr  afRsirs 
but  in  the  a&irs  of  haman  liberty.  The  Angel 
of  Freedom,  after  conrsing  over  the  wide  ex* 
panse  of  waters  in  the  Old  World,  fimnd  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  until  she  hovered 
here.  Here  is  her  resting-place.  God  of  my 
Others,  Oh,  protect  her!  Let  ua  go  forward  to 
this  greet  work  of  preservation  not  merely  as 
member^  of  political  parties,  but  as  Anierieaa 
eitizene,  bound  to  carry  out  the  work  ovr  fore- 
felhers  begun,  by  the  exercise  of'  every  ener^sy, 
mora!  and  materiaL  Here  is  oor  glorioae  Ship 
of  State,  with  its  ensigna  streaming,  ks  Stars 
and  Stripes  so  redolent  of  hope,  carrying  glad- 
ness wherever  seen  by  the  trne-heart^,  and 
we  ha3  it  as  the  noblest  emblem  of  earth* 
Heaven  bless  that  noble  sliip^ 

"  We  know  wYiat  niMter  lard  tby  Iteol, 
Whftt  workroan  wroaght  ihv  ribs  of  itMl, 

Whp  tnad«  eseh  matt,  and  sail,  ftod  rope, 
What  anviU  ran^ ,  what  hammera  beat, 
In  what  a  furge  and  what  a  heat 

Woce  shaped  the  ancbora  of  thy  hope.** 


Boo.  18. 
ISCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS. 

XIB.  BAKOROFT^S   LETTEB  ON    THE  EXCHANGB   OF 

FaisoNvna  dubzno  xfis  aici^oan  war  of 

Iin>BPBKDBKOE. 

Ifww  Tone,  Febi  T4, 1881 

Mt  DiTAB  Mb.  BitAnnn:  The  interest  that 
Attaches  to  tile  <|nestion  of  the  exchanfre  of 
prisoners  between  onr  loyaf  armies  and  the  in- 
fatnated  men  sl^ll  engaged  in  hope]«i8  rebeltton, 
has  led  me  to  look  np  the  pi'lnciples  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  in  onr  war  cf  independence.  Kot 
that  there  is  any  anidf«gy  between  onr  war  for 
independence,  which  was  forced  npon  ns  by  a 
wrongfbl  policy,  and  the  transient  insnnvetion 
eflboted  by  a  f^w  desperare  men  in  the  8tate^ 
which  knew  the  Genera}  Govemmettt  only  by 
its  benefits ;  but  George  the  Third  was  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  regal  anth(ft*ity  with 
the  inteneetit  bigntry,  and  by  his  narrow  mind 
our  ancestors  were  reputed  gnNty  of  treason  in 
its  worst  fbrm;.  The  precedents  whl^h  lie  ee- 
tablishedi  may  therefbre  be  reebived  as  no  dero' 
gnttinn  from  Ivte  dalnl  to  sovereignty,  and  where 
they  incline  to  mercy,  they  may  be  invoked  as 
worthy  of  onr  consideration.  To  that  end, 
lenving  aside  the  vast  nnmber  of  papers  on  in<^ 
aUeotal:  qneidoBi^  I  aak  tor  bring  Veibf^  tMe 


Kew  York  Historical  Society  the  few  docn* 
nients  which  show  precisely  the  rule  that  waa 
adopted,  and  to  trace  it  from  its  source. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1775,  Gage,  in  a  let- 
ter  to  Washington,  refused  to  aoMO^  to  the 
Americans  whom  be  had  taken  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war,  saying,  with  the  insolence 
which  he  thought  would  be  acceptable  at  eoort : 

General  Oage  to  General  WaehinffUm, 

"Angust  18,177s. 

"Britons,  ever  preeminent  in  mercy,  liave 
outgone  common  examples,  and  overlooked  the 
criminal  in  the  captive.  Upon  these  principles 
your  prisoners,  whose  lives  by  the  law  of  the 
land  are  destined  to  the  cord,  have  hitherto 
been  treated  with  care  and  kindness,  and  more 
comfortably  lodged  than  tlie  king^s  troops  in 
the  hospitals ;  iudiscriminately,  it  is  true,  for  I 
acknowledge  no  rank  that  is  not  derived  from 
the  king/* 

But  Great  Britain  was  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  tnwps  levied  from  her  own  sons. 
The  ministry  entered  upon  measures  for  ob- 
taining recruits  and  mercenaries  from  Germany; 
and  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  minister  at  the  Hague, 
was  asked  to  give  his  odvice  on  the  subject.  In 
his  reply,  he  represented  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  exchanges :-« 

Sir  Joeeph  Yorke  to  Secretary  WeymayJth, 

"  FaoH  ms  Hioui,  September  6, 177& 

**  Firsts  as  to  the  procuring  Recruits  from 
Germany,  I  really  think  that  if  it  is  not  incon- 
venient to  His  Mfuesty  to  afford  ns  the  neces- 
sary assistance  in  his  Electoral  D(>minionH,  we 
may  be  furnished  with  recruits  to  any  number, 
and  at  a  tolerable  easy  rate.  I  have  been  lately 
engaged  in  mnch  discussion  and  enquiry  about 
the  practicability  of  such  a  plan,  at  tl.e  request 
of  Lord  Barrington,  and  in  concert  witli  Gen. 
Keppel,  to  whom  His  Lordship  likewise  appfied, 
and  as  he  is  now  upon  his  return  to  Enghind, . 
he  will  be  able  and  willing  to  give  your  Lord- 
ship all  the  information  possible  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  for  lie  understands  it  thoroughly. 

**  Secondly,  as  to  the  military  force  which 
princes  upon  the  continent  may  be  engaged  to 
supply  in  the  course  of  the  present  contest  be* 
twieen  Great  Britain  and  her  colonieiB, — that  is 
a  point  of  a  much  more  difficult  and  extensive 
discussion.  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
such  troops  BO  demanded,  would  be  only  meant 
to  serve  in  Enrope;  for  I  must  beg  leave  to 
mention  an  attec<tote,  relative  to  tl^  Hessian 
Troops  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  which  waa  vei7 
embarrassing.  I  mean  the  difficulty  made  by 
them  to  combat  our  imly  enemy,  tlie  rebels^  for 
want  of  a  cartel  for  the  ex-chaftge  of^risoners, 
a  point  impossible  i\ir  us  to  grant,  became  we 
could  not  treat  npon  it  with  rebels,  which  made 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  (while  tike  fbw 
who  knew  it  were  enjoined  secrecy)  get  rid  of 
them  as  fiiat  as  he  oonld,  and  never  attempt  to 
bring  them  XJb  action.  I  am  afraid,  waa  k  et^ 
intended  to-aend  aochr  Uvopa  to  Aaierioi^'Wt 
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shonld  not  find  them  more  pliable  there  than 
in  Europe,  Bod  their  tears  would  still  be  greater, 
as  the  objects  and  the  ideas  they  woald  give 
rise  to  would  be  all  nevr.^^ 

Meantime,  the  stxc^esses  of  Montgomery  in 
Canada  had  secured  many  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion. Congress  was  anxious  for  the  liberation 
of  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been  maltreated, 
and  came,  among  others^  to  the  following  reso- 
lutiooa : — 

*  I>MeiiAer  9;  1T7& 

"  Baolted,  That  nn  ezchftnge  of  prisoners 
will  be  proper — citizens  for  citiisens,  officers  for 
officers  of  equal  rank,  and  soldier  for  soldier. 

^Tlie  Ct ingress  being  infbrmed  that  Mr. 
Ethan  Allen,  who  was  taken  prisoner  near  Mon- 
treal, is  confined  in  irons  on  board  a  yessel  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence : 

*^  Boohed^  That  General  Washington  be  di- 
rected to  apply  to  General  Howe  on  this  matter, 
and  desire  that  he  may  be  exchanged.'' 

In  obedience  to  these  resolutions,  Washing- 
ton, on  the  18th  of  December,  1775,  wrote  to 
Howe,  complnlning  that  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
had  been  thrown  into  irons  and  treated  like  a 
felon,  and  threatening  retaliation.  To  this  letter 
he  added  the  following- postscript: 

BotUcript  of  a  Letter  from  General  Wiuhinffton  to 

Qa^erol  Howe, 

*"  December  18,  1779i 

*'  If  an  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  on  each 
aide  in  this  nnnatnral  contest  is  agreeable  to 
General  Howe,  he  will  please  to  signiiy  as  much 
to  his  most  obedient,  &o/* 

To  this  insinnation,  Howe  at  that  time  re- 
tamed  no  answer.  On  the  following  day  be 
wrote  to  Lord  George  Germain,  as  follows: 

veiMra*  JSoiH  to  lA^tm  xrtwpe  GefJMttfi, 

**  December  19,  inS: 

**  Mr.  Washington  comtnanding  the  rebel  array, 
presnming  npon  the  number  and  rank  of  the 
prisoners  in  his  possession,  has  threatened  re- 
taliation in  point  of  treatment  to  any  prisoners 
of  theirs  in  onr  power,  and  proposes  an  ex- 
ofaange,  which  is  a  circumstance  I  shall  not 
answer  in  positrre  terms,  nor  shall  I  ettter  npon 
•och  a  measnre  without  the  King's  orders^'' 

Before  ihie  letter*  readied  BogfiMid,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided.  Treaties  with  the  king- 
fogs  of  Germany  for  mercenary  tmope  having 
been  signed,  and  nameroos  reormta  having  been 
enlisted  at  the  vartons  reomlting  slationa  which 
tbe  British  GovemiDent  kept  open  in  the  Qw* 
man  empire,  and  the  time  ror  the  embarkaliien 
^  the  troops  having  ooom,  Lord  George  Wrote 
to  Qmeral  uowis :— - 

Lord  Qtorg0  Germain  to  Gefmrat  Howe, 

"Febraugr  1,  1771 

"Hiisletterwtlibeintmstedto  the  care  of  the 
iofaroander  of  His  lli^es^'s  ship  Greyhound, 
WhoidlLelao  deliver  np^toyoatheofflben  of  the 


privateer  fitted  out  by  the  rebels,  under  a  com- 
mission from  Congress,  and  taken  b^  one  of 
Admiral  Graves'  squadron.  The  private  men 
have  all  voluntarily  entered  themselves  on  board 
His  Migesty^s  ships,  but  the  officers  haviuff  re- 
fused so  to  do,  it  has  been  judged  fit  to  send  then) 
back  to  America,  for  the  same  obvious  reasons 
that  induced  the  sending  back  the  rebel  pris- 
oners, taken  in  arms,  upon  the  attack  of  Mon- 
treal, in  September  last. 
'*  It  is  hffped  tbit  the  poeoeooiop  of  these 

Krisoners  will  enable  you  to  procure  the  re- 
»ase  of  such  of  His  Midesty'a  oAoere  nod  loyal 
sahjeets  as  are  in  the  disgraoefnl  aitoatioo  of- 
being  prisoners  to-  the  rebels:  for  although  it 
cannot  be  tliat  you  should  enter  into  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  rebela  &r  a  regular  cartel 
tot  eaebange  of  prisoners,  yet  I  doobt  not  but 
your  own  discretion  will  suggest  to  you  the 
means  of  effecting  soeh  exclwnge  wichont  the 
King^s  dignity  aad  honor  being  oommitted,  or 
His  iljijestyV  name  used  in  any  negotiation  for 
that  purpose ;  and  I  am  the  more  strongly  ufged 
to  point  out  to  yon  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure,  on  account  of  the  poeaible  difficulties 
which  may  otherwise  occur  in  the  case  of  for- 
eign troops  serving  in  North  America.  I  am, 
&c.'' 

Howe's  letter  of  the  19th  of  December,  ^75, 
was  received  by  Lord  George  Germain  on  the 
6th  of  February ;  bnt  it  required  no  attention, 
for  it  had  been  fully  answered  by  the  letter  of 
the  Ist  of  February. 

Meantime,  the  siege  of  Boston  had  been  press- 
ed, and  Howe  was  driven  out  of  New  England. 
It  was  at  Halifax  that,  on  the  11th  of  May,  he 
received  the  Secretary's  letter,  directing  ex- 
changes of  prisoners  to  be^made^  and  he  took  it 
with  him  to  New  York  harbor. 

Soon  ufter  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe,  Gen- 
eral Howe  made  an  overture  to  Washington,  by 
letter,  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  treat- 
ment of  prisoners ;  the  attempt  at  u  correst)ond- 
ence  failed  from  an  error  in  form;  but  on 
the  20th  of  July,  Paterson,  his  AcQutant-Gen- 
eral,  formally  announced  that  now  Gen.  Howe 
had  authority  to  accede  to  a  proposal  of  ex- 
changing Governor  Skene  for  Mr.  LovelT.  As 
much  time  had  elapsed  since  the  proposal'  was 
mafle,  Washington  reserved  the  subject  for  the 
decision  of  Congrese^ 

**  Jai/  sa.  ma. 

'^The  Congress  took  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  committe  respecting  an  exchange 
of  prisoners:  Wherenpon, 

^^  Re9olv€dy  That  the  comroander-in- chief  in 
each  de{)artment  be  empowered  to  negotiate  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  the  following  manner : 
One  continental  officer  for  one  of  the  enemy  of 
equal  rank^  either  in  the  land  or  sea  service, 
soldier  for  soldier,  sailor  fbr  sailor,  and  one  citi- 
zen for  another  citizen* 

^*  That  each  State  hath  a  right  to  make  any 
exchange  they  think  proper,  to  priaonera  taken 
from  them  or  hy  theuu" 
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"  Be$oh>ed^  That  General  Washington  be  em- 
powered  to  agree  to  the  exchange  of  Grovemor 
Skene  for  Mr.  James  Lovell." 

Washington  sent  to  Lieutenant-General  Howe 
a  letter,  July  80,  1776,  conforming  to  these 
votes;  and  on  the  first  of  August,  General 
Howe,  addressing  his  letter  to  Washington,  in 
his  capacity  as  Genera],  wrote  as  follows : — 

Oeneral  Hnw  to  Gensral  Washinffton. 

•^Aoguitl,  m& 

'^  Wishing  sincerely  to  give  relief  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  fdl  prisoners,  I  shall  readily  consent  to 
the  mode  of  exchange  which  yoa  are  pleased  to 
propose,  namely,  '  Officers  for  officers  of  equal 
rank,  soldier  for  soldier,  citizen  for  citizen,'  the 
choice  to  be  made  by  the  respective  command- 
ers for  their  own  officers  and  men.  Yon  must 
be  sensible  that  deserters  cannot  be  included  in 
this  arrangement;  and  for  the  mode  of  ex- 
change in  the  naval  line,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
yoa  to  the  Admiral." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  a  pystem  fort  he 
exchan ge  of  prisoners  was  establish ed .  Dnri ng 
the  progress  of  hostilities,  varions  incidental  dis- 
cussions and  interruptions  took  place,  as  for 
example :  it  was  questioned  whether  stragglers 
were  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war; 
whether  exchanges  should  be  immediate  afler 
captivity.  When  Lee  was  taken,  Howe  re- 
garded him  as  a  deserter ;  and  in  this  way  ex- 
changes were  checked,  till  the  Government  di- 
rected Lee  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
When  the  army  of  Burgoyne  surrendered,  a 
difficulty  arose  respecting  the  validity  of  the 
convention,  unless  it  should  be  ratified  by  the 
authority  of  the  King ;  but  essentially  the  rule 
of  proceeding  remained  unchanged  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  as  established  on  the  part 
of  Britain  by  the  letter  of  Lord  George  Germain, 
of  February  1, 1776. 

There  is  a  point  in  that  letter  to  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention.  In 
the  direction  for  effecting  exchanges,  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  is  made  between  captives 
taken  on  board  privateers,  and  captives  taken 
in  battle  or  in  garrison.  It  even  happened, 
that  the  first  opportunity  for  entering  upon  ex- 
changes is  stated  by  the  Secretary  nimself  to 
proceed  from  the  possession  of  prisoners  *^  taken 
from  a  privateer,  fitted  out  by  the  rebels,  under 
a  commission  from  Congress."  Our  Govern- 
ment need  not  fear  to  be  as  forbearing  as  Lord 
George  Germain  and  George  the  Third. 

But  on  this  subject  of  privateering,  I  beg 
leave  to  add  one  single  suggestion.  **  Letters  of 
marque,"  says  Hefner,  and  there  is  no  better 
authority,  **  are  a  legacy  of  the  middle  oge  and 
of  its  system  of  reprisals,"  and  he  regretted 
that  the  barbarous  practice  had  not  been  re- 
nounced. By  tite  famous  declaration  of  the 
1 6th  of  April,  1856,  privateering  was  abolished 
forever  alike  by  Britain  and  by  France,  and  so 
many  powers  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  dec- 
laration, that,  to  use  the  words  of  Heflter's 


translator,  "it  can  henceforward  be  regarded 
as  the  general  law  of  Europe."  This  being  the 
case,  the  right  of  continuing  the  system  can 
belong  only  to  those  powers  which  were  in 
possession  of  it  when  the  declaration  was  made, 
and  which  have  not  acceded  to  the  declaration. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  new  power  coming 
into  existence  subsequent  to  that  declaration 
has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  system.  Tlie  appli- 
cation of  this  inew  to  our  present  unhappy 
domestic  strife  is  obvions.  Since  the  United 
States  have  forborne  the  use  of  privateers,  the 
privateers  of  the  insurgents  ought  not  to  hare 
been  admitted  at  all  into  the  harbors  of  France 
or  England,  or  other  powers  who  were  parties 
to  the  noble  declaration  of  April.  1856. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Bradish, 
Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

GXOBGB  BANOBorr. 
LvTHBR  Bbadxsh,  LL.D., 

Freaident  of  the  New-Tork  Historical  Bocietj. 


Doc.  19. 
SPEECH  OF  JOHN  S.  CARLILE, 

DBUVBBBD  IN  TDB  VIROIXIA  STATE  CONVENTION, 
raUBBDAY,  MABCH  7,  1861. 

In  the  ConventioUj  Mr.  Cox,  of  Chesterfield, 
submitted  the  foUowmg  resolution : 

Besohedy  That  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  be  instructed  to  report,  without  de- 
lay, a  plan  for  a  Convention  of  all  the  Border 
Slave  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  day ; 
also,  to  report  on  the  subject  of  coercion  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  seceded  States, 

Mr.  Leake  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word  **  resolved,"  aud  inserting 
the  following : 

"  That  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
be  instructed  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  setting 
forth  the  following  facts  and  determinations 
of  Virginia  in  connection  with  the  present 
threatening  aspect  of  public  aifairs :  That,  as 
Virginia  was  the  foremost  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  so  to 
preserve  it,  she  has  practised  the  greatest  self- 
denials  :  never  seeking  or  receiving  an  exclu- 
sive benefit,  she  hoJs  never  infringed  the  rights 
of  any  State  or  section :  zealous  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  equality  of  the 
States,  she  has  lived  up  to  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  Federal  compact.  That 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  section  has 
disregarded  many  of  its  obligations,  and  at* 
tempted  to  set  aside  some  of  the  compromises 
made  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Confederacy,  without  which  no  union  could  ever 
have  been  formed ;  hatred  baa  been  substitnted 
for  that  fraternity  upon  which  these  compro- 
mises rested  for  vitality ;  and  power  is  claimed 
for  a  sectional  majority  utteny  at  war  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  compact,  and  sub- 
versive of  our  safety,  our  well-being,  and  our 
rights.  Equality  of  rights  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  common  property  is  denied  us,  aggressions 
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are  made  upon  oar  soQ,  the  powers  ot  a  oom- 
mon  CroveriuDent  are  daimed  as  the  lawM 
meaos  for  our  oppreasioa,  and  the  hedging  in 
our  rights.  All  this  opposition  to  our  civiliza- 
tion,  all  this  hatred  of  onr  domestio  institn- 
tions,  and  all  this  enmity  to  oar  peace,  «« 
banded  together  in  the  formatioa  and  uphold- 
ing of  a  great  sectional  party,  that  has  elected 
a  President  upon  the  principle  of  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  institntions  of  the  South,  and  upon 
the  pledge  to  nae  the  powers  of  the  Gorern- 
ment  for  their  ultimate  extinguishment,  for^ 
geCfol  that  the  Union  was  formed  for  *•  estah- 
lishing  justice  and  ensuring  domestic  tranquil- 
lity.' These  violations  of  the  integrity  of  the 
compact  have  given  rise  to  other  great  evils 
now  impending  over  us,  which  mentice  the  first 
principles,  the  verv  foundations  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  which  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
rights  of  sovereign  States.  They  have  given 
rise  to  the  chum  of  right  upon  the  part  of  sov- 
ereign States  in  one  section  to  coerce  sovereign 
States  of  another  section  into  a  union  to  which 
they  will  not  assent,  and  to  the  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  that  resistance  to  violations  of  the 
terms  of  our  Federal  compact,  is  treason  to  the 
chums  of  a  sectional  majority ;  and  which  have 
led  to  the  armed  ocoopation  of  the  seat  of  the 
common  Government  by  an  armed  force,  with 
friendly  purposes  toward  the  one  section,  with 
hostile  feelings  toward  the  other ;  and  which, 
too,  have  led  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
make  the  fortresses  of  Virginia  to  frown  upMi 
her,  while  she  was  showing  a  determination  to 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  conciliation  and 
comt^romise.  These  outrages  of  a  sectional 
mi^rity  have  broken  the  Constitution,  driven 
seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  dissolved  the 
Unioo  of  our  fathers,  and  is  now  sabstituting 
anotlier  Union  in  its  place.  Virginia  is  no  party 
to  any  such  new  Union ;  and  she  demands  a 
reconstructioii  to  secure  her  and  the  whole 
South  from  any  future  outrage.  In  this  recon* 
atmetlon  she  ought  to  stand  with  the  Soutli, 
In  the  assertion  of  her  rights,  and  she  ought  to 
occupy  no  position  in  connection  with  the 
Korth,  in  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by 
Kortbern  aggressions,  which  would  cripple  her 
power  for  her  own  defence,  and  prevent  her 
fyom  aiding  in  maiataining  the  rights  and  the 
equality  of  all  the  States.  And  that  the  said 
committee  especially  set  forth  the  fact,  that  in 
oonsequence  of  the  secession  of  Southern  States, 
and  the  boneless  condition  of  New  England 
lanatieism,  tne  blSad  hate  of  Black  Republican* 
itm,  and  the  eoereive  policy  indicated  by  Uie 
President  of  a  dismembered  Union,  there  is  no 
hope  of  an  amendment  of  the  Ooostitotion  that 
can  be  satisfactory  to  Virginia,  in  the  constitu- 
tional way,  and  that  the  Solj  mode,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  now  surround  us,  to  secure 
any  Union,  in  which  the  rights  of  Viji^finia 
would  be  safe  and  protected,  is  for  Virginia  to 
Teeasume  all  the  powers  she  delegated  to  the 
Federal  GoTemment,  and  to  dedwe  her  inde- 
pendenoe;  and  then  to  call  into  a  Convention 
SuF.  Doa  6 


all  the  slaveholding  States,  to  determine  what 
shall  be  the  new  construction  necessary  for 
their  rights  and  protection  in  a  confederacy  of 
slave  States  alone,  or  of  the  slave  States  and 
such  free  States  as  are  willing  to  come  into  a 
Union  under  this  new  construction  with  the 
slave  States.*' 

Mr.  Uarvie  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  ^'  instructed," 
and  inserting  the  following — ^^  to  report  fortii«> 
with  the  following : " 

Whereas,  it  is  now  plain  that  it  is  the  pui^ 
pose  of  die  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war  by  using 
the  power  *^  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  tne  Govern^ 
ment,  and  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports,"  in 
all  ^e  States,  as  well  those  that  have  withp 
drawn  from  as  those  that  have  remained  in  the 
Union;  and,  whereas,  the  State  of  Virginia 
will  resist  such  exercise  of  power  with  an  her 
means ;  therefore,  be  it 

Bewlved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
be  requested  to  make  all  needful  appropriations 
of  means,  and  provide  the  necessary  forces,  te 
resist  and  repel  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  '^  hold,  occupy,  and  pos* 
sees  the  property  and  places "  of  the  United 
States  in  any  of  the  States  that  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Union,  or  to  collect  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  same. 

Mr.  Carlile  spoke  on  these,  resolutions  as  fol* 
lows: 

Mr.  President,  in  this  the  hour  of  our  coim» 
try's  peril,  when  the  strength  of  onr  system  of 
Government  is  being  severely  tested,  I  should 
be  slow  to  believe  ^at  any  but  patriotic  emof- 
tions  could  influence  the  membera  of  this  body. 
Candor  and  frantcness,  therefore,  should  cfaar^ 
aeterize  onr  discussions,  and  a  love  of  coaotrj 
alone  should  influence  our  deliberations.  In 
this  spirit  I  enter  upon  this  discussion. 

The  resolutions  oefore  the  Convendon  are 
designed,  and  if  adopted  will  have  the  effsclL 
to  place  Virginia  in  hostility  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  Federal  Government  ia 
Virginia's  Government.  In  other  words,  to 
commit  Virginia  to  a  war  against  herself,  and 
to  connect  her  with  the  Cotton  States,  so  as  to 
share  with  them  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  may  flow  from  th6  rebellious  attitude  as* 
sumed  for  them  and  in  their  name,  by  the  men 
who  for  the  time  have  the  control  of  their 
respective  State  Govcnmients.  Mark  it  well, 
Mr.  President ;  note  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Con« 
vention ;  look  to  it,  ye  people  of  Vir^nia — ^it 
is  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  pressing  with 
m6k  eagerness  and  such  eeraestness  upon  this 
body  these  resolutions,  if  they  can  have  them 
adopted  here,  never,  never  to  allow  the  people 
to  pass  upon  them. 

And,  sir,  it  is  not  any  thing  in  the  Inaugural 
address  of  the  President  ot  the  United  States 
that  has  induced  the  submission  of  these  reso* 
lations  at  thia  time.    I  grants  air^  that  the  de« 
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livery  of  that  address  and  its  appearance  has 
been  made  the  occasion,  as  the  election  of  the 
man  was  made  the  occasion,  by  the  Cotton 
States,  to  dissever  their  connection,  so  far  as 
they  can  do  it,  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  here  remark,  Mr.  President, 
that  every  movement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  looking  to  secession,  has 
been  in  exact  conformity  to  the  programme  laid 
down  by  the  JRichmond  inquirer.  In  October 
last,  before  the  election,  the  editors  of  that 
paper  advised  the  Ootton  States  immediately 
and  separately  to  secede,  and  stated  that  they 
would  inevitably  drag  Virginia  after  them. 
This  is  the  sentiment  of  gentlemen  who  profess 
an  ardent  love  for  a  mother  Commonwealth— 
she  who  has  been  accustomed  to  give  law  to 
the  States  of  this  Confederacy ;  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  fondness  for  her,  to  place  her  in  a 
oondition  to  be  dragged  at  the  heel  of  the  Cot- 
ton States  of  Uiis  Confederacy. 

I  have  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  inau- 
gural address  of  the  President  has  been  merely 
aeized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  the  submission 
of  these  resolutions,  and  the  eloquent  declama- 
tion to  which  we  have  listened  day  after  day, 
during  the  present  week,  has  been  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  programme  *^  to  fire  the  South- 
em  heart,"  to  induce  members  of  this  body,  if 
possible,  to  forget  that  they  had  a  constituency 
oehind  them  to  whom  they  were  responsible — 
not  responsible  to  those  who  get  up  meetings 
in  the  streets  of  this  city,  and  call  for  reports 
from  Peace  Commissioners  to  be  made  to  them. 
On  the  19th  day  of  February,  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  inaugural  address  appeared, 
the  programme  was  laid  down  and  published  in 
the  BiMtnond  Enquirer^  as  follows : 

"  Aye,  the  Convention  now  assembled  in  this 
city,  can,  in  one  day,  in  one  hour,  take  action 
which  cannot  fail  to  restore  our  Union,  maui- 
tain  our  honor,  and  preserve  an  honorable 
peace  in  the  Union. 

'*  This  can  be  done  by  a  single  ordinance — 
by  an  ordinance  which  will  not  require  even 
reference  to  the  people  under  the  prescribed 
terms  of  the  legislative  act  and  the  late  popu- 
lar vote — by  an  ordinance  which  will  involve 
neither  secession  nor  nullification;  and  com- 
prehending only  such  action  as  a  State  may 
take  in  the  Union,  and  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  letter  itself  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"Let  the  Convention  command  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  Southern  States  by  declaring 
the  fixed  intention  of  Virginia  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  coerce  a  Southern  State ;  let  it  com- 
mand the  full  sympathy  of  the  Southern  States 
by  declaring  that  u  separation  shall  prove  final 
and  irremediable,  Virginia  will  cast  her  lot 
with  that  of  her  Southern  sisters." 

This  is  the  programme  of  the  editors  of  that 
paper.  Without  having  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  them,  I  have  the  same 
respect  for  any  opinion  they  might  give,  that  I 
would  have  for  the  opinions  of  any  three  re- 


spectable gentlemen  and  no  more;  so  far  as  the 
cracking  of  their  whip  over  my  back  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  affect  my  action  Just  as  much 
as  the  cracking  of  any  other  three  gentlemen's 
whips  over  my  back  might  affect  it  and  no 
more. 

Let  us  look  again,  and  see  if  we  cannot  take 
another  peep  into  the  programme.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  in  a  body  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  my  native  Commonwealtli  to  ap- 
fieals  made  to  my  fears,  and  through  me  to  the 
fears  of  the  people,  to  induce  us  to  do  that 
which  gentlemen  must  suppose  that  if  we  were 
not  infiuenceil  by  fear,  could  not  command  the 
approbation  of  our  judgments.  We  are  urged 
to  adopt  these  resolutions,  ^^  to  save  Virginia 
from  civil  war."  Oh,  but  a  tear  will  course 
down  my  cheek,  when  tfie  fact  is  made  patent 
to  my  mind  that  my  mother  Commonwealth  is 
to  be  driven  into  a  course  of  conduct  which  her 
judgment  does  not  approve,  hy  appeals  to  her 
fears  1  That  those  who  are  the  authors  of  this 
plan,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  whose  pro- 
gramme these  resolutions  have  been  offered, 
care  very  little  about  civil  war,  we  will  find  in 
that  paper  of  the  4th  March,  1861,  clothed  in 
mourning.  "  Expkl  tbb  isvadebs  at  okcx;  " 
that  is  the  heading  of  the  editorial.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Convention  by  reading  tlie 
whole  of  it ;  I  will  simply  call  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  to  the  last  sentence : 

^^  Let  tlie  Confederate  States  once  appeal  to 
arms  for  resistance  to  invasion,  and  the  sub- 
mission ist  programme  loses  its  last  prop  on  the 
Border  States.^' 

That  is  what  those  gentlemen  say  in  that  edi- 
torial. They  understand  their  programme  well. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  they  will  never  be 
able  to  succeed  in  carrying  it  out  and  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  how  different  is  the  Enquirer 
of  1860^1  from  the  JSnquir&r  of  1868 1  Will 
any  gentleman  explain  to  me  what  has  pro^ 
duced  this  change  which  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  its  dreams  f  £v«y  thing  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  is  precisely  where 
it  was  in  1858,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  going  out  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has 
held  that  position  for  the  last  four  years. 
Every  personal  liberty  bill  that  is  or  has  been 
upon  the  statute  books  of  any  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  was  there  in  1868.  The  same 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  the  same  sentiment  of 
hostility  to  the  institution  of  African  slavery 
existed  in  1868  as  much  as  it  exists  in  1861. 
And  yet  that  Enquirer  speaks  differently,  and 
in  a  different  tone. 

In  its  issue  of  July  28, 1858,  it  says : 

^  The  shrill-tongued  faction  whidt  has  dinned 
in  our  ears  so  unmercifully  with  the  cry  of  dis- 
union, is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes: 
Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  respectable 
— it  consists  of  Simon  Pure  disunionists,  who 
are  laboring  honestly  and  openly  for  a  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  Union.    The  second  is  made  up  of 
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men  whose  real  object  is  disunion,  but  who 
doak  it  wider  fliniaty  pretences 'and  disguises. 
The  third  set  are  no  aisanionists  at  all,  but  a 
mere  band  of  malcontents,  disappointed  in  their 
]K>litical  aApirationii,  who  require  a  thorough 
di^rganization  and  reoi^anization  of  parties  to 
offer  opportunity  for  their  own  elevation  to 
pouver,  and  tind  no  scheme  so  available  as  that 
of  exciting  sectional  and  faotionary  ditferenoes 
among  the  members  of  the  only  remaining  na- 
tional partj.^ 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  this 
Convention  by  attempting  further  proofs  of  the 
remarks  1  have  made  in  relation  to  these  reso- 
lutions. I  think  it  will  plainly  appear  tliat  the 
re!M>Intions  were  determined  npon  before  the 
inangnral  address  was  delivered ;  that  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  that  inaugural  has  only  been  seized 
upon  as  the  occasion,  with  the  hope  that,  in  the 
excitement  which  gentlemen  could  get  up  in 
oppo^dtion  to  that  mangcural,  they  might  pos- 
sibly succeed  in  passing  through  this  body  those 
resolutions,  thus  carrying  out  the  programme 
by  which  the  people,  wlio  sent  us  here  and  who 
wore  induced  to  believe  that  all  or  any  action 
of  thb  body  would  first  have  to  pass  their  su- 
pervision before  it  would  receire  the  authority 
of  law,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
passiing  upon  our  action  here,  and  a  clash  of 
arms  is  to  be  brought  on  by  the  Confederate 
States;  and  Virgina,  having  been  induced  to 
take  this  position,  thus  recommended  to  her  by 
these  gentlemen  of  the  En^uirer^  she  is  to  be 
committed  without  consulting  her  people,  by 
the  action  of  her  adrisatory  representatives,  for 
you  are  nothing  more,  to  aU  the  horrors  of  civil 
war;  not  alone  to  share,  as  I  said,  with  the 
Cotton  States,  but  to  stand  here  and  receive 
the  shoek  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  called  upon  to 
do?  Let  us  examine  these  resolutions?  Let 
us  see  what  gentlemen  expect  of  this  Conven- 
tion ?  To  make  war  upon  the  Constitntiou  of 
our  own  oonntry ;  to  destroy  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  work  of  oar  own  revolutionary  fa- 
thers ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  authority 
whioli  I  presume  will  be  respected  by  this  Con- 
▼ention,  not  alone  tiielr  work.  I  wiU  read,  sir, 
from  an  address  delivered  a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  by  a  distinguished  i^ntleman, 
who,  at  that  time,  occupied  the  Chair  of  State 
in  Virginia.  It  was  delivered  at  a  time  when 
the  remains  of  one  of  Vii^nia^s  distinguished 
sons-^Presfdent  Monroe — ^had  been  brought  to 
]ier  own  eapital,  by  the  Seventh  regiment  of 
Kew  Tork-«that  New  York  which  these  gen- 
tlemen would  have  to  be  a  foreign  Government 
to  Virginia.  On  that  occasion  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  said : 

^  Jjook  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
after  the  articles  of  Federation  had  been  signed. 
When  your  fathers  attempted  to  form  this 
Union,  they  did  not  calculate  what  sort  of  a 
Union  it  was  to  be.  They  agreed  upon  a  Union 
IhM*  Uaion^B  sikA,  and,  Vy  aUthe  gWy  I,  too,  go 
lor  tfier  Unioa  te  the  Union^s  sake !    (Tremen- 


dous applause.)  They  went  to  work  for  the 
best  Union  tiiey  could  make,  and  they  did  give 
us  the  best  Union  afid  Uie  best  Government  the 
world  ever  saw.  (Renewed  applause.)  But, 
Jefferson  did  not  make  it,  nor  Madison,  or  his 
co-laborers  make  it.  Groo  Almigiitt  madb  it. 
It  was  the  work  of  inspiration.  I  believe  that, 
as  I  believe  in  tlie  Bible.^' 

That  is  tlie  languHge  of  a  patriot  and  a  distin- 
guished gentleman,  but  two  years  ago,  when  he 
was  your  Governor. 

I  will  invoke  again  the  same  distinguished 
authority,  at  a  later  period,  in  behalf  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  of  my  country. 
Governor  Wise  delivered  an  address  in  this 
city,  in  May,  1859,  in  which  he  said  : 

**  And  if  auy  would  array  this  country^s  parts 
against  each  other  in  sectional  division  and 
strife,  let  them  have  no  inheritance  in  the 
whole — ^the  grand,  great  whole ;  but  let  them 
selfishly  have  a  single,  small  place  for  their  safe 
keeping,  a  home  made  for  treason,  felony,  or 
mania,  a  prison,  or  a  mad-honse. 

^*They  cannot  destroy  the  Union  without 
destroying  States  and  homes,  and  they  cannot 
destniy  homes  and  States  without  destroying 
the  Union.  By  strengthening  each  part  we  for- 
tify the  whole,  and  by  fortifying  the  whole  wo 
protect  each  part.  Each  and  all  is  ours ;  each 
and  all  belongs  to  all  equally  and  alike ;  in  the 
part  and  in  the  whole  all  citizens  are  seized ; 
all,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  white 
and  black,  native  add  naturalized,  b<md  and 
free,  happy  here  as  never  men  were  happy  else- 
where on  earth,  may  say,  for  the  whole  Union 
of  these  States,  as  this  toast  says  for  the  blessed 
mother  of  States : 

**  *  Brenthefl  there  a  msn  with  loal  m  dead, 
Who  I  ever  to  hlmnelf  hath  taid, 
Tbia  is  mj  owi^  my  natlTe  Isndf  * 

"  I  give  you  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  of  they  ofte — ^the  country, 
the  whole  country — *  my  own,  my  native  land,* 
(M  it  u7* 

Now,  in  less  than  two  years  we  are  called 
upon  to  turn  our  l>ack  upon  this  our  native 
land,  and  to  pledge  ourselves  either  to  States 
in  actual  rebellion  against  the  Government.,  or 
to  foreign  powers,  in  whichever  light  you 
choose  to  view  the  position  assumed  by  the 
seoeding  States ;  and  I  ^ould  re<«pectfully  com- 
mend to  the  gentleman  from  Bediord  (Mr.  Gog- 
gin)  and  from  Halifax  (Mr.  Floumoy)  the  fact 
that  if  we  follow  their  advice,  we  either  place 
ourselves  in  actual  rebellion  against  our  native 
land,  or  give  aid  to  foreign  governments  in  a 
war  against  our  own  country ;  for,  if  the  seced- 
ing States  are  out  of  the  Union,  they  are  a  for- 
eign and  hostile  power ;  if  in  the  Union,  they 
are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  Virginia  is  to 
do  this  to-day,  what  she  was  not  required  to 
do  one  week  a^,  because  of  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Linco]n*s  maugural  address.  Ah  I  Will 
Virginia  do  this  thing  %  Why,  sir,  I  suppose  if 
these  gentlemen  expected  te  have  been  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Linoom't  inaugural  address,  they 
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would  not  have  opposed  hiin  so  bitterly  as  tbej 
did.  And  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  Yirgiiflay  I  declare^  on  my 
ovrn  responsibility,  as  a  man  and  a  Virginian, 
that  I  am  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  pacifc 
tone  that  breathes  through  the  whole  of  that 
inangnral  address.  Sir,  it  is  fortnnate  for  the 
people  of  Virginia  that  they  will  read  that  ad- 
dress  for  themselves,  but  I  will  eall  particalar 
attention  to  what  Hr.  Lincoln  says  npon  the 
subject  which  now  concerns  ns  al) : 

*'  The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  antiior- 
ity  from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred 
none  npon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation 
of  the  States.  The  people  themselves  can  do 
this  also  if  they  choose,  out  the  Execotive,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to 
administer  the  present  Government  as  it  came 
to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by 
him  to  his  successor. 

'^  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people  ?  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ? 
In  our  present  difScultles  is  either  party  with* 
out  faith  of  beinff  in  the  right?  If  the  Al- 
miffhty  Ruler  of  Nations,  witii  His  eternal  truth 
and  justice  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on 
yours  of  the  South — that  truth  and  that  justice 
will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this 
great  tribunal—the  American  people. 

*^By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely 
civen  their  public  servants  but  little  power  to 
do  mischief,  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom,  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  own 
hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  peo- 
ple retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  Ad- 
jninistration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness 
or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

'^  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  fteU  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  tidcing  time.  If  there 
be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste 
to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  delib- 
erately, that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking 
time,  but  no  good  object  can  be  fhistrated  by 
it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still 
have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired;  and,  on 
the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  fram- 
ing under  it;  while  the  new  Administration 
wul  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you 
who  are  dissatisfied  held  the  right  in  the  dis- 
pute, there  stall  is  no  single  good  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism, 
Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  a^jnst^  in  the  best  way,  all 
our  present  difficulties. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine^  is  the  momentous 
issue  or  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not 
assail  you, 

**Tou  can  have  no  oonfiict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.    Ton  have  no  oath 


registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment, while  I  eliall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  ^preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  I  am 
loath  to  closer  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  aflfectioa.  The  myttie  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  tliis  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
thear  nature." 

Now  sir,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the 
people,  which  may  not  have  been  specially  di- 
rected to  what  Mr.  Buchanan  said  in  his  last 
aanuol  message  upon  the  same  imbjeot,  may  be 
called  to  it  now,  I  read  what  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember last : 

^^The  same  insupereble  obstacles  do  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  executing  the  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  t£e  customs.  The  revenue  still  contin- 
ues to  be  collected,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Cus- 
toms-House in  Charleston ;  and  should  the  Col- 
lector unfortunately  resign,  a  successor  may  be 
appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

"Then  in  regaid  to  the  property  <rf  the 
United  States  in  South  Carolina:  This  has 
been  purehased  tor  a  fair  eouivalent,  *  by  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  tne  State,*  *  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,'  &c.,  and 
over  these  the  authority  *'  to  exereise  exclusive 
legislation  '  has  been  expressly  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  Consrecew  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the 
United  States  from  this  property  by  force ;  but 
if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the 
ofiicer  in  command  of  the  forts  has  orders  to 
act  stric^y  on  the  defeneive.  In  such  a  con- 
tingency, the  responsibility  for  consequences 
would  rightlblly  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants. 

"  Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so 
f^r  as  this  may  be  practicable,  the  Executive 
has  no  authority  to  decide  what  shall  be  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
South  Cwolina.  He  has  been  invested  with  no 
such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  neretofore  existing  be- 
tween them,  much  less  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  that  State.  This  would  be  to 
invest  a  mere  Executive  ofl9oer  with  the  power 
of  reoognieing  the  dissolution  of  the  Confeder- 
acy among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States. 
It  bean  no  resemblance  to  Ifhe  recognition  of 
a  foreign  defaeto  Government,  inrolving  no 
such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do  this 
would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpa- 
tion." 

That  is  the  language  of  President  Bnehanan, 
in  December  last,  looking  to  this  action  en  the 
part  of  South  Carolina.  And  it  is  because  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  not  been  goilty  of  this  usurpation 
— which  would  liave  been  a  mere  nullity — of 
recognising  the  independence  of  these  States 
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which  are  vow  m  rebellion  against  onr  own 
GoTemment,  that  he  ia  ta  be  denoaneed,  and 
that  we  are  with  hot  haste  to  pledge  our- 
seWes  to  become  a  party  to  thia  effort  at  eelf- 
morder. 

What  leaa  ooold  Mr.  Line<^  have  said  ?  I 
am  not  her&  aa  his  defender  or  his  apologist. 
God  kooVs^  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  land  who 
regrets  his  existence  and  the  ezisteaoe  of  his 
party  more  than  I  do^  I  know  him  not.  But  I 
am  a  Virginian,  born  and  raised  in  the  State, 
never  having  lived  ont  of  it^  and  not  expecting 
to  die  oat  of  it.  I  have  too  much  Virginian 
blood  in  my  veins  to  do  the  slightest  ii^ustioe 
to  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dare  not  recogniBC  these  ordinances  of  se- 
oessiun,  by  which  these  States  say  they  have 
severed  the  tie  that  boond  them  to  the  rest  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  And  I  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  me,  reconcile  the  opinions  avowed 
hj  the  distingniahed  gentleman  from  Bedfoni, 
(Mr.  Goggin,)  denying  the  right  of  secession, 
bat  yet  recognizing  ic  as  a  dnty  on  the  part  of 
Virginia,'  to  give  her  aid,  and  to  spill  her  blood, 
if  necessary,  and  expend  her  money,  and  appro- 
priate her  men,  in  defence  of  those  who  have 
done  that  which,  if  they  have  not  the  right  of 
secession,  is  evidently  an  illegal  act 

I  had  thought  that  the  gentleman  from  Bed- 
ford (ifx.  Groggin)  was  a  member  of  the  sue- 
cessftil  party  in  the  State  of  Virginia  at  the 
late  presidential  election.  I  thought  he  rang 
the  Bell  where  Everett  went.  If  I  mistake  not, 
he  was  on  a  certain  committee  who  reported 
the  platform  upon  which  that  party  stood. 

Mr.  Ck)ggin,  of  Bedford :  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Oonvention,  not  of  the  Oommittee. 

Mr.  Oarlile :  Well,  then,  a  member  of  the 
Oonvention,  and  of  course  he  endorsed  the  plat* 
form  of  his  party,  which  was  *^  the  Uoioo,  the 
Oonstitotion,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  ^* 
aplnst  all  resistance,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Here  is  die  resolution  in  their  platform  to  which 
I  refer : 

^'  Resolved,  That  It  is  the  part  both  of  pa- 
triotism and  doty  to  recognize  no  pditicid  prin- 
ciple other  than  tk$  Oon^tdHUonofikseaunM^^ 
the  Unh%  fijf  tks  Siatmy  and  the  mjfarcement 
of  the  Imietj  and  that,  as  representatives  of  the 
oonstitntional  Union  men  of  the  country,  in 
National  Convention  as9embled,  we  hereby 
pledge  oirselves  to  maintain,  protect,  and  de- 
fend, separately^  and  unitedly,  these  great  prin- 
ciples of  public  liberty  and  national  safety 
against  all  enemiea,  at  heme  and  abroad,  b^- 
lieviag  that  thereby  peace  may  once  more  be 
rsfltoKd  to  the  oonatry,  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the 
Government  agahi  placed  in  that  concUtion  of 
JQStice,  fraternity,  and  equality  which,  under 
the  example  and  Oonstitotion  of  onr  fathers, 
has  solemn^  boand  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish jnatice,  insare  domestio  tranquiliitv,  pro- 
vide for  the  eommon  defence,  promote  the  gen- 


eral wellare^  and  secure  the  biesaings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

I  would  inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  Hali- 
fax (Mr.  Floumoy)  stood  npon  that  platform  { 
I  merely  inquire,  sir,  very  re^)ectfally,  and  the 
gentleman  need  not  answer,  unless  it  b  agree* 
able  to  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Flotimoy :  I  nodded  my  head  as  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative ;  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  rise  and  answer  the  gentleman  in 
a  more  definite  manner. 

Mr.  Oarlile:  Well,  sir,  what  Union  was  it 
yon  had  to  preserve!  What  Oonstitution  were 
yon  to  protect  and  defend  ?  And  what  laws 
were  yon  to  eofcmse  f  Did  yon  not  unite  with 
me,  and  wich  the  whole  Sooth,  in  doing  hom- 
age to  Mr.  Fillmore  t  Did  we  not  call  him 
the  Model  President?  And  why  did  he  de- 
serve that  name  t  Because  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  with  the 
army  of  the  country,  he  enforced  the  laws 
against  those  who  were  disposed  to  resist  them. 
And  now,  when  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced 
on  this  side  the  line,  Virginia  is  to  pledge  her« 
self  to  resist  their  execution. 

But  not  only  by  those  who  deny  the  right 
of  secession,  bnt  by  those  who  advocate  the 
right  of  secession,  are  we  to  be  dragged  into  a 
committal  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  without 
their  being  consulted  upon  it,  to  a  policy  which 
unites  oor  fortunes  with  those  who  contemn 
the  laws  of  the  conntry,  and  despise  and  set  at 
naught  its  authority.  The  people  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  upon  this  floor  are  a  brave, 
and  a  gaUant,  and  a  law-abiding  people,  and 
yon  may  tmvel  where  yon  wilU— North,  South, 
East,  or  West-*and  a  more  honorable,  or  a 
more  intelligent  people  are  not  to  he  found  on 
the  fece  of  \€k>d*s  green  earth ;  a  more  loyal 
people  to  the  soil  of  their  birth  are  nowhere  to 
pe  found ;  a  people  devoted  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  not  because  of  their  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  it,  but  because  it  is  an  institntion  of 
the  State ;  and  they  have  been  educated  to  be- 
lieve in  the  sentiment  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Halifax,  the  other  day,  and  which  I 
cordially  endorse,  **  that  African  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Soathem  States,  is  essential  to 
Aoserioan  liberty." 

The  people  that  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to 
represent,  have  not  been  seized  with  this 
frenzied  madness  which  has  seized  oor  friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  Oommonwealth,  to  induce 
them — ^brave  and  gallant  though  they  be — to 
adopt  a  cowardly — ^I  use  this  language  because 
I  ha^ve  no  other,  £6r  I  have  never  been  inside  a 
school-hoQse  to  learn  since  I  was  fourteen  years 
of  age — to  adopt  a  cowardly  course,  to  run 
away  and  give  up  all  their  ii&eritanoe  in  this 
great  conntry,  because  of  onr  own  divisions  we 
albwed  about  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the 
Union,  nnmbering  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  votes  In  thenon-'Slaveholding  States  to  suc- 
ceed in  elevating  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States^  one  who  is  objectionable  to  ns.    Sir,  we 
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know  we  have  the  protection  of  our  coromon 
Constitution ;  we  know  that  t!iat  flag  is  oars, 
we  know  that  the  anuy  is  ours :  we  know  that 
the  navy  is  onm ;  we  know  that  in  any  battle 
in  defence  of  onr  rights,  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand gallant  voters  in  the  non-slaveltolding 
States  will  rush  to  our  assistance,  and  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  hurl  from  power  any 
and  all  who  dare  to  take  advantage  of  the  po* 
sition  they  have  obtained  to  our  injury  or  op- 
pressioiL  Wo  cannot  reconcile  secession  with 
our  notions  of  Virginians  chivalry  and  Virginians 
courage.  But  we  know,  Mr.  President-^and 
no  man  upon  this  floor  has  denied  it — ^that  this 
Government  we  are  called  upon  to  destroy  has 
never  brought  us  any  thing  but  good.  No  in- 
jury has  it  ever  inflicted  upon  us.  No  act  has 
ever  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  of  our 
common  country,  interfering  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  any  shape,  manner  or  form,  tliat 
was  not  put  there  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  slaveholding  Status  of  this  Union.  As  I 
remarked  upon  a  former  occasion,  in  this  Con- 
vention, when  we  did  put  an  act  tliere,  when 
we  drew  the  lihe  of  demarkation  acrotts  the 
common  territory  that  belonged  to  us,  and 
claimed  it  as  a  Southern  triumph,  we  were 
saved  from  its  injustice  by  the  act  of  the  Fed* 
eral  Government;  and  yet  we  are  now  called 
upon.  In  hot  haste,  to  destroy  the  Government 
that  shielded  us  from  the  injurious  consequences 
of  onr  own  mistaken  conduct  It  did  so  by 
declaring  that  act  of  ours  a  nullity,  and  guaran- 
teed to  us  the  right  to  go  to  any  and  all  the 
territories  of  this  Union  with  our  slave  prop- 
erty, if  we  desired  to  do  it.  That  is  the  Gov- 
ernment which  we  are  called  upon  to  destroy 
— a  Government  which  protects  us  even  against 
our  mistakce-^a  Government  which  has  quad- 
rupled the  area  of  slave  territory  since  it  liad 
an  existence — a  Government  in  which  we  have 
to-day  the  right  to  make  four  more  slave  States, 
if  we  had  either  the  whites  or  negroes  to  occu- 
py them ;  but  we  have  neither — and  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  neither  that  we  do  not  have  to- 
day nineteen  slave  States  in  the  Union.  We 
have  had  the  right  to  occupy  them  ever  since 
1845 ;  and  yet  we  want  expansion  in  Northern 
latitudes,  where  all  the  legislation  and  stiron- 
lants  on  earth  could  not  keep  the  negro  for  a 
week,  even  if  we  were  to  take  him  there.  This 
question  of  African  slavery  is  regulated  by 
climate,  by  soil,  by  products,  and  by  interest. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  here  about  equal  rights — ^that^s  the  ex- 
pression, I  believe.  I  never  heard  it  specified 
what  the  rights  were.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  **  rights,"  but  very  little  about  ^^  du- 
ties." '*  Rights  "  are  in  every  man^s  month — 
**  duties  "  are  never  alluded  to.  *'  Rights  "  are 
to  be  enjoyed ;  ^*  duties  "  are  to  be  performed. 
But  it  is  not  becanse  of  any  denial  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Govenmnent  to  allow 
us  to  carry  our  slaves  into  the  territories  of 
this  Union,  that  this  Union  is  sought  to  be  de- 
stroyed.    South  Carolina  scorns  to  place  it 


upon  any  such  grotmd.  It  is  only  used  here, 
and  reference  is  made  to  personal  liberty  bills 
here,  not  because  of  the  injury  inflicted  by 
these  bills,  but  it  is  because  thet^e  gentlemen 
may  obtain  the  motive  power  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  dis- 
union ends.  If  it  were  resistance  to  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law ;  if  it  were  the  passage  of  the 
personal  liberty  bills  that  they  considered  as 
just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
would  South  Carolina,  which  never  lost  a  run- 
away slave,  have  inaugurated  the  movement 
of  secession?  Is  Virginia  so  dull,  is  she  so 
stupid,  is  she  so  lost  to  all  her  ancient  fame, 
that  she  will  consent  to  remain  in  the  Union 
diKgraoed  and  dishonored,  not  knowing  that  she 
was  so  disgraced  and  dishonored  until  South 
Carolina  advises  her  to  that  effect  ?  Is  that  the 
position  in  which  gentlemen  would  place  us  ? 

This  movement  originated  in  South  Carolina, 
where  they  never  lost  a  slave,  precisely  as 
most  of  these  personal  liberty  bills  are  found 
in  the  statute  books  of  such  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  W^estern  States  as  never  saw  a  run- 
away slave.  Now,  sir,  South  Carolina  tells  yon 
boldly  and  frankly,  as  Mr.  Preston,  her  ambas- 
sador, told  you  in  this  hall  the  other  day,  that 
it  was  not  for  that,  but  because  of  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  that  exists  between  free  and 
slave  labor.  . 

Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  remarkable  that 
we  get  all  our  doctrines  of  secession,  of  irre- 
pressible conflict  from  these  Yankees,  whom 
w^e  love  to  abuse  ? 

Where  did  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  originate?  In  the  hot- bed 
of  all  the  «sin« — Massachusetts.  In  1807,  be* 
cause  of  the  embargo,  citizens  of  Massachngetts 
and  other  New  England  States  resolved  that 
they  had  the  right  to  secede.  Let  us  see  how 
tfiat  doctrine  was  treated  in  Virginia.  In  1808 
the  Presidential  Electors  of  Virginia  met  in  this 
city  and  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Madison  as 
President,  and  as  succesFor  to  Jefferson.  A 
dinner  was  given  to  the  Electors  upon  that 
occasion.  Spencer  Roane  was  President  and 
Robt.  Taylor  Vice-President.  P.  N.  Nicho- 
las, Attorney-General ;  Peyton  Randolph,  John 
Prestim,  Thomas  Ritchie,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  distingished  statesmen  of  Virginia, 
sat  down  to  that  dinner. 

One  of  the  regular  toasts — ^the  14th  I  believe 
—was,  **  The  Union  of  the  Stata;  the  majority 
mvBt  gowm;  it  ii  treason  to  eeeede,^'* 

But,  sir,  that  doctrine  was  still  agitated  to  m 
later  period  in  these  New  England  States.  The 
Richmond  inquirer  of  1814  held  the  following 
language : 

^^  No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  State, 
or  set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  itself 
from  this  Union  of  ila  own  account.  The  same 
power  which  knit  us  together  can  nnknit.  Tlie 
same  formality  which  formed  the  links  of  the 
Union  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  Hie  minor- 
ity of  States  which  formed  the  Union  must  con- 
sent to  the  withdrawal  of  any  one  branch  of  it. 
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Until  that  oonsent  has  been  obtained,  anj  at- 
tempt to  dissolve  the  Union  or  distract  the 
efficacy  of  its  oonstitutional  law,  is  treason — 
treason  to  all  intents  and  purposes.'* 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Madison  has  been  in- 
voked in  favor  of  this  right  to  secede.  I  will 
not  detain  the  Convention  now  by  reading  the 
many  letters  which  Mr.  Madison  wrote  upon 
that  sul^ect.  I  will  merely  refer  to  ihem,  tak- 
ing care,  however,  that  they  shall  accompany 
the  publication  of  my  remarks.  First,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Trist ;  second,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Cabell;  third,  in  his  leter  to  Mr.  Everett;  and 
again,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  he  put  his 
heel  upon  this  poisonous  doctrine  of  secession. 

I  have  been  surprised— no,  I  will  not  say  sur- 
prised— I  have  been  struck  with  the  adroitness 
on  the  part  of  the  secessionists  in  this  body  in 
evading  an  express  declaration  that  they  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  secession.  They  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  right  of  secession.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  adroit  ways  in  which  they  could 
get  around  it ;  for  if  they  were  to  stop  and  dis- 
cuss the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  this 
Union,  and  should  fail  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
Virginia  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  they  were  acting 
rightfolly  and  legally,  they  would  be  very  apt 
to  pause  long  before  they  would  exercise  it ; 
for  the  people  of  Virginia  are  not  only  a  brave 
and  gallant,  but  they  are  a  moral  people ;  and, 
sir,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  of  the  morality  of 
an  act,  they  never,  never  will  Join  you  in  its 
exercise.  They  are  a  law-abiding,  a  Constitu- 
tion-loving people;  and  before  you  can  get 
them  to  go  with  you  for  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, or  for  resolutions  pledging  them  to  a 
course  of  policy  which  wiU  bring  about  the 
same  result  that  an  ordinance  of  secession  will 
bring  about,  you  must  first  convince  them  of 
the  morality  and  legality  of  the  act. 

Now,  sir,  how  will  yon  attempt,  at  this  day 
and  at  this  hour,  to  maintain  before  the  people 
of  Virginia  the  rightfulness  of  secession  f  As- 
tute, learned,  and  great  as  you  may  be,  you  are 
not  astute,  learned,  and  great  enough  for  that^ 
Its  absurdity  is  too  palpable  ever  to  be  main- 
tained successfully  before  a  Virginia  people. 
Mr.  Calhoun  never  contended  for  it  Mr.  Cal- 
houn never  advocated  it  in  the  discussion 
of  what  we  call  the  Force  Bill,  in  1888 ;  and 
when  Mr.  Rives,  the  then  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  intimated  in  hb  argument 
that  Mr.  Cidhonn  held  to  such  a  right,  he  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
and  expressly  said  that  the  exercise  of  such  a 
right  would  be  a  broach  of  the  compact  and  a 
violation  of  faith.  And  South  Carolina  her- 
self through  her  highest  judicial  tribunal,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  has  expressly  repudiated  it  in 
a  ease  brought  before  it  by  mandamus,  sued 
out  at  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  McCready.  This  case  occurred  in  1884,  after 
their  OTdinanoe  had  been  adopted.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oresdy  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for 
the  miUtia  offloen  of  that  State  by  the  Conven- 


tion that  adopted  the  ordinance,  and  he  ap«' 
plied  to  a  judge  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
proper  party  to  issue  his  commission,  he  hav- 
ing taken  the  original  oath  as  prescribed  by 
South  Carolina  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance.  The  matter  went  np  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  that  court  expressly  denied  the 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  the  ordinance, 
and  instructed  the  proper  party  to  issue  his 
commission.    I  give  the  decision : 

A  Convention  was  called  by  South  Carolina 
in  November,  1682.  In  March,  1888,  it  passed 
an  ordinance  to  nullify  the  act  of  Congress 
called  the  Force  Bill,  one  clause  of  whidi  ordi- 
nance read  as  follows :  ^^  We  do  ordain  and 
declare  that  the  allegiance  of  citizens  of  thi9 
State  while  tliey  continue  such  is  due  to  the 
said  State,  and  that  obedience  only  and  alU- 
giance  is  due  by  them  to  any  other  power  and 
authority  to  whom  the  control  over  them  has 
been  delegated  by  the  State."  The  Legislature 
followed  up  this  ordinance  by  the  act  of  De- 
cember, 1688,  which  enacted,  "  that  every  offi- 
cer of  the  militia  hereafter  elected  shall  tdke* 
the  following  oath :  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  true  allegiance  bear 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina."  This  oath 
was  tendered  by  Col.  Hunt,  of  the  Fourth  Bri- 
ffade,  to  £d.  McCready,  a  lieutenant  elect  of 
Washington  Light  Infantry.  McCready  de- 
clined it,  went  before  a  magistrate  and  took 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  South  Carolina  to  all  persons 
chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office,  and  applied 
to  Mr.  Justice  Bay  for  a  mandamus  to  direct 
Col.  Hunt  to  issue  his  commission.  The  case 
was  brought  by  appeal  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  South  Carolina  in  March,  1884,  and 
argued  by  eight  of  the  ablest  counsel  of  the 
State.  All  the  talent  and  influence  of  the  party 
which  formed  five-sevenths  of  the  State  were 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  "  the  South  Caro- 
lina doctrines,"  which  stood  or  fell  with  this 
case.  Bnt  in  vain.  South  Carolinian  judges, 
paid  and  appointed  by  the  State,  with  all  the 
warm  State  partialities  which  distinguish  her 
sons,  decided  against  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
trines, with  their  corollaries  of  nullification  and 
secession. 

In  delivering  the  jndsrroeht  of  the  court  in 
favor  of  the  mandamus.  Justice  O'Neall  said : 

*^  Treason  is  a  violation  of  the  tie  of  alle- 
giance. What  says  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  relation  to  it  9  It  is  defined  to  con- 
sist in  levying  against  the  United  States  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.'  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (as  we  familiarly  call  it,  and  I  think  it 
really  is)  is  no  government,  but  is  a  mere 
agency,  it  is  strange  that  treason  can  be  com- 
mitted against  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  treason 
being  committed  against  the  subordinate  parts 
of  a  Government     It  is  one  of  the  essential 

attributes  of  sovereignty  to  punish  for  treason. 

*«««♦»««* 

When  the  officer  swears  to  preserve,  protect, 
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and  defend  the  Cotislitntion  of  this  State  und 
of  the  United  States,  is  he  not  sworn  to  be 
faithful,  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  impossible 
that  it  shonld  have  any  other  sense ;  for  aaj 
acfc  which  was  intended  to  be  the  orertbrow 
•f  either  constitutional  goTemment  wonld  be 
tlie  Tiohition  of  the  constitutional  oath.  *  *  * 
The  power  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
by  tliree-fourths  of  the  States  has  been  by 
more  than  one  great  name  in  South  Carolina 
hdd  up  as  the  ultimate  sovereignty  to  which 
allegiance  was  due.  I  think  tiiere  is  no  duty, 
no  sllegianoe,  to  any  such  ultimate  right.  But 
it  shows,  however,  that  a  government  which 
ean  be  amended  against  our  will,  and  which 
will  then  operate  directly  upon  us,  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  agency;  and  that  it  has 
high  sovereign  powers  to  which  obedience  must 
be  yielded.  We  have  been  told  in  the  i^rogress 
of  this  argument  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  a  mere  league  between  co- 
States  :  in  other  words,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
eld  Confederation  exists  in  tlte  Federal  Consti- 
tution, although  the  fonner  has  been  super- 
seded and  abolished  by  the  latter.  We  must 
live  in  an  age  of  political  wonders  and  mirades, 
if  not  natural  ones.  I  confess  that  I  heard  with 
astonishment  the  old  Confederation  lauded  as 
the  best  Government  in  Uie  world,  when  1  had 
regarded  it  as  settled  and  given  up  iifty  years 
ago,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  it  was  an  im- 
practicable Crovernmentb 

"  *  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Federal  Constitution  is, 
strictly  peaking,  a  government  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  government :  for  within  its  prescribed 
constitutional  limits  it  acts  upon  the  people, 
and  enforces  against  them  its  laws  through  its 
own  judiciary  or  that  of  each  State.  Within 
its  own  constitutional  limits  it  is  absolute  and 
supreme.' 

** '  By  the  second  section  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is 
declared  that  *^  this  Constitution  and  the  latci 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  &c,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
anrnnoK  or  laws*  oi  any  State  notwithstand- 
ing." Does,  not  tliis  snpremacsy  of  constitution- 
al law  necesssarily  make  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  as  much  the  Government 
of  the  people  of  this  State  aa  her  own  imme- 
diate Government?  It  is  too  clear  to  admit 
of  alignment  that  it  does.  What  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  ?  Is  a  Goveniment  possess- 
ing such  great  powers  without  any  tie  of  obe- 
dience or  allegiance  between  it  and  its  citizens? 
Can  it  be  that  in  time  of  war  a  citizen  soldier 
would  be  allowed  to  refbse  to  shoulder  his 
musket  and  say  I  owe  yon  no  allegiance,  I  will 
wait  until  my  own  State  has  bade  me  fight  ? 
Could  he  say  I  will  assist  your  enemies,  and 
you  dare  not  punish  me  for  treason,  because 
South  Carolina  lias  not  defined  it!   These  qaea- 


tions  most  have  an  aflhmat^e  answer,  or  we 
do  owe  allegiance  to  our  Government,  not  our 
agency^  under  the  Federal  Constitution.' " 

The  presiding  Justice,  the  Hon.  David  John- 
son, said : 

*^  The  people  have  organized  a  government^ 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  that  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoj-ment  of  all 
his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  It  is 
that  government  which  does  protect  the  citi- 
zen, and  to  that  government  the  allegiance  of 
tlie  citizen  is  due.  If  that  had  been  a  simple 
government  intended  fbr  the  State  alone,  and 
confided  to  the  administration  of  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  and  responsible  to  the 
State  alone,  no  proposition  could  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  citizen  would  owe  allegtance 
exclusively  to  that  government.  But  many  of 
the  powers  of  government,  and  tho^e  of  the 
greatest  importance,  have  been  confided  by  the 
people  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
whose  agents  are  not  appointed  by  cor  rei^pon- 
sible  to  the  State,  except  in  common  with  the 
ether  States,  and  to  that  Government  is  eon- 
fided  the  preservaticn  of  many  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  citizen,  and  amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  guarantee  of  the  ConMitntion 
of  the  United  States,  which  secnres  to  eseh 
State  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  alpo  the 
right  to  require  of  the  citizen  to  contribute  of 
his  wealth  to  its  support,  and  to  serve  in  its 
armies.  That  Government  is,  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes,  as  much  the  Government  of  tho 
people  of  South  Carolina  as  the  State  Gorem- 
ment  They  have  both  received  their  sanction, 
and  they  have  consented  to  be  bonnd  by  them, 
and  if  tlie  conclusions  of  logic  can  bo  confided 
in,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  owe  aiia- 
giance  to  the  State  Government,  they  owe  it  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Sophis- 
try may  confuse  the  subject,  but  this  mast  be 
the  conclusion  whenever  the  nnerring  test  of 
truth  shall  be  applied.'' 

Furthermore,  South  Carolina,  through  her 
Legislature,  expressly  repudiated  any  such 
right.  You  will  find  it  in  a  reports,  adonted 
by  South  Carolina  in  December,  1S2S,  saia  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Calhotm  himself: 

^*  Our  system,  then,  consists  of  two  distinct 
and  independent  sovereigntiea.  The  general 
powers  conferred  on  the  General  Government 
are  subject  to  its  sole  and  exdusive  contr^, 
and  the  States  cannot,  without  violating  the 
Constitution,  interpose  their  authority  to  check 
or  in  any  manner  counteract  its  movements,  so 
long  as  they  are  confined  to  its  proper  sphere: 
so,  also,  the  peculiar  and  local  powers  reserrea 
to  the  Statea  are  subject  to  their  exclusive  con- 
trol, nor  can  the  General  Government  interfere 
with  them  without,  on  its  part,  also  violatinff 
the  Constitution.  In  order  to  have  a  full  ana 
clear  conception  of  our  institntiona,  it  will  be 
proper  to  remark  that  thens  is  in  oor  syston  « 
striking  distinction  between  the  Govemment 
and  the  sovereign  powar.    WfaateTar  may  bo 
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the  trae  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  sov«reigBty 
0^  the  States  individually,  it  is  itoqaedtionably 
dear  that,  while  the  Governineut  of  the  Union 
is  vested  in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
dal.  departments,  the  actual  sovereign  power 
reeddes  in  the  sevend  States,,  who  oreatea  it  in 
their  separate  and  distinct  politioal  character. 
Bat  by  an  express  provision  of  the  Conetitu- 
tion,  it  may  be  amended  or  changed  by  three- 
foarths  of  the  States ;  and  each  State,  by  as- 
senting to  the  Constitution  with  this  provision, 
has  surrendered  its  original  rights  as  a  sover- 
eign, which  made  its  individual  consent  neces- 
sarv  to  any  change  in  its  political  oendition, 
ana  has  placed  this  important  power  in  the 
bands  of  three-fourtiis  of  the  States^  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  under  the  Gon- 
BtiUitioQ,  does  now  aetnally  reside." 

Sir,  if  that  be  true,  if  Mr.  Oalhoun  be  au- 
thority with  these  gentlemen,  I  ask  yon,  how 
it  is  they  can  defend  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede, when,  by  virtue  of  his  oyrn  doctrines,  if 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Union  against 
the  unanimously  expressed  opinion  of  the  other 
ooe-foorth  should  adopt  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion, it  is  the  duty  of  that  one-foarth  to  abide 
by  it  and  to  recognize  it  ?  The  very  provision 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
vided in  the  instrument  itself,  at  a  glance  shows 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

But,  we  are  told,  although  these  States  have 
no  right  to  secede,  although  they  do  tiienasel  ves 
that  which  is  not  lawful,  constitutional,  or  legal, 
vet  Virginia,  law-loving,  law-abiding  as  she 
has  been,  is  to  pledge  herself  to  aid  these  men 
who  disregard  the  law  and  who  act  in  violation 
of  law  in  making  war  upon  Vii^nia^s  own 
Oovemment,  and  Virginia  must  interpose  her 
potent  voice  and  say  to  that  Oovernment: 
^*  Ton  must  not  enforce  your  laws  in  this  or 
that  State,  but  yovi  must  enforce  them  in  tlie 
other  States."  In  other  words^  New  York 
must  pay  her  revenues;  collection  of  them 
most  be  enforced  in  New  York  and  Norfolk, 
but  they  must  not  be  enforeed  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina^  because  she  has  done  that 
which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  That  is  the 
lopoal  argument  of  the  gentlemen  who  deny 
the  right  of  seceseion. 

Now,  I  commend  to  those  who  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  admiring  the  gallant  statesman  of 
Kentucky,  now  no  more — ^to  those  whose  lives 
have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  show  their 
appreciation,  not  alone  of  the  man,  but  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  life,  the  following : 

**  AMiLAtD,  M»y  17,  isftl. 

**  1£t  D1IA&  Sn :  I  rec^ved  your  favor  of  the 
15th.  There  is  no  significance  whatever  to  the 
article  whioh  you  refer  to  in  the  Exporter.  It 
waa  put  there  without  my  authority  or  knowl- 
edge, and  I  regretted  it  when  I  saw  it. 

*'  Yon  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if  South  Caro- 
lina secedes?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  Con^tntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
moflt  continue  to  be  enforced  tbere,  with  aJl 
tlM  power  of  the  United  States,  if  necesaary. 


Seoeseion  is  treason ;  and  if  it  were  not — if  it 
were  a  legitimate  and  rightful  exercise  of  pow- 
er, it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
For  if  one  State  can  secede,  every  State  may 
secede,  and  how  long  in  such  a  state  of  things 
could  we  be  kept  together?  Suppose  Ken- 
tucky were  to  secede,  could  the  rest  of  the 
Union  tolerate  a  foreign  power  within  their 
very  bosom  ?  There  are  those  who  think  the 
Union  must  be  preserved  and  kept  together  by 
an  exclusive  reliance  upon  love  and  reason. 
This  is  not  my  opinion.  I  have  some  confi- 
dence in  this  instrumentality;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  that  no  human  government  can  exist 
without  the  power  of  applying  force,  and  the 
actual  application  of  it  m  extreme  cases.  My 
belief  is,  that  if  it  should  be  applied  to  South 
Carolina,  in  the  event  of  her  accession,  she 
would  be  speedily  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
that  the  Union,  instead  of  being  weakened, 
would  acquire  additional  strength. 

^*  Writing,  as  you  perceive,  by  an  amanuensis, 
I  must  be  brief,  and  conclude  with  assurances 
of  my  constant  regard." 

Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Clay  was  very  explicit 
in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  day  after 
tlie  defeat  of  the  Omnibus  Compromise  biH, 
July,  1850. 

Mr.  day  said  :  • 

*^  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  in  my  place, 
meaning  to  be  unawed  by  any  threats^  whether 
they  come  from  individuals  or  from  States.  I 
should  deplorcj  as  much  as  any  man,  living  or 
dead,  tiiat  armies  should  be  raised  against  the 
authority  of  the  Union,  either  by  individuals  or 
States.  But,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  if  any 
one  State,  or  a  portion  of  the  people  of  any 
State,  choose  to  place  themselves  in  military  ar- 
ray against  the  Government  of  the  Union,  I  am 
for  trying  the  strength  of  the  Government.  [Ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.]  I  am  for  ascertaining 
whether  we  have  a  dovemment  or  not,  prac- 
tical, efficient,  canahle  of  maintaining  its  au- 
thority and  upholaing  the  powers  and  interests 
which  belong  to  the  Government.  Nor,  sir, 
am  I  to  be  allayed  or  dissuaded  from  any  such 
course  by  intimations  of  the  spilling  of  blood. 
If  blood  most  be  spUt,  by  whose  fault  will  lit 
be  ?  Upon  the  supposition  I  maintain,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  those  who  raise  the  stanuard  of 
disunion,  and  endeavor  to  prostrate  this  Gov- 
ernment ;  and,  sir,  when  this  is  done,  so  long 
as  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  a  voice  to  express 
my  sentiment,  and  an  arm— weak  and  enfeebled 
as  it  may  be  by  age*-that  voice  and  that  arm 
will  be  on  the  side  of  my  country,  for  the  sqp- 
port  of  the  general  authority,  and  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  powers  of  this  Union."  [Ap- 
plause in  the  gafteries.] 

There  is  where  Heniy  Clay  stood.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  driven  from  the  point 
that  I  was  about  to  make,  into  a  notice  of  this 
Yankee  notion  of  secession,  and  I  now  return 
to  it.  I  gave  vou  the  true  reason  why  South 
Carolina  desired  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Federal  Union*    Sh^  tella . 
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yon  that  she  believes  in  tins  doctrine  of  the 
irrepressible  conflict.  Now  that  Seward  has 
abandoned  it  and  the  Black  Republican  paily  is 
afraid  to  maintain  it,  the  South  takes  it,  and 
we  heard  the  Commissioner  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  proclaim  it  here  in  our  midst 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  Spratt,  sent  from  South  Carolina  as 
Commissioner  to  the  State  Convention  of 
Florida,  while  the  question  of  secession  was 
peudinff  before  that  body,- and  again  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  a  delegate  from  Louis- 
iana to  the  Montgomery  Congress,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

'^  IheS^th  ii  novf  in  the  formation  of  a  slate 
republic,  7%m,  perhaps^  u  not  admitted  gen- 
erally. There  are  many  contented  to  Miere 
that  the  South,  a$  a  geographical  section,  is  in 
mere  assertion  of  its  independence ;  that  it  is 
instinct  toith  no  especial  truth — pregnant  of  no 
distinct  social  nature  ;  that  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  the  two  sections  have  become  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  that  for  reasons  equally 
msufiicient,  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
the  peoples  tliat  direct  them ;  and  that  from 
no  overruling  necessity,  no  impossibility  of  co- 
existence, but  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  it 
has  been  considered  best  for  the  South  to  strike 
out  for  herself  and  estftblish  an  independence  of 
her  own.  This,  I  fear,  is  an  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  controversy. 

**  The  contest  is  not  betiteen  the  Korth  and 
South  as  geographical  sections,  for  between  such 
sections  merely  there  can  be  no  contest ;  nor  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people 
(f  the  South,  for  our  relations  hate  been  pleas- 
ant ;  and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is  stilt  noth- 
ing to  estrange  us.  We  eat  together,  trade  to- 
gether, and  practise  yet,  in  intercourse,  w^ith 
great  respect^  the  courtesies  of  common  life. 
But  the  real  contest  is  between  the  two  forms 
of  society  which  have  become  established,  the 
one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the  South. 
Society  is  essentially  different  from  Govern- 
ment— as  different  as  is  the  nut  from  the  bur, 
or  the  nervous  body  of  the  shell-fiah  from  the 
bony  structure  which  surrounds  it ;  and  within 
this  Government  two  societies  had  become  de- 
veloped as  variant  in  structure  and  distinct  in 
form  as  any  two  beings  in  animated  nature. 
The  one  is  a  society  composed  of  one  race,  the 
other  of  two  races.  The  one  is  bound  together 
but  by  the  two  great  social  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  parent  and  child ;  the  other 
by  the  three  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  parent  and  child,  and  master  and  slave. 
The  one  embodies  in  its  political  structure  the 
principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man ;  the 
other  that  it  is  the  right  of  equals  only.  The 
one  embodying  the  principle  that  equality  is 
the  right  of  man,  expands  upon  the  horiwontal 
plane  of  pure  Democracy  ;  trie  other,  embodying 
the  principle  that  it  is  not  the  right  qf  man, 
but  of  equals  only,  has  taken  to  itself  the 
rounded  form  of  a  social  aristocracy.  In  the 
one  there  is  hireling  labor,  in  the  other  slave 


labor ;  in  the  one,  therefore,  io  tlieory  at  least, 
labor  is  voluntary;  in  the  other  involnntaiy; 
in  the  labor  of  the  one  there  is  the  elective 
franchise,  in  the  other  there  is  not ;  and,  as 
labor  is  always  in  excess  of  direction,  in  the 
one,  power  of  Government  is  only  with  the 
lower  classes ;  in  the  other  the  upper.  In  the 
one,  therefore,  the  reins  of  Government  come 
from  the  heels,  in  the  other  from  the  head  of 
the  society;  in  the  one  it  is  guided  by  the 
worst,  in  the  other  by  the  best  intelligence ;  in 
the  one  it  is  from  those  who  have  the  least,  in 
the  other  from  those  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  continuance  of  existing  order.  In 
the  one  the  pauper  laborer  has  the  power  to 
raise  and  appropriate  by  law  the  goods  pro- 
tected by  the  State — when  pressure  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  here  will  be  the  motive  to  exert 
it — and  tlius  the  ship  of  State  turns  bottom 
upward.  In  the  other  there  is  no  pauper  labor 
with  power  of  rising ;  the  ship  of  State  has  the 
ballast  of  a  defrancliised  class ;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  political  upheaval,  therefore,  and  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  so  steadied,  it  will 
sail  erect  and  onward  to  an  indefinitely  distant 
period." 

Mr.  Commissioner  Preston,  in  his  speech  be- 
fore this  body,  winds  up  a  rhapsody  of  the 
same  character,  as  follows  :  *'  None  but  a  sub- 
ject race  will  labor  at  the  South." 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  That  is  it — ^that  is 
the  feast  to  which  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
invited ;  that  is  the  Government  to  be  provided 
for  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here ;  for  my  children,  for  your  children,  and 
the  children  of  the  people  of  this  good  old 
State.  South  Carolina  initiated  this  move- 
ment ;  South  Carolina  will  control  this  move- 
ment; South  Carolina  will  give  direction  to 
this  new  cotton  Government,  if  ever  a  perma- 
nent one  is  formed,  which,  I  trust  in  God,  nev- 
er will  be,  and  humbly  believe,  never  can  be. 
But,  if  it  ever  should,  it  must  of  necessity — if 
these  Commissioners  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  who  addressed  us,  understood  what 
they  were  talking  to  us  about — partake  strong- 
ly of  a  military  character,  and  strongly  of  the 
character  of  the  present  Government  of  South 
Carolina,  where  no  man  within  her  limits  is 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  her 
Legislature,  unless  he  is  the  owner  of  ten  ne- 
groes and  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 

I  have  been  a  slaveholder  from  the  time  I 
have  been  able  to  buy  a  slave.  I  have  been  a 
slaveholder,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  pur- 
chase ;  and  I  believe  that  slavery  is  a  social, 
political,  and  religious  blessing,  and  I  so  be- 
lieved when,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  man 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line  believed,  to 
which  fact  there  is  a  living  witness  at  this  day. 
When  a  boy,  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  I  took  the  ground  that 
slavery  was  right  in  itself.  At  that  day  no 
man  South  took  that  ground  in  defence  of  the 
institution.  The  agitation  of  this  question  has, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  speech 
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which  he  delivered  before  the  Breckinridge 
Conventioa  at  Charlottesville  last  fall,  been 
prodactive  of  good.  It  has  brought  every 
man  south  of  Miuon  and  Dizon^s  line  upon  one 
common  platform,  and  no  man  to-day  denies 
the  assertion  I  have  made,  that  African  slavery 
is  right  in  itself.  Believing  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties,  I  desire  above  all  things  to 
continue  it. 

Hovr  long,  if  you  were  to  dissolve  this  Union 
^if  yon  were  to  separate  the  slaveholding  from 
the  non-slaveholding  States — would  African 
davery  have  a  foothold  in  this  portion  of  the 
land?  I  venture  the  assertion  that  it  would 
not  exist  in  Virginia  five  years  after  the  sepa- 
ration, and  nowhere  in  ttie  Southern  States, 
twenty  years  after.  How  coald  it  maintain 
itself,  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  backed 
by  what  they  call  their  international  law,  ar- 
rayed for  its  ultimate  extinction? — with  this 
North,  that  is  now  bound  to  stand  by  us,  and 
to  protect  slavery,  opposed  to  us,  and  united 
with  England,  France,  and  Spain,  so  to  control 
the  destiny  of  the  slaveholding  Republic  as  to 
work  out  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  institu- 
tion ?  Think  you  that  ever  another  square  mile 
of  territory  can  be  acquired  by  a  purely  slaxe- 
holding  Republic?  You  would  have  not  only 
the  North  to  prevent  you,  but  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  Cuba,  that  gem  of  the  ocean,  would  fall 
into  our  lap.  I  have  never  advocated  any 
harsh  or  violent  measure  to  procure  it,  but  if 
we  remain  together,  that  island  is  destined  to 
be  oars.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  make  them  as  anxious — 
more  anxious— to  procure  it  than  we  are ;  and 
nothing  can  prevent  its  addition  to  our  Union 
bat  our  own  separation  and  dissolution. 

Look  at  Virginia  to-day,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  this  Confederacy,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  happy 
Government  on  earth — a  Government  that  has 
gone  on  in  a  career  of  greatness,  of  glory,  of 
power,  and  of  prosperity,  in  a  manner  that  is 
almost  too  mach  for  the  human  mind  to  real- 
ize. This  Government  that  has  conferred  upon 
us  blessings  innumerable,  and  nothing  but  bless- 
ings, is  to  be  destroyed,  dissolved,  not  because 
of  any  act  of  its  own ;  not  that  it  is  resisted ; 
not  because  of  any  intolerable  oppression,  for 
it  has  never  oppressed  us ;  but  because  a  por- 
tion of  its  citizens,  residing  in  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  have  so  far  forgotten  their 
daty  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  family,  as  to 
entertain  hostile  opinions  of  an  institution  be- 
longing to  the  other  section. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  not  reason  why  we 
should  wait  to  see  if  that  hostile  sentiment  has 
not  already  culminated,  and  is  not  to-day  upon 
the  wane? 

Mr.  Hnnter,  in  the  same  speech  to  which  I 
referred  as  delivered  before  the  Breckinridge 
Ooovention  at  Charlottesville,  stated  that  when 


he  first  entered  Congress,  which  was  in  1837» 
there  was  no  statesman  of  any  respectability 
that  did  not  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  Wilmot  Proviso— in  other  words,  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the 
Union.  He  referred  to  that  as  a  significant 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  slavery  agitation,  to 
show  the  progress  which  this  institution  luid 
made  in  public  estimation.  At  this  day,  the 
power  is  denied  by  all  the  South  and  much  of 
the  North,  and  we  find  that  in  the  midst  of 
non-slaveliolding  communities  men  are  found 
to  get  up  and  justify  the  institution  of  slavery, 
as  by  right  an  institution  consistent  with  the 
Providence  of  God.  They  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  have  made  a  similar  speech  ia 
the  State  of  Virginia  twenty-five  years  ago. 
lias  not,  then,  the  current  of  public  opinion 
been  running  rapidly  in  our  favor  upon  the 
subject  of  this  institution?  And,  if  we  had 
maintained  our  plighted  faith,  made  eight 
years  ago,  we  would  have  had  no  disturbance, 
no  agitation  this  day  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  common,  I  know,  for  gentlemen  who  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  promotei^s  of  dis- 
union, to  speak  in  rounded  terms  of  the  growing 
hostility  to  slavery  which  is  manifesting  itself 
in  the  non-slaveholding  portion  of  this  Union. 
Gentlemen  are  mistaken  when  they  say  that  it 
has  steadily,  without  check,  increased. 

In  1848,  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Freesoil  party,  received  three  hundred 
thousand  votes.  In  1852,  John  P.  Hale,  the 
candidate  of  the  same  party,  received  but  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  votes,  a  fall- 
ing off  of  more  than  one-half.  Now,  what  oc- 
curred between  1848  and  1852  to  bring  about 
such  a  result  ?  What  occasioned  this  change  ? 
It  was  that  the  compromise  of  1850  had  been 
adopted,  and  both  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  coimtry  pledged  themselves  to  regard  these 
measures  as  a  final  settlement  of  this  question 
of  slavery,  and  an  end  of  the  agitation.  Fur- 
thermore, they  pledged  themselves  to  resist  all 
attempts  at  its  renewal,  whether  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it. 

But  we  find,  in  four  years  after,  this  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  was 
swelled  to  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. Gentlemen  are  as  familiar  with  the 
causes  that  produced  that  result  as  I  am. 
There  has  not  been,  then,  a  steady  increase  of 
hostile  sentiment  to  slavery  at  the  North,  but 
there  was  a  decrease  of  it  between  the  years 
1848  and  1852,  and  the  impetus  that  was  given 
to  it  after  1852,  increased  it  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  Mr.  President, 
that  He  who  rules,  and  governs,  and  punishes 
nations  for  their  national  sins,  was  now  afflict- 
ing us  for  a  violation  of  our  plighted  faith  to 
the  savage  Indians  solemnly  m^e  by  treaty. 
I  believe  this  trial,  that  we  are  now  going 
through,  is  a  punishment  for  that  violation  of 
our  plighted  faith — a  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty  made  by  a  Christiaa  nation  with  a  sav- 
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age  race.    But  I  believe  as  firmlf,  that  we 
aball  be  carried  through  it  aafelj. 

Mr.  Presideot,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
said  about  ooercion,  and  the  reaolutioDa  under 
oonsideration  refer  to  that  subject. 

Will  gentlemen  define  what  kind  of  coercion 
it  is  they  desire  the  people  of  Virginia  to  pledge 
themselves  to  resist  ?  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  that  during  tlie  progress  of  this  disunion 
movement,  generalities  and  generalities  alone 
ore  indulged  in,  accompanied  with  sensation 
telegrams.  In  the  language  of  the  lawyers,  I 
call  upon  you  to  file  your  bill  of  particulars. 

I  might  detain  you  here  for  an  hour,  by 
reading  telegraphic  despatches  ft*om  this  city 
to  Tennessee,  in  order  to  induce  the  people  of 
that  State  to  call  a  Convention — ^*  only  twenty 
submissionists  elected  in^  Virginia  " — ^*  Virginia 
will  be  out  before  the  4th  of  March." 

That  is  the  character  of  these  despatches, 
which  were  intended  to  aifect  the  election  in 
Tennessee — as  the  address  of  our  ten  Oongress- 
nien  was  intended  to  infiuence  the  election  in 
this  State.  Two  Senators  and  eigh t  Representa- 
tives  circulated,  broadcast,  a  few  days  before 
tlie  election,  an  address  informing  the  people 
of  what  I  believe  every  roan,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  State  knew  before,  that  they  were  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  effect  any  adjustment  of 
the  pending  difiioulties.  And  in  hke  character 
we  were  told  here,  yesterday,  that  the  Black 
Republicans  in  Congress  had  rejected  the  meas- 
ure of  adjustment  recommended  by  the  Peace 
Conference?  Is  that  so,  sir?  I  do  not  read 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  in 
that  way,  nor  do  I  read  the  report  of  the  vote 
in  Congress  upon  the  Crittenden  resolutions, 
which  Senators  and  Representatives  told  us  be- 
fore the  election  were  lost,  because  of  Black 
Republican  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  I 
read  that  that  gallant  old  statesman,  John  J. 
Crittenden,  sent  a  despatch  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina — a  nobler  specimen  of  *  man,  and  a 
purer  patriot  than  John  J.  Crittenden,  never 
trod  God^a  free  earth — saying  that  in  eonse- 
<}uence  of  the  failure  of  six  Southern  Senators, 
who  sat  in  their  seats,  and  did  not  vote — two 
of  the  six,  I  have  been  informed,  were  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Hunter — they  were  defeated.  I 
have  read  that  the  Peace  Conference  proposi- 
tions were  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  the  coun- 
try, because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Mason  would  not  favor  them.  They  did 
not  wait  for  the  Hales,  Sumners,  and  Wilsons 
to  oppose  them.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  kentucky  presented  them  instead  of  his 
own,  but  Mr.  Hunter  rose  from  his  seat  and 
gave  them  their  death-blow.  Is  it  the  lead  of 
these  gentlemen  that  we  are  to  follow  in  Vir- 
ginia, if  we  desire  to  preserve  the  Union? 
They  have  a  most  singular  way  of  fireserving 
the  Union.  Is  not  every  step  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  disunion  movement  marked  by  a 
contempt,  an  otter  contempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders,  for  the  people  of  this  eountry  ?    Eu- 


ripides informs  xm  that  Creon,  King  of  Thebes, 
sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  who  inquired  for  Uie 
King  of  Athens.  Theseus  replied,  *^  You  seek 
him  in  vain ;  this  is  a  free  city,  and  the  sover- 
eign power  is  in  ail  the  people." 

And,  sir,  in  thb  counti7  the  sovereign  power 
is  in  the  people.  It  has  for  the  time  been 
usurped,  but  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  in 
a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  tliat  people  will  re^ 
buke  those  who  have  endeavored  to  bring  on 
this  distracted  condition  of  things,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  fairest  Constitution  and  the  freest 
Government  ever  erected  by  man,  up<m  the 
footstool  of  God.  * 

What  say  these  gentlemen  ?  This  is  an  as- 
sociation of  States,  .State  sovereignties.  I  don't 
read  history  that  way,  and  I  commend  to  these 
genldemen  the  perusal  of  the  thirty-ninth  num- 
ber of  The  FtderaliMt^  written  by  Mr.  Madison. 
Madison  tells  us  that  this  is  not  a  federal  nor 
a  national  government.  It  is  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter^it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  That 
he  is  right  in  this  it  is  only  neoest«ary  to  re- 
fer to  the  action  of  the  Convention  that  Earned 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  upon  a 

£  reposition  submitted  by  Luther  Martin,  of 
[aryland;  and  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of. the  Convention  to  the  extract  I  shall  read 
from  his  letter  to  the  Maryland  Legislature : 

"  By  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, arbitrary  power  may,  and  ought  to  be 
resisted,  even  by  arms,  if  necessary.  The  time 
may  come  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  State, 
in  order  to  preserve  itsdf  from  the  oppression 
of  the  General  Government,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  swot*d ;  in  which  case,  the  proposed  form 
of  government  declares  that  the  State  and  every 
one  of  its  citizens  who  act  under  its  authority, 
are  guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  treason ;  reducing, 
by  this  provision,  the  ditferent  States  to  this 
alternative— that  they  must  tamely  and  pas- 
sively yield  to  despotism,  or  their  citizens  must 
oppose  it  at  the  hazard  of  the  halter,  if  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  reducing  the  citizens  of  the  State 
which  shall  take  arms,  to  a  situation  in  which 
they  must  be  exposed  to  punishment,  let  them 
act  as  they  will — since,  if  they  obey  the  au- 
thority of  their  State  Government,  they  will  he 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  Unitid  States; 
if  they  join  Che  General  Government,  they  wiU 
be  guilty  of  treason  against  their  own  State. 

^^  To  save  tlie  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
frt>m  this  disagreeable  dilenmia,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  punishable  as  traiUn  to  the 
United  States^  when  acting  expressly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  their  own  Slate,  I' 
wished  to  have  obtained,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  following 
clause : — Provided,  that  no  act  or  sets,  done  by 
one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  tinder  the  anthority  of  one  or  more  of 
tiie  cMiid  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  orpun^ 
ished  as  such  ;  but  in  case  of  war  being  levied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  Uirited 
States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  toward  the 
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other,  and  their  adherents  respectirelj,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  war  aod  of  nations. 
But  this  provision  was  not  adopted." 

Sir,  it  18  amazing  that,  with  so  many  sources 
from  which  we  can  derive  correct  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  the  relation  that  the  States 
bear  to  it,  and  to  each  other — I  s^  it  is  amaz- 
ing that,  at  this  day,  gentlemen  wUl  get  up  and 
contend  that  our  General  Government  is  a  mere 
Confederation  of  States,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Henry  and  Mason,  in  the  Oonvention  of 
our  State,  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  because  it  created  a  Govern- 
ment that  rented  not  for  its  preservation  upon 
State  authority,  but  came,  as  did  the  State 
Governments,  from  the  people  of  each  State, 
who  delegated  to  it  a  portion  of  their  sovereign 
power  to  be  exercised  in  common  with  the 
other  States  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

1  know  that  gentlemen,  when  they  speak  of 
coercion,  cannot  mean  that  there  is  a  pow,er  to 
coerce  a  sovereign  State,  as  such.  There  is  no 
such  power.  No  man  in  the  land  contends  for 
0uch  a  power ;  and  if  no  one  contends  for  it, 
why  level  your  anathemas  against  it?  Why 
build  up  cob*houses  that  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  knocking  them  down?  Coercing 
a  State,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  making 
war  upon  it ;  war  against  a  State  afi^ects  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The  Federal 
Government  is  created  by  the  same  power  that 
created  the  State  Governments.  It  preserves 
itself  by  the  same  means  tliat  the  State  Gov- 
ernments preserve  themselves — that  is,  by  pun- 
ishing the  guilty  and  protecting  the  innocent. 
Why  are  governments  necessary?  If  every- 
body would  act  as  Christians  should  do,  -each 
rendering  to  the  other  what  is  his  due,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  Government  The  very 
fact  that  we  have  a  Government,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  society  and  in- 
dividuals, arises  from  the  fact  that  all  will  not 
do  right,  and  that  power  must  reside  some- 
where to  punish  the  ^obedient  and  enforce 
the  laws. 

The  €k)vemment,  therefore,  acts  upon  indi- 
Tiduals,  punishes  the  guilty,  protects  the  inno- 
cent ;  and  without  this  power  you  can  have  no 
€k>vemment.  And  it  must  be  snstuned,  too, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessaiy  to  be  exercised,  for  the  preser- 
▼ation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Government. 

But,  sir,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  inaugural 
address  to  Justify  for  a  vmoment  the  assertions 
that  have  heeii  made  upon  this  fioor,  that  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  war?  Read  it  again,  gen- 
tlemen. Hore  pacific,  more  peaceful  language 
could  not  have  oeen  employed  by  Mr.  Lincom, 
naless  he  had  be^  willing  to  stand  up  before 
that  assembled  multitude  in  Washin^on  and 
proclaim  to  them  &at,  "although  m  a  few 
moments  I  shall  swear  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  preserve^  protect,  and  defend  the  Ctm- 


stitution  of  the  United  States,  I  don^t  mean  to 
do  it — I  mean  to  perjure  myself."  Sir,  unless 
he  had  done  this,  he  could  not  have  done  less 
than  he  has  done.  He  has  told  you,  in  effect, 
and  told  you  in  pleading,  begging  terms,  that 
no  war  wul  b^  made  upon  you,  Uiat  no  force 
will  be  used  against  you — none  whatever.  But 
you  were  dissatisfied,  and  he  appeals  to  you 
and  says:  "Dissatisfied  though  you  bcv  wait, 
wait  and  pursue  the  remedy  pointed  out  nnd^r 
the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  you  every 
guarantee,  every  protection  that  you  may  de- 
sire; I  shall  do  nothing  to  injure  you;  it  is 
made  my  duty  to  say,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  as 
General  Jackson,  and  every  President  bdfbre 
me  has  said,  and  as  every  future  President 
must  say,  that  I  will  preserve  my  oath."  But 
^ter  that  he  tells  you,  that  if  States  are  so  hos- 
tile to  him  that  no  one  residing  in  them  will 
accept  the  oflSces  which  are  to  he  filled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  he  will  not  attempt  to  fill 
them  by  peiwms  from  other  States  who  may 
be  obnoxious  iJShthem. 

But  these  gentlemen  say :  "  He  says  he  in- 
tends to  preserve  and  protect  the  forts  and 
other  public  property  of  the  Ukiited  States." 
Well,  sir,  is  he  not  right  in  doinr  so  ?  Is  it  not 
his  duty  to  do  so  ?  would  you  have  htm  to  do 
less?  Did  you  not  sustain  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
doing  so  to  the  extent  that  he  did  do  so  ?  Is  it 
right  that  those  gentlemen  in  Louisiana  shall 
rob  the  mint  of  your  money  and  of  my  money  ? 
that  they  shall  rob  you  of  your  arms  and  mn- 
nitions  of  war,  and  of  your  forts,  and  arsenals, 
and  dock  yards?  Is  it  your  doty  as  good  citi- 
zens to  stand  by  and  thus  connive  at  l^is  act 
of  bad  faith,  and  to  speak  well  of  it,  and  to 
give  it  aid  and  support,  and  to  say  to  the  Fed- 
ral  Government,  "  If  you  do  not  give  up  these 
forts,  and  arsenals,  and  dock  yat^s  peaceably, 
willingly,  why  we  will  take  them  foroiblv.  We 
will  make  war  upon  you"?  Sir,  I  and  the 
people  I  represent,  do  not  read  our  duties  in 
that  way.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress virtually  tells  you  that  he  is  not  going  to 
m^e  any  effort  to  retake  forts  which  were 
taken  before  became  into  power ;  it  would  be 
impolitic  for  him  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  he 
negatives  such  an  inference  as  much  as  he  csfti 
do  so,  by  saying  that  he  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve, retain,  and  hold  the  public  property  so 
that  he  mav  hand  it  over  to  his  successor  as  it 
was  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  that 
is  all  he  does  say. 

Now,  sir,  looking  alone  to  my  own  ideas  of 
what  would  be  expedient  in  the  present  condi- 
tion <^  the  country,  I  would  say,  not  only  let 
them  go  with  what  they  have  taken,  but  let 
them  have  what  is  still  left  to  tidce,  if  they  de- 
sire it ;  for  I  am  satisfied,  as  much  as  I  can  be 
of  any  fact  that  has  to  occur  in  the  fiitore^  that 
one  year  will  not  roll  round  until  the  people  of 
each  and  all  of  those  States  whiish  have,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  withdrawn  themselves  f^om 
the  Ubion,  will  rise  in  their  miigesty,  assert 
their  power^  hurl  those  men  ttom  the  plaoea 
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which  they  have  obtwDed  through  their  confi- 
dence, and  raise  again,  high  above  the  rattle- 
snake and  the  palmetto,  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  oar  beloved  land.  Believing  this,  I  wonld 
let  tbem  alone.  I  wonld  let  them,  tu  use  the 
langnage  of  politicians,  ^  stand  out  in  the  cold 
a  while,^*  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  will  come 
shivering  back,  glad  to  get  to  a  Union  fire. 

Hr.  President  if  I  had  strength,  and  if  it 
would  not  be  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  this 
Convention,  who  so  kindly  indulged  me  yester- 
day with  an  opportunity  to  speak  to-day,  and 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  atten- 
tion with  whiuh  they  have  heard  me,  I  wonld 
like  to  call  their  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  the  country,  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
would  be  placed,  particularly  here  in  Virginia, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Look  at  Virginia,  her  central  position  in  the 
Ooufederaoy,  possessing  within  her  broad  lim- 
its the  mineral  wealth  found  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  the  United  States;  the  products 
of  the  Union  are  hers,  with  Ae  exception  of 
sugar  and  rice ;  wielding  a  power  and  an  influ- 
ence in  this  Oovernment  by  virtue  of  her  very 
position,  her  central  position,  that  she  could 
never  wield  if  the  Confederacy  were  dii^solved. 
Look,  when  she  recommended  a  Peace  Confer- 
ence ;  her  recommendation  is  responded  to  by 
twenty-one  States,  as  quick  as  the  lightning 
can  bear  to  them  the  resolntiona  requesting  it. 
"What  other  State  could  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  f  Why  is  it  that  Vir- 
ginia possesses  this  influence  ?  Because  of  her 
position ;  because  of  her  sacrifices  made  for  the 
union ;  because  of  her  well-known  devotion  to 
the  Union ;  because  she  was  the  principal  ar- 
chitect in  its  construction;  because  she  has 
ever  been  governed  by  the  impulse  of  a  patri- 
otic heart;  because  her  material  interests  are 
such  as  make  her  interests  equal  between  the 
sections. 

But  dissolve  the  Union,  and  hitch  her  on  to 
the  tail  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  to  stand 
guard  and  play  patrol  for  King  Cotton,  and 
where  would  she  be  9  What  son  of  Virginia 
can  contemplate  this  picture  without  horror  9 

"Oh,  but,"  our  friends  say,  "if  you  don't 
unite  in  a  cotton  Government,  they  will  not 
buy  our  negroes."  I  say  they  cannot  get  them 
anywhere  else.  I  have  no  fear  of  their  ever 
reopening  the  African  slave  trade.  No,  sir,  no 
slaveholding  republic  will  ever  be  permitted  to 
do  it.  Englana  will  not  allow  it,  France  will 
not  allow  it,  Spain  will  not  allow  it,  nor  would 
a  Northern  Confederacy  allow  it.  Even  now, 
great  and  powerful  as  we  are,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  territory  dedicated — ^as  the  Black 
Republicans  call  it — ^to  freedom ;  even  now, 
great  as  we  are,  dictating,  upon  almost  every 
other  subject,  our  treaties  with  other  nations 
upon  our  own  terms,  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
up  a  force,  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  prevent  this  African  ^ave  trade.  They 
are  bound  to  buy  our  negroes.  They  could 
never  coerce  me  into  any  act  which  my  Judg- 


ment disapproved  of,  by  threatening  that  then 
would  not  buy  my  negroes. 
.  Sir,  is  not  language  like  this,  employed  by 
these  secessionists  with  the  design  of  iufiueno- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  an  in- 
sult to  the  honor,  and  the  intelligence,  and  tlie 
patriotism  of  our  people  9  "  But,  oh,  our  honor 
is  at  stake,  our  rights  are  denied,"  we  are  told 
by  some.  Pray,  gentlemen,  wherein  has  your 
honor  sufiered,  or  is  likely  to  sufier  9  Tell  me, 
if  you  please,  wherein  any  thing  infringing  upon 
Virginia's  honor  has  been  attempted,  much  less 
executed.  What  right  has  ever  been  denied  9 
Haven't  you  equal  rights  in  the  Territories  9 
Has  not  this  very  Government^  that  you  are 
going  to  overthrow,  declared  that  you  have  9 
Haven't  you  equal  rights^  as  States,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Goven)nient9  Has  not  the  little  State  of 
Florida,  with  its  forty-seven  thousand  white 
inhabitants,  and  its  twenty-three  millions  of 
property,  an  equal  voice  in  this  Government 
with  the  great  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
three  millions  of  white  inhabitants,  and  its 
thousand  millions  of  property  9  Has  not  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  white  popula- 
tion not  half  as  large  as  the  single  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, an  equal  voice  in  the  control  of  this 
Government,  with  the  whole  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  9  Then  what  has 
been  denied  you  9  Put  your  finger  upon  the 
right  that  has  been  taken  away  from  you. 
Wliat  right  has  been  dei<ied  in  this  Govern- 
ment 9  Wherein  does  tliis  inequality  consiBt  9 
lilay  it  not  be,  gentknien — and  I  ask  it  with 
all  kindness — may  it  net  be  that  you  have  mis- 
taken party  platforms  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  action  of  individual 
parties  for  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 9 

Mr.  President,  with  our  extended  frontier, 
with  our  defenceless  sea-coaf>t,  tell  me  tlie 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  so  to 
fortify  the  State,  in  case  of  a  separation,  as  to 
afford  the  slightest  protection  not  only  to  our 
slave  property,  but  against  those  John  Brown 
forays  upon  a  larger  scale.  Ai.d,  by  the  way, 
let  me  here  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact, 
namely,  that  it  was  fourteen  of  the  marines 
of  this  very  Federal  Government,  which  you 
want  to  destroy,  that  took  John  Brown  and 
his  men  out  of  the  engine  house.  It  was  not 
all  this  army  that  you  nused  in  Richmond  and 
that  we  sent  down  from  the  bonier.  It  was 
fourteen  marines  belonging  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  took  that  insurrectionary  party 
out  of  the  engine  house,  delivered  tliem  over 
to  your  civil  authorities,  who  justly  tried  and 
hang  them ;  and  it  was  the  Governor  of  our 
sister  State  of  Pennsylvauiar— for,  denounce  me 
as  submissionist  if  you  please,  apply  whatever 
epithets  yon  will,  Pennsylvania  is  our  sistter 
State — ^and  it  was  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  delivered  up  to  us  Hazlett  and  Coi)k, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  behaved  as  the  Chief  £x« 
ecutive  of  a  sister  State  should  behave. 
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Sir,  can  any  man  belioTe  that  in  caso  of  a 
dissolntion  of  the  Union,  we  would  enjoy  any 
thing  like  the  freedom,  the  liberty,  and  eqnality 
which  we  now  emoy  nnder  this  General  Gov- 
ernment of  oars?  Oould  we  maintain  our- 
selves without  a  strong  military  force  kept  up 
at  an  enormous  and  exhausting  expense  ?  We 
are  now,  under  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
Union,  the  freest,  the  most  independent,  aod 
the  happiest  people  on  earth.  Dissolve  the 
Union,  and  a  military  despotism,  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  camp,  and  ragged  poverty,  will  be 
substituted  in  its  place. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  our 
own  illustrious  dead,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
living,  iu  the  name  of  millions  yet  unborn,  I 
protest  against  this  wicked  effort  to  destroy  the 
fairest  and  the  freest  Government  on  the  eartb. 
And  I  denounce  all  attempts  to  involve  Vir- 
ginia to  commit  her  to  self-murder  as  an  insult 
to  all  reasonable  living  humanity,  and  a  crime 
against  God.  With  the  dissolution  of  this 
Union,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  sun  of  our 
liberties  will  have  set  forever. 


Doo.  20. 
PEACE  m  MISSOURI. 

XQBMXUXSrr  bbtwbbk  osstebalb  habkxt  akd 

PBIOB,  MAT,   1861. 

Thb  following  paper  was  read  to  General 
Sterling  Price,  of  Missouri,  under  the  circum- 
stances herein  stated. 

A  few  days  after  General  Harney  issued  his 
proclamation  or  address  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri,'*' it  was  announced  that  Sterling  Price 
had  been  appointed  the  Major-General  of  the 
Militia  of  the  State,  by  Governor  Jackson. 
General  Price  had  been  elected,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  as  a  Vnion  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Missouri,  called  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature.  As  a  Union  man  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  votes  of  Union  men  in 
the  Convention,  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body.  The  Convention  had  passed 
Union  resolutions,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  the  secession  of  the  State  from  the 
common  Union* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thougbt 
that  General  Price,  if  so  disposed,  might  co- 
operate with  General  Harney  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  State,  in  subordination 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  General  Harney,  several  leading  men 
m  St.  Louis  were  requested  to  write  to  Gen- 
eral Price,  urging  upon  him  the  importance  of 
bis  position,  and  suggesting  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  his  cooperating  with  General  Harney 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the  State. 

Two  genUeroen  of  high  character  in  St. 
Louis,  Judge  Lord  and  Mr.  Crow,  independ- 

'flae  Oeneml  Hftrney*i  proolunailoo  to  tha  people  of 
the  Bute  of  MUtourl,  si  pege  aiS,  Dooomente,  vol.  L 


ently  of  each  other,  seeing  the  importance  of 
the  movement,  associated  others  with  them  and 
proceeded  separately,  as  two  committees,  (of 
three  each,)  to  Jefferson  City  to  confer  person- 
ally with  General  Price. 

General  Price  received  the  committees  with 
courtesy,  and  declared  that  his  *^  Union  senti- 
ments remained  unchanged/*  This  declaration 
was  written  down  by  Mr.  Crow ;  and  the 
writing,  to  guard  against  error,  was  submitted 
to  General  Price  and  was  approved  by  him. 

Before  the  committees  lert  St.  Louis,  Gener- 
al £.  A.  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  tlie  army,  had 
furnished  Mr.  Crow  with  a  memorandum,  to 
be  urged  upon  General  Price,  pointing  out  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  Militia  Bill  which 
had  recently  been  passed  by  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, the  memorandam  closing  with  the  words 
— ''  obedience  to  the  Militia  Bill  will  be  hostil- 
ity to  the  United  States.'* 

At*  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  with 
Mr.  Crow,  General  Price  offered  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  to  confer  personally  with  General  Har- 
ney, if  such  a  step  was  desired.  On  Mr.  Crow's 
return  to  St.  Louis,  and  his  reporting  the  result 
of  his  conversation  with  General  Price,  the  lat- 
ter was  telegraphed  to  visit  St.  Louis ;  and  that 
same  evening  he  came  accordingly. 

In  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  mistake,  as  to 
the  position  of  General  Harney  in  relation  to 
the  Militia  (or  Military)  Bill,  the  foUowing 

Sftper  was  prepared,  and  was  read  by  Generid 
[itchcock  to  (jeneral  Price  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  in  the  presence  of  M^for  Henry  S. 
Turner,  (as  the  chosen  friend  of  General  Price.) 
This  was  done  before  the  interview  of  Gens. 
Harney  and  Price,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  know  distinctly  the  opinion  of  General 
Harney  in  regard  to  the  Militia  Bill,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  an  attempt  to  en- 
force tliat  bill  in  the  State. 

In  the  interview  with  Mi^or  Turner  and 
General  Hitchcock,  (reneral  Price  declared  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Staters  going  out  of 
the  Union ;  and  that  Governor  Jackson,  though 
he  had,  at  one  time,  been  in  favor  of  it,  was 
then  opposed  to  it,  thinking  that  the  proper 
time  for  it  had  passed.  He  also  stated  ex- 
pressly that  he  haa  never  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  Militia  Bill ;  but  tliat  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Ck)nstitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  then  under  its 
obligations. 

The  interview  of  Greneral  Price  with  General 
Harney  then  followed ^in  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Hitchcock  and  Miyor  Turner— during  which 
(General  Price  reiterated  what  he  had  but  a  few 
moments  before  asseverated  to  the  latter  two 
gentlemen ;  and  he  declared  his  purpose,  most 
solemnly,  of  using  his  power  in  cooperation 
with  that  of  Genercd  Harney  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  State  in  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the 
State  of  IGssouri ;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
he  had  the  power  to  quell  any  disturbance  that 
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tniglit  arisA  in  the  State,  and  pledged  himself  to 
go  in  person  to  any  part  of  the  State  where  his 
presence  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  effeot 
the  object. 

He  was  so  confident  of  his  power  to  pat 
down  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace,  that 
he  taraed  to  General  Harney,  and  said,  with 

Ereat  earnestness,  *^  If  I  fail  to  do  it,  yon  may 
ave  my  head  for  a  football." 
General  Harney  said  bnt  very  litde  in  this 
interview,  and  all  that  he  did  say  went  simply 
to  the  point,  that  if  General  Price  conld  keep 
the  peace,  it  was  all  that  he  or  his  Government 
desired. 

General  Price,  npon  their  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding, said  that  be  would  retnrn  to  Jeffer- 
son City,  rnd  would  send  to  their  homes  the 
militia  that  had  been  called  there  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  the  defenoe  of  the  capital  against  an 
anticipated  attack  from  the  United  States  forces. 
These  were  supposed  to  be  about  four  thou- 
sand ;  and  after  the  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween the  two  generals,  to  keep  the  oeace  ^^  in 
subordination  to  the  Constitution  of  tne  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Missouri,"  General  Price 
returned  to  JefibrsonOity  and  conformed  to  his. 
pledge  by  dispersing  idl  of  the  said  militia,  ex- 
cept one  company,  which  was  retained  merely 
as  a  body  guard  for  the  Governor,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  archives  of  the  State  against 
mob  violence.  The  following  is  the  agreement 
signed  by  Generals  Harney  and  Price,  together 
with  a  proclamation  of  General  Homey,  sub- 
mitting the  agreement  to  ^e  people  of  Mis- 
souri: 

To  the  peopU  qf  the  State  of  Missouri : 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you 
the  following  paper,  signed  by  General  Price, 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  by 
myself,  on  Uie  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  united 
farces  of  both  Governments  are  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  property  of  all  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  party.  This  pledge, 
which  both  parties  are  fully  authorized  and 
empowered  to  give  by  the  Governments  which 
they  represent,  will  be  by  both  most  religiously 
and  sacredly  kept,  and,  if  necessary  to  put  down 
evil-disposed  persons,  the  military  powers  of 
both  Governments  will  be  called  out  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  honorable  and  amicable  agree- 
ment which  has  been  made.  I  therefore  call 
npon  all  persons  in  this  State  to  observe  good 
order,  and  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  give  them  &e  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  security  in  the  most  ample  manner. 

Wm.  S.  Habnet, 

Brlg»dler-Qen.  Comman^sr< 

AOBSBHIIIT   BSTWXER    OKN.  KABNXT  AND   OBII« 

PBICS. 

Bt  LomSf  ICay  21,  ISO. 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  tlie  United  States 
Govemroent  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Hiesonri,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  removing 


misapprehensions  and  allaying  public  excite- 
ment, deem  it  proper  to  declare  publicly  that 
they  have,  this  day,  had  a  personal  interview 
in  this  city,  in  which  it  has  been  understood, 
without  the  semblance  of  dissent  on  eitlier 
part,  that  each  of  them  has  no  other  than  a 
common  object,  equally  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  every  citizen  of  Missouri — that  of 
restoring  peace  and  good  order  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of 
the  General  and  State  Governments. 

It  being  thus  understood,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  every  citizen  should  not  confide  in 
the  proper  officers  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments,  to  restore  quiet;  and,  as  Uie 
best  means  of  offering  no  counter  infiuencea, 
we  mutually  recommend  to  all  persons  to  re- 
spect each  other*B  rights  throughout  the  State, 
making  no  attempt  to  exercise  unauthorized 
powers,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  suppress  all  unlawful  proceed- 
ings, wliioh  can  only  disturb  the  public  peace. 

General  Price  having,  by  commission,  f\ill 
authority  over  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Mia- 
Bouri,  undertakes,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  already  declared,  to 
direct  the  whole  power  of  the  State  officers  to 
maintain  order  within  the  State  among  the 
people  thereof;  and  General  Harney  publicly 
declares  that,  this  object  being  thus  assured,  he 
can  have  no  occoeion,  as  he  has  no  wish,  to 
make  military  movements  which  might  other- 
wise create  excitements  and  jealousies  which 
he  most  eamestiy  desires  to  avoid. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  therefore  earnestly 
enjoin  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to  attend 
to  Ibeir  civil  busmess,  of  whatever  sort  it  may 
be ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unquiet  ele- 
ments, which  have  threatened  so  seriously  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  may  soon  subside, 
and  be  rememt>ered  only  to  be  deplored. 
Wk.  8.  Uarnbt, 

BriKadlvr-GTeo.  CoBuoBikUiig; 

SrEstiNorBics, 

Hi^-Gra.  ^iBtoorl  State  Ouid. 

General  Harney  then  began  to  prepare  an 
expedition  to  Springfield,  with  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Home  Guards  at  that  ])lace  and 
its  vicinity,  which  he  designed  should  be  gath- 
ered around  a  nucleus  of  regular  soldiers,  to 
hold  in  check  a  hostile  force  then  known  to  be 
assembling  in  Arkansas  to  penetrate  Missouri. 
But  this  was  prevented  by  the  order  by  which 
his  mUitary  career  in  Missouri  was  terminated. 

"What  might  have  resulted  ftora  the  meastires 
of  General  narncy,  if  he  had  not  been  super- 
seded in  lite  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, must  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  paper  which  was  read  to  General  Price 
in  the  presence  of  Mtgitr  H.  S.  Turner,  as  above 
stated,  was  the  following : 

'^  General  Harney  is  here  as  a  oitieen  of  Mia- 
souri,  with  all  his  interests  at  stake  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  the  State. 

"  He  earnestly  wishes  to  do  nothing  to  compli- 
cate matters;  and  will  do  every  thing  in  oia 
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power,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  to  prc- 
Berve  peace  and  order. 

"He  is,  however,  compelled  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  rebellion  in  a  portion  of  the  United 
^tatira*  unii   in  view  of  it,  he  stands  upon  the 


in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  revulsions  now  agi- 
tating our  country,  men  must  expect  to  appear 
in  new  relations  ;  and  it  becomes  every  one*8 
duty  to  summon  the  energy  of  his  hgid  and  his 
heart,  to  meet  the  trials  incident  to  the  occasion. 
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of  my  profession  is  found  in  the  position  occupied 
by  myself  here  to-night ;  indeed,  I  feel  a  degree 
ol  embarrassment  almost  unsurmoun table,  but 

Sup.  Doc.  7. 


poused  the  cause  of  our  common  country. 

The  combination  of  political  events,  treason, 
and  bad  faith,  culminated  with  such  fearful  ra- 
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power,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order. 

"He  is,  however,  compelled  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  rebellion  in  a  portion  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  view  of  it,  he  stands  upon  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  itself  based  upon 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**The  proclamation  commands  the  dispersion 
of  all  armed  bodies  hostile  to  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

"  General  Harney  sees,  in  the  Missouri  Military 
Bill,  features  which  compel  him  to  look  upon 
such  armed  bodies  as  may  be  organised  under 
its  provisions,  as  antagonistic  to  the  United 
States ;  within  the  meaning  of  the  proclamation, 
and  calculated  to  precipitate  a  conflict  between 
the  State  and  the  United  States  troops. 

*^  He  laments  this  tendency  of  things,  and  most 
cordially  and  earnestly  invites  the  cooperation  of 
General  Price  to  avert  it 

**  For*  this  purpose,  General  Harney  respect- 
fully asks  General  Price  to  review  the  features 
of  the  bill  in  the  spirit  of  law,  warmed  and  ele- 
vated by  that  of  humanity,  and  seek  to  discover 
some  means  by  which  its  action  may  bo  suspend- 
ed, until  some  competent  tribunal  shall  decide 
upon  its  character. 

'*  The  most  material  features  of  the  bill  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  conflict  arc,  first,  the  oath 
required  to  be  taken  by  the  militia  and  ^  State 
Guards,'  (an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, without  recognising  the  existence  of  the 
'jovcrnment  of  the  United  States,)  and,  secondly, 
the  express  requirement,  by  which  troops  within 
the  State,  not  oi^anized  under  tiie  provisions  of 
the  Military  Bill,  are  to  bo  disarmed  by  the  State 
Guards, 

"Gen.  Harney  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  a 
summons  to  surrender  his  arms,  from  the  State 
Guards. 

"From  this  statement  of  the  case,  the  true 
question  becomes  immediately  visible  and  cannot 
be  shut  out  of  view. 

"  Gen.  Price  is  earnestly  requested  to  consider 
this ;  and  Gen.  Ilamey  will  be  happy  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject  whenever  it  may  suit  his 
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THE  TEXAS  TREASON. 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  NEW-TORK  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  JUNE, 25,  1861,  BY  MAJOR  J.  T.  SPRAQUE, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

It  is  to  me,  Mr.  President,  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation and  pleasure  in  being  invited  to  address 
this  time-honored  Association,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental in  depositing  with  you  facts  and  incidents, 
peculiar  and  striking  in  their  character,  which 
will  in  time  to  come,  when  the  historiatv  shall 
gather  up  the  records  of  the  past,  fill  his  mind 
with  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  son*ow  and 
regret.  It  is  not  often,  my  countrymen,  that  one 
of  my  profession  is  found  in  the  position  occupied 
by  myself  here  to-night;  indeed,  I  feel  a  degree 
ot  embarrassment  almost  unsurmountable,  but 
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in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  revulsions  now  agi- 
tating our  country,  men  must  expect  to  appear 
in  new  relations  ;  and  it  becomes  eveiy  one^s 
duly  to  summon  the  energy  of  his  head  and  his 
heart,  to  meet  the  trials  incident  to  the  occasion. 
With  all  this,  I  feel  to-night  a  d^ee  of  ss^ness 
and  sorrow,  as  well  as  gratification  —  sadness 
and  sorrow,  that  the  incidents  which  have  trans*- 
pired  lyround  me  within  the  past  three  months, 
occurred  within  the  circumference  of  own  once 
peaceful  and  happy  land — gratification  that  I  am 
again  under  the  folds  of  our  long-cherished  ban- 
ner, and  within  the  sound^  of  the  cheerflil  voices 
of  firemen.  Strange  and* inconsistent  as  it  may 
seem,  I  am  here  to-night  a  prisoner — a  prisoner 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  my  own  countrymen — a 
prisoner  on  parole,  made  so  by  usurpation  and  the 
stem  hand  of  military  power  and  authority ;  and 
I  owe  to  myself  to  my  companions,  to  my  coun- 
try, and  to  history,  to  state  as  succinctly,  and  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  unfortunate  and  cUsastrous 
events  leading  to  this  result  Humiliating,  in- 
deed, is  this  necessity  to  soldiers  of  well-tried 
loyalty,  when  finding  their  acts  impugned  ami 
misunderstood  by  many  of  their  countrymen, 
who  denounce  the  enemy  as  rebels,  and  disclaim 
their  right  to  demand  of  prisoners  the  usages  of 
civilised  warfare. 

Eighteen  years,  out,  of  twenty-four,  my  mili- 
tary duties  have  been  confined  to  the  South. 
From  the  hummocks  and  everglades  of  Florida, 
to  the  fiY>ntiers  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  country,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  New- 
Mexico,  my  time  and  services  have  been  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  citizens  and  their  property. 
With  the  abundant  resources  of  the  Government, 
together»with  the  toils  and  privations  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  security  was  at  all  times  given  to 
homes,  to  helpless  women  and  children,  to  the 
enterprising  frontiersm^^n,  against  the 'bold  and 
relentless  savage,  seeking  vengeance  upon  the  in- 
nocent and  unofiending. 

Texas  was  to  me  a  section  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  delightful  climate,  and  the  warm  and  gcninl 
fellowship  of  her  citizens,  gave  to  our  associatiouK 
there  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment  I  arrived 
in  San  Antonio  in  the  spring  of  Forty-nine,  when 
pestilence  was  desolating  the  land,  brave  men 
trembled,  and  the  timid  fled.  It  was  then,  when 
the  soldier  and  citizen  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
fearful  conflict,  and  unitedly  wept  over  the  graves 
of  many  cherished  friends  and. companions;  we 
loved  to  linger  around  the  resting-place  of  those 
whose  virtues  and  example  cheered  and  alleviat- 
ed the  toils  and  perils  of  a  soldicr^s  life.  After 
ten  years*  seryice,  I  found  myself  rudely  expelled 
from  the  land  so  ardently  cherished.  Political 
sentiments  had  corrupted  the  public  mind.  The 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  secession  had  crept 
into  the  hearts  of  well-tried  citizens.  The  dark 
wing  of  rebellion  hovered  over  this  entoiT)riBin!Z 
and  prosperous  State,  poisoning  the  public  mind, 
causing  a  bitter  animosity  to  all  those  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  our  common  country. 

The  combination  of  political  events,  treason^ 
and  bad  faith,  culminated  with  such  fearful  ra- 
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pidity  that  friends  were  turned  into  active  and 
uncompromising  foes.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
soon  found  themselves  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  —  as  humiliating  to 
them  as  it  has  been  found  embarrassing  to  our 
Government.  Safe -guards  w^e  pUced  in  our 
hands  to  msure  safe  conduct  out  of  Texas,  and 
through  the  confederated  States,  Had  these  dis- 
astroufi  and  most  humiUating  events  been  attri- 

^ri^nnl.  '''^1'^  ^y^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  taken 
S  W^  K  "i^u  ^*^  ^ttle-field,  we  would  not  com- 
Eil  ^f  V^''*  *^>  ^^^  '"^^  bondage,  through 
h^  olSi^'*^1'  *^dV  usurpation,  i8to2  much  to 
«^S  ^^u'^'^r^  '^^  ^^  "-^  not  wiUing  to  be 
S^t«  l.^"""^  *^  ^'PP^^  ^  o^  countrymen,  to 

orCityT^ruVoS'  "^  '"^'^  ''^'^"^"^ 
counT^*^:^''"'"  ^T*  ^  ^^«  «^n  the  flag  of  our 

itv  tW,«.&^  /^ J^*^*®®*"?  P«^e  and  prosper- 
LiL  wr"""*  ^"^  ^*"^  I  haVTseen  it  In  a  for- 
ml?ci^^^^*'™!?.*'"*^"8  the  white  wings  of  com- 

Uve  fowS'^rQl^^  ^**«  **^™8«  of  the  world.     I 
Ti^nlfl^  ^}^  "^^^  Str^es  upon  the  breast 
t^^l,^^'"'^^''^'^'^^^'^^^^^^    I  have 
Mon^o     ^"^  ^^®  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky 
tutWo     ^  «^^ded  by  our  laws  and  instt 
littft  L^l?®^  *^®  emigrant  mother,   with  her 
niriff  ^r^  ?^^^^^  hover  beneath  its  folds,  as 
\n^L^       .  ^  "Pon  the  distant  plain,  and  rest 
hourn?       '1 8«c^ity.    I  have  seen  it  in  the  dark 
thft  n     flP^"*'  ^hen  doubts  and  fears  hung  upon 
riM^^'^  ^^**.*^n^  greeted  its  returning  rays  with 
vwtory  perched  uion  its  eagles, 
obse  '^^T^^ting  events  that  have  come  under  my 
thp  ^^  on,  it  is  not  my  desire  or  design  to  wound 
W  ^Vu    ^^  fee^^ngs  of  any  one.    There  are  doubt- 
less those  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who 
*re  Identified  with  individuals  conspicuous  in  the 
*^®J\t®  now  passing  around  us.     Men,  who  by 
word  or  deed  appear  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, 
must  expect  criticism,  often  severe,  sometimes 
unnierited.     The  unfortunate  but   unavoidable 
oonui^it,  now  convulsing  our  country,  tears  asun- 
der the  ties  of  kindred  and  afifection.     Warm 
hearts  and  tried  firiendships  are  shocked  with  the 
epithet  of  rebel  and  traitor.    My  determination 
IS  to  state  facts,  and  leave  to  public  opinion  and 
to  history  the  merited  condemnation  or  praise. 

There  is  no  section  of  our  country  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
people  as  the  SUte  of  Texas.  Within  her  limits 
are  citizens  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  large  numbers  from  foreign  countries. 
They  bring  with  them  the  habits  and  sentiments 
peculiar  to  their  homes,  and  thus,  unitedly,  form 
the  basis  of  a  hardy,  vigorous^  intelligent  popu- 
lation. The  State  is  divided  into,  and  is  well 
known  as,  Eastern  and  Western  JTexas.  The  for- 
mer extends  from  Austin,  the  capital,  to  the  Sa- 
bine River,  well  adapted  to  slave  labor,  produce- 
ing  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacca  The  latter  com- 
mences at  San  Antonio,  comprising  the  country 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  down  to  the  coast  of 
♦*»*»  n,.if  Qf  Mexico.  Com  is  raised  in  large  quan- 
the  wide  range  of  prairie-land  induces 
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capitalists  to  embark  extensively  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The  German  popul** 
tion  is  large,  and  distinguished  for  intelligence 
and  industry,  and  their  opposition  to  slave  labor, 
and  for  which,  by  recent  events,  they  have  been 
severely  punished.  The  active  hostility  of  In- 
dians upon  this  frontier  so  many  years,  nas  been 
the  means  of  inuring  the  settlers  to  privations 
and  dangers,  and  creating  a  roving  and  daring 
class  of  men  known  as  Texas  Rangers.  As  it  is 
generally  supposed  an  American,  is  born  a  soldier, 
so,  in  this  section,  every  man  is,  by  inheritance^ 
a  Texas  Ranger.  With  his  horse,  rifle,  and  pow* 
der-hom,  and  ten  days*  subsistence  in  his  saadle- 
bags,  he.  takes  the  field,  confident  of  success.  The 
Ranger  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  but  an 
imitator  of  those  brave  and  resolute  men,  the 
pioneers  of  Texas,  now  extinct  Within  the 
State  there  is  a  secret  association,  known  as  the 
"  K.  G.  Cs. "  —  Knights  of  Che  Golden  Circle. 
The  headquarters  are  in  San  Antonio.  In  every 
county  there  is  a  place  of  assemblage  called  the 
Castle,  Generals,  colonels,  majors,  and  captains 
are  assigned  to  the  various  stations.  Meetings 
are  called,  by  orders  fi^m  headquarters,  and  the 
utmost  promptness  and  system  distinguish  their 
proceedings.  The  initiation  fee  is  one  dollar: 
five  degrees  are  conferred  — divulging  the  designs 
of  the  order  costing  thirty  dollars.  The  fiinds 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer,  and  ap- 
plied, under  the  direction  of  a  select  committee,  to 
the  purchase  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  estimated,  by  competent  authority, 
that  eight  thousand  men  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  at  four  days*  notice,  well -equipped.  With 
this  display  of  force,  and  the  harmony  and  se- 
crecy distinguishing  the  order,  they  hold  in  sub- 
jection the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State.  At  the  Caatles  reports 
are  made  in  regard  to  individuals,  their  conduct 
and  opinions,  and  transmitted,  for  final  action  and 
investigation,  to  the  headquarters.* 

The  cordon  of  military  posts  along  the  frontier 
of  Texas,  was  established  in  the  month  of  March, 
1849.  To  sustain  these  there  has  been  expended, 
annually,  within  the  State,  from  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  line  extends  from  Red  Riv- 
er to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  down  the  river  to  Fort 
Brown,  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of  Matamoras. 
The  distance  is  about  fourteen  hundred  miles. 
Forts  Worth,  Cobb,  Cooper,  Chadboume,  Belknap, 
McKevitt^  Bliss,  Quitman,  Lancaster,  Stockton, 
Hudson,  Clarke,  Duncan,  Mcintosh,  Ringgold, 
and  Camp  Verde,  are  the  most  important  posi- 
tions, at  which  are  stationed  from  fifty  to  one 
hun(fred  and  fifty  men,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry. In  the  vicinity,  are  detached  camps,  do- 
signed  to  intercept  Indian  war  parties,  going  to 
and  from  Mexico,  and  from  the  settlements.  San 
Antonio  is  the  headquarters  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  the  general  depot  of  supplies.  The 
nearest  port  io  San  Antonio  is  Camp  Verde,  six- 
ty-five miles ;  the  most  distant,  Fort  Bliss,  six 

*  The  ot^eet  of  th!s  iniUtatlon  \m  the  protection  and  extea* 
don  of  lUyeiy. 
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hundred  and  seventy-fire  miles.  The  other  sta- 
tions vary  from  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  from  each  other  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  communication 
is  kept  up  by  horse  expresses,  consisting,  gener- 
ally of  four  or  six  men,  according  to  the  activity 
and  hostility  of  the  Indians.  San  Antonio  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  IndianoK  the  entre- 
pot upon  the  coast^  or  Matagorda  Bay.  l!he  ag- 
gregate number  of  the  United  States  troops  with- 
in the  department  of  Texas,  in  February  last, 
was  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
sixty -two  conunissioned  officers,  consisting  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  in&ntry. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  1860,  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  U.  S.  Army,  arrived  at 
Indianola, Texas,  and,  by  orders  from  Washington, 
assumed  command  of  this  military  district,  known 
as  the  Department,  of  Texas.      For  two  years  he 
had  resided  in  New-Orleans,  La.,  retired  from  ac- 
tive military  duties,  owing  to  age  and  impaired 
health.     Forty-eight  years  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government    Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  sagacious  and  active  mind, 
far  higher  than  with  that  element  so  essential  to 
%  soldier.      Caution  and  self-preservation  distin- 
guished his  career  in  the  army.     Upon  reaching 
Indianola,  he  expressed  to  the  citizens  his  opin- 
ions as  to  the  critical  situation  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  of  the  United  States.     Leaves  of  ab- 
sence were  tendered  officers  of  the  army,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  authority,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject that  they  might  repair  tp  their  various  States 
and  attend  to  their  professional  interests,  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  **  the  Union  at  an  end  in 
less  than  sixty  days,  and  if  they  had  pay  due 
them  to  draw  it  at  once,  as  it  would  be  the  last.*' 
These  sentiments  were  promulgated  throughout 
Texas,  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  excite- 
ment and  malignity,  suited  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  class  of  men  there,  seeking  distinction 
and  office  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country.     The 
position  he  occupied,  the  patronage  and  resources 
of  the  General  Government  in   hand,  together 
with  the  general  belief^  that  under  his  auspices 
and  advice,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
would  espouse  his  cause,  good  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens were  misled,  and  induced  to  look  upon  seces- 
§ion  as  the  only  remedy  from  apprehended  evils 
in  the  dissolution  of  our  Government     Upon 
reaching  San  Antonio,  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  destroy  the  power  and  ^crgy  of  this 
military  department,  as  had  been  the  example  in 
Washington  City,  by  conspiracy,  robbery  and 
fraud.     Officers  were  invited,   solicited,   to  flee 
from  the  dissolving  Government,  and  the  private 
soldier  counselled  as  to  the  policy  of  his  adhering 
to  a  service  represented  to  be  so  doubtful  in  char- 
acter, bo^  in  regard  to  permanency  and  pay. 
The  means  of  transportation  were  cut  off  at  all 
the  posts,  and  the  amount  of  ammunition  and 
subsistence  reduced   to  the  consumption '  from 
week  to  week.     During  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  there  was  not  a  command  in  Texas 
able  to  move  one  hundred  miles  from  its  post^  for 


the  want  of  animal;^*  wagons,  and  Subsistence. 
Such  a  procedure,  tdgcther  with  the  unreserved  » 
avowal  of  State  sovereignty,  and  a  general  denun- 
ciation of  Federal  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  Commander,  Texas  had  only  to  make 
the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  having 
the  semblance  of  law,  when  the  property  of  the 
General  Government  would  fall  into  her  hands 
without  remonstrance,  on  the  exhibition  of  a  reg- 
ular force.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  at  San  Antonio  for  the  secu- 
rity of  public  supplies,  were  helpless  at  the  dis- 
tant posts,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had 
transpired  imtil  orders  came  to  abandon  the 
country. 

The  following  document,  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,"  give,  in  detail,  the 
steps  taken  to  perfect  these  treasonable  designs, 
together  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  United  States  troops  out  of  Texas : 

REPORT  NO.  1.  —  REPORT  OF  COMinTTEB  07  P17BU0 

SAFETY. 

GbMMirnn-Rooif,  March  8, 1861. 

To  the  Hon,  0.  M,  Bohert$,  President  of  (A«  Con- 
mention : 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Safety,  b^  leave 
to  submit  through  you,  to  the  Convention  of  the 
People,  the  following  report  in  detail  of  the  nu- 
merous and  important  matters  which  were  con- 
fided to  them,  both  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  during  the  recess  from  the  adjourn- 
ment on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  and  the  re- 
assembling of  the  same,  on  the  second  day  of 
March. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
by  the  Convention,  the  Committee,  believing  that 
it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure, 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  the  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  then  within  the  State;  that 
the  public  safety  demanded  that  Texas  should 
have  control  of  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
within  her  limits,  it  was  too  manifest  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  hesitate  as  to  their  duties  on  this  sub- 
ject The  policy  of  coercion,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  adopted  by  the  incoming  Administra- 
tion of  the  late  United  States  Government,  and 
with  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  United 
States  regular  troops,  stationed  at  different  pointH 
in  the  State,  all  of  whom  were  well  supplied  with 
arms  and  t^mmunition,  the  Committee  believed 
their  presence,  under  the  command  and  control  of 
United  States  officers,  was  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
'fare  and  safety  of  the  State,  especially  if  they  re- 
mained here  without  change,  until  secession  of 
the  State  of  Texas  became  a  finality. 

It  was  also  believed  by  the  Committee,  that 
although  many  of  the  army  officers  in  command, 
in  the  Eighth  Military  District  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  would  never  consent  to  use  the  military 
forces,  under  their  command,  against  the  peoplo^ 
of  Texas,  yet  the  Committee  did  not  know,  and 
could  not,  now  soon  the  finends  of  the  South  might 
be  superseded,  and  our  enemies  placed  in  their 
stead.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that 
Texas'  was  justly  entitled  to  her  share  of  the  pub- 
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lie  property,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Texas 
was  without  arms  for  her  defence,  the  Committee, 
under  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
rention,  passed  the  second  of  February,  1861, 
proceeded  to  set  on  foot,  a  plan  for  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  property,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  Texas. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  said  ordinance : 

Resolution  of  the  Contention  conferring  Author- 
ity  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety » 

Resolved^  By  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
by  Delegates  in  Convention  assembled,  that  should 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Public  Safety  deem  it 
essential  to  the  public  safety  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioners, oflScers  or  persons,  in  reference  to  taking 
possession  of  any  of  the  Federal  property,  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  they  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  siich,  and  assign  them  their  duties,  and 
give  them  the  instructions  under  which  they  shall 
act ;  but  this  power  shall  only  extend  to  such 
cases  in  which  the  Comniittce  may  deem  prompt 
action  and  secrecy  absolutely  necessary. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  of  this  Convention,  and  the  appoint- 
ments and  instructions,  signed  by  the  Hon.  John 
C  Robertson,  Chairman  of  said  Committee,  shall 
be  full  authority  to  the  person,  or  persons,  acting 
under  the  same,  and  a  full  justidcation  for  all 
acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof 

Adopted  second  February,  a.d.  1861. 

•  Preparatory  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
Commissioners,  under  said  ordinance,  and  to  in- 
sure secrecy,  as  against  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, the  following  proceedings  were  had  by  the 
Committee : 

On  the  third  of  February,  1861,  it  was  moved, 

.  and  adopted  by  the  Committee,  that  all  officers, 

appointed  by  this  Committee,  should  be  elected 

by  ballot,  and  the  Commissioners  above  named 

were  so  elected. 

HoDdny,  4th  Febraary,  1861. 

The  following  oath  was  proposed,  and  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  to  be  administered  to  each  of 
the  Committee,  and  all  officers  and  agents  em- 
ployed by  it : 

"  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  keep  secret  all 
the  councils  of  this  Committee,  and  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  that  I  will  also  keep  secret  all  the  or- 
ders, resolutions  and  instructions  from  them  that 
may  be  committed  to  nie ;  that  I  will  not  divulge 
{hem  or  any  of  them,  to  any  person  whatever, 
unless  I  am  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  said  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  further  swear  that  I  will  true  allegiance 
bear  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  fiiithfully  execute 
the  orders  and  instructions  committed  to  me  by 
the  Convention,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  so  help  me, 
God." 

The  Convention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
business  before  the  Committee  could  not  be  done 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  passed  the 
following  ordinance,  i*equiring  them  to  continue 
in  session  during  the  recess  of  the  Convention : 


Resolution  giving  Power  to  the  Committee  to  M 
during  Recess^  etc. 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  shall  continue  in  session  during  the  re- 
cess of  this  Convention ;  that  they  hold  their 
meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  in  their 
judgment  the  public  interest  requires  ;'  that  said 
Committee  may  grant  leave  of  absence  to  its  mem- 
bers, provided  such  leave  of  ab^pice  shall  not  re- 
duce the  mmiber  left;  to  a  less  nuipbcr  than  nine. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  shall  keep  a 
full  and  accurate  journal  of  their  acts,  in  a  well- 
bound  book,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Conven- 
tion oti  the  reassembling  thereof  on  the  second 
day  of  March  next 

Adopted  February  fourth,  1861. 

On  the  third  day  of  February,  18G1,  the  Com- 
mittee,  having  been  informed  that  Gen.  Twigga, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Eighth  solitary 
District  in  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  San  An- 
tonio, was  a  Southern  man  by  birth,  and  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  would  in  "all  prob- 
ability surrender  up  to  the  Convention  all  the 
Federal  property  under  his  control,  on  demand 
being  made,  passed  the  following  resolution, 
with  the  hope  that  civil  commissioners  might  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  Committee,  without 
the  display  of  an  armed  for(!e : 

Resolved,  That  Sam.  A.  Maverick,  Thomas  J. 
Devine,  Philip  N.  Luckett  and  James  IL  Rogers, 
be  appointed  Commissioners  to  confer  with  Gen. 
D.  E.  Twiggs,  with  regard  to  the  public  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  etc.,  under  his  control,  and  be 
longing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  power  to  demand  and  remove  the  same,  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  that  said 
Commissioners  be  clothed  with  full  power  to  caiT}' 
into  effect  the  powers  herein  delegated,  and  re- 
tain possession  of  such  arms,  munitions,  store^i, 
etc.,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Convention  of 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  report  their 
acts  and  doings  in  the  premises,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Safety. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  following  com- 
mision  was  issued  to  T.  J.  Devine,  Sam.  A.  Ma- 
verick, P.  N.  Luckett,  and  James  H.  Rogers, 
clothing  them  with  authority  as  therein  set  forth, 
and  with  the  authenticated  copies  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  the  Convention  raising  the  Committee  on 
Public  Safet}^  and  clothing  them  with  powers  to 
appoint  Commissioners,  etc.,  and  their  authority, 
to  exhibit  to  Gen.  T^viggs. 

Statb  or  Tkx^s,  Cocxtt  of  Tkatis. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  as  appears  in  the  forego 
ing  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the 
People  of  Texas,  assembled  in  the  citj'  of  Austin, 
on  the  twenty -eighth  day  of  January,  1861 — 

You,  T.  J.  Devine,  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  P.  N. 
Luckett,  and  James  H.  Rogers,  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  visit  Major-Gen.  Twiggs, 
commanding  the  Eighth  Military  Division,  sta- 
tioned at  vSan  Antonio,  and  confer  with  him  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Texas 
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in  Convention  assembled,  to  demand,  and  receive, 
and  receipt  for  all  military,  medical,  commissary 
and  ordnanoe  stores  under  his  control,  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Texas,  exercising  all  due 
discretion  for  the  securing  and  safe  keeping  of  the 
same.  To  be  held  by  you  without  diminution 
or  injury,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  in  obedience  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  rules  or  ordinances  as  the  Conven- 
tion may  prescribe. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Public' Safety,  at  the  city  of  Aus- 
tin, February  fifth,  1861.        J.  C.  Robertson, 

Ctudnnan  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

[Attest]      Thomas  J.  Lubbock, 
J.  A.  Gkbek. 

But  lest  Gen.  David  K  Twiggs  should  decline 
to  surrender  the  Government  property  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
enterprise,  the  Committee  thought  it  prudent  to 
elect  CoL  Ben.  McCulloch  to  the  military  rank  of 
colonel  .of  cavalry,  and  commission  him  accord- 
ingly, which  they  did.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  commission : 

Auirar,  Tbzjub,  Febnury  8, 1861. 

The.  Committee  do  hereby  appoint  you,  Ben. 
McCulloch,  military  officer,  and  order  you  to  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  raise  men  and  munitions 
of  war,  whenever  called  on  by  the  Commissioners 
to  San  Antonio,  and  to  be  governed  as  directed 
by  the  secret  instructions,  given  said  Commission- 
ers concerning  said  command,  and  you  will  sta- 
tion yourself  at  the  residence  of  Henry  McCul- 
loch, and  await  the  communications  of  said  Com- 
missioners, or  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

J.  C.  Robertson, 

Ohairman  Committee  of  Public  fiAfetx. 

The  Civil  Commissioners  to  San  Antonio,  T.  *f. 
Devine  and  others,  were  also  furnished  with  se- 
cret instructions,  to  be  followed  by  them  should 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs  refuse  to  turn  over  to  them 
the  Government  property.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  said  secret  instructions : 

OoiaixiTi»>Booif,  Autm,  Febrnary  0, 18(11. 

The  Committee  met  at  nine  o'clock  a.]l  Koll 
called ;  quorum  p^^sent 

The  following  instructions  were  presented  to 
the  Committee,  and  adopted : 

7b  Mettrs.  Samuel  A,  Maverich^  TTiomas  J.  De- 
'    cifw,  Philip  2^.  Luchett^  and  James  H.  Rogers : 

Gbntlem EX :  The  resolution  of^e  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  by  which  you  were  appointed, 
gives  the  outline  of  your  authority  and  duty. 
Tou  are  sensible  that  the  trust  reposed  is  of  the 
highest  responsibility,  and  involves  the  most  deli- 
cate and  important  duties.  In  the  discharge  of 
that  trust  you  will  be  governed  by  the  following 
instructions : 

L  You  will  repair  immediately  to  San  Antonio, 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  in  command  of 
this  department  You  will  ascertain  from  him 
his  sentimeots  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of 
affiuTB,  aad  the  position  he  intends  to  occupy  in 


reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  Texas  from  the 
Federal  Union.  If  he  infonns  you  that  he  in- 
tends to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment,  and  execute  its  orders  against  Texas,  no 
further  friendly  conference  with  him  will  be  de- 
sirable, and  you  will  be  governed  in  your  con- 
duct as  hereinafter  instructed;  but  iC  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  express  a  determination 
not  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment after  the  fourth  of  March  next,  then 

II.  You  will  leam  from  him  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  he  will  render  up  to  the 
people  of  -Texas  the  arms  and  public  property 
under  his  control  in  Texas,  or  if  he  should  sug- 
gest to  you  a  pUn  for  the  peaceable  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object,  you  are  directed  to  adopt  and 
observe  such  suggestions,  if  deemed  by  you  prac- 
ticable, and  act  in  accordance  with  it  I^  how- 
ever, he  should  decline  suggesting  any  plan  of  ac- 
tion, you  will  then,  • 

III.  Demand  of  him  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  a  surrender  of  all  the  arms  of  Gv&ry  de- 
scription, including  quartermaster,  commissaries, 
ordnance  and  medical  stores,  and  military  stores 
of  every  description,  and  money  and  everything 
else  under  his  control  belonging  -to  the  Federal 
Government 

IV.  Should  a  display  of  force  become  necessa- 
ry in  order  to  make  the  demand,  you  will  direct 
CoL  Ben.  McCulloch  to  call  out  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  such  force  of  the  volunteer  and  minute 
men  of  the  State  as  will  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  repeat  the  demand ;  and,  then,  if 
the  demand  should  be  complied  with,  you  will 
take  charge  of  everything  turned  over  to  you, 
taking  a  complete  inventory,  and  executing  all 
necessary  receipts.  You  will  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  Feder- 
al troops,  and  to  effect  the  peaceable  accomplish- 
ment of  your  mission,  and  for.  this  purpose  he 
shall  obey  your  instructions. 

v.  If  Gen.  Twiggs  should  indicate  a  desire  not 
to  turn  over  to  you  such  military  stores,  arms, 
and  other  public  property,  until  after  the  second 
of  March  next,  but  a  readiness  to  do  so  then,  you 
will  then  enter  into  an  agreement  to  the  en'ect 
that  everything  under  his  command  shall  remain 
in  ^^gtatu  qua^  until  that  period — that  no  move- 
ment, change  of  position  or  concentration  of  the 
troops  under  his  command  will  be  allowed,  that 
none  of  the  arms,  ordnance,  commissary  or  mili- 
tary stores  or  other  property  shall  be  removed 
or  disposed  of.  If  he  refuses  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements, you  will  see  that  no  such  movement, 
change,  concentration  or  removal,  shall  take  place, 
and  you  are  authorized  to  use  every  means  to 
prevent  the  same. 

VI.  If,  after  cpnferring  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  military  force  is  neces- 
sary^you  will  immediately  proceed  to  assemble 
the  same  and  communicate  by  express  to  this 
Committee.  Should  the  property  be  turned  over 
to  you,  you  will  employ  all  the  necessary  clerks 
and  other  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 
You  will  also  raise  a  military  force  of  volunteers 
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or  minute  men,  to  guard  the  same  safely  while  it 
shall  be  controlled  by  you. 

You  are  instructed  to  take  the  most  special  care 
that  nothing  shall  be  wasted  or  destroyed,  but 
that  everything  be  faithfully  guarded  and  held  for 
the  use  of  the  State,  and  to  be  accounted  for. 

Whatever  military  force  that  shall  be  raised, 
must  be  kept  in  strict  subordination ;  and  no  vio- 
lation of  person  or  property  of  any  person  must 
under  any  circumstances  be  allowed. 

If,  after  your  arrival  at  San  Antonio,  circum- 
Htances  shall  occur  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  instructions,  you  will  immediately  re- 
])ort  to  the  Committee  for  further  orders,  unless 
thejr  be  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  ift 
which  event  you  must  use  your  discretion,  but 
immediately  report  your  course  of  action. 

You  will  take  all  pains  to  ascertain  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  may  give  them  the  assurance  of  the 
influence  of  Texas  in  securing  to  them  the  same 
or  higher  grades  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
Confederacv,  as  those  now  held  by  them,  if  they 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  same. 

Take  every  pains  to  conciliate  them  and  attach 
them  in  sentiment  to  the  cause  of  Texas  and  the 
South. 

You  will  avoid  every  appearance  of  making  a 
proposal  to  Gen.  Twiggs,  or  any  other  officer  un- 
der his  command,  which  would  wound  a  soldicr^s 
pride  and  honor.  They  should,  however,  be  re- 
minded that  they  have  been  stationed  in  Texas 
for  the  protection,  and  not  the  subjugation  of  her 
people,  and  that  patriotism  is  incompatible  with 
warring  against  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

You  are  specially  charged,  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  assigned  you,  that  you  will  do 
nothing  that  will  conflict  with  the  powers  herein 
conferred.  You  will  from  time  to  time  make  full 
and  complete  reports  to  this  Committee. 

J.  C.  Robertson, 

Chalmum  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Vested  with  the  authority  contaihcd  in  the 
commission  and  secret  instructions,  three  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  wit:  T.  J.  Devine,  Sam  Ma- 
verick, and  N.  P.  Luckett,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  set  out  for  San  Antonio.  On  ihe  eighth 
of  February,  said  Commissioners  forwarded  by 
express  to  the  Committee,  the  following  commu- 
nication : 

8ax  Ajrromo,  Febraary  8, 1S61. 

J,  C  Bohertsony  JEkq,^  Chairman  Committee  qf 
Public  Safety : 

The  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, called  on  Gen.  D.  £.  Twiggs,  and  by 
liis  request  met  him  at  two  oVlock  this  afternoon ; 
nnd,  in  presence  of  Major  Nicholas  we  stated  our 
mission  and  presented  our  credentials,  (which 
Gen.  Twiggs  did  not  ask  or  evince  the  slightest 
desire  to  have  read  to  him,  or  even  to  look  at,) 
and  carried  out  our  interview  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  instructions  as  nearly 

Hicable. 

"^wiggs  expressed  himself  strongly  in  fa- 


vor of  Southern  Rights,  and  caused  copies  of  his 
letters  to  the  War  Department  to  be  read  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  he  asserts  that  he  will  not 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  on  civil  war,  and  a 
great  deal  UMro  in  that  line  which  may  mean 
something  or  nothing,  according  to  circumstance, 
and  he  very  significantly  asserted  that  we  had 
not  seceded. 

He  expressed  a  willingness  to  keep  everything 
under  his  control  as  it  now  is,  until  the  second  of 
March  next,  and  would  give  us  information  if  he 
should  be  superseded ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
State  being  in  favor  of  secession,  would,  on  de- 
mand made  by  the  Convention,  deliver  all  up,  but 
expressed  a  fixed  determination  to  march  the 
troops  under  his  command  out  with  all  their 
arms,  transportation  facilities,  and  extra  clothing 
to  be  delivered  to  them,  etc. 

The  undersigned,  after  considerable  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  retired  for 
consultation ;  and  being  desirous  of  avoiding,  if 
possible,  the  necessity  for  collecting  a  foroe  around 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  delivery, 
Mr.  Maverick  was  deputed  to  obtain  from  the 
General  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  what  he  was 
willing  to  do,  in  the  hope  that  it  would,  under 
our  instructions,  ^be  admissiblet  He  refused  to 
make  any  statement  or  give  any  pledge  in  writing. 

Upon  a.scertaining  this  fact,  we  determined  to 
send  an  express,  without  delay,  to  .Col.  Ben. 
McCulloch,  to  bring  as  large  a  force  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  San 
Antonio. 

The  substance  of  Gen.  Twiggs^s  conversation  or 
verbal  offer  was  this:  **That  he  will  hold  things 
as  they  aro,  and  will,  if  in  command  on  the  second 
of  March  next,  deliver  to  the  Commissioners  all 
the  public  property  that  is  not  desirable  or  con- 
venient for  him  to  ^arry  away  on  or  after  that 
time." 

He  professed 'great  admiration  for  the  man- 
hood, soldiership  and  patriotism  of  Gt^n.  Scott, 
and  is  evidently  inclined  to  imitate  him  in  the 
present  crisis  in  many  respects. 

He  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  Southern  man,  as  far 
as  hatred  to  Black  Republicanisni  can  make  a 
man  such.  There  is,  however,  a  higher  clement 
than  hatred.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
that  seiftiment  prevails  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  but 
we  aro  of  opinion  that  Gen.  Twiggs  will  not  per- 
mit it  to  interfero  with  what  he  believes  to  be 
due  to  himeelf. 

He  spoke,  during  the  interview,  of  his  feeble 
health ;  of  his  hiding  received  an  offer  from  Geor- 
gia for  a  command  in  that  State,  and  of  his  having 
refused  it  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  He  referred 
to  the  great  expenditure  of  the  army,  exclusive  of 
the  pay  of  the  troops — ^said  it  is  moro  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half— and  enquired  whero  Texas  could 
obtain  means  to  meet  that  outlay,  which  she  would 
lose  by  seceding.  These,  and  other  remarks  on 
the  question,  by  him,  forced  a  somewhat  unwill- 
ing conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  undersigned, 
that  he  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  secession  of 
Texas.  He  mentioned  the  omission  of  Capt  Ross 
to  do  full  justice  to  Serg't  Spangler,  and  the  oiais- 
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tfon  of  Gar.  Houston  to  give  credit  to  Mijor  Van 
Dom  for  his  success  in  the  Comanche  fight,  and 
remarked  that  these  were  indications  of  the  tem- 
per of  Texas  towards  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
army.     The  conclusion  we  hare  arrived  at  is  this : 
That  we  must  obtain  possession  of  that  which 
now  belongs  to  Texas  of  right  by  force,  or  such 
a  display  of  force  as  will  compel  a  compliance 
with  our  demands,  and  that  without  an  hour's 
unnecessary  delay.     In  all  these  movements,  ce- 
lerity, secrecy  and  strength,  should  be  our  motto. 
If  there  are  any  men  to  spare  on  or  near  the 
Colorado,  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  them  in 
as  large  numbers,  and  as  speedily  as  possible, 
to  move  towards  the  city,  to  support,  if  necessa- 
ry, CoL  McCulloch's  movements.     Whatever  is 
to  be  done  up  north,  it  is  well  should  be  done 
speedily.    You  had  better  inquire  of  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Hyde,  of  the  Legislature,  the  condition  of 
Forts  Bliss  and  Quitman ;  as  the  men  and  muni- 
tions in  those  Forts  could  be  moved,  without  de- 
lay, to  New-Mexioo— giving  t6  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, at  Washington,  a  large  bodv  of  troops 
to  hold  that  country  against  the  Southern  move- 
ment, and  thus  build  up  a  Free  State  to  injure 
and  annoy  us  in  the  not  very  remote  future.    By 
referring  to  the  enclosed  order,  you  will  perceive 
Gen:  Twiggs  is  preparing  for  a  move.     We  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion,  for  the  reasons  set  forth, 
with  reference  to  New-Mexico,  that  it  will  be  un- 
wise to  permit  a  single  company  of  United  States 
troops  to  march  from  any  portion  of  Texas  into 
New-Mexico.     If  the  ofBcers  are  determined  to 
carry  them  to  aid  Lincoln's  Government,  let  them 
go  by  the  way  of  the  coast,  or  we  can  disband 
them,  if  we  so  decide.    We  repeat  it,  we  must 
not  let  a  single  company  from  Fort  Bliss  to  Fort 
Brown,  leave  the  State  by  the  Kansas,  New-Mexi- 
co, or  any  other  route,  save  the  coast 

The  Captain  commanding  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, at  this  point,  is  not  friendly  to  our  cause. 
He  18  said  to  be  in  possession  of  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  construction  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  What  do  you  suggest  respect- 
ing his  being  compelled  to  deliver  it  up,  if  in  his 
possession,  and  what  course  do  you  suggest  in 
the  premises  ? 

We  would  like  to  have  any  suggestions  or  in- 
structions you  may  consider  necessary.  We  would 
adhere  to  them,  if  circumstances  demanded  it,  (if 
in  our  power ;)  if  not^  we  will  do  what  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  hour  demand,  doing  what  we  be- 
Uove  to  be  our  duty,  and  leaving  the  consequences 
to  God.        In  haste,  we  remain  yours,  etc., 

Thomas  J.  Devike, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.   N.   LUCKBTT. 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  the  Committee  for- 
warded, by  express,  the  following  instructions  to 
Col  Bern.  MeCaUocb,  the  military  commander,  in 
addition  to  Uiose  contained  in  the  secret  instruc- 
tiods  to  the  Commissioners.  It  was  thought  pru- 
dent and  expedient  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, since  it  was  now  evident  that  he  was  called 
into  the  field. 


To  Col  Ben.  McCullceh: 

Sir  :  Having  received  information  that  the  Com- 
missioners, Sam.  A.  Maverick,  and  others,  sent 
to  San  Antonio,  to  confer  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  have, 
under  their  instructions,  called  you  into  the  field, 
the  Committee  have  resolved  to  confer  upon  you 
the  military  commission  of  Colonel  of  cavalry,  to 
date  as  of  the  third  inst,  in  the  District  embrac- 
ing a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  half-way  between 
Forts  Duncan  and  Mcintosh,  and  with  the  fron- 
tier to  Fort  Chadboume,  including  San  Antonio 
and  all  intermediate  posts ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners  hereto- 
fore, (with  whom  ^ou  are  advised  freely  to  confer 
on  all  subjects  of  mterest  as  far  as  possible,)  yoa 
are  instructed  that  should  it  be  deemed  advisable 
to  retain  any  portion,  or  dl  of  the  Federal  troops, 
in  your  District,  in  the  temporary  ser>rice  of  the 
State,  you  can  do  so ;  and  assure  them  that  Texas 
will  use  her  best  endeavors  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  be  formed,  to  have  them  incorpo- 
rated into  we  army  of  said  Confederacy,  with  the 
same  rank  now  held  by  them. 

In  case  any  or  all  of  them  should  express  a  de- 
sire to  depart  from  the  country  peaceably,  you  may 
permit  tnem  so  to  do,  upon  such  terms  as  will 
not  dishonor  them,  and  as  will  insure  the  public 
safety,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  insure  safety 
to  their  persons  and  property.  The  Committee 
also  desire,  that  the  Commissioners  will  under 
the  powers  heretofore  given  them,  furnish  such 
aid  and  assistance,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  all  other  matters,  not  contained  in  these  or 
the  previous  instructions,  you  will  observe  your 
best  judgment  and  discretion  in  any  emergency  . 
which  may  present  itself 

Any  information  that  you  may  desire  to  give 
to  the  Committee,  will  l>e  expressed  to  John  C. 
Robertson,  Galveston,  Texas. 

John  C.  Roebrtsoit, 

Chairman  Oommittee  of  Public  SalSety. 

[Attest]  R.  T.  Brownrigg, 

Secretary  to  GommlUee. 

On  the  tenth  February,  said  Commissioners  to 
San  Antonio,  sent  l^e  following  communication 
to  the  Committee : 

Sax  Airrtwio,  Feb.  10, 1881. 

John  C>  RoberUon^  Chairman  Committee  of  Pub- 

lie  Safety : 

Dear  Sui :  We  have  nothing  to  communicate  • 
since  our  letter  of  the  eighth,  unless  it  be  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  CoL  McCulloch, 
informing  the  undersigned  of  his  having  received 
our  communication,  and  that  he  expected  to  be 
at  or  near  Seguin  on  the  thirteenth  or  iburteenth, 
with  whatever  force  he  could  raise. 

After  despatching  our  communication  to  you, 
we  determined  if  possible  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  resoxting  to  a  display  of  force  around  this  city ; 
and  with  that  object  in  view,  we  again  oomtnunl- 
cated  with  General  Twiggs  in  writing,  requesting 
from  him  a  written  statement  of  what  he  was 
willing  to  do.  The  answer  to  this  was  an  order 
to  Major  Vinton,  Major  Macklin,  and  Capt  Whitp* 
ley,  to  confer  with  the  undersigned  to  transaot 
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such  business  as  relates  to  the  dispositioii  of 
public  property.  On  the  receipt  of  this  commu- 
nication, on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  we  replied 
that  wc  would  meet  the  military  .commission  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  day,  at  such  place  as  the^ 
might  designate,  and  if  that  hour  did  not  suit 
their  convenience,  then  at  such  time  and  place  as 
they  might  desig^te  that  afternoon.  The  an- 
swer expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  Committee 
at  Gen.  Twiggs's,  at  ten  o^dock  a«m.,  on  the  elev- 
enth. We  will  to-morrow  present  our  request  in 
writing,  and  the  answer  will  enable  *the  Commit- 
tee to  judge  with  a  reasonable  certainty  whether 
the  whole  proceeding  is  not  intended  for  delay, 
until  Qen.  Twiggs  can  call  in  several  companies 
from  the  outposts,  and  the  additional  reenforbe- 
ments  of  several  s6ldiers  en  route  with  a  provi- 
8ion4rain  from  the  coast  for  Arizona.  Upon  one 
point  Gen.  Twiggs  is  fixed,  and  apparently  unal- 
terable, that  is,  that  the  troops  in  Texas  imder 
his  command,  shall  retain  all  their  arme^  with 
the  means  to  carry  them  out  of  the  State. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Please  give  the  views 
of  the  Committee  on  this  and  every  other  subject 
connected  with  our  mission,  as  fully  and  speedily 
as  possible.  We  again  repeat,  that  it  is  not  de- 
surable  that  a  single  company  of  United  States 
troops  shall  move  to  New-Mexico  or  Arizona.  If 
the  troops  of  the  Northern  Government  con- 
centrate in  either  of  those  territories,  we  be- 
lieve, from  their  peculiar  position,  that  it  will  fix 
their  status  as  ^^ free  soil"  territories,  and  leave 
us  a  nest  of  hornets  to  deal  with  in  future. 

We  will  require  means  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  that  may  be  called  out  by  Gen.  Mc- 
Culloch,  or  from  this  city  and  vicinity ;  wo  desire 
some  information  on  this  point,  as  your  Commit- 
tee must  be  aware  that  the  readiness  with  which 
the  necessary  expenses  are  met  in  the  commence- 
ment, may  have  a  salutary  influence  in  many 
respects  upon  our  cause  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  any  action  had,  or  information  ob- 
tained respecting  the  northern  posts,  it  might  be 
desirable  that  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
such  information,  as  it  may  influence  our  action 
materially.    Very  respectfully 

*  ^  Tnos.  J.  Devine, 

S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.  N.  LUCKETT. 

To  this  r^mmunication  ihp  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  raturned  the  following  answer,  which 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Conunittee : 

Adstoi,  Tvcab,  February  12, 1861. 

ThwfnaR  J.  Devine,  8.  A,  Ma^eritk^  P.  If.  Luck- 

ettj  Cohimiseioner$, 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  bearing  date  of  the 
tenth  inst,  to  me,  has  been  received.  In  view 
of  the  Committee's  departure  this  after|}oon,  for 
Galveston,  they  cannot  be  got  together,  oven  if  it 
were  necessary.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subjects  contained  in  this  com- 
municatiori,  I  think  is  full,  and  hope  will  meet 
your  views.  The  Committee  do  not  desire  to 
-»--*^-inor  the  »/my,  by  requiring  anything  of 
'  ich  wjuld  seem  to  do  so.    If  you  have 


to  resort  to  force,  (actual,)  and  are  sueoessful, 
then  we  supi)ose,  of  course,  they  would  be  van- 
quished and  submit  to  your  terms ;  but  if  you 
treat  with  them  as  gentlemen,  as  equals,  of  course 
we  would  not  desire  anything  dishonorable  to  be 
yielded  by  them.  But  this  is  mere  speculation 
on  my  part  The  instructions,  we  think,  will 
meet  with  your  views ;  if  not,  you  have  a  large 
discretion.  As  io  whether  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  into  Ainzona  and  New-Mexico, 
the  Committee  have  very  wisely  left  that  matter 
discretionary  with  you.  It  is  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  the  Committee,  that  it  can  make 
but  little  difference  in  which  direction  ithey  leave 
the  country. 

It  is  suggested  that  they  might  land  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  travel  up  into  Ari- 
zona and  New-Mexico ;  beside,  if  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  the  North  to  concentrate 
a  force  in  those  territories,  we  could  not  prevent 
it  by  requiring  these  to  go  by  way  of  the  coast 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance'  to  know  how 
they  could  subsist  in  those  territories  at  this 
time.  The  productions  of  those  territories  could 
not  subsist  them  a  week  without  ruin  to  the  few 
who  are  there.  Many  of  the  Committee  do  not 
think  Gen.  Twiggs  so  recklessly  regardless  of  his 
native  South,  as  to  inaugurate  a  guerrilla  warfare 
upon  her  border.  But,  gentlemen,  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  cuxmmstances,  and  can  best  judge 
of  what  to  do.  Belying  upon  your  wisdom  and 
prudence,  we  leave  it  with  you. 

We  will  start  to-day  for  Galveston,  where  we 
hope  to  get  some  money,  and  if  successful,  we  wi}l 
promptly  express  a  part  to  you. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  I  assure  you  of  our 
sincere  desire  for  your  suocesJB  in  your  patriotic 
enterprise,  and  of  our  personal  regard  for  each 'of 
you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, John  C.  Robkbtson, 

Chainnan  Gonunlitee  of  Public  B»fe^ 

The  Committee  remained  in  painful  suspense, 
and  looked  with  no  ordinary  anxiety  for  the  next 
news  from  said  Commissioners  and  from  Colonel 
McCuUoch,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  a  conflict 
was  inevitable.  The  Committee  felt  many  gloomy 
forebodings ;  not  that  tliey  doubted  the  result  of 
the  conflict,  for  they  had  every  confidenoe  in  tfaie 
gallantry  and  chivalry  of  the  Texas  volunteers, 
and  in  the  military  ^ill  prudence  and  bravery 
of  the  officer  in  command.  The  Committee  like- 
wise drew  great  consolation  from  fJieir  reliance 
upon  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  Commift- 
sioners.  The  Committee  were  happily  t>clieved 
by  the  following  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioners, which  is  submitted  with  the  accom- 
panying documents. 

Sax  Avtokio,  February  18,  1862. 

Mon,  J.  C.  RoherUan^  Chairmen  of  Committe$ 

of  Public  Safety  : 

Sir  :  We  have  at  last  completed  the  principal 
part  of  the  business  confided  .to  our  management 

In  our  communication  of  the  eighth  inst,  we  in- 
formed you  that  we  had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  vol- 
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anteer  fopcc  under  Col.  Ben  McCulloch ;  he  arriv- 
ed on  the  Salado,  five  miles  from  this  city,  on  the 
evening  or  night  of  the  sixteenth  inst,  with  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  marched  into  town  about 
four  oVlock  p.if.,  with  about  one  half  of  his  force, 
when  he  was  joined  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  K.  G.  Cs.,  and  about  the  same  number  of  citi- 
zens who  were  not  members  of  the  order,  and 
about  the  same  number  fh)m  the  Medina,  Atas- 
cosa, and  the  country  west  of  this  city.  At  five 
o^clock  the  men  were  in  positions  around  the  Ar- 
senal, the  Ordnance,  the  Alamo,  and  the  quarters 
in  the  Commissary  buildings  occupied  by  one 
company  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  at  the  same 
Ume,  the  tops  of  the  buildinss  commanding  the 
Arsenal  and  ordnance  ground  were  occupied. 

We,  in  accordance  with  our  instructions,  repeat^ 
ed  the  demand,  and  after  a  consideluble  delay, 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  the  United  States 
troops  in  San  Antonio— one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
number — should  surrender  up  the  position  held 
by  them,  and  that  all  public  property  under  the 
command  of  the  officer  in  San  Antonio  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  undersigned  —  the  troops  to 
retain  their  side-arms,  camp  and  garrison  equi- 
page, and  the  facilities  for  transportation  to  the 
coast,  to  be  delivered  on  theb*  arrival  at  the  coast 

This  morning  we  effected  an  arrangement  with 
Gen.  Twiggs,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  all  forts 
in  Texas  shall  forthwith  be  delivered  up,  the 
troops  to  march  from  Texas  by  way  of  the  coast, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  to  retain  their  arms,  the 
artillery  companies  being  allowed  to  retain  two 
batteries  of  light  artillery  of  four  guns  each,  the 
necessary  means  of  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence to  be  allowed  the  troops  on  their  march  to- 
wards the  coast ;  all  the  public  property  to  be  de- 
livered up.  We  might,  possibly,' have  retained 
the  guns  at  Fort  Duncan  by  a  display  of  force, 
which  dispHv  of  force  would  have  cost  the  State 
(»ghi  times  the  value  of  the  batteries  of  light  ar- 
tillery. Your  instructions,  however,  counselled 
avoiding  collision  with  the  Federal  troops;  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  General  Twiggy  having  re- 
peatedly asserted,  in  the  presence  of  the  military 
commission  and  ourselves,  that  he  would  die  be- 
fore he  would  permit  his  men  to  be  disgraced  by 
a  surrender  of  their  arms.;  that  the  men  under 
his  command  had  never  been  dishonored  or  dis- 
graced, and  they  never  should  if  he  could  help  it 

By  this  arrangement,  at  least  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  of  property  will  belong  to  the 
State,  the  greater  postion  of  which  would  be 
otherwise  destroyed  or  squandered.  By  this  ar- 
rangement we  are  freed,  without  bloodshed  or 
trouble,  from  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops ; 
they  cannot  go  to  New-Mexico  or  Kansas,  to  fix 
free-soilism  on  the  one,  or  to  be  tlio  nucleus  of  a 
Northern  army  on  the  other,  to  menace  our  fi\>n- 
tier  in  the  future. 

T^ie  Ubor  performed  by  the  undersigned  in  the 
business  undertaken  by  them,  has  been  neither 
Ugbt  nor  pleasant ;  we  have  adhered  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  our  instructions,  and  exercised  our 


discretion  only  when  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  had  some  anxious  hours  resting  upon 
us  from  the  time  the  volunteer  force  commenced 
closing  around  the  city  until  after  the  surrender 
of  the  posts  held  by  the  United  States  troops. 
Our  force  must  have  been,. at  eight  o'clock  a.m., 
not  lesd  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  men  un- 
der arms,  and  a  more  respectable  looking  or  or- 
derly body  of  men  than  the  volunteer  force,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find.  We  have  taken  meas* 
ures  to  secure  the  public  property,  and  have  au- 
thorized Major  Sackfield  Macklin,  Pavmaster 
U.  S.  A.,  and  who,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  army 
list,  stands  high  upon  the  same,  to  act  as  Adjutant 
and  Inspector-General  and  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
combining  the  business  of  three  departments  in 
one.  This  economises  expense,  and  gives  the 
State,  for  the  present,  the  services  of  a  man  com- 
petent to  the  duties  assigned  him,  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  confusion  and  consequent  loss  that 
would  fall  upon  the  State  by  the  appointment  of 
an  incompetent  person.  Major  Macklin  is  a  true 
Southern  man,  he  resigns  his  commission  in  the 
Federal  army,  giving  up  an  income  from  that  Gov- 
ernment of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. We  address  him  as  colonel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  an  honorable  stand  in  his  ex- 
pectations or  claims  upon  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, in  some  future  military  appointment  His 
appointment  by  the  undersigned  lasts  until  set 
aside  by  you  or  the  Convention's  order.  Please  let 
us  know  whether  you  approve  of  this  action.  Capt 
Reynolds  has  been  acting  as  Asst -Quartermaster, 
at  San  Antonio ;  he  will  resign  his  commission  as 
captain  in  the  United  States  army.  We  have,  for 
the  same  reasons  set  forth  in  Major  Macklin's 
case,  appointed  him  Chief  Quartermaster,  and 
have  combined  with  the  former  duties  the  labor 
of  the  commissary  department,  which  has  hereto- 
fore had  a  first  and  second  assistant  commissary. 
We  have  likewise  consolidated  with  his  duties,  the 
office  of  military  store-keeper,  narrowing  down 
the  expense  as  much  as  possible.  A  building, 
rented  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a 
commissary  department,  soldiers'  quarters,  gen- 
eral'staif,  etc.,  we  have  determined  to  release  the 
State  fiH)m  any  liability  for,  as  the  commissary 
stores  can  be  stored  in  the  Alamo  buildings :  said 
buildings  rent  for  six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In 
furnishmg  the  United  States  troops  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  officers  representing  the  State 
will  be  busily  employed  for  some  time.  When 
we  can  obtain  a  breathing  spell,  we  will  go  further 
into  details,  we  will  select  agents  to  give  receipts 
and  hold  the  public  property  left  at  the  posts, 
until  otherwise  directed. 

We  remain,  respectfully,  etc., 

Thomas  J.  Devixe; 

S.  A.  Maverick. 

P.    N.    LUCKETT, 
OommlMloDOTi  on  behalf  of  the  CtomtnHtoo 
of  Pablio  SAlMjr. 

Xte  following  report  from  Col  Ben  McCulloch 
is  herewith  also  submitted : 
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HiiDQCAnns  Mwolm  Dituioii  BtAn  Vnacn,  1 

San  AxToxto,  Tkxas,     ) 

Hon,  J.  G.  RoherUon^  Chairman  of  Committee 

of  Public  Safety  : 

Sir:  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  Com-' 
missionerSf  calling  on  me  to  raise  mea  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  property,  arms,  etc.,  of 
the  United  States,  at  San  Antonio,  immediately  I 
proceeded  to  take  steps  to  collect  such  a  force  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
To  Texans,  a  moment* s  notice  is  sufficient,  when 
their  State  demands  their  services. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  insi,  by  twelve 
0* clock,  a  force  of  near  four  hundred  men,  from 
the  adjacent  counties,  had  assembled  on  the 
Rio  Salado.  At  three  o* clock  A.M.,  sixteenth,  we 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  city.  At  four 
o^clocl^  when  near  the  suburbs,  ninety  men  were 
ordered  to  dismount  and  enter  the  city  on  foot, 
when  I  posted  them  in  such  positions  as  com- 
manded those  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops; 
the  main  body  came  in  on  horseback;  at  day- 
light, several  volunteer  companies  of  San  An- 
tonio turned  out  promptly,  and  cooperated  with 
us  to  aid  the  State.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
troops  under  my  command,  not  to  fire  until  fired 
upon.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was  ascertained 
that  no  resistance  would  be  offered.  The  Federal 
troops  were  requested  to  keep  within  their  quar- 
ters until  the  Commissioners  should  agree  upon 
the  terms  by  which  the  arms  and  other  property 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  State. 

This  was  decided  by  the  Commissioners  and 
Gen.  Twiggs,  before  twelve  x. :  wherefore  I  in- 
stantly informed  the  forces  under  my  command 
of  the  fact,  and  of  there  being  no  necessity  for 
their  remaining  away  from  their  ploughs  and 
other  peaceful  avocations.  They  lefl  immediately 
for  their  homes,  conscious  of  having  rendered  ser- 
vice to  their  State,  and  giving  ofience  to  no  one 
Bave  her  enemies. 

To  make  distinctions,  where  all  acted  so  nobly, 
would  be  as  unwise  as  unjust ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  my  thanks  to  all  for  their 
gallant  and  prompt  response  to  the  call  of  tbcir 
State,  and  my  a^iration  for  their  orderly  con- 
duct whilst  we  held  the  city. 

Having  performed  the  duty  assigned  me  by  the 
enclosed  order,  I  now  report  myself  ready  to 
perform  such  service  as  shall  be  assigned  me  by 
vour  Committee  or  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  you.  The  Commissioners  having  very  kindly 
relieved  me  of  many  duties  common  to  officers 
commanding ;  it  being  my  duty  onlv  to  organize 
and  command  such  forces  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  and  guard  the  public  property  in  my 
division,  in  charge  of  persons  appointed  .by  the 
Commissioners  to  receive  the  same  from  the  Fede- 
ral officers. 

I  have  this  day  appointed  W.  T.  Meckling, 
my  Assistant-Acyutant  General,  with  the  rank  of 
captain.        I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bbn  McCulloch, 

Oolooel  OominanrMny. 


HsASQUAiiTSRS  DBPAKTinirr  or  TlxAa, ) 
Sam  A]nt>xio,  February  IS,  1861.       f 


General  Orders  No.  5. 

The  State  of  Texas  having  demanded  through 
its  Commissioners,  the  delivery  of  military  posts 
and  public  property  within  the  limits  of  this  com* 
mand ;  and  the  Commanding  General  desiring  to 
avoid  even  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between 
the  Federal  and  State  troops ;  the  posts  will  be 
evacuated  by  their  garrisons,  and  these  will  take 
up,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  can  be 
made,  their  line  of  march  out  of  Texas  by  way 
of  the  coast — marching  out  with  their  arms,  (the 
light  batteries  with  their  guns,)  clothing,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's  stores, 
subsistence,  medical  hospital  stores,  and  such 
meana  of  tran8p<Hrtation  of  every  kind,  418  may 
be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  move- 
ment of  the  troops,  prepared  for  attack  or  defence 
against  aggressions  from  any  source.  The  troops 
will  carry  with  them  provisions  as  far  as  the 
coast 

By  order  of  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs. 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

Antetant  A<yutanVOener«L 
Bax  Avtorio,  Vebmarj  18, 1861. 

The  undersigned.  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  fully  empowered  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  undertaken  by  them,  have 
formally  and  solemnly  agreed  with  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  United  States  Army,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Texas,  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  soil  of  the 
State  by  the  wav  of  the  coast ;  that  they  shall 
take  with  them  the  arms  of  the  respective  corps, 
including  the  battery  of  light  artillery  at  Fort 
Duncan,  and  the  battery  of  the  same  character 
at  Fort  Browa;  and  shall  be  allowed  the  neccs* 
sary  means  for  regular  and  comfortable  move 
ment,  provisions,  tents,  etc,  etc.,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
be  no  infhiction  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  their  wish  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  the 
troops.  They  are  our  fiiends.  They  have  here- 
tofore afibrded  to  our  people  all  the  protection  in 
their  power,  and  we  owe  them  every  considera- 
tion. 

The  public  property  at  various  posts,  other 
than  thai  above  recited  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
will  be  turned  over  to  agents  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  will  give  due  and  proper 
receipts  for  the  whole,  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
whom  they  relieve  fix)m  the  custody  of  the  pubUc 
property. 

Thomas  J.  Dsvnnt, 

P.   N.    LUCXETT, 

S;  A.  Maverick, 

Ommlrtfattew  on  behalf  of  the  CoBunRI«t 
of  Public  8a«B^. 

Tour  Committee  herewith  submit  to  the  Con- 
vention, a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  San  Antonio,  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  their  mission. 
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San  Axtovio,  Iterch  2, 1801. 
To  John  C,  RoherUon^   Chairman  of  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety : 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed bj  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  visit 
San  Antonio,  and  confer  with  Brevet  Major-Gen. 
David  £.  Twiggs,  United  States  Army  command- 
ing Department  of  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  the 
public  property  in  the  State  under  his  control, 
and  to  command  the  delivery  of  the  same,  should 
it  be  deemed  necessary,  submit  the  following  as 
a  report  of  their  proceedings  and  a  statement  of 
subjects  connected  therewith. 

Having  arrived  in  San  Antonio^  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  ult,  com- 
municated with  Gen.  Twiggs,  when  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  next  day  should  be  the  time  for 
a  formal  interview  with  him,  respecting  the  sub- 
ject entrusted  to  their  care.  Upon  calling  on 
him,  the  subject  of  the  visit  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Commissioners  were 
stated,  and  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  State  were  set  forth  as  reasons 
why  the  Federal  property  should  be  yielded  up, 
and  the  Federal  troops  removed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State.  In  answer  to  these  views  and  de- 
mand, that  officer  stated  that  "  Texas  was  not 
out  of  the  Union,  and  would  not  be  before  the 
second  day  of  March,  that  for  his  part  he  .would 
obey  the  orders  of  his  government,  but  would  not 
draw  his  sword  against  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  referred  his  *  order  book'  for  proof  of  his 
having  so  declared  in  his  communications  to  the 
War  Department'*  In  reply  to  a  question  re- 
specting his  removal  from  Texas,  he  admitted 
that  he  might  be  superseded,  and  would  only  say 
that,  *^all  should  remain  as  it  was  until  after  the 
second  of  March,  when  if  Texas  seceded  he 
would  then  deliver  up  to  the  r^ularly  constituted 
authority  of  Texas,  all  the  public  property  under 
his  control,  other  than  that  required  for  the  use 
of  the  troops  on  their  march  to  New-Mexico." 
The  credentials  of  the  Commissioners  *  were  pre- 
sented and  their  contents  stated,  but  no  intima- 
tion by  word  or  gesture  was  given 'that  he  de- 
sired either^  to  inspect  or  hear  them  read.  The 
interview  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  but  noth- 
ii^  more  tangible  was  elicited,  save  his  expressed 
determination  to  carry  the  troops  to  New-Mexico, 
and  his  resolve  to  lose  his  life  sooner  than  permit 
them  while  under  his  command  to  be  deprived 
of  the  arms  pertaining  to  their  respective  corps. 
After  the  termination  of  the  interview,  the  Com- 
missioners/ upon  consultation,  deputed  one  of 
their  number  to  call  on  Gen.  Twiggs,  and  re- 
quest from  him  a  written  statement  of  what  he 
would  be  willing  to  perform  on  or  after  the 
second  of  March.  He  declined  giving  a  written 
statement,  but  informed  the  Con\piissioner  that 
a  military  commission  would  be  selected  to  con- 
fer with  the  Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disposition  of  public  property.  Believing  that 
Qen.  Twiggs  would  neither  do  nor  consent  to 
anything  ^ing  done  that  might  possibly  place 
him  in  a  false,  or  an  apparently  false  position, 
ttther  before  the  Government  whose  interesta  he 


represented,  or  before  any  portion  of  the  American 
people,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  complications 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  command  jDf  the  depart- 
,  ment  passing  into  other  hands,  or  by  reason  of 
orders  ^m  Washington,  being  also  of  opinion 
that  the  labors  of  the  undersigned  and  the  Mili- 
tary Commission  would  result  in  nothing  but 
delay,  and .  that  the  best  interests  of  Texas  de- 
manded that  the  troops,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  thousand,  should  not  be  permitted  to  march 
into  New-Mexico,  to  hold  and  settle  the  condi- 
tion of  that  territory  as  a  free-soil  region,  or  into 
Kansas  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army  to  harass 
and  waste  our  frontier,  in  the  event  of  coercion 
being  attempted  by  the  Northern  Government, 
and  that  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  transportation  facilities,  as  likewise  the 
cavalry  horses,  would  be  lost  to  the  State,  by 
permitting  th^Federal  troops  to  pass  into  either 
New-Mexico,  Kansas  or  the  Indian  Territory — it 
was  determined  that  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
was  necessary.  In  view  of  this  consideration, 
and  in  accordance  with  previous  instructions,  an 
express  was  despatched  that  evening  to  Seguin, 
calling  on  CoL  Ben.  McCuUoch,  to  assemble  as 
large  a  force  of  the  volunteers  and  minute  men 
of  the  State  as  coold  be  immediately  collected 
and  without  delay  to  hasten  to  San  Antonio! 
The  next  day  a  communication  was  received 
from  Gen.  Twiggs,  informing  the  Commissioners 
that  Major  Vinton,  Chief-Quartermaster,  Major 
Macklin,  Paymaster,  and  Captain  Whitelcy,  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  were  appointed  to  act  as  a  Military 
Commission,  to  meet  the  undersigned  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  Federal  property.  A  con 
ference  was  had  on  this  subject,  which  resulted 
only  in  expressions  on  the  part  of  Major  Vinton 
and  Captain  Whiteley,  that  it  was  proper  and 
necessary  that  the  troops  should  leave  Texas  by 
the  Kansas  route,  that  a  considerable  time  would 
be  necessarily  consumed  in  arranging  the  heads 
of  the  various  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  much 
time  required  to  examine  the  different  points 
raised.  This  conference  terminated  without  any 
advance  being  made  towards  an  agreement  for 
the  delivery  of  the  Government  property,  or  the 
departure  of  the  'troops  from  Texas,  and  resulteiJU 
in  nothing  save  an  increased  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  undersigned,  that  delay  was  the  object  in 
view  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  in 
appointing  the  Military  ConmiissiDn,  and  the  end 
for  which  two  of  that  body  (Mi^or  Vinton  and 
Capt  Whiteley)  were  acting.  Two  other  inter- 
views were  had  in  which  the  same  purpose  was 
apparent,  and  at  the  last  inttrview  held.  Major 
Vinton,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  to  when  an  answer  would  be  given  to 
their  last  communication,  stated  that,  *^a  reply 
would  be  given  some  time  between  that  day  and 
the  seoopd  of  March."  This  closed  the  inter- 
views, and  a  second  express  was  sent  to  Col. 
McCulloch,  with  suggestions  respecting  his  move- 
ments. * 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  that  officer 
entered  San  Antonio,  with  his  command,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  city  companies,  and  about  Qn« 
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hundred  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  and  those  from 
the  Medina  and  Atascosa — ^thg^Alamo,  Commis* 
sary  and  Arsenal  buildings  were  surrounded  and 
commanding  positions  secured  before  daylight  on 
the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  buildings.  At  six  o'clock 
A.M.,  a  demand,  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  their 
instructions,  M'as  again  made  on  Gen.  Twiggs,  for 
the  surrender  of  all  public  property  and  posts, 
nd  the  interview  between  that  officer  and  the 
undersignod,  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the 
posts  held  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  the  deliir- 
ory  of  all  public  property  in  San  Antonio  to  the 
Commissioners.  The  United  States  troops  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  clothing,  etc.,  etc,  and 
marched  out  that  evening  to  encamp  at  the  San 
Pedro  Springs,  about  one  mile  from  the  city, 
there  to  remain  until  transportation  was  furnished 
to  convey  them  to  the  coa««t. 

The  property  and  posts  in  the  xity  are  held 
and  guarded  by  seventy  citizen  soldiers.  ^ego> 
tiations  were  continued  during  the  seventeenth, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  were  termi- 
nated, by  Gen.  Twiggs  agreeing  that  all  posts 
held  by  the  Federal  troops,  should  be  pelded  to 
the  Commissioners,  as  likewise  all  public  pro- 
perty under  his  control ;  that  the  troops  should 
rctam  the  arms  belonging  to  the  respective  corps, 
which  included  two  batteries  of  light  artillery, 
the  clothing  of  the  men,  the  necessary  stores, 
etc,  etc,  for  an  orderly  movement  to  the  coast; 
the  transportation  facilities,  on  reaching  the  coast, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  agents  authorised  to  re- 
ceive them. 

The  arrangements  entered  into  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  General  Commanding  the 
Federal  Troops  in  Texas,  it  is  believed,  are  the 
best  (so  far  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  State, 
its  honor,  and  pecuniary  interest)  that  could  be 
made.  At  the  same  time,  no  humiliating  condi- 
tions or  unnecessary  restrictions  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  officers  of  the  late  United  States 
Government.  The  departure  of  the  troops,  by 
way  of  the  coast,  was  viewed  from  the  beginning, 
by  the  Commissioners,  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, coupled  with  a  question  of  property — both 
ends  having  been  attained.  The  permitting  of 
two  batteries  of  light  artillery  to  leave  the  State, 
has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  people.  Those  persons,  howevo*,  do 
not  consider  or  ignore  the  fact  that  these  bat- 
teries belong  to,  and  constitute  as  completely  the 
arms  of  an  artillery  corps,  as  do  the  muskets  of 
the  infantry,  or  sabre,  or  carbine  of  the  cavalry ; 
that  with  Texas  it  was  a  mere  question  of  prop- 
erty not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
value;  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  his  officers  and  men, 
it  was  a  question  of  honor  —  a  principle  dear  to 
the  humblest  as  to  the  highest  Soldier  in  the 
army ;  that  Gen.  Twiggs  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  Sooner  Jthan  see 
his  men  dishonored  or  disgraced  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  arms.  It  is  true  the  eight  guns 
could  have  been  secured,  but  at  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  more  than  twenty  times  their  value,  in 
iha  nnynient  and  subsistence  of  the  volunteer 
-^sary  for  that  purpose,  to  whidi  might 


be  added  the  probabilities  of  a  collision  with  its 
attendant  loss  of  life,  and  the  grave  consequences 
necessarily  resulting  therefrom.  In  addition  to 
this,  may  be  stated  the  loss  to  Texas  of  all  the 
mule  teams,  cavalry  horses,  etc,  at  the  upper 
posts  of  Bliss,  Quitman,  Davis,  Stockton,  Lan- 
caster, Hudson,  apd  Fort  Clarke,  which  would 
have  been  carried  with  the  troops  at  these  posts' 
into  New-Mexico,  with  the  humiliation  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  soldier,  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command. 

For  the  coirespondence  between  the  under- 
signed. Gen.  Tw^iggs,  Col.  McCulloch,  and  the  Mil- 
itary Commission,  see  documents  numbered  from 
one  to  sixteen  inolusive. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  property  secured 
to  the  State,  no  exact  statement  can  be  made  of 
the  amount  remaining  at  the  different  posts,  un- 
til inventories  are  received  from  the  agents  des- 
patched  to  those  points.  The  enture  value  se- 
cured to  the  State,  may  be  estimated,  at  a  fair  val- 
uation, as  being  worth  not  less  than  $1,600,000. 
It  consists  as  follows : 

At  the  San  Antonio  D6p6t,  cost  of 
Arsenal  grounds,  buildings,  and 
material  of  every  kind  on  the 
ground, 

Ordnance  stores,  including  arms, 
powder  and  ammunition,  of  ev- 
ery kind, 

Brass  guns,  howitzers,  etc,  etc, 
at  different  posts  in  Texas, 

Quartermaster's  stores,        .     .     . 

Commissary  stores, 

Medical  and  hospital  stores,     .     . 

Soldiers'  clothing,  camp  and  garri- 
son equipage, 

Total  amount  of  property  at  San 
Antonio,  including  cannon  at  dif- 
ferent posts  valued  at  $24,685, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mules,  cav- 
alry horses,  transportation  facil- 
ities, camels,  provisions,  and 
other  property  at  the  various 
posts,  exclusive  of  buildings,  will 
amount,  at  first  cost,  to  not  less 
than 

Making,  in  all,  available  to  the  State 
for  purposes  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  and  for 
other  uses,  should  the  same  be- 
come necessary.  

Total, $1,481,808  89 

The  cost  of  placing  the  above  property  at  its 
various  locations,  has  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  less  than  $100,000. 

Surplus  of  funds  seized  in  San  Antonio,  esti- 
mated at  $28,472. 

For  lists  of*  the  above  .property,  see  exhibits 
marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K. 

For  lists  of  person  retained,  for  the  present,  ia 
the  public  employment^  in  connection  with  the 
Quartermaster's  and  Commissary  Department,  see 
report  of  agent,  marked  Exhibit  L. 

The  successor  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  Col  C.  A.  KYaite^ 
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•rriTed  in  this  city  a  few  hours  after  the  negotia- 
tions with  Gen.  Twigj?s  had  been  closed.  Since 
that  time,  the  undersigned  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  settling  questions  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  troops  towards  the  coast,  and 
arranging  the  necessarjr  means  for  their  transpor- 
tation. / 

Competent  persons  have  been  selected  to  pro- 
ceed to,  and  take  charge  of,  the  property  at  the 
posts  about  being  abandoned  by  the  Federal 
troops.  Bonds,  with  sufficient  secjiirities,  have 
been  required  and  given,  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  agents.  Small 
detachments  of  men,  for  the  protection  of  the 
buildings  and  public  property  at  each  post,  have 
been  despatched  under  the  orders  of  Col.  McCul- 
loch.  The  detachments  sent  to  the  different 
posts,  vary  in  number  from  ten  to  twenty-five. 
They  will  remain  at  the  points  designated^  until 
further  action  is  had  bv  the  Convention,  or  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  6n  this  subject,  see  docu- 
ment number  twenty-five. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  in- 
formation having  been  received  that  Capt  King, 
"  U.  St  A.,"  encamped  with  his  company  near 
this  city,  had  efilisted  a  soldier  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  late  United  States  Government,  a 
note  was  despatched  to  Col.  Waite,  demanding 
the  immediate  discharge  of  the  enlisted  man,  and 
requesting  that  no  further  enlistments  should  be 
permitted  by  him  in  Texas.  For  his  reply,  an- 
nouncing the  discharge  of  the  soldier,  and  stating 
that  noUiing  of  the  kind  would  be  permitted  by 
him,  see  documents  numbers  17  and  18. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  confided  to 
the  undersigned,  in  reference  to  obtaining  all  pub- 
lic moneys  or  funds,  tlie  most  determined  unwill- 
mgncss  to  give  any  information  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  disbursing  officers  in  this  city,  with 
the  exception  of  Major  Macklin,  Paymaster ;  Capt 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  Capt  W. 
B.  Blair,  Chief  of  Commissary  Department 

On  the  evening  after  the  surrender  of  the  prop- 
erty and  posts  in  San  Antonio,  the  safe  of  Capt 
Reynolds,  in  his  office  at  the  Alamo,  was  taken 
possession  of  The  amount  of  public  funds  con- 
tained therein  is  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This  amount  is  more  than  covered  by 
the  debts  previously  contracted  with  and  due 
citizens. 

With  a  view  of  securing  to  the  people  of  Texas 
the  sums  due  them,  and  to  prevent  the  money' 
from  being  carried  out  of  the  State,  as  also  with 
the  intention  of  securing  any  surplus  funds,  and 
for  the  pvrpose  of  asceitaining  the  debts  due  our 
citizens,  with  the  desire  of  having  some  reliable 
data  upon  which  the  State  might  act  with  ref- 
erence to  the  honest  or  fradulent  claims  that  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  brought  against  her,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Federal  property  in  Texas,  the 
Conimrssipncrs  repeatedly  requested  a  statement 
from  the  disbursing  officers,  of  the  funds  and 
credit**  belonging  to  their  departments,  with  a  list 
of  the  debts  contracted  by  them  in  the  State.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  1861,  the  request 
was  again  made,  and  the  questions  set  forth  in 


the  document  numbered  twenty,  were  presented, 
and  answers  required.  Capt  Blair,  Coumiissary, 
and  Major  Macklin,  Paymaster,  have  answered. 
By  the  answer  of  Capt  Blair,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  debts  exceed  the  funds  and  credits  of  his  de- 
partment From  the  statement  of  Major  Mack* 
lin,  it  appears  tliat  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thou* 
sand  four  hundred  and  seventj'-two  dollars  will 
remain  after  all  claims  against  his  department  haVo 
been  liquidated.  This  money  is  supposed  to  be 
en  route  from  New -Orleans  to  this  city,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  undersigned  to 
seise  and  secure  it  Upon  receiving  the  answers  of 
Capt  BUur  and  Major  Macklin,  the  guard  placed 
upon  their  offices  were  immediately  withdrawn* 
See  answers  of  Capt  Blair  and  Major  Macklin^ 
marked  numbers  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
Major  Vinton,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Major  Mc- 
Clure,  Paymaster,  and  Capt  Whiteloy,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  having  refused  to  answer,  or  give  any 
information  on  the  subject,  the  guards  placed 
upon  their  offices  on  the  twenty-seventh  ult, 
still  remain.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Major 
Macklin  and  Capt  Blair  were  willing;  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  enquiry,  to  make  a  statement,  and 
that  guards  were  placed  at  their  offices  more  for 
the  pYirpose  of  preventing  invidious  remarks,  than 
fi*om  any  other  cause.  For  ftoher  information 
respecting  the  demands  for  public  funds,  see  docu- 
ments numbered  fi^m  2  to  28  inclusive. 

•In  a  previous  communication,  you  were  in- 
formed that  Major  Macklin  had  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to 
act  as  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  until  fur- 
ther action  by  your  body  or  the  Convention.  lie 
has  resigned  his  position  in  the  United  States  Ar« 
my,  and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned 
him.  You  were  also  informed  that  Capt  Key* 
nolds  had  been  appointed  to  control  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  etc.  lie  has  tendered  hh 
resignation,  and  is  awaiting  the  action  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  Messrs.  Maverick  and 
Luckett  are  at  present,  assisted  by  competent 
agents,  performing  the  duties  connected  with  the 
Quartermaster's  Department 

The  two  companies  of  United  States  troops, 
formerly  stationed  in  this  city,  passed  through 
on  their  march  to  the  coast  this  morning. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  have  been  paid,  or,  to  some  ex- 
tent, assumed  by  them,  while  the  outlay  caused 
by  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  troops 
to  the  coast,  will  be  paid  by  their  officers.  The 
expenses  incident  to  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  now  belonging  to  Texas 
must  be  paid  by  her.  An  estimate  of  the  liabili- 
ties which  have  accrued,  will  bo  presented  for 
your  consideration.  All  needless  expenses  havo 
been  cut  off,  both  as  regards  the  rent  of  buildings 
and  the  employment  of  men.  A  still  greater  re« 
duction  will  be  made  in  a  few  days. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  J.  Dbvinb, 

P.    X.    LUCKBTT, 

S.  A.  Maverick, 
CoiniiilHloiieri  on  beluUf  of  C6m.  of  Public  Safetjr. 
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AufTUC,  March  A,  1861. 

To  Hon,  John  0.  Rohertwm^  Chairman  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety : 

As  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  report,  the 
undersigned  would  state  that,  having  received  in- 
formation three  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
force  under  Col.  McCulloch,  at  San  Antonio,  that 
f<Air  wagons  with  arms  and  fixed  ammunition 
had  been  despatched — two  via  Indianola  for  Fort 
Brown,  and  two  for  Fort  Mason — a  force  was  im- 
mediately sent  in  pursuit ;  the  teams  on  the  In- 
dianola road  were  overtaken  about  forty  miles, 
and  those  destined  for  Fort  Mason  about  sixty 
miles  from  San  Antonio,  the  wagons  were  brought 
to  that  city  and  their  contents  deposited  in  the 
Ordnance  Department 

Having  received  information  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  inst,  that  depredations  were  being 
committed  on  public  property  at  Camp  Verde,  by 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  Company  A,  First  Infan- 
try, United  States  Army,  a  note  was  immediately 
forwarded  to  CoL  Waite,  informing  him  of  the 
fiict,  and  that  such  depredation  was  considered  a 
violation  of  the  stipulations  entered  into  between 
Gen.  Twiggs  and  the  undersigned,  and  that  Uie 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  any  company,  com- 
mitting any  depredations  m  the  future,  would  be 
held  personally  liable,  and  requested  Col.  Waite 
to  remove  the  troops  from  that  post  without  de- 
lay. Capt  Frank  Hubert's  company  of  Wash- 
ington County  volunteers,  numbering  twenty-five 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  Haynes,  then 
in  San  Antonio,  were  directed  to  march  next 
morning  at  daylight  for  Camp  Verde,  and  there 
remain  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property 
>  and  buildings  until  further  orders. 

The  public  funds,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
report  as  being  en  route  from  the  coast  to  San 
Antonio,  were  seized  by  a  portion  of  Capt  Edgar's 
Company  of  Alamo  Guards,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  inst,  and  are  now  in  the  Alamo  buildings 
under  guard,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion. See  report  of  Commissioners,  Exhibit  W. 
.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in 
view  of  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  General  commanding  the  Fed- 
eral troops  in  Texas  into  a  surrender  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
a  delivery' of  the  public  property  under  his  con- 
trol in  Texas,  without  bloodshed  —  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see— ^the  city  authorities  deemed  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  dose  all  places  of  public  resort  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  CoL  McCulloch, 
and  during  Iho  time  the  troops  raised  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  those  from  other  counties,  remained 
under  arms. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  a  more  orderly  body  of  men,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  never  appeared  under  arms; 
their  conduct  throughout  was  of  a  character  well 
calculated  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  the  cause,  to  uphold  which,  they  had- 


left  their  homes  and  appeared  in  arms. — All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted   T.  J.  DIevinb, 

Op  b«hair  of  tbe  Commlaionen. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  United  States 
troops,  stationed  on  the  Indian  fh>ntier,  and  the 
frontier  bordering  on  Mexico,  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  have  been  removed,  and  are  on  the  line 
of  march  to  the  Gulf  coast  The  moral  of  their 
presence  to  prevent  Indian  depredations  having 
been  destroyed,  it  is  thought  that  the  frontier  is 
in  most  imminent  danger,  and  they  have  evidence 
of  very  recent  murders  in  that  region. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  people  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  frontier  are  true  and  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  the  SouUi,  and  look  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  Convention  to  furnish  them  with 
immediate  and  prompt  protection.  Encouraged 
and  aided  by  the  enemies  of  Texas,  the  Indmns 
will,  unless  timely  assistance  be  furnished,  com- 
mit the  most  horrid  depredations.  With  the  view 
of  rendering  to  the  fW>ntier  this  protection,  and 
that  it  may  be  accomplished  speedily  and  effi- 
ciently, as  well  also  to  show  to  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  of  which  we  hope  soon 
to  become  a  member,  that  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  what  is  due  to  our  people ;  and  as  an  indication 
to  that  government  of  what  is  expected  for  our 
defence,  and  particularly  to  save  Uie  lives  of  our 
women  and  children  in  that  region,  the  Com- 
mittee instruct  me  to  report  an  Ordinance  for  the 
raising  of  volunteer  forces,  which  they  hope  the 
Convention  will  find  it  expedient  to  adopt 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

John  C.  Robertson, 

ChalniMii  Oommittee  of  Public  Safety. 

Correspondence  between  the  Commissioners  to  San 
Antonio,  Gen.  Twiggs  and  the  Military  Com^ 
mission : 

Bait  Aaroino,  Febraair  8,  1861. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  interview  which 
the  undersigned  had  with  you  this  morning,  in 
the  presence  of  Major  Nichols,  in  regard  to  the 
public  property  and  your  disposition  to  keep  the 
same  in  its  present  position  until  Mareh  second, 
proximo,  the  undersigned  beg  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  them,  in  writing,  such  statements  as  you 
may  deem  material  and  proper  on  that  subject 
With  high  consideration, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
^  Tdomas  J.  Devinb, 

Samuel  A.  Maverick, 

•  P.    N.    LUCXBTT, 

CommlMloiMn  on  behalf  of  the  OonTontlon  of  tht 

People  of  Tezju. 

To  Majop-Gen.  D,  E.  Twigos, 

Commmnding  I>«|MirtmeDt  of  Texai. 

BlAOQUARTBM  DbPAKTMBIIT  OT  TbZAS,  ) 

Sam  Amtoxio,  February  9, 18(S1     f 

To  Messrs,  Thomas  J,  Decine,  Samuel  A,  Mat- 
erieh,  and  P,  N,  Luekett,  Commissioners  on 
behalf  of  the  Convention   of  the  Pecple  oj 
Texas,  San  Antonio,  Texas  : 
Gektlevrx  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Department,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  eighth 
inst,  and  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  he  has 
this  day  appointed  a  military  commission  to  meet 
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the  Commtsaioners  on  behalf  of  the  Gonventioif  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  to  transact  the  necessary 
business  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Federal 
property. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

Ai«lstaat  Adjaicnt-Gencnd. 

HiABQUABmfl  DiPAirmiT  ov  Tixab,  ) 
Bax  AJtTono,  Vebramry  8, 1S61.     f 

SPKtAt  Obdkrs,  No.  20. 

A  Military  Commission,  to  consist  of  Major 
David  H.  Vinton,  Quartermaster,  Major  Sackfield 
Macklin,  paymaster,  and  Captain  Robert  H.  K. 
Whiteley,  Ordnance  Department,  A  hereby  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of 
the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
Thomas  J.  Devine,  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  and  P. . 
N.  Luckett,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  to  transact  such  business  as  relates 
to  the  disposition  of  the  public  property,  upon  the 
demands  of  the  State  of  Texas.    By  order  of 

Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs. 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

JLnbUni  A^JoUnt-G^nenL 

8am  Awono,  Tthmmrf  9,  IStfl. 

GfiirrLBXEN:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this 
date,  in  which  you  appoint  twelve  oVlock  to-day, 
or  any  hour  this  afternoon,  for  meeting  you  to 
consider  the  business  connected  with  our  several 
commissions.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  conform  to  your  appointment  The  want 
of  instructions  from  Major-Gen.  Twiggs,  delayed 
by  untoward  circumstances,  will  prevent  our  meet- 
ing you  to-day ;  but  we  will,  if  it  suits  your  con- 
venience, have  the  honor  to  receive  you  at  Gen. 
Twiggs^s  office,  on  Monday,  at  nine  oVlock  a.m., 
to  enter  upon  the  business  you  may  then  lay  be- 
fore us. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully, 
xour  obedient  servants, 
D.  H.  Vinton, 

Mfljorand  QaartermMter. 

Sackfield  Macrlin, 

Paymaster  U.  S.  Army. 

R.  H.  K.  WnrrELEY, 

Cftptalo  of  Ordnance. 

To  Messrs.  T.  J.  Devine,  Samuel  A.  Maverick, 
P.  N.  Lucrstt, 

OoouBlfltloneri  on  behalf  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
flan  Antonio,  Texaa. 

Sa*  AsToirio,  February  11,  IMl. 

7b  Majiyr  D.  E,  Vinton,  SachfUld  Maehlin, 
Gapt  JKl  K.  Whiteley,  Military  Commission: 
Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  .them,  do  now  demand  of  you, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  State  of  Teicas,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, as  they  have  heretofore  demanded  of 
Brevet  Mi^or-Gen.  Twiggs,  Commanding  in  the 
Department  of  Texas,  a  delivery  of  all  the  arms 
of  every  description,  military  stored  including 
quartermaster's,  commissary  and  medical  stores, 
ftnd  public  moneys,  and  everything  else  under  the 


control  of  the  General  in  command,  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government 

If  an  affirmative  answer*  is  not  given  to  this  de- 
mand, the  following. questions  are  submitted  for 
your  consideration,  and  answers  to  the  same  are 
respectfully  required : 

Do  you  consent  and  agree  to  the  following  stipu- 
lations ? 

1st  That  everything  under  the  control  of  the 
Commanding  General  in  the  Department  of  Texas 
shall  remain  in  statu  quo,  until  the  second  day 
of  March  next  ? 

2d.  That  no  movemeht,  change  of  position,  or 
concentration  of  the  troops  shall  take  place  ? 

8d.  That  none  of  the  arms,  ordnanee,  military 
stores,  or  other  property,  shall  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore that  time — ordinary  consumption  excepted  f 

4th.  That  upon  the  second  of  March,  the  pub- 
lic property  in  Texas  shall,  without  delay,  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  undersigned  or  such  other  Com- 
missioners who  may  be  Authorised  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Convention  f 

An  answer  is  respectfully  required. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  -fery  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Deviiye, 
S.  A.  Mavebick, 
P.  N.  Luckett, 

Conunlfaionen  on  behalf  of  the  ConTentlon. 
Sah  AxTOirio,  February  12, 1861. 

To  Messrs,  T?iomas  J,  Devine,  S,  A,  Mater iek, 
P.  K,  Luckett,  Commissioners  on  behalf  4^  the 
Convention  of  the  People  of  Texas : 
Gentlemen  :  We,  the  Military  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Major-General  Twiggs,  have  had  the 
honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  the  elev- 
enth inst,  while  in  convention,  demanding  of  us, 
"  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  Texas,  in  Convention  assembled,'* 
a  delivery  of  *^  all  arms  of  every  description,  mi- 
litary stores,  including  quartermaster's,  commis- 
sary and  medical  stores,  and  public  moneys,  and 
everything  else  under  the  control  of  the  General 
in  command,  belonging  to  the  Government  ;'*  add- 
ing that,  *^  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  not  given  to 
this  demand,"  you  submit  the  following  questions 
for  our  consideration  and  reply,  viz. : 

"Do  you  consent  and  agree  to  the  following 
stipulations : 

'*  1st  That  everything  under  the  control  of  the 
General  commanding  in  the  Department  of  Texas, 
shall  remaiii  in  statu  quo,  until  the  second  day 
of  March  next  ? 

2d.  Thai  no  movement,  change  of  position,  or 
concentration  of  the  troops  shall  take  place  ? 

*'  3d.  That  none  of  the  arms,  ordnance,  military 
stores,  or  other  property,  shall  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore that  time,  ordinary  consumption  excepted  ? 
**4th.  That  upon  the  second  of  March,  the  pub 
lie  property  in  Texas  shall,  without  delay,  br.  de 
livered  up  to  the  undersigned,  or  such  other  Com- 
missioners who  may  be  authorised  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Convention  f ' 

To  the  first  of  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  we 
have  the  honor  to  state,  that  we  are  willing  that 
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evaything  shall  remain  in  $tatu  qvo  until  the 
second  of  March  next ;  provided,  that  the  General 
commanding  the  Department  shall  not  receiye 
ordors  from  higher  authority  than  himself  to  re- 
move the  troops  from  Texas,  or  find  it  necessary 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians, the  enemies  of  Texas  and  of  our  common 
country,  or  attacks  upon  the  troops  or  military 
posts  in  Texas,  hy  irresponsible  parties  coming 
^m  any  quarter  whatever. 

With  r^ard  to  your  second  proposition,  it  is 
hereby  agreed,  that  no  movement  or  change  of 
position  of  the  troops  shall  take  place,  unless  the 
Commanding  General  shall  find  it  nocessaty  to 
act  under  the  contingencies  mentioned  in  the  next 
preceding  answer. 

To  tho  third  question  we  reply,  that  as  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Commanding  General  to 
dispose  ot,  or  to  place  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
authorities  of  Texas,  any  of  the  property  other- 
wise than  to  meet  with  it  the  common  wants  of 
the  military  service,  so  do  we  agree  to  your  pro- 
position. 

And  to  your  last  inquiry  we  have  to  remark, 
that  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Texas, 
whether  made  through  you  or  other  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  for  the  purpose,  will  be  yieldM 
under  the  following  conditions,  viz. :  That*  the 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  being 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Commanding  General, 
and  considered  as  peculiarly  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual accountability  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  those  officers,  involving  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  bondsmen,  and  being  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops  and  debts  already  con- 
tracted in  Texas,  they  will  not  be  relinquished  on 
the  demand  of  Texas.  That  the  troops  now  in 
the  Department  of  Texas  shall  retain  their  legiti- 
mate arms  in  possession,  and  march  out  of  Texas 
with  them ;  the  requisite  ammunition,  dothing, 
and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's 
stores,  subsistence,  medical  and  hospital  stores, 
and  such  means  of  transportation  of  every  kind  as 
may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  move- 
ment of  the  troops  from  Texas,  prepared  for  attack 
or  defence  against  aggression  from  any  source. 
That  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  at  Depart- 
ment headquarters,  their  families  and  movable 
§roperty,  shall  be  transported  in  their  egress  from 
'exas,  oy  the  public  means  now  at  this  dep6t, 
which  means  shall  be  retained  for  that  purpose ; 
and  when  such  service  shall  have  been  performed, 
the  said  means  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  regu- 
larly authorized  persons  to  receive  them.  That 
all  property  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of 
Texas,  under  tho  foregoing  stipulations,  shall  be 
receipted  for  by  agents  appointed  by  said  author- 
ities. 

We  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  your  obe- 
dient servants,  D.  H.  Vinton, 

Major  and  Quartermaster. 

Sackfield  Mack  LIN, 

Paynuuitcr  V.  S.  Army. 

R.  H.  K.  Wurr-ELEV, 

Captain  of  Ordnance. 


Sax  Ainromo,  F^bmary  14, 1961. 

Major  D.  ff.  Vinton^  Major  SaeJr field  Maeklin^ 
Capt.  R,  H.  K.  Whiteley,  Military  Commis$ion 
aeting  on  hthaJf  of  Major-Oen,  D.  E,  Twiggs: 

Gentlesiek:  The  undersigned  Commissioners 
on  behalf  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
acting  through  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
have  had  ^e  honor  to  receive  your  communica- 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  inst,  while  in  conference, 
and  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  answers  ooiv> 
tained  in  your  note  as  follows :  We  are  unable  to 
accept  as  satisfactory  your  answer  to  tluit  ques* 
tion  in  our  note  of  the  eleventh  instant,  relating  to 
the  movement  or  position  of  the  troops  in  Texai^ 
as  your  reply,  by  a  reasonable  construction  of 
its  language,  if  not  in  express  terms,  nsseKs  the 
right  and  intention  of  the  General  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Texas,  to  make  any  move- 
ment by  the  troops  that  may  be  ordered  by  an 
authority  higher  than  himself  The  question  ia 
consequently  left  unanswered  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  object  which  the  undersigned  had  in  view  in 
presenting  this  question  for  consideration,  which 
object  was  fiilly  set  forth  in  the  conference  of  tho 
eleventh  inst  If  the  question  be  considered  as 
answo^d  by  your  reply  to  ■  it,  then  the  under- 
signed are  constrained  to  consider  it  as  a  sub* 
stantial  denial  of  their  demand  on  that  subject 

The  non-acceptance  of  the  terms  contained  in 
your  second  answer,  rests  upon  the  same  reasons 
as  those  set  forth  in  reply  to  your  firnt  answer. 
The  third  answer  is  as  the  undersigned  had  rca« 
son  to  believe  it  would  bo,  and  is  accepted. 

The  terms  embraced  in  your  reply  to  our  last 
inquiry,  are  accepted,  with  the  following  condi- 
tions: First,  that  all  moneys  in  Texas,  for  tho 
payment  of  troops,  or  the  liquidation  of  debts  of 
eveiy  description,  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  be  considered  applicable 
to  those  purposes,  and  be  turned  over  to  tho 
Commissioners  for  their  disposal  accordingly,  and 
guarantees  will  be  given  by  the  undersigned,  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  same,  and  all  funds  in 
Texas,  held  for  the  Federal  Government,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  exception,  shall  be  given  up 
and  receipted  for  by  the  undersigned.  That  portion 
of  the  last  answer  is  accepted,  which  claims  the  re- 
tention by  the  troops  in  Texas  of  their  arms  and 
clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  qnarttermas- 
ter^s  stores, subsistence,  medical  and  hospital  stores, 
and  such  means  of  transportation  of  eyfxry  kind, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly 
movemeut  of  the  troops  from  Texas,  prepared  for 
attack  or  defence  from  any  source ;  provided  tho 
troops  shall  march  to  the  coast,  in  detachments  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred,  each  detachment  to 
be  at  least  three  days'  march  apart ;  and  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  point  or  points  of  embarkation,  the 
teams  or  means  of  transportation,  with  the  artiller\\ 
(if  any  be  taken  by  the  troops,)  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  agent  appointed  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  the  same.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  last 
answer,  rqlating  to  the  means  of  transportation 
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for  the  officers,  their  families,  servients  and  pro- 
perty, is  accepted  according  to  its  terms. 

W  e  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servants,  Thomas  J.  Devine, 

P.  N.  LUCKETT, 

S.  A.  Maverick, 

OominiiaioQen  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  PubUo  Safety. 

flAir  Amomo,  Febraary  16, 1861. 

To  Messrs.  T.  J.  Devine^  Samuel  A.  Maverieh, 
F.  N.  Luckett^  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  People  of  Texas: 

Gentlemen  :  In  acknowledgment  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  fourteenth  inst,  wherein  you 
disagree  to  certain  points  in  our  letter  of  the 
twelfth  inst,  the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to 
say,  that  the  conditions  you  prescribe  for  the 
movement  of  the  Federal  troops  from  Texas,  will 
necessarily  check,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  fur- 
ther conference  with  you  on  that  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  is  one  over  which  we  have  no  control 

The  Commander  of  the  Department,  whoever 
he  may  be,  whether  acting  under  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  by  the  advice  or  instructions  of  his  su- 
periors, has  exclusive  authority  in  such  cases ;  and 
to  him  must  we  refer  the  present  one,  with  a  re- 
port of  all  our  proceedings,  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval ;  and  in  view  of  an  immediate  change  of 
commanders  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  Gen. 
Twiggs  having  been  superseded  by  Col.  Waite, 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Commission 
appointed  by  the  former  officers,  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  and  sanction  of  the 
latter,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  execute  whatever 
measures  may  be  recommended  and  adopted  un- 
der the  action  of  that  Committee. 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  remark, 
that  they  cannot  but  regret  that  the  reasons 
given  in  objection  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  disbursing 
officers,  have  not  met  with  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  your  Commission,  they  can  only  hope 
that  upon  reconsideration  your  views  may  un- 
dergo a  change.  Under  any  circumstances  we 
hope  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Texas  Committee  of  Safety,  will  exert  their  influ- 
ence to  avert  violence,  either  on  the  part  of  any 
irregular  forces  or  organized  military  parties  of 
whatever  size.  Believing  that  everything  may  be 
done  in  a  manner,  honorable  to  the  present  con- 
tending parties,  and  for  the  quiet  and  safety  of 
the  community  in  which  we  reside,  we  have  full 
faith  that  your  Commission  will  so  act  as  to 
bring  about  results  which  may  prevent  a  collision 
between  the  troops  of  Texas  and  those  of  the 
Federal  Government 

We  are,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servants, 
D.  H.  Vinton, 

MiUoc  *n<I  Qoartcnnader. 

Sackfisld  Macrlin, 

Paymaster  U.  &  Army. 
R   H.    K.    WlIITELET, 

Captain  of  Ordnance. 

Sup.  Doc.  8. 


CUv  Akvorio,  Tbxas,  ) 

February  16, 1861,  6  o*clock  a.ii.  f 

To  the  Officer  in  Command  of  the  Department  of 
Texas: 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  required  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  to  deliver  up 
all  military  posts  and  public  property  held  by 
or  under  your  control. 

Respectfully,  etc.,  etc., 

.  TuoMAS  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Mavekick, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 
Oommlaiioners  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

Sax  Amroino,  February  17, 1861. 

Bretet  Major-Gen.  D.  E.  Ttoiggs,   Commanding 

Department  of  Texas: 

Sib  :  In  our  communication  of  the  sixteenth 
instant,  we  required  a  delivery  up  by  you,  of  the 
position  held,  and  public  property  held  by  or 
under  your  control,  as  Commander  in  this  De- 
partment As  no  reply,  save  your  verbal  de- 
claration (which  declaration  was  that  you  **gave 
up  everything  ")  has  been  given  to  our  note,  and 
as  the  undersigned  are  most  anxious  to  avoid 
even  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  the 
Federal  troops  and  the  force  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  a  collision  which  all  reflect- 
ing persons  desire  to  avoid,  and  the  consequences 
of  which,  no  man  can  predict ;  we  again  demand 
the  surrender  up  to  the  undersigned,  of  all  the 
posts  and  public  property,  held  by  you  or  under 
your  control,  in  this  Department 

Please  answer  immediately. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LrCKETT, 
Commisiionera  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  PubUo  Safety. 

HSASQUASTSRS  DSPAIITMIIIT  OF  TrXAS,  ) 

Sax  AaroMio,  February  17,  1861.       f 

Messrs.   Thomas  J.  Devine,  S.  A.  Materiel,  P. 

N.   Lueketty   Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the 

Committee  of  Public  Safety: 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication 
of  this  date,  I  have  to  say  that  you  are  alread}r 
aware  of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of 
the  public  property  of  this  department,  and  I 
now  repeat,  that  I  will  direct  the  positions  held 
by  the  Federal  troops,  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  State  of  Texas;  pro- 
vided the  troops  retain  their  arms  and  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermastcr*s 
stores,  subsistence,  medical,  hospital  stores,  and 
such  means  of  transportation  of  every  kind,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  orderly 
movement  of  the  troops  from  Texas,  prepared 
for  attack  or  defence  against  aggressions  from 
any  source.  D.  E.  Twioos, 

Breret  liiOor-O^neral  United  States  Army,  Commandliag 

the  OeparUnent. 
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Bur  AxTOSio,  Febrnary  17, 1861. 

To  Brevet  Major- Gen,  D.  E.  Twiggs^  Command- 
ing the  Department  of  Texas : 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this 
date,  we  have  to  say,  that  we  accept  the  terms 
therein  set  forth,  with  the  conditions  stated  in 
our  note  of  the  fourteenth  instant,  namely,  that 
the  troops  shall  leave  Texas  by  way  of  the  coast, 
and  upon  arriving  at  the  point  or  points  of  em- 
barkation, will  deliver  up  to  the  authorized  agents 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  all  means  of  trans- 
poi-tation  of  every  kind  used  by  them,  as  like- 
wise the  artillery,  if  any  be  taken. 

Respectfully,  etc.,  etc, 
Thomas  J.  Devinb, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.    N.    LUCKETT, 
Commlsslonera  oq  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  PubUc  Safety. 

Ba&dquartbrb,  DBrARTMKsrr  op  Tkzas,  } 
Sam  Ajctowio,  February  18, 1S61.       j 

To  MesttTB.    Thomas  J.  Detine^  S.  A,  Marerkl^ 
P.  N,  L'ueJcett^  Commmioners  on  hehalfofthe 
Convention  of  the  People  of  Texas : 
Gentlemen  :  Your  communication  of  the  seven- 
teenth instant,  which  you  say  is  a  reply  to  mine, 
written  yesterday,  the  seventeenth  instant,  was 
received  last  night.     I  consent  to  the  conditions 
that  the  troops  shall  leave  Texas  by  way  of  the 
coast,  with  the  provision  expressed  in  my  com- 
munication of  yesterday. 

As  to  the  condition  of  surrendering  the  guns 
of  the  light  batteries,  that,  you  must  see,  would 
be  an  act  which  would  cast  a  lasting  disgrace 
upon  the  arms  of  the  United  States  ;  and  under 
no  circumstances  can  I  believe  that  the  State  of 
Texas  would  demand  such  a  sacrifice  at  my 
hands,  and  more  particularly  so  when  I  have 
yielded  so  much  to  meet  what  I  deem  to  be  due 
to  the  State,  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  col- 
lision between  the  Federal  and  State  troops.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  in- 
sist on  a  demand  which,  you  must  see,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  grant 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  Twiggs, 

Brevet  Miyjor-QenenJ,  Uuited  Stat^  Army,  Commanding 

the  DeparUnent. 

Sax  Axtokio,  February  18, 18^. 

To  Brevet  Major-Gen,  D.  E.  Ticiggs,  United 
States  Army^  Commanding  Department  of 
Texas. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this 
date,  we  have  to  say  that  we  accept  the  terms 
therein  stated,  namely,  that  the  two  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  with  the  arms  for  the  infantry  and 
cavalry,  shidl  be  retained  by  the  troops  under 
your  command,  all  other  property  as  set  forth  in 
our  previous  communication,  to  be  delivered  up 
to  agents  authorized  to  receive  it 

We  remain,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 

S.  A.  Maverick, 
Oommiwioners  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  PubUc  Safety. 


HJBASQITAKTKKS  DXPAKTinnT  OP  TsZAS,  I 

San  Antokio,  February  18, 1861.       f 

General  Orders  No.  5. 

The  State  of  Texas,  having  demanded,  through 
its  Commissioners,  the  delivery  of  the  military 
posts  and  public  property,  within  the  limits  of 
this  command;  and  the  Commanding  General 
desiring  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  a  col- 
lision between  the  Federal  and  State  troops  ;  the 
posts  will  be  evacuated  by  their  garrisons,  and 
these  will  take  up,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre- 
parations can  be  made,  the  line  of  march  out  of 
Texas  by  way  of  the  coast,  marching  out  with 
their  arms,  (the  light  batteries  with  their  guns,) 
clothing,  camp,  and  garrison  equipage,  quarter- 
master's stores,  subsistence,  medical  hospitAl 
stores,  and  such  means  of  transportation  of  every 
kind,  as  may  bo  necessary  for  an  efficient  and 
orderly  movement  of  the  troops,  prepared  for 
attack  or  defence  against  aggression  from  any 
source.  The  troops  will  carry  with  them  pro- 
visions as  far  as  the  coast     By  order  of 

Brevet  Major-Gca  Twiggs. 
U.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  A^utant-GeneraL 

Sax  Antoxio,  February  13, 1S61. 

The  undersigned  Commissioners,  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  fully  empowered  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  undertaken  -by  them,  have 
formally  and  solemnly  agreed  with  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  United  States  Army,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Texas,  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  shall  leave  the  soil  of  the 
State  by  the  way  of  the  coast ;  that  they  shall 
take  with  them  the  arms  of  the  respective  corps, 
including  the  battery  of  light  artillery  at  Fort 
Duncan,  and  the  battery  of  the  same  character  at 
Fort  Brown ;  and  shall  be  allowed  the  necessary 
means  for  regular  and  comfortable  movement,  pro- 
visions, tents,  etc.,  etc.,  and  transportation. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
shall  be  no  infraction  of  this  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  State.  It  is  their  wish, 
on  the  contrary,  that  every  facility  shall  be  afford- 
ed the  troops.  They  are  our  friends.  They  have 
heretofore  afforded  to  our  people  all  the  protec- 
tion in  their  power,  and  we  owe  them  every  con- 
sideration. 

The  public  property  at  the  various  posts,  other 

than  that  above  recited  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 

will  be  turned  over  to  agents,  to  be  appointed  by 

the  Commission,  who  will  give  due  and  proper 

receipts  for  the  whole  to  the  officers  of  the  army 

whom  they  relieve  from  the  custody  of  the  public 

property.  Thomas  J.  Devine, 

P.  N.  Luckett, 

S.  A.  Maverick, 
Oommissioneri  on  behalf  of  the  Com.  of  Public  Safety. 

Sah  Aktoxio,  BazAB  Co.,  February  8,  ISCl. 

Col.  Ben,  McCuUoch: 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the  powci*s 
vested  in  them  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
ty, do  hereby  authorize  and  direct  you,  m  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
to  call  out  and  collect  such  numbers  of  the  volun- 
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teer  force  or  *^mintite  men,"  fts  you  may  deem 
necessary  for  securing  and  protecting  the  public 
property  at  San  Antonio.  Upon  the  assembling 
of  the  force,  you  will  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
San  Antonio,  and  report  to  the  undersigned  when 
you  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Thos.  J.  Devine, 
Sah.  a.  Maverick, 
p.  n.  luckett, 

CommlsaloneTS  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Correspondence  with  Col.  Waite,  and  Lists  of 
Volunteers,  sent  to  various  posts. 

[Copy.] 
Sis  AiiTOino,  February  82, 1861. 

Col  a  A.  Waite  : 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  twentieth  in- 
stant, making  a  requisition  on  us  for  one  hundred 
wagons  and  six  hundred  mules,  has  been  duly 
considered,  and  the  necessary  orders  will  be  is- 
sued to  carry  out  the  requisition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

P.    N.    LuCKETT, 

Thomas  J.  Dbvine, 
S.  A.  Maverick. 

[Copy.] 

fiASC  AaroKio,  February  26, 1861. 

Col  a  A.  Waite: 

Sir  :  We  have  just  learned  that  on  Saturday, 
Capt.  John  H.  King,  of  the  in&ntry,  enlisted  a 
man  in  his  company.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  de- 
mand that  he  be  immediately  discharged,  and  that 
no  further  enlistments  take  place. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  J.  Devixe, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 
P.  N.  Luckett, 

Commiseionen  on  behalf  of  the  Com.  of  Public  Safety. 

Hkadqitartirs,  Dkpirtmkiit  of  Tbxas,  { 
San  Amtohio,  February  26, 1861.     f 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Devine^  8.  A.  Maverick^ 
and  P.  N.  Luekett,  Commissioners,  etc. : 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have  directed 
Captain  King  to  discharge  immediately  the  man 
he  enlisted. 

I  shall  take  measures  to  prevent  the  enlistment 
in  future  of  any  citizen  in  Texas. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  C.  A.  WArrE, 

Breyei-Colonel  U.  8.  A.  Commanding  the  Department. 

HiADQUARTRIUI,  DSPAKTUBNT  OF  TbZAS,  { 

Sav  Avtomio,  February  21,  1861.      ) 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  informed  by  Cap- 
tain Reynolds,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  that  the 
funds  placed  in  his  hands,  pertaining  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department — ^and  for  which  he  is  per- 
sonally accountable  to  the  Treasury — have  been 
seized  by  an  armed  body  of  Teicans,  and  are  no 
longer  in  his  possession. 

The  Commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  **  formally  and  solemnly  agreed  with  Bre- 
vet Major-Gen.  D.  E.  Twiggs,  Unit^  States  Army, 
Commanding  the  Department  of  Texas,"  that 
**  the  necessary  means  for  regular  and  comfortable 
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movement,  provisions,  tents,  etc.,  etc.,  and  trans- 
portation,'' shall  be  allowed  the  troops  ;  and  that 
the  public  property  at  the  various  posts  other 
than  that  above  recited,  "shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  agents,"  etc.  The  words,  "  public  property," 
do  not  include  money — and  certainly  not  money 
in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  who  are  pcr^^ 
sonally  accountable  for  it  to  the  Treasiu*y  of  the 
United  States.  Their  bondsmen,  their  private 
property,  and  their  commissions,  are  pledged  to 
their  Government,  for  the  faithfUl  disbursement 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

Believing  that  a  proper  construction  of  the 
agreement  referred  to,  will  not  authorize  the  re- 
tention of  the  funds  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Capt  Reynolds,  and  seized  pri&r  to  the  agreement 
between  the  Commissioners  and  Gen.  Twiggs,  I 
have  to  require  that  they  may  be  returned  to  him 
immediately. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  A.  Waite, 

Col.  IT.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Dep't. 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Luckett,  S. 
A.  Maverick, 

CommlBsioners  on  behalf  of  Com.  of  Public  Safety. 

HKAO  QUAaTKRS,  DaPASTMBHT  ov  Tbxas,  f  Officl&l 
8an  Amtosio,  March  5, 1861.      )  copy. 

U.  A.  Nichols, 

Aaslstant  Adjutant-Oeneral. 

Sax  AxTono,  February  28,  1861. 
To  Col   C.    A.  Waitej   U.  8.  A.,   Commanding 

the  Department  of  Texas: 

Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  twenty-first  inst,  in  which  you  state  that 
^^  the  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  Capt  Rey- 
nold.s,  Ass t. -Quartermaster,  and  pertaining  to  hii^ 
department,  have  been  seized  by  an  armed  body 
of  Texans,  and  are  no  longer  in  his  possession.'' 
You  likewise  state  that  *^  the  Commissioners  for- 
mally and  solemnly  agreed  with  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  Commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  that  the  necessary  means  for  regu- 
lar and  comfortable  movement,  provisions,  tents, 
etc.,  and  transportation,  shall  be  allowed  the 
troops,  and  that  the  public  property  at  the  va- 
rious posts  other  than  that  above  recited,  shall  be 
turned  over  to  agents,  etc."  You  further  state 
"  the  words  public  property  do  not  include  money, 
and  certainly  not  money  in  the  hands  of  disburs- 
ing officers,  etc."  You  likewise  state  that  a  proper 
construction  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  will  not 
authorize  the  retention  of  the  funds  lately  in  the 
possession  of  Capt.  Reynolds  and  seized  prior  to 
the  agreement  between  the  Commissioners  and 
Gen.  Twiggs,  and  you  (I)  have  to  require  that 
they  be  returned  to  him  immediately." 

In  reply  to  that  portion  of  your  communication 
referring  to  our  agreement  with  Gen.  Twiggs,  for 
the  comfortable  movement  of  the  troops,  etc.,  we 
have  to  remark  that  our  actions  with  reference  to 
the  movement  of  the  troops  will  attest  our  will- 
ingness to  perform  our  part  of  the  agreement; 
and  we  are  now,  as  we  have-  been  heretofore, 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  it  out,  according  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement     With 
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reference  to  that  portion  of  your  communication 
relating  to  the  words  "public  property  not  in- 
cluding money,  etc/*  we  have  to  say  that  if  the 
word  money  was  not  used  in  our  last  communi- 
cation to  Gen.  Twiggs,  it  was  simply  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  communication  of  a  previous 
date,  as  well  as  our  original  demand  on  General 
Twiggs,  contained  that  word  and  its  equivalents ; 
that  communication  in  which  we  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  note  of  the  eighteenth  inst,  in  which 
Gen.  Twiggs  claimed  the  retention  of  two  bat- 
teries of  light  artillery,  refers  to  our  previous 
communications,  in  which  we  claimed  all  public 
property ;  and  the  reason  is  apparent,  we  claim 
no  interest  in,  or  desire  to  meddle  with,  private 
property,  but  we  do  now,  as  we  have  heretofore 
done,  claim  as  public  property,  all  money  belong- 
ing to  or  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Again,  if  it  were  necessary  to  show 
that  nothing  was  withdrawn  by  the  undersigned 
from  their  original  and  repeated  demands,  or 
understood  to  have  been  withdrawn  on  our  part 
by  Gen.  Twiggs,  it  will  be  found  in  the  demands 
made  by  that  officer  and  several  others,  for  trans- 
])ortation,  etc.,  and  freely  furnished  by  the  under- 
signed, although  no  reference  is  made  in  express 
teiins  to  this  obligation  in  any  of  the  notes  be- 
tween General  Twiggs  and  the  undersigned,  and 
the  reference  is  only  found  in  our  communication 
of  the  fourteenth  inst,  to  the  Military  Commis- 
sion. We  might  still  further  add,  that  the  Mili- 
tary Commission,  as  well  as  Gen.  Twiggs,  repeat- 
edly disclaimed  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cer in  command,  to  control  disbursing  officers  in 
their  disposition  of  the  public  funds.  If,  then, 
Gen.  Twiggs  has  acted  upon  portions  of  our  an- 
swer of  the  fourteenth  inst,  although  such  por- 
tions were  not  set  out  in  our  reply  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, it  shows  that  he  understood  the  referring 
to  that  communication  was  a  substantial  embodi- 
ment of  its  terms,  in  the  communication  in  which 
we  referred  to  it  A  consideration  of  these  facts 
will  show  the  necessity  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  all  matters  connected  with  or  operat- 
ing in  any  manner  upon  the  question  of  our  right 
to  obtain  possession  of^  or  control  the  funds  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Texas,  such  funds 
being  subject,  however,  to  the  payment  of  legiti- 
mate claims  due  either  to  soldiers  or  citizens. 
For  this  purpose  the  undersigned  submit  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  to  be  answered  by  the  various 
disbursing  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  and 
certified  to  respectively  by  them  on  honor.  Ques- 
tion: 

Ist  Please  state  what  amount  of  funds  in  spe- 
cie, coin,  drafts,  or  otherwise,  wei-e  in  your  cus- 
tody or  under  your  control  for  purposes  connect- 
ed with  yoiu"  department  or  the  performance  of 
your  official  duties,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1801  ? 

Question  2d.  Please  state  what  portion  of  that 
amount  has  been  disbursed  or  changed  from  its 
original  condition  between  that  day  and  the  time 
of  answering  this  question,  and  how  or  where  was 
this  disbursement  or  change  made  ? 

Question  3d.  Please  state  what  amount  of  in- 


debtedness exists  against  your  department,  at  the 
time  of  answering  this  question,  and  the  persons 
claiming  the  same,  as  nearly  as  it  is  in  your  pow- 
er to  do? 

Question  4th.  Please  state  what  amount  in  spe^ 
cie  or  coin  has  come  into  your  possession  since 
the  eighth  of  February,  1861,  and  what  amount 
has  been  placed  to  your  credit,  or  at  your  dispo- 
sal for  the  purposes  conected  with  your  depart- 
ment, in  other  cities  of  the  Union,  since  the  eighth 
of  February,  1861  ? 

Question  5th.  Please  state  the  amount  of  funds 
connected  with  your  department  on  hand,  in  spe- 
cie, coin,  drafts,  or  other  evidences  of  money  or 
credit ;  and  please  state  the  amounts  of  the  re- 
spective credits  in  this  city,  and  with  whom,  as 
likewise  in  other  cities  of  the  Union  ?  It  is  hoped 
that  the  preceding  five  questions  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  various  disbursing  officers  residing  in 
this  city,  and  an  answer  is  required  within  the 
next  eighteen  hours. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  desire,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  their  determination  that  nothing  shall 
be  done,  by  or  through  their  agency,  that  is  likely 
to  cause  unpleasant  consequences.  Otu:  instruc- 
tions and  sense  of  duty,  however,  alike  demand 
that  all  measures  proper  and  necessary  for  the  se- 
curing the  public  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  shall  be  attempted,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, carried  to  a  successful  termination. 
We  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  J.  Devtnb, 
S.  A.  Maveuick, 

P.    N.    LUCKETT, 
CommlMioDera  od  behalf  of  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

HllttQUAKTBRS  DXPARTMIC5T  OF  TSXAS,  f 

Sak  Aktoxio,  February  25,  1861.     j 

To  Messrs,  Thomas  J.  Devint^  P.  K  Luckett,  S. 

A.    Maverick^    Commi^ionerSy  etc,   etc.,  iSan 

Antonio : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  already  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  twenty-second  inst, 
and  the  pressure  of  my  public  duties  must  be  my 
apology  for  not  answering  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  regard  to  the  five  questions  proposed  in  your 
communication,  and  your  request  that  the  "  vari- 
ous disbursing  officers,  or  heads  of  departments, 
be  required  to  furnish  you  with  answers  *  certi- 
fied '  by  them  *  on  honor,'  "  I  have  to  state  that 
I  have  no  power  to  compel  a  compliance  with 
your  wishes.  An  order  of  that  kind  would  be 
illegal,  and  they  would  not  be  bound  to  obey  it 
As  regards  myself,  if  I  were  to  issue  an  order 
that  would  endanger  the  public  funds,  or  cause 
a  disposition  of  them  not  sanctioned  by  law,  I 
should  place  my  commission  in  jeopardy,  and  ren- 
der myself  liable  for  the  amounts  involved.  In 
relation  to  the  payment  of  the  claims  against  the 
United  States,  I  would  remark  that  the  disburs- 
ing officers  by  whom  the  debts  were  contracted, 
are  the  proper  persons  to  pay  them,  as  they  alone 
can  know  the  amounts  actually  due. 

I  will  here  repeat  what  I  have  more  fully  stat- 
ed in  a  former  communication — that  I  cannot  re- 
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cognise  the  right  of  Texas  to  claim  any  portion 
of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers. In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  am  confirmed 
by  the  most  positive  assurance  of  Gen.  Twiggs, 
that  he  has  pot  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
State  of  Texas. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  Waitb, 

Colonel  U.  8.  A.  Comnuadiog  the  Department. 

HSAnQCARTKM  DXPAlKTMnT  Or  TsXAS,  ) 

Sax  AaTOMO,  March  9, 1861.     f 

To  Meurs.  Thomas  J.  Benine,  P.  Ni  Ltu:hett^ 
Samuel  A.  Materieh^  Commissioners  on  behalf 
of  Committee  on  Public  Safety^  San  Antonio : 

Gentlemen  :  I  here  repeat  in  writing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  remarks  made  verbally  to  you  yes- 
terday, with  respect  to  the  funds  on  hand,  the  ex- 
isting debts  of  the  United  States  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  those  which  may  accrue  during 
the  stay  of  the  United  States  troops  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

That  I  will  exert  the  full  extent  of  my  author- 
ity to  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  citizens  of  Texas, 
all  just  demands  they  may  hold  against  the  United 
States,  pertaining  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, or  that  may  hereafter  be  contracted  by  said 
Department,  so  far  as  the  funds  on  hand  will  per- 
mit; and,  further,  that  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  the  available  funds  on  hand  are  not  sufficient 
to  liquidate  the  present  outstanding  demands,  I 
will  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  for  such  further 
sums  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient — it  being  under- 
stood and  agreed  to  by  said  Commissioners,  that 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  hire  of  team- 
sters, lighters,  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  for- 
age, fuel,  and  other  supplies,  and  to  meet  all  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  a  *^  regular  and  com- 
fortable movement "  of  the  troops  on  their  march 
from  their  present  stations  to  the  coast,  and  to 
enable  them  to  embark,  shall  be  retained  and 
held  subject  to  such  expenditures. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  Waitb, 
Col.  Oom^g  Dept  Texas  ~GoL  U.  S.  A.  Ck>mm.  Dept. 

Approved  by  the  undersigned  Commissioners 
on  bdialf  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Bah  AsTOirio,  Tszas,  March  9, 1861. 

We,  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety,  will  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  in  Texas, 
such  means  of  transportation  as  are  at  our  com- 
mand, to  be  used  by  said  troops  in  transporting 
their  baggage,  provisions,  forage,  and  other  sup- 
plies, to  such  points  on  the  coast  as  have  been 
selected  for  embarkation. 

Thomas  J.  Devinx, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.  N.  LUCKBTT, 
OonmiHlonexB  on  behalf  of  Oom.  of  PubUo  Safety. 


{Circular.') 

HaADQUARTBBg  Drpabtmbtt  Or  Tkxaa,  ) 
Bam  Amtonio,  February  86, 18«1.      J 

Sir  :  As  some  of  the  companies  in  the  Depart- 
ment have  already  evacuated  their  posts,  deem- 
ing the  requirements  of  General  Orders  No.  Five 
immediate,  the  Department  Commander  calls  the 
attention  of  Post  Commanders  to  the  condition  as 
therein  expressed,  viz. :  **  As  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary preparations  can  be  made."  The  "necejisary 
preparations"  will  be  made  at  these  Headquar- 
ters, and  no  troops  will  be  put  in  motion  until  or- 
ders for  such  purposes  shall  be  issued  from  the 
Department 

Should,  however,  any  of  the  companies  within 
this  command  have  left  their  stations,  and  be 
found,  on  receipt  of  these  instructions,  on  the 
march  for  the  coast,  they  will  not  consider  the 
above  requirements  as  operative  upon  them,  but 
will  continue  their  line  of  march. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  A.  N1CH013, 

Assistant  A^Jatant-Oeneral. 

Copy  of  circular  addressed  to  Post  Command- 
ers. For  the  State  Commissioners,  eta,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

OrnCK  OF  Coif  MISSION  BK8,  ) 

Sah  Ajitonio,  March  2, 1861.      S 

7b  Colonel  C.  A.  Waite,  U.  S,  J.,  Commanding 

Department  of  Texas : 

Sir:  We  are  credibly  informed  that  after  the 
departure  of  Capt.  Macklin^s  company,  from  Camp 
Verde,  the  soldiers  of  Company  A,  First  infantry, 
burned  up  a  chest  of  saddler's  tools,  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government,  left  by  Capt  Brackett, 
to  be  placed  in  the  quartermaster's  store.  Five 
days  after,  on  the  night  of  the  return  of  that  com- 
pany to  Camp  Verde,  the  men  broke  into  the 
hospital,  and  after  consuming  the  liquor,  de- 
stroyed all  they  could  not  conveniently  appropri- 
ate to  their  own  use ;  the  night  after,  they  broke 
into  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  destroyed  every- 
thing that  was  not  appropriated  by  them  to  their 
own  use. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  trans- 
action, as  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  or  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  agreement  between  Gen.  Twiggs 
and  the  undersigned.  We  have  to  request  that 
this  company  be  removed,  as  soon  as  possible, 
from  Camp  Verde.  The  officers  and  men  of  Com- 
pany A  will  be  held  liable  for  any  destruction  of 
property,  or  other  outrage,  which  they  may  fail 
to  prevent  or  be  guilty  of 

We  remain,  respectfully,  etc,  etc, 

Thomas  J.  Devine, 
S.  A.  Maverick, 

P.  N.  LUCKETT, 
Oommlssloiien  on  behalf  of  the  Com.  of  PubUc  Safety. 

HsAixiUARTna,  Sax  Awtdhio,  ) 
Texas,  March  2,  1861.     f 

To  the  Commissioners: 
Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that : 
1.  Lieut  S.  W.  McCallister,  of  Capt  Jordon's 
company,  with  one  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and 
eighteen  privates,  are  ^i  route  for  Fort  Davis. 
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2.  Sergeant  C.  Denxnan,  of  Capt  Teel's  com- 
pany, with  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates,  are 
en  route  for  Camp  Stockton. 

3.  Lieut.  J.  C.  Moody,  of  Capt  Teel's  com- 
pany, with  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates,  are 
en  route  for  Fort  Lancaster. 

4.  Sergeant  T.  L.  Wilson,  of  Capt  TeeFs  com- 
pany, with  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates,  are 
in  route  for  Camp  Hudson. 

5.  Lieut.  B.  K.  Benton,  of  Seguin,  has  orders 
to  repair  immediately  to  Fort  Mason,  with  twenty 
mounted  men. 

C.  Lieut  James  Paul,  of  Castroville,  has  orders 
to  repair  immediately  to  Camp  Verde,  with  twen- 
ty-five mounted  men. 

7.  Lieut  W.  Adams,  of  Uvalde,  has  orders  to 
repair  immediately  to  Fort  Inge  and  Camp  Wood ; 
ten  mounted  men  at  the  former  and  twenty-five 
mounted  men  at  the  latter  place — ^in  all,  thirty- 
five  men. 

8.  Captain  T.  T.  Tcel  and  Lieut  Bennett  are 
awaiting  orders,  with  fifteen  privates  each,  to 
garrison  Fort  Duncan  and  Fort  Clarke. 

9.  Lieutenant  Benton,  Lieut  Paul,  and  Lieut 
Adams,  furnish  their  respective  detachments  with 
aims  and  ammunition,  also  horses. 

'10.  If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  muster  the  de- 
tachments of  laeuts.  Benton,  Paul  and  Adams,  I 
can  repair  to  their  stations,  and  do  it  Colonel 
McCuUoch  did  not  deem  it  necessary  that  they 
should  report  at  these  hea<lquarters  for  that  pur- 
pose.        I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  etc, 

W.  T.  Meckltno, 

Captain  and  Asslitt.  Acljutant-General. 

To  Hon.  T.  J.  Devine,  S.  A.  Maverick,  and  P. 
X.  LucKETT,  Commissioners, 

HKlX>QDARTBaS,  Sxif  AKTO^fIO,  TrXAS,  ) 

March  1,  ISCl.      [ 

To  the  Hon.  Commissioners : 

SiKs :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  mus- 
tered and  inspected  the  several  detachments  of 
State  troops,  who  are  to  occupy  Forts  Davis  and 
Lancaster,  Camps  Stockton  and  Hudson,  and  re- 
port them  encamped  about  eight  miles  west  of 
this  city,  ready  to  march  at  a  moment^s  notice. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  order  assigning  them 
to  their  posts,  and  order  of  march. 

I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Mecklino, 

Captain  and  Assist.  AAiutaot-GeneraL 

To  Hon.  T  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Luckett,  and  S,  A. 
Mavekick,  Commissioners. 

Answers  to  Capt.  Blair  and  Major  Maeklin. 

Memorandum  of  Subsistence,  Funds  and  Lia- 
bilities in  the  OfBce,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissary  of  Subsistence. 


FUNDS, 


On  deposit  in  New-Orleans, 
On  hand  in  coin,    .    .    .     . 


$2,943  00 
4^633  47 


Total, $7,576  47 


LIABILrriES. 

For  flour  delivered,  and  in  course  of 
delivery,  at  various  posts,    .     .     .     $5,604  20 

To  fill  requisitions  for  current  ex- 
penditures at  the  various  posts,     .       8,498  69 

Total, $14,102  89 

The  above  embraces  the  whole  of  the  public 
funds  under  my  control,  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, and  all  evidences  thereof 

W.  B.  Blair, 

Sax  Ahtokio,  Febraary  S8, 1861.  Captain  C.  8w 

8aji  Aktosio,  ItaAS,  Feb.  28, 1861. 
To  the  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  demand,  to  be 
informed  of  the  amount  of  public  money  received 
and  expended  by  me  since  the  thirty-first  day  of 
October,  18G0,  as  well  as  the  amount  now  on 
hand,  and  on  deposit  to  my  credit,  I  remark : 
That  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1861,  deposited  to  my  credit,  in 
the  Treasury,  New-Orleans,    .     .     $25,000  00 
On  the  twenty  -  second  of  Febru- 
ary,  in  the  Treasury,  New -Or- 
leans,            50,000  00 

Deposited  to  my  credit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  New- York,  on  the  first  of 
February,  18G1, 5,000  00 

Making  total  to  my  credit,  since  the 

thirty-first  day  of  October,  1860,     $80,000  00 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  depo- 
sits, I  have  expended  in  paying 
the  public  dues  from  the  deposits 
in  New-Orleans, $36,649  66 

Expended  from  the  deposit  in  New- 
York,     8,877  50 

Total  expended  fix)m  the  above  de- 
posits  $40,527  16 

Leaving  balance  to  be  accounted  for, 
$39,472. 84,  Mhich  will  be  explain- 
ed as  follows,  viz. : 

Draft  drawn  by  me  in  favor  of  Lieut 
Thomas  M.  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
deposit  in  New-Orleans,  and  now 
en  route  to  this  place,   ....     $30,000  00 

Balance  in  Treasury,  New-Orleans,         8,550  34 

Balance  in  Treasury,  New- York,     •         1,122  50 

Total  amount  on  hand,  on  deposit 
and  en  route  to  this  place,      .     .     $39,472  84 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  with  a  positive 
certainty,  what  amount  it  will  require  to  pay  the 
troops  (for  whom  the  estimate  upon  which  the 
above  funds  were  furnished)  to  the  present  date. 
But  I  am  pretty  certain  that  $16,000  will  be  suf- 
ficient 

Please  allow  me  to  say,  that  there  may  be 
some  errors  in  this  hasty  report,  but  I  feel  well 
assured  that  the  errors  are  slight 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant,       Sackfield  Macklin, 

Late  Paymaster  United  Statea  Army. 

To  T.  J.  Devine,  S.  A.  Mavekick,  P.  N.  Luckett, 

OommlaaioQen. 
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Ck)iafiTrBB  Room,  March  T,  1861. 

To  the  Hon,  0,  M.  EolertSy  President  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

The  Committee  on  Public  Safety  beg  leave  to 
report  through  you,  to  the  Convention,  that  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  February  they  were  in  ses- 
sion at  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  at  that  time 
they  felt  the  ereat  necessity  of  having  more  arms 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  the  Hon. 
Geo,  Williamson,  Commissioner  from  Louisiana 
to  Texas,  being  then  in  that  city,  they  caused 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  address  to 
him  a  communication,  which  with  the  answer 
thereto  is  herewith  submitted. 

Oalyiston,  Trxas,  February  14,  IMl. 
To  Geo.  Williamson,  Commissioner  from  Louis- 
iana to  the  State  of  Texas: 

Dear  Sib:  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
regret  to  have  to  make  known  to  your  State, 
through  yourself  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
Texas  as  to  arms  for  her  people.  Should  coercion 
be  the  policy  of  the  incoming  Administration 
at  Washington,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  as  many  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts, 
as  our  Southern  sisters  ;  but  in  this  crisis  we 
must  ask  them  to  lend  us  whatever  spare 
arms  they  may  have.  The  Committee  beg  to 
know  of  you  what  assurances  you  can  give  to 
Texas  in  behalf  of  your  gallant  State  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Especially,  sir,  would  we  ask  of  you  your 
individual  efforts  in  our  belialf,  to  secure  for  us 
the  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  Texas  as  the  "  Twin  Sisters."  We  are 
informed  that  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  having  been  lately  taken  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me,  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  to  extend  to  you  the  highest  regards 
of  each  member  for  yourself,  personally,  and 
their  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness, 
and  that  of  your  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Robertson, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Oaltbtoit,  February  17, 1661. 

Eon.  J.  O.  RohertsoTk,  Chairman  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  owing  to  the  timely  and 
patriotic  action  of  the  Governor,  in  seizing  the 
United  States  forts  and  arsenals  in  Louisiana,  the 
State  is  abundantly  provided  with  arms.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  assure  you  that  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  as  Commissioner, 
feels  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  safety  and  protection  of  Texas.  Re- 
lying upon  this  feeling,  and  knowing  personally 
the  Governor,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  supply  the  want  of  arms  you  say 
now  exitits  in  Texas.  Her  gallant  sons  who  are 
80  eager  to  again  recover  her  independence, 
should  have  the  means  to  accomplish  their  desire. 


I  shall  use  every  effort  in  my  power  to  accomplish 
your  wishes,  both  in  regard  to  the  arms  and  to 
the  historic  **Twin  Sisters." 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  Committee  the 
propriety  of  sending  a  Commissioner  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  vested  with  full  authority  to 
receipt  for  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Texas.     I  shall  heartily  cooperate  with  him. 

I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  yourself 
and  the  Committee,  for  the  courtesies  extended 
to  me  during  my  agreeable  visit  to  your  State. 

With  assurances  of  my  kindest  regards  and 
respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Georgb  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  State  of  LouisUnA. 

They  further  report  that  from  the  tenor  of  said 
letters  in  answer  to  the  communication  from  the 
Committee,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
effort  to  obtain  some  of  the  arms  with  which  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  so  abundantly  supplied. 
They  accordingly  issued  to  James  H.  Rogers,  one  of 
this  Committee,  a  commission  to  proceed  to  ac- 
complish that  object ;  which  commission,  togeth- 
er with  his  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of 
said  arms,  are  herewith  submitted  : 

^^  Commissiony 

COMIHTTXC  ROOy,  OALVnTOH,  TexAd, ) 
February  20, 1861.     f 

To  Gen,  James  ff.  Rogers : 

Sir  :  You  are  hereby  commissioned  as  a  spe- 
cial oflScer,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  there  con- 
fer with  the  Governor  of  said  State,  or  other  le- 
gally constituted  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing therefrom  as  many  arms  as  you  can  ob- 
tain, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and,  in  the  event  of  your  failing  to  obtain 
the  same,  or  a  sufficient  number  thereof,  from 
said  State  to  answer  the  present  urgent  demand 
therefor  in  Texas,  you  shall,  if  in  your  judgment 
it  be  right  and  proper  so  to  do,  proceed  at  once  to 
the  State  of  Alabama,  on  a  like  mission. 

JoHX  C.  Robertson, 

diatrman  of  the  Committee  of  Pablio  Safety. 

[Attest]  R.  T.  Rrownrigo, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

"  Instructions.^^ 

Hesohedy  That  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
visit  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  arms  for  the  use  of  the  State,  be  in- 
structed to  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  following 
manner,  namely : 

One  half  the  arms  to  be  obtained  by  him  shall 
be  shipped  to  J.  M,  &  J.  0.  Murphy,  Jefferson, 
Marion  County,  Texas,  subject  to  die  order  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  other  half  to  E.  B.  Nichols, 
&  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas,  subject  to  same  order. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  said  Commis- 
sioner, he  returned  to  this  Committee  the  follow 
ing  encouraging  communication : 
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Nsw-OMJum,  Kbrnftry  88,  1S61. 

Htyn  John  C.  Rob&rUon^  GahtHtofi^  fexas : 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  arrived  here  safe  yesterday 
morning,  met  that  prince  of  gentlemen,  CoL  Wil- 
liamson, and  I  have  conferred  with  him  fully  on 
the  object  of  my  mission.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Qovemor  at  Baton  Rouge, 
whither  he  went  as  our  friend,  on  the  subject  of 
arms. 

He  gave  me  the  kindest  assurances  of  the 
friendly  feelings  of  the  Governor,  and  the  people 
of  Louisiana  to  our  cause,  and  introduced  me  to 
Gen.  Bragg,  who  assures  me  of  the  loan  of  five 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  gives  me  letters  to 
the  Governor,  stating  the  ability  of  Louisiana  to 
spare  so  many — two  thousand  percussion  and 
three  thousand  flint  and  steel.  I  have  seen  the 
arms,  they  are  good  and  in  prime  order,  and  I 
shall  receive  them,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  Texas. 

Col.  Williamson  says  he  has  procured  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  to  dress  up  and  remount  the 
"Twin  Sisters,"  and  has  their  assurance  that 
they  will  then  be  presented  to  Texas  by  Louis- 
iana. 

Gen.  Bragg  says  he  has  assurances  from  United 
States  officers  in  Texas,  that  if  they  are  properly 
treated  they  will  come  into  the  service  of  Texas, 
and  strongly  recommends  mildness  and  courtesy 
towards  them ;  that  such  a  course  will  bring  them 
to  us,  and  make  them  a  breastwork  for  our  de- 
fence. 

Allow  to  recommend  respectfully  the  views  of 
Gen.  Bragg  on  this  subject  as  being  those  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  to  beg  that  they  may 
be  adopted. 

I  shall  leave  this  evening  for  Baton  Rouge, 
and  will  get  back  to  Austin  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Once  more — ^mildness  and  peace  is  the  true 
policy  for  Texas.  Give  the  officers  and  soldiers 
a  chance,  and  all  will  be  welL  For  God's  sake 
and  the  interest  of  Texas,  avoid  harshness  and 
blood — ^the  latter  is  ruin,  the  former,  prosperity 
and  safety. 

In  much  haste,  very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Rogers. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
to  the  Convention,  that  said  Commissioner  has 
returned  from  his  mission,  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  the  following  report  and  accompany- 
ing documents,  all  of  which  they  respectfully 
submit  to  the  Convention  as  a  part  of  this 
report 

The  Committee  further  state  that  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  moment  they  will  furnish  further 
reports  of  their  proceedings. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
John  C.  Robertson, 

Quimuui  of  OoBunittee  of  Pablio  Safety. 

JReportofJ.  H,  Bogera,  and  aceompa/nying  Docu- 
tncnta. 

Auamr,  Tbub,  March  6, 1661. 

To  Bon.  J,  0.  RoherUon^  Chairman  of  Committee 

of  Public  Safety  : 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  given  me, 
and  acting  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of 


the  State  of  Texas,  as  Commissioner  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  charged  with  the  duty  of  procur 
ing  arms  of  that  State  for  the  defence  of  Texas, 
in  case  of  invasion,  I  have  the  honor  to  report : 

That  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  18(51, 
I  left  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second,  reached  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and 
entered  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  said 
duty. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasiu^  to  state  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  Convention,  that  owing 
to  the  kindly  aid  of  the  late  Commissioner  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  State  of  Texas,  Col. 
George  Williamson,  and  also  to  that  of  Major- 
Gen.  Bragg,  and  the  warm  feeling  of  friendship 
entertained  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  towards 
Texas,  I  had  but  little  difficulty  in  the  discharge 
of  my  mission. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  communication 
hereto  appended,  (marked  No.  1,)  and  received 
from  him  promptly,  an  order  for  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  flint  and  steel,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
percussion  muskets. 

Whilst  this  order  was  being  filled,  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  at 
San  Antonio,  and  the  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween our  Commissioner  at  that  point,,  and  Bre- 
vet Major-Gen.  Twiggs,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  troops  from  Texas,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  arms  at  the  various  posts  in  Texas,  was 
received  by  Gov.  Moore,  who  immediately  ad- 
dressed me  the  appended  note,  (marked  No.  2,) 
limiting  the  original  order  to  one  thousand  stand 
of  muskets,  with  assurance  that  should  necessity 
require  it,  this  loan  should  be  increased. 

1  would  further  report  that  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  I  received  by  order  of  the 
Governor  the  said  arms.  In  obedience  to  your 
instructions,  I  immediately  had  shipped  five 
hundred  stand  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  &  J.  C.  Murphy, 
Jefferson,  Marion  County,  Texas,  and  five  hun- 
dred stand  to  Messrs.  £.  B.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Gal- 
veston, where  they  now  are,  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  Convention.  It  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure either  cartridge-boxes  or  ammunition,  as  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  not  sufficiently  provided 
to  extend  the  loan.  Failing  in  this,  and  deeming 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  where  the  State  of  Texas 
could  most  speedily  supply  herself^  I  instituted 
inquiry  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  am  able 
to  furnish  the  Committee  with  satisfactory  in- 
formation upon  that  point,  by  appending  state* 
ment  marked  *^  A.'' 

The  muskets  I  receipted  for  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  have  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
State  for  their  return,  or  payment  at  their  ap- 
praised value.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  through  the  agency  of  Col.  Williamson,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  ordered 
the  ^*  Twin  Sisters,"  the  San  Jacinto  thunderers, 
to  be  remounted  in  fine  style,  and  presented  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
which  I  am  assured  will  be  shortly  done..    I  feel 
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confident  that  this  deticAte  demonstration  of 
regard  for  our  State,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
yourselves  and  the  gallant  people  of  Texas, 
whose  interests  you  represent 

Having  been  instructed  to  make  application  to 
tho  State  of  Alabama,  for  a  similar  loan  of  arms, 
etc.,  whilst  in  New-Orleans,  I  telegraphed  our 
delegates  at  Montgomery,  enquiring  as  to  the 
chance  of  success  in  that  quuter,  and  received 
from  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Ochiltree,  the  following 
reply: 

MonooiOBT,  February  23, 1861. 

Gen.  J.  II.  Rogers  :  Alabama  having  to  sup- 
port Florida,  can  spare  no  arms  to  Texas  for  the 
present  W.  B.  Ochiltree. 

I  therefore  did  not  prosecute  that  branch  of 
my  mission  further,  deeming  it  unnecessary  to 
do  so.  An  invoice  of  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores,  receipted  for  by  me,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you,  (marked  "  B,")  together  with  other  documents 
referred  to,  for  your  inspection.  I  cannot  close 
this  report  without  expressing  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  to  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Thomas  0.  Moore,  to  Gen.  Bragg,  and  to  GoL  Geo. 
Williamson,  for  their  generous  kindness  to  me, 
whilst  acting  as  your  agent  Trusting  that  I 
have  satisfiictorily  discharged  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me,         I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
James  H.  Rogers, 

OominiitloBier. 

(Communication  2fo,  1.) 

Msw-OBLBAn,  Vebnuury  98,  IBSL 
To  hi$  Exeelleney  ike  Oovomor  of  the  Sovereign 

State  of  Louisiana : 

Sir:  I  have  been  honored  by  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  performance  of  a  duty  alike  re- 
sponsible and  delicate.  Your  Excellency  has 
be«i  notified  that  on  the  first  of  February,  1861, 
the  Ordinance  ratifying  and  acceding  to  the  arti- 
cles of  annexation,  passed  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1645,  were  formally  annulled  by  a  Convention  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  assembled  at  our  capital 
dty,  Austin.  The  ordinance  of  secession  was 
submitted  for  ratification  or  rejection  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  to  be  determined  at  the  ballot- 
box,  on  this  the  twenty-third  of  this  month. 

Such  has  been  the  confidence  of  the  delegates 
in  the  action  of  the  people,  that  although  the 
Convention  has  taken  a  recess  until  the  second 
of  March  next,  active  measures  have  been  in  the 
mean  time  taken,  to  provide  against  the  threatened 
attempt  at  coercion.  Entertaining  a  lingering 
hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  would  in- 
duce the  dominant  party  of  the  old  Union,  to 
pursue  such  course  as  would  justify  a  continu- 
ance of  that  Union,  our  people  have  permitted  the 
day  of  results  to  dawn  upon  them  unprepared  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  collision  that  now  seems  in- 
evitable. The  determination  of  the  people  of 
Texas  is  fixed!  Whatever  may  be  the  cons^ 
quenoes,  Texas  has  thrown  her  influence,  and 
will  throw  her  sword  into  the  scales,  with  her 
naUt  Southern  Ststes.    The  relations,  both  social 


and  commercial,  which  have  grown  up  and  so 
closely  entwine  each,  make  the  interests  and 
future  destiny  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  the  same. 
The  idea  of  a  separate  republic  has  never  been 
seriously  entertained  by  the  people  of  Texas. 

The  enemies  of  secession  have  attempted  to 
embarrass  immediate  action,  by  intimating  such 
a  course.  I  beg  to  assure  you,  as  the  recent 
action  of  our  Convention,  in  sending  delegates  to 
the  Montgomery  Convention,  indicates,  that  Texas 
will  link  her  destinies  with  the  fortunes  of  her 
sister  cotton  and  sugar-growing  States,  and  the 
banner  which  waves  over  their  patriotic  sons,  in 
peace  or  war,  will  float  over  the  undaunted  sons 
of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  mansion  and  cottage  hearth-stone  shall 
be  made  desolate,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Red 
River  become  a  frontier,  before  hostile  Federal 
troops  will  from  her  direction,  ever  place  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 

Circumstances  require  that  Texas  should  ap« 
peal  to  Louisiana  for  arms  in  this  emergency, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  be  commissioned  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  to  your 
Excellency  their  proper  use,  and  unless  lost  in 
glorious  battle  for  freedom  and  equal  rights, 
Uieir  safe  return. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  II.  Rogers. 

(Communication  No,  2.) 

KajL'UTivB  Omci,  Baton  Rovoi,  La,  ) 

Febniuy  25,  1861.     f    . 

To  Gen.  Jamee  K  Sogers,  Agent  of  the  State  Oj 

Texae. 

Sir  :  In  consequence  of  the  news  this  day  re- 
ceived, of  the  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Twiggs  and  his 
command  fix)m  Texas,  and  of  the  Staters  thus  get- 
ting possession  of  large  quantities  of  military  mu- 
nitions, I  presume  there  no  longer  exists  the  want 
of  arms  which  you  were  sent  here  to  procure. 
But  as  the  arms,  etc.,  surrendered  by  the  retiring 
corps  of  the  United  States  troops,  are  in  Western 
Texas,  leaving  Eastern  Texas  comparatively  desti- 
tute, I  have  ordered  one  thousand  stand  of  mus- 
kets to  be  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to 
Jefferson  for  distribution  in  that  portion  of  the 
State. 

Should  my  inference  from  the  reported  retiring 
of  Gen.  Twiggs  and  command  prove  erroneous,  1 
shall  respond  to  a  ronewal  of  your  call  for  a  loan 
of  arms,  by  promptly  shipping  such  as  we  may 
then  be  able  to  spare. 

Fully  approving  the  active  proparation  made 
by  the  authorities  of  Texas  for  her  defence,  and 
desirous  of  aiding  them  in  every  proper  way,  I 
romain,%ery  respectfiilly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TnoxAS  0.  Moore, 
Ooyemor  of  the  Slate  of  Louklaoa. 

(Document  "-4.") 

Statement  from  P.  Rotchford,  Agent  for  the 
Du  Font's  powder. 
Unitod  States  cannon  powder,  .  •    •    •    $6 
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100  kegs  rifle, $6 

600     "    musket, 6 

at  the  powder  magazine. 

Common  cannon  powder  is  only  $5  per  keg, 
for  blasting  and  for  saluting  purposes. 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  give  some  timely  notice 
in  order  to  have  any  quantity  of  powder.  We 
have  also  some  rifle  powder  at  $5,  which  is  con* 
sidered  good,  but  only  one  or  two  hundred  kegs ; 
it  would,  no  doubt,  do  for  cannon,  as  it  is  strong. 

P.    ROTCHFORD, 

49  Uoion  Street. 

(Doeumfnt  No.  8.) 

Invoice  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  turned 
over  by  H.  Oladowski,  commanding  Baton  Rouge 
Arsenal,  to  James  H.  Rogers,  Agent  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  obedience  to  order  of  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
Army. 

1000  muskets,  altered  to  percussion  model,  1822. 
1000  screwdrivers  for  percussion  arms. 
1000  cones  "  " 

1000  wipers  for  muskets    " 
100  ball  screws  for  " 

100  screw-vices  "  " 

fiO  arm  chests. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  invoice  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  turned  over  by 
me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1861,  to 
James  11.  Rogers.  H.  Oladowski, 

Commanding  Arsenal. 

The  surrender  of  the  public  property  in  San 
Antonio,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  was  not  without  embarrassments.  The 
concentration  of  so  large  a  body  of  undisciplined 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  with  excited 
feelinp^s  against  the  Federal  Government,  was 
with  difliculty  controlled.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended, the  stores  were  closed,  and  a  collision 
momentarily  expected  between  the  few  United 
States  troops  on  duty  and  the  Texas  forces,  re- 
gardless of  the  authority  of  their  superiors.  There 
were  on  duty  in  the  city  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  belonging  to  the  First  and  Eighth  United 
States  infantry,  commanded  by  a  Captain  now  a 
Major  in  the  army  of  the  Confederated  States. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  February  were 
occupied  in  the  interchange  of  opinions  and  views 
between  the  Commander  and  the  Texan  Commis- 
sioners. A  demand  was  made  for  the  uncondi- 
tional laying  down  of  the  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  troops,  and  it  w^as  not  until  the 
morning  of  the  eighteenth  inst,  when  a  Sergeant, 
having  accidentally  heard  of  what  was  meditated, 
informed  his  Commander  ^Hhat  further  delay  was 
unnecessary,''  as  the  men  had  openly  declared 
that  they  would  resist  all  such  attempts,tend  die 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands."  It  was  appa- 
rent that  if  the  effort  was  made,  blood  would  be 
shed,  and  a  most  fearful  conflict  ensue  within  the 
limits  of  the  city.  The  design  w^as  abandoned, 
and  the  command  marched  out  of  the  city,  in  the 
presence  of  fifteen  hnndred  Texas  troops,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  colors  flying,  and  drums 
beating.  -   Col.  C.  A.  Waite,  First  infantry,  United 


States  army,  superseded  Gen.  TS^'ipgs,  by  orders 
from  Washington,  which  he  received  at  Camp 
Verde,  his  station,  sixty-five  miles  distant,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  February,  1861.  CoL  Waite, 
ignorant  of  what  had  transpired  in  San  Antonio, 
obeyed  his  instructions  immediately.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Safety  apprehending  this, 
and  learning  from  general  report  that  Col.  Waito 
was  as  then  termed  an  abolitionist^  or  a  black  re- 
publican, adopted  tlie  most  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  his  interfering  in  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Detachments  of  mounted 
men  were  posted  upon  every  road  leading  to  and 
from  Camp  Verde,  with  instructions  to  arrest  Col. 
Waite,  and  keep  him  in  close  confinement.  It 
so  happened  that  Col.  Waite,  on  his  way  to  San 
Antonio,  lost  his  road,  and  taking  an  Indian  trail, 
reached  the  city,  unknown  to  the  authorities,  on 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  February,  tho 
day  after  the  completion  of  the  capitulation.  He 
found  himself  alone  and  helpless.  Any  attempt 
to  break  the  terms  would  have  caused  his  arrest 
and  confinement  His  duty  now  was  towards 
those  ofiicers  and  soldiers  far  removed  upon  the 
frontier,  who,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  treason 
which  had  sold  them  into  captivit}',  had,  as  before 
stated,  but  a  limited  supply  of  provision,  ammu- 
nition, and  the  means  of  transportation.  To  com 
municate  with  them  was  impossible,  without  per- 
mission from  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety." 
The  highways  to  the  interior  were  filled  with 
armed  men,  with  instructions  to  arrest  persons 
travelling  to  and  fro,  and  to  withhold  all  letters 
found  in  their  possession.  There  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  have  an  amicable  understanding 
with  the  Texan  authorities,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  troops  serving  upon  the  frontier.  The  means 
were  accordingly  granted  Col.  Waite,  in  the  way 
of  horses  and  provisions,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  officers  of  his  command.  Passes 
were  given  to  express  men  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  to  permit  them  to  reach  the  vari- 
ous posts  along  the  frontier  with  instructions  from 
Col.  Waite.  These  instructions  were  examined 
by  the  Committee  before  being  sent.  As  oflensive 
and  humiliating  as  it  was  to  the  Commander,  tho 
order  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  directing  tho  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  Texas,  was  transmitted  to  the 
officers  in  tho  interior,  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing them  that  transportation  and  subsistence 
would  be  sent  as  early  as  possible.  The  officers 
saw  in  the  surrender  of  Twiggs,  unavoidable  em- 
barrassments surrounding  them,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  events  which 
had  been  enacted  throughout  the  country  the 
two  months  past.  Our  flag  had  been  dishonored, 
forts,  arsenals,  and  treasury  had  been  plundered, 
still  the  heart  of  the  nation,  throbbing  with  indig- 
nation, sought  reconciliation  and  f'orl>earance  to 
avoid  collision  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  Isolated 
as  they  were,  with  small  commands  in  posts  and 
detached  camps,  upon  a  frontier  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles,  destitute  of  subsistence  and  means 
of  communication,  and  a  march  of  from  two  to 
six  hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's  country, 
to  a  point  of  embarkation,  there  was  no  alteroa- 
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tive  but  to  submit  without  remonstrance  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  in  San  Antonio 
on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1861.  To  resist 
would  have  been  but  a  cruel  forfeiture  of  the 
lives  of  the  brave  men  around  them,  who,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  expressed  their  willingness 
to  die  upon  the  soil.  Temporary  success  might 
have  been  accomplished,  but  before  they  could 
have  reached  the  coast  for  embarkation,  they 
would  have  been  intercepted  and  decimated  by 
the  thousands  of  Texas  volunteers  now  effective- 
ly armed  with  the  materials  of  war  plundered 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  reach  San  Antonio  early 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  to  become  a  partici- 
pator in  the  results  of  these  humiliating  events. 
I  had  escaped  detection  when  passing  through 
the  seceding  States,  in  the  hopes  of  joining  my 
command  at  Fort  Bliss  on  the  extreme  frontier 
of  Texas.  On  the  route  of  travel  from  Cincinnati 
to  New-Orleans  by  steamer,  passengers  were 
greatly  excited,  discussing  the  political  events  of 
the  day.  Men  from  the  North  and  the  South 
then  dared  to  communicate  to  each  other  their 
hopes  and  fears  upon  the  exciting  events  agitat- 
ing both  sections  of  the  country ;  and  travellers, 
in  social  conversation,  unhesitatingly  expressed 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  their  anxiety 
that  the  political  dissensions,  now  so  threatening, 
should  be  amicably  adjusted  in  dwpite  the  activ- 
ity of  political  organizations  so  fast  involving  their 
States  in  secession  and  consequent  ruin.  The 
telegraph  was  the  means  of  keeping  the  cities  and 
towns  bordering  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  fermentation.  At  Memphis  informa- 
tion was  received  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  rein- 
forced, and  that  a  war  of  extermination  had  been 
declared  by  President  Lincoln  against  the  South. 
At  Natchez  intelligence  was  in  like  manner  com- 
municated that  Fort  Sumter  had  capitulated,  and 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  fled  from  Washington.  Ex- 
tras from  the  various  newspapers  scattered  these 
reports  into  every  county  in  the  States.  Bonfires 
and  cannon  celebrated  the  one,  while  the  former 
only  tended  to  exasperate  the  morbid  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  populace,  and  to  discard  the  long 
cherished  affection  for  the  Union.  These  reports 
weye  not  contradicted  nor  were  they  designed  to 
be ;  false  impressions  were  thus  made  upon  the 
minds  of  good  and  loyal  men,  and  love  for  our 
common  country  was  turned  to  malignant  hate 
through  the  activity  of  malicious  and  designing 
men.  At  New-Orleans  the  State  Convention  was 
in  session,  and  the  grave  question  was  being  dis- 
cussed, as  to  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederated  States  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  In  common  with  others,  supposed  to  be 
friends,  I  expressed  my  views  and  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  the  Administration,  vindi- 
cated its  justness,  fairness,  and  liberality  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  declared  my  belief  that 
we  would  yet  come  together  in  harmony  and  in- 
terest I  was  informed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
that  my  opinions  were  treasonable  and  had  been 
report^  to  the  Convention,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
detection,  my  judidoas  course  was  to  leave  the 


city  as  early  as  practicable.  Not  wishing  to  be 
annoyed,  I  left  for  San  Antonio  the  next  morning, 
and  the  day  after  my  arrival  there,  was  informed 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  I  would 
not  be  permitted  to  proceed  farther  upon  my 
journey.  An  emissary  from  the  Convention,  I 
learnt,  had  accompanied  me  from  New-Orleans  to 
San  Antonio.  I  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of 
Texas,  business  was  suspended,  and  the  populace 
still  doubting  to  which  Government  they  belonged, 
waiting  the  crisis  of  portending  events.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  *^  Lone  Star"  was  flying  from  all  the 
public  buildings,  which,  in  a  few  days,  was  re- 
placed by  the  confederate  flag.  The  authority  of 
the  United  States  Government,  civil  and  military, 
was  discarded,  and  the  entire  country  was  gov- 
erned by  a  vigilance  committee,  supported  by  vol- 
unteer troops. 

Secession  was  accomplished ;  and  the  absence 
of  industry  and  cheerfulness  so  striking  in  this 
beautiful  and  once  enterprising  town,  told  plainly, 
but  sadly,  the  despotism  of  error,  and  the  inevit- 
able results  from  misguided  public  opinion.  Col. 
Waite  was  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out,  in 
good  faith,  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  unfor- 
tunately had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  execute.  lie  was 
without  any  instructions  whatever  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  other  than  that  trans- 
ports had  been  ordered  from  New- York  to  Texas 
for  the  troops;  he  hastened  their  departure  to 
avoid  that  which  was  so  much  apprehended  — 
collision  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  troops 
from  the  frontier,  as  fast  as  transportation  could 
be  obtained,  passed  through  San^ntonio  in  de- 
tachments for  Indianola,  the  port  of  embarkation, 
where  it  was  expected  transports  would  be  await- 
ing their  arrival.  Emissaries  from  the  confeder- 
ated States  hung  upon  their  flanks  and  sought 
their  camps  from  day  to  day,  endeavoring  by 
promises  of  pay  and  increased  rank  to  induce 
them  to  join  their  cause.  To  such  solicitations 
these  brave  and  hardy  veterans  were  unapproach- 
able, and  declared  their  determination  to  serve 
the  Government  they  loved  and  honored,  and  to 
sustain  that  flag  which  they  had  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  so  many  conflicts  and  perils. 

When  these  troops,  some  twelve  hundred,  were 
encamped  at  Indianola,  a  more  direct  and  strenu- 
ous effort  was  made  to  alienate  them  from  their 
loyalty.  Col.  E.  Van  Dom,  now  of  the  confeder- 
ate army,  but  recently  a  captain  in  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry,  was  deputed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Montgomery  to  visit  this  camp  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  both  officers  and  men.  To  insure 
success,  he  brought  with  him  written  authority 
from  the  President  of  the  confederated  States, 
guaranteeing  increased  rank  and  pay.  His  service 
in  Texas,  his  long  association  with  the  ofllcers 
and  men,  many  of  the  latter  of  his  own  company 
which  he  so  recently  abandoned,  might,  it  was 
supposed,  induce  many  to  join  the  government 
which  he  acknowledged,  but  after  two  days  of 
fruitless  efforts,  he  abandoned  the  project,  and 
owned  his  mission  a  failure.  These  troops  em- 
barked for  New- York  on  the  fifth  of  April,  as  did 
also  a  detachment  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
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Grande  in  accordance  with  the  understanding 
with  the  State  of  Texas.     The  remote  stations  of 
some  of  the  commands  prevented  their  arrival  at 
Indianola  as  soon  as  anticipated,  or  as  soon  as 
could  be  desired.     In  the  mean  time  the  political 
aspect  of  events  throughout  our  country  was  to 
those  struggling  to  escape  from  Tejcas  sad  and 
discouraging  indeed.    No  instructions,  no  encour- 
agement, no  sympathy  was  received  from  any 
quarter  by  those  whose  loyalty  had  been  so  con- 
spicuously and  faithfully  tried.     As  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  became  known, 
the  acrimony  and  vindictiveness  of  the  citizens  in 
this  quarter  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
The  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  was  received  in 
San  Antonio  on  the  seventeenth  of  April.     There 
was  no  rejoicing  among  the  people.     The  active 
leaders  in  secession  endeavored  to  infuse  into  the 
populace  some  expressions  of  exultation,  but  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  depression  and  gloom. 
It  was  the  tocsin  which  aroused  the  American 
people  to  arms.     At  this  time  a  detachment  of 
three  hundred  infiintry,  commanded  by  Major  C. 
Sibley,  United  States  army,  had  encamped  at 
Indianola    preparatory    to    embarkation.      The 
steamer  Star  of  the  West  was  daily  expected  to 
take  the  command  to  New- York.     In  painful 
anxiety  these  troops  were  kept  in  suspense  for 
many  days,  surrounded  by  an  active  and  vindic- 
tive enemy.     A  steamer  was  sent  to  search  after 
the  long  looked  for  vessel,  and  while  under  way 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  her  ashore,  and  thus 
defeat  the  object,  and  would  have  prov^  success- 
ful had  not  the  United  States  officer  on  board 
seized  the  captain  and  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant death.     Such  was  the  vigilance  and  power 
of  secession  committees,  no  man,  however  humble 
or  elevated  his  vocation,  dared  to  express  his 
favorable  sentiments  towards  the  United  States 
Government  by  word  or  deed.     The  authorities 
at  Montgomery  now  finding  that  the  attack  upon 
Sumter  would  precipitate  an  open  war&re,  des- 
patched Col.  Van  Dorn  with  instructions  to  arrest 
the  United  States  officers  and  soldiers  remaining 
Texas.    Upon  reaching  Galveston  he  learned  that 
the  Star  of  the  West  was  expected  at  Indianola, 
when  he  obtained  the  steamer  General  Rusk, 
placed  on  board  an  armed  force  of  volunteers  with 
artillery  awaiting  the  embarkation  of  Major  Sib- 
Icy^s  comnuuid.     Approaching  her  by  night  he 
was  hailed  and  answered :  *'  United  States  troops 
to  come  on  board."     He  was  directed  to  come 
alongside.      CoL  Van  Dorn  and  his  command 
were  assisted  on  board,  when  the  captain  and 
crew  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  ship 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  confeder- 
ated States.      Major  Sibley  ignorant  of  these 
events,  and  abandoning  all  hopes  of  the  Star  of 
the  West,  chartered  two  small  schooners,  the 
only  vessels  in  port,  and  embarked  his  command 
for  New-York.     Upon  getting  under  way,  and 
proceeding  to  the  sea,  the  vessels  were  found  so 
crowded  with  men,  women,  children,  and  their 
bt^gage,  it  was  found  impossible  to  manage  them, 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  another  trans* 


port     The  delay  was  fatal.    While  this  was  be- 
ing accomplished,  CoL  Van  Dorn  entered  tiie  bay 
with  three  steamers  laden  with  armed  men  from 
Galveston,  upon  which  was  placed  artiller>',  pro- 
tected by  cotton-bags.     He  intercepted  this  most 
unfortunate  command,  and  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.     Major  Sibley  and  his  little 
band  were  helpless ;  resistance  was  destruction. 
After  much  delay,  terms  were  made,  and  arms 
were  surrendered,  and  the  officers  and  men  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  Government  on  parole. 
Here  again  that  loyalty  which  had  heretofore  dis- 
tinguished our  soldiers  was  evinced,  for,  though 
surrounded  by  an  enemy,  and  threatened  with 
destruction,  they  commenced  throwing  their  mus- 
kets overboard,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  their  officers.     Upon  the 
surrender  of  their  arms  was  conditioned  their 
obtaining  subsistence  from  day  to  day.     They 
denounced  the  authority  that  so  disgracefully 
betrayed  them,  and  turned  with  pride  and  exult- 
ation to  the  Government  they  had  served,  and 
which  they  believed  would  extol  their  fidelity 
and  punish  the  aggressors.     While  these  events, 
so  disgraceful  and  disastrous  to  our  arms,  were 
transpiring  at  Indianola,  all  communication  was 
cut  off  with  San  Antonio  by  the  large  number  of 
Texas  troops  in  the  Held.     These  troops  had  con- 
gregated on  the  coast  to  capture  Major  Sibley  and 
his  command  in  the  event  of  his  not  embarking. 
CoL  Waite,  at  San  Antonio,  was  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  troops  at  Indianola,  as  he  was  g( 
the  command  under  Brevet  Lieut -CoL  Reeve, 
Eighth  infantry,  consisting  of  three  hundred  men 
and  five  officers;   which  had,  it  was  supposed, 
left  Fort  Bliss,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  early  in  the 
month  of  April,  but  in  like  manner  was  deprived 
of  communicating  with  them.     A  vague  rumor 
had  got  abroad  in  the  community,  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  remaining  in  Texas  were  to  be  ar- 
rested and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.     The 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  been  received,  allowing  twenty  days  for  the 
laying  down  of  arms.     This  exasperated  the  pop- 
ulace, and  changed  our  heretofore  social  inter- 
course among  the  citizens   to  distant   coldness 
and  reserve.     We  felt  that  we  were  in  a  foreign 
land,  surrounded  by  enemies.     No  communica- 
tion was  had  with  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton ;  indeed,  from  the  well-autlienticated  reports 
received  from  New-Orleans,  and  from  Montgom- 
ery, serious  doubts  were  entertained  whetlior  tlie 
Government  we  claimed  was  in  existence.     The 
telegraph  despatches  from  New-Orleans,  of  April 
twenty-third,  announced  that  Gen.  Scott  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Virginia  troops  marching  on 
Washington,  that  President  Lincohi   had   fied, 
and  that  sixty  thousand  men  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  were  surrounding  the  CapitaL     That 
the  Seventh  New -York,  and  the  Massachusetts 
regiments,  had  been  cut  up  in  Baltimore;   and 
that  a  strong  force  was  being  oi^ganized  in  the 
North,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  coercion 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  hopes  and  prospects  of  our  country  were 
gloomy  ftnd  discouraging. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
from  the  assembling  of  the  confederated  troops 
and  Tolunteers,  it  was  evident  some  important 
measure  was  contemplated.  The  populace  were 
crowding  the  streets  in  anticipation  of  the  event 
By  ten  o*clock,  it  became  known  that  Colonel 
Waite,  and  the  officers  on  duty  with  him,  who 
were  carrying  out,  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
good  faith,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were 
to  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  by  orders  from  the 
President  of  the  so-called  Southern  Republic 
Capt  Wilcox,  with  his  company,  was  designated 
to  perform  this  duty,  while  a  formidable  force  was 
in  the  vicinity,  lest  these  fourteen  officers,  without 
arms  or  men,  should  manifest  a  disposition  to  resist 
this  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  agreed 
upon  by  Gen.  Twiggs  with  the  Texas  Commis- 
sioners. The  following  is  a  minute  detail  of  the 
transaction  as  recorded  at  the  time : 

Memorandum  relating  to  the  Arrest  of  Colonel 
C.  A.  Waitey  U,  S.  A.,  mid  the  Officers  of  the 
U.  iSf.  Army  on  Duty  at  San  Antonio^  Texas, 
tr ith<fut  troops.  At  Col  Waiters  Quarters,  CoL 
Waits  and  Major  Sprague  only  present. 

Ba*  ARTomo,  Tbub,  April  83, 1861. 

Capt.  WUcox,  [with  his  sword,  commanding 
Texas  troops]. — Good  morning,  Colonel ! 

Col.  Waits. — Good  morning,  sir. 

Capt.  Wileox. — I'  have  come  to  request  you  to 
go  over  to  Major  Madelines  office. 

Col.  Waits. — For  what  purpose,  sir? 

Capt.  Wileox. — As  a  prisoner  of  war! 

Col.  Waits. — What  authority  have  you  ? 

Capt.  Wilcox. — ^I  have  authority  from  Major 
Macklin. 

Col.  ITaii^.— Who  is  Major  Macklin  ? 

Capt.  Wilcox. — An  officer  of  the  confederate 
States. 

Col,  Waits. — ^I  do  not,  sir,  recognise  any  such 
authority.  Have  you  the  authority  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  it 

Capt  Wilcox  then  took  from  his  pocket  an  or- 
der from  Major  Macklin,  which  Col.  Waite  read, 
directing  him  (Wilcox)  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
pany and  arrest  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  duty  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Col.  Waits. — "  I  protest  against  any  such  act, 
and  will  not  obey  the  order  except  by  force. 
Have  I  committed  any  offence  ?  "  To  which,  Wil- 
cox replied:  **None  that  I  know  o£"  *^It  is, 
then,^'  said  CoL  Waite,  *^a  most  unwarranted  act 
of  usurpation,  and  in  violation  of  the  modes  and 
customs  of  civilised  warfare,  and  a  gross  outrage 
upon  my  individual  rights.  I  protest  against  it 
in  the  name  of  my  country.  Your  authority  I  do 
not  recognise,  nor  will  I  obey  any  order  from 
you ;  nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  force  greater 
than  I  can  overcome,  will  cause  me  to  relinquish 
my  personal  freedom.  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory to  equal  this  usurpation."  Thereupon  Capt 
Wilcox  said,  "  I  have  the  force,"  and  started  for 
the  public  store-houses,  and  immediately  returned 
with  thirty -six  footmen,  Texas  troops,  armed 
with  rifles  and  sabre-bayonets.  The  command 
was  baited  in  fix>nt  of  CoL  Waiters  quarters,  when 


Capt  Wilcox  entered  the  houseu  CoL  Waite  then 
walked  to  the  door,  when,  upon  looking  out,  he 
remarked:  *^Is  that  your  guard,  sir?"  *^Yes, 
sir,"  replied  Capt  Wilcox.  "There  are  more 
men,"  remarked  CoL  Waite,  "  than  I  can  resist, 
and  I  again  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  country, 
against  this  gross  and  unwarranted  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  in  violation  of  my  personal  rights. 
Where  do  you  wish  me  to  go,  sir?"  "To  the 
ordnance  office,  sir,"  said  Capt  Wilcox.  Colonel 
Waite  then  took  his  hat,  and  passed  to  the  front 
of  the  guard,  when  arms  were  shouldered,  and 
the  crowd  proceeded  through  the  public  street 
As  CoL  Waite  was  passing  into  the  custody  of 
the  guard,  Major  Sprague  remarked  to  Capt  Wil- 
cox :  "  I  concur  fully  in  every  word  uttered  by 
CoL  Waite  in  regard  to  this  outrage."  Major 
Sprague  then  joined  CoL  Waite,  and  proceeded, 
amid  a  crowd  of  boys. 

Arriving  at  the  building  where  the  public  offices 
are,  the  command  was  halted,  and  Capt  Wilcox 
ordered  the  other  officers,  viz. :  Major  Wm.  A. 
Nichols,  Assist  Adj.-Gen. ;  Major  Daniel  McClure, 
Pay  Department ;  brevet  Lieut -CoL  D.  T.  Chan- 
dler, Third  infantry ;  Capt  R  Garrard,  Second  cav- 
alry ;  Surgeon  £.  A.  Abadie,  Medical  Department ; 
Assist  Surgeon  J.  R  Smith ;  Assist  Surgeon  E.  P. 
Laugworthy,  Medical  Department;  Capt  A.  T. 
Lee,  Eighth  infantry ;  Lieut  £.  L.  Hartz,  Eighth 
infantry ;  Lieut  £.  W.  H.  Read,  Eighth  infantry ; 
Capt  R  M.  Potter,  Military  Storekeeper,  who  had 
been  previously  arrested,  and  were  within  the 
building  in  charge  of  a  sentinel,  to  proceed.  The 
officers  in  a  body,  in  charge  of  the  guard,  were 
conducted  to  the  office  of  Major  Macklin.  Afler  a 
few  moments*  silence,  Major  Macklin  said :  "  CoL 
Waite,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  arrest  you,  and  the 
other  officers,  as  prisoners  of  war."  "  By  what 
authority,  sir  ?  "  "  That  is  my  business,  sir,  not 
yours,"  responded  Major  Macklin.  "  But'*  said 
CoL  Waite,  "  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  power 
I  am  deprived  of  my  personal  rights  ?  "  "I  have 
the  power  from  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,"  answered  Major  Macklin.  "  Such  author- 
ity I  do  not  know,  nor  shall  I  obey  it,"  said  CoL 
Waite.  "  Have  I,  or  my  officers,  committed  any 
offence  ?  Did  we  not  come  here  as  friends,  and 
have  we  not  been  such  to  all  the  interests  of  Tex- 
as ?  More  than  that,  is  there  not  an  agreement 
with  the  Texas  Commissioners,  guaranteeing  to 
the  men  and  officers,  my  entire  command,  to  go 
out  of  Texas  unmolested  ?  That,  sir,  has  been 
carried  out  faithfully  on  our  part,  in  every  re- 
spect By  what  right,  then,  am  I  to  be  restricted 
of  my  liberty  ?  and  by  what  authority  am  I  and 
my  officers  made  prisoners  of  war?  I  protest 
against  it ! "  "  There  is  no  use  of  protesting,''  said 
Major  Macklin ;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  pro- 
test, it  is  unnecessary — I  have  my  orders."  "  But 
I  will  protest,"  replied  CoL  Waite;  "in  the  name 
of  my  country  and  Government,  I  protest  I  de- 
nounce it  as  an  act  of  unwarranted  usurpation, 
and  against  the  custom  of  war,  and  in  violatio'h  of 
my  personal  rights.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  re- 
gard the  rights  and  customs  of  civilisation?  I 
know  no  war ;  we  have  been  acting  as  friends ; 
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we  are  not  here  in  a  hostile  attitude ;  we  came 
into  the  country  as  friends,  and  are  going  out  as 
such."  "  Yes,"  responded  Major  Macklin,  "  I  hare 
my  duty  to  perform,  and  shall  do  it."  **  I  repeat," 
said  CoL  Waite,  "  it  is  gross,  unheard  of,  unwar- 
ranted, and  treacherous;  nothing  but  the  pres- 
ence of  a  force  requires  me  to  listen  to  such  meas- 
ures, much  more  to  obey  them.  Had  I  the  means, 
it  would  be  quite  different ;  I  would  resist  until 
death."  "  I  am  aware  of  that,"  answered  Major 
Macklin ;  "  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  cour- 
age of  your  officers  as  you  have." 

"What  do  you  propose?"  enquired  Colonel 
Waite ;  **  I  am  obliged  to  consider  myself  a  pris- 
oner, and  should  like  to  know  the  future."  "  I 
have  here,  sir,"  replied  Major  Macklin,  "  paroles," 
(handing  a  manuscript  to  Col.  Waite,)  "which 
the  officers  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of" 

One  of  these  was  then  read  by  Col.  Waite. 
"  Such  a  paper  I  shall  not  sign,"  said  Col.  Waite 
indignantly ;  "  it  is  highly  objectionable,  and  I 
shall  remain  a  prisoner."  "Very  well,"  answer- 
ed Major  Macklin  ;  "  these  paroles  will  not  be  pre- 
sented to  you  again  without  you  request  it" 
"  What  rank  do  you  hold,  sir  ?"  enquired  Colonel 
Waite.  "  I  am  a  major,"  replied  Major  Macklin. 
"  In  the  provisional  or  regular  army  ?"  enquired 
Col.  Waite.  "  In  the  regular  army,  sir,  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  responded  the  Major. 

A  general  conversation  ensued  among  all  pai^ 
ties,  in  which  there  was  much  angry  excitement 
Major  Macklin  improved  the  first  opportunity 
to  speak,  and  remarked  that  "he  should  send 
the  officers  to  Victoria,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, to  Col.  Van  Dom's  headquarters,"  and  de- 
sired to  know  how  soon  Col.  Waite  could  be 
ready,  and  suggested  to-morrow— even  intimated 
to  day ;  whereupon  Col.  Waite  and  the  officers 
present  said :  "  It  was  impossible  to  arrange  their 
familv  affairs  in  so  short  a  time."  "  How  long  a 
time,"  asked  he,  "  do  you  require— one,  two  or 
three  days ?"  "I  presume  we  can  have  trans- 
portation y"  suggested  Col.  Waite.  "  There  will 
he  transportation  for  you,,  sir  T  replied  Major 
Macklin,  with  emphasis  and  anger.  Again  a  gen- 
eral conversation  took  place;  still  much  excite- 
ment was  evinced  among  all  parties.  The  en- 
quiry was  made  of  Major  Macklin,  if  he  had  any 
discretion  in  the  matter  ?  He  replied  that  he  had 
none.  The  character  of  paroles  and  the  rights  of 
prisoners  then  became  a  general  subject  of  con- 
versation. Each  officer  present  said  he  desired 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  the  subject, 
as  it  was  of  great  importance. 

Col.  Waite  asked  for  one  of  the  manuscript 
paroles,  when  Major  Macklin,  in  a  very  offensive 
manner,  declined,  saying,  "he  had  use  for  them." 
This  again  caused  much  evident,  excited  and 
indignant  feeling.  "  It  is  my  desire,"  said  Col. 
Waite,  "  to  put  some  officer  in  charge  of  our  sol- 
diers to  be  left  here  (the  Eighth  infantry,  band 
and  clerks  at  headqmurters)  as  prisoners,  should 
I  accept  the  parole,  to  attend  to  their  personal 
rights,  police  and  comfort."  "You  need  have 
no  concern  about  that,  sir,"  responded  Macklin ; 
**  we  will  save  you  that  trouble ;  we  will  attend 


to  that ;  no  officer  will  be  permitted  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  give  any  orders  here."  Col.  W^aite,  in  answer, 
said :  "  It  is  your  wish  and  object  to  corrupt 
them,  and  to  force  them  into  your  service,  but 
they  will  not  stay  with  you,  they  will  desert" 
"  Your  language,  sir,"  said  Major  Macklin,  "is  of- 
fensive ;  I  cannot  permit  it"  Col.  Waite  replied : 
"  The  facte,  sir,  are  doubtless  offeneite  I  My 
language  is  not  intended  to  be  offensive;  I  will 
talk,  and  state  the  facts.  I  also  claim  the  right 
to  send  an  officer  to  my  Government  witlb  sealed 
despatches,  on  parole."  "That,  sir,"  replied  Ma- 
jor Macklin,  "will not  be  allowed,"  "But,"  said 
Col.  Waite,  "  can  I  not  make  my  official  report  ? 
To  send  an  officer  to  headquarters,  after  impor- 
tant events,  is  the  custom  of  all  armies  and  troops 
among  civilised  people."  "Perhaps  it  is,  sir;" 
replied  Major  Macklin.  After  a  long  conversation, 
and  the  excitement  somewhat  abated,  Miyor 
Macklin  was  asked  if  he  would  grant  to  each  offi- 
cer twenty -four  hours  to  consider  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  they  would  report  to  him  in  person, 
their  determination.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  per- 
mitted each  officer  to  take  one  of  the  manuscript 
paroles  for  con.«?ideration.  The  guard  at  the  door 
was  then  dismissed  and  the  officers  retired. 

Wednesday,  AprU  24,  18G1. 

The  officers  met  at  twelve  «.,  to-day,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Macklin,  as 
agreed  upon  yesterday.  No  farther  modifications 
could  be  had  of  the  terms  offered  yesterday,  ex- 
cepting a  provision  for  exchange  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  privilege  granted  to  Col.  Waite  to 
report  the  facts  and  past  transactions  to  his  Gov- 
ernment The  terms  now  were,  the  acceptance 
of  the  paroles  or  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  be  subjected  to 
the  rabble,  to  crowds  of  undiscipUned  troops  re- 
gardless of  authority  or  control,  to  the  vindictive 
and  active  prejudices  of  men  in  authority  who 
had  already  stipulated  terms,  or  take  the  paroles 
offered,  and  ask  safe  conduct  out  of  the  State. 
The  latter  was  determined  upon  as  the  only 
method  which  could  secure  safe  egress  or  escape, 
and  place  the  officers  within  reach  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  Government  Each 
officer  took  his  parole  under  the  protest  made  by 
CoL  Waite  the  day  previous. 

Col  Waite  and  his  officers  were  now  prisoners 
of  war — on  parole.  To  remain  in  the  State  in 
this  situation  no  possible  good  could  result ;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  desire  of  true  and  loyal  citizens 
that  they  should  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  thus 
removing  all  cause  of  irritation,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered obstinate  enemies  to  the  cause.  A  Union 
sentiment  still  lingered  in  the  community,  and 
there  was  a  hope  entertained  by  influential  men 
that  with  the  populace,  when  brought  to  serious 
reflection,  their  exertions  would  be  of  some  avail. 
"  But,"  said  they,  "  if  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  in  our  midst,  evil  passions, 
leading  to  violent  acts,  will  be  excited,  when  wo 
must  come  to  your  support,  and  thus  endan<;or 
our  lives,  and  jeopardise  Uie  safety  of  our  prop- 
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erty  and  families.  In  the  ranks  were  men  from 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  who  sought  private  opportunities  to  ex- 
press to  officers  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  but 
their  personal  safety  as  well  as  security  to  their 
property,  compelled  them  to  espouse  a  cause  re- 
pugnant to  their  education,  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings. The  rapid  and  fearful  current  of  disunion 
was  too  powerfbl  for  individual  resistance,  and 
the  only  prospect  of  staying  or  directing  it,  was 
in  uniting  in  the  wild  and  wayward  frenzy  gov- 
erning the  public  mind.  Paroles  were  given  by 
each  ofiBcer  as  follows : 

Parole, 

Hkaoqoaiitbu  CoKrBDniATBD  Axwr  ni  Tbzas,  ) 
Sam  VUnovio,  Tuus,  April  28,  1861.       J 

So.  1. 

1  hereby  do   declare,   upon  my  honor,   and 

fledge  myself  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  that 
will  not  take  up  arms  or  serve  in  the  field 
against  the  government  of  the  Confederated  States 
in  America,  under  my  present  or  any  other  com- 
mission that  I  may  hold  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Confederated  States  of  America ;  and  that  I 
will  not  correspond  with  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  either  military  or  civil,  giving  infor- 
mation against  the  interest  of  the  Confederated 
States  of  America,  unless  regularly  exchanged. 
[Signed]  J.  T.  Spraguk, 

Brevet  M^or  and  Captain  Eighth  In&ntry 
United  States  Army. 

Accepted. 

[Signed!  S.  Macklin, 

Major  of  Inbntry,  Confederate  States  Army, 

Commanding. 

Witness,  Capt  C.  L.  Satrb, 

Acting  Assistant  A^Jntant-Oeneral, 

Confederate  States  Army. 

Safeguards  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
otUoerB  as  follows : 
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Safeguard. 


IIBADQCIRTKRS  COHnOBaATKO  BtATBS  ArMY  IX  TkXAB,  ) 

San  Amtoiio,  TtxAB,  April  26,  lb41.  f 

To  all  guards,  patrols,  citizens,  and  all  con- 
cerned, within  the  limits  of  the  Confederated 
States,  the  bearer.  Brevet  Major  John  T.  Sprague, 
United  States  Army,  a  prisoner  of  war,  on  his 
parole  of  honor,  is  hereby  permitted  to  pass 
through  each  and  any  of  the  Confederated  States, 
without  let,  or  hindrance,  or  molestation  of  any 
kind  whatever. 

[Signed]  S.  Macklik, 

Ifivlor  Confederated  States  Army,  Commanding. 

Col.  TVaite  then  issued  the  following  order  to 
the  officers  with  him  : 

No.  8.  Bam  AvTono,  Tbxab,  April  85,  IML 

Sir:  Having  been  forcibly  seized  on  the  twenty- 
third  instant,  by  an  armed  force  of  Texas  troops, 
and  your  services  being  no  longer  required  here, 
you  will  proceed  to  the  headquarters  of  the 


army,  and  report  yourself  in  person  to  the  Qen- 
eral-in-Chicf 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  C.  A.  Waftb, 

CoL  United  States  Army. 

About  this  time  a  detachment  of  infantry, 
thirty-two  men,  arrived  in  San  Antonio  from  tho 
interior.  They  were  at  once  surrounded  by  an 
armed  force  of  two  hundred  men,  and  required 
to  surrender  unconditionally.  The  soldiers  pro- 
tested, and  commenced  breaking  their  arms  upon 
the  ground,  declaring  "  that  no  enemy  to  their 
government  should  ever  use  them."  The  inter- 
ference of  the  officers  put  a  stop  to  these  eviden- 
ces of  loyalty,  in  which  they  cordially  partici- 
pated, but  resistance  was  certain  destruction,  if 
not  starvation,  as  provisions  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  stores  in  the  hands 
of  Texas.  An  officer  was  designated  to  take 
care  of  these  men,  but  the  day  after,  his  actions 
were  circumscribed,  upon  receiving  the  following 
letter  from  the  military  commander : 

Hkadquartkrs  CoxrKDnATi  Statks  Armt,  ) 
Sav  Axtoxio,  Texas,  April  28,  1&61.        ) 

Colonel  :  I  understand  that  Lieutenant  C.  L. 
Hartz,  Eighth  infantry,  visited  Capt  Lee's  com- 
pany on  j^esterda'y,  and  excited  them  to  be  true 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  etc. 
When  I  granted  leave  to  visit  the  company,  I  did 
not  expect  such  a  course  would  be  pursued.  I 
am  compelled  therefore  to  forbid  any  visiting 
only  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  Army.  When  they  are  to  be  visited, 
Capt.  James  Duff  will  accompany  the  officer,  or 
some  other  officer  will  be  detached  by  him. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  S.  Macklin, 

Mnjor  Confederate  States  Army,  Commanding. 

To  Col.  C.  A.   Waite,  United  States  Army, 
Present. 

The  troops  from  Fort  Bliss,  six  hundred  miles 
distant,  in  command  of  Brevet  Lieut -Col.  J.  V. 
D.  Reeve,  three  hundred  men  and  six  commis- 
sioned officers,  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  San 
Antonio,  caused  much  solicitude.  Every  efibrt 
was  made  to  communicate  to  him  the  state  of 
affairs  in  San  Antonio,  that  he  might  retrace  his 
steps,  or  cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico. 
Mexican  guides,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  TrailSy  were  employed  at  high  compensa- 
tions ;  one  was  paid  seven  hundred  dollars,  con- 
ditioned upon  his  returning  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  success.  From  the  recent 
capture  of  Col.  Reeve  and  his  command  by  the 
Texans,  it  is  presumed  these  messengers  could 
not  have  effected  the  object  These  troops  are 
now  in  Texas,  prisoners  of  war.  Paroles  were 
refused  them ;  the  authorities  there  declaring 
their  determination  to  retain  them  as  hostages. 

So  far  removed  from  the  Federal  Government^ 
and  all  communications  by  mail  directed  to  Wash- 
ington intercepted,  there  was  no  hope,  or  expec- 
tation of  relief  or  support  from  any  quarter 
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With  the  supervision  over  the  entire  country, 
through  the  aid  of  Vigilance  Committees  and 
mounted  men,  escape  was  impossible.  There 
was  no  alternative,  but  to  leave  the  State  under 
the  paroles  given,  and  seek  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  On 
the  first  of  May,  the  officers  left  San  Antonio 
with  their  families  for  the  coast,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  Confederate  States  troops. 

Three  grave  questions  have  been  asked  by  the 
casual  reader  and  observer,  of  the  events  follow- 
ing the  treachery  of  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Twiggs 
in  Texas. 

The  first  is :  "Wliy  did  not  Col.  Waite,  upon 
taking  command,  destroy  the  capitulation  en- 
tered into  by  Gen,  Twiggs,  with  the  Texas  Com- 
missioners. By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  details, 
as  given,  the  reason  is  obvious.  His  troops  were 
scattered  along  a  frontier  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  in  small  detachments,  with  which  he 
could  not  communicate.  He  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  subsistence,  ammunition,  and  means  of 
transportation. 

The  second:  What  was  the  duty  of  General 
Twiggs,  when  assuming  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, the  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  ? 
It  was  to  have  concentrated  his  entire  com- 
mand, two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  and  protected  the  public 
property,  munitions  of  war  and  supplies,  and 
given  support  and  confidence  to  the  lovers  of  the 
Union. 

The  third :  Are  the  paroles  given  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  officers  on  duty  in  Texas  binding? 
This  question  may  well  be  answered  by  asking 
another.  Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of 
these  officers,  under  these  humiliating  and  trying 
events?  If  so,  will  not  the  public  demand  a 
faithful  fulfilment  ?  If  violated,  they  may  well 
doubt  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  for  if  by  artifice, 
fraud,  or  ingenious  arguments,  their  honors  may 
be  compromised,  they  can,  under  such  a  subter- 
fuge, desert  their  country^s  cause  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  They  pledged  their  honors,  though  under 
protest,  but  the  necessity  existed,  and  the  paroles 
were  given. 

In  tJiking  a  cursory  view  of  events  within  the 
time  referred  to,  we  see  the  same  sentiments  and 
passions  animating  the  citizens  of  Texas,  as  had 
distinguished  the  course  of  leading  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  South.  The  dark  wave  of  rebellion 
had  rolled  with  fearful  rapidity  towards  this  pros- 
perous State.  From  the  time  Gen.  Twiggs  had 
entered  upon  his  duties  there,  the  current  of  re- 
bellion had  been  gaining  strength  from  day  to 
day,  requiring  only  preliminary  measures,  in  the 
way  of  conventions  and  the  form  of  elections,  to 
perfect  the  object  Gov.  Sam  Houston  refused 
to  convene  the  Legislature,  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards secession,  declaring  it  was  not  the  popular 
voice  of  Texas.  He  was  denounced  in  unmea- 
sured terms  in  political  meetings  convened  in  the 
principal  towns.  These  proceedings  having  no 
effect  upon  his  resolution,  the  citizens  of  counties 


were  desired — ^through  self-constituted  committees 
— to  open  the  polls  for  the  election  of  members 
to  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Galveston. 
If  five  citizens  united  in  the  wish,  the  polls  were 
opened.  The  result  was,  the  Convention  held  in 
Galveston,  on  the  first  of  February,  1861.  The 
act  of  secession  was  at  once  passed,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  on  the  twenty-third  of 
February ;  and  if  approved,  to  take  effect  on  the 
second  of  March.  The  people  were  called  upon 
to  cast  a  vote  clearly  written  out — for  secession, 
against  secession.  The  polls  were  guarded  with 
care,  and  the  bold  man  who  dared  to  vote  in  the 
negative  was  marl^ed^  in  the  common  parlance  of 
the  day.  The  Convention  re-convened  on  the 
day  appointed.  The  vote,  as  ofiicially  reported, 
was  as  follows  —  one  hundred  and  twenty -two 
counties  voted,  thirty-four  counties  made  no  re- 
turns. The  total  vote  was  sixty  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  which  forty-six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  for 
secession,  and  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  against,  giving  a  majority  of  thirty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  The  Convention  proceeded  to 
enact  laws,  and  to  assume  other  functions  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
when  Gov.  Houston  informed  them  that,  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  act  of  secession,  their  duties 
ceased,  and  refused  any  cooperation.  Upon  this 
announcement,  an  act  was  immediately  passed, 
expelling  him  from  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and 
appointing  Lieut-Gov.  Clarke  in  his  place.  Gov. 
Houston,  with  a  bold  and  determined  spirit,  sur- 
rounded by  an  excited  people,  denounced  the 
acts  of  the  Convention,  and  condemned  the  par- 
tisan spirit  which  was  so  rapidly  hurrying  Texas 
into  the  fearful  vortex.  He  warned  the  country 
of  its  dangers,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
live  within  the  Union,  and  under  that  Govern- 
ment which  had  honored  him,  and  secured  so 
many  blessings  to  all  classes  of  society.  Not- 
withstanding the  act  of  the  Convention,  expelling 
him  from  his  official  chair,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  Texas, 
he  declared  that  he  was  still  Governor,  and  should, 
upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  August, 
transmit  his  customary  message,  and  if  it  was  not 
received,  he  would  promulgate  it  himself.  He 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  sober  judgment  and 
convictions  of  the  people,  after  these  exciting  in- 
fluences had  died  away,  and  that  a  revulsion 
would  take  place,  and  the  ballot-box  restore  him 
to  his  position  and  the  State  to  its  fidelity.  About 
the  tenth  of  April,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Austin, 
from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  tendering  to 
Gov.  Houston  the  United  States  forces  then  in 
camp  at  Indianola,  en  route  out  of  Texas,  under  the 
Twiggs  capitulation.  This  he  declined,  believing 
that  the  Union  sentiment  would  be  triumphant 
at  the  polls.  Had  these  troops  been  retained,  a 
rallying-point  would  have  been  given  to  thou- 
sands, who  were  rushed  into  this  calamity  from 
the  fear  of  violence  and  the  destruction  of  their 
property.  Without  the  means  of  defence,  depen- 
dent upon  personal  industry  for  subsistence  firom 
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day  to  day,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  be  car- 
ried along  by  the  crowd,  under  the  guidance  of 
imaginary  wrongs.     For  a  time,  the  most  intelli- 
gent dared  to  speak  audibly  for  the  Union,  but 
the  pressure  and  the  active  measures  applied 
to  such  in  their  private  and  public  relations,  as 
well  as  social,  soon  destroyed  all  Indications  of  a 
favorable  change.     Volunteers  were  mustered  into 
service,  and  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  formed 
themselves  into  companies,   requiring    doubtful 
men  to  take  the  oath  in  support  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.     Officials  and  practitioners  at  the  bar 
renewed  their  oaths,  and  the  grand-jury  present- 
ed those  who,  by  word  or  deed,  thwarted  the 
complete  triumph  of  secession.     The  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  still  undeveloped :  delay 
and  forbearance  had  been  construed  into  timidi- 
ty, even  fear ;  and  the  belief  was  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  conservative  men,  that  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  would  be  attained — ^if  not, 
a  peaceful  separation.     Doubts  and  fears  filled 
the  public  mind  with  intense  anxiety.     *^  Blood 
must  be  shed  in  less  than  twenty  days,"  said  a 
United  States  Senator,  writing  from  Montgomery, 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  *^or  secession  is  at  an 
end."     The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
Proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  1861,  closed  the  door  to  all  compromise, 
unless   upon   constitutional  grounds.     The  out- 
rages inflicted  upon  our  flag,  caused  those  men 
whose  sentiments  had  been  smothered  from  ne- 
cessity to  feel  deeply  their  position,  causing  them 
to  express  freely  their  animosity  towards  those 
who  had  made  them  partisans  in  a  contest  so 
critical  in  its  character,  and  so  doubtful  in  its  re- 
sults.    The  firm  tone  of  the  Proclamation  and 
the  measures  adopted,  creatod  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  community.     "  Can  it 
be  possible,"  said  the  violent  partisan,  "that  the 
North  is  determined  to  make  war  upon  us  and 
shed  our  blood  ?    We  have  been  for  secession  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  re-construction  of 
the  Union,  and  have  been  led  to  believe  there 
was  a  strong  party  in  the  North  active  in  our  be- 
half."    The  vigorous  measures  indicated  by  the 
Cabinet  in  Washington,  caused  a  general  depres- 
sion in  the  public  mind.     The  act  of  secession 
had  now  become  personal,  and  the  active  sup- 
porter found  himself  denounced  as  a  rebel  in 
arms,  and  threatened  with  punishment  by  the 
Government  which  had  protected  him  through  a 
long  life.     The  future  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  the 
streets  were  solitary,  business  was  suspended, 
and  the  cheerful  recognition  among  friends,  differ- 
ing in  sentiment,  was  at  an  end.     The  Union  men 
were  silent,  while  the  secessionists  became  vio- 
lent and  vindictive.     A  man  fi"om  the  North  was 
at  once  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist,  a  Black  Re- 
publican, a  Lincoln  man— consequently,  an  ene- 
my. 

Our  flag  was  denominated  the  old  rag,  the 
Government  the  hulk,  the  wreck;  and  those 
who  adhered  to  its  destiny,  were  either  assailed 
by  gross  epithets,  or  sympathy  expressed  for  men 
whose  fortunes  were  so  desperate,  and  whose 
minds  were  so  dark  and  deluded.  In  the  face  of 
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all  this,  there  was  a  Union  feeling  in  Texas.  The 
large  population  of  Germans,  together  with  the 
Irish,  Poles,  and  citizens  fi-om  Pennsylvania  and 
New- York,  looked  upon  these  events  with  sad* 
ness  as  well  as  alarm.  Their  families  and  pro- 
perty were  around  them ;  they  had  no  means  of 
escape,  nor  had  they  arms  or  organization  for  de- 
fence. There  was  no  remedy  but  quiet  submis- 
sion. Texas,  remote  as  she  is,  must  be  left  to 
her  own  fortunes.  Strike  the  vitals  of  this  rebel- 
lion, and  Texas  will  fall  She  is  now  threatened 
by  a  Mexican  army  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  com- 
ing to  reclaim  that  which  they  proclaim  to  have 
been  wrested  from  them  by  force ;  and  as  Texas, 
they  say,  has  absolved  herself  from  her  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  Government,  Mexico  claims 
her  rights — ^the  repossession  of  the  "  Department 
of  Texas." 

The  Camanche  and  Apache  Indians  depredate  . 
within  thirty  miles  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  citi- 
zens flee  to  the  towns  for  protection.     It  is  thus 
this  beautiful  country  is  doomed  and  desolated 
by  the  foul  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  is  instigated 
and  kept  alive  by  telegrams,  fiUse  reports,  and 
exciting  correspondence,  leading  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  the  North  is  to  desolate 
their  homes,  destroy  their  institutions,  and  rob 
them  of  their  property.     Unfortunate  and  er- 
roneous as  these  opinions  are,  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  meet  them  with  the  strong  arm  of 
power.     Arguments,  entreaties,  and  forbearance, 
are  of  no  avail.     The  question  is  narrowed  down 
to  one  of  self-defence :  cither  the  Union,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  desper- 
ate and    sagacious  men,   followed    by   crowds, 
swearing  allegiance  to  their  leaders,  or  the  lovers 
of  the  countiy  must  rise  in  their  strength  and  de- 
fend their  fibresides  and  their  homes.     Partisan- 
ship is  at  an  end ;  political  opinions  are  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  defence  of  the  Union.     The  force  of 
the  North,  physically  and  intellectually,  must  be 
put  forth,  fearlessly  and  steadily,  without  passion 
or  excitement,  but  with  a  firm  resolve  to  maintain 
inviolate,  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

The  South  will  submit  to  no  compromise  but 
to  such  as  she  may  dictate.  The  separation  of 
the  Union,  a  total  disruption  of  this  Government, . 
such  as  has  been  meditated  for  thirty  years,  is 
the  only  basis  upon  which  a  reconstruction  can 
be  based.  They  will  not  consent  to  be  governed 
by  majorities.  The  institutions  of  the  South  have 
had  their  sway,  and  the  patronage  of  the  General 
Government  has  been  in  their  hands  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years.  Political  power  has  been  absorb- 
ed by  the  extension  and  growth  of  our  common 
country ;  the  sceptre  which  has  guided  and  gov- 
erned the  land  for  so  long  a  period,  is  broken ; 
and  there  remains  no  alternative  for  those  so  long 
the  rulers,  but  to  disrupt  the  Union,  or  submit  to 
the  voice  of  t^ie  people.  When  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  announced,  one  hundred  guns 
were  fired  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  the  sec- 
tional candidate  was  triumphant,  and  the  Union  de- 
clared at  an  end.  In  this  conflict  let  us  not  under- 
rate our  foes.  They  are  judicious,  sagacious,  vigi- 
lant, and  secretive ;  full  of  zeal,  talent^  and  courage. 
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Their  cause,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  in  their 
hearts.  Their  leaders  are  honest  and  sincere  in 
destroying  the  GoTemment,  and  their  followers 
equally  so  in  the  full  belief,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  desolate  their  homes, 
destroy  their  institutions,  and  rob  thqm  of  their 
property  by  hordes  of  fanatics  coming  down  upon 
them  from  the  North. 

The  proclamation,  recently  issued  by  the  com- 
mander of  their  armies,  strikingly  illustrates  the 
delusion  of  his  followers,  and  the  determined  ef- 
fort to  excite  evil  passions  and  prejudices  among 
a  class  of  men  who  blindly  adhere  to  the  in- 
junctions of  ambitious  men.  The  epithets  and 
accusations  they  well  know  to  be  as  false  as 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
those  who  promulgate  them.  Well  may  we  ask, 
even  in  this  day,  were  these  men  once  our  friends 
•  I  and  countrymen  ?  How  much  more  will  the  his- 
torian, in  time  to  come,  be  struck  with  sorrow  and 
regret,  as  he  gathers  up  for  posterity  the  inci- 
dents and  events  now  passing  around  us !  * 

This  political  revolution  has  introduced  into  the 
history  of  the  times  ingenious  expressions  to  hide 
the  more  offensive  epithet  of  treason.  State 
rights.  State  sovereignty,  and  secession,  have 
¥rrecked  the  fortunes  of  many  men.  These  hein- 
ous and  artful  doctrines,  fabricated  and  cherished 
in  the  Soutii  for  thirty  years,  have  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment)  and  induced  numbers,  bom  in  the  South, 
to  abandon  their  colors,  upon  the  instigation  of 
their  native  States.  The  loyalty  of  the  army  as 
well  as  the  navy  have  been  impugned  from  the 
resignations  that  have  occurred  at  this  critical 
state  of  public  affairs.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  larger  portion  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  have  resigned ;  many  believe  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  talented.  This  is  a  great  error. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1861,  the  army  com- 
prised eleven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  commis- 
sioned officers.  Since  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  Southern  birth 
and  proclivities,  have  tendered  their  resignation. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  remain,  of  well- 
tried  loyalty,  zeal,  and  ability,  untainted  by  the 
excesses  and  heresies  of  the  day.  *'  I  owe,**  said 
the  immortal  Clay,  "supreme  allegiance  to  my 
country — ^to  my  State  a  subordinate  one."  How 
much  greater  is  the  rebuke  to  the  resigned  offi- 
cers of  our  army,  when  witnessing  the  position 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lieut -Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  who,  seated  in  his  official  chair  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  is  now  directing  the  operations 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men,  in 
and  out  of  the  field,  in  the  defence  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights.  Time  has  furrowed  his  brow, 
but  his  intellect  is  as  firm,  well  poised,  and  as 
bright  as  in  his  youth.  Separated  from  his  na- 
tive State,  Virginia,  which  for  half  a  century  has 
bestowed  upon  him  honors  and  rewards  —  torn 
from  his  hearth-stone,  around  which  clustered 
the  warm  affections  of  his  youth — he  knows  no 

^  Bee  Beain«gwd*i  **  Booty  tnd  Beftuty**  ProclomAtioD,  page 
989,  ToL  L,  Bn.  Bnxwi). 


State  allegiance,  no  North,  no  South,  but  the 
Union — that  flag  under  which  he  has  fought  from 
boyhood,  and  whose  Stars  and  Stripes  have  been 
consecrated  with  his  blood. 

In  this  voluntary  uprising  of  a  nation^s  hosts, 
is  there  no  eulogy  here  to-night  for  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters,  who  have  sent  forth  armed 
men  to  the  field  ?  It  is  the  mother  that  plants 
deep  and  lasting  in  the  American  bosom  the  germ 
of  liberty.  How  often  does  manhood  turn  to  tho 
incidents  of  youth,  when  a  mother  came  forth  on 
festal  days,  and  decked  our  paper  caps  with  nod- 
ding plumes  of  war,  buckled  to  our  sides  the  tiny 
sabre ;  and  as  we  sallied  out  with  the  miniature 
flag  waving  over  our  heads,  her  heart  vibrated 
with  enthusiasm  and  pride,  as  she  surveyed  tho 
long  vista  of  the  future,  and  saw  amid  contend- 
ing factions,  in  her  boy,  the  patriot,  the  soldier, 
in  his  country*  s  cause.  The  Union  of  these  States, 
to-day,  is  stronger  than  ever.  That  flag,  the  me- 
mories of  which  are  identified  with  our  homes, 
our  parents,  relatives,  and  friends,  is  not  to  be 
trailed  in  the  dust,  but  will  through  fire  and 
blood,  if  necessary,  continue  to  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 


Doc.  22. 


ADDRESSES    DELIVERED  BftFORE  THE 
VIRGINIA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Isi  GoxTSsnox,  February  U,  ISCl. 

The  President  presented  a  communication  from 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Jphn  S.  Preston,  of  South- 
Carolina,  presenting  his  credentials  as  Special 
Commissioner  from  the  Government  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  enclosing  also  tlie  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  Fulton  Anderson  as  Special  Commissioner 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Benning,  presenting  his  credentials  as 
Special  Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Preston  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  said  Commis- 
sioners, and  inform  them  that  this  Convention 
respectfiilly  invites  them  to  seats  in  this  hall,  and 
will  receive  at  such  time,  and  in  such  mode  as 
they  may  severally  prefer,  any  messages  they 
may  have  to  deliver.     Adopted. 

Committ€€:  Messrs.  Preston,  Harvie,  Macfar- 
land,  Conrad,  of  Frederick,  and  Montague. 

Ix  CoMTBxnoH,  February  14. 

Mr.  Preston,  fi^m  said  committee,  presented  a 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  stating 
that  the  Commissioners  "expressed  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  courtesy  shown  to  them  personally, 
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etc.,  and  "  said  that  if  it  should  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Convention,  they  desired  to  address  it 
oral] J,  on  Monday  next,  (eighteenth  instant.) 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston, 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  will,  on  Monday 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock,  receive  the  Commissioners 
from  the  States  of  South-Carolina,  Geor^a,  and 
Mississippi,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Li  CoimDrnox,  Febnuuy  18. 

The  President  introduced  Hon.  Fulton  Ander- 
son, Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
who  addressed  the  Convention.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address,  the  President  introduced  the 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Benning,  Commissioner  fit)m  the 
State  of  Georgia,  who  addressed  the  Covention. 

In  CoHTiimos,  Febraary  19. 

The  President  introduced  the  Hon.  John  S. 
Preston,  the  Commissioner  from  South-Carolina, 
Tho  addressed  the  Convention. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Goode, 
of  Bedford,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  respectfully  requesting  said  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish  copies  of  their  addresses  to 
this  Convention  for  publication. 

Ix  CoRTnnox,  March  4. 

The  President  presented  copies  of  the  addresses 
of  said  Commissioners,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  ordering  that  three  thousand  and  forty 
copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  equal  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

John  L.  Eubank, 

Secretary  of  the  ConreDtlon. 
ADORBSS  OF  FULTON  ANDEBSON,  OF  mSSISSIPPI. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Honored  by 
the  Government  of  Mis^sissippi  with  her  commis- 
sion to  invite  your  co5pcration  in  the  measures 
she  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  rights  and  her  honor  in  the  present 
perilous  crisis  of  the  country,  I  desire  to  express 
to  you,  in  the  name  and  beh^f  of  her  people,  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  admiration  which  they 
in  common  with  the  whole  Southern  people  en- 
tertain for  the  character  and  fame  of  this  ancient 
and  renowned  commonwealth. 

Bom  under  the  same  Confederated  Government 
with  yourselves,  and  participating  in  the  common 
inheritance  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  your  ancestors  played  so  distin- 
guished a  part,  we  take  as  much  of  pride  and 
pleasure  as  you,  her  native  sons,  in  the  great 
achievements  and  still  greater  sacrifices  which 
you  have  made  in  the  cause  of  the  common  gov- 
ernment, which  has  in  the  past  united  them  to 
you;  and  nothing,  which  concerns  your  honor 
and  dignity  ^  the  future  can  fiiil  to  enlist  their 
deepest  sympathies.  In  recurring  to  our  past 
history,  we  recognise  the  State  of  Virginia  as  the 


leader  in  the  first  great  struggle  for  independence ; 
foremost  not  only  in  the  vindication  of  her  own 
rights,  but  in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the 
endangered  liberties  of  her  sister  colonies;  and 
by  the  eloquence  of  her  orators  and  statesmen, 
as  well  as  by  the  courage  of  her  people  arousing 
the  whole  American  people  in  resistance  to  British 
aggression.  And  when  the  common  cause  had 
been  crowned  with  victory  under  her  great  war- 
rior-statesman, we  recognise  her  also  as  the  lead- 
er in  that  great  work  by  which  the  emancipated 
colonies  were  united  under  a  written  Constitution, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  has  been 
the  source  of  unexampled  progress  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  greatness  and  the  happiness  of 
nations  ;  nor  do  we  forget  that  that  progress  has 
been  due  in  a  preeminent  degree  to  the  munificent 
generosity  of  Virginia,  in  donating  as  a  free  giil 
to  her  country,  that  vast  territory  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  River,  which  her  arms  alone  had  con- 
quered, and  which  now  constitutes  the  seat  of 
empire,  and,  alas  I  too,  the  seat  of  that  irresistible 
power,  which  now  erects  its  haughty  crest  in  de- 
fiance and  hostility,  and  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  honor  and  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
State. 

I  desire,  also,  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in 
being  compelled  to  sever  our  connection  with  the 
Government  which  has  hitherto  united  us,  the 
hope  which  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts  is  that,  at 
no  distant  day,  we  may  be  again  joined  with  you 
in  another  Union,  wliich  shall  spring  into  life 
under  more  favorable  omens  and  with  happier 
auspices  than  that  which  has  passed  away ;  and 
if^  in  the  uncertain  future  which  lies  before  us, 
that  hope  shall  be  destined  to  disappointment,  it 
will  be  the  source  of  enduring  sorrow  and  regret 
to  us  that  we  can  no  more  hail  the  glorious  soil 
of  Virginia  as  a  part  of  our  common  country,  nor 
her  brave  and  generous  people  as  our  fellow- 
citizens. 

Fully  participating  in  these  sentiments  myself, 
it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the 
commission  of  my  State  for  the  purpose  I  have 
indicated.  Though,  when  I  consider  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion,  the  high  interests  which  are  in- 
volved, and  the  enduring  influence  which  your 
deliberations  are  to  have  upon  the  destinies  of 
present  and  future  generations,  I  confess  my  re- 
gret that  the  cause  on  which  I  am  come  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  abler  and  worthier  hands. 

In  setting  forth  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  action  of 
my  State  and  the  causes  which  have  induced  it,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  of  condemna- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
our  common  country ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  excepting  from  whatever  terms 
of  censure  I  may  employ,  that  large  body  of  pa- 
triotic and  conservative  men  of  the  Northern  sec- 
tion, who  have,  in  alf  our  struggles,  manfully 
defended  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  section. 
From  them,  the  people  of  my  State  have  no  cause 
of  complaint,  and  whatever  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  we  shall  ever  remember  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Constitution  and  Union,  as  we  received 
them  from  their  ancestors  and  ours  with  admira- 
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Uon  and  gratitude.  Our  grievances  arc  not  from 
them,  but  from  the  dominant  faction  at  the  North, 
which  has  trampled  them  under  foot  and  now 
strikes  at  us  from  the  elevation  it  has  obtained 
upon  the  prostrate  bodies  of  our  friends. 

I  propose,  gentlemen,  in  discharge  of  my  mis- 
sion to  you,  briefly  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
review  of  the  events  which  have  transpired  in 
Mississippi,  since  the  fatal  day  when  that  sec- 
tional Northern  party  triumphed  over  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  at  the  recent  election, 
and  afterwards  to  the  causes  which  have  induced 
the  action  of  my  State. 

On  the  twenty -ninth  of  November  last,  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
called  a  Convention  of  her  people,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  existing  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  herself,  and  to  take 
such  measures  for  the  vindication  of  her  sover- 
eignty and  the  protection  of  her  institutions  as 
should  appear  to  be  demanded.  At  the  same 
.time,  a  preamble,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of 
the  Southern  people  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  secession  of  each 
aggrieved  State,  was  the  proper  remedy,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  almost  amounting  to  unanim- 
ity. The  last  clause  of  the  preamble  and  the 
resolution,  are  as  follows : 

"  Whereas^  They  (the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States)  have  elected  a  majority  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President,  on  the 
ground  that  there  exists  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
reference  to  their  respective  systems  of  labor, 
and  in  pursuance  of  their  hostility  to  us  and  our 
institutions,  have  thus  declared  to  the  civilized 
world  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  are  to 
be  used  for  the  dishonor  and  overthrow  of  the 
Southern  section  of  this  great  Confederacy. 
Therefore,  be  it 

^^  Ecsohcd  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
MMssippiy  That  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
constitute  said  Legislature,  the  secession  of  each 
aggrieved  State  is  the  proper  remedy  for  these 
injuries." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  body  convened  in  Jackson,  and  on  the 
ninth  January,  1861,  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  an  ordinance  of  secession  from  the  Federal 
Union,  by  which  the  State  of  Mississippi  with- 
drew from  the  Federal  Government  the  powers 
theretofore  confided  to  it,  and  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent position  among  the  powers  of  the  earth ; 
determined  thenceforth  to  hold  the  people  of  the 
non-slaveholding  section  of  the  late  Confederacy 
as  she  holds  the  balance  of  mankind :  enemies 
in  war,  and  in  peace  friends.  But  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  ordinance,  it  was  provided 
"  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  hereby  gives  her 
consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  with  such  of 
the  States  as  may  have  seceded,  or  may  secede, 
fix)m  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

This  action  of  the  Convention  of  Mississippi, 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  was  the  mevitable 


result  of  the  position  which  she,  with  other  slave- 
holding  States,  had  already  taken,  in  view  of  the 
anticipated  result  of  the  recent  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  must  have  been  foreseen  by  every  in- 
telligent observer  of  the  progress  of  events. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  of  February,  1860,  her 
Legislature  had,  with  the  general  approbation  of 
her  people,  adopted  the  following  resolution. 

^^  BesoJced^  That  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  votes  of  one  section 
of  the  Union  only,  on  the  ground  that  there  ex- 
ists an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  two 
sections  in  reference  to  their  respective  systems 
of  labor,  and  with  an  avowed  purpose  of  hostility 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  prevails  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  as  recognised  in  tlie  com- 
pact of  Union,  would  so  threaten  a  destruction 
of  the  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  as  to  justify  the  slaveholding  States  in 
taking  counsel  together  for  their  separate  protec- 
tion and  safety." 

Thus  was  the  ground  taken,  gentlemen,  not 
only  by  Mississippi,  but  by  other  slaveholding 
States,  in  view  of  the  then  threatened  purpose  of 
a  party  founded  upon  the  idea  of  unrelenting 
and  eternal  hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
to  take  possession  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  u.se  it  to  our  destruction.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  pretended  that  the  Northern  people 
did  not  have  ample  warning  of  the  disastrous 
and  fatal  consequences  that  would  follow  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  election,  and  impar- 
tial history  will  emblazon  it  to  future  generations, 
that  it  wa5  their  folly,  their  recklessness  and 
their  ambition,  not  oiii's,  which  shattered  into 
pieces  this  great  Confederated  Government,  and 
destroyed  this  great  temple  of  constitutional 
liberty  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  erected, 
in  the  hope  that  their  descendants  might  together 
worship  beneath  its  roof  as  long  as  time  sliould 
last 

But,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  thus  given, 
and  of  the  evidences  accumulated  from  a  thou- 
sand other  sources,  that  the  Southern  people 
would  never  submit  to  the  degradation  implied 
in  the  result  of  such  an  election,  that  sectional 
party,  }>ounded  by  a  geographical  line  which  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  single 
electoral  vote  in  the  Southern  States,  avowing 
for  its  sentiment  implacable  hatred  to  us,  and  for 
its  policy  the  destruction  of  our  institutions,  and 
appealing  to  Northern  prejudice.  Northern  pas- 
sion, Northern  ambition,  and  Northern  hatred  of 
us,  for  success,  thus  practically  disfranchising 
the  whole  body  of  the  Southern  people,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  who,  tliough  not  the  most  conspi- 
cuous personage  in  its  ranks,  was  yet  the  truest 
representative  of  its  destructive  principles. 

The  steps  by  which  it  proposed  to  effect  its 
purposes,  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  and 
the  degradation  of  the  Southern  people,  are  too 
fjmiiliar  to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion 
from  me. 

Under  the  false  pretence  of  restoring  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  original  principles  of  its  founders, 
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but  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  those  principles, 
it  avowed  its  purpose  to  take  possession  of  every 
department  of  power,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  to  employ  them  in  hostility  to  our  insti- 
tutions. By  a  corrupt  exercise  of  the  power  of 
appointment  to  office,  they  proposed  to  pervert 
the  judicial  power  from  its  true  end  and  purpose, 
that  of  defending  and  preserving  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  be  the  willing  instrument  of  its  purposes 
of  wrong  and  oppression.  In  the  mean  time  it 
proposed  to  disregard  the  decisions  of  that  august 
tribunal,  and  by  the  exertion  of  bare-faced  power, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  public  territory,  the 
common  property  of  all  the  States,  and  to  abolish 
the  internal  slave-trade  between  the  States  ac- 
knowledging the  legality  of  that  institution. 

It  proposed  further  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  all  places  within 
the  territory  of  the  several  States,  subject  under 
the  Constitution  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
and  to  refuse  hereafter,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, admission  into  the  Union  of  any  State  with 
a  Constitution  recognising  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

Having  thus  placed  the  institution  of  slavery, 
upon  which  rests  not  only  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  Southern  people,  but  their  very  social  and 
political  existence,  under  the  condemnation  of  a 
Government  established  for  the  common  benefit, 
it  proposed  in  the  future,  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion into  the  public  territory,  by  giving  the 
public  land  to  immigrant  settlers,  so  as,  within  a 
brief  time,  to  bring  into  the  Union  free  States 
enough  to  enable  it  to  abolish  slavery  within  the 
States  themselves. 

I  have  but  stated  generally  the  outline  and 
the  general  programme  of  the  party  to  which  I 
allude,  without  entering  into  particular  details, 
or  endeavoring  to  specify  the  various  forms  of 
attack,  which  have  been  devised  and  suggested 
by  the  leaders  of  that  party  upon  our  institu- 
tions. 

That  this  general  statement  of  its  purposes  is 
a  truthful  one,  no  intelligent  observer  of  events 
will  for  a  moment  deny ;  but  the  general  view 
and  purpose  of  the  party  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  by  the  President  elect. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that 
the  slavery  agitation  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently, 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fell,  but  I  expect  it  to  cease  to  be  di- 
vided. It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  an- 
other. Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  its  further  spread,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  sliall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States— old  as  well  as  new, 
North  as  well  as  South." 

The  party  thus  organized  on  the  principle  of 
hostility  to  our  fundamental  institutions,  and 
upon  the  avowed  policy  of  their  destruction, 
with  a  candidato  thus  representing  that  principle 


and  policy,  has  succeeded  in  the  Presidential 
election,  by  obtaining  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March  next,  would, 
unless  prevented,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
power  and  patronage  of  our  common  government, 
to  wield  them  to  our  destruction.  In  contemptu- 
ous disregard  of  the  principle  on  which  that 
Government  was  founded,  and  received  our  as- 
sent, to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and,  within  the  limit  of  its  con- 
stitutional power,  to  exercise  a  fostering  and 
paternal  care  over  every  interest  of  every  sec- 
tion, it  was  to  become  our  foe  and  our  oppressor, 
and  never  to  pause  in  its  career  of  hostility  and 
oppression  until  our  dearest  rights,  as  well  as  our 
honor,  were  crushed  beneath  its  iron  heel. 

We,  the  descendants  of  the  leaders  of  that 
illustrious  race  of  men  who  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence and  established  our  institutions,  were 
to  become  a  degraded  and  a  subject  class,  under 
that  Government  which  our  fathers  created,  to 
secure  the  equality  of  all  the  States — to  bend 
our  necks  to  the  yoke  which  a  false  fanaticism 
has  prepared  for  them,  and  to  hold  our  rights 
and  our  property  at  the  suflTerance  of  our  foes, 
and  to  accept  whatever  they  might  choose  to 
leave  us  as  a  free  gift  at  the  hands  of  an  ine- 
sponsible  power,  and  not  as  the  measure  of  our 
constitutional  rights. 

All  this,  gentlemen,  we  were  expected  to  sub- 
mit to,  under  the  fond  illusion  that  at  some 
future  day,  when  our  enemies  had  us  in  their 
power,  they  would  relent  in  their  hostility  ;  that 
fanaticism  would  pause  in  its  career  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  its  purpose ;  that  the  spirit  of 
oppression  would  be  exorcised,  and,  in  the  hoiu* 
of  its  triumph,  would  drop  its  weapons  from  its 
hands,  and  cease  to  wound  its  victim.  We  were 
expected,  in  the  language  of  your  own  inspired 
orator,  to  "indulge  in  the  fond  illusions  of  hope  ; 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  painful  truth,  and  listen 
to  the  song  of  that  syren  until  it  transformed  us 
into  beasts." 

But  we  in  Mississippi,  gentlemen,  are  no  longer 
under  that  illusion.  Hope  has  died  in  our  hearts. 
It  received  its  death-knell  at  the  fatal  ballot- 
box  in  November  last,  and  the  song  of  the  s3Ten 
no  longer  sounds  in  our  ears.  We  have  thought 
long  and  maturely  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  course  we 
should  adopt  We  ask  no  compromise,  and  we 
want  none.  We  know  that  we  should  not  get  it 
if  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  and  we  have 
made  the  irrevocable  resolve  to  take  our  interests 
into  our  own  keeping. 

I  have  already  said  that  twelve  months  since 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  company  with  other 
slaveholding  States,  had  taken  a  position,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  result  of  the  recent  Presidential 
election,  from  which  they  could  not  recede  if 
they  were  base  enough  to  desire  it  I  shall  be 
pardoned  by  you,  I  trust,  for  adding  that  an 
event,  of  then  recent  occurrence,  which  deeply 
concerned  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  Virginia, 
exercised  a  controlling  hifluence  in  consolidating 
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the  Southern  mind  on  this  subject  When  the 
exasperation  was  at  the  highest,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  long  and  weary  struggle  which 
the  Southern  people  had  been  compelled  to  make 
in  defence  of  their  institutions,  the  daring  out- 
rage on  your  soil,  to  which  I  allude,  was  perpe- 
trated. 

This  State,  relying  on  the  faith  of  constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  of  those  friendly  relations 
which  they  were  created  to  uphold  and  maintain, 
unconscious  herself  of  any  sentiment  less  noble 
than  that  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  her  constitu- 
tional obligations,  and,  therefore,  wholly  unsus- 
picious of  any  treasonable  design  against  her 
own  peace  and  welfare,  was,  in  a  moment  of 
fancied  repose,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to 
her  own  amazement  and  that  of  the  whole  South- 
em  people,  made  the  scene  of  a  foray  by  a  band 
of  conspirators  and  traitors  from  the  Northern 
States,  whose  purpose  was  to  light  ud  the  fires 
of  a  servile  insurrection,  and  to  give  ylfur  dwell- 
ings to  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  and  your 
wives  and  children  to  the  knives  of  assassins. 
The  disgraceful  attempt,  it  is  true,  ended  in  igno- 
minious failure;  true  that  your  slaves  proved 
loyal,  and  by  a  prompt  execution  of  your  laws 
you  vindicated  your  dignity,  and  exacted  from 
the  TiTetched  criminals  the  just  forfeiture  of  their 
lives.  But  the  event  had,  nevertheless,  a  terrible 
significance  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people. 
It  was  justly  considered  as  the  necessary  and 
logical  result  of  the  principles,  boldly  and  reck- 
lessly avowed  by  the  sectional  party  which  was 
then  grasping  at  the  reins  of  Government,  and 
which  is  now  about  to  bo  inaugurated  into 
power. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  refer  to  this  dis- 
graceful event  with  a  desire  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of 
hostility  and  revenge,  or  to  reawaken  those  senti- 
ments of  just  indignation  which  the  fact  is  so 
well  calculated  to  excite.  I  refer  to  it  as  a  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  result  of  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict which  has  been  proclaimed,  of  which  the 
President-elect  gave  a  true  exposition  when  he 
said :  ^'  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  conscience  at 
the  North  against  slavery,  which  must  find  an 
outlet  either  through  the  peaceful  channel  of  the 
ballot-box,  or  in  the  multiplication  of  John  Brown 
raids."  I  refer  to  it  as  a  warning  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  you  the  people  of 
Virginia,  of  what  they  and  you  are  to  expect  in 
the  future,  when  that  party,  whose  principles 
thus  give  encouragement,  aid  and  comfort  to  fel- 
ons and  traitors,  shall  have  fimly  established  its 
dominion  over  .you. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes,  gentlemen, 
which  have  at  last  convinced  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  hour  has  arrived  when,  if  the 
South  would  maintain  her  honor,  she  must  take 
her  own  destiny  into  her  own  hands ;  but  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  they  have  not  always  felt  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, provided,  that  instrument  could  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  created.  The 
form  of  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  dear  to 
their  heuis,  and  its  necessity  to  them  and  their 


posterity,  has  received  the  sanction  of  their  judg- 
ments. Loving  it  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  thej' 
have  clung  to  it  long  after  its  obligations  were 
abandoned  by  those  who  were  the  chief  recipi- 
ents of  its  benefits,  under  the  fond  illusion  that  a 
returning  sense  of  justice,  and  a  restoration  of 
fraternal  relations  formerly  existing,  would  se- 
cure to  them  their  rights.  They  long  and  vainly 
hoped  that  the  time  would  again  return,  when 
each  and  every  section  of  the  Confederacy  would 
recognise  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  and  that 
we  might  in  harmony  with  each  other  have  con- 
tinued to  rejoice  over  what  had  been  achieved  of 
glory  and  prosperity  in  the  past,  and  to  look  for- 
ward with  united  hope  to  the  bright  and  glorious 
prospect  which  an  observance  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  promised  in  the  future. 

Alas!  how  has  that  hope  been  disappointed; 
how  has  that  illusion  been  dispelled ! 

Could  we  think  that  the  crisis  which  is  now 
upon  us  was  but  a  temporary  ebullition  of  temper 
in  one  section  of  the  country,  which  would  in 
brief  time  subside,  we  might  even  yet  believe  that 
all  was  not  lost,  and  that  we  might  yet  rest  se- 
curely under  the  shadow  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  stem  truth  of  history,  if  we  accept  its 
teachings,  forbids  us  such  reflections.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  sentiment  of  hatred  to  our 
institutions  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  the  slow  and  mature  growth  of  many 
years  of  false  teaching,  and  that  as  we  have  re- 
ceded further  and  further  from  the  earlier  and 
purer  days  of  the  Republic,  and  from  the  memory 
of  associated  toils  and  perils  in  a  conmion  cause, 
which  once  united  us,  that  sentiment  of  hatred 
has  been  fanned  fix)m  a  small  spark  into  a  mighty 
conflagration,  whose  unextinguishable  and  de- 
vouring flames  are  reducing  our  empire  into  ashes. 

Ere  yet  that  generation  which  achieved  our  lib- 
erty had  passed  entirely  from  the  scene  of  action, 
it  manifested  itself  in  the  Missouri  controversy. 
Then  were  heard  the  first  sounds  of  that  fatal 
strife  which  has  raged,  with  occasional  intermis- 
sions, down  to  this  hour.  And  so  ominous  was 
it  of  future  disaster,  even  in  its  origin,  that  it 
filled  even  the  sedate  soul  of  Mr.  Jefierson  with 
alarm ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  even 
then,  as  the  death-knell  of  the  Union,  and  in 
mournful  and  memorable  words,  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  should  not  survive  to  witness  the 
calamities  he  predicted.     Said  he : 

"  This  momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in 
the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I 
considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union. 
It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  present,  but  that  is 
only  a  reprieve,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geo- 
graphical line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  prin- 
ciple, moral  and  political,  once  concurred  in  and 
held  up  to  the  passions  of  men,  will  never  be 
obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  will  kindle  such  mu- 
tual and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render  separation 
preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  regret'  that  I  am 
now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  tlie  useless  sacrifice 
of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  ac- 
quire self-government  and  happiness  for  theii* 
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country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and 
unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my 
only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I  live  not  to  weep 
over  it" 

But,  so  far  were  the  Northern  people  from  be- 
ing warned  by  these  sad,  prophetic  words,  that 
at  each  renewal  of  the  struggle  the  sentiment  of 
hostility  has  acquired  additional  strength  and  in- 
tensity. The  passions  enlisted  in  it  hare  become 
more  bitter,  the  disregard  of  constitutional  obli- 
gations more  marked,  and  the  purpose  to  destroy 
our  institutions  more  fixed  and  definite. 

An  infidel  fanaticism,  crying  out  lor  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  holier 
Bible  than  that  of  the  Christian,  has  been  enlist- 
ed in  the  strife,  and  in  every  form  which  the 
opinions  of  a  people  can  be  fixed  and  their  senti- 
ments perverted.  In  the  school-room,  the  pul- 
pit, on  the  rostrum,  in  the  lecture-room,  and  in 
the  halls  of  l^islation,  hatred  and  contempt  of 
us  and  our  institutions,  and  of  the  Constitution 
which  protects  them,  have  been  inculcated  upon 
the  present  generation  of  Northern  people.  Above 
all,  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  we  are 
a  race  inferior  to  them  in  morality  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  holy  crusade 
for  our  benefit,  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  that 
institution  which  they  consider  the  chief  impedi- 
ment to  our  advance,  but  which  we,  relying  on 
sacred  and  profane  history  for  our  belief  in  its 
morality,  believe  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  social  and  political  fabric,  and  constitutes  their 
surest  support 

This,  gentlemen,  is  indeed  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict which  we  cannot  shrink  fi*om  if  we  would ; 
and  though  the  President-elect  may  congratulate 
himself  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand  which  he  pre- 
dicted, we,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  will  make 
it  fruitful  of  good  by  ending  forever  the  fatal 
struggle,  and  placing  our  institutions  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  hostility. 

I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  may  be  your 
views  of  the  sulyect,  nor  what  you  purpose  in 
this  crisis ;  but  I  have  already  told  you  what  the 
people  of  Mississippi  have  resolved  on,  and  to 
that  determination,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  they 
will  adhere  through  every  extremity  of  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  fortune.  They,  like  you,  are  the 
descendants  of  a  revolutionary  race,  which  for  far 
less  cause  raised  the  banner  of  resistance  against 
a  far  mightier  power,  and  never  lowered  it  imtil 
that  victory  which  the  God  of  battles  gives  to 
brave  men  in  a  just  cause,  had  crowned  their  ef- 
forts and  established  their  independence;  and 
they  have,  like  them,  decided  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  trust  for  the  safety  of  their  honor  and 
rights,  only  to  their  own  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts,  rather  than  submit  to  placing  those  price- 
less blessings  in  the  keeping  of  their  inveterate 
foes. 

I  shall  enter,  gentlemen,  into  no  discussion  of 
the  right  of  secession,  whether  it  be  peaceful  and 
constitutional,  or  violent  and  revolutionary.  If 
declared  that  the  question  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  decided  first  by  those  who  would  force 
U8  iMdc  into  a  Union  with,  them,  which  we  have 


repudiated,  and  when  they  shall  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  that  subject,  it  will  remain  for  us 
to  join  the  issue  and  accept  the  consequences,  be 
they  peaceful  or  bloody.  We  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  avoid  a  hostile  collision  with  those  who 
were  once  our  brothers,  though  now  divided  firom 
us  by  an  impassable  gulf;  we  wish  them  no 
harm,  and  could  our  prayers  avail  them,  wo 
would  fireely  ofier  them,  that  in  their  future  des- 
tiny they  may  have  that  prosperity,  liberty  and 
peace  which  we  intend  to  seek  for  ourselves  un- 
der a  new  organization.  All  good  men  too  will 
pray  that  that  Providence  which  presides  ovei* 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  shapes  their  ends, 
rough-hew  them  as  they  will,  will  so  ordain  that 
the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  may 
not  have  cause  to  mourn  over  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness, and  wickedness,  of  an  effort  by  arms  on 
this  continent,  to  subject  a  whole  people,  united 
in  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  resolved  to 
die  in  their  defence. 

But  if  it  must  be  so,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
take  up  arms,  wo  trust  we  shall  know  how  to 
bear  ourselves  as  freemen  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  their  dearest  rights.  We  have  learned  the 
lesson  how  to  do  so,  from  the  history  of  jour 
own  noble  Commonwealth,  and  we  shall  attempt, 
at  least,  to  profit  by  the  glorious  example. 

The  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  will 
be  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and 
inspire  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people  like  the 
sounds  of  that  divine  music,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Milton, 

**  Cheered  the  hearti  of  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  battle;  and  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valor  breathed  firm  and  unmoved 
By  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fool  retreat** 

And  when  that  hour  comes,  we  know,  too,  where 
Virginia  will  stand.  Her  banner  will  fioat  proud 
ly  "over  the  perilous  edge  of  battle"  wherever 
it  rages,  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  will  enrich 
every  field  where  Southern  men  strike  for  their 
rights  and  their  honors. 

Having  thus  stated  the  action  of  my  State,  and 
the  causes  which  induced  it^  I  should,  probably, 
best  consult  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  by 
adding  nothing  to  what  I  have  said.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  pardoned  for  offering  one  or  two 
suggestions  for  yoiu*  consideration.  The  funda- 
mental idea  which  has  influenced  the  action  of 
the  seceding  States,  is  the  demonstrated  necessity 
that  the  Southern  people  should  take  their  inter- 
est and  their  honor  into  their  own  keeping,  and 
thus  rescue  them  fi*om  the  power  of  an  avowedly 
hostile  Government  It  is  not  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  an  union  of  the  Confederated  States. 
Such  a  form  of  government  is  not  only  dear  to 
their  hearts,  but  its  value  and  necessity  to  them, 
and  their  posterity,  receive  the  recognition  and 
approval  of  their  judgments.  It  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  the  Union,  as  it  recently  existed,  has 
ceased  to  be  practicable  or  desirable.  The  South- 
em  people  may  well  recur  with  pride  to  the  his- 
tory of  their  connection  with  that  Government 
Well  may  they  ask  when  have  they,  as  States  or 
individuals,  proved  fiiithlcss  to  the  obligations  it 
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imposed  ?  In  what  point  have  they  fallen  short 
of  the  full  measure  of  duty  and  comity  to  their 
sister  States  ?  What  induli^ences  have  they  not 
showed  to  the  insulting  prejudices  and  unreason- 
ing fanaticism  of  the  other  section  ?  What  sacri- 
fices of  blood  and  treasure  have  they  not  made  in 
the  common  cause,  and  what  efforts  to  bring  back 
the  hannony  (halcyon  days)  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  her  most  eloquent  sons,  reigned 
in  those  days  when  Massachusetts  summoned 
Washington  to  lead  the  armies  of  New-England, 
and  when  Virginia  and  Carolina  sent  supplies  of 
com  and  rice  to  their  famishing  brethren  in  Boston  ? 

But  such  a  form  of  government  being  demon- 
strated to  be  impracticable  with  the  Northern 
people,  all  that  is  left  us  is  the  creation  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Southern  Union,  composed  of  States 
inhabited  by  homogeneous  populations,  and  hav- 
ing a  common  interest,  common  sympathies,  com- 
mon hopes,  and  a  common  destiny. 

This  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  this  destiny  Virginia  holds  in  her 
hands.  By  uniting  herself  to  her  sisters  of  the 
South,  who  are  already  in  the  field,  she  will  make 
that  a  peaceful  revolution  which  may  otherwise 
be  violent  and  bloody.  At  the  sound  of  her 
trumpet  in  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  States, 
**  grim  -  visaged  war  will  smooth  his  wrinkled 
front,"  peace  and  prosperity  will  again  smile  upon 
the  country,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  threats  of 
coercion  against  sovereign  States  asserting  their 
independence.  The  Southern  people,  under  your 
lead,  will  again  be  united,  and  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  power,  in  happy  union,  will  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  great  Southern  Republic,  to  which 
we  may  safely  entrust  our  destinies.  These  are 
the  noble  gifts  which  Virginia  can  again  confer  on 
the  country,  by  prompt  and  decided  action  at  the 
present 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  renew  to  you 
the  invitation  of  my  State  and  people,  to  unite 
and  cooperate  with  your  Southern  sisters  who 
are  already  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  rights. 
We  invite  you  to  come  out  from  the  house  of 
your  enemies,  and  take  a  proud  position  in  that 
of  your  friends  and  kindred.  Come,  and  be  re- 
ceived as  an  elder  brother,  whose  counsels  will 
guide  our  action  and  whose  leadership  we  will 
willingly  follow.  Come  and  give  us  the  aid  of 
your  advice  in  counsel,  and  your  arm  in  battle, 
and  be  assured  that  when  you  do  come,  as  we 
know  you  will  do  at  no  distant  day,  the  signal  of 
your  move  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  vibrating 
through  every  Southern  heart,  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Atlantic,  and  a  shout  of  joyous 
congratulation  will  go  up,  which  will  shake  the 
continent  firom  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 

ADDRESS   OF   HENRY   L.    BENNING,   OF   OEORGIA. 

Mu.  Presidext  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion: I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  present  to  you  the 
ordinance  of  secession  of  Georgia,  and,  further, 
to  invite  Virginia,  through  you,  to  join  Georgia 
and  the  other  seceded  States  in  the  formation  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy.     This,  sir,  is  the  whole 


extent  of  my  mission.  I  have  no  power  to  make 
promises,  none  to  receive  promises ;  no  power  to 
bind  at  all,  in  any  respect  But  still,  sir,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  a  proper  respect  for  this  Con- 
vention requires  that  I  should,  with  some  fulness 
and  particularity,  exhibit  to  the  Convention  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  Georgia  to  take  that 
important  step  of  secession,  and  then  to  lay  before 
the  Convention  some  facts  and  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  by  Vir- 
ginia. With  your  permission  then,  sir,  I  will  pur- 
sue this  course. 

What  was  the  reason  that  induced  Georgia  to 
take  the  step  of  secession  ?  That  reason  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  single  proposition.  It  was 
a  conviction  —  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of 
Georgia — that  a  separation  fix)m  the  North  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  prevent  the  abolition  of 
her  slavery.  This  conviction  was  the  main  cause. 
It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  this  conviction  was 
strengthened  by  a  further  conviction  that  such  a 
separation  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  fu- 
gitive slave  evil,  and  also  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
remedy,  for  the  territory  evil.  But,  doubtless,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  first  conviction  the  step 
would  not  have  been  taken.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes important  to  enquire  whether  this  convic- 
tion was  well  founded. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  but  for  the  separation 
from  the  North,  slavery  would  be  abolished  in 
Georgia  ?  I  address  myself  to  the  proofs  of  that 
proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  North  hates 
slavery.  And  I  use  the  expression,  the  North 
hates  slavery,  designedly.  Ilate  is  the  feeling, 
and  it  is  the  whole  North  that  bears  it  That 
this  is  true  of  the  Black  Republican  party  at  the 
North  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted.  If  there  is 
a  doubt  upon  it  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  lis- 
tens to  me,  a  few  of  the  proofs  which  could  fill 
this  room,  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
him.  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  proofs  —  and 
the  fii*st  that  I  shall  adduce  consists  in  two  or 
three  sentences  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln's, 
made  in  October,  1858.  They  are  as  follows  :  "  I 
have  always  hated  Slavery  as  much  as  any  abo- 
litionist ;  I  have  always  been  an  old  line  Whig ; 
I  have  always  hated  it,  and  I  always  believed  it 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  if  I  were 
in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  be  excluded 
from  the  territory,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, I  would  vote  that  it  should." 

These  are  pregnant  sentences.  They  contain 
both  a  sentiment  and  a  principle  of  political  con- 
duct The  former  is,  that  his  hatred  of  slavery 
equals  that  of  any  abolitionist,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  equals  that  of  Sumner  or  John  Brown. 
The  latter  is,  that  his  action  against  slavery  is  not 
to  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  can  find  any  degree  of 
hatred  greater  than  that  I  should  like  to  see  it 
This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
Black  Republican  party ;  and  can  you  doubt  tliat 
it  is  not  entertained  by  every  member  of  that 
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party  ?  You  cannot,  I  think.  He  is  a  represent- 
ative man ;  his  sentiments  are  the  sentiments  of 
his  party;  his  principles  of  political  action  are 
the  principles  of  political  action  of  his  party.  I 
insist,  then,  that  it  is  true  that  at  least  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  North  hates  slavery. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  the  Republican 
party  is  the  North.  That  party  is  in  a  perma- 
nent majority  there,  and  in  a  government  organiz- 
ed like  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  and 
like  our  own  government,  a  majority,  where  it  is 
permanent,  is  equivalent  to  the  whole.  The  mi- 
nority is  powerless  if  the  majority  be  permanent 
Kow,  is  this  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
permanent  ?  I  say  it  is.  That  party  is  so  deep- 
ly seated  at  the  North  that  you  cannot  overthrow 
it  It  has  the  press — it  has  the  pulpit — ^it  has 
the  school-house — it  has  the  State  organizations — 
the  governors,  legislatures,  judges,  county  officers, 
magistrates,  constables,  mayors,  in  fact,  all  offi- 
cial lifa  Now,  it  has  the  General  Qovernment  in 
addition.  It  has  that  inexhaustible  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon  and  to  recruit  from,  the  universal 
feeling  at  the  North  that  slavery  is  a  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil.  AVith  this  to  fall  back 
upon,  recruiting  is  easy.  This  is  not  all.  The 
Republican  party  is  now  in  league  with  the  tariff, 
in  league  with  internal  improvements,  in  league 
with  the  land  donation  policy,  in  league  with 
three  Pacific  railroads.  Sir,  you  cannot  overthrow 
such  a  party  as  that  As  well  might  you  attempt 
to  liil  a  mountain  out  of  its  bed  and  pitch  it  into 
the  sea. 

But,  suppose,  sir,  that  by  the  aid  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  intensest  human  exertion,  you 
were  enabled  to  overthrow  it,  how  long  would 
your  victory  last?  But  a  very  short  time.  The 
same  ascendancy  which  that  party  has  gained 
now,  would  be  gained  i^in  before  long.  If  it 
has  come  to  its  present  majority  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  nothing,  how  long  would 
it  take  the  fragments  to  get  again  into  a  majority  ? 
Sir,  it  would  take  only  two  or  three  Presidential 
elections,  and  your  labor  would  be  worse  than 
the  labor  of  Sisyphus.  Every  time  you  rolled  the 
stone  up  the  hill,  it  would  grow  larger  and  larger, 
until  finally  it  would  come  down  with  the  dimen- 
^ons  of  an  avalanche,  and  crush  all  before  it 

The  Republican  party,  then,  is  the  permanent, 
dominant  party  at  the  North,  aiid  it  is  vain  to 
think  that  you  can  put  it  down.  It  being  true 
that  the  Republican  party  hates  slavery,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  the  permanent,  dominant  party  at  the 
North ;  and  the  majority,  when  permanent,  being 
equivalent  to  the  whole,  it  follows  that,  practi- 
cally, the  Republican  party  is  the  North,  and, 
therefore,  that  practically  the  whole  North  hates 
slavery.  But,  indeed,  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
rest  of  the  Northern  people  upon  this  subject  ? 
Can  you  trust  them?  Even  they  say  that  slave- 
ry isa  moral,  social  and  political  evil.  Then  the 
natural  result  of  that  feeling  must  be  hatred  to 
the  institution ;  and  if  that  feeling  is  not  enter- 
tained, it  must  be  the  consequence  of  something 
artificial  or  temporary — some  interest,  some  thirst 
for  office,  or  some  confidence  in  immediate  ad- 


vancement And  we  know  that  these  considera- 
tions cannot  be  depended  upon,  and,  therefore, 
we  may  expect  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  North 
will  pass  from  this  inactive  state  of  hatred,  into  the 
state  which  animates  the  Black  Republican  party. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  North  hates  slavery  ? 
My  next  proposition  is,  that  in  the  past  the  North 
has,  at  every  instant,  invariably  exerted  against 
slavery,  all  the  power  which  it  had  at  that  instant 
The  question  merely  was,  what  was  the  amount 
of  power  it  had  to  exert  against  it  They  abol- 
ished slavery  in  that  magnificent  empire  which 
you  presented  to  the  North ;  they  abolished  sla- 
very in  every  Northern  State,  one  after  another ; 
they  abolished  slavery  in  all  the  territory  above 
the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes, 
which  comprised  about  one  million  square  miles. 
They  have  endeavored  to  put  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
upon  all  the  other  territories  of  the  Union,  and 
they  succeeded  in  putting  it  upon  the  territories 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  They  have  taken 
from  slavery  all  the  conquests  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  appropriated  them  to  anti-slavery ;  and 
if  one  of  our  fugitives  escapes  into  the  States,  they 
do  all  they  can  to  make  a  fi'ee  man  of  him ;  they 
maltreat  his  pursuers,  and  sometimes  murder 
them.  They  make  raids  into  your  States  with  a 
view  to  raise  insurrection,  to  destroy  and  mur- 
der indiscriminately  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes, 
and  when  the  perpetrators  are  caught  and  brought 
to  punishment,  half  the  North  go  into  mourning. 
If  some  of  the  perpetrators  escape,  they  are  shield- 
ed by  the  authorities  of  Northern  States — not  by 
an  irrepressible  mob,  but  by  the  regularly  organ- 
ized authorities. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
argue  firom  the  past  to  the  future,  and  to  say,  that 
if  in  the  past  the  North  has  done  this,  it  will  in 
the  future  abolish  slavery,  if  it  shall  acquire  the 
power  to  do  so. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  the  North  is  in  the 
course  of  acquiring  this  power.  Is  that  true  ?  I 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  North  is  acquiring  that 
power  by  two  processes,  one  of  which  is  operat- 
ing with  great  rapidity — that  process  is  by  the 
admission  of  new  States.  The  public  territory  is 
capable  of  forming  horn  twenty  to  thirty  States 
of  larger  size  than  the  average  of  the  States  now 
in  the  Union.  This  territory  has  now  become 
Northern  territory,  and  every  State  that  comes 
into  the  Union  will  be  a  free  State.  We  may  rest 
assured,  sir,  that  that  is  a  fixed  fact  The  events 
in  Kansas  should  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth 
of  this.  The  other  process  is,  that  by  which  some 
of  our  own  slave  States  are  becoming  free  States. 
In  some  of  the  slave  States  the  slave  population 
is  actually  on  the  decrease ;  and,  I  believe  that  in 
all  of  them,  it  is  relatively  to  the  white  popula- 
tion, on  the  decrease.  The  census  shows  that 
slaves  are  decr^sing  in  Delaware  and  Maryland ; 
and  that  in  the  other  States,  in  the  same  parallel, 
the  relative  state  of  the  decrease  and  increase  is 
against  the  slave  population.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  this  should  be  so.  The  anti-slavery  feeling 
has  become  so  great  at  the  North,  that  the  own- 
ers of  slave  property  in  these  States  have  a  pre- 
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sentiment  that  it  is  a  doomed  institution,  and  the 
instincts  of  self-interest  impel  them  to  get  rid  of 
doomed  property.  The  consequence  is,  that  sla- 
very will  go  do^vTi  lower  and  lower — until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom — the  Cotton  States. 

What  else  could  be  expected  ?  It  has  upon  it 
the  weight  of  the  half  of  a  Continent — and  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  weight  as  that,  it  must 
continue  to  sink  until  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and 
with  an  ever  increasing  rapidity,  for  as  it  sinks 
the  weight  on  it  will  ever  increase.  When  it  shall 
have  reached  the  bottom,  the  time  will  have  come 
when  the  North  will  have  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  And  then  she  will  amend  it 
and  abolish  slavery. 

My  proposition  is,  then,  I  insist,  true — ^that  the 
North  is  acquiring  the  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  Cotton  States.  We  have  seen  that  as  soon 
as  she  acquires  the  power  she  will  exercise  it 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is,  what  kind  of 
thing  will  that  abolition  be  ? 

By  the  time  that  such  abolition  comes,  the 
black  race  in  those  States  will  be  double  of  the 
white.  Consequently,  as  the  majority,  it  will  then 
go  into  political  power ;  and  those  States  will  have 
black  governors,  black  judges,  black  legislators, 
black  juries,  black  witnesses — everything  black. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  tlie  white  race  will 
stand  that?  It  is  not  a  supposable  case.  Al- 
though not  half  BO  numerous,  we  may  readily  as- 
sume that  war  will  break  out  everywhere,  Uke 
hidden  fire ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  white  race, 
being  superior  in  every  respect,  may  at  first  push 
the  other  back. 

The  latter  will  then  call  upon  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  to  put  down  domestic  violence, 
and  that  Government  will  obey  the  call,  and  come 
down  upon  us  with  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  our  men  will  be 
all  exterminated,  or  expelled  to  wander  as  vaga- 
bonds over  a  hostile  earth ;  and  as  for  our  women, 
their  fate  will  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate  even 
in  fancy. 

This  is  the  meaning  o![  abolition,  as  it  concerns 
the  white  race  in  the  Cotton  States. 

But  this  is  not  all  The  white  race  having  been 
extenninated,  the  land  will  go  into  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  black,  and  will,  in  consequence, 
rapidly  pass  into  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  become  a  howling  wilderness.  The  North, 
looking  on,  will  say  to  itself,  this  ought  not  to  be, 
and,  mindful  of  its  ancient  principle,  it  will  de- 
clare that  this  goodlv  land  and  the  fulness  thereof 
are  the  Lord's,  and  he  made  it  not  for  these  black 
heathen,  but  for  his  saints — and  we  are  his  saints. 
And  then  they  will  take  possession  of  it  and  ex- 
terminate the  blacks.  Thus  the  end  will  be  that 
the  Yankee  will  walk  our  soil  as  sole  lord,  having 
exterminated  both  us  and  our  slaves. 

This  is  what  abolition  in  the  Cotton  States 
would  be.  Sir,  can  you  blame  us  for  flying  to 
any  measure  to  prevent  this  ? 

^he  next  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  that 
measure — is  as  to  a  remedy.  And  it  is  manifest 
that  to  render  anything  a  remedy,  it  must  have 
one  or  both  of  two  properties — ^a  property  to 


eradicate  the  hate  borne  by  the  North  to  slavery, 
or  else  a  property  to  prevent  the  North  from  ac- 
quiring the  power  to  abolish  slavery.  Any  thing 
not  containing  one  of  these  two  properties,  can- 
not,  it  is  clear,  be  a  remedy  for  the  disease. 

What  remedy  is  it  that  contains  these  requi- 
sites ?  Is  there  any  in  the  Union  that  does  ?  Let 
us  take  the  strongest  that  we  have  heard  suggest- 
ed, which  is  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  the  power  of  self-preservation,  and 
dividing  the  public  territory  at  the  line  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  giving  the  South 
all  below  that  line.  I  know  that  that  remedy  has 
not  been  thought  of  as  attainable.  But,  let  us  look 
at  it  Suppose  the  North  grant  us  the  power  of 
self-preservation,  as  it  is  called— suppose  they 
give  to  each  senator  and  member  the  veto  power 
over  any  bill  relating  to  slavery.  That  is  putting 
it  strong  enough.  Would  that  be  suflScient  to 
make  it  a  remedy  ?  I  say  it  would  not,  and  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the  North  regards 
every  such  stipulation  as  void  under  ^^  the  higher 
law."  The  North  entertains  the  opinion  that  sla- 
very is  a  sin  and  a  crima  I  mean,  when  I  say 
the  North,  the  Republican  party,  and  that  is  the 
North ;  and  they  say  that  any  stipulation  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  in  &vor  of  slavery,  is  an 
agreement  with  death  and  a  covenant  with  hell ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  absolutely  a  religious 
merit  to  violate  the  stipulation.  They  think  it 
as  much  a  merit  to  violate  a  provision  of  that 
sort,  as  it  is  to  violate  a  stipulation  in  favor  of 
murder  or  treason. 

Well,  sir,  a  people  entertaining  this  opinion,  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  contract-making.  You  cannot 
make  a  contract  with  a  people  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause it  is  a  bond,  as  they  regard  it,  not  binding 
upon  them.  That  being  so,  how  will  it  be  any  pro- 
tection to  us,  that  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  have  a  grant  of  the  power  of  saying 
that  a  bill  shall  not  pass?  Suppose  a  bill,  on 
its  passage,  for  the  abolition  of  our  slavery.  A 
Georgia  Senator  says:  "I  veto  this  bill."  The 
Northern  Senators  reply :  *^  The  clause  giving  you 
such  a  veto,  is  against  the  higher  law,  and  there- 
fore your  veto  is  void  in  law."  lie  rejoins:  "That 
is  not  so,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  fraud  in 
you  to  insist  on  this  view,  for  you  know  the  South 
would  not  have  staid  in  the  Union  if  you  had 
not  agreed  to  that  clause."  They  reply  again: 
"Tut,  tut,  we  proclaimed  from  the  mountain- 
tops,  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  conti- 
nent^ that  slavery  is  a  sin  and  a  crime,  and  that 
any  stipulation  in  favor  of  it,  was  therefore  void. 
Y^ou  had  notice ;  your  plea,  therefore,  is  not  good, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity."  And  thus  this  pro- 
tective veto  power  would  prove  worthless. 

The  next  reason  is  this :  the  North  entertains 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  consolidated  Government, 
that  the  people  are  one  nation,  not  a  confederation 
of  States,  and  that,  being  a  consolidated  Govern- 
ment, the  numerical  majority  is  sovereign.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  just  declared,  that  a  State  is  no  more 
than  a  county.  A  necessary  result  of  that  doc- 
trine is,  that  ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is,  at  any  time,  subject  to  amendment  by  a  bare 
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majority  of  the  whole  people.  This  being  so,  it 
follows,  that  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  would 
be  subject  to  repeal  by  the  will  of  a  mere  numer- 
ical majority  of  the  people,  for  a  provision  against 
such  repeal  would  be  no  more  binding  on  the  sov- 
ereign, the  numerical  majority,  than  is  an  act  of  a 
Legislature  restricting  legislative  power  binding 
on  a  future  Legisture. 

Consequently  the  supposed  veto  clause  would 
be  worthless  for  this  second  reason,  the  North 
having  a  permanent  numerical  majority. 

It  follows,  that  no  stipulation  of  the  North,  in 
favor  of  slavery,  not  even  a  constitutional  one,  is 
at  all  trustworthy ;  and  therefore,  that  no  such 
stipulation  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  by  the 
Cotton  States. 

If  it  is  true  of  such  constitutional  amendments 
as  these,  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  it  must  in  a 
still  greater  degree  be  true  of  all  lesser  amend- 
ments and  measures,  such  as  the  Crittenden  re- 
solutions. Indeed,  we  may  say  of  any  conceiv- 
able amendment,  that  it  would  prove  insufficient 

The  only  question  then  is,  would  a  separation 
from  the  North  be  a  remedy  ?  I  say,  it  would  be 
a  complete  remedy ;  a  remedy  that  would  reach 
the  disease  in  all  its  parts.  If  we  were  separated 
from  the  North,  the  will  of  the  North  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  would  be  changed.  Why  is  it  now 
Uiat  the  North  hates  slavery?  For  the  reason 
tnat  they  think  they  are,  to  some  extent,  respon- 
sible for  the  institution  because  of  the  Union,  and 
for  the  reason  that  by  hating  slavery  they  get  of- 
fice. Let  there  be  a  separation,  and  this  feeling 
will  no  longer  exist,  because  slavery  will  no  longer 
enter  into  the  politics  of  the  North.  Does  slavery 
in  the  South  enter  into  the  politics  of  England  or 
France  ?  Does  slavery  in  Brazil  or  Cuba  enter 
into  the  politics  of  the  North  ?  Not  at  all ;  and 
if  we  were  separate,  the  subject  of  slavery  would 
not  enter  into  the  politics  of  the  North.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  this  remedy  would  be  sufficient  to 
cure  the  branch  of  the  disease  consisting  in  the 
hate  which  the  North  bears  to  slavery. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
other  branch.  That  by  which  the  North  is  ac- 
quring  the  power  to  abolish  slavery. 

States  out  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  North. 

Separation  takes  slaveir  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  and  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  its  friends. 
And  that  is  a  complete  remedy  for  the  case.  As 
long  as  slavery  remains  in  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies, there  is  for  it  no  safety ;  it  lives  at  mere 
sufferance. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  am  justified  m  saying  that 
this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Georgia — namely, 
that  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  separation — 
wa.<^  well-founded. 

She  was  also  convinced  that  separation  would 
be  the  best^  if  not  the  only,  remedy  for  the  fugi- 
tive slave  evil,  and  for  the  territory  evil.  I  will 
advert  to  these  two  evils  further  on  in  this  address. 

It  may  be  asked,  sir,  if  the  personal  liberty  bills, 
if  the  election  of  Lincoln,  by  a  sectional  majority, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  Georgia  ? 
Sir,  they  had  much  to  do  with  it    These  were 


most  important  facts.  They  indicated  a  deliber- 
ate purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  to  violate 
constitutional  stipulations,  if  these  are  in  favor  of 
slavery.  They  are  valuable  in  another  respect 
These  personal  liberty  bills  are  unconstitutional ; 
they  are  deliberate  infractions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  and  being  so,  they  give  to 
us  a  right  to  say,  if  we  choose,  that  wo  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  Constitution.  The  lan- 
guage of  Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Capon  Springs, 
in  yom*  own  State,  was,  that  a  bargain  broken  on 
one  side,  is  broken  on  all  sides.  And  in  this 
opinion  all  authorities  on  public  law  concur.  The 
election  of  Lincoln,  if  not  a  violation  of  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  was  a  violation  of  its  spii'it 

The  Constitution  was  formed  **to  establish 
justice."  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  whole  public  territory  to  the 
North,  although  that  territory  belongs  as  much 
to  the  South  as  it  does  to  the  North.  Conse- 
quently that  election  was  intended  to  establish 
injustice — and  therefore  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  And  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  very  life  of  it 

These  things  being  so,  I  ask,  what  was  Georgia 
to  do  but  to  separate  forever  from  the  North  ? 
Was  she  to  stay  in  the  Union,  and  wait  for  ex- 
termination by  abolition?  Sir,  was  that  to  be 
expected  of  her  ?  If  not,  it  ought  to  be  admitted, 
that  her  act  of  secession  was  not  only  right,  but 
necessary. 

The  second  branch  of  my  case  is,  to  lay  before 
the  Convention  some  facts  and  considerations  go- 
ing to  show  why  Virginia  ought  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  Georgia,  to  join  her  in  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

What  ought  to  influence  a  nation  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  another  nation  ?  It  ought  not  to 
be,  I  am  free  to  say,  any  higher  consideration 
than  interest — ^material,  social,  political,  religious 
interest  And  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  now  to 
show  that  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  Virginia, 
materially,  socially,  politically  and  religiously,  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Georgia  to  join  the  South- 
em  Confederacy ;  and,  first,  will  it  bo  to  her  ma- 
terial interest? 

Georgia  and  the  other  Cotton  States  produce 
four  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Every 
one  of  these  bales  is  worth  fifly  dollars.  The 
whole  crop,  therefore,  is  worth  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  crop  goes  on  increasing 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  increase,  in  the 
last  decade,  was  fifty  per  cent  If  the  same  in- 
crease should  continue  for  the  next  decade,  we 
should  have,  in  1870,  six  millions  of  bales ;  in 
1890,  nine  millions  of  bales ;  and  so  on.  And, 
supposing  that  this  rate  will  not  continue,  yet  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  increase  will  be 
very  great,  because  consumption  outruns  produc- 
tion, and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  production 
will  try  to  overtake  it 

You  perceive,  then,  that  out  of  one  article  we 
have  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  a 
prospect  of  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  future. 
Then,  we  have  sugar,  worth  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty millions  of  doUai's,  increasing  every  year  at  a 
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pretty  rapid  rate.  Then,  we  have  rice,  and  naval 
stores,  and  lumber,  and  live  oak,  and  various 
other  articles,  which  make  a  few  more  millions. 
You  may  set  down  that  these  States  yield  a  sur- 
plus of  from  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  with 
a  prospect  of  vast  increase.  These  articles  we 
turn  into  money,  and  with  that  we  buy  manu- 
factured goods,  iron,  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, ready-made  clothing,  and  many  other 
descriptions  of  goods.  We  also  buy  flour,  and 
whciit,  and  bacon,  and  pork,  and  mules,  and 
negroes ;  very  little  of  this  money  is  kept  at  home 
in  m«inufactures ;  we  lay  it  out  in  this  way. 

Now,  I  say,  why  will  not  Virginia  furnish  us 
these  goods  ?  TVhy  will  not  she  take  the  place 
now  held  by  New-England  and  New-York,  and 
furnish  to  the  South  these  goods  ?  Bear  in  mind, 
that  the  manufactures  consumed  by  the  South, 
are  mainly  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
These  manufactures  now  monopolize  nearly  our 
whole  market  by  virtue  of  the  tariff  on  foreign 
importations.  Will  not  Virginia  take  this  place  ? 
I  ask,  is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  Virginia  and  the 
Border  States  to  take  this  place  ?  Most  assuredly 
it  is.  Then,  I  say,  it  is  at  her  own  option  whether 
she  will  take  it  or  not.  I  dare  say,  she  c^n  have 
the  same  sort  of  protection  against  the  North  that 
the  North  has  against  Europe.  If  she  can,  it  is 
merely  for  her  to  say  whether  she  will  have  manu- 
factures or  not 

Then  the  question  is,  will  the  protection  which 
you  will  get  from  us  be  sufficient  to  build  up 
your  manufactures  ?  And,  I  say,  that  I  think  it 
will. 

I  do  not  come  here,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  to 
make  promises ;  but  I  will  give  my  opinion,  and 
that  is,  that  the  South  will  support  itself  by 
duties  on  imports.  It  has  certainly  begun  to  do 
so.  So  far  we  have  adopted  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  says  that  our  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  duties  for  revenue  to  pay  the 
debts  and  carry  on  the  government  Therefore, 
a  revenue  tariff  is  the  limit  of  the  protection 
which  we  can  give.  But  will  not  protection  up 
to  that  limit  enable  you  to  compete  with  the 
North  ?  We  shall  be  obliged  to  have  an  army 
and  a  navy,  and  to  make  them  up  speedily.  The 
army  will,  probably,  be  much  larger  than  the 
ordinary  army  of  the  old  Union — as  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  have  to  meet  a  much  larger 
army  than  that  army.  Mr.  Stephens,  our  Vice- 
President,  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  say- 
ing in  his  address  of  acceptance,  that  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent  would  probably  be  sufficient  A 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  the  amount  of  our  imports,  would  give  a 
revenue  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Would  not 
such  a  duty  afford  Virginia  the  necessary  protec- 
tion? I  think  it  would.  Machinery  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  has  been  much  improved,  and 
Virginia  would  start  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Your  winters  are  shorter  and  winter 
days  longer  than  those  of  the  North.  You  are 
nearer  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  raw  materi- 


als— cotton.  Capitalists,  with  their  capital,  their 
skilled  artisans  and  operatives,  their  experience 
and  even  their  machinery,  would  pour  into  your 
State.  But  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  duties 
will  be  as  high  as  those  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  if  the  matter  is  deemed  important  by 
this  Convention,  the  door  to  negotiation  with  us 
is  open.  Our  Constitution  is  only  provisional 
and  temporary.  Come  and  take  part  with  us  in 
making  the  permanent  one.  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  be  able  to  have  inserted  in  it  such  stipula- 
tions as  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  In  a  word, 
if  Virginia  finds  that  she  requires  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  any  of  the  articles  of  her 
manufacture,  let  her  come  in  the  spirit  of  a  sister 
to  our  Congress,  now  sitting  at  Montgomery,  and 
say  so,  and  if  she  does,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
she  will  be  met  in  the  most  yielding  spirit 

What  would  be  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
to  you  ?  It  would,  for  one  thing,  give  you  tho 
command  of  the  "cotton  trade."  The  North 
with  her  manufactures  buys  our  cotton.  This 
she  takes  te  Europe  and  with  it  buys  European 
manufactures.  These  she  brings  to  New-York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  thence  distributes 
them  to  us,  to  you  and  to  the  whole  continent 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  depends  on 
the  fact  that  she  has  manufactures — for  withoilt 
manufactures  she  could  not  buy  our  cotton,  and 
without  our  cotton  she  could  not  buy  European 
goods.  She  herself  has  nothing  to  export  but 
ice,  provisions,  when  there  is  a  famine  in  Europe, 
some  cotton  manufactures,  and  California  gold, 
which  latter  California  will,  before  long  export 
for  herself  as  an  independent  power,  and  thus 
save  ten  million  or  twelve  million  dollars  of 
duties  which  she  now  pays  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  to  Northern  manufacturers. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  clear  that  if  Virginia  and  the 
other  Border  States  will  take  the  place  of  tho 
North  in  manufactures,  they  will  obtain  the  place 
of  the  North  in  the  cotten  trade.  You  want 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  You  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  it  for  years.  Here  it  is.  Ti*ue  that 
at  first  the  foreign  imports  would  come  directly 
to  more  Southern  ports,  because  at  first  what  the 
South  would  buy  and  consume  would  be  foreign 
goods,  you  having  no  goods  to  sell  her.  But  this 
would  change  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  our  consumption  of  your  goods,  as  they  would 
to  that  extent  displace  the  foreign  goods,  and 
give  you  the  money  to  purchase  cotton  with 
which  to  import  directly  to  your  own  ports. 

Thus,  then,  by  manufactures  you  would  have 
the  cotton  trade,  and  have  your  long  desired  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe.  Of  course  you  would, 
also,  by  the  navigation  laws,  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  coasting  trade.  In  short,  manufactures 
would  give  you  an  immense  commerce.  Your 
cities  would  become  the  distributing  points  of 
the  Continent,  and  one  of  them  might  become 
the  Empire  City  of  the  Continent 

And  what  a  change  would  all  this  make  in 
your  State.  Your  towns  and  cities  would  ex- 
pand, your  counties  would  fill  up,  your  red  hills 
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would  recover  their  verdure,  your  railroads  would 
pay  dividends,  your  inexhaustible  mineral  stores 
would  burst  forth,  real  estate  would  rise,  your 
heavy  public  debt  would  cease  to  cost  you  a 
thought 

This  is  what  you  will  have  if  you  join  us. 
What  will  you  have  if  you  join  the  North  ?  You 
will  have  the  reverse  of  all  this.  You  will  have 
an  irresistible  competition  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce  and  even  in  agriculture — for  the  rich 
new  lands  of  the  North-west  are  an  overmatch 
for  your  old  lands,  however  skilfully  the  latter 
may  be  managed.  The  very  most  that  you  can 
expect  will  be  that  you  will  hold  your  own. 
There  is  danger  that  you  will  slip  backwards. 

Joining  us  will  be  a  great  gain  to  you  not  only 
in  the  above  respects,  but  also  in  another  import- 
ant respect — it  will  cut  off  that  vast  drain  of 
wealth  which  is  incessantly  going  on  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  under  the  operation  of  par- 
tial laws  and  a  partial  government.  Those  laws 
arc  the  tariff  laws,  the  navigation  laws,  the  fish- 
ing bounty  acts,  and  some  others. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  on  an  import,  is  to  raise 
the  price  not  only  of  the  import,  but  also  of  the 
corresponding  domestic  article  to  the  extent  of 
the  duty.  The  average  rate  of  duties  imposed 
by  the  present  tariff  is  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
ctd  ralorem.  Consequently  we  pay  a  twenty  per 
cent  duty  to  Northern  manufacturers  for  all  of 
their  goods  we  consume.  The  question  then  is 
what  quantity  of  them  do  we  consume.  There 
are  no  statistics  by  which  this  question  can  bo 
accurately  answer^  After  giving  it  some  study, 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  the 
South  consumed  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  1860,  Northern  goods  to  the 
value  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  to 
three  hundred  million  dollars.  Mr.  KetteVs  esti- 
mate in  his  Southern  Wealth  and  Northern 
Profits,  makes  the  value  I  believe  three  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  he  is  a  Northern  man,  and 
one  whose  opinions  on  such  subjects  have  been 
received  with  much  respect  Say  the  value  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  Then  the 
drain  from  the  tariff,  alone,  was  the  enormous 
sum  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade  is  to  drive  off  the  competition  of  the  cheap 
navigation  of  England,  Holland,  and  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  to  give  the  trade  to  the  North — 
they  having  directly  or  indirectly  nearly  all  of 
the  ships  engaged  in  that  trade.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  freights  are  enhanced.  And  to 
the  extent  of  that  enhancement  is  the  price  of 
the  goods  brought  to  the  South  coastwise  en- 
hanced. The  value  of  the  goods  thus  brought  must 
be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  to  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  price  of  goods  of  that  value  by  the  monopoly 
must  be,  I  suppose,  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  indirect  trade 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade.  The  indirect  trade  last  year  amounted  to 
thirty-six  million  dollars.^ 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  the  South  con- 


sumes about  one  third  of  the  foreign  importa- 
tions. The  value  of  these  importations  con- 
sumed by  her  last  year  was,  on  this  assumption, 
one  hundred  and  six  million  dollars.  Now, 
of  this  amount,  seventy-two  million  dollars 
came  to  the  South,  not  directly  from  Europe,  but 
by  the  way  of  the  North — first  stopping  at  tho 
North.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  their  transpor- 
tation from  the  North  to  the  South  was  so  much 
dead  loss  to  the  South — was  a  mere  tribute  to 
the  North.  This  cost  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  four  million  or  five  million  dollars. 

The  South  is  entitled  to  parol  made  in  her 
midst,  at  least  one  third  of  the  public  expendi- 
tures; whereas,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  obtain,  not  more  than  one  fifth  of 
them  is  so  made.  The  expenditures  last  year 
amounted  to  over  eighty  million  dollars.  Tho 
difference,  therefore,  between  what  the  South  re- 
ceived and  what  it  was  entitled  to,  was  some  ten 
million  or  fifteen  million  dollars.  The  expendi- 
tures are  annual.  Here,  then,  is  what  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  perpetual  drain  from  the  South  of  the 
difference  between  one  third  and  one  fifth  of  the 
public  expenditures. 

Then  there  are  the  fishing  bounties,  amounting 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou^nd  dollars  or 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  of  which 
the  share  paid  by  the  South  is  at  least  one 
third. 

Add  to  all  the  vast  sums  spent  at  the  North 
every  year  by  Southern  travellers  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  Mr.  Kettel  estimates  this  sum  at  fifty 
million  dollars.  And  what  does  the  South  get  in 
return  for  this  vast  sum  ?  Little  enough,  to  be 
sure. 

It  is  plain  that  the  annual  drain  of  wealth  from 
the  South  to  the  North  in  all  of  these  ways,  is 
enormous.  But  with  a  separation  of  the  South 
from  the  North,  it  instantly  ceases,  and  turns 
back  upon  the  South  to  enrich  her  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  agricultiu*e,  instead  of  going  to  en- 
rich those  of  her  enemy. 

You,  by  joining  us,  will  get  relief  from  the  part 
of  this  drain  that  flows  out  of  your  State:  by 
joining  the  North,  you  will  be  subject  to  it  for- 
ever. And  I  beg  you  to  remember,  that  this 
drain  will  be  constantly  on  the  increase — as  your 
consumption  of  Northern  goods  will  be  constantly 
on  the  increase — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of 
its  enlargement  by  augmentations  of  the  rate  of 
duties  prompted  by  manufacturing  cupidity. 

Joining  us  is  the  best  attainable  remedy  for  the 
fugitive  slave  evil.  All  that  is  left  to  us,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  evil,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  this :  to 
produce  on  this  side  of  tlie  line  between  us  and 
the  North,  a  state  of  things  that  will  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  slave  to  cross  that  line  with- 
out being  intercepted ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  a  state  of  things  that  will  render  the  con- 
dition of  any  slave  who  may  succeed  in  crossing 
it  so  uncomfortable  that  he  will,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, return  to  his  master.  Statutes — constitu- 
tional provisions,  even — for  the  return  of  fugitives 
are  vain,  so  long  as  there  is  an  oven^'helming 
public  opinion  at  the  North  in  favor  of  protecting 
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the  fugitive,  and  maltreating  his  master,  in  spite 
of  law  and  Constitution.  Masters  will  not  even 
pursue  their  slaves  in  the  face  of  the  peril. 

Now,  if  the  slave  States  were  separate  from  the 
North,  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  customs 
would  require  that  a  string  of  officers  should  he 
stationed  at  short  distances  along  the  whole  bound- 
ary line  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to  col- 
lect the  duties,  and  a  penalty  to  guard  against 
smuggling.  Detachments  of  the  army  would, 
also,  it  is  probable,  be  placed  along  the  same 
line.  These  officers  and  army  detachments  might 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  intercepting  all  slaves 
attempting  to  escape,  and  of  keeping  watch  for  all 
agents  of  abolition,  and  other  suspicious  persons. 
This  done,  and  but  a  very  few  slaves  would  escape 
— a  state  of  things  would  be  produced  which 
would  make  escape  extremely  difficult 

And  if  Virginia  would  join  us,  the  consequence 
would  doubtless  be,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the 
other  Border  States  would  do  the  same  thing,  and 
then  this  measure  could  be  adopted. 

And  further — if  the  North  and  South  were 
separate,  the  interest  which  the  North  feels  in  the 
fugitive  slave  would  soon  die  out  After  a  while, 
it  would  come  to  pass  that  she  would  regard  him 
merely  as  another  unit  added  to  the  despised 
class  of  free  negroes  already  in  her  midsl — a  class 
which  she  now  wishes  to  be  rid  of  on  almost  any 
terms — a  class  which  some  of  her  States  have 
already  ruthlessly  expelled  from  their  borders. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  aiding  him  and  making  him 
comfortable,  as  she  does  now,  she  would  turn  the 
back  of  her  hand  to  him,  and  tell  him  to  shift  for 
himself;  and  that  would  be  a  sentence  to  hunger, 
and  cold,  and  nakedness,  and  houselessness,  and 
scorn.  Free  negroes  at  the  North  are  excluded  by 
their  competing  white  brethren  from  all  respectable 
or  lucrative  employments,  as  well  as  from  all  social 
contact  Hence,  their  condition  is  most  miserable. 
And  a  newly  arrived  fugitive  slave,  with  his  igno- 
rance, inexperience,  and  want  of  acquaintances, 
would  be  the  most  wretched  of  any  of  the  clas.s. 
His  condition  would  become  intolerable  to  him, 
and  he  would  sigh  for  the  plentiful  bread  and 
^*  hog  meat,"  the  jolly  companions,  and  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  bound  to  care  for  him  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  that  he  left  behind  him,  and  soon 
he  would  say,  differing  from  the  Roman — rather 


Than 


"A  whole  etendty  of  bondage,*' 
"  One  hour  of  Tlrtaoni  liberty." 


The  upshot  would  be,  that  he  would  of  his  own 
accord  return  to  his  old  home. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  separation  from  the  North 
is  the  measure  to  produce  the  two  states  of  things 
which  constitute  the  best  attainable  remedy  for 
the  fugitive  slave  evil 

And  such  separation  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
remedy,  for  the  territory  evil  If  you  stay  in  the 
Union,  you  will  never  get  a  single  foot  of  flie  pub- 
lic land.  The  Homestead  policy  with  Squatter 
Sovereignty,  or  else  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
aided,  if  need  be,  by  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  and 
Sharp^s  rifles,  will  give  all  of  the  public  lands  to 


the  North.     In  the  fiwje  of  these  dangers,  no  slave 
will  ever  enter  any  of  the  public  territory. 

Even  if  in  a  panic  the  North  were  to  agree  to 
divide  with  ydu  the  territory,  giving  you  all  be- 
low a  named  line,  you  would  practically  get 
nothing.  Slavery  would  be  afraid  of  the  North, 
notwithstanding  its  promises,  and  it  would  shrink 
from  encountering  the  perils  of  a  residence  in  any 
territory.  In  the  Union,  then,  the  territories  arc 
wholly  lost  to  you.  But  suppose  you  leave  the 
Union  and  join  us,  to  be  followed,  as  you  soon 
will  be,  by  the  other  border  slave  States,  will 
not  your  chances  for  your  share  of  the  public 
lands  be  greatly  increased  ?  I  think  so.  If  all  the 
slave  States  act  in  concert  and  demand  of  the  North 
their  part  of  the  public  lands,  the  demand  will  bo 
conceded — ^because  the  demand  will  be  just,  and 
will  be  one  made  by  a  power  able  to  enforce  it 
And  when  you  have  in  this  way  obtained  your 
part  of  the  lands,  it  will  be  yours  indeed — for  it 
will  be  wholly  in  your  own  power. 

Thus,  then,  if  you  join  us,  you  have  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  agriculture ;  you  have  ex- 
emption from  that  vast  drain  of  your  wealth  from 
you  to  the  North,  your  deadly  enemy ;  you  have 
the  best  remedy  for  your  fugitive  slave  disease ; 
and  the  best  for  your  territorial  disease.  And 
that  is  not  all,  you  have  all  these  things  in  peace, 
so  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  enjoy  them.  Cotton  is  peace.  Groat 
Britain  cannot  do  without  cotton.  France  and 
Germany  hardly  can,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
should  be  at  war  with  us,  neither  it  nor  the 
others  could  have  our  cotton.  Hence  peace  with 
us  is  a  necessity.  Cotton  holds  the  nations  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  But  if  you  join  the 
North,  you  stand  still,  if  not  retrograde  in  manu- 
factures, in  commerce,  and  in  agriculture;  you 
continue  subject  to  that  ceaseless  and  ever-increas- 
ing drain  of  your  wealth  to  the  North ;  you  ag- 
gravate the  fugitive  slave  disease,  and  the  terri- 
torial disease;  and  you  expose  yourselves  to 
greatly  increased  chances  of  war,  for  the  North 
and  the  war-like  nations  of  Europe  will  be  fierce 
rivals  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  rivalry 
produces  collision,  and  collision  war.  Already 
there  are  several  promising  causes  of  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain.  There  is  the  San  Juan  question, 
the  Central- American  question ;  and  the  Canadian 
question,  for  the  North  is  even  now  making  over- 
tures to  Canada  for  annexation  ;  and  those  over- 
tures seem  to  be  too  well  received  to  please  the 
mother  country.  I  a.sk,  then,  is  it  not  true  that 
your  material  interest  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  a  union  with  the  seceding  States  f 

The  same  is  true  of  your  social  and  religious 
interests.  With  us,  you  will  have  concord  on 
the  slavery  question,  and  fellowship  in  the  pulpit 
and  at  the  communion-table ;  and  you  will  have 
manners,  morals,  habits  and  defects  like  your 
own.  With  the  North  you  will  have  increased 
discord  on  the  slavery  question ;  you  will  be  re- 
pelled from  pulpit  and  communion-table  as  being, 
by  countenancing  slavery,  as  foul  as  Brigham 
Young  or  any  other  polygamist,  and  you  will  bo 
placed  in  closer  contact  than  you  ai*e  now  with 
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morals,  manners,  habits,  and  vices  that  are  not 
your  own.  If  you  join  us,  then,  you  consult 
your  social  and  religious  good. 

Equally  will  you  consult  your  political  good. 
If  you  join  us,  the  other  Border  States  will  soon 
follow  your  example ;  and  then  our  confederacy 
will  have  an  area  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  the  best  territory  under  the 
sun — the  best  in  climate,  the  best  in  soil,  the  best 
in  productions,  including  men — the  best  for  facili- 
ties of  intercommunication,  the  best  rounded  off 
and  most  compact,  the  best  in  unity  of  race  and 
interest — a  territory  of  imperial  dimensions,  it 
being  larger  than  ureat  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Austria  combined — countries  which 
have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
forty  millions.  This  territory  will  have  many 
advantages  over  that  of  the  North.  The  latter 
will  soon  fly  into  fragments.  First  will  fly  oflf 
California,  with  the  Pacific  regions.  It  is  already 
her  interest  to  go.  With  her  gold  exports  of 
fifty  million  dollars,  she  must  receive  fifty  million 
dollars  of  imports,  from  which,  by  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  she  could,  if  independent,  raise 
a  revenue  of  ten  million  dollars,  which  would  be 
for  her  own  treasury,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
for  a  treasury  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant, and  which  would  soon  build  up  her  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  put  her 
in  a  condition  to  enter  the  contest  for  the  great 
trade  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  And  there  is  evi- 
dence that  she  is  now  contemplating  with  much 
complacency  a  measure  calculated  to  produce 
these  results.  The  central  regions  between  the 
Pacific  region  and  the  North-western  States,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  vast  desert,  repellent  to  man. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  of  the  North  may 
amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  consisting  of  States  lying  in  a  long  strag- 
gling line,  beginning  on  the  Atlantic — a  line 
almost  severed  by  the  wedge  which  Virginia  has 
driven  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
which,  by  a  little  more  driving,  will  make  the 
severance  complete  —  States  having  an  eastern 
section  which  is  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
and  a  western  one  which  is  agricultural,  and 
therefore  States  between  whose  sections  there 
will  be  perpetual  and  ever-increasing  discord  on 
the  great  questions  of  taxation,  expenditure  and 
incumbency  of  office,  to  end  in  disruption. 
Thus,  then,  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
our  territory.  Indeed,  there  is  at  the  North  not 
only  this  danger  of  disruption  of  sections  and 
States,  but  there  is  also  danger  that  society  itself 
will  be  convulsed.  A  feeling  that  those  who  do 
not  own  property  have  the  right  by  the  ballot- 
box  to  make  a  living  out  of  those  who  do,  has 
sunk  deep  into  society  at  the  North.  Hence 
politics  has  become  one  of  the  trades,  in  which 
the  commodities  dealt  in  are  offices,  contracts, 
jobs,  the  public  money,  and  the  public  securities. 
The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  New- York 
City  alone  this  year  is  to  be  firom  eleven  million 
to  twelve  million  dollars.  There  is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  property  will  not  submit  to  system- 
atic plunder.    That  limit  will  before  long  be  at- 


tained at  the  North ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been 
attained,  property  there  will  combine  and  seek 
safety  in  revolution  and  new  political  arrange- 
ments. 

Whilst  the  territory  of  the  North  is  thus  break- 
ing into  firagmcnts,  and  its  people  fighting  among 
themselves,  the  territory  of  the  South  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  grow  at  its 
leisure,  like  a  great  oak  fed  on  nature's  fertilities. 
If  it  shall  desire  additional  territory,  additional 
territory  will  spontaneously  come  to  it ;  for  an- 
archy will  soon  reign  in  all  the  territory  round 
about,  and  every  people  is  glad  to  escape  fi'om 
anarchy  to  law  and  order. 

Again,  if  you  join  us,  you  will  be  at  the  head 
of  a  great  confederacy.  You  will  direct  its  policy. 
Honors  will  wait  on  your  great  men.  If  you  join 
the  North,  Virginia  will  become — I  will  not  .say 
the  tail  of  a  Northern  confederacy,  because  Vir- 
ginia could  not  become  the  tail  of  anything — but 
I  will  say,  a  State  degraded  far. below  her  present 
position.  She  has  now  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President 
The  next  time  she  will  have  some  Mr.  Sumner, 
and  the  chances  are  that  before  the  process  ends, 
she  will  see  thrust  upon  her,  her  own  fugitive 
slave,  Fred.  Douglas,  to  make  her  humiliation 
complete.  May  I  not  say,  in  the  name  of  Vir^jinia, 
rather  than  that,  "war,  pestilence  and  famine"  ? 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  your  political  as 
well  as  your  material,  social  and  religious  inter- 
ests, wiU  be  greatly  promoted  by  your  joining  us, 
rather  than  the  North.  We  offer  you  riches,  and 
peace,  and  brotherhood,  and  glory,  and  length  of 
days  —  the  North  has  nothing  to  offer  you  but 
poverty,  and  war,  and  hatred,  and  ignominy,  and 
speedy  dissolution.  Why,  then,  will  you  not 
come  with  us  ?  What  objections  can  you  have  ? 
That  the  African  slave-trade  will  be  opened? 
There  is  no  danger  of  that.  Already,  Georgia  has 
unanimously  declared  against  that  trade.  Two 
or  three  of  the  other  seceding  States  have  done 
the  same  thing.  The  Congress  at  Montgomery 
have  forbidden  it  by  a  constitutional  provision. 
Above  all,  our  highest  interest  is  opposed  to  the 
reopening  of  that  trade,  for  were  it  once  reopened, 
were  the  barriers  once  broken  down,  such  a 
mighty  current  would  rush  in  from  Afirica,  that 
our  white  rac5  would  be  overwhelmed  in  the  vast 
black  pool.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  reopening 
of  the  African  slave-trade.  But  if  you  think  oth- 
erwise, go  down  to  Montgomery,  and  ask  for  a 
stipulation  against  it,  and  my  word  for  it,  your 
request  will  be  granted. 

Another  objection,  I  have  sometimes  heard 
mentioned,  is,  that  there  is  a  threat  to  Virginia, 
in  a  clause  of  the  new  constitution,  made  at 
Montgomery,  viz.,  the  clause  by  which  power  is 
granted  to  prohibit  the  inter-State  slave-trade.  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  such  threat  in  that  clause. 
Its  object  was  not  to  threaten  you,  but  to  save 
ourselves.  If  you  should  join  the  North,  the 
mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  dictates  that  we 
ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  you  a  slave 
State  as  long  as  possible.  And  the  best  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  prevent  your  citizens  from 
Belling  their  slaves  to  ours.     And,  I  have  no 
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doubt,  that  they  would  he  prevented  from  doing 
60.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  construing  a 
power  to  authorize  such  prevention  into  a  threat, 
than  there  is  for  construing  the  power  to  tax  im- 
ports into  a  threat  If  you  join  the  North,  is  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  your  products,  coming  into 
our  ports,  will,  like  the  products  of  the  North, 
be  subjected  to  taxation?  Join  us,  and  these 
clauses  will  all  become  harmless  to  you,  for  cer- 
tainly in  that  case  we  would  not  have  the  will  to 
use  them  against  you,  and  if  we  would,  we  should 
not  have  the  power,  for  you,  with  the  other  Bor- 
der States  that  will  go  with  you,  will  be  eight  mil- 
lions of  people,  whilst  we  shall  be  but  five  millions. 

Another  objection  I  have  heard  spoken  of  is, 
that  the  Cotton  States  were  disrespectful  to  the 
Border  States,  in  not  inviting  the  latter  to  a  con- 
ference or  convention  before  they  seceded.  But 
there  was  no  concert  at  all  in  secession  among 
the  Cotton  States  themselves.  Each  acted  for 
itself,  and  by  itself.  Consequently,  they  as  much 
slighted  each  other  as  they  did  the  Border  States. 
But  the  reason  why  the  Cotton  States  acted  thus, 
was,  that  they  could  not  afford  the  delay  neces- 
sary for  assembling  a  general  convention.  They 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  prepared 
against  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  by 
the  time  of  their  accession  to  power — that  is,  by 
the  fourth  of  next  March.  This  they  could  not  be, 
if  they  waited  for  a  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States.  The  great  day  is  almost  here,  and  yet 
but  one  of  the  Border  States — this  State — has  as- 
sembled a  convention;  nor  is  there  a  prospect 
for  any  convention  in  any  other  Border  State, 
except  North  -  Carolina,  and  her  Convention,  if 
ordered,  is  not  to  meet  until  the  eleventh  of 
March.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  if  the  Cotton 
States  had  called  a  general  convention  of  the 
slave  States,  the  call  would  have  been  disregard- 
ed by  five  sevenths  of  the  Border  States,  or  at 
least  would  not  have  been  responded  to  until  it 
was  too  late  —  until  an  insuperable  advantage 
over  us  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  hostile 
Pre;?ident  and  party  in  power. 

What  objection,  then,  can  you  have  to  joining 
us,  and  going  with  your  interest,  in  preference  to 
joining  the  North  and  going  against  your  interest? 
You  can  have  none,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Why, 
then,  will  you  not  join  us  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  if  I  have 
been  urgent  upon  you  to  join  us  rather  than  join 
the  North,  the  reason  has  been  a  conviction  that 
such  a  union  would  be  mutually  advantageous, 
not  an  apprehension  that  we  are  unable,  without 
assistance,  to  maintain  ourselves  against  all  com- 
ers. No.  We  are  five  millions,  with  arms  in 
our  hands,  and  all  of  one  mind ;  we  have  a  per- 
fect organization;  we  possess,  we  think,  the 
means  of  advantageous  arrangements  with  foreign 
powers.  Above  all,  we  have  a  cause — the  cause 
of  honor,  and  liberty,  and  property,  and  self- 
preseivation.  Sir,  in  such  a  cause,  cowards  will 
become  men,  men  heroes,  and  heroes  gods. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  another  thing,  and 
that  is,  that  if  you  reject  us,  we  shall  take  it 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.     It  is  yours  to  de- 


cide, and  ours  to  accept  your  decision.  A  Great- 
er than  we  once  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not ;  but  then  the  Gentiles  received 
him,  and  he  became  a  great  light,  which  now 
illumines  the  world. 

I  beg  leave  now,  sir,  to  present  to  you,  for  the 
Convention,  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  Georgia, 
(handing  the  ordinance  to  the  President,)  and 
most  respectfully  but  earnestly  to  invite  Virginia, 
through  the  Convention,  to  join  Georgia  and  the 
other  seceding  States  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
patient  respect  with  which  the  Convention  has 
received  this  long  address,  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  heart 

ADDRESS  OP  JOHN  S.  PRESTON,  OP  SOUTnCAROLINA. 

Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  op  Virginia  :  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  credentials 
as  Commissioner  from  the  government  of  South- 
Carolina  to  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  these  credentials  being  duly  received 
by  you,  I  am  instructed  by  my  government  to  lay 
before  you  the  causes  which  induced  the  Stite  of 
South-  Carolina  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
States,  and  resume  the  powers  heretofore  delegat- 
ed by  her  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  performing  this  duty,  I  desire  to  announce 
to  you  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  nor  is  it 
the  wish  of  my  government,  that  I  should  make 
an  argument  before  you  in  proof  of  the  right  of 
secession.  My  government  has  assumed  that 
right  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  and  my  ministry 
here  is  to  recite  the  causes  which  that  govern- 
ment has  deemed  sufficient  to  enforce  upon  her 
the  necessity  of  exercising  that  right 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  recall  to  your  con- 
sideration a  few  historical  facts,  bearing  upon  the 
relations  of  the  States  composing  the  late  American 
Confederation.  You  will  remember  that  th e  A meri- 
can  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  save  by  contiguity 
of  territory,  had  no  nearer  community  of  govern- 
ment than  they  had  with  the  colonies  of  the  East-In- 
died.  They  were  united  in  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  when  that  union  was  dissolved,  each  colo- 
ny was  remitted  to  its  own  ministry,  as  completely 
as  if  they  were  in  different  regions  of  the  empire. 
Being  adjacent,  and  having  identical  grievances, 
they  met  and  consulted,  at  different  times  and  pla- 
ces, in  various  forms  of  convention,  but  generally  in 
Congress,  as  of  acknowledged,  independent  pow- 
ers. They  began  the  war  with  the  mother  coun- 
try—  each  colony  for  itself — and  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  South-Carolina,  and  tlie 
burning  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  preceded  the 
declaration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1770.  The  col- 
onies then  in  Congress,  on  that  day,  declared 
themselves  free  and  independent  States,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  act  as  such  in  forming  alliances  with 
each  other  for  their  common  defence  against  the 
power  fi'om  which  they  had  absolved  themselves. 
They  also  instantly  and  severally  began  to  form 
independent  civil  organizations.   When  these  were 
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completed  as  efficiently  as  circumstances  would 
aUow,  and  manifested  by  their  separate  contri- 
butions to  the  common  cause,  as  sovereign  and 
independent  powers,  they  formed  a  compact,  in 
which  this  sovereignty  and  independence  were 
expressly  declared.  As  you  may  remember,  gen- 
tlemen— for  I  am  now  reciting  what  is  present  to 
your  memory,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  to  your 
consideration,  trusting,  as  I  may  recite  it,  you 
will  discover  what  has  been  certainly  running 
through  the  minds  of  my  people  for  years  past — 
finding  that,  individually,  they  could  not  carry  on 
this  contest  for  independence  and  sovereignty, 
they  united  in  certain  articles  which  are  known  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  these  articles 
there  is  the  reiteration  of  the  original  declaration 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  par- 
tics  to  it  All  rights,  all  powers,  all  jurisdiction, 
therein  delegated,  produce  no  limitation  upon  the 
ultimate  and  discretionary  sovereignty  of  the  par- 
ties to  it  In  the  subsequent  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  that  government  recognised  the  agency 
of  the  Confederation,  but  acknowledged  the 
States — severally,  by  name — as  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States.  Four  years  later,  the  sovereign 
{parties  became  dissatisfied  with  this  league,  on 
account  of  alleged  inefficiency  in  regard  to  inter- 
ests which  were  common  and  identical  The 
States  virtually  resumed  their  original  status  of 
segregation,  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  re- 
sulted in  the  new  compact,  under  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amend- 
ments thereto,  proposed  by  the  States  individual- 
ly. In  this  instrument  there  is  not  one  word  or 
phrase  capable  of  being  construed  into  a  lapse  or 
prescription  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  contracting  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  express,  pervading,  and  emphatic  re- 
servation of  all  powers  not  expressly  granted. 
The  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  that  Constitution 
recognises  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  its 
own  mere  agency  in  the  exercise  of  deputed  and 
limited  functions.  The  States — separately,  indi- 
vidually, independently  —  with  various  reserva- 
tions, and  at  different  periods  of  time,  consented 
to  this  contract  Nothing  legitimate  has  since  oc- 
curred to  change  their  relations  to  each  other  un- 
der this  contract  On  the  contrary,  the  contempo- 
raneous and  juxta-contemporaneous  construction, 
especially  that  of  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Madison,  char- 
acterised by  your  distinguished  President  the 
chief  framer  of  the  Constitution,  declares  that 
**  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  form- 
ed by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each 

in  its  sovereign  capacity The 

States,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitution- 
al compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  fol- 
lows, of  necessity,  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal 
above  their  authority,  to  decide  in  the  last  resort, 
whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated ; 
and,  consequently,  as  parties  to  it,  they  must 
themselves  decide,  in  the  Last  resort,  sucn  ques- 
tions as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require 
their  intcrpositioa"  By  questions  of  "sufficient 
magnitude,''  the  interpreter  means  those  ques- 

8rp.  Doc.  10. 


tions  which  involve  the  prerogative  of  that  sover- 
eignty itself,  and  those  which  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  require  its  interposition,  and  such 
as  are  of  themselves  dangerous  to  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Constitution  was  established ; 
and  among  these  great  purpo.ses  we  know  there 
is  expressed  those  of  justice,  right,  equality,  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  us 
and  our  posterity. 

On  this  relation  of  the  States  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Confederation  formed  by  them,  the  people 
of  South-Carolina,  then,  assume  that  their  sover- 
eignty has  never  been  divided,  that  it  has  never 
been  alienated,  and  that  it  is  imprescriptible; 
that  it  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  (act  that  they 
have  voluntarily  refrained  firom  the  exercise  of 
certain  specified  functions ;  and  that  it  may  be 
exercised  at  their  will  through  their  own  estab- 
lished fonns.  They,  therefore,  contend,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  their  unrestricted  sovereignty, 
and  on  the  great  principle  of  the  right  of  a  sover- 
eign State  to  govern  itself,  even  when  it  involves 
the  destruction  of  a  compact  which  has  been  vi- 
tiated so  as  to  become  an  imminent  danger — they 
have  the  right  to  abrogate  that  compact,  so  far  as 
concerns  themselves,  because  it  is  dangerous  to 
their  happiness,  liberty,  and  safety. 

Having  ventured  to  present  these  facts  and 
principles  to  your  consideration,  I  will  proceed  to 
state  the  more  prominent  and  immediate  causes 
which  have  induced  South-Carolina  to  abrogate  her 
consent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  preliminary  to  this  statement,  I  would  say 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1820,  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  the  legislation  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  to  restrict  the  territorial  expansion  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  That  is  very  evident 
in  all  the  contests  of  that  period ;  and  had  they 
been  successful  to  the  extent  that  some  hoped, 
even  then  the  line  that  cut  oif  the  purchase  from 
France,  might  have  been  projected  eastward  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  sent  Virginia 
and  half  of  Tennessee  and  all  of  Kentucky,  (Vir- 
ginia proper,)  after  she  had  given  to  non-slavery 
her  North-western  empire,  to  the  non-slavery 
section.  That  might  be  the  line.  The  policy, 
however,  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  deprive 
this  Southern  section  of  that  line  of  at  least  seven 
tenths  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Government 
Besides  this,  I  would  state,  as  preliminary,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  drawn  from 
duties  on  imports.  Now,  the  products  that  have 
been  necessary  to  purchase  these  imports  were  at 
one  time,  almost  exclusively,  and  nave  always 
mainly  been,  the  result  of  slave  labor;  and,  there- 
fore, the  burden  of  the  revenue  duties  upon  im- 
ports purchased  by  these  exports,  must  fall  upon 
the  producer,  who  happens,  in  this  case,  also  to 
be  the  consumer  of  the  imports. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  existence  of  this  Govern- 
ment, the  Northern  people,  fi-om  a  variety  of 
causes,  entered  upon  the  industries  of  manufac- 
ture and  of  commerce,  but  of  agriculture  scarcely 
to  the  extent  of  self-support    This  may  have 
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arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes :  among  them,  per- 
haps, an  uncongenial  climate,  a  barren  soil,  but  a 
sea-coast  adapted  to  commerce,  besides  an  inher- 
ent tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  these 
latitudes  to  the  arts  of  manucraft  and  traffic ;  and 
while,  therefore,  it  was  important  that  all  the 
sources  of  the  revenue  should  be  kept  up  to  meet 
the  increasing  expenses  of  the  Government^  it  also 
manifestly  became  of  great  importance  that  these 
articles  of  manufacture  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  should  be  subject  to  the  purchase  of 
their  confederates.  They,  therefore,  invented  a 
system  of  duties,  partial  and  discriminating,  by 
which  the  whole  burden  of  the  revenue  fell  upon 
those  who  produced  the  articles  of  export  which 
purchased  the  articles  of  import,  and  which  arti- 
cles of  import  were  consmned  mainly,  or  to  a 
great  extent,  by  those  who  produced  the  exports. 

The  State  of  South-Carolina,  being  at  the  time 
one  of  the  largest  exporters  and  consumers  of  im- 
ports, was  so  oppressed  by  the  operations  of  this 
system  upon  her,  that  she  was  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  interposing  her  sovereign  reservation  to 
arrest  it,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  This  in- 
terposition, together  with  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
principle  of  free  trade  all  over  the  world,  did  ar- 
rest the  iniquity  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
then  presented.  It  could  no  longer  be  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government  to  tax  one  section  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  another.  But  so  suc- 
cessful had  been  the  system — to  such  an  extent 
had  it  already,  in  a  few  years,  been  pushed ;  so 
vast  had  been  its  accumulations  of  capital ;  so 
vastly  had  it  been  diffused  throughout  its  ramifi- 
cations— as  seemingly  to  interweave  the  indus- 
tries of  the  sections  almost  into  the  life  of  each 
other.  As  mechanics,  manufacturers,  shippers, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  in  all  the  intermediary 
pursuits,  die  Northern  people  seem  to  have  be- 
come almost  necessaiT  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
industry  of  the  South.  In  these  relations  they 
had  crept  into  every  crevice  of  an  affluent  and 
loose  economy,  and  made  themselves  so  conve- 
nient to  it,  that  we  began  to  think  them  vital  to 
it ;  and  they  grew  so  great  and  waxed  so  strong,  as 
they  fed  and  fattened  on  this  sweating  giant  of  the 
South,  that,  with  the  insolence  natural  to  sudden 
and  bloated  power,  they  began  to  claim  that  the 
laboring  monster  was  created  for  their  tributary. 

They  have  drawn  from  us  subsidies  which 
might  have  glutted  the  avarice  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul— which  in  one  quarter  of  a  century  have 
builded  up  countless  cities,  rivalling  in  wealth 
the  richest  marts  of  the  old  world,  and  burden- 
ing every  sea  with  their  commerce,  and  which 
have  covered  their  granite  soil  with  palaces  and 
smiling  gardens ;  and  yet,  strange,  anomalous  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  literally  true, 
that  while  they  were  thus  gathering  all  their 
wealth  and  power  from  this  source,  step  by  step, 
latus  eum  latere,  with  this  aggregation  there  was 
growing  up  a  determined  purpose  to  destroy  these 
sources  of  their  power  and  grandeur.  I  protend 
not  to  explain  it  I  relate  it  as  history.  This, 
gentlemen,  brings  me  to  the  proximate  causes 
which  it  is  my  mission  to  lay  before  you. 


For  nearly  thirty  years  the  people  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  Stateis  nave  assailed  the  institution 
of  African  slavery,  in  every  form  in  which  our 
political  connection  with  them  permitted  them  to 
approach  it  During  all  that  period  large  masses 
of  their  people,  with  a  persistent  fury,  maddened 
by  the  intoxication  of  the  wildest  fanaticism^  have 
associated,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  most  fearful  means 
which  can  be  suggested  to  a  subject  race :  arson 
and  murder  are  the  charities  of  their  programme. 

1.  The  representatives  of  these  people  in  the 
Federal  Legislature,  acting  on  the  same  ultimate 
idea,  have  endeavored  to  shape  the  legislation  of 
the  Government  so  as  to  deprive  the  slave  States 
of  political  equality,  by  excluding  them  from  all 
interest  in  the  territorial  accretions  of  the  Govern- 
ment They  have  succeeded  to  the  full  extent, 
and  have  decreed  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
slave  States  admitted  to  the  Union. 

2.  A  majority  of  the  non-slaveholding  States 
have  not  only  refused  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  protect  slave  pro- 
perty, but  have  made  stringent  laws  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  those  provisions. 

3.  Eight  of  those  States  have  made  it  a  crimi- 
nal offence  to  execute  the  plainest  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  which  give  protection  to  a  pro- 
perty furnishing  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  annually  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  which  rests  the  entire  order  of  civili- 
zation of  twelve  millions  of  people.  In  not  one 
of  the  seventeen  non-slaveholding  States  can  a 
citizen  of  a  slave  State  claim  protection  for  his 
maiif  property,  and  the  person  of  the  citizen  in 
numerous  cases  has  been  violated,  and  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  violence  has  resulted  in  murder. 

4.  The  citizens  of  not  less  than  five  non-slave- 
holding States  have  invaded  a  slaveholding  State, 
and  proclaimed  the  annihilation  of  its  people  by 
servile  insurrection ;  two  of  these  States  have  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  felons  engaged  in  this  in- 
vasion ;  and  one  of  these  States — that  State  which 
claims  the  most  advanced  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment, which  claims  to  represent  before  the  world 
American  sentiment  and  American  principles — by 
the  most  solemn  decree,  through  its  highest  con- 
stituted authority,  has  approved  of  that  invasion ; 
and  large  bodies  of  people,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  made  votive 
offerings  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown  and  his 
associates. 

5.  The  most  populous,  and  by  far  the  most 
potent,  of  the  Confederates,  has  proclaimed,  for 
years,  through  its  representatives  in  the  Federal 
Senate,  that  it  is  a  conflict  of  life  and  death 
between  slavery  and  anti-slavery.  This  is  the 
solemn  decree,  through  its  constituted  forms,  of 
a  State  containing  near  three  millions  of  people, 
who  conduct  four  fifths  of  the  commerce  of  the 
republic.  Additional  millions  of  people,  making 
majorities  in  all  the  States,  and  many  of  the 
States  by  legislative  action,  have  declared,  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  South- 
ern States  is  an  offence  to  God,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  bound  by  the  most  sacred  duty  of  man 
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to  extenninate  that  institution ;  they  have  declared 
and  acted  upon  the  declaration,  that  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is  an  offence 
and  a  danger  to  the  social  institutions  of  the 
Northern  States,  and,  therefore,  they  are  bound 
by  the  instinct  of  moral  right  and  of  self-preser- 
vation to  exterminate  slavery. 

Finally:  Impelled  by  these  sacred  duties  to 
God  and  their  consciences,  and  by  the  scarcely 
less  binding  impulses  of  self-protection,  after  years 
of  earnest  labor  and  devotion  to  the  purpose,  they 
have  succeeded,  by  large  majorities  in  all  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  in  placmg  the  entire  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  pledged,  by  their  obliga- 
tions to  God,  by  their  obligations  to  the  social 
institutions  of  man,  by  their  obligation  of  self- 
preservation,  to  place  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  a  course  of  certain  and  final  extinction. 

That  is,  twenty  millions  of  people,  holding  one 
of  the  strongest  governments  on  earth,  are  im- 
pelled, by  a  perfect  I'ecognition  of  the  most  sacred 
and  powerful  obligations  which  fall  upon  man,  to 
exterminate  the  vital  interests  of  eight  millions  of 
people,  bound  to  them  by  contiguity  of  territory, 
and  the  closest  political  relation.  In  other  words, 
the  decree  inaugurated  on  the  6th  of  November, 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina^  being  a  portion  of  those  who  come 
within  the  ban  of  this  decree,  had  only  to  ask 
themselves:  Is  existence  worth  a  struggle  ?  Their 
answer  is  given  in  the  ordinance  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you. 

I  see  before  me  wise  and  learned  men,  who 
have  observed  and  sounded  the  ways  of  human 
life  in  all  its  records,  and  many  who  have  been 
chief  actors  in  some  of  its  gravest  scenes.  I  ask, 
then,  if  in  all  their  lore  of  human  society  they 
find  a  case  parallel  to  this  ?  South-Carolina  has 
three  hundred  thousand  whites  and  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves ;  the  whites  depend  on  their  slaves 
for  their  order  of  civilization  and  their  existence. 
Twenty  millions  of  people,  with  a  powerfully  or- 
ganized government,  and  impelled  by  the  most 
sacred  duties,  decree  that  slavery  must  be  exter- 
minated. I  ask  you,  Virginians,  is  right,  is  jus- 
tice, is  existence  worth  a  struggle  ? 

I  have  thus  recited  in  general  terms  the  causes 
which  dictated  the  action  of  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina.  Were  they  given  in  detail,  they  would 
embrace  half  the  history  of  the  Republic  for  half 
the  period  of  its  existence.  From  the  accession 
of  the  younger  Adams  to  this  hour,  the  main  in- 
ternal history  of  the  United  States  has  been  one 
untiring,  unfaltering  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  to  gain  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government — first  to  restrict,  then  to 
subsidize,  and  now  to  destroy  the  vital  interests 
of  the  slave  States.  Checked  or  baffied  in  one 
course,  with  the  relentless  energy  and  pertinacity 
of  their  nature,  they  have  adopted  another ;  re- 
tarded for  a  time,  by  the  lingering  but  sturdy 
firaguients  of  a  dying  patriotism  among  themselves, 
or  the  banded  resistance  of  their  victims,  they 
have  still  held  on  with  the  fierce  grip  of  avaiice, 


and  the  mad  rage  of  fanaticism,  until  God  has 
cursed  them  with  a  triumph  which  has  plunged 
this  continent  into  civil  war,  and  destroyed,  per- 
haps forever,  the  fiiirest  forms  which  human  phi- 
losophy ever  grafted  upon  the  institutions  of  man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  one  moment  look  at  the 
converse  of  this  picture. 

For  over  thirty  years,  by  eveir  method  of 
which  we  could  avail  ourselves — by  argument, 
by  sovereign  protest,  by  warning,  by  prayer,  by 
every  energy  and  every  attribute  we  could  bring 
to  bear — we  have  endeavored  to  avert  this  catas- 
trophe. In  the  Federal  Legislature,  through  this 
long  series  of  years,  my  State  has  given  all  her 
intelligence,  all  her  virtue,  and  all  her  patriotism, 
to  preserve  the  Constitutional  Union ;  and  that  she 
had  intelligence,  that  she  had  patriotism,  that  she 
had  virtue,  is  in  proof  here  by  that  marble,  {the  bust 
of  Calhoun,)  sitting  in  the  hall  where  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Virginia  is  consulting  concerning  the  honor 
and  the  rights  of  Virginia.  In  this  struggle,  Cal- 
houn, McDuffie,  Elmore  and  Butler  perished  almost 
literally  in  the  halls  of  the  Federal  Legislature. 
Failing  in  this,  more  than  a  year  ago,  seeing  the 
storm  impending,  seeing  the  waves  rising,  South- 
Carolina  sent  to  this  great,  this  strong,  this  wise, 
this  illustrious  Republic  of  Virginia,  a  grave  com- 
mission, the  purport  of  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, gentlemen,  I  will  venture  to  relate. 

"  Whereas  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  by  her 
ordinance  of  a.d.  1852,  affirmed  her  right  to  se- 
cede from  the  Confederacy  whenever  the  occasion 
should  arise,  justifying  her,  in  her  own  judgment, 
in  taking  that  step ;  and,  in  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  her  Convention,  declared  that  she  forbore 
the  immediate  exercise  of  that  right  fi'om  consid- 
erations of  expediency  only : 

**And  whereas  more  tnan  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  Convention  adjourned,  and  in 
the  intervening  time  the  assaults  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  upon  the  rights  and  equal- 
ity of  the  Southern  States,  have  unceasingly  con- 
tinued, with  increasing  violence,  and  in  new  and 
more  alarming  forms ;  be  it  therefore, 

"  1.  Resolved  unanimousli/j  That  the  State  of 
South-Carolina,  still  deferring  to  her  Southern 
sisters,  nevertheless  respectfully  announces  to 
them,  that  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this 
General  Assembly,  that  the  slaveholdihg  States 
should  immediately  meet  together  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  united  action. 

"  2.  Besohed  unanimously,  That  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolution  be  communicated  by  the 
Governor  to  all  the  slaveholding  States,  with  the 
earnest  request  of  this  State,  that  they  will  ap- 
point deputies,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  in 
their  judgment  will  promote  the  said  meeting. 

"3.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  a  Special 
Commissioner  be  appointed  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  to  communicate  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  to  express  to  the  authorities  of  that  State  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  people  of  South-Carolina 
with  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  unite  wiUi  them  in  measures  of  common 
defence." 
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Unsuccessful  in  that  effort,  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina,  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty  years, 
joined  with  the  party  organizations  of  the  day, 
and  honestly,  earnestly,  and  with  anxious  solici- 
tude gave  her  unanimous  vote  to  that  party,  the 
success  of  which  they  believed  would  prolong  the 
Union.  Defeated  in  this  last  hope — having  ex- 
hausted argument,  protest,  prayer,  council,  hope 
itself — the  people  of  South-Carolina  calmly,  unos- 
tentatiously, without  clamor,  but  with  a  determi- 
nation as  fixed  as  destiny,  ordained  this  Act,  in 
these  few  simple  words,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
Convention : 

"Tr<?,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South-Caro- 
lina^ in  Conventwn  asaernhledy  do  declare  and 
ordain^  aiid  it  is  hereby  declared  and.  ordained^ 
That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  Convention, 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts, 
and  parts  of  acts,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  ratifying  Amendments  of  the  said  Consti- 
tution, are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  union 
now  subsisting  between  South -Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  ^The  United  States  of 
America,'  is  hereby  dissolved." 

Even  after  this  the  people  of  South-Carolina  are 
not  satisfied.  They  still  seek  council,  they  still 
seek  sympathy,  they  still  seek  aid,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  and  their  honor ;  and  for 
this  I  am  here  to-day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  these  facts  I 
have  endeavored  to  gjroup  before  you — notwith- 
standing this  labor,  this  long-suffering,  this  pa- 
tience, I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  she  has 
practised — throughout  this  whole  land,  over  all 
Christendom,  my  State  has  been  accused  of 
**rash  precipitancy."  Is  it  rash  precipitancy  to 
step  out  of  the  pathway  when  you  hear  the  thun- 
der-crash of  the  falling  avalanche?  Is  it  rash 
precipitancy  to  seek  for  shelter  when  you  hear 
the  hissing  of  the  coming  tempest,  and  see  the 
storm-cloud  close  down  upon  you?  Is  it  rash 
precipitancy  to  raise  your  hands  to  protect  your 
heart  ? 

I  venture  to  assert  that  never,  since  liberty 
came  into  the  institutions  of  man,  have  a  people 
borne  with  more  patience,  or  forborne  with  more 
fortitude,  than  have  the  people  of  these  Southern 
States  in  their  relations  with  their  confederates. 
As  long  as  it  was  merely  silly  fanaticism  or  pru- 
rient philanthropy  which  proposed  our  destruc- 
tion, we  did  nothing — scarcely  complained.  Even 
when  partial  and  most  oppressive  taxation,  con- 
tinued for  years,  ground  us  into  the  dust  of  pov- 
erty, save  for  a  moment  of  convulsive  struggle, 
we  bore  it  patiently;  even  when  many  of  our 
confederates,  by  State  and  municipal  regulations, 
violated  provisions  of  our  compact  vital  to  us,  and 
hordes  of  their  people,  under  the  sanction  of  these 
regulations,  robbed  our  property,  and  murdered 
our  citizens;  even  when,  under  the  same  sanc- 
tion, bands  of  wild  fanatics  invaded  slave  States, 
and  proclaimed  the  destruction  of  slavery  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  slaveholder,  and  States  and 


cities  erected  shrines  to  the  memory  of  the  felons ; 
when  one  confederate  demanded  that  we  must  be 
driven  fi'om  the  civilization  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  another  sent  its  chief  representative 
to  defame  us  before  the  civilized  world — ^beneath 
all  these  enormities,  we  continued  to  give  our 
blood,  our  gold  and  our  sweat,  to  build  up  the 
grandeur  and  maintain  the  power  of  that  Repub- 
lic. And  when  there  was  added  to  this  all  that 
baffled  avarice,  malignant  fanaticism,  and  moral 
turpitude  could  devise  to  vilify,  wrong  and  irritate 
us,  we  still  gave  our  blood  and  treasure,  and  of- 
fered our  hands,  and  called  them  brethren.  I 
draw  no  fancy  picture ;  I  use  no  declamatory  as- 
sertions. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  Convention,  who 
may  not  cite  twenty  cases  to  meet  every  item  of 
this  catalogue.  But  when,  at  last,  this  fanaticism 
and  eager  haste  for  rapine,  mingling  their  foul 
purposes,  engendered  those  fermenting  millions, 
who  have  seized  the  Constitution,  and  distorted 
its  most  sacred  form  into  an  instrument  of  our 
ruin,  why,  then  longer  submission  seemed  to  us 
not  only  base  cowardice,  but  absolute  fatuity. 
In  South  -  Carolina  we  felt  that  to  remain  one 
hour  under  such  domination,  we  would  merit  the 
destruction  earned  by  our  own  folly  and  base- 
ness. We  felt,  that  if  there  was  one  son  of  a 
Carolina  sire  who  would  counsel  such  submission, 
there  was  not  a  hill-side  or  a  plain,  from  Eutaw 
to  the  Cowpens,  from  which  the  spirit  of  his  of- 
fended sire  would  not  start  forth  to  shame  him 
from  the  land  he  desecrated.  "VVe  did  not  find  air 
enough  in  that  little  State,  to  give  breath  to  such 
counsel;  there  was  not  firm  earth  enough  there 
for  one  such  counsellor  to  stand  upon. 

I  pray  you,  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  to  pardon 
me  for  referring  with  some  particularity  to  the 
position  of  my  State  in  connection  with  these 
matters,  because  she  has  been  much  spoken  of^ 
and  not  much  praised.  I  am  here  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  these  people,  certainly  not  their  eu- 
logist I  am  sent  here,  as  I  thought,  mainly  be- 
cause among  them  I  have  always,  with  some 
pride,  proclaimed  that  I  sprang  from  this  soil, 
and  because  they  believe  that  I  would  tell  an 
honest,  earnest  story  of  their  wrongs  and  their 
trials ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  still 
further  allude  to  it  Never,  gentlemen,  since 
liberty  begun  her  struggles  in  the  world,  has  a 
mighty  drama,  to  be  enacted  on  the  trembling 
stage  of  man's  affairs,  been  opened  with  a  spec- 
tacle of  purer  moral  sublimity  than  that  which 
has  been  manifested  in  this  revolution  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  Scarcely  had  this  decree  of 
our  subjection  been  borne  to  our  ears  on  the  north- 
ern breeze,  than,  as  if  from  the  very  caverns  of 
the  earth,  there  rose  up  one  voice,  one  voice  only, 
from  the  people  of  South-Carolina,  who  shouted 
back,  resistance  to  the  death.  The  Legislature, 
then  in  session,  caught  that  spirit,  and  with  one 
voice,  one  voice  only,  proclaimed,  resistance  to 
the  death.  The  people  of  the  State,  again  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  as  you  are  here,  with  one 
voice,  one  voice  only,  ordained,  resistance  to  the 
death.     And  now,  there  is  not,  in  the  borders  of 
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that  little  State,  one  man,  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
who  can  walk  or  stand,  who  is  not  armed,  stand- 
ing ready  to  resist  to  the  death.  [Applause.] 
We  are  very  small — ^very  weak — ^but  if  that  fire- 
storm with  which  we  are  threatened  should  fall 
upon  us  and  consume  us,  hereafter  the  pilgrim 
of  liberty,  perhaps  from  this  State,  who  may  be 
searching  beneath  the  ruins  of  Charleston,  will 
find  the  skeleton  of  our  sentinel  standing  at  our 
sea-gate. 

Believe  it  not,  sir,  that  in  taking  this  position 
we  have  been  forgetful  of  the  past,  or  reckless 
of  the  fixture.  No,  sir,  it  is  the  great  past  and 
our  sacred  obligation  to  the  future  which  have 
nerved  us  to  the  act  It  was  the  splendor  of  the 
past  which  dazzled  our  eyes,  until  the  substance 
of  liberty  had  almost  slipped  firom  our  grasp. 
For  years  and  years  we  paused,  as  we  held  up 
the  curtain,  and  gazed  back  on  the  unforgotten 
glories  of  the  hallowed  past — as  we  beheld  that 
fairest  temple  in  which  liberty  had  ever  found  a 
shrine-^that  which  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Adams  and  Franklin,  Henry  and  Madison,  the 
Lees,  Masons,  Rutledges,  and  Pinckneys — a  con- 
clave of  demigods — ^had  builded  up  as  a  taberna- 
cle for  us  to  dwell  in  forever,  and  consecrated  it 
with  the  blood  of  our  own  fathers,  that  citadel 
of  liberty ;  that  palladium  of  human  right ;  that 
precious  muniment  of  human  hope ;  that  refuge 
of  hope  all  over  the  earth ;  that  world,  won  from 
the  wilderness  to  God  and  liberty — sir,  with 
pious  reverence  we  looked  upon  all  this;  and 
yet,  with  these  hands,  we  tore  it  down;  with 
these  feet,  we  trampled  it  out  of  life ;  with  this 
breath,  we  scattered  the  fragments  on  the  winds ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  tremble,  we  are  not  appalled ; 
our  hands  are  unstained — ^pure,  clear,  untcrrified, 
as  we  raise  them  in  confident  appeal  to  the  God 
of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Right  Armed  in  this 
panoply,  we  drop  the  curtain,  and  are  ready  to 
move  onward  through  the  coming  scenes  of  this 
solemn  drama. 

Gentlemen  of  Virginia,  the  people  of  these 
Southern  States  are  no  noisy  faction,  clamoring  for 
place  and  power ;  no  hungry  rabble,  answering 
in  blood  to  every  appeal  to  brutal  passion ;  no 
shouting  mob,  ready  to  take  for  their  govern- 
ment a  glittering  epigram,  or  a  fustian  theory ; 
they  are  not  canting  fanatics,  festering  in  the 
licentiousness  of  abolition  and  amalgamation; 
their  liberty  is  not  a  painted  strumpet,  straggling 
through  the  streets ;  nor  does  their  truth  need 
to  baptize  itself  in  pools  of  blood.  They  are  a 
grave,  calm,  prosperous,  religious  people;  the 
holders  of  the  most  majestic  civilization ;  the  in- 
heritors, by  right,  of  the  fairest  estate  of  liberty : 
fighting  for  that  liberty ;  fighting  for  their  fathers* 
graves ;  standing  athwart  their  hearthstones,  and 
before  their  chamber-doors.  In  this  fight,  for  a 
time,  my  little  State  stood  alone — ^that  little  State, 
around  whose  outermost  borders  the  guns  fired 
at  the  capital  might  almost  be  heard;  whose 
scope  of  sky  is  scarce  large  enough  for  one  star 
to  glitter  in ;  so  small,  so  weak,  so  few — ^we  be- 
gan this  fight  alone,  against  millions ;  and  had 
miUions  been  piled  on  millions,  under  God,  in 


such  a  fight,  we  would  have  triumphed.  But, 
sir,  that  God  cares  for  liberty,  truth,  and  right 
among  His  people,  and  we  are  no  longer  alone. 
Our  own  children  fit)m  Florida  and  Alabama 
answered  to  the  maternal  call;  and  our  great 
sister  Georgia  marshalled  forth  her  giant  pro- 
geny ;  the  voice  of  Quitman  came  up  out  of  his 
grave  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  proved 
herself  the  offspring  of  the  "  Apostle  of  Liberty;" 
and  now  Young  Texas  raises  her  giant  form,  and 
takes  her  place  at  the  head  of  this  majestic  coU 
umn  of  confederated  sovereignties.  And,  sir, 
wherever  Virginia  has  a  son  beyond  her  bor- 
ders, his  voice  is  known,  because  he  speaks  in 
the  ancient  tongue  of  his  mother.  Mr.  President, 
I,  one  of  the  humblest  of  these  song,  have  told 
my  adopted  brethren — I  have  promised  them — 
that  before  the  spring  grass  grows  long  enough 
to  weave  a  chaplet  of  triumph,  they  will  hear 
the  stately  tramp  as  of  a  mighty  host  of  men — 
a  sound  as  if  the  armies  of  destiny  were  afoot — 
and  they  will  see  floating  above  that  host  a  ban- 
ner, whose  whole  history  is  one  blaze  of  glory, 
and  not  one  blot  of  shame :  and  coming  up  from 
that  host,  they  will  hear  one  voice,  ay,  like  their 
own,  one  voice  only ;  the  resounding  echo  of  that 
voice  which  first  thundered  into  the  hearts  of 
your  god-like. sires,  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death !"  and  on  that  banner  will  be  written 
the  unsullied  name  of  Virginia.  The  world 
knows  her  history,  and  knows  no  history  above 
it  in  the  niche  of  fame ;  and  knowing  it,  none 
dare  doubt  where  Virginia  will  be  found  when 
her  own  offspring,  divine  liberty  and  justice,  call 
her  to  the  fight  Have  I  promised  too  much  in 
the  name  of  our  mother  ?  In  us  the  doubt  would 
be  worse  than  blasphemy.  She  will  take  her 
place  in  the  front  ranks.  She  will  be,  as  she  has 
been  for  one  hundred  years,  the  foremost  of  the 
world  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  She  will  stand 
here  with  her  uplifted  arm,  not  only  as  a  barrier, 
but  the  guiding  star  to  an  empire,  stretching 
fh)m  her  feet  to  the  tropics,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific — ^grander  in  proportions,  stronger  in 
power,  freer  in  right,  than  any  which  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  which  will  divide  the  rule  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  be  felt  in  the  far-heaving  waves  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  will  own  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of 
a  portion  of  those  who  believe  in  this  coming 
greatness,  and  who  have  by  cruel  wrong  and  in- 
justice been  driven  from  their  inheritance  in  the 
mighty  past ;  and  I  ask  Virginia  to  come  in  the 
majesty  of  her  august  history,  and  the  power  of 
her  courage  and  strength,  and  command  this 
transcendent  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  to  confine 
my  words  specifically  to  the  matter  of  my  own 
mission  here.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the  scene  and  the 
place  have  deluded  me  to  go,  somewhat  erratical- 
ly, beyond  my  intention ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  discuss,  before  this  Convention,  those  essential 
principles  on  which  our  order  of  liberty  was  in- 
stitutionized  in  America,  after  centuries  of  strug- 
gle, fix>m  Bunymede  to  Yorktown,  nor  their  des- 
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tructiye  violation,  inrolTed  in  the  daring  aggres- 
sions upon  the  confederate  and  absolute  rights  of 
the  Southern  people,  by  the  people  and  States 
of  the  North.  I  cannot  teach  this  Convention. 
There  are  many  men  here  who  may  truly  vise  the 
words  of  the  Greeks :  *^  We  thank  God  we  are  as 
wise  and  virtuous  as  our  fathers.'*  Such  men 
caimot  be  taught,  either  the  principles  or  the  du- 
ties of  liberty  and  truth.  That  knowledge,  gen- 
tlemen of  Virginia,  is  your  birth-right 

I  will,  however,  ask  a  few  minutes  more  of 
your  time,  while  I  attempt,  very  rapidly,  and  in 
the  most  general  terms,  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
fundamental  causes  which  the  people  of  the  South 
regard  as  justifying  their  belief  that  there  never 
ought  to  be,  and  that  there  never  can  be,  recon- 
struction of  the  late  Federal  Union.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  acquiescence, 
which  originally  founded  the  Union,  was  enforced 
by  necessity  rather  than  free  consent,  the  truth 
seems  evident,  to  every  mind  which  dares  to 
speculate  advisedly  on  the  manifest  principles  of 
that  revolution  we  are  now  enacting,  that  they  do 
involve  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  diversities, 
between  the  systems  on  which  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  communities  may  endure.  We 
believe  that  these  repellent  diversities  pertain  to 
every  attribute  which  belongs  to  the  two  systems, 
and  consequently  that  this  revolution — this  sep- 
aration— ^this  disintegration — is  no  accident ;  that 
it  is  no  merely  casual  result  of  a  temporary 
cause ;  that  it  is  no  evanescent  bubble  of  popular 
error  or  irritation ;  that  it  is  no  dream  of  philoso- 
phy ;  nor  is  it  the  achievement  of  individual  am- 
bition. It  has  a  cause  more  profound  and  per- 
vading than  all  these.  It  is  not  only  a  revolution 
of  actual  material  necessity,  but  it  is  a  revolution 
resulting  from  the  deepest  convictions,  the  ideas, 
the  sentiments,  the  moral  and  intellectual  neces- 
sities, of  earnest  and  intelligent  men.  It  is  not 
only  the  primeval  and  never-dying  struggle  of  the 
liberty  of  labor  against  the  despotism  of  power, 
but  it  is  that  still  sterner  conflict  which  shivered 
Greece  and  disintegrated  the  huge  and  solid  mass 
of  Rome ;  which  gathers  into  its  contending  armies 
all  the  necessities,  the  customs,  the  laws,  the  re- 
ligions, the  sentiments,  and  the  passions,  which 
constitute  the  civilization  of  man.  You  may,  as 
you  are  at  this  moment  doing,  centralize  a  coer- 
cive power  at  Washington,  stronger  than  the  Pras- 
torian  bands,  when  the  Roman  eagles  shadowed 
the  earth  *^fix)m  Lusitania  to  the  Caucasus,"  but 
you  cannot  come  nearer  coalescing  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  the  people  of  Vermont,  the  people  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  people  of  the  uul^  than 
did  Rome  to  make  one  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Da- 
cian,  the  Briton  and  the  Ionian.  No  community 
of  origin,  no  community  of  language,  law  or  re- 
ligion, can  amalgamate  a  people  whose  severance 
is  proclaimed  by  the  rigid  requisitions  of  material 
necessity.  Nature  forbids  African  slavery  at  the 
North.  Southern  civilization  cannot  exist  with- 
out African  slavery.  None  but  an  equal  race 
can  labor  at  the  South.  Destroy  involuntary  la- 
bor, and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  must  be  remit- 
ted to  the  latitudes  whence  it  sprung. 


Now,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  believe  the 
political  and  social  organisms  have  assumed  forms 
so  distinct  and  antagonistic,  that  a  reconcilement 
of  them  is  simply  an  impossibility.  To  cite  one 
or  two  instances — for  I  am  only  making  sugges- 
tions for  your  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  matter  in  hand :  In  the  free  States,  the  sim- 
ple, isolated,  exclusive,  sole  political  principle  is 
a  pure  democracy  of  mere  numbers,  save  a 
scarcely  discernible  modification,  by  a  vague  and 
undefined  form  of  representation.  In  these 
States  there  can  be  no  departure  from  this  princi- 
ple in  its  extremest  intensity.  The  admission  of 
the  slightest  adverse  element  is  forbidden  by  the 
whole  genius  of  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
It  is  as  delicate  in  its  sensitiveness  as  personal 
right  in  England,  or  slavery  in  Carolina ;  it  is  the 
vitalizing  principle,  the  breath  of  the  life  of 
Northern  socialism.  The  almighty  power  of 
numbers  is  the  basis  of  all  social  agreement  in  the 
Northern  States.  A  fearful  illustration  of  this  is 
at  this  moment  exhibiting  its  results  in  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  you  are  consenting  to  live. 
That  Government  was  "instituted  and  appointed" 
to  protect  and  secure  equally  the  interest  of  the 
parts.  By  the  agency  of  mere  numbers,  one  sec- 
tion has  been  restricted  and  another  expanded  in 
territory;  one  section  h(ks  been  unduly  and  op- 
pressively taxed,  and  one  section  has  been 
brought  to  imminent  peril;  and  in  this  hour  the 
people  of  the  North  are  consulting  whether  they 
can  subjugate  the  people  of  the  South  by  the 
right  of  number. 

The  "  Government  by  the  people"  is  equally  the 
rule  of  the  South,  but  the  modification  of  the 
"rule  of  numbers"  is.  so  essential  in  the  slave 
States,  that  it  cannot  coexist  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  its  unrestricted  form.  In  the  South,  it  is 
controlled,  perhaps  made  absolutely  subject,  by 
the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  a  specific  property 
is  essential  to  the  vitalization  of  the  social  and 
political  organisms.  If,  then,  you  attempt  to  in- 
stitute the  rule  of  either  form  into  the  organism 
of  the  other,  you  instantly  destroy  the  section  you 
invade.  To  proclaim  to  the  North  that  numbers 
shall  not  be  absolute,  would  be  as  offensive  as  to 
proclaim  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  South. 
The  element  of  property  would  neutralize  the  en- 
tire political  system  at  the  North;  its  exclusion 
would  subvert  the  whole  organism  of  the  South. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  disintegration 
and  repulsion,  still  more  potent  than  the  geo- 
graphical or  the  political  severance.  It  comes  of 
the  deep-seated,  but  active,  religious  sentiment, 
which  belongs  to  both  people,  having  arrayed  it- 
self on  the  sides  of  the  sections.  This  diversity, 
at  this  moment,  is  appearing,  not  in  forms  of  de- 
nominational polemics,  but  in  shapes  as  bloody 
and  terrible  as  religion  has  ever  assumed  since 
Christ  came  to  the  earth.  Its  representative,  the 
Church,  has  bared  her  arm  for  the  conflict — her 
sw^ord  is  already  flashing  in  the  glare  of  the  torch 
of  fanaticism — ^and  the  history  of  the  world  tolls 
us,  that  when  that  sword  cleaves  asunder,  no  hu- 
man surgery  can  heal  the  wound.  There  is  not 
one  Christian  slaveholder  here,  no  matter  how 
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near  he  may  be  to  his  meek  and  lowly  Master, 
who  does  not  feel  in  his  heart,  that  from  the  point 
of  that  sword  is  now  dripping  the  last  drop  of 
sympathy  which  bound  him  to  his  brethren  of  the 
North.  With  demoniac  rage,  they  hare  set  the 
Lamb  of  God  between  their  seed  and  our  seed. 

I  have  run  rapidly  over  these  diversities  to 
show  that  they  pervade  the  entire  composition  of 
the  social  systems  of  the  two  sections,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  believe  the  political  union  unnatural 
and  monstrous;  and  its  offspring  must  be  abor- 
tive and  fruitless,  save  of  tiiat  fearful  brood  of 
woes  which  must  always  come  fix>m  such  con- 
junctions. 

We  believe,  as  a  completely  logical  and  reason- 
able deduction  from  these  repellent  attributes  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  late 
Confederacy,  there  have  arisen  those  construc- 
tions of  the  terms  of  confederation,  which  have 
converted  a  government  of  consent  into  a  gov- 
ernment of  force ;  which  have  driven  seven  States 
to  abandon  that  Government ;  which  have  for 
sixty  days,  kept  loaded  bomb-shells  bearing  on 
the  women  and  children  of  Charleston ;  which 
have  turned  the  Federal  guns  on  the  capital  of 
Virginia;  and  which,  if  Virginia  murmurs  against 
these  guns  being  so  turned,  threatens  to  send  the 
ruffians  of  Boston  and  New-York  to  reenact  the 
scenes  of  1813  at  Portsmouth  and  Hampton. 

Wliere  these  natural  and  conventional  repul- 
sions exist,  the  conflict  is  for  life  and  death. 
And  that  conflict  is  now  upon  you.  Gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  you  own  an  empire.  You  are  very 
strong.  You  have  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  life, 
and  are  very  wise  and  very  skilful.  You  have 
achieved  much  glory,  and  have  great  virtue.  You 
may  thus  drag  down  your  mountain-tops  and  flll 
up  your  valleys.  You  may  unite  the  waters  of 
remote  oceans.  You  may  again  pull  down  dvil 
dynasties  and  religions,  and  on  their  ruins 
rebuild  the  forms  of  liberty  and  faith.  But  I  tell 
you,  there  is  no  force  of  hiunan  power — ^there  is 
no  assay  of  human  art — ^there  is  no  sanctity  of 
human  touch,  which  can  reunite  the  people  of 
the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South  as  political 
and  social  equals.  No  gentlemen — ^never ;  never, 
until  by  your  power,  your  art,  and  your  virtue, 
you  can  unflx  the  unchangeable  economy  of  the 
Eternal  God,  can  you  make  of  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South  one  people. 

An  irresistible  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
forced  the  Cotton  States  to  recognise  this  absolute 
and  imperative  diversity,  and  fiiey  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  their  institutions  on  its  present 
necessity.  The  Northern  States  are  also  mani- 
festing their  recognition  of  the  same  diversity  by 
preparing,  with  the  aid  of  the  agents  of  non-slav- 
ery, known  as  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

I  believe  the  question  to  be  decided  by  you, 
gentlemen,  is  whether  Virginia,  like  the  trembling 
E^ptian,  wiU  skulk  for  shelter  beneath  the 
crumbling  fiiigments  of  a  past  greatness,  to  dwell 
imder  the  scourge  of  a  haughty,  but  mean  task- 
master, or  whether  she  will  step  forth  and  with 


one  voice  hush  the  storm  of  war,  and  keep  the 
ancient  glory  of  her  name.  The  times  must  be 
far  more  distempered  than  now — ^indeed  prophecy 
dare  not  seek,  for  it  can  never  reach  that  future — 
when  Virginians  will  hesitate  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  South-Carolina 
have  declared,  in  the  language  of  the  various  com- 
pacts between  them  and  their  confederates,  that 
they  have  always  retained  their  sovereignty  and 
independence — ^that  they,  with  their  confederates, 
did  delegate  certain  powers  to  a  common  agent ; 
that  by  their  confederates  this  compact  has  been 
violated ;  and  the  Government  established  tinder 
it  has  become  destructive  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established — and  it  is,  therefore, 
their  right  to  abolish  that  Government,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  them,  and  institute  another.  They 
have  solemnly  ordained,  and  are  now,  and  have 
for  sixty  days  been  maintaining  that  ordinance  by 
arms — that  all  political  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  dissolved. 

The  admitted  rule  on  which  they  have  resorted 
to  arms  is,  "That  a  violation  of  a  perfect  right, 
either  committed  or  committing,  or  with  which  a 
people  is  threatened  in  the  future,  justifies  the 
undertaking  of  war — amicable  means  having  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  such  means,  justice  requires  a  re- 
sort to  arms." 

On  this  rule^  the  people  of  South-Carolina  have 
resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  "  a  perfect  right" 

As  I  have  stated,  they  have  maintained  this 
position  for  a  reasonable  time,  notwithstanding 
their  chief  harbor  has  been  blockaded  and  their 
territory  invaded;  they  have  maintained   it   in 
honor  against  falsehood  and  treachery ;  they  have 
maintained 'it  imtil  five  millions  of  people  and  six 
sovereign  States  have  joined  with  them  to  form  a 
government,  in  which,  in  the  language  of  the  em- 
inent citizen  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  executive  department  of  that  government, 
there  can  be  no  cause  for  doubt  that  "the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  will  be  found  equal  to  any  measures  of 
defence  which    our    honor    apd    security  may 
require.     Further  obstacles  may  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  that  government,  but  they  cannot  long 
prevent  the  progiess  of  a  movement  sanctified  by 
its  justice,  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people. 
Reverently  let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
to  guide  and  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  perpetu- 
ate the  principles  which,  by  his  blessing,  they 
were  able  to  vindicate  and  transmit  to  posterity ; 
and  with  that  continuance  of  his  favor  ever  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  we  will  hopefullv  look  for- 
ward to  success,  peace  and  prosperity. 

Believing  the  rights  violated  and  the  interests 
involved  are  identical  with  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  remembering 
their  ancient  amity  and  their  common  glory,  the 
people  of  South-Carolina  have  instructed  me  to 
ask,  earnestly  and  respectfully,  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  will  join  them  in  the  protection  of  theii 
rights  and  interests. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  performed  my  mission, 
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and  do  now,  in  the  name  of  my  government,  ten- 
der to  this  Convention  the  most  cordial  thanks 
for  their  honorahle  consideration  of  that  mission ; 
and  in  my  own  hehalf  I  offer  to  the  Convention 
and  the  citizens  of  Virginia  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  their  nohle  courtesy  and  most  generous 
kindness  to  myself  personally. 


Doc.  23. 
SECESSION  IN  KENTUCKY. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  AND  ORDINANCE  OF 
SEPARATION,  PASSED  NOVEMBER  20,  1861. 

Whereas^  The  Federal  Constitution,  which  cre- 
ated the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was 
declared  by  the  framers  thereof  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and^as  intended  to  limit,  and 
did  expressly  limit,  the  powers  of  said  Govern- 
ment to  certain  general  specified  purposes,  and 
did  expressly  reserve  to  the  States  and  people  all 
other  powers  whatever,  and  the  President  and 
Congress  have  treated  this  supreme  law  of  the 
Union  with  contempt,  and  usurped  to  themselves 
the  power  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberdes 
of  the  States  and  the  people,  against  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  have  thus  sub- 
stituted for  the  highest  forms  of  rational  liberty 
and  constitutional  government  a  central  despot- 
ism, founded  upon  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the 
masses  of  Northern  society,  and  instead  of  giving 
protection,  with  the  Constitution,  to  the  people 
of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  have  turned  loose 
upon  them  the  unrestrained  and  raging  passions 
of  mobs  and  fanatics ;  and  because  we  now  seek 
to  hold  our  liberties,  our  property,  our  homes, 
and  our  families,  under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States,  have  blockaded  our 
ports,  invaded  our  soil,  and  waged  war  upon  our 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  us  to  their 
will ; 

And  whereoB^  Our  own  honor  and  our  duty  to 
posterity  demand  that  we  shall  not  relinquish  our 
own  liberty,  and  shall  not  abandon  the  rights  of 
our  descendants  and  the  world  to  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  constitutional  government,  therefore, 

Be  it  ordained^  That  we  do  hereby  forever  sev- 
er our  connection  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  we 
do  hereby  declare  Kentucky  to  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent State,  clothed  with  all  the  power  to  fix 
her  own  destiny,  and  to  secure  her  own  rights 
and  liberties. 

And  whereoBy  The  majority  of  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  have  violated  their  most  solemn 
pledges  made  before  the  election,  and  deceived 
and  betrayed  the  people;  have  abandoned  the 
position  of  neutrality  assumed  by  themselves  and 
the  people,  and  invited  into  the  State  the  organ- 
ized armies  of  Lincoln ;  have  abdicated  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  the  military  despotism  which 
they  have  placed  around  themselves,  but  cannot 
control,  and  have  abandoned  the  duty  of  shielding 
the  citizen  with  their  protection;  have  thrown 
upon  our  people  and  the  State  the  horrors  and 
ravages  of  war,  instead  of  attempting  to  preserve 


the  peace;  and  have  voted  men  and  money  for 
the  war  waged  by  the  North  for  the  destruction 
of  our  constitutional  rights;  have  violated  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution,  by  borrowing 
five  millions  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
without  a  vote  of  the  people ;  have  permitted  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our  citizens,  and 
transferred  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  to  a  military  commission  of  partisans ; 
have  seen  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended, 
without  an  effort  for  its  preservation,  and  per- 
mitted our  people  to  be  driven  in  exile  from  their 
homes ;  have  subjected  our  property  to  confisca- 
tion, and  our  persons  to  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary as  felons,  because  we  may  choose  to  take 
part  in  a  contest  for  civil  liberty  and  constitu- 
tional government  against  a  sectional  majority, 
waging  war  against  the  people  and  institutions 
of  thirteen  States  of  the  old  Federal  Union,  and 
have  done  all  these  things  deliberately,  against 
the  warnings  and  voice  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
solemn  remonstrances  of  the  minority  in  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives ;  therefore. 

Be  it  further  ordained^  That  the  unconstitu- 
tional edicts  of  a  factious  majority  of  a  Legisla- 
ture, thus  false  to  their  pledges,  their  honor,  and 
their  interests,  are  not  law,  and  that  such  a  Gov- 
ernment is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  a  brave 
and  free  people ;  and  we  do  hereby  declare,  that 
the  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  said 
Government,  and  have  the  right  to  establish  any 
government  which  to  them  may  seem  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Plan  of  Provisional  Government. 

•  Section  1.  The  supreme  executive  and  Ic^sla- 
tive  power  of  the  provisional  government  of  this 
commonwealth,  hereby  established,  shall  be  vest- 
ed in  a  Governor  and  ten  Councilmen,  one  from 
each  of  the  present  congressional  districts  —  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
transact  business ;  the  Governor  and  Councilmen 
to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  this  Convention, 
in  such  manner  as  this  Convention  may  prescribe. 

See.  2.  The  Governor  and  Council  are  hereby 
invested  with  full  power  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  object  contemplated  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  government  They  shall  have  full 
control  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  the  militia  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  No  law  shall  be  passed,  or  act  done,  or 
appointment  made,  either  civil  or  military,  by  the 
provisional  government,  except  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  Council  and  approval 
of  the  Governor,  except  as  hereinafter  specially 
provided. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  guber- 
natorial ofilce,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  Council  shall  have  power 
to  elect  a  Governor  and  his  successor,  who  shall 
not,  however,  be  a  member  of  their  body. 

Sec  6.  The  Council  hereby  established  shall 
consist  of  one  person  selected  from  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State,  to  be  chosen  by 
tiiis  Convention,  who  shall  have  power  to  fill  aU 
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yacancies  from  any  cause,  from  the  district  in 
which  such  vacancy  shall  occur. 

Sec  6.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  pass 
any  acts  which  they  may  deem  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  liberty  and  the  protection  of 
our  rights ;  and  such  acts,  when  approved  by  the 
Governor,  shall  become  law,  and  as  such  shall  be 
sustained  by  the  courts  and  other  departments 
of  the  government 

Sec  7.  The  Governor  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council, 
appoint  all  judicial  and  executive  and  other  offi- 
cers necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
protection  of  society,  under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances now  existing,  who  shall  continue  in 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  or  until  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent government. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Council,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  by  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  may 
be  admitted  as  one  of  said  Confederate  States, 
upon  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
other  States  of  said  Confederacy. 

Sec  9.  Three  Commissioners  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  this  Convention  to  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  with  power  to  ne- 
gotiate and  treat  with  said  Confederate  States  for 
the  earliest  practicable  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  government  of  said  Confederate  States  of 
America,  who  shall  report  the  result  of  their  mis- 
sion to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  this  provi- 
sional government,  for  such  future  action  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable;  and  should  less  than  the 
full  number  attend,  such  as  may  attend,  may 
conduct  such  negotiation. 

Sec  10.  So  soon  as  an  election  can  be  held, 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  armies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  provisional  government  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  assembling  of  a  Convention  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient for  the  restoration  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment Said  Convention  shall  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred delegates,  one  from  each  representative  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  except  the  counties  of  Mason 
and  Kenton,  each  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  delegates. 

Sec  11.  An  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government,  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall 
give  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
to   be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council 

Sec.  12.  The  following  oath  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Governor,  members  of  the  Council,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  may 
be  commissioned  and  appointed  by  this  provision- 
al government : 

"  I, ^  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm, 

in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  upon  my 
honor,  that  I  will  observe  and  obey  all  the  laws 
passed  by  the  provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky, so  help  me  God." 

Sec  13.  The  Governor  shall  receive  his  salary, 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  ooun« 


oilmen  five  dollars  per  diem,  while  in  session,  and 
the  salary  of  the  other  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
law. 

Sec  14.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky not  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  the  establishment  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  the  laws  which  may  be  enacted  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  shall  be  the  laws  of  this 
State. 

Sec  15.  Whenever  the  Governor  and  Council 
shall  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  for  the  admission  of  this  State  into  the 
Confederate  government,  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil shall  elect  two  senators,  and  provide  by  law 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisional  government,  hereby 
established,  shall  be  located  at  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  but  the  Governor  and  Council  shall 
have  power  to  meet  at  any  other  place  that  they 
may  consider  appropriate 

Done  at  Russellville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
this  twentieth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1861. 

The  declaration  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
plan  of  government  was  read  and  acted  on  by  sec- 
tions, and  each  section  having  been  separately 
considered  and  adopted,  a  unanimous  vote  was 

given  in  favor  of  the  whole  plan. 

—BlahmonaJSaocMUKtr,  December  2. 


Doc  24. 
THE  UNION  PARTY  IN  MARYLAND. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE   UNION   STATE   CENTRAL   COMMITTEE 
OF  MARYLAND OCTOBER,  1861. 

We  are  in  the  midst*  of  events,  fellow-citizens 
of  Maryland,  which  forbid  silence  or  inactivity. 
Clinging  with  devotion  to  the  long-tried  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  we  have  taken  council  con- 
cerning the  perils  which  environ  this  State,  and 
distract  the  nation.  We  are  sincerely  animated 
by  one  purpose  alone — a  reconciliation  of  every 
State  to  "  a  more  perfect  union,"  a  restoration  of 
public  and  private  confidence,  and  the  solid  con- 
firmation of  our  nationality  in  a  spirit  of  magnani- 
mous justice,  so  that  the  United  States  may  con- 
tinue to  be  what,  until  a  recent  period,  it  has  al- 
ways been — the  refuge  of  constitutional  liberty 
against  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies. 

It  is  proper  that  Maryland  should  be  heard  and 
heeded  in  this  crisis.  Our  situation  in  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  country,  holding  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Capital  within  our 
boundary,  gives  us  an  important  power  and  a 
dangerous  position,  which  not  only  appeal  to  the 
forbearing  consideration  of  other  States,  whose 
interests  might  induce  them  to  seduce  or  force  us 
into  the  ranks  of  secession,  but  equally  to  our 
own  sense  of  dignified  duty  to  the  whole  nation, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  each  of  our  sister  States. 
Thus  estimating  our  posture,  we  are  not  to  halt^ 
in  deliberation  over  the  past,  or  in  debating  the 
disobedience  either  of  the  North  or  of  the  South, 
Crimination  and  recrimination  are  of  no  avail.    It 
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is  a  period  like  that  of  1776,  during  which  Wash- 
ington emphatically  exclaimed,  to  a  hesitating 
American :  *^  I  must  tell  you  in  plain  terms,  that 
at  this  time  a  neutral  character  is  looked  on  as  a 
suspicious  one,  and  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you 
to  leave  a  country  with  the  majority  of  whom  you 
cannot  agree  in  sentiment,  and  who  are  determined 
to  assert  their  liberties  by  the  ways  and  means 
which  necessity,  and  not  the  love  of  war,  has 
.obliged  them  to  adopt"  It  is,  fellow-citizens,  a 
period  of  eager  conflict  between  two  elements 
aloiie —  the  element  of  national  protection,  and 
the  element  of  national  destruction.  You  are  sol- 
emnly called  on  to  elect  between  the  two.  You 
are  to  pass  judgment  on  this  issue  alone,  as  a  free 
people.  Day  by  day  the  uncontrollable  "logic  of 
events,''  has  narrowed  the  field  of  controversy. 
All  well-meant  and  patriotic  efforts  of  adjustment 
have  been  made  in  Tain.  Patient  men  have  ex- 
hausted hope  in  their  attempts  to  produce  a  peace- 
ful solution,  until  at  last  you  are  sternly  com- 
manded, by  every  manly  principle  of  your  nature, 
to  decide  at  once  between  the  solid  institutions 
framed  by  Washington  and  his  compeers,  under 
which  our  country  has  been  free,  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, and  powerful,  and  that  illegitimate  do- 
minion, which,  screened  behind  its  assumed  right 
of  constitutional  secession,  is  now  perhaps  ready 
to  reduce  Maryland  to  the  subjection  it  is  at- 
tempting in  Kentucky. 

The  question  of  Maryland  is  the  question  of  the 
nation.  Our  situation  on  the  national  map  makes 
the  interests  of  all  sections  our  interests.  Our 
State,  from  its  nearness  to  the  great  valleys  of 
the  West,  and  by  ite  equi-distance  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  extremes,  is  the  original 
terminus  and  mart  of  internal  exchange,  indicated 
by  nature  herself  in  the*  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  grand  system  of  internal  improvements 
has  striven  to  confirm  what  nature  indicated. 
Maryland,  in  the  Union,  is  and  must  be  a  great 
central  receptacle  of  internal  produce  and  foreign 
distribution,  while  Baltimore,  its  capital,  is  the 
great  central  axle  of  a  trade  whose  drcuniference 
should  touch,  gather,  and  exchange  the  products 
of  every  section.  Our  people  are  the  people  of 
all  sections.  Our  institutions  are  the  institutions 
of  all  sections.  Our  productions  and  industries 
are  the  productions  and  industries  of  almost  ev- 
ery section.  Freedom  and  slavery  mingle  on  our 
soil  in  harmonious  cooperation.  If  the  South  is 
one  of  our  best  purchasers,  it  is  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  North,  East,  and  West,  and  of  our 
own  industry  and  commerce.  We  plants  we 
farm,  we  manufacture,  we  navigate,  we  trade. 
And  so,  while  Maryland  is  the  sentinel  of  the 
National  Capital,  every  element  of  State  position. 
State  commerce,  State  labor.  State  strength,  and 
State  progress,  comes  to  us,  unmistakably,  with 
the  broad  stamp  of  national  unity  on  its  fh)nt 

Ingenious  politicians  may  allure  us  by  declar- 
ing that  "  the  instant  Maryland  quits  the  Union, 
Baltimore  will  become  the  New -York  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy."  Trust  no  such  dealers 
in  the  delusive  bribes  of  demagogism.  It  will  be 
a  novelty  in  human  history  for  commerce  to  be< 


come  sentimental !  The  strongholds  of  trade  are 
not  built  in  a  day,  nor  are  they  dependent  on  leg- 
islation or  sectional  caprice.  Many  a  year  must 
elapse  before  the  commerce  of  Maryland,  at  the 
tail  of  any  confederacy,  either  Northern  or  South- 
em,  will  restore  confidence  to  its  former  chan- 
nels, and  rewarded  labor  to  the  impoverished 
who  are  now  suffering  in  our  midst  No  new  na- 
tion would  have  the  temerity  to  put  its  chief 
mart,  with  all  its  vast  mercantile  accumulations^ 
on  the  margin  of  so  perilous  a  border.  Rather 
would  it  be  screened  behind  the  barriers  of  an- 
other State  and  another  river.  Richmond  and 
Virginia,  not  Baltimore  and  Maryland,  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  discreet  politicians  and  wise 
capitalists.  Maryland  might  become  a  barrack,  a 
bulwark,  or  a  battle-field,  under  new  organiza- 
tions ;  but  frail  would  be  the  hope  to  restore  our 
Commonwealth,  and  its  capital,  to  even  their  com- 
parative prosperity. 

Nor  is  slavery  to  be  made  more  secure  by  dis- 
union. The  interposition  of  an  invisible,  mathe- 
matical line  between  it  and  freedom,  is  as  fiimsy 
as  a  spider's  web,  when  compared  with  the  iron 
grasp  of  constitutional  law  in  the  hands  of  an  inde- 
peiulent  and  national  judiciary.  Is  there  a  slave- 
holder in  Mfryland  prepared  to  hang  the  fifty  or 
sixty  millions  of  property,  possessed  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, on  such  an  attenuated  film  ?  Other 
States  have  been  called  the  ^* Keystones"  and 
"  Empires  "  of  the  Union,  but  well  indeed  has  Mary- 
land been  styled  its  "  heart."  You  may  do  but 
two  things  with  that  "  heart ; "  you  may  let  its 
warm,  natural,  healthful  pulsations  pour  the  life- 
blood  of  loyalty  and  national  industry  through 
every  artery  of  the  Union,  or  you  may  let  it  re- 
main in  the  carcass  of  a  dissevered  nationality  to 
decay  amid  the  sluggish  corruptions  of  disunion. 

Thus  far,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  dealt  with 
this  question  in  what  may  be  considered  its  more 
economical  and  least  patriotic  aspect  That  as- 
pect— the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State 
alone — is,  in  our  judgment,  conclusive.  But  sec- 
tionalism, founded  on  State  rights,  peculiar  insti- 
tutions, peculiar  property,  or  peculiar  habits  of 
thought,  is  so  foreign  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  denied  the  possession  of 
that  larger  patriotism  which  can  only  spring  from 
being  citizens  of  a  great  and  powerful  country. 
This  is  the  habitual,  constitutional  sentiment  of 
Marylanders.  We  have  never  considered  that  a 
proper  appreciation  of  our  own  interests,  and  the 
protection  of  our  own  property  and  Sta^  were  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  every  State  of  the  Union.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  not  only  regarded  them  as  harmo- 
nious, but  necessary.  Their  very  diversity  of 
labor  and  production  is  the  source  of  strength  in 
unity,  as  tne  healthy  assimilation  of  various  food 
is  the  basis  of  human  growth  and  vigor.  Out  of 
such  blended  and  cooperating  elements  springs  a 
great  nationality,  founded  on  community  of  in- 
terests, habits,  governmental  system,  a  common 
power  of  protection,  and  the  recollection  of  a  coin- 
mon  glory.  There  is  one  thing  which  rises  su- 
preme above  all  others,  in  the  purposes  for  which 
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the  American  people  live,  for  which  our  fathers 
fought,  as  there  is  but  one  true  cause  in  the 
world,  and  that  is — ^regulated  and  secure  national 
liberty.  Regular  liberty  can  only  be  sustained 
by  the  permanence  of  constitutional  government, 
and  constitutional  government  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  its  equal  and  abiding  justice,  enforced 
by  the  inherent  loyalty  of  the  nation.  That,  in 
our  judgment,  is  the  true  patriotic  nationality, 
which  every  man  at  this  period  is  caUed  upon  to 
defend,  /or  ourselves,  among  ourselves,  for  the 
world,  and  against  the  world.  That  is  the  nation- 
ality which  is  shared,  and,  wc  believe,  is  loved  by 
the  people  of  Maryland ;  that  is  the  nationality 
which  is  especially  needful  for  this  State;  for, 
without  it,  the  smaller  States,  of  which  ours  is 
one,  might  be  always  subject  to  the  audacious 
combinations  or  caprices  of  the  larger.  No  loyal 
Unionist  in  Maryland,  therefore,  favors  the  abro- 
gation or  derogation  of  the  power,  equality,  or 
rights  of  any  citizen ;  or  of  the  power,  equality, 
or  rights  of  any  State;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  to  defend  their  sovereign  security  by  firmer 
guarantees  and  clearer  definitions  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself)  so  as  to  make  that  Constitution  its 
own  and  sole  definer.  No  Unionist  in  Maryland 
bows,  in  submissive  reverence,  to  those  on  either 
side  who  either  disobey  the  Constitution,  or  ma- 
liciously or  incautiously  invade  its  rights.  All 
these  things,  we  believe,  are  already  amply  se- 
cured to  us  by  our  organic  law,  and  will  endure 
as  long  as  it,  and  the  Union  under  it^  last;  but 
when  we  drift  from  that  secure  anchorite,  every 
State,  as  well  as  the  entire  nationality,  is  at  once 
at  sea  upon  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean. 

Then,  fellow-citizens  of  Maryland,  why  should 
wo  abandon  this  Constitution  and  the  Union  on 
political  grounds  ?  We  represent  no  party.  We 
speak  for  the  whole  people ;  for  the  men  of  every 
section.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  past  issues. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  party  in  exist- 
ence, or  that  has  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
We  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  administrations  or 
platforms.  We  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves 
one  question,  and  but  one,  as  a  key  to  most  of 
the  questions  involved  in  our  national  troubles : 
if  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  had  been  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States,  in  November, 
1860,  would  there  now  be  a  single  man  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
any  State  of  this  Union  ?  Did  even  South-Caro- 
lina move  in  this  insurrection  until  the  electric 
wires  proclaimed  his  defeat  ?  Is  not  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  precisely  the  same 
Constitution  in  October,  1861,  that  it  was  in 
October,  1860?  Nay,  has  not  a  Congress,  al- 
most devoid  of  Southern  members,  proposed  to 
strengthen  it  by  a  permanent  guaranty  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  ?  Is  not  this  Constitution 
as  binding  on  President  Lincoln  as  it  would  have 
been  on  President  Breckinridge  ?  Can  the  con- 
stitutional election  of  a  President,  in  any  way, 
produce  an  organic  change  of  government  ?  Was 
it  not  known  that  the  President-elect  would  be 
trammelled  by  an  adverse  House  of  Representa- 
tives ttesh  from  the  people  ?    Was  it  not  known 


that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  Democratic  in 
character,  and  jealous  of  all  intrusive  construc- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  would  have  entire  con- 
trol over  his  nominations  and  treaties?  Was 
there  ever  an  Executive  of  so  great  a  nation  so 
completely  under  the  watch  and  ward  of  eager 
sentinels  of  the  Constitution  ?  Nay,  were  not 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet — naturally  careful 
of  the  high  fame  and  duty  attached  to  their  ex- 
alted positions — amenable  even  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal than  that  of  Congress,  for  were  they  not 
placed  in  power  by  a  minority  of  the  people  ? 
Would  not  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  opposing  mch 
jority,  nerved  by  party  discipline  and  courage, 
have  ever  been  sternly  fixed  on  every  act  of  the 
Executive  and  his  Cabinet?  What,  then,  was 
there  in  the  election  of  a  President  of  opposite 
politics,  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  a  small  majority 
of  States,  but  confronted  by  a  large  and  hostile 
majority  of  voters,  to  disturb  the  patience  of  any 
man  ?  It  is  no  novelty  for  most  of  us  to  endure 
four  years  of  an  adverse  Administration.  We 
have  borne  it  often ;  nay,  some  of  us  have  never 
had  a  President  of  our  choice ;  yet  no  man,  hith- 
erto, thought  of  making  it  at  least  the  occasion^ 
if  not  the  motive^  of  revolt.  No  man  thought  of 
it  with  more  fear  for  the  stars  of  our  Union  than 
he  did  of  the  disturbance  of  the  stars  in  heaven 
by  th^  intrusive  comet  which  recently  swept 
the  earth  with  its  luminous  tail  I 

A  candidate  was  •  defeated,  and  secession,  hy 
Stat69,  began.  They  were  loyal  until  the  scep- 
tre departed,  and  thin  commenced  to  rebel  peace- 
fully/  But  to  rebel  against  what?  Against 
alleged  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  not 
against  the  Constitution  itself.  "We  have 
changed,*'  said  Mr.  Jefiferson  Davis  in  his  in- 
augural as  President  of  the  so-called  Confeder- 
acy, at  Montgomery — "We  have  changed  the 
constituent  parts,  hut  not  the  system  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Constitution  formed  hy  our  fath- 
ers is  that  of  these  Confederate  States.  In  their 
exposition  of  it,  and  in  the  judicial  construction 
it  has  received,  we  have  a  light  which  reveals  its 
true  meaning." 

Yet,  what  is  there  in  a  mere  apprehended  dan- 
ger of  the  possibility  of  a  future,  and  prohdbly 
remote,  attempt  to  change  the  received  law  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to 
just\fy  a  combination  to  destroy  the  Union  of 
the  States  f  How,  fellow-citizens  of  Maryland, 
can  you  be  candidly  asked  by  the  South  to  aban- 
don the  very  instrument  of  our  organic  national 
law,  which  you  now  hold  in  common  with  the 
other  loyal  States,  and  which  that  South  itself 
has  substantially  readopted  for  its  government  ? 
Does  not  the  mere  narration  of  events  exhaust 
even  the  pretences  upon  which  this  upriising  is 
founded  ?  Does  not  the  alleged  change  of  "  con- 
stituent parts,"  simply  and  alone,  signify  "  con- 
stituent men,"  who  now  appeal  to  a  loyal  country 
to  be  "  let  alone  "  in  theu*  usurped  power  ? 

We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
do  not  mean  to  ignore  it  in  this  paper,  that  the 
South  has  had  cause  for  irritation,  and  perhaps 
some  alarm,  isom  partisan  interference  with  its 
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rights  over  that  species  of  property  on  which  it 
is  mainly  dependent  We  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  famous  "  liberty  bills  "  (whose  admitted 
unconstitutionality  rendered  them  not  worth  the 
paper  they  stained)  were  made  one  of  the  causes 
of  separation  by  South-Carolina  in  her  declara- 
tion. Yet,  with  all  these  facts,  tending  as  they 
really  did  to  disturb  confidence  and  good  neigh- 
borship, we  hold  them  inadequate,,  as  intolerahJe 
provocations,  to  justify  tJie  destruction  of  our  Na- 
tional Coi\fcderac]f,  The  essence  of  a  Republic  is 
free  discussion,  and  free  discussion  may  annoy,  but 
it  assists  in  attain  ing  right  conclusions.  The  great 
commercial,  financial,  manufacturing,  and  navigat- 
ing interests  of  the  North  are,/r<w?i  necessity,  too 
vitally  protective  of  Southern  agriculture  to  do 
anything  but  sustain  it.  Every  interest  of  the 
North  is  really  the  soldier  of  Southern  industry; 
and  if  England,  abolitionist  England,  can  be  so- 
licited and  expected  to  war  with  the  United 
States  for  a  commodity  founded  on  slave  labor 
and  its  chief  support,  what  candid  belief  is  there 
in  the  voluntary  abandonment,  by  the  North,  of 
its  looms,  its  ships,  its  exchange,  its  vast  and 
lucrative  commerce,  all  drawn  fi'ora  and  depend- 
ent on  the  identical  basis  ?  Who  can  be  so  il- 
logical or  deluded  as  to  believe  it  ? 

But,  in  your  adherence  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  under  it,  adroit  politicians  seek 
to  bewilder  you  by  side  issues,  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  merit  as  independent  propositions 
in  time  of  peace,  must  now  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  great  National  issue.  They 
Beck  thus  to  confuse  your  ideas  and  pervert  your 
judgment  They  approach  you  in  turns  by  rhet- 
oric and  sophistry.  They  assail  the  tender  side 
of  your  nature  by  your  sympathies.  They  even 
venture  on  indirect  appeals  to  your  fears ;  and, 
if  all  these  fail,  so  far  forget  themselves  occasion- 
ally as  to  attempt  intimidation. 

Be  firm:  heed  them  not  Names  are  not 
things.  You  are  not  an  abolitionist  because 
you  loyally  love  the  Constitution  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  says  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Confederate  States.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Constitution  which  he  swore  to  protect  and  obey 
when  he  served  the  Union  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Senate.  You  construe  it  as  your  fathers  con- 
strued it  Let  no  man  put  words  in  your  mouth. 
You  belong  to  none  of  the  dismal  categories  in 
which  they  would  place  yoa  Tell  them,  Mary- 
landers,  that  you  defend  nothing  but  what  you 
announce,  and  frankly  that  you  announce  noth- 
ing but  Union  under  the  Constitution.  If  they 
ask  you  what  you  mean?  answer,  ^^Administra- 
tion like  Washington's  and  construction  like 
Marshairs."  Tell  them  you  will,  at  all  times, 
preserve  a  just  and  manly  balance  between  your 
sympathies  and  your  understanding,  and  that  he 
who  survives  the  free  thought  and  expression  of 
his  country  has  survived  its  dignity  and  lived 
too  long.  Tell  them  you  will  not  be  swept  fix)m 
your  independence  by  restless  discontent  with 
what  is  transient  in  opinion  or  administration, 
and  thus  lose  your  hold  on  what  is  universal 
and  permanent     Tell  them  if  party  policy  in  I 


ordinary  times  can  wrongfully  use  fanatical  ele- 
ments as  tools  for  success,  that  success,  when 
assured,  always  becomes  cautious,  and  never  al- 
lows fanaticism  to  control  its  policy.  Tell  them, 
if  there  are  some  lesions  at  the  bottom  of  this 
insurrection,  they  are  not  mortal  or  beyond  the 
surgery  of  patriotic  statesmen ;  nor  need  they 
kill,  quarter,  and  dissect  the  national  patient  to 
cure  an  irritation.  Tell  them  all  that  is  evil  will 
be  cured,  because  the  future  national  prosperity, 
power,  and  stability  depend  on  such  healing. 
Under  fi'ee  institutions  like  ours,  bad  govern- 
ment works  itself  out,  and  good  government 
works  itself  in.  The  national  crisis  we  are  un- 
dergoing is  of  this  character.  It  is  the  moral 
eruption  of  that  poison  which  political  ambition, 
jealousy,  and  intrigue,  stimulated  by  sudden  and 
unparalleled  opulence,  have  infused  into  the  life- 
blood  of  government  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  vi- 
tality which  is  still  able  to  expel  the  venom. 
Once  extirpated,  we  shall  breathe  better  and  see 
clearer.  We  shall  perceive,  with  quieter  pulses 
and  less  agitated  nerves,  what  we  may  need. 
We  shall  be  more  just  to  each  other ;  we  shall 
be  less  sectionally  conceited ;  we  shall  be  more 
tolerant  and  less  meddlesome ;  we  sliall  proceed 
to  clearer  definitions  and  boundaries  of  powers 
and  rights ;  we  shall  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
constitutional  and  final  settlement  of  every  thing 
which  may  re-create  sectional  contention  ;  we 
shall  learn  that  subordination  to  law  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  State,  personal,  and  gen- 
eral liberty;  we  shall  understand  that  the  law 
guaranties  every  man  the  right  of  opinion,  but 
does  not  make  every  man's  or  every  sectioirs 
opinion  the  law  ;  we  shall  insist  on  administra- 
tive morality  and  accountability ;  we  shall  oblit- 
erate all  possibility  of  questions  as  to  property  : 
and,  at  length,  the  great  people  of  this  Union 
will  become  really  free,  when  they  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  demagogical  combinations  of 
party  conventions,  whose  wicked  dominion  has 
strangled  individual  liberty,  and  almost  destroyed 
a  nation  which  was  the  wonder,  the  model,  the 
hope,  the  glory  of  our  age. 

We  have  but  few  more  words  to  say  to  you, 
fellow-citizens,  but  they  touch  some  things  which 
we  know  are  home  questions  in  your  minds.  Tell 
your  assailants.  Union  men  of  Maryland,  that 
you,  as  Washington  did,  will  denounce  sectional- 
ism, wherever  you  find  it,  and  that  you  will  cul- 
tivate kindness  with  all  honest  men  and  patriots 
of  all  parts  of  the  country ;  for  you  can  only  mas- 
ter the  evil  passions  of  men  by  sympathising 
with  what  is  virtuous  in  their  natures.  Tell 
them  it  is  false  that  Mar^'land,  while  loyal  to  the 
Union,  sees,  in  its  persistent  defence,  anything 
like  "coercion"  or  ** subjugation,"  of  the  South. 
These  are  words  cunningly  coined  to  alann  sym- 
pathy. We  are  simply  for  the  law,  as  the  fathers 
made  it ;  every  man  who  obeys  it  is  our  brother. 
We  have  more  interest  and  right  in  protecting  it 
as  a  substantial  blessjng  we  own,  than  others 
have  in  destroying  or  diminishing  it  **  Coercion  " 
and  "  subjugation  "  signify  the  infliction  of  laws 
or  dominion  which  the  codrced  and  subdued  had 
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not  before.  We  pretend  to  no  exercise  of  such 
arbitrary  power.  Obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Union  under  it,  is  all  we  insist  on. 
The  moment  it  is  yielded,  love,  tenfold  more  ar- 
dent than  of  old,  takes  the  place  of  present  sor- 
row, and  the  soldier  becomes  the  Samaritan.  Tell 
them  we  have  the  same  rights,  the  same  spirit, 
the  same  pride,  as  they  have ;  and  that  they  who 
fired  the  first  gun  at  the  American  flag,  shall  not 
"  coerce  "  us — ^shall  not  "  subdue  "  us ! 

For  these  reasons,  fellow-citizens  of  Maryland, 
we  call  on  you  to  support  our  candidates  at  the 
next  election.  As  yet  we  have  no  absolute  op- 
position, on  any  definite  system  of  policy.  A 
Convention  resently  assembled  in  Baltimore,  on 
what  was  called  a  platform  of  peace:  yet,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  it  adjourned  without  disclos- 
ing a  practical  plan,  official  or  otherwise,  for  the 
successful  attainment  of  that  blessed  boon. 

If  by  peace  they  mean  a  simple  cessation  of 
war  by  a  return  of  the  opposing  soldiers  to  their 
customary  avocations  at  home,  we  confess  our  in- 
ability to  discern,  in  such  an  act,  any  solution  of 
the  national  difficulty.  It  would  be  rather  an  ab- 
stinence from  present  conflict  than  a  pledge  of 
permanent  peace.  It  would  be  merely  a  sympa- 
thetic response  to  whomsoever,  on  either  side, 
wishes  to  be  ** fei  alone" 

If  they  mean  that  the  withdrawal  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, it  would  be  an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  secession,  for  which  no  loyal  man  is  ready ; 
or  a  more  palpable  admission  of  the  fact,  that  what 
we  and  the  world  once  believed  a  great  nation  is 
nothing  but  a  wretched  mass  of  vohintarily  di- 
vorced materials,  unentitled  to  the  confidence  and 
unworthy  the  respect  of  mankind.  Peace  parties, 
in  our  judgment,  at  this  time — much  as  all  men 
deprecate  war  —  seem  to  us  not  even  empirical 
palliatives.  K  they  mean  anything  among  states- 
men, they  mean  recognised  disunion.  We  have 
no  toleration  of  voluntary  severance  in  order  to 
come  together  again  at  new  altars  and  under 
other  priests  I  The  marriage  of  the  divorced  is 
a  dismal  wedlock  ;  nor  is  there  a  word  of  cheer- 
ing or  promise  from  the  Southern  leaders  that 
such  a  reUnion  would  ecen  he  tendered  !  There  is 
a  point,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  Maryland.  The  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  our  National  Journal- 
ists has  lately  observed  in  his  columns,  that  *^  it 
is  understood  the  so-called  Peace  party,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  is  organized  for  the  single  ob- 
ject of  promoting  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
&ities  between  the  seceded  States  and  the  Gene- 
ral Government As  peace,  declared  at 

this  moment  between  the  high  belligerent  parties 
bad  in  contemplation  by  the  friends  of  this  move- 
ment in  Maryland,  would  have  for  its  inevitable 
effect^  to  leave  that  good  old  State  in  political  fel- 
lowship with  the  North,  and  in  political  isolation 
from  the  South,  are  we  to  understand  that  it  is 
part  of  the  policy  and  aspirations  of  this  peace  par- 
ty to  accept  the  final  and  perpetual  alienation  of 
Maryland  firom  her  sister  slaveholding  States  ?  If 
80,  the  Maryland  Peace  party  appears  to  be  more 


essentially  Northern  in  its  aims  than  has  been 
generally  supposed. 

We,  too,  abb  fob  peace  ;  hut  we  are  for  some- 
thing m^re  —  we  are  for  Peace  and  Union  ;  be- 
cause it  is  our  conscientious  conviction  that  there 
can  he  no  enduring  peace  without  Union,  No 
sisters  of  this  &mily  can  make  runaway  marria- 
ges beyond  the  seas  I  None  of  them  can  leave 
their  home,  petulantly,  for  protection  abroad ; 
nor  can  anything  but  sudden  and  unappeasable 
passion  account  for  recent  acts  which  disown  the 
American  policy  of  Washington  and  his  most  il- 
lustrious successors. 

Finally,  we  believe  in  the  inherent  right  and 
duty  of  all  fi-ee  governments  to  protect  them- 
selves.     We  believe,  also,  in  the  revolutionary 
power  and  duty  of  all  people  against  clear  acts 
of  intolerable  oppression.     But  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  power  of  these  States  to  sign  their  own 
death-warrant.     No  men,  sooner  than  the  South- 
rons, would  despise  such  acts  of  whimpering 
abandonment     Their  course  is  ruled  by  other 
and  bolder  counsels.     Our  forefathers,  in  making 
the  Constitution,  perhaps,  inserted  no  power  for 
the  armed  and  sudden  protection  of  Government, 
because,  like  the  law-givers  of  old,  they  believed 
no  law  necessary  to  guard  against  patricide.  Such 
power  must  be  inherent,  else  all  idea  of  govern- 
ment, in  a  national  sense,  is  a  mockery  in  our  re- 
lations to  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.     AVe  do 
not  believe  that  the  only  unwritten  or  reserved 
powers  in  the  Constitution  are  the  rights  of  a 
revolutionary  character.      If  such  rights   exist 
therein,the  co-relative  powers  of  protection  coex- 
ist   We,  who  are  zealously  seeking  to  confirm  our 
national  Union,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  con- 
sider it  our  dut^  to" look  at  the  questions  fiom 
every  point  of  view.    The  centralism  of  Maryland 
—-the  clasp  of  that  national  belt  which  girdles  and 
still  holds  together  the  Union  —  gives  it  a  calm- 
ness which,  in  the  estimation  of  candid  persons, 
should  entitle  its  judgment  to  the  respect  due  to 
impartiality.     If  we  were  anything  else  but  what 
we  are,  we  might  become  sectional ;  but  section- 
alism in  Maryland,  among  the  masses  of  think- 
ing men,  is  impossible.     Indeed,  sectional  enini- 
ties  among  a  fi'ee,  homogeneous  people,  are  spu- 
rious.     They  are  the  counterfeits  with  which 
political   demagogues   cheat   the  simple.     Here 
the  tides  of   opinion,   fi-om  North,  West,  and 
South,  mingle ;  but  they  do  not  stagnata     Sur* 
veying  them  all,  from  all  points,  surging  as  they 
are  at  present,  we  observe  their  passionate  wTutn 
with  earnest  sorrow,  but  they  do  not  tear  or  stir 
us  fi*om  our  anchorage  on  the  Constitution,  and 
our  honored  flag  is  still  at  the  peak,  Union  up, 
and  every  star  on  it ! 

By  order  of  the  Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, Bkantz  Mater, 

President. 

John  B.  Seidenstrickek, 

Ylce-Prcskknt. 

James  L.  Parr, 

Seereturf. 

Frederick  Fickby,  Jr., 

TreMorer  aod  Secretary. 
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Doc.  25. 
GOV.    CONNOLLY'S    PROCLAMATION. 

ORGANIZING  THE  HILITIA   OP  NEW-XEXICO. 

Whereas^  This  Territory  is  now  invaded  by  an 
armed  force  from  the  State  of  Texas,  which  has 
taken  possession  of  two  forts  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory,  has  seized  and  appropriated  to  its 
own  use  other  property  of  the  General  Government, 
and  has  established  military  rule  over  the  part 
already  invaded ;  and, 

Whereas,  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  said  force  to  pursue  its  ag- 
gressions further,  and  establish  the  same  military 
rule  over  the  balance  of  the  Territory,  and  sub- 
ject us  to  the  dominion  and  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas ; 

Andy  whereas^  by  section  48  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  approved  January  6,  1852, 
it  is  provided  that  "  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  Governor  shall  have  power 
to  organize  and  call  out  the  militia  for  the  service 
in  such  numbers,  and  from  such  districts  as  he 
may  think  proper :" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  Connolly,  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  New-Mexico,  by  the  authority 
in  me  vested,  do  hereby  issue  this  my  Proclama- 
tion, ordering  the  immediate  organization  of  the 
militia  force  in  the  different  counties  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  calling  upon  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, to  begin  at  once  this  organization.  To  effect 
this  object,  the  field  officers  provided  for  by  the 
said  militia  law  will  be  immediately  appointed. 
The  Adjutant-General  of  the  militia  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  hereby  ordered  to  carry  this  Proclamation 
into  immediate  effect 

Citizens  of  New-Mexico,  your  Territory  has 
been  invaded,  the  integrity  of  your  soil  has  been 
attacked,  the  property  of  peaceful  and  industrious 
citizens  has  been  destroyed  or  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  invaders,  and  the  enemy  is  already  at 
your  doors.  You  cannot,  you  must  not,  hesitate 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  your  homes,  fire- 
sides and  families.  Your  manhood  calls  upon  you 
to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  be  vigilant  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soil  of  your  birth,  where  repose  the 
sacred  remains  of  your  ancestors,  and  which  was 
led  by  them  as  a  nch  heritage  to  you,  if  you  have 
the  valor  to  defend  it  1  feel  that  I  appeal  not  in 
^ain  to  those  who  love  the  land  of  their  fathers — 
a  land  that  has  been  the  scene  of  heroic  acts  and 
deeds  of  noble  daring,  in  wars  no  more  patriotic 
than  that  for  which  preparations  are  now  being 
made.  As  your  ancestors  met  the  emergencies 
which  presented  themselves  in  reclaiming  your 
country  from  the  dominion  of  the  savage,  and  in 
preparing  it  for  the  abode  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization, so  must  you  now  prove  yourselves  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  nerve  your  arms  for  the  ap- 
proaching conflict. 

He  whose  heart  boats  with  no  patriotic  impulse 
in  times  of  danger,  deserves  not  a  patria,  and 
should  be  treat^  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Of  these,  I  trust  there  are  few,  if  any,  among 
us ;  but  he  that  now  fidters  when  every  energy 


that  exists  in  the  patriotic  heart  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  in- 
vading foe,  vriW  in  fiiture  be  pointed  at  with  de- 
rision as  an  Arnold  or  as  a  Lynde. 

Done  at  Santa  Fe  this  ninth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -one. 
By  the  Governor,  Henry  Connolly. 

M.  A.  Otero, 

Secretarj  of  New-Uexloo. 


Doc.  2G. 


ADDRESS  OF  HENRY   WINTER  DAVIS, 

DELIVERED   AT   BALTIMORE,    ON     WEDNESDAY    EVEN- 
ING,   OCTOBER    16,    1861. 

The  President,  Job  Smith,  Esq.,  introduced  the 
Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens 
of  the  United  States,  [applause,]  time  and  events, 
the  great  instructors,  have  dispelled  many  a  de- 
lusion, stripped  off  many  a  mask,  and  reduced 
to  certainty  many  things  about  which  men  some 
months  ago  might  have  ventured  to  doubt  Who 
now  talks  of  reconstruction  as  the  purpose  of 
secession?  Who  now  talks  of  peaceful  seces- 
sion ?  W^ho  now  dreams  of  secession  as  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  determined  at  the  bal- 
lot-box and  to  be  acquiesced  in — now  that  in- 
vading armies  are  trampling  down  the  soil  of 
Kentucky  and  marching  through  and  through 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  in  spite  of  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  will  of  their  people  ?  The  mask 
of  hypocrisy  has  been  stripped  from  those  pre- 
tences. 

There  have  been  expectations,  likewise,  dis- 
appointed. There  were  those  who,  when  they 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  fondly  supposed 
that  Cotton  was  King.  [Laughter.]  They  dreamed 
that  his  upstart  majesty  would  bring  to  their 
knees  Great  Britain  and  France,  incapable  of 
controlling  their  laboring  population  without  Uiat 
aliment  of  their  industry.  They  dreamed  that 
if  a  blockade  should  interpose  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  exit  of  cotton,  English  and  French  fleets 
would  sweep  the  ships  of  the  Union  from  before 
the  Southern  ports ;  that  if  armies  of  invasion 
should  venture  to  touch  "  the  sacred  soil "  of  the 
cotton  field,  that  imperative  necessity  would  re- 
quire that  England  and  France  should  retaliate 
by  blockading  Boston  and  New- York,  and  that  if 
these  gentle  measures  were  not  sufficient,  their 
armed  intervention  here  would  be  required  to 
secure  them  peace  at  home.  Whether  the  six 
months  during  which  this  contest  has  progressed, 
have  been  sufficient  yet  to  remove  these  delusions 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  fondly  reposed  in 
them  as  a  source  of  strength,  you  now  can  ju<ige. 
Nay,  those  who  led  in  that  rebellion,  misled  thoir 
deluded  fellow-citizens  into  supposing  that  it  was 
not  an  organized  resistance  to  the  Government  in 
only  one  portion  of  the  Union,  but  that  disinte- 
gration had  wrought  its  work  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Republic,  and  that  whenever  there 
should  be  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  integrity,  it  would  not  be  the  rebellious  States 
of  the  South  alone  that  would  have  to  meet  the 
brunt  of  the  contest,  but  that  "the  Northern 
myrmidons  of  Abraham  Lincoln/*  [laughter,]  his 
**  hireling  men  "  sent  to  trample  down  the  South 
would  be  met,  arrested,  and  overthrown  by  the 
futhful  Democrats  of  the  North,  [laughter] — 
subservient  for  a  long  generation  to  Southern  dic- 
tation, as  they  fondly  supposed  their  allies,  not 
merely  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power  by  the 
ballot-box,  but  also  in  arms  of  rebellion  having 
no  purpose  but  to  elevate  some  man  to  power, 
who  might  share  the  plunder  with  them — and 
ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  their  neighbors' 
blood  rather  than  allow  insurrection  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  military  power.  [Applause.]  It  is 
probable  that,  however  any  other  delusion  may 
still  cling  around  their  vision,  that  one  at  least 
has  faded  away. 

And  then,  fellow-citizens,  events  have  taught 
us  something  more.  Men  have  waked  from  the 
dream  of  that  millennium  of  a  Southern  Republic 
peaceful  in  guise,  merciful  in  disposition,  resting 
upon  the  unconstrained  will  of  its  people,  carry- 
ing out  an  industrial  theory,  amid  its  patriarchal 
institutions  coercing  nobody,  doing  violence  to 
nobody,  peacefully  pursuing  its  commercial  and 
industrial  interests!  They  who  so  dreamed,  and 
80  spoke,  and  felt  a  soft  inclination  towards  "  our 
Southern  brethren,"  have  had  some  rather  rude 
instruction  upon  that  topic.     [Laughter.] 

They  have  inaugurated  instead,  an  era  of  con- 
fiscations, proscriptions,  and  exiles.  Read  their 
acts  of  greedy  confiscation,  their  law  of  proscrip- 
tion by  the  thousand.  Behold  the  flying  exiles 
Irom  the  unfriendly  soil  of  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri.  Andrew  Johnson  an  exile  from 
Tennessee!  [Applause.]  Emerson  Etheridge 
[great  applause]  dare  not  go  home  for  fear  of  ar- 
rest, prosecution,  and  death  by  the  hangman — 
if  the  swifter  and  more  congenial  assassin  leave 
him  to  their  mercy.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson 
seized  on  his  transit  to  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  incarcerated,  and  compelled  by  threats  to 
his  life  to  forego  the  allegiance  to  his  native  land. 
John  S.  Carlisle  [great  applause]  pursued  by  a 
writ  for  his  arrest  because  he  would  not  be  a 
traitor.  And  the  partisans  in  Maryland  of  the 
men  who  do  these  things  make  our  streets  hide- 
ous with  their  howl  about  "oppression,"  and  in- 
voke all  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  that 
their  allies  have  spent  now  nearly  a  year  in  mak- 
ing a  dead  letter,  to  secure  their  immunity  here 
and  convert  this  heaven  into  their  heU.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Fellow-citizens,  these  events  have  worked  an- 
other and  a  remarkable  change  here.  They  have 
disposed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  tdat  wretched 
class  of  middle  men ;  men  who  are  secessionists 
with  Union  proclivities,  [laughter ;]  or  Unionists 
with  secession  proclivities,  [laughter ;]  men  who 
are  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion,  [laugh- 
ter;] who  are  opposed  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  equally  opposed  to  having  it  main- 
tained, who  think  the  Government  ought  to  as- 


sert its  authority  if  men  will  submit  to  it,  but  if 
not,  that  it  ought  to  submit  to  them ;  men  who 
think  that  rulers  do  bear  the  sword  in  vain — 
men  who  confess  with  a  sigh  their  allegiance  to 
the  Government,  but  that  their  hearts  are  with 
the  South ;  the  men  of  compromise,  the  men  of 
concessions,  the  men  of  "  Southern "  feelings, 
the  men  of  "Southern"  proclivities  and  sympa- 
thies and  inclinations.  All  that  class  of  men 
who  concealed  their  treasonable  purposes  under 
the  flimsy  disguises  that  recently  deluded  our  peo- 
ple, no  longer  deceive  any  one.  The  enemy  is 
at  the  door,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  know 
that  they  who  are  not  their  friends  are  their  ene- 
mies, ["That's  so."  Applause;]  that  they  who 
are  not  upon  the  side  of  the  Government  are 
against  it,  ["That's  so ;"]  that  they  who  are  not 
for  repelling  the  invader  mean  to  invite  him  here ; 
that  they  who  do  not  wish  the  rebellion  stamped 
out  in  Virginia  mean  that  it  shall  cross  the  Poto- 
mac into  Maryland ;  they  who  do  not  wish  Mc- 
Clellan  to  winter  in  New-Orleans,  want  Jefferson 
Davis  to  winter  in  Baltimore.  They  have  known 
all  along,  and  we  know  now,  even  the  most 
doubting  of  us,  as  well  as  they  know,  who  are 
our  enemies  and  who  are  our  friends ;  and  if  we 
have  treated  some  of  our  enemies  to  their  deserts, 
let  not  those  who  walk  at  large  and  insult  the 
mercy  of  the  Government  suppose  that  there  is 
any  impassable  barrier  between  them  and  the 
companionship  of  their  friends.  [Great  applause.  ] 
They  have  no  right  to  complain.  Li  the  face  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Government  which  they  per- 
petually abuse,  they  insolently  meet  patient  Union 
men  upon  the  comers  of  &e  streets,  in  their 
counting-rooms,  and  in  the  parlor,  and  on  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  and  wherever  men  "most 
do  congregate,"  and  whilst  they  writhe  under 
the  blow  that  has  stricken  them  down  here  and 
taken  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  treason  be- 
fore they  could  fiilly  enjoy  them,  their  only  com- 
fort is  to  appeal  to  tiie  future,  to  promise  retribu- 
tion, to  intimate  that  assassination  may  cut  short 
those  who  treat  them  as  traitors;  that  if  ever 
they  get  the  upper  hand  the  lamp-post  will  be 
graced  by  individuals  that  they  name ;  that  they 
will  not  be  as  insanely  merciful  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is ;  and  these  things 
while  they  venture  to  impeach  the  Government 
for  harsh  and  oppressive  measures  I 

Gentlemen,  we  have  great  patience.  With  the 
liberty  of  every  one  of  these  individuals  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Government  if  it  choose  to  close  the 
hand  upon  them,  with  their  lives  at  our  mercy 
if  we  only  choose  to  invoke  their  precedent  and 
set  loose  the  mob  that  they  organized  upon  the 
nineteenth  of  April — ^with  the  example  of  their 
avowed  confederates,  who  have  exiled  our  friends, 
confiscated  their  property,  outraged  and  scourged 
our  flying  sisters — with  these  provocations,  these 
men  have  so  little  of  prudence  or  such  profound 
conviction  that  loyal  men  differ  tram  traitors  in 
that  they  execute  the  law  in  mercy  and  forbear- 
ing kindness — these  men  venture  to  tell  us  that 
our  time  will  come  when  they  get  the  uppermost 
I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  but  when  f    [laughter.] 
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When  ?  "  Two  weeks  "  has  been  the  period  of 
expectation  of  the  prophets  of  the  Southern  mil- 
lennium for  thp  hist  six  months,  [great  hiughter,] 
and  still  time  drags  slowly  on  to  the  moveable 
feast  of  the  Secession.  Two  weeks  is  marked  for 
the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  from  day  to  day : 
and  still  the  water  rolls  on  unpolluted  by  a  trai- 
tor's foot  [Applause.]  Nay,  it  is  even  said  that 
gentlemen  traitors,  of  delicate  breeding  and  aris- 
tocratic pretensions,  whose  patriotism  always  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  supper,  [laughter,]  have  al- 
ready spoiled  one  through  the  watches  of  one 
long  wearisome  night  in  the  vain  expectation 
that  the  lips  of  the  Deliverer  might  taste  their  wine. 
[Laughter.]     Will  these  prophets  tell  us  when  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  the  time  for  doubting  men  has 
gone ;  even  the  time  for  ^*  peace  '*  men  has  gone. 
[Laughter.]  They  have  invoked  everything  else, 
and  now  they  can  scarcely  find  advocates  to  in- 
voke peace.  *^ Blessed  peace"  goes  begging  in 
the  midst  of  this  warlike  state.  **  Blessed  peace  " 
can  find  no  advocates  now  that  her  advocates 
are  incarcerated.  ** Blessed  peace"  is  no  argu- 
ment to  urge  now  in  the  presence  of  embattled 
hosts.  And  why  ?  Not  because  there  are  not 
people  who  want  peace ;  peace,  accompanied  even 
with  the  triumph  of  the  traitors;  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  of  the  Government; 
peace  at  the  cost  of  every  interest  of  the  State 
of  Maryland ;  peace,  though  it  soil  our  national 
escutcheon  with  degradation  and  defeat  There 
are  men  who  will  crawl  in  the  dirt  still  for  peace ; 
but  there  is  nobody  now  who  can  be  deluded 
into  believing  that  peace  means  anything  but  hu- 
miliation, disgrace,  degradation,  national  dissolu- 
tion, the  end  of  the  Republic,  the  beginning  of 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world.  [Great 
applause.]  Ye  men  of  Maryland  who  will  crawl 
to  the  altar  of  peace,  crawL  there ;  but  ye  men 
of  Maryland,  who  remember  that  your  forefathers 
thought  seven  years  of  war  better  than  peace 
with  submission  and  degradation,  I  app^  to 
you  here  this  night  to  revive  the  recollection  of 
those  great  days,  and  act  upon  their  inspiration. 
[Great  applause.] 

And  Maryland,  too,  is  she  disloyal  ?  [No,  no.] 
There  are  those  who  say  so.  There  are  those 
who  say  so  in  our  State ;  there  are  those  who  say 
so  abroad ;  there  are  those  in  power  who  believe 
it,  and  there  are  those  who  are  not  in  power,  but 
who  skulk  about  in  the  darkness  of  the  alleys  of 
this  great  city,  and  cany  whispering  to  the  ear 
of  power  their  slanders  on  their  fellow-citizens, 
or  spread  them  broadcast  by  the  press  all  over 
the  country,  until  Maryland  stands  almost  in  as 
ill-repute  as  if  she  had  lifted  her  hand  in  arms 
against  the  Government  that  she  adores  and  will 
maintain ;  and  because  of  one  deplorable  and  hu- 
miliating event)  the  result  of  weakness  in  some 
of  our  rulers  and  of  treachery  in  others,  there  are 
those  in  one  great  region  of  this  country  who 
treat  the  State  of  Maryland  as  the  whole  South 
lately  treated  the  whole  North.  The  time  was 
when  one  fanatic,  inflamed  by  hatred,  started  out 
to  make  war  upon  the  State  of  Virginia  and  set 
its  negroes  free,  with  twenty  men  at  his  back. 


[Laughter.]  He  was  seized  and  hung.  All  the 
South,  with  one  acclaim,  laid  that  dastardly  and 
crazy  deed  at  the  door  of  every  man  throughout 
the  great  regions  of  the  civilized  and  Christian 
North ;  and  there  was  no  voice  from  the  South  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  one,  and  that 
one  ventured  it  at  the  peril  of  his  political  exist- 
ence, to  defend  the  North  from  that  imputation. 
[Applause.]  And  now  the  city  in  which  he  lives 
has  yet  to  find  one  defender  in  all  the  region  of 
that  North,  firom  complicity  with  the  equally  das- 
tardly crime  of  the  nineteenth  of  April.  [Ap- 
plause.] Great  masses  of  men,  when  their  pas- 
sions are  aroused,  and  when  the  judgment  is 
asleep,  when  great  events  are  transpiring,  foiiget 
the  rules  of  justice  and  of  discrimination,  and  one 
portion  of  the  country  is  just  as  liberal  and  just 
as  illiberal  as  the  other  under  analogous  circum- 
stances. I  have  defended  my  fellow-citizens  of 
the  North.  I  can  venture  now  to  defend  my  fel- 
low-citizens of  Maryland,  and  demand  to  be  heard 
elsewhere  than  here.     [Applause.] 

Is  Maryland,  then,  disloyal  ?  Has  she  ever,  for 
a  moment,  hesitated  even  ?  It  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  any  other  State  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  but  Delaware.  Have  the  p€4>ple  of 
Maryland  ever  hesitated  as  to  the  side  they  should 
take  in  this  great  struggle  ?  ["  No,"  "  no!"]  Did 
she  hesitate  when  the  Commissioners  from  Ala- 
bama and  from  Mississippi  sought  to  associate 
her  to  the  plotting  of  their  treason?  Did  she 
hesitate  when  her  Governor  resolutely  for  three 
decisive  months  refused  to  convene  her  traitorous 
Legislature,  [applause,]  lest  they  might  plunge  her 
into  the  vortex  of  rebellion  ?  Did  she  ever  hesi- 
tate when  cunning  politicians  pestered  him  with 
their  importunities,  when  committees  swarmed 
from  every  disloyal  quarter  of  the  State,  when 
men  of  the  first  position  sought  him  and  attempt- 
ed to  browbeat  him  in  his  mansion  ?  Did  she 
swerve  when  they,  failing  to  compel  him  to  call 
the  Legislature,  attempted  the  vain  formality  of 
a  mock  vote  throughout  the  State  to  call  a  sover- 
eign Convention  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the 
traitors  of  Maryland?  Did  they  hesitate  when 
in  almost  every  county,  even  in  those  counties 
which  were  strongly  secession,  at  the  election  for 
that  Convention,  the  disloyal  candidates  were 
either  defeated  or  got  votes  so  insignificant  as  to 
create  nothing  but  disgust  and  laughter  tlirough- 
out  the  State?  Did  they  hesitate  when  that 
wretched  remnant  of  a  Convention  met  here  amid 
the  peers  and  the  scoffs  of  the  people  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  Maryland  Institute — to  do  nothing  and  go 
home  ?  What  was  it  that  enabled  the  Governor 
to  resist  the  pressing  applications  for  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Legislature?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  he  had  courage  and  resolution  to  face  down 
and  overbear  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Maryland?  Or  was  it  not  because, 
knowing  the  people  who  had  elected  him,  their 
temper  and  their  purposes,  he  felt  that  however 
severe  the  pressure  might  be  on  him,  where  one 
person  sought  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
there  were  thousands  who  stood  by  hun  in  his 
refusal  to  convoke  them.     [Applause.] 
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Gentlemen,  if  the  country  will  only  go  back  to 
that  critical  period,  the  period  of  the  opening  of 
the  electoral  yotes  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  February,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  they  who 
know  most  about  that  period  will  know  best  that 
the  destiny  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  Maryland !  And 
hiid  Maryland  been  then  as  people  now  presump- 
tuously assert  that  she  is,  Abraham  Lincoln  might 
hare  taken  the  oath  before  a  magistrate  in  the 
comer  of  some  magistrate's  office  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  he  would  not  have  been  then  inaugurated 
where  his  predecessors  were  inaugurated,  in  the 
august  presence  of  the  capital  of  the  country.  I 
pray  gentlemen  to  reflect  when  they  think  of  sub- 
sequent events,  that  if  disloyalty  had  lain  as  a 
cankering  worm  at  the  heart  of  Maryland,  then 
was  her  time.  She  could  have  made  something 
by  being  false  then.  She  could  have  presented 
herself  before  her  Southern  sisters,  dowering 
them  with  the  capital  of  the  country ;  and  there 
was  no  power  that  could  have  prevented  that  gift, 
however  the  returning  tide  of  events  might  have 
shown  it  to  be  as  unwise  as  it  was  treacherous. 

Then,  fellow-citizens,  what  next?  The  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  the  uprising  of  the 
Nortli,  the  call  for  troops  which  Marylanders 
stood  ready  to  respond  to,  [applause,]  when  their 
ardor  was  damped  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  disloyal  Mayor  of  Baltimore — 
not  the  disloyal  Governor,  but  the  Governor  and 
the  disloyal  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  [^'that  is  it,"]  in- 
forming the  people  that  no  troops  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  defence  of  the  capital.  That  was 
the  equivalent  of  telling  the  traitors  of  Maryland 
that  the  loyal  men  of  Maryland  were  afraid  to  do 
do  their  duty,  and  they  acted  upon  it  instantly. 
That  proclamation  appeared  upon  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  and  on  the  very  evening  of  that  day  was 
held  the  meeting  at  which  Parkin  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Carr,  and  Mr.  Burns,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp, 
prepared  the  hearts  of  the  mob  for  the  nineteenth 
of  April  ["  True."]  And  then,  gentlemen,  came 
that  eternal  stain  upon  the  memory  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it — not  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Bal- 
timore— not  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  her  loyal 
Governor — not  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  her 
disarmed  loyal  citizens — ^a  stain  upon  those  who 
vilely  and  perfidiously  perverted  the  trust  given 
to  them  by  the  people  of  Maryland  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  this  city,  into  an  instrument 
of  revolution,  treacherously  begun,  treacherously 
carried  on  until  it  fell  before  the  scorn  and  wrath 
of  the  people  of  Maryland. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  Governor,  with  the  com- 
missions already  signed,  lying  upon  his  table, 
with  the  officers  standing  around  him  waiting  to 
receive  their  commissions — the  Governor,  sudden- 
ly smitten  by  an  inexplicable  terror,  forgetting 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  were 
loyal  and  were  around  him,  and  if  summoned 
could  support  and  would  support  him ;  forgetting 
that  on  Federal  Mill  the  verjr  night  before,  even 
after  his  damaging  proclamation  of  the  eighteenth^ 
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when  some  traitors  attempted  to  raise  a  secession 
flag  there,  the  loyal  workingmen  pulled  it  down 
and  tore  it  to  tatters,  [great  applause ;]  forgetting 
that  these  men  were  within  five  minutes*  walk  of 
where  he  sat,  and  that  their  breasts  were  such  a 
protection  as  all  the  secessionists  of  Baltimore 
could  not  have  marched  over  to  assail  him ;  for- 
getting that  the  voice  of  authority  can  paralyze  in 
its  incipient  stages  civil  outbreak ;  forgetting  the 
great  example  of  which  history  gives  us  so  many, 
more  especially  forgetting  the  great  example  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  when  the  enemy  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  the  populace  of  Paris 
thought  it  was  there  through  his  neglect,  and 
were  calling  for  his  blood,  the  old  Cardinal  un- 
armed and  without  guards,  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville^  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  and  infuriated 
multitude,  and  besought  them  to  come  to  his  aid 
and  not  to  his  overthrow,  and  every  rebellious 
arm  sank  before  his  patriotic  appeal ;  forgetting 
great  examples  like  these,  the  Governor,  failing 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  VilUy  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  enemies,  and  became  from  that  time  but 
their  instrument;  graced  by  his  presence  their 
disloyal  and  degrading  meeting ;  stood  in  their 
midst  whilst  they   uttered  disloyal  sentiments; 
uttered  no  word  of  disapprobation  when  they — 
the  Mayor  at  their  head — falsified  events  that  had 
occurred  under  their  own  eyes  that  day,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  treat  as  an  assault  on  the  people 
of  Baltimore  the  act  of  self-defence  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  traitorous 
assassins  that  assailed  them,  without  warning,  as 
they  marched  peacefully  on  their  way  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Capitol.     Then  came  the  calling  out 
of  the  military,  two  thirds  of  them  secession- 
ists, under  officers  many  of  whom  were  known 
then  to  be  traitors,  have  since  signalized  their 
treachery  by  leaving  Maryland  in  pursuit  of  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Confederate  States.     Then  it 
was  that  here  in  Baltimore,  even  strong  men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear.     Then  it  was  that  we 
saw  the  Chief  of  Pplice,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  and  Trimble,  the  "  General  command- 
ing," [derisive  laughter,]  and  his  aids  innumer- 
able, and  his  adjutant-general  [continued  laugh- 
ter,] disporting  themselves  through  the  streets  in 
gaudy  colors,  arraying  armed  men  in  Monument 
Square,  first  their  trained  volunteers,  and  then 
the  rabble  and  the  mob  not  to  do  their  behests, 
and  then  arresting  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and 
then  seizing  upon  the  military  stores  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  forbidding  the  display  of  the  Na- 
tional flag,  and  then  arresting  people  for  spies, 
cutting  off  the  transit  of  troops  to  the  capital  by 
breaking  up  the  railway  communications,  arming 
steamers  to  ply  in  the  port  to  arrest  the  free  tran- 
sit of  Maryland  commerce— all  these  things  done 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  mertiberi  of  the 
police  of  Baltimore  and  the  organized  mob — the 
loyal  men  informed  that  their  lives  were  not  safe 
— men  insolently  warned  to  leave  the  city  if  they 
would  be  safe — men  thinking  that  it  was  '*  too 
good  news  to  be  true"  that  the  Virginians  wei*e 
coming  down  to  aid  us ;  communication  opened  \ 
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formal  embassies  sent  up  to  Harper's  Ferry  to 
invite  John  Letcher's  six  thousand  men  to  corae 
down  and  help  the  Marylanders  to  be  free,  [laugh- 
ter,] and  empty  cars  mysteriously  gliding,  in  spite 
of  the  President,  for  a  whole  day  towards  Harper's 
Ferry — a  peace-offering  to  our  Southern  brethren 
["  that's  so,"]  which  might  prevent  their  destroy- 
ing the  road  and  could  not  embarrass  their  march 
to  Baltimore — ^the  correspondence  opened  with 
John  Letcher  for  muskets  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  "loyal  citizens" — quarrelling  between  Gen. 
Steuart  and  certain  members  of  the  Police  Board 
and  Mr.  Trimble,  for  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious deposit  of  two  thousand  arms  sent  down 
here  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  keep  the  peace — 
Bradley  Johnson,  with  an  **  invincible  legion"  of 
thirty  men,  rushing  to  defend  Baltimore  against 
"the  Northern  hordes,"  [laughter,]  —  Marshal 
Kane  making  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  hideous  with  his  cry  for 
help,  which  did  not  come,  [great  laughter,] — the 
Vansville  Rangers  scattered  all  along  the  way, 
forty  men  full,  [renewed  laughter,]  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  to  guard  the  road — "loyal 
men"  from  Harford  County,  in  equally  over^v'hclm- 
ing  masses,  rushing  in  to  defend  Baltimore  against 
"  Lincoln's  hirelings,"  [laughter,]  all  these  things 
are  represented  by  the  intelligent  Northern  press 
as  the  doings  of  the  people  of  Maryland  1 

And  on  Wednesday  an  election  was  called 
[great  laughter]  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
unanimous  voice  of  "an  oppressed  people"  would 
signalize  this  day  of  their  deliverance,  and  lift 
Mr.  Wallis  to  those  pinnacles  of  glory  that  he  has 
all  his  life  sighed  for  in  vain.  The  day  of  his  ad- 
vent was  come !  [  Laughter.  ]  His  heart  beat 
high  upon  his  bosom.  Had  he  not,  on  the  nine- 
teenth, "  assured  the  meeting  that  his  heart  was 
with  the  South,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  defend 
Baltimore "  ?  Had  he  not  said  that  "  he  hoped 
the  blood  of  the  citizens  shed  by  an  invading  foe 
would  obliterate  all  past  differences,  and  seal  the 
covenant  of  brotherhood  among  the  people"? 
And  had  they  not  taken  every  possible  pains  to 
"  obliterate  all  past  differences  by  the  organizing 
of  three  thousand  sharp  bayonets  to  argue  with 
the  refractory  ?  Was  there  not,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  entire 
unanimity  ;  nay,  that  these  people,  trodden  down 
to  the  earth,  trembling  before  the  advent  of 
"  fresh  hordes,"  wishing  to  place  the  mild  and 
peaceful  government  of  Jefferson  Davis  between 
their  threatened  bosoms  and  the  Northern  on- 
slaught, would  rush,  as  one  man,  to  elect  these 
gentlemen,  the  symbols  of  Southern  sympathy, 
SIS  their  protectors  in  the  day  of  their  distress  ? 
The  morning  of  the  election  came,  and  one  third 
of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  under  the  influence 
of  pressure,  and  persuasion  and  delusion,  and  a 
little  coercion,  [laughter,]  significcl,  at  an  illegal 
election,  that  they  thought  S.  Teakle  Wallis  and 
his  colleagues  fit  associates  for  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Delegates.     [Laughter.] 

On  Thursday  morning,  when  men  awoke  and 
walked  down  the  streets,  they  found  that  a  revo- 
lution had  occurred,  although  they  did  not  know 


it  Gone  was  the  elastic  step,  gone  was  the  up- 
lifted eye  of  insolence,  gone  was  the  jeering  scoff 
with  which  secessionists  met  Union  men,  gone 
was  the  half  menace  with  which  loyal  men  were 
met,  gone  was  the  nod  of  fate  that  told  them 
that  their  hour  was  coming.  They  fell  by  their 
victory ;  they  died  of  their  vote ;  the  silence  of 
two  thirds  of  Baltimore  stripped  the  revolutionists 
of  their  power,  and  consigned  them  to  ignominy. 
[Applause.]  Half  the  votes  of  a  people  do  not 
make  a  revolution !  One  third  may  make  a  re- 
bellion ;  but  two  thirds  on  the  spot  can  put  it 
down  ;  and  they  felt  it.  ["  That's  so !"]  Gradu- 
ally, troops  disappeared  from  Monument  Square ; 
gradually,  the  arms  were  placed  in  their  armor- 
ies ;  gradually,  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  "  or- 
ders from  headquarters,"  "Trimble  command- 
ing," [laughter ;]  gradually,  the  steam  tug,  which 
constituted  the  navy  of  the  incipient  republic, 
[laughter,]  ceased  to  send  forth  its  black  smoke, 
and  vessels  could  venture  to  leave  Baltimore  with- 
out having  a  pop-gun  fired  at  them,  [laughter ;] 
and  even  the  Union  men  that  had  been  frighten- 
ed, awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  where  they 
thought  they  were  slaves,  they  were  masters,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  nothing  in 
Baltimore  to  make  any  man  afraid,  except  one 
who  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Bradley  Johnson  was  seen  almost  immediately 
after  that  election,  having  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit,  to  return  to  Frederick :  and  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  "the  defenders  of  Maryland,"  "the 
defenders  of  Baltimore,"  the  candidates  for  im- 
mortality in  the  coming  revolution,  the  men  who 
were  to  fill  the  places  in  the  niche  of  history,  cor- 
responding to  those  filled  by  Williams  and  Small- 
wood  of  the  Revolution ;  those  men  had  tramped 
way-worn  and  weary  to  Frederick,  and  in  that 
loyal  town  were  guarded  by  the  police  through 
the  town  on  their  way  to  l)ixie's  land,  without 
any  music  accompanying.  [  Laughter.  ]  And 
Bradley  Johnson,  with  his  thirty  heroes,  not  one 
fallen  in  conflict  with  the  "  Northern  invaders," 
joined  them  and  marched  to  defend  Harper's 
Ferry! 

Now,  upon  the  simple  statement  of  that  series 
of  facts,  is  there  any  man  who  needs  anything 
else  to  be  told  him  to  convince  him  that  the  out- 
break of  April  was  a  mob,  and  not  a  revolution  ; 
that  it  received  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
traitorous  authorities  attempted  to  use  it  for  trai- 
torous purposes  ;  and  without  the  firing  of  a  gim, 
without  the  approach  of  a  Northern  soldier,  with- 
out the  menace  of  force,  without  the  necessity 
even  of  a  count  of  noses,  without  even  the 
advent  of  an  election  in  the  State,  they  recog- 
nised that  their  time  was  come  and  gone,  thr.t 
they  were  powerless  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authorities,  that  they  must  gain  immunity 
by  good  behavior,  that  Maryland  was  so  loyal 
that  they  could  not  make  her  even  appear  to  be 
disloyal ;  and  the  arms  dropped  from  their  hands, 
and  they  began  to  seek  mercy  of  their  traitorous 
confederates  at  Frederick,  by  begging  and  accept- 
ing a  bill  of  indemnity  for  their  criminal  acts. 
Look  at  the  counties  1     Was  there  any  one  of 
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them  that  met  to  pass  resolutions  approving  of 
what  proceeded  in  Baltimore,  orpoured  forth  their 
thousands  to  support  the  revolution  ?  If  there 
was,  let  some  one  better  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
State  than  I  am,  name  it  If  not,  how  came  the 
whole  State,  being  filled  with  traitors,  (!)  to  be  si- 
lent when  Richmond  was  ringing  with  the  joyous 
acclamations  that  saluted  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry M.  Warfield?  How  is  it  that  Virginia  appreci- 
ates our  '*  deliverance"  more  than  we  do  ourselves? 
How  is  it  that  we  can  find  no  tongue  to  celebrate 
the  glories  that  they  are  rejoicing  over  ?  Why, 
gentlemen,  not  only  was  there  no  county  that  ex- 
pressed any  such  approval,  but  even  in  St  Mary's, 
where  there  are  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  whole  county,  they  were  not  so  deluded  as 
to  suppose  that  they  had  Maryland  in  their  grasp ; 
and  in  Cecil,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the 
people  met  and  passed  resolutions  such  as  Cecil 
has  always  acted  upon,  professing  not  neutrality, 
as  Kentuckians  did,  not  a  desire  for  the  removal 
of  **the  Northern  hordes,"  not  that  our  soil 
should  not  be  polluted  by  any  individuals  cross- 
ing it  in  arms,  but  declaring  their  determination 
to  stand  by  and  maintain  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  [applause,]  branding  as  traitors  the 
men  who  had  attempted  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
patriots,  and  themselves  leading  off  in  the  chorus 
that  swept  all  round  the  State  in  one  unbroken 
jubilee  over  the  failure  of  the  attempted  revolu- 
tion. [Great  applause.]  And  immediately  fol- 
lowing were  the  resolutions  of  Alleghany  County, 
consigning  to  the  halter  their  representatives  in 
t!ie  Legislature,  if  they  should  diure  to  vote  for  an 
ordinance  of  secession;  and  then  followed  the 
resolutions  of  Washington  County,  just  preceding 
their  great  election — itself  held,  I  believe,  on  the 
second  or  third  of  May--declaring  their  unalter- 
able devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  their  determination  to  abide  by  it  always,  fol- 
lowed up,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  by  cast- 
ing two  thousand  three  hundred  out  of  the  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  votes  of  the  county  for 
the  Union  candidate  without  opposition.  And 
then  followed  the  great  meeting  in  Frederick ;  and 
intermediate  here  in  our  midst,  all  through  our 
wards,  when  the  Legislature  ventured  to  attempt 
to  fix  on  us  a  milittuy  despotism  in  the  disguise 
of  a  bill  of  public  safety,  copying  the  provisions 
and  the  spirit  of  their  infernal  police  law  for  the 
city,  to  fix  the  yoke  on  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  they  fixed  that  on  the  neck  of  the  people  of  this 
city,  our  people  quietly  met  in  their  wards  and 
passed  their  resolutions,  which  were  followed  up 
in  so  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State  that  even 
the  Legislature  let  drop  their  infernal  machine, 
and  did  not  venture  to  put  it  to  a  vote.  [Applause.] 
And  where  were  we,  fellow-citizens,  all  this  time, 
for  it  was  dropped  on  the  second  or  third  of  May  ? 
In  whose  power  was  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  at  that  moment,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
disloyalty  of  Maryland?  There  were  six  hun- 
dred regulars  there  on  the  eighteenth  of  April ; 
there  were  one  thousand  Pennsylvanians,  wholly 
without  drilling  and  ununiformed ;  and  that  con- 
Btatttted   the    protection  of  the  capital  of  the 


United  States,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  On 
that  day,  one  Massachusetts  regiment  marched 
through,  its  last  company  only  ha^ng  been  as- 
sailed. From  that  day  until  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  there  were  no  more  troops  in  Washington 
than  I  have  enumerated.  Up  to  the  second  of 
May,  they  could  count  only  about  six  thousand 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  there 
were  at  that  time  six  thousand  at  Harper's  Fcrr}% 
and  cars  there  ready  to  bring  them  down,  and 
three  thousand  men  armed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Suppose  the  State  of  Maryland  had  been  as  men 
now  impudently  say  she  is,  disloyal.  I  ask  in 
whose  power  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States  ? 
On  that  supposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  ours — ours  by  a  march  of  forty  miles,  ours  as 
long  as  we  could  hold  it,  it  may  be  as  long  as  the 
Southern  Confederates  have  held  Bull  Run.  And 
here  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
fault  of  the  Confederates  themselves,  the  remark- 
able lack  of  that  quality  which  Danton  said  was 
the  essence  of  revolution,  audacity,  audacity^  au- 
dacity ;  it  is  to  their  failure  in  that  first  and  in- 
dispensable quality  of  revolutionary  leaders,  it  is 
to  the  absence  of  that  quality  that  we  now  owe 
O^e  Maryland  loyal  or  disloyal)  the  possession  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  sav- 
by  the  promptness  of  Northern  volunteers;  it 
was  not  saved  by  the  forecast  of  the  Administra- 
tion, that,  during  its  first  month,  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  peace  and  not  war  was  before 
it ;  it  was  not  by  the  forecast  of  that  wretched 
old  dotard,  Buchanan,  [hisses,]  who  now  mum- 
bles about  energy  and  activity,  fi'om  his  home  at 
Wheatland.  It  was  neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  it  was  because  revolutionists  had  undertaken 
the  work,  without  having  the  quality  of  revolu- 
tionists, that  we  still  hold  it  and  that  the  glorious 
emblem  of  the  Republic  floats  from  its  dome. 
[Applause.]  Baltimore,  so  the  myth  goes  by 
timid  creatures  in  our  city,  who  whisper  to  peo- 
ple in  Washington,  and  tell  their  fears  for  facts, 
and  begrime  the  reputation  of  their  native  city,  or 
spread  in  still  more  dangerous  form  their  fancies 
through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  press,  to 
poison  the  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens  against  us, 
these  people  would  fain  repeat  that  here  is  the 
very  gate  of  hell,  that  its  seething  and  boiling  fire 
bubbles  under  our  feet  perpetually,  and  that  no- 
thing keeps  it  down  excepting  their  sleepless  vig- 
ilance— fit  guardians  for  such  a  post ! — and  '*  Lin- 
coin's  myrmidons."  [Great  laughter.]  Where 
were  these  gentlemen  that  were  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Baltimore  city,  during  that  awful  period  from 
the  nineteenth  of  April  to  the  fourteenth  of  May  ? 
— ^timc  enough  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  revolu- 
tionists understand  their  work,  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  phases  of  a  revolution,  installed 
a  new  power,  tried  and  beheaded  their  antago- 
nists, and  forgotten  the  thing  as  an  old  event  It 
was  not  until  the  fourteenth  of  May  that  General 
Butler  marched  into  this  "  disloyal "  city,  teem- 
ing, as  we  are  now  taught  to  believe,  with  raging 
revolutionists,  requiring  ten  thousand  men  moie 
— so  say  some  men  of  the  last  generation  —  to 
keep  them  down.    Gen.  Butler  marched  one  morn 
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ing  into  the  southern  part  of  Baltimore,  marched 
up  to .  Federal  Hill,  comfortably  encamped  his 
men  in  the  r^in,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  (understanding  Baltimore  better  than  those 
in  it  who  delight  to  malign  it)  appealed  to  and 
trusted  to  the  loyal  men  of  Baltimore,  having 
,  come,  as  he  said,  with  little  more  than  a  body- 
guard, less  than  one  thousand  men  in  a  hostile 
city  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. That  was  the  first  appearance  of  troops 
here.  Now  tell  me  why  (if  there  were  the  disloy- 
al elements  to  the  extent  that  is  supposed)  diuv 
ing  all  that  period  nothing  had  been  done.  Why 
was  there  no  array  to  resist  his  entrance  ?  Why 
did  it  have  no  other  effect  excepting  that  Union 
men  walked  down  the  street  and  said :  '^  Well, 
we  are  afraid  it  will  have  the  effect  of  changing 
some  of  our  weak-kneed  brethren."  That  was 
the  only  doubt  expressed  about  it,  except  that 
one  despairing  individual  thought  that  the  hill  be- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  fi-ighten  all  the  market-women  away, 
and  we  should  have  no  lettuce  for  some  time. 
[Laughter.  J 

How  did  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs  in  the  State  ?  They 
had  prayed  and  besought  to  be  recalled  again  into 
existence.  They  had  died  a  natural  death  in 
March  the  year  previous,  having  signalized  their 
short  power  by  some  events  which  were  to  form 
a  remarkable  antithesis  to  events  to  follow  them. 
They  had  passed,  almost  unanimously,  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  I,  in  voting  Mr.  Pennington  in- 
to the  Speaker's  chair  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  in  order  to  prevent  the  then  in- 
cipient revolution,  did  not  represent  the  people 
of  Maryland.  They  had  ejected  the  respectable 
members  f^om  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  la.st 
hour  of  theif  session,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  room  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them 
and  be  more  fit  companions  for  the  majority. 
They  had  previously  passed  a  Police  Law  in 
which  they  had  been  careful  to  provide  that  "  no 
Black  Republican  or  approver  or  endorser  of  the 
Helper  book  "  should  ever  be  a  policeman  under 
that  law  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  [Laughter.] 
And  such  is  the  poetical  justice  of  time  and  Pro- 
vidence that  within  a  few  months  past  we  have 
seen  a  man  set  over  the  police  of  Baltimore  by  a 
"  Black  Republican "  General,  and  N.  P.  Banks's 
name  signcKi  to  an  order  to  enforce  the  law ;  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  passed  that  law  are 
now  appreciating  that,  although  a  Black  Republi- 
can could  not  be  a  policeman  under  their  law,  he 
might  be  a  policeman  over  its  authors  and  com- 
missioners.    [Great  laughter.] 

Thus  ends  the  first  act  of  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly— ^more  wretched  in  its  character,  more  igno- 
rant, more  unfit  for  its  position,  less  representing 
the  dignity  and  the  intelligence  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  more  begrimed  by  filthy  lucre  than 
any  Legislature  within  my  memory.  Men  sup- 
posed that  it  had  been  carried  to  its  burial,  and 
buried  out  of  our  sight  forever,  and  if  not  out  of 
our  memory,  at  least  out  of  our  grateful  recollec- 
tion; and,  doubtless,  one  great  element  m  the 


pertinacity  with  which  the  Governor  refused  to 
recall  the  Assembly,  was  his  distinct  remem* 
brance  of  their  unfitness  for  their  duty,  and  his  un- 
willingness that  the  State  should  be  degraded  by 
their  again  assembling.  [Applause.]  But  in  an 
evil  hour  he  assembled  them.  For  what  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  avowal  of  those  w^io 
demanded  it,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  as  to  whether  they  wished  to  remain 
in  the  Union  or  to  go  out  of  it.  They  met,  and 
an  elaborate  report  was  prepared  and  delivered 
before  that  body,  making  great  complaints  of  di- 
vers acts  of  illegality  and  oppression  that  had 
been  perpetrated,  within  the  territory  of  Mary- 
land, by  President  Lincoln ;  but  ultimately  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  assembling  of  a  conven- 
tion at  that  time. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  Legislature  was  called 
together,"  says  this  singular  document,  "there 
was  certainly  but  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  its  members,  of  all  parties,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  speedily  adopting  measures  to  secure 
the  objects  referred  to.  Since  that  time,  the 
rapid  and  extraordinary  development  of  events, 
and  of  the  warlike  purposes  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  concentration  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  our  midst,  and  upon  our  borders,  and  the  act- 
ual and  threatened  military  occupation  of  the 
State,  have  naturally  enough  produced  groat 
changes  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  our  citizens." 
[Laughter.]  "  They  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing their  belief  now  that  there  is  almost  unanimous 
feeling,  in  the  State,  against  calling  a  convention 
at  the  present  time."  [Laughter.]  Since  when  ? 
It  goes  on  to  assign  the  reasons.     Now  judge: 

"  To  the  Committee,  the  single  fact  of  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  our  soil  by  the  Northern 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  against 
the  wishes  of  our  people,  and  the  solemn  protest 
of  the  State  Executive,  is  a  suflicient  and  conclu- 
sive reason  for  postponing  the  subject  to  a  period 
when  the  Federal  ban  shall  be  no  longer  upon  us." 

It  goes  on  to  say :  "The  Constitution  is  silenced 
by  the  bayonets  which  surround  us;  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  us  to  fancy  ourselves  beneath 
its  SBgis.  It  would  be  criminal  as  well  as  foolish, 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  wc  will  not  he 
permitted  to  organize  and  arm  our  citizens,  let 
our  rights  and  Constitution  be  what  they  may." 

That  is  to  say,  gentlemen,  when  there  were  not 
troops  enough  in  Washington  to  defend  it ;  when 
there  were  none  to  be  spared  from  Washington, 
when  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  within  the 
limits  of  Baltimore,  when  there  were  not  three  or 
four  thousand  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland  all  told, 
these  patriots  who  tell  us  that  the  Constitution 
is  silenceil,  that  our  rights  are  trampled  down, 
that  wo  are  oppressed,  think  that  these  are  the 
ver}'  reasons  why  they  should  not  appeal  to  the 
pcojik'  of  Maryland  for  their  own  protection  1 
They  may  be  the  fit  representatives  of  what  is 
called  secession ;  they  certainly  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  prudence  which  Maryland  seces- 
sionists have  always  substituted  for  audacity; 
who  will  neither  appeal  to  arms  or  the  ballot-box 
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against  oppression,  unless  the  oppressor  first 
stays  his  hand ;  but  theftc  men  are  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  loyal  and  free  men  of  Maryland. 
If  affiurs  were  as  they  represent  them,  that  was 
the  time  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  It 
matters  not  whence  oppression  comes,  it  matters 
not  in  what  shape  it  be  presented,  it  matters  not 
how  overwhelming  may  be  its  force,  when  op- 
pression shall  unsheathe  the  sword,  I  mistake 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  of  Maryland  if 
they  would  stop  any  more  than  the  men  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  stopped  to  count  their  antag- 
onists in  1775.  [Applause.]  I  suppose  that  it 
was  not  the  presence  of  the  military  which  over- 
awed the  Legislature  of  Maryland;  it  was  that 
they,  like  the  Police  Commissioners,  like  Marshal 
Kane,  and  like  "Trimble  Commanding,"  [laugh- 
ter,] and  like  all  his  supporters  and  followers, 
adjutants  and  aids,  had  all  found  that  whilst  the 
people  of  Maryland  were  almost  unanimously  op- 
posed to  calling  a  convention,  that  unanimity  re- 
solved itself  into  these  elements:  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  people  wanting  the  majority  to  vote 
with  them,  but  knowing  they  would  not,  and 
therefore  not  wanting  a  convention  called  which 
would  reveal  irrefutably  their  insignificance  of 
numbers,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Maryland,  who  did  not  want  to  be  pes- 
tered with  a  vote  to  put  down  such  wretched 
revolutionists.  [Applause.]  Now,  am  I  right,  or 
am  I  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the  causes? 
["  Right."]    That  was  in  May. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  a  congressional  elec- 
tion was  held,  to  which  both  the  Mayor  and  the 
Governor  had  referred  the  people  as  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  devotion  to,  or  their  ab- 
horrence ofj  the  Government ;  and  how  did  they 
express  it?  I  have  already  told  you  that  the 
Washington  County  men  voted  four  thousand 
out  of  five  thousand  votes  for  their  member  of 
Assembly,  and  that  Cecil  County  followed  up  her 
resolution  at  a  special  election  by  voting  three 
fourths  of  her  vote  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  is  an 
index  of  what  the  State  did.  In  the  groat  upper 
district,  there  was  no  opposition.  In  Mr.  Web- 
ster s  district  there  was  no  opposition.  In  the 
district  now  represented  by  Mr.  Crisfield  there 
was  a  candidate  for  peace,  who  attempted  to  op- 
pose him.  A  peace  man  opposed  Mr.  Leary.  A 
Union  man,  with  »Southem  sympathies,  claimed 
and  received  the  suffrages  of  the  fourth  district. 
There  was  but  one  avow^ed  secessionist  through- 
out the  State  of  Maryland  that  ventured  to  ask  a 
vote,  and  that  was  in  Mr.  Calvert* s  district,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  one  not  a  Demo- 
crat carried  the  district.  [Applause.]  How  did 
the  voting  foot  up  throughout  the  whole  State  ? 
If  you  give  to  the  secessionists  every  vote  not 
cost,  making  no  allowance  for  lukewarm  men,  no 
allowance  for  the  doubtful,  hesitating,  floating 
vote  that  had  not  made  up  its  mind  whether  it 
would  be  for  or  against  the  Government,  the  condi- 
tional men,  all  the  people  who  are  on  this  side  to- 
day and  on  that  side  to-morrow,  or  all  the  time 
on  both  sides,  [laughter,]  separating  all  those 
men,  and  giving  them  to  the  secession  side  of  the 


question,  the  Union  men  of  Maryland  at  that 
election,  with  no  opposition  in  two  of  the  districts, 
and  no  avowed  opposition  upon  secession  grounds 
anywhere,  excepting  in  one  of  the  districts,  cast  a 
great  majority  of  the  whole  vote  of  the  State, 
[(ireat  applause.]  And,  gentlemen,  for  whom? 
Not  for  men  who  are  pledged  to  shun  responsibil- 
ities, to  avoid  votes,  to  let  the  Government  bleed 
to  death  if  need  be,  to  talk  about  neutrality  in 
Maryland,  to  join  the  Governor  in  opposing  the 
transit  of  Northern  troops,  but  men  pledged  be- 
fore their  constituents,  pledged  before  the  conven- 
tions that  nominated  them,  pledged  in  every  way 
that  can  bind  honorable  men,  to  vote  every  man 
that  the  Government  should  demand,  and  any 
amount  of  money  that  the  Government  should  say 
was  needed.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
peace,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out  the 
olive  branch,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  trea- 
ties with  traitors,  but  to  disperse  them  by  arms. 
[Tremendous  cheering.] 

What  followed  ?  The  arrest  of  Kane.  [A  voice 
— "  They  ought  to  hang  him."  Cheers.]  They 
left  him  in  power  till  after  the  election.  Seces- 
sionists who  were  so  fond  of  the  truth  cannot  say 
that  they  were  frightened  and  coerced  in  the  elec- 
tion !  It  was  wise  to  do  so.  They  fortunately 
have  no  excuse  of  that  kind,  because  at  the  time 
of  the  election  there  were  soldiers  at  Baltimore, 
and  soldiers  nowhere  else,  and  it  was  only  in 
Baltimore  that  they  were  partially  successful. 
But  after  that  was  taken  out  of  their  mouthf^, 
Kane  was  arrested ;  and  that  was  one  great  out- 
rage, [laughter;]  and  then  the  loyal  Commis- 
sioners, who  protested  their  loyalty,  and  supposed 
that  other  people  had  memories  as  short  as  their 
own,  and  had  forgotten  their  acts  of  war  from 
the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  — 
these  gentlemen,  in  the  interest  of  "  Peace  and 
Order,"  when  Gov.  Banks,  with  wise  discrimina- 
tion, had  stopped  at  arresting  one  mischievous 
man  in  the  hope  that  other  mischievous  men, 
taking  warning,  would  be  peaceable  —  they,  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  order,  or  possibly  hoping 
that  a  great  city,  swarming  with  bad  men,  in  the 
period  of  a  great  revolution,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  revolutionary  blood  floating  through  the  Irish 
of  the  Eighth  Ward,  [laughter,]  these  stalwart 
reformers,  and  friends  of  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment, supposing  that  all  these  elements,  with  no 
police,  would  be  much  more  quiet  than  when 
they  were  aggravated  into  resistance  by  a  police 
on  their  side, — ^they  told  their  policemen  that 
they  had  no  further  use  for  them  at  that  time ; 
they  should  continue  to  draw  their  pay,  but  they 
were  not  expected  to  do  any  duty.  [Laughter.  | 
Gen.  Banks,  being  a  practical  man,  interpreted 
"  no  duty "  to  be  any  duty  that  they  might  see 
fit  to  do ;  and  as  they  had  some  training  in  mili- 
tary matters,  and  had  shown  themselves  pretty 
good  instruments  to  begin  a  revolution,  though 
their  masters  did  not  prove  so  good  leaders  in  it 
after  it  was  started,  came  to  the  very  natural  con- 
clusion that  possibly  a  vagrant  police  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  with  masters  equally  idle,  might  find 
something  to  do ;  and  he  took  care  of  the  masters, 
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and  that  was  another  great  and  unspeakable 
"outrage."  [Laughter.]  A  howl  of  indignation 
arose  to  the  pitying  Heavens  against  the  "out- 
rage "  of  arresting  men  who  only  opened  the  door 
to  civil  discord  in  a  city  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Every  principle  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  was  appealed  to,  to  insure  traitors  lib- 
erty for  mischief;  and  they  wrote  their  appeal  to 
the  Legislature,  and  their  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
ture found  a  fitting  advocate  in  the  gentleman 
whose  name  I  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer 
to.  A  long,  elaborate,  insidious  and  disingenu- 
ous report  was,  after  a  while,  brought  forward, 
in  which  all  the  history  of  the  Government  was 
read  backwards ;  all  the  arts  of  special  pleading 
were  applied  to  the  misconstruction  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  rash  assertions  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Convention  were  strewn  all  through  it ;  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  believe  that  George  Wash- 
ington had  framed  and  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Constitution,  which  would  be  very  good 
if  ^everybody  would  obey  it,  but  would  be  very 
worthless  if  anybody  should  say  he  did  not 
wish  to  obey  it,  and  that  George  Washington  and 
the  other  wise  men  who  surrounded  him  in  the 
Convention,  having  provided  on  the  face  of  the 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection, 
and  declared  that  every  law  of  a  State  should  be 
in  subordination  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  it,  had  yet  left  open  this  great, 
wide  passage-way  for  all  the  evils  that  they  had 
attempted  to  exclude,  by  excepting  from  that 
subordination  that  law  which  should  annul  the 
whole  Constitution ;  that  case  in  which  a  faction 
should  get  possession  of  the  authorities  of  a  State, 
should  put  their  treason  in  the  shape  of  law, 
array  armies  for  its  defence,  and  defy  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
that  report  is  a  respectable  lawyer,  within  a  nar- 
row sphere,  and  I  think  that  those  who  read  the 
report  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has, 
like  a  wise  lawyer,  confined  his  studies  to  his  de- 
partment    [Laughter.] 

That  Legislature  raised  the  awful  question  as 
to  whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  arrest  men  in  arms  against  its  authority  t 
[Laughter.]  They  did  not  venture  to  reorganize 
the  militia  of  the  State.  They  found  that  it  was 
dangerous.  They  could  pass  laws  of  indemnity 
for  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  as  if  an 
act  of  indemnity  by  the  State  of  Maryland  would 
bar  an  indictment  in  the  United  States  Court ; 
but  that  was  out  of  their  line  of  practice. 
[Laughter.]  They  thought  they  could  debauch 
the  minds  of  the  people,  a  law-abiding  and  law- 
loving  people,  habituated  tx)  see  the  law  enforced 
only  through  the  tribunals,  by  the  sheriff,  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  the  constable — unaccus- 
tomed to  the  short  and  sharp  methods  of  mili- 
tary suppression  equally  constitutional  against 
armed  insurrectioa  They  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  mislead  the  people  of  Maryland  into 
the  supposition  that  their  rights  were  violated 
whenever  the  paramount  law  of  the  safety  of  the 
Republic,  embodied  in  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 


tution which  authorizes  Congress  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection,  was  required 
to  be  acted  upon  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  enforcing  the  law  through  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals ;  and  they  attempted  to  delude  and  excite  the 
people  of  Maryland,  by  representing  that  as  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law.  The  people  of 
Maryland  were  not  so  ignorant  as  the  majority 
of  the  Legislature,  and  understood  the  construc- 
tion of  their  fathers  better  than  the  gentlemen  of 
the  secession  school.  They  understood  that  just 
as  the  Legislature  can  take  land  against  the  will 
of  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rail- 
way or  other  public  improvement,  so  the  United 
States  can  seize  railways  when  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  troops,  so  they  can  occupy  sites 
for  fortifications,  and  when  men  are  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  they  can  arrest  them 
without  process,  just  as  when  they  see  them  in 
serried  ranks  opposed  to  them  in  the  open  field 
they  can  shoot  them  down  without  having  in- 
quired by  a  jury,  whether  they  be  traitors  or 
loyal  men.  All  their  machinations  fell  harmless 
before  the  people  of  Maryland ;  and  adjourning 
from  day  to  day,  finally  the  fatal  hour  met  the 
Maiyland  Legislature.  It  seemed  likely  to  break 
the  law  of  all  things  mortal  and  sit  forever,  when 
the  Administration,  impelled  by  unfounded  fear 
of  mischief  at  their  hands,  silenced  their  harm- 
less chattering  by  taking  away  their  heads,  and 
leaving  their  tails  to  writhe. 

The  people  of  Maryland  saw  with  indiflference 
or  delight  their  dispersion,  yet  wondered  at  the 
importance  attached  to  them.  On  the  policy 
or  legality  of  that  measure  I  shall  at  present  say 
nothing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  history  of  seces- 
sion in  Maryland ;  it  is  the  whole  history ;  it  is 
the  close  of  the  history.  [Applause.]  It  is  go- 
ing to  let  the  election  this  fall  go  by  default  and 
by  confession.  It  did  not  venture  to  nominate  a 
man  in  this  city  the  other  day ;  it  will  not  press 
the  election  of  its  candidate  for  Governor  in  No- 
vember ;  it  will  have  no  contestants  for  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  one  half  the  counties  of  the  State ; 
it  will  make  no  contest  for  the  Senate  except  in 
two  or  three  counties  which  are  doubtful,  and 
there  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  veto  on 
the  Union  men  in  the  Legislature ;  and  it  is  tliat 
we  are  specially  bound  to  take  care  o£  But  se- 
cession as  an  active,  dangerous  and  agitating  ele- 
ment, I  say,  now  lies  writhing  in  its  last  agonies 
in  Maryland.  [Great  applause.]  I  do  not  doubt 
that  very  nearly  one  third  of  the  people  of  the 
State  are  disloyal — not  that  they  will  take  up 
arms  on  the  secession  side,  but  they  will  not 
take  up  arms  on  the  Union  side ;  they  are  dis- 
loyal. In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  very  large  esti- 
mate of  the  strength  of  the  secession  faction  in 
Maryland  this  day.  It  has  found  the  limits  of 
its  power ;  the  nature  of  the  beast  is  the  same, 
only  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  fangs ;  it  can  now 
do  nothing  but  mumble  false  prophecies  about 
the  coming  of  Jeficrson  Davis,  and  pray  him  not 
to  falsify  their  predictions. 

Maryland  has  been  true  in  heart  thus  far. 
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She  has  not  furnished  her  quota  of  troops  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  within  or  without  Maryland. 
That  is  partly  her  fault ;  chiefly  the  fault  of  her 
Governor,  who  paralyzed  the  energies  of  her  citi- 
zens when  they  were  ready  to  respond  to  the 
first  call  of  the  Govcmment    But  those  charged 
with  military  affairs  at  Washington  are  not  with- 
out their  share  of  responsibility ;  for  when  the 
Governor  refused  to  call  forth  the  contingent  of 
Maryland,  and  when  the  law  was  pointed  out  to 
them  under  which  they  could  send  their  orders 
to  any  officer  of  the  militia,  and  the  names  of 
officers  holding  commissions  and  ready  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Government  were  laid  before 
them,  and  the  President  had  drawn  in  blank  the 
order  and  directed  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  it  rested  on  his  table  unacted  on.    When 
subsequently,  after  the  fourteenth  of  May,  the 
Governor  determined  conditionally  to  call  forth 
the  contingent  of  Maryland,  and  officers  Vent  to 
Washington  and  offered  themselves  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  orders  of  the  Government,  the  War 
Department  declined  to  receive  them  first  under 
the  call  for  men  for  three  months,  and  when  Gen. 
Kenly  offered,  himself,  to  call  forth  his  brigade 
if  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  brigade  for  the  war, 
that  also  was  declined.      [Applause.]     It  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  Department  felt  small 
confidence  in  the  Union  men  of  Maryland,  and 
were  not  at  pains  to  conceal  their  indifference 
touching  their  aid.     After  that,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  others  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  re- 
ceive such  a  rebufE     These  doubts  of  our  loyalty 
were  inspired  by  persons  apparently,  who  know 
nothing  of  Maryland  or  of  its  men,  who  have  not 
the  confidence  of  its  people,  and  are  unknown  in 
its  affairs,  have  constituted  themselves  the  chief 
advisers  at  Washington  with  reference  to  Marj-- 
land  affairs.     These  things  are  undoubtedly  de- 
plorable.    We  suffer,  our  reputation  suffers  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Administration  towards  the 
State,  throughout  the  whole  country  at  this  time. 
It  is  our  misfortune  to  have  such  citizens ;  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Government  to  listen  to  their 
counsels.     [Great  applause.] 

We  have  labored  under  peculiar  disadvanta- 
ges, in  common  with  all  the  central  slave  States. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  present  crisis  is,  the  won- 
derful activity  and  energy  of  the  people  and  the 
State  authorities  contrasted  with  the  relative  in- 
nctivity  of  the  Central  Government  In  the  free 
States  the  governments  have  been  loyal,  and 
they  have  organized  and  aided  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  volunteers.  The  central  slave  States  be- 
trayed or  deserted  by  their  State  Governments, 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment almost  to  their  unaided  resources — dis- 
armed, unorganized,  half  defended. 

But,  gentlemen,  a  different  state  of  affairs,  I 
believe,  now  exists.  I  think  now  the  ear  of 
power  is  open  to  wiser  counsels  touching  the 
military  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Maryland,  and, 
I  trust,  in  the  central  slave  States  generally.  I 
know  that  now  they  listen  to  and  act  upon  the 
representations  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Purnell.  [Ap- 
plause.]   I  know  that  they  now  listen  to  Gover- 1 


nor  Thomas,  of  the  Upper  District  [Renewed 
applause.]  I  know  that  they  listen  to  the  ap- 
peals of  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Cambridge.  [Continued 
applause.]  I  know  that  now  they  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Dodge,  the  Chief  of  Police. 
[Great  applause.]  I  know  that  whilst  for  long 
months  they  refused  to  anu  our  Home  Guard, 
even  at  the  solicitations  of  Gen.  Banks,  repeat- 
edly pressed,  at  length  they  have  come  to  think 
that  it  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  dealing  with  a  great  rebellion,  to  in- 
quire for,  and  to  organize  and  arm  loyal  men  for 
their  own  defence  in  disturbed  districts;  and 
now  we  have  the  Purnell  legion  forming  at  Pikcs- 
ville,  Gov.  Thomas's  brigade  forming  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  State,  several  regiments  organizing 
around  the  city,  two  already  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  others  forming  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  State;  and,  in  my  judgment,  so  soon  as  the 
people  shall,  in  November,  have  elected  a  Gover- 
nor and  a  Legislature  that  will  do  for  the  people 
of  Maryland,  what  everywhere  has  been  done  by 
the  Legislatures  of  our  brethren  in  the  North  for 
their  volunteers,  give  them  the  aid  and  counten- 
ance and  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Stite,  and 
the  outfit  that  is  necessary  to  facilitate  enlist- 
ments, that  Maryland  will  stand  in  thi.<  contest 
as  she  has  always  stood  in  every  other  contest, 
not  lagging  behind  her  brethren,  but  struggling 
with  them  for  the  foremost  rank  where  glory  is 
to  be  won.     [Great  applause.] 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
an  Administration  which  I  did  not  help  to  make, 
but  which  I  rejoice  was  formed — for  John  Bell  is 
a  traitor — and  for  whose  success  I  am  more  earn- 
estly anxious  than  for  any  that  has  wielded  power 
in  my  day,  [applause,] — an  Administration  which, 
weak  or  strong,  is  the  last  and  only  hope  of  the 
American  people,  which  must  be  supported  let 
whatever  else  may  fall,  [great  applause,]  in  spite 
of  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  treated  the 
people  of  Maryland,  in  spite  of  that  lack  of  mag- 
nanimous wisdom  which  would  have  taught  it 
not  to  overlook  the  great  body  of  the  Central 
States  in  high  civil  and  military  appointments — 
however  much  these  things  may  grate  upon  our 
feelings,  however  much  they  may  tend  to  dampen 
the  spirits  and  slacken  the  energy  of  our  people, 
however  much  the  Administration  may  find  too 
late  that  it  has  weakened  its  power,  however 
much  already  they  may  have  expanded  the 
theatre  of  war  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the 
fight  nearer  to  the  national  capital— just  in  pro- 
portion as  these  disastrous  consequences  have 
followed  for  that  great  error  in  point  of  public 
policy,  just  by  so  much  the  more  earnest  mo- 
tives are  we,  men  of  Maryland,  called  on  to  for- 
get the  past,  to  obliterate  its  bitter  recollections, 
to  forbid  anything  like  pride  to  arise  in  our  gor- 
ges, to  put  down  at  the  bidding  of  patriotism 
every  ill  spirit  that  would  paralyze  our  arms,  and 
forgetting  the  past,  rush  forward  to  the  future 
and  take  our  revenge  of  those  who  have  slighted 
us  by  heaping  the  coals  of  fire  of  repentance 
upon  their  heads.     [Great  applause.] 

That  the  Administration  chose  to  constitute 
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itself  on  a  strictly  party  basis  in  its  higher  de- 
partment, is  not  a  just  subject  of  complaint — es- 
pecially after  the  President  had  tendered  to  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  North-Carolina,  a  place  in  his  Cabinet, 
which  he  declined. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  support,  organizing  friends, 
arming  loyal  citizens  in  the  great  central  slave 
States  was  so  gravely  underrated — and  while  the 
other  departments  are  filled  with  men  equal  to 
their  respective  duties,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  re- 
gret that  those  departments  chiefly  and  directly 
charged  with  the  military  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration have  fallen  below  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  They  spent  one  month  of  precious  time 
before  apparently  they  took  one  step  to  meet  the 
storm  that  was  blackening  the  whole  heavens 
before  them.  Then,  while  yet  war  was  afar,  ere 
Tennessee  had  yielded  to  the  gentle  pressure  of 
the  Southern  bayonet,  whilst  yet  Missouri  was 
free  from  armed  invasion,  ere  secession  had 
grown  to  rebellion  in  Kentucky,  they  let  pass 
the  golden  opportunity  of  feeling  their  way 
through  these  great  States,  and  finding  friends 
over  that  great  region.  They  left  the  friends  of 
tho  Union  not  only  unable  to  fight  its  battles, 
but  unable  to  defend  themselves.  They  left  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  be  borne 
down  by  violence  from  abroad,  and  to  bo  dis- 
heartened by  the  desertion  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment They  allowed  disaffection  to  spread  in 
Kentucky  until  Kentucky,  in  spite  of  her  over- 
whelming Union  majority,  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  was  driven  to  repel  invasion  from 
her  soil.  They  left  Missouri  without  the  aid  of 
additional  soldiers,  and  her  own  Home  Guard 
only  half  armed,  until  she  was  nearly  overrun. 
They  left  Maryland  without  a  musket  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  her  sons  for  four  dangerous 
months  after  they  were  in  power.  Had  they 
sought,  as  a  wise  policy  would  have  dictated, 
friends  in  the  midst  of  the  doubtful  States,  they 
could  have  saved  Tennessee;  they  could  have 
commenced  the  war  upon  the  northern  borders 
of  Alabama  and  of  Georgia,  where  we  know  the 
partisans  of  the  Government,  though  now  si- 
lenced, swarm  by  the  thousands;  they  could 
have  held  possession  of  the  great  central  nucleus 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  filled  with  its  free- 
men ready  to  descend  in  every  direction  upon 
the  plains  below,  carrying  with  them  the  emblem 
of  hope  and  peace  to  our  oppressed  brethren  in 
the  cotton  districts.  Had  Maryland  been  pro- 
perly armed,  had  her  citizens  been  called  out, 
had  even  that  despised  contingent  of  the  three 
months  men  been  accepted,  they  might  not  now 
have  been  confined  to  one  railway  for  all  their 
Western  communications ;  the  loyal  part  of  Vir- 
ginia might  have  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  stretched  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  whole 
fece  and  aspect  of  tho  war  would  have  been 
changed  by  timely  attention  to  the  first  elements 
of  success  in  dealing  with  an  insurrection — ^to 
find  out  the  men  on  the  spot,  in  the  disturbed 
district,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  focus  of  the 
rebellion,  who  are  there  interested  in  putting  out 


the  flames,  and  give  them  at  least  an  opportunity 
of  aiding  in  their  own  defence.  The  event  of 
Bull  Run  has,  I  think,  made  the  Administration 
sadder  and  wiser  men.  They  possibly  have  re- 
flected that  there  the  despised  Maryland  contin- 
gent might  have  turned  that  tide  of  battle,  for  it 
was  just  four  thousand  men  that  converted  a  vic- 
tory into  a  defeat  when  brought  against  our  ex- 
hausted brethren,  borne  down  by  the  heat  of 
that  day's  conflict  They  have  now  begun — 
begun  in  earnest — I  trust  begun  successfully — 
[applause] — to  organize  the  men  of  the  great 
central  slave  States,  who  to  them  are  an  element 
of  untold  power.  Equally  brave  with  their 
Northern  brethren,  they  are  a  thousand  times 
more  interested  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  for 
it  touches  their  homes,  their  hearths,  their  lives. 
Massachusetts  has  her  pride  in  the  Republic. 
So  have  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri,  and  Delaware.  Massachusetts 
has  her  interest  in  the  cotton  region.  So  has 
Maryland,  as  well  as  her  interest  in  her  own 
fields.  But  beyond  all  that,  we  of  the  central 
slave  States  have  our  liberty  at  stake ;  if  we  fail, 
we  are  a  conquered  people ;  we  pass  from  the 
glories  of  the  American  Republic  to  be  the  sus- 
pected, watched  and  chained  subjects  of  a  power 
we  abhor,  and  which  hates  us. 

Having  already  traced  the  position  of  Maryland, 
I  need  now  but  point  your  eyes  for  inspiration  to 
the  present  condition  of  Kentucky.  Betrayed  by 
her  treacherous  Governor,  placed  in  the  disloyal 
attitude  of  neutrality  by  her  last  Legislature,  in- 
vaded by  an  armed  force  fron)  Tennessee,  desert- 
ed or  assailed  by  such  men  as  Breckinridge  and 
his  associates,  she  has,  as  one  man  almost,  through 
her  present  Legislature  proclaimed  her  readiness 
to  do  her  duty.  When  her  energy  was  quickened 
into  activity  by  actual  invasion,  then  her  Legisla- 
ture met,  made  a  loan  for  two  millions  of  dollars, 
called  out  forty  thousand  volunteers ;  and  then, 
as  if  to  cover  with  contumely  the  men  who  speak 
only  of  "our  Southern  brethren,"  they  passed, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  that  touching  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
who  came  rushing  in  arms  ('*  Black  Republicans'* 
and  "  Lincoln's  myrmidons  "  as  they  are)  to  pro- 
tect Kentucky  against  her  Southern  brethren. 
[Applause.] 

And  there  is  Missouri,  neglected  by  the  War 
Department,  defended  by  her  half  armed  and 
half  organized  sons  until  they  wore  decimated 
by  superior  numbers,  and  the  gallant  Lyon  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  unsupported  heroism ;  and  then, 
when  they  came  to  rest  on  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  two  thirds  of 
their  State  was  overrun,  and  a  large  body  of  troops 
and  Homo  Guards  captured  right  on  tho  great 
highway  of  the  Missouri  River  for  lack  of  timely 
support 

It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  who  is  responsible  for 
such  disasters — the  War  Department,  charged 
with  organizing  the  force,  or  the  military  officer 
commissioned  to  lead  them ;  it  lies  between  them, 
and  this  country  will  hold  both  responsible.  I 
fear  that  the  man  to  whom  the  destinies  of  Mis- 
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souri  are  committed,  is  fitter  to  issue  proclama- 
tions violating  every  principle  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  looking  only  to  one  purpose — his  politi- 
cal elevation  —  than  he  is  either  to  organize  a 
force  to  repel  invasion,  or  it  may  be  to  lead  it  af- 
ter it  is  organized.     He  is  not  able  (such  is  the 
last  account)  to  move  yet  over  ground  where 
Lyon  moved  with  none  but  Missourians  at  his 
back,  [applause ;]  not  able  yet  to  move  because 
of  lack  of  transportation,  surrounded  by  loyal 
people  and  by  loyal  States ;  not  able  to  move  for 
lack  of  subsistence,  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  great 
granary  of  the  United  States.     No  man  can  be- 
lieve, if  these  things  be  true,  that  a  heavy  debt  of  re- 
sponsibility does  not  rest  at  somebody's  door  to  be 
answered  for  at  some  not  very  distant  day.  I  feel 
for  the  men  of  Missouri,  for  they  have  not  lain 
supinely  down  and  waited  to  be  defended ;  but 
they  hate  been  overborne ;  I  say  they  are  enti- 
tled to  look  to  the  Government,  not  merely  for 
willing  troops,  they  have  been  furnished  by  the 
thousand    with    that    spontaneous    enthusiasm 
which  finds  no  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  leader  who  will  not  lack 
transportation,  nor  food,  nor  means  to  reach  the 
enemy.     [Applause.]     Instead,  they  have  a  man 
who  publishes  gasconading  proclamations,  fitter 
for  an  European  despot  than  an  American  officer, 
such  as,  "  I  do  hereby  extend,  and  declare  es- 
tablished, martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  two  thirds  of  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  armed  rebels ;  "  the  lines  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  this  State  are,  for  the  present,  declar- 
ed to  extend  from  Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the 
posts  of  Jefferson  City,  Rolla,  and  Iron  ton,  to 
Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  River,"  within 
which  they  took  Lexington  fi*om  him  the  other 
day ;  and  then  followed  by  the  hrutum  fulmen  of 
a  threat  at  the  bottom  :  **  All  persons  who  shall 
be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  within  these 
lines  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  will  be  shot" — in  the  face  of  the  solemn 
provision  of  the  American  Constitution  that  no 
man,  out  of  the  military  service,  can  be  condemn- 
ed, except  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  before  a  court 
of  the  State  or  district  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed,  with  an  indictment  and  evidence,  and 
the  right  to  have  counsel  and  all  the  precious 
guards  of  the  common  law  thrown  around  to  pro- 
tect his  life.     He  is  to  be  tried  and  shot  at  the 
will  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  whoever  he  may  see 
fit  to  appoint  to  try  him  over  a  drumhead  court- 
martial.     It  received  its  fit  reward  in  having  the 
very  country  over  which  he  usurped  despotic 
power,  swept  fi*om  beneath  him.     And  then,  of 
Course,  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  who  has  high 
political  as  well  as  military  aspirations,  to  over- 
look in  this  agitation  the  negro  question  as  an 
element  of  popularity,  and  thereupon  we  have  this 
lord  and  ma.ster  of  the  fi-ee  people  of  Missouri, 
dealing  thus  with  their  property :  "  The  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  be  directly  proven 
to  have  taken  active  part  with  their  enemies  in 
tbo  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  pub- 


lic use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are 
hereby  declared  fi*ee." 

The  President,  with  a  straightforward  honesty 
that  has  marked  his  every  act,  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  rebuke  that  usurpation  of  illegal 
authority.  I  only  regret  that  he  did  not  go  fur- 
ther, and  mark,  with  his  disapprobation,  that 
clause  declaring  martial  law,  and  that  he  did  not 
punish  the  usurpation  by  revoking  the  commis- 
sion of  the  officer  who,  charged  with  high  and 
responsible  command  in  the  midst  of  a  slave 
State,  gave  the  enemies  of  the  Government  so  se- 
rious a  ground  on  which  to  impeach  their  policy, 
and  who  treated  the  representatives  of  the  people 
with  so  much  contempt  as,  in  the  face  of  the  very 
law  which  they  had  passed  scarcely  one  month 
before,  declaring  exactly  how  the  property  of 
rebels  should  be  dealt  with,  dared  thus  flagrantly 
to  usurp  legislative  powers,  and  deal  out  whole- 
sale confiscation  and  emancipation,  as  if  he  were 
above  all  law.  I  think  that  the  interovsts  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  would  be  safer  if  we  had  some 
one  who  could  be  content  with  high  military  com- 
mand, without  pla3ing  the  dictator,  who  would 
confine  himself  to  marshalling  his  hosts,  remov- 
ing armed  opposition,  vindicating  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  and,  like  George  Washington, 
be  content  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  either  vio- 
late them  or  attempt  to  make  them.    [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  already  too 
long,  ["  Go  on,"]  and  I  have  only  one  or  two  ob- 
servations fiirther  to  submit  to  you.  The  policy 
of  the  Administration  and  Congress  in  dealing 
with  this  rebellion,  has  been  eminently  liberal. 
The  policy  of  the  people  in  the  rebellious  States 
has  been  eminently  illiberal  and  barbarous.  The 
men  who  pass  along  our  streets  and  talk  about 
oppression,  are  careful  never  to  refer  to  the  en- 
actments of  the  Southern  usurping  Legislature ; 
they  never  refer  to  that  law  which  authorizes  and 
directs  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
imprison  every  alien  enemy,  meaning  our  fellow- 
citizens —  which  banishes  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  will  not  acknowledge  their 
authority,  which  sequesters  ever}*^  cent's  worth 
of  property  of  every  man  living  in  any  of  the 
Northern  States,  which  dooms  to  the  halter,  or  to 
exile,  or  imprisonment,  every  resident  who,  how- 
ever peaceable,  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
usurping  domination.  Were  we  to  apply  that 
rule  to  the  gentlemen  who  insult  our  moderation, 
how  quickly  should  we  in  Baltimore  be  fi-eed  from 
the  scowling  looks,  and  the  averted  glances,  and 
the  insolent  tones,  and  the  menaces  of  retaliation 
that  meet  us  every  day  and  everywhere.  How 
different,  gentlemen,  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  confiscates  no- 
body's property,  even  although  taken  in  arms 
against  the  Government  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion presumed,  in  the  face  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
to  do  that  The  law  had  forbidden  it ;  the  law 
condemns  only  property  which  has  been  used  for 
rebellious  purposes  ;  it  sets  free  only  slaves  that 
have  been  used  to  prosecute  the  war ;  it  confis- 
cates only  property  that  has  been  used  in  the 
course  of  commerce  between  the  rebellious  States 
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and  the  loyal  States ;  and  there  it  stops ;  it 
lays  hold  of  the  thing  that  sins ;  it  confiscates 
nothing  beyond ;  it  leaves  the  estates  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  left  Maryland  to  wage  war 
against  their  native  State,  untouched  by  the  law 
of  confiscation;  it  leaves  the  negroes,  however 
powerful  an  element  they  might  be  made  of  em- 
barrassment in  the  slaveholding  States,  untouch- 
ed, save  where  their  masters  have  first  used  them 
to  aid  in  breaking  down  the  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Moderation,  liberality  is  everywhere 
manifested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  vengeance,  illiberality,  a  disposition 
to  grasp  and  seize  everything  within  their  power,  to 
strip  honest,  innocent  people,  widows  and  child- 
ren not  less  than  men  in  arms,  of  their  last  sup- 
port, even  of  the  money  that  was  confided  to  the 
faith  of  their  State  by  being  invested  in  their  pub- 
lic securities.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  liberality, 
the  respect  for  property,  that  these  people  show 
towards  our  fellow-citizens.  It  may  be  the  found- 
ation of  a  serious  appeal  for  more  stringent  mea- 
sures if  events  do  not  speedily  render  them  un- 
necessary.    [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  of  such  hopeful 
augury  as  the  moderation  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  this  great  rebellion ;  and  on  that 
one  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  tempting 
as  it  is  to  political  aspirants,  tempting  as  it  is  to 
men  who  wish  a  short  method  of  dealing  with 
a  great  rebellion,  those  in  power  have  felt  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  power,  and  know  that  they  are 
wielding  power  only  to  support  the  laws.  They 
know  that  they  are  just  as  much  bound  to  pro- 
tect that  property  as  any  other  property,  and 
that  no  citizen's  property  can  be  taken  at  the 
will  of  the  Government  otherwise  than  according 
to  law  and  the  Constitution.  Only  ignorant  fan- 
atics prate  about  decrees  of  emancipation.  There- 
fore it  is  that  everywhere  wherever  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  have  penetrated  any  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  you  have  found  no  servile  re- 
bellion following  their  ranks  or  breaking  out  to 
meet  them.  A  few  stragglers  find  their  way  into 
the  camps,  a  few  seek  protection,  a  few  seize  the 
opportunity  of  running  away  from  their  masters ; 
but  anything  like  a  servile  insurrection  has  not 
been  heard  of  anywhere  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  short 
I'cply  to  every  imputation  upon  the  faith  of  the 
Government.     [Applause.] 

But  the  great  question  remains :  Can  the  Gov- 
ernment succeed  in  maintaining  its  authority? 
[  *■  ^  Yes.  "J  That  question  events  alone  can  answer, 
in  my  judgment,  if  the  wisdom  which  wields  Uie 
power  be  only  equal  to  the  enthusiasm,  the  devo- 
tion, the  liberality,  with  which  the  people  and 
the  States  have  lavished  men  and  money  in  the 
cause  of  the  Republic,  then  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  result  will  be.  [Applause.]  It  may 
be  that  here  now,  as  heretofore  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  great  cause  may  fail  in  the  field  for 
lack  of  great  ability  to  guide  it  in  the  proper  de- 
partments of  the  Cabinet.  We  humbly  and  earn- 
estly trust  that  that  will  not  be  the  case,  Rash- 
ness has  already  been  punished ;  disregard  of  high 


military  advice  has  already  met  huuiiliation  ;  hu- 
miliation has  probably  brought  forth  repentance, 
and  repentance  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I 
liave  reason  to  believe  that  hereafter  military  ques- 
tions will  be  left  to  military  men ;  and  military 
men,  with  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  organize  and  direct  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States.  [Great  applause.]  I  know, 
fellow-citizens,  that  gi'cat  changes  have  been 
\^TOught  lately  in  both  the  military  departments. 
Up  to  this  time  the  blockade  has  been  a  mocke- 
ry ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  after  six  months* 
experience,  has  found  it  out,  and  there  has  been 
there  a  change.  He  has  found  out  that  age  and 
decrepitude  are  not  indispensable  for  command, 
and  that  Southern  birth  and  residence  are  not 
disqualifications.  Maryland  and  Delaware  have 
been  honored  by  high  and  responsible  commands 
in  the  persons  of  Goldsborough  and  Du  Pont,  who 
are  about  to  sail  from  our  ports  witli  gre^t  expe- 
ditions under  their  charge — already  too  long  de- 
layed— but,  in  their  hands,  sure  to  prove  fruitful 
of  high  enterprise  and  great  results.     [A}vplause.] 

The  wisdom  of  their  selections  redeems  many 
of  the  delays  and  blunders  which  have  led  to 
them.  The  Administration  have  shown  no  great- 
er knowledge  of  men,  no  greater  determination  to 
subordinate  unjust  suspicions  to  the  necessities 
of  the  public  service  and  sound  policy,  than  when 
from  the  bosom  of  two  slaveholding  States  they 
selected  the  leaders  of  these  great  expc<litions, 
which,  uniting  under  the  same  comuiand  ofticers 
of  high  merit  from  Massachusetts  and  South-Caro- 
lina, together  with  men  from  the  slave  and  men 
from  the  free  States,  fitly  represent  the  unity  of 
the  national  power  whose  banner  they  are  charged 
to  restore  on  the  Atlantic  coast    [Great  applause. ] 

The  War  Department  has  been  taught  by  the 
misfortune  of  Bull  Run — which  has  broken  no 
power,  nor  any  spirit ;  which  bowed  no  State,  nor 
made  any  heart  fiilter ;  which  was  felt  as  a  humili- 
ation, and  which  strong  men's  nerves  to  retrieve 
in — that  has  brought  forth  wisdom.  They  now 
know,  if  they  did  not  know  before,  that  a  half 
equipped  army  is  not  fit  to  deal  with  the  desperate 
powers  arrayed  against  the  Government  They 
now  know  tiiat  equality  of  forces  is  not  a  becom- 
ing proportion  for  a  Government  in  the  face  of  a 
rebellion  it  is  about  to  suppress ;  it  looks  too  much 
like  a  struggle  between  a  strong  government  and 
a  weak  one.  They  know  now  that  it  requires 
military  knowledge  to  lead  a  host ;  that  it  requires 
months  to  convert  a  crowd  into  an  army ;  that 
without  artillery  a  modem  army  is  nothing,  and 
that  without  cavalry  it  is  a  bird  without  wings ; 
that  without  the  means  of  following  up  a  victory, 
victory  is  worthless.  They  now  know  that  victo- 
ry at  Bull  Run  would  have  been  disaster  and  not 
success ;  that  had  they  beaten  the  enemy  finally, 
as  they  had  beaten  actually  from  the  field  at  one 
period  in  the  day  the  Confederate  forces,  they 
could  not  have  followed  up  the  victory ;  that  if 
they  had  attempted  to  follow  it  up,  they  would 
have  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Virginia 
with  an  army  melting  like  snow  beneath  the  sun ; 
that  the  tliree  monthk'  volunteei's,  as  their  terms 
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of  enlistment  expired,  would  have  left  a  remnant 
in  the  centre  of  Virginia  to  be  a  prey  for  tlie 
rebels'  swollen  power.  How  earnestly  true  was 
the  exhortation  of  the  great  military  leader  and 
adviser  of  the  Administration,  appears  by  this— 
that  Bull  Run  having  been  fought  upon  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  the  army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der a  commander  of  relentless  activity  and  energy, 
and  of  ability  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  army, 
is  still  drilling,  going  through  its  parades,  being 
organized,  waiting  for  its  material  of  war,  within 
five  miles  of  the  city  of  Washington.  AH  that 
they  gained  by  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  that, 
instead  of  being  able  to  march  in  October,  as  Win- 
field  Scott  told  them  they  would  if  they  let  him 
alone  and  did  not  push  him  on  before  he  was 
ready  to  go ;  they  are  not  yet  ready,  and  we  are 
past  the  middle  of  October  itself  and  probably 
will  not  be  ready  before  November.  But,  gentle- 
men, when  that  movement  takes  place,  it  will  be 
no  array  of  straggling  regiments  hunting  up  a 
commander  over  a  vast  field  of  battle,  [laughter,] 
it  will  be  no  disorganized  body  of  regiments  never 
bound  together  in  a  brigade,  and  which  hardly 
saw  their  commander*s  or  their  companion's  face 
until  the  day  of  battle ;  but  it  will  be  the  best 
men  of  the  American  people,  as  good,  ay  better 
than  ever  faced  an  enemy  in  the  same  numbers 
before,  [applause,]  accustomed  to  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  modem  warfare,  having  profound  confi- 
dence in  their  young  and  brilliant  leader,  [great 
applause,]  accustomed  by  continual  reconnoissan- 
ccs  and  skirmishes  to  meet  the  enemy  in  arms 
and  learn  what  battle  is,  blended  into  that  com- 
pound of  steel  and  fire  which  makes  an  army 
ready  to  be  launched,  like  one  of  God's  bolts, 
upon  the  enemies  of  the  country.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] We  may  fail  again,  for  war  is  a  game 
of  blended  skill  and  chance,  whose  determination 
is  with  the  Most  High,  [applause ;]  but  1  earnest- 
ly trust  and  believe  we  shall  not  fail  The  ac- 
tivity and  energy  with  which  those  in  power  are 
now  endeavoring  to  second  the  efforts  of  military 
men  to  organize  a  force  before  encountering  the 
chances  of  defeat,  are  of  good  augury  for  the  Re- 
publia 

When  the  banner  once  more  points  forward,  it 
will  proudly  advance  until  the  rejoicing  soldier 
shall,  like  Xenophon's  Greeks  at  the  aspect  of 
the  Euxine,  after  their  weary  march,  greet  with 
the  cry  of  "the  sea,"  "the  sea,"  the  glancing 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  [applause ;]  pene- 
trating at  more  than  one  point,  armies  of  deliver- 
ance shall  march  not  to  subjugate,  but  to  free ; 
not  to  violate  any  law  of  the  land,  but  to  enforce 
them  all ;  to  put  down  rebellion  and  its  armed  in- 
solence ;  to  restore  to  loyal  hearts  the  security 
tliat  for  long  months  they  have  not  known ;  to 
restore  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Republic; 
to  wipe  out  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  nation, 
the  stain  of  our  failing  arms ;  to  restore  our  repu- 
tation before  the  nations  of  the  world ;  to  teach 
men  that  liberty  is  not  ^  mockery,  and  a  Repub- 
lic is  not  another  name  for  feebleness  or  anarchy, 
to  teach  the  jeering  tyrants  of  the  Old  World  that 
their  day  is  not  come  yet ;  to  let  them  know  that 


the  Bulwer  Lyttons  can  prophesy  in  vain,  and 
see  false  visions  in  their  hopes  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  great  rival  of  England,  and  that  Alison  does 
not  comprehend  the  greatness  of  this  people,  nor 
the  peculiarity  of  their  genius,  when  he  indites 
puerile  epistles  about  an  established  church,  and 
a  limited  monarchy  for  the  free  men  of  America. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  want  the  assistance  of 
the  people  across  the  water.  We  do  not  fear  their 
hostility.  Wo  shall  be  glad  of  their  good  will : 
we  will  not  mourn  if  it  is  withdrawn.  We  know 
that  we  owe  them  nothing  but  good  will,  and  that 
we  are  ready  to  reciprocate.  It  is  our  duty  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  We  mean  to  be  fully  up 
to  that  duty.  We  rely  upon  their  interests,  and 
not  upon  their  love,  to  let  us  alone.  We  know 
that  the  South  is  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
of  having  the  blockade  broken,  merely  because 
John  Bull  counted  the  cost,  and  found  that  a  war 
with  the  United  States  would  cost  more  than  the 
Southern  cotton  would  pay  for.  We  know  very 
well  that  Louis  Napoleon  prefers  not  to  pick  any 
quarrel  with  this  country,  among  other  reasons 
because  the  navy  of  England  overmatches  his 
own,  and  sees  the  time  when  possibly  the  sailors 
of  America  may  be  needed  to  balance  the  power 
of  England.  [Applause.]  We  know  that  whilst 
one  interest  would  prompt  him  to  embarrass — 
another,  a  greater,  a  near  one — compels  him  to 
let  us  alone ;  for  he  is  surrounded  by  revolutiona- 
ry fires,  stided  but  not  extinct,  and  if  he  turns 
from  home  he  may  find  that  "  fire  in  the  rear" 
uncomfortably  girding  his  revolutionary  throne. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  some  sympathy,  strange  to 
say,  and  it  has  more  than  once  been  manifested, 
by  the  great  despot  of  Russia,  for  this  great  de- 
mocracy. They  seem  to  have  a  kindred  feeling 
in  their  youth,  their  newness,  their  growing 
strength,  their  freedom  from  most  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  other  governments,  and  the  bound- 
less regions  of  space  that  invite  them  to  expand 
their  empire.  They  feel  that  to  them  belongs  the 
future,  however  different  the  form  of  empire ;  and 
although  we  may  seek  our  advancement  in  differ- 
ent methods  and  in  different  forms,  yet  each,  in 
his  appropriate  sphere,  in  his  appointed  time,  in 
his  own  way,  is  working  out  the  great  problem 
of  human  destiny — we  of  human  freedom  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  he  of  human  civilisation  among 
the  half-civilized  men  of  Asia. 

But  while  we  accept  the  courtesy  of  the  auto- 
crat's good  wishes,  we  trust  nothing  to  his  good 
will ;  our  fate  is  in  our  hands ;  on  them  alone  we 
must  rely.  There  is  now  no  prospect  of  foreign 
intrusion,  but  no  man  can  tell  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  We  shall,  I  think,  meet  with  no  dis- 
turbance from  beyond  the  Atlantic  at  present. 
To-morrow  it  may  suit  the  policy  of  England,  or 
France,  or  Russia,  to  fling  their  sword  into  the 
scale  of  our  destinies,  and  that  might  decide  them. 
Now  is  the  time,  at  once,  without  delay,  unitedly  for 
us  here  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  those  in  Kentucky 
and  those  in  Missouri,  with  our  brethren  in  the 
North,  to  scatter  and  destroy  at  one  blow  the 
anncd  array  of  our  enemies,  ere  delay  con.solidates 
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their  power,  or  foreign  complication  embairass  our 
arms.  We  must  not  merely  defeat,  we  must  de- 
stroy the  army  before  Washington.  That  will 
break  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and 
whenever  the  sword  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
hand  which  lifted  it  against  the  Union,  the  terrors 
of  despotic  power  will  vanish  from  the  land,  and 
grateful  eyes  will  turn  in  tears  to  greet  the  unfor- 
gottcn  banner  of  the  Republic 
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BATTLE  OF  CARNIFEX  FERRY,  XA* 

REPORT  OF  OBN.  JOHN  B.  FLOTD,  G.S.A. 

Headquarticrs  Army  or  Kakawha,  l 
CA.MP  OM  THX  Road,  Sept.  12, 1S61.     ) 

Hon.  i.  P.  Wall-er^  Secretary  of  War: 

SiK :  Information  had  reached  me  for  some 
number  of  days,  that  a  heavy  force  was  advanc- 
ing toward  my  position,  from  the  direction  of 
Clarksburg,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
As  these  rumors  became  certainty,  I  made  an 
effort  to  strengthen  myself  first,  by  reenforce- 
ments,  and  secondly,  by  intrenchments  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  very  large  force  of  the  enemy, 
lily  orders  to  Gen.  Wise  I  send  you  copies  of,  and 
also  coi)ics  of  his  reply. 

I  failed  in  procuring  reenforcements,  but  suc- 
ceeded somewhat  better  in  the  construction  of  a 
temporary  breastwork.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  of  September,  the  enemy, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Rosccrans,  (as  we 
learned  through  prisoners,)  of  whose  advance  I 
was  fully  aware,  at  the  head  of  ten  regiments, 
made  his  appearance  before  our  entrenchments, 
when  the  battle  instantly  commenced.  Our  lines 
were  necessarily  very  extended,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  our  position,  and  when  manned,  leil 
not  one  man  for  reserve.  The  assault  was  made 
with  spirit  and  determination,  with  small  arms, 
grape  and  round  shot,  from  howitzers  and  rifled 
cannon.  There  was  scarcely  an  intermission  in 
the  conflict,  until  night  put  an  end  to  tlie  firing. 
The  enemy's  force  is  estimated  certainly  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  men,  whilst  our  force 
engaged  was  less  than  two  thousand. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  contest  for  the  night,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  we  should  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  su- 
periority of  numbers.  I  therefore  determined  at 
once  to  recross  the  Gauley  River,  and  take  posi- 
tion upon  the  lefl  bank,  which  I  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  or  any  accident  whatr 
ever.  Our  loss,  strange  to  say,  after  a  continued 
firing  upon  us  by  cannon  and  small  arms,  for 
nearly  four  hours,  was  only  twenty  men  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  we  had  no  means  of  ac- 
curately estimating,  but  wo  are  satisfied  from 
reports  of  prisoners,  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, was  very  heavy.  We  repulsed  them  in  five 
distinct  and  successive  assaults,  and  at  nightfall 
had  crippled  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  tlicy 
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were  in  no  condition  whatever  to  molest  us  in 
our  passage  across  the  river.  I  will  only  say, 
that  our  men,  without  distinction,  behaved  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  determination,  and  pres- 
ence of  mind ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  give 
praise  to  one  portion  of  the  force  enf!:aged  over 
another,  it  is  but  proper  to  say  that  the  artillery 
behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  efliciency ; 
that  under  the  command  of  Capt  Guy,  who  had 
reached  me  only  two  days  before,  and  were  for 
the  first  time  under  fire,  behaved  themselves  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  all  praise. 

I  am  very  confident  that  I  could  have  beaten 
the  enemy,  and  have  marched  directly  to  the 
Valley  of  Kanawha,  if  the  reenforcements  from 
Gen.  Wise's  column  had  come  up  when  ortiered, 
and  the  regiments  from  North-Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia could  have  reached  me  before  the  close  of  the 
second  day's  conflict  I  cannot  express  the  re- 
gret which  I  feel  at  the  necessity,  over  which  I 
had  no  control,  which  required  that  I  should  re- 
cross  the  river.  I  am  confident  that  I  should 
have  commanded  the  services  of  five  thousand 
men,  instead  of  eighteen  hundred,  which  1  had,  I 
could  have  opened  the  road  directly  into  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Kanawha. 

It  would  seem  now  as  if  the  object  so  nearly 
accomplished,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  enemy,  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kanawha  River,  with  a  sufficient  force  at  any 
time  to  give  him  battle*  This  force,  if  possible, 
ought  to  be  collected  from  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Their  close  correspondence  shows  tlis- 
tinctly  enough  the  urgent  necessity  of  so  shaping 
the  command  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha,  as  to 
ensure  in  the  future  that  unity  of  action  upon 
which  alone  can  rest  any  hope  of  success  in  mili- 
tary matters. 

I  have  not  thought  proper  to  take  any  other 
notice  of  these  transactions,  than  to  bring  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Confederate  States.  The  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  take  this  course,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  be  misunderstood  by  either. 

I  apprehend  the  course  the  enemy  proposes  to 
pursue  is  to  carry  out  the  plans  indicated  by  Gen. 
Rosecrans  to  Gen.  Tyler,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  and  the  seizure  of  Lewisburg; 
set  forth  in  the  intercepted  letter  of  the  latter,  a 
month  ago.  To  prevent  this,  I  am  in  command 
of  an  actual  force  of  four  thousand  two  hundred 
men.  This  force  will  be  required  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Gens.  Cox  and  Rosccrans,  with  all  their 
forces,  as  they  undoubtedly  will,  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  men.  This  disparity  in  numbers  is  too 
great,  although  I  will  certainly  give  battle  to  the 
invading  army  at  some  strong  point  in  the  mount- 
ain-passes, such  as  I  may  hope  will  equalize,  to 
some  extent,  our  numbers.  This  may  occur  with- 
in the  next  few  days  ;  but  should  it  be  deferred 
for  any  length  of  time,  I  hope  the  department 
will  find  itself  to  strengthen  us  with  reinforce- 
ments. In  the  mean  ^me,  should  Genei*al  Leo 
attack  and  repulse  the  enemy  at  Rich  Mountain, 
I  will  hold  myself  in  position  to  fall  upon  his 
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flank  or  rear,  as  circumstances  maj  allow,  or  my 
force  authorize. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect, 
Your  obedient  serrant 
[This  is  signed  by  Adjt.  Peters,  because  an  in- 
jury prevents  my  holding  a  pen.] 

John  B.  Floyd, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commsoding  Army  of  KanawluL 

By  William  E.  Peters, 

Acting  A^juUnt-Oenenl,  Floyd's  Brigade. 

—Richmond  Saaaminer^  February  11, 1862. 


Doc.  28. 


"  PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS." 

LKTTER  FROM  CHABLBS  D.  DRAKE. 

%t.  Lovn,  April  11,  1861. 
Hon.  William  A,  Hall^  Randolph  County^  Mis- 
souri : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  note  of 
sixth  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  **  the  se> 
cessionists  make  more  capital  out  of  their  exag- 
gerations of  the  enormities  of  the  Personal  Lib- 
erty Laws  of  the  free  States  than  all  other  sub- 
jects together;"  and  suggest  that  I  could  "do 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  those  laws." 
I  respond  at  once  and  cheerfully  to  your  request 
The  cause  of  the  Union  is  my  cause,  my  child- 
ren's cause,  my  country's  cause,  freedom's  cause ; 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  moment  when  I  was 
not  ready  to  do  any  service  in  my  power,  great 
or  small,  for  it 

As  to  the  Personal  Liberty  laws,  while  I  wholly 
condemn  every  word  and  letter  of  them  which  is 
intended,  directly  or  remotely,  to  interfere  with 
the  full  and  prompt  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  it  is  to  my  mind  clear  that  their  char- 
acter and  extent  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  this  lati- 
tude the  passions  which  have  "  precipitated  the 
cotton  States  into  a  revolution  "  do  not  sway  the 
popular  mind,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  seces- 
sionists to  find  some  chord  to  touch,  which  is 
connected  with  the  actual  experience  of  wrong 
by  our  people.  That  great  wrong  has  been  done 
to  the  slaveholders  of  Mi.ssouri  and  other  slave- 
holding  States  by  the  enticement  of  slaves  to  run 
away,  and  by  the  obstacles  which  have  been  in- 
terposed to  their  recapture,  is  beyond  dispute ; 
but  this  wrong  is  not  so  much  chargeable  upon 
those  Personal  Liberty  laws  as  upon  the  per- 
verted and  injurious  tone  of  popular  sentiment 
in  the  free  States.  It  is  the  unauthorized,  illegal 
and  unjustifiable  acts  of  fanatical  individuals, 
singly  or  as  mobs,  much  more  than  any  author- 
ized execution  of  the  laws  of  those  States  by  the 
constituted  authorities  thereof^  which  has  pro- 
duced the  trouble  that  has  sprung  from  attempts 
to  retake  fugitive  slaves.  These  individual  acts 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  laws,  for  they  have  been  perpetrated  as 
well  in  States  which  have  never  passed  any  such 
bw,  as  in  those  which  have.  It  is  important  for 
the  friends  of  the  Union  to  keep  these  things  in 
mind  in  their  discussions  with  the  secessionists, 


so  as  to  prevent  the  efiect  of  the  exaggerations  to 
which  you  refer.  If  secession  is  to  become  domi- 
nant in  Missouri,  let  it  not  be  because  the  Union 
men  fail  to  present  the  truth  to  the  people. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  desired  summary, 
let  me  bring  into  view  a  point  decided,  in  1843, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania,  reported  in 
16  Peters'  Reports,  539.  There,  after  elaborate 
argument  by  eminent  counsel,  and  "  most  delib- 
erate examination"  by  the  Court,  it  was  held 
that  the  power  of  legislation  in  relation  to  the  re- 
capture of  fugitive  slaves  is,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  vested  exclusively  in  Can- 
gress.  From  this  it  follows  that  no  State  Lc<]^is- 
lature  has  any  power  to  legislate  at  all  on  that 
subject ;  and  hence  that  no  State  officer  can,  as 
such,  be  required  or  authorized  to  aid  in  taking  a 
fugitive  slave,  except  by  act  of  Congress ;  and 
as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  does  not  impose  any 
obligation  or  confer  any  power  upon  any  State 
officer  in  the  premises,  it  is  no  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  breach  of  good  faith,  for  a  State 
to  pass  a  law  forbidding  its  own  officers  to  do 
what  Congress  has  not  made  it  their  duty  to  do, 
but,  by  devolving  the  obligation  upon  others,  has 
made  it  the  duty  of  State  officers  not  to  do.  The 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  matter  in  hand  will  be 
presently  seen. 

Another  remark  should  be  made.  When  I 
speak  of  "  Personal  Liberty  Laws,"  I  mean  only 
such  laws  as  tend  to  interfere  with  the  due  and 
proper  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  and 
such  I  suppose  to  be  the  general  understanding 
of  the  phrase.  A  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  a 
State,  or  forbidding  State  officers  to  aid  in  the 
arrest,  detention,  or  removal  of  fugitive  slaves, 
is  not  a  law  of  that  character,  and  can  be  no  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  as  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  as  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Each  State 
has  a  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  its  own  borders, 
and  to  define  the  duties  of  its  own  officers. 

Keeping  in  view  the  points  thus  preliminarily 
presented,  I  state  that  (leaving  out  Kansas,  con- 
cerning which  I  am  not  advised)  only  four  of 
the  remaining  eighteen  free  States  have  any  law 
upon  their  statute-books  which  could  be  consid- 
ered as  interfering  with  the  full  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act 

In  New-IIampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New-Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, California,  and  Oregon — eleven  States — there 
is  no  law  at  all  on  the  subject.  Let  this  impor- 
tant fact  be  noted. 

In  New- York,  in  1840,  an  act  was  passed  giv- 
ing the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  persons  arrested 
as  fugitive  slaves ;  but  that  was  before  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Prigg  ts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  before  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  of  1850 ;  and  the  law  is  regarded 
there  as  entirely  void,  though  it  has  never  been 
formally  repealed.  So  New- York  may  be  added 
to  the  list  of  non-offending  States,  making  twelve. 

In  Ma^ne  and  Pennsylvania  the  legislation  is 
confined  to  the  single  point  of  prohibiting  the 
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officers  of  those  States  firom  doing  any  act  about 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  fugitive  slaves.  So 
they  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  non-offending 
States,  too,  making  the  r\umhQr /o\tr teen. 

But  four  of  the  free  States  remain — Vermont^ 
Massachusetts^  Michigan^  and  Wisconsin;  and 
within  their  comparatively  limited  territory,  far 
removed  fi*om  the  slaveholding  States,  is  to  be 
found  all  the  offensive  legislation  upon  which  the 
secessionists  have  based  their  clamor.  Let  us  see 
its  character  and  extent 

VERMONT. 

The  law  of  this  State  provides  that  no  court, 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate,  shall  take 
cognizance  of  any  certificate,  warrant  or  process 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  that  no  officer  or 
citizen  of  the  State  shall  arrest,  or  aid  or  assist  in 
arresting,  any  person  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  ;  that  no  officer  or  cit- 
izen shall  aid  or  assist  in  the  removal  from  the 
State  of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  ; 
hut  this  act  sJiall  not  he  construed  to  exteud  to 
any  citizen  of  the  Stat^,  acting  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  Marshal  or  Deputy  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Vermont^  or  to  any  person  acting 
under  the  commaiul  or  authority  of  said  courts 
or  Marshal.  The  law  further  requires  the  State's 
Attorney  to  act  as  counsel  for  alleged  fugitives ; 
provides  for  issuing  writ  of  haheas  corpus^  and 
the  trial  by  jury  of  all  questions  of  fact  in  issue 
between  the  parties ;  and  declares  that  every  per- 
son who  may  have  been  held  as  a  slave,  who 
shall  come,  or  be  brought,  or  be  in  this  State, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  master 
or  mistress,  or  who  shall  come  or  be  brought,  or 
be  involuntarily,  or  in  any  way,  in  this  State, 
shall  be  free.  It  is  also  provided  that  every  per- 
son who  shall  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold,  in  this 
State,  in  slavery,  or  as  a  slave,  any  person  men- 
tioned as  a  slave  in  the  section  of  this  act  relating 
to  fugitive  slaves,  or  any  free  person,  in  any 
form  or  for  any  time,  however  short,  under  the 
pretence  that  such  person  is  or  has  been  a  slave, 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fiileen 
years,  and  bo  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars. 

MASSACnUSETTS. 

In  this  State  the  Governor  is  to  appoint  a  Com- 
missioner in  each  county,  to  defend  fugitive 
slaves  and  secure  them  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
by  jury  ;  the  officers  of  the  State  are  prohibited 
from  taking  cognizance  of  any  case,  issuing  any 
warrant  or  process,  or  granting  any  certificate 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Acts  of  Congress ;  the 
militia  of  the  State  are  prohibited  from  acting  in 
any  manner  in  the  seizure,  detention,  or  rendition 
of  fugitives;  and  the  jatls  and  prisons  of  the 
State  are  forbidden  to  be  used  for  confining 
them. 

lOCHIGAN. 

The  law  of  this  State  requires  State's  Attor- 
neys to  act  as  counsel  for  fugitive  slaves ;  secures 
to  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves  the  benefit 


of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury ;  denies  the 
use  of  State  jails  for  their  detention ;  and  requires 
the  identity  of  fugitive  slaves  to  be  proved  by 
two  credible  witnesses,  or  by  legal  evidence 
equivalent  thereto. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  law  of  this  State  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Michigan,  except  that  it  docs  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  State  jails,  and  provides  for  an  appeal 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State,  and  forbids  the 
reception  of  depositions  in  evidence.  It  contains 
one  section  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  statute-book  of  any  other  State,  and  is  in  the 
following  words : 

"  No  judgment  recovered  against  any  person  or 
persons  for  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey,  or  any 
violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  commonly  term- 
ed the  *  Fugitive  Slave  Act,*  approved  September 
eighteenth,  1850,  or  any  of  the  provisions  thereof^ 
shall  be  a  lien  on  any  real  estate  within  this  State, 
nor  shall  any  such  judgment  be  enforceable  by 
sale  or  execution  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
within  this  State ;  and  in  case  of  seizure  or  sale 
of  any  personal  property,  by  virtue  of  any  exe- 
cution issued  on  such  judgment,  the  defendant 
in  said  execution  may  maintain  an  action  of  re- 
plevin, or  other  action  to  secure  posession  there- 
of, in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  such  ac- 
tions, on  affidavit  filed  as  required  by  law,  and 
a  further  statement  therein  that  said  executiou 
issued  in  a  judgment  rendered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid ;  and  tlie 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to 
judgments  heretofore  rendered." 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Free  States  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  Out  of 
eighteen  States  two  in  New-England  and  two  in 
the  Northwest  have  passed  laws  interfering  with 
the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  which 
laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far  as  they 
so  interfere,  and  would  be  so  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  whenever 
brought  before  that  tribunal. 

No  sane  man  will  deny  that  the  Constitution 
provides  in  that  court  a  tribunal  where  all  such 
laws  may  be  declared  null,  and  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  revolution  as  a  remedy  against  such 
wild  and  fanatical  legislation.  And  yet  this  ter- 
rible remedy  is  urged  upon  the  people  of  Missouri. 
But  in  what  way  would  secession  benefit  w«,  in 
regard  to  the  offensive  laws  of  those  four  States  ? 
Would  it  repeal  or  annul  them  V  Every  man 
knows  that  they  would  remain  ;  and  .we  should 
have  the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  wc 
had  run  away  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  abandoned  our  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
which  has  sheltered  us  from  our  birth,  which  has 
never  harmed  but  ever  blessed  us,  and  which, 
once  destroyed,  may  never  be  reconstructed  in  its 
original  fair  proportions. 

But  even  were  secession  a  fit  remedy,  or  a  rem- 
edy in  any  sense,  for  this  miserable  legislative 
exhibition  of  fanaticism,  on  what  principle  of 
manliness  or  generosity  can  we  resort  to  it,  when 
fourteen  others  of  our  sister  tree  States  have  stood 
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firm  through  the  anti-slavery  agitations  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  and,  from  regard  to  their  South- 
ern brethren  and  their  constitutional  obligations, 
have  either  refused  to  adopt  any  such  laws,  or 
have  promptly  repealed  them — as  Rhode  Island 
lately  did— when  their  true  character  was  fairly 
presented  ?  How  dare  we  visit  the  calamities  of 
revolution  upon  those  fourteen  States,  among 
which,  be  it  always  remembered,  is  every  lorder 
free  State  ?  How  can  we  justify  ourselves  in 
making  aliens  and  enemies  of  our  true  and  loyal 
neighbors  and  friends  in  those  States,  merely  be- 
cause four  other  and  distant  States  have  yielded 
to  a  fanaticism  which  calm  reason  and  the  lapse 
of  time  would  surely  dispel  ? 

But  you  know,  and  every  intelligent  citizen 
knows,  that  this  outcry  about  Personal  Liberty 
laws  is  a  mere  shallow  device  to  excite  popular 
passion  and  provoke  a  revolutionary  spirit ;  and 
that  it  was  never  heard  till  after  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election  became  known,  and  the  agi- 
tators of  the  South  needed  fuel  to  keep  the  fires 
of  treason  burning  long  enough  to  consume  the 
cords  which  bound  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
the  Union.  Puerile  and  contemptible  as  it  is,  as 
a  moti  /e  to  the  most  causeless  and  fatal  popular 
crime  that  the  history  of  ages  has  recorded,  it 
served  its  malignant  purpose  there,  and  now  it  is 
to  be  made,  if  possible,  to  play  the  same  devilish 
part  here.  But  we  can  well  trust  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to  pro- 
tect them  against  their  own  destruction,  on  such 
a  false  and  flimsy  pretext  as  that.  Some  may 
for  a  time  be  misled,  but  the  great  popular  heart 
will  still  beat,  as  I  feel  assured  yours  does,  and 
as  I  know  mine  does,  for  the  Union. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Chas.  D.  Drake. 


Doc.  29. 


SPEECH  OP  ELISHA  R.   POTTER, 

OP  SOUTH -KINGSTOWN,  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IIUODE 
ISLAND,  DUIlf[NG  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION,  AUGUST 
10,  1801. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  South-Kingstown,  offered  the 
following  resolutions: 

Ratolvedy  That  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  pub- 
lic affiiirs,  there  ought  to  be  a  fiill  and  sincere 
union  of  all  political  parties  in  support  of  the  oon- 
Btitationally  elected  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  General  Assembly  pledges 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  the  government  and  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  its  entire  resources,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 

JRe$ohed^  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
be  requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Potter  said : 

Before  taking  the  question  on  the  resolutions  I 
have  introduc^  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  resolutions  are  intended  to  encourage  and 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  parties  for  the  sake  of 


the  Union.  Since  the  affair  of  Fort  Sumter,  there 
has  been  a  general  disposition  manifested  in  this 
State  to  support  the  National  Administration. 
The  Democrats  were  generally  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Union,  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  un- 
fortunately there  was  with  a  few  persons  a  dis- 
position to  denounce  every  one  as  a  secessionist 
who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  full,  and  more 
especially  if  they  had  an  old  grudge  against  him. 

When  I  heard  the  address  of  Governor  Spraguc, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  South,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  that  address  had  been 
made  three  weeks  ago,  the  Governor  himself 
would  have  been  denounced  as  a  secessionist, 
notwithstanding  all  he  had  done  and  risked  in  de- 
fence of  the  Union.  When  Gen.  Scott  and  the 
Cabinet  are  accused  of  treason,  who  can  expect 
to  escape  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  people  seemed  determined 
not  to  hear  the  truth.  It  would  not  do  for  any 
one  to  say  a  word  about  the  extent  or  productions 
of  the  slave  States ;  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  they  could  not  be  starved  out,  or  that  they 
would  not  all  run  away  as  soon  as  we  marched 
against  them,  was  rank  treason  in  the  eyes  of 
some. 

But  the  late  battle  has  changed  all  that  Tlio 
effect  of  the  battle,  at  the  South,  would  be  to 
unite  and  encourage  them,  and  so  far  was  bad  for 
us ;  but  the  effect,  at  the  North,  would  be  good. 
It  would  put  a  stop  to  all  the  bragging  and  blus- 
tering and  parade  soldiering  which  had  been  go- 
ing on  so  long,  and  it  would  lead  people  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  serious  matter,  as  it  was. 

I  thought  a  great  many  times  that  if  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner  had  been  amongst  us,  who  had  seen 
military  service  and  battles  abroad,  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  manner  in 
which  our  people  and  newspapers  spoke  of  the 
war,  how  we  boasted  of  our  grand  army,  and 
how  we  magnified  every  skirmish  into  a  great 
victory,  where  the  Southerners  always  ran,  al- 
most before  they  were  attacked. 

And  this  defeat  had  rendered  a  union  of  par- 
tics  more  necessary  and  easier  to  be  brought 
about  As  the  war  advanced  and  we  felt  its  pres- 
sure, we  should  be  more  disposed  to  give  up  all  our 
own  little  bickerings  and  contentions,  and  to  sac- 
rifice personal  feeling  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

And  it  has  rendered  us  more  willing  to  listen 
to  the  truth  about  our  enemies.  We  had  been 
trying  to  conceal  the  truth  from  ourselves,  and 
this  miserable  policy  of  self-deception  had  cost  us 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  and  had  probably  added 
years  to  the  contest.  We  should  learn  hereafter 
not  to  underrate  our  enemies. 

This  would  be  one  good  effect  of  the  defeat, 
that  the  people  would  now  be  willing  to  hear  the 
truth ;  and  with  this  view  I  propose  to  give  some 
statistics  of  the  productions  of  the  South,  a  sub* 
ject  on  which  our  people  appeared  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  The  general  idea  was,  that  all  the  Soutn 
raised  was  cotton,  rice,  and  a  very  little  grain ; 
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and  that  nearly  all  the  com  and  wheat  was  raised 
in  the  great  West  The  census  tells  a  difiFercnt 
story.  We  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  these 
Southern  States  raised  one  half  of  all  the  corn 
raised  in  the  whole  Union,  and  a  good  proportion 
of  other  grains. 

In  order  to  make  the  statement  fair,  I  class  the 
eight  Southern,  or  Cotton  States,  together,  and 
put  the  four  Northern  States,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North-Carolina  and  Tennessee,  together,  and  leave 
out  of  the  account  Missouri,  Mai*yland  and  Dela- 
ware, although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  slave  cause  in  those  States.    , 

8  Southern  SUte«— 

8.  Cnr.,  Gb„  Flnr.,         Va.,  Ky.,  Whole 

A1.,  Mi««.,  LouiHia.,        N.  C,  Teao.    V.  SUtM. 
Arkan.,  ard  Tesaa. 

Nnmber.  .  Number.  Number. 

NeatCatUe, 6,898,000       2,864,000      18,876,000 

Sheep,,.... 1,S44,000        8,S1S,000      21,T28,000 

Swine, 9,05}J,000       9,s:}6,000      80,874,000 

IJufch**!*.  Hn^heln.  Bm»h«"lii. 

Wheat. 2,826,000  17,103,000  100.485,000 

Rye..   184,000  1,191,000  14,1^^.000 

OaU, 11,620,060  80,185,000  146,r)84,()«H) 

CV)rn, 124,784,000  174,142,000  692,071,000 

Potatoee, 27,106,000  16,181,000  104,066,000 

Barley, 22,000  124,000  6,167,000 

Peas  and  Beans, 4,892,000  8,676,000  9,219.000 

rnuiidK.  PotiniU.  Pounds. 

Butter  and  Cheese, 21,478,000      84,246,000    418,881,000 

Klce 209,662,000        6,746,000    215,818,000 

Thus  these  States  raise  all  the  great  crop  of 
rice,  one  fifth  of  all  the  wheat,  one  half  of  all  the 
corn,  and  a  respectable  proportion  of  other  crops. 
And  there  is  a  large  field  crop  of  peas  and  beans — 
a  crop  hardly  known  here.  And  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  is  largo.  Two  thirds  of  all  the 
hogs  are  in  these  twelve  Southern  States,  and 
nearly  half  the  neat  cattle. 

These  facts  are  from  the  census  of  1850,  as  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  18G0  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished. And  since  1850,  Texas  has  increased  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  the  crop  of  corn, 
this  year,  in  Texas  alone,  is  said  to  be  enough  to 
sustain  the  whole  South. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  New-York  World, 
(the  Administration  organ,)  of  yesterday,  a  few 
of  these  facts  stated  under  the  very  significant 
caption  of  "starvation  a  fellacy."  I  will  give 
my  views  presently  of  the  mode  of  prosecuting 
the  war. 

We  used  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  in  Texas 
would  be  anti-slavery,  and  would  make  a  firee 
State  there.  But  it  is  said  they  have  begun  to 
buy  slaves,  and  having  gone  to  Rome,  are  doing 
as  Romans  do. 

But  there  is  another  thing  we  ought  to  consider, 
as  it  was  always  poor  policy  to  underrate  our 
enemies.     By  the  census  of  1860,  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  these  twelve  States  is  over  ten  millions, 
of  whom  six  and  a  half  millions  are  whites.     Let 
us  see  the  number  of  whites  of  military  age  (be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty-five)  in  those  States. 
The  eight  Southern  States  have     .     506,000 
The  four  Northern  States  have      .     706,000 
The  whole  United  States  have         5,433,000 
So  that  we  see  the  Cotton  States  alone  can 
send  a  large  army  into  tlie  field,  and  still  leave  a 
> large  force  at  home.* 

"*  The  whole  population  of  the  fifteen  Blare  Statei  It  orer 
\e  iniUionfl. 


In  these  calculations  I  have  omitted  Missouri 
and  Maryland,  and  given  the  statistics  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  North-Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
because,  although  there  is  a  strong  Union  party 
in  these  four  States,  yet  the  sympathies  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  people  are  with  the  South,  and 
whatever  may  happen,  they  are  not  going  to  sec 
their  Southern  brethren  starve.  So  also  with 
Maryland  and  Missouri.  The  Union  men  there 
would  like  to  have  their  Southern  brethren  come 
back  into  the  Union,  but  they  would  not  like  to 
see  them  sufFering. 

The  South,  too,  are  fighting  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage against  us  that  our  forefathers  had  in 
our  Revolution  against  the  English.  They  are  at 
home,  where  they  know  every  road,  brook,  hill 
and  woodpath,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  among  friends.  We  are  fighting  among 
strangers,  where  a  soldier  cannot  leave  his  camp 
without  danger,  and  with  no  one  to  rely  on  for 
aid  or  information. 

But  it  may  be  said,  these  figures  are  all  true, 
but  why  publish  them  to  discourage  us?  Wo 
charge  the  Southern  leaders  with  keeping  the 
people  in  ignorance,  and  yet  we  are  doing  the 
same  here.  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  people 
with  the  facts.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth 
would  lead  to  a  better  conduct .  of  the  war.  If 
the  Republicans  expected  to  carry  on  the  war  as 
Republicans,  it  would  be  a  miserable  failure.  We 
need  the  union  of  the  whole  North,  and  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  personal  and  political 
feelings  to  bring  it  about.  And  Republicans  be- 
ing in  a  majority  at  the  North,  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  most.  Suppose  once  in  a  while 
a  Democrat  from  old  habit  can't  keep  from  damn- 
ing the  Abolitionists  ?  They  don't  mind  it  They 
are  used  to  it  Let  him  alone,  and  by  and  by 
misery  and  suffering  will  bring  us  all  together. 

The  "  on  to  Richmond  party,"  if  not  dead,  is  at 
least  suspended.  But  there  is  another  faction, 
equally  if  not  more  dangerous,  and  that  is  the 
"on  to  England"  party. 

There  was  one  newspaper,  professing  to  sup- 
port the  Administration,  which  is  now  doing 
more  mischief  to  the  Union  cause  than  all  the  se- 
cession newspapers  North  and  South  put  to- 
gether. I  do  not  mean  the  TVtbune,  but  the 
New- York  Herald.  If  it  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
secessionists,  it  could  not  do  more  mischief  It 
has  been  for  weeks  abusing  England,  and  threat  • 
ening  to  conquer  Canada.  And  we  are  now  get- 
ting fi*om  the  English  and  Canadian  papers  the 
returns  in  kind  for  this  abuse.  It  was  alienating 
them  from  us  when  we  needed  their  sympathies. 
It  was  trying  to  get  us  into  two  wars,  when  wo 
could  hardly  carry  on  one. 

Unfortunately  the  Herald  was  almost  the  only 
American  newspaper  seen  abroad.  It  was  con- 
ducted witli  superior  ability,  and  very  few  knew  the 
magnitude  of  the  mischief  done  by  it  in  this  war. 
Very  probably  there  may  be  in  England  a  few 
who  are  jealous  of  the  power  of  our  Union,  and 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  broken  up,  but  gen- 
erally the  sympatliies  of  the  English  were  in  our 
favor,  until  our  papers  began  to  abuse  thorn. 
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Neither  England  nor  France  have  done  any- 
thing but  what  they  are  justified  in  doing,  not 
only  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  by  American 
precedents.  Our  own  precedents  are  strongest 
against  us. 

England  had  a  right,  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
to  admit  Southern  prizes  into  her  ports,  but  she 
has  refused  to  do  it  All  she  was  bound  to  do  in 
case  of  a  civil  war,  was  to  treat  both  parties  alike, 
and  if  she  admitted  the  prizes  of  one  party,  to 
admit  those  of  the  other. 

When  the  Spanish  provinces  revolted  from 
Spain,  and  declared  their  independence,  we  al- 
most immediately  admitted  their  flags  and  prizes 
into  our  ports,  years  before  we  acknowledged 
their  independence.  And  our  courts  acknow- 
ledged the  state  of  neutrality,  and  the  lawfulness 
of  the  prize,  in  numerous  cases.  Texas  declared 
herself  independent  of  Mexico,  in  March,  1830, 
and  within  six  months  after,  her  flag  appeared  in 
New- York  City ;  and  when  the  Mexican  Minister 
remonstrated,  our  Government  answered,  that  in 
the  previous  civil  wars  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  *^  it  had  never  been  held  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality to  either  [party]  that  the  chances  of  war 
should  be  balanced,  and  the  probability  of  event- 
ual success  determined.  For  this  purpose  it  had 
been  deemed  suflScient  that  the  party  had  actu- 
ally declared  its  independence,  and  at  the  time 
was  actually  maintaining  it." 

And  this  rule  has  been  recognised  by  Adams, 
Clay  and  Webster,  in  the  discussions  growing 
out  of  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding what  England  has  done,  viz.,  recognis- 
ing them  as  belligerents,  (that  is,  declaring  neutral- 
ity, and  treating  both  parties  alike,)  with  recog- 
nising independence,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  Even  if  England  had  done  the  latter,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  authority  of  Adams,  Webster  and 
Clay,  it  would  be  no  just  cause  of  war  on  our 
part     But  she  has  not  done  it 

But  there  is  yet  a  stronger  precedent  against 
us,  and  in  favor  of  England,  than  any  I  have 
mentioned.  It  was  our  case  with  Denmark.  In 
1779,  Commodore  Paul  Jones  took  some  British 
prizes,  and  they  were  carried  into  a  Danish  port 
Denmark  delivered  them  up  to  the  English,  on 
the  ground  that  they  (Denmark)  had  not  recog- 
nised our  independence.  Our  Government  took 
the  ground,  that  in  civil  war  as  well  as  in  case  of 
war  between  nations  of  acknowledged  independ- 
ence, and  even  before  the  independence  of  the  re- 
volutionary government  was  acknowledged  by 
the  old  government,  or  by  any  government,  each 
party  has  a  right  to  carry  its  prizes  into  the  ports 
of  any  other  nation,  unless  that  nation  is  bound 
by  treaty  not  to  admit  them^  or  has  given  previ- 
ous notice  that  they  will  not  admit  them. 

This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin ; 
it  was  taken  and  most  ably  maintained  by  Henry 
Wheaton ;  it  was  sustained  by  John  Quincy 
Adauis  in  a  report,  when  Secretary  of  State,  and 
only  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cameron,  now 
Seo^tary  of  War,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senate. 
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Wheaton  took  the  ground,  that  in  1779  the 
United  States  were  de  facto  sovereign,  engaged  in 
war,  and  carrying  it  on  in  the  usual  manner,  ex- 
changing prisoners,  and  recognising  the  usual 
laws  of  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  England  is  not  treating 
us  as  well  as  we  treated  her  in  her  Irish  and  Ca- 
nadian rebellions.  There  is  no  similarity  in  the 
cases.  The  Irish  never  set  up  a  government  at 
all;  and  though  McKenzie,  in  Canada,  under- 
took to  set  up  a  provisional  government,  it  never 
had  any  strength.  And  it  cannot  bo  denied  that, 
notwithstanding  Tan  Buren's  proclamations  of 
neutrality,  a  large  portion  of  our  people  did  en- 
courage these  rebellions  by  their  sympathies. 

And  it  is  only  by  England  recognising  the 
South  as  belligerents,  and  maintaining  a  neutral- 
ity between  us,  that  our  Government  is  released 
from  being  responsible  for  Southern  injuries  to 
British  citizens  and  commerce.  When  Spain  re- 
monstrated against  England^  s  treating  the  Span- 
ish colonies  as  independent  governments,  ]ilr. 
Canning,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen, 
replied  that  they  must  either  hold  Spain  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  colonies,  or  they  must 
treat  them  as  independent  and  responsible  for 
their  own  acts. 

Our  Administration  seemed  to  have  hesitated 
whether  to  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  insurrection, 
or  a  civil  war,  and  they  have  thus  involved  them- 
selves in  some  real  or  apparent  inconsistency. 

If  it  is  a  mere  insurrection,  then  the  President 
has  no  right  to  take  any  measures  to  put  it  down 
except  those  pointed  out  by  the  laws.  He  might 
draft  militia,  but  he  had  no  right  to  call  for  volun- 
teers, or  to  do  many  things  he  has  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  civil  war^  then  it 
is  a  case  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws,  and  the  President  is  justified  in  resorting  to 
all  means  required  by  the  necessity,  and  public 
sentiment  will  justify  him  in  doing  it. 

And  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  leading  admin- 
istration paper  before  referred  to,  admits  that  it 
is  a  waVy  and  not  a  very  small  one  either.  And 
if  it  is  a  war,  it  is  to  be  carried  on  by  us  as  civil- 
ized people,  and  not  as  savages.  We  are  to  re- 
cognise the  usages  of  war,  and  even  if  there  are 
cases  of  inhumanity  on  the  other  side,  that  will 
be  no  justification  for  us.  We  have  always  claim- 
ed that  the  North  had  nearly  all  the  religion  in 
the  United  States.     This  will  put  it  to  the  test 

And  our  Government  has  in  fact  recognised 
this  as  a  state  of  war  by  declaring  a  hlockade, 
A  nation  never  blockades  its  own  ports.  It  would 
be  a  mere  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  so.  Ouf 
Government  took  this  very  ground  in  the  case  of 
our  claims  on  the  Two  Sicilies,  that  a  nation  could 
not  hlockade  its  own  ports.  We,  therefore,  by 
blockading  them,  do  in  fact  acknowledge  them  to 
be  under  another  government,  and  not  under  ours. 

While  England  acknowledges  our  right  to  block- 
ade the  Southern  ports,  she  denies  that  we  can 
collect  duties  there  by  a  mere  act  of  Congi-ess. 
An  act  of  Congress  closing  the  ports,  or  author- 
izing a  ship  of  war  to  collect  duties  there,  is  valid 
so  far  as  our  own  citizeuB  are  concerned,  but  for- 
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eign  nations  are  not  bound  to  respect  it  In  the 
theory  of  government,  protection  and  taxation  go 
together.  We  have  no  right  to  compel  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  to  pay  duties  there,  if  we  have  not  the 
power  to  permit  them  to  huid  and  sell  their  goods. 
For  all  practical  purposes  these  ports  are  out  of 
our  jurisdiction;  and  here,  too,  our  precedents 
are  against  us. 

Grenada  has  lately  attempted  to  close  some  re- 
bellious ports  by  a  mere  decree.  England  admits 
the  right  to  blockade  them,  but  denies  her  right 
to  close  by  a  mere  paper  decree  a  port  not  in  her 
actual  possession. 

If  it  is  not  a  war,  then  we  have  no  right  to 
search  ships  for  contraband — ^a  right  which  be- 
longs only  to  a  state  of  war.  And  Lord  Derby's 
argument  is  unanswerable,  that  if  we  claim  the 
rights  of  war  for  ourselves,  we  must  allow  them 
to  the  other  party. 

And  it  is  probable  that  by  virtue  of  old  treaties, 
the  South  have  now  a  right  to  cany  their  prizes 
into  the  ports  of  Prussia,  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

And  if  we  recognise  a  state  of  war,  to  be  carried 
on  as  civilized  war,  on  land,  why  not  on  the  sea 
also  ?  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  hanging  rebels  and 
pirates.  No  one  but  a  simpleton  expects  it.  If 
we  hang  their  soldiers  or  privateersmen,  they  have 
but  to  do  as  our  forefathers  did  to  the  officers  of 
George  III.,  threaten  to  retaliate  by  hanging  ours. 
The  threat  was  effectual  then.  I  hope  we  are  not 
less  civilized  now. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  report  that  the  Adminis- 
tration have  sent  out  their  adhesion  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  which  abolished  privateering. 
It  will  be  said  that  we  do  in  our  weakness  what 
we  would  not  do  in  our  strength.  And  besides, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  our  adhesion  would  not 
bind  the  South  so  long  as  they  are  maintaining 
an  independent  government 

These  &cts  and  arguments  are  not  very  pleas- 
ant to  consider,  but  the  use  I  would  make  of  them 
is  this — that  we  should  prepare  for  a  long  war 
and  begin  to  economize ;  that  we  should  leave  off 
all  silly  talk  about  our  own  prowess,  Southerners 
being  cowards,  hanging  Jeff.  Davis,  starving  the 
South,  conquering  Canada,  whipping  England  and 
France,  and  all  the  world  besides,  and  come  down 
to  look  at  the  case  in  naked  truth  and  sad  reality. 
Our  people  talk  about  a  union  of  parties,  but  it  is 
only  in  words ;  they  do  not  yet  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  it  When  we  fully  understand  it,  we  shall 
see  the  necessity  of  union,  and  that  it  requires 
nothing  less  than  our  united  strength  to  cope  with 
.  the  enemy. 

It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  for  or  against 
the  right  to  secede.  But  we  cannot  deny  the 
right  of  revolution,  and  it  is  of  no  use  quarrelling 
about  who  is  to  blame  in  this  contest.  Before 
the  war  was  begun,  I  believe  the  blame  was  pretty 
equally  divided.  The  leaders  of  the  South  could 
not  have  carried  the  masses  with  them,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  invasion  of  John  Brown  and  its 
justification  by  a  portion  of  the  North.  And  the 
North  would  not  have  been  aroused  as  it  is,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  brutal  attack  on  Charles 
Sumner,  and  its  justification  by  a  portion  of  the 


South.  If  the  South  sent  to  Congress  the  gentle- 
men they  used  to  send,  they  would  still  have  in- 
fluence there. 

I  can  well  recollect  when,  about  1885  or  183fi, 
a  Southern  Governor,  in  a  message,  first  pro- 
claimed that  taunt — since  so  often  repeated,  and 
of  which  so  much  political  use  has  been  made— 
that  the  laboring  people  of  the  North  were  slaves 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  But  for  taunts  like  these, 
abolitionists  could  have  done  but  little.  For  abo- 
lition itself,  or  for  tlie  colored  race,  the  Northern 
people  generally  have  cared  but  little.  It  is  the 
insolence  of  Southern  politicians  which  has  aroused 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  war  has  got  to  be  a  long 
and  expensive  one,  or  a  short  and  bloody  one. 

As  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to  the  Cotton 
States,  I  thought,  with  a  great  many  people  at  the 
North,  that  the  best  way  to  get  them  back  was 
to  tell  them  to  quit,  if  they  wanted  to ;  and  they 
would  soon  find  self-government  a  pretty  expensive 
thing.  But  the  case  is  now  entirely  changed.  It 
will  not  do  for  us  to  separate  from  the  northein 
slave  States.  It  would  cut  us — not  in  two — ^but 
into  three  nations.  The  East  and  the  West  would 
have  a  mere  strip  of  territory  to  unite  them,  and 
they  could  not  hold  together.  The  commerciaf 
interests  of  the  West  are  entirely  opposed  to  those 
of  the  East — ^and  how  long  would  it  be  befoiv  the 
West  would  join  the  South  and  reconstruct  a  pow- 
erful Union,  leaving  New-England  out  ? 

The  plan  of  military  operations  to  reduce  the 
South  and  preserve  the  Union,  which  seemed  to 
promise  to  effect  it  with  the  lea.st  bloodshed,  was 
the  plan  generally  understood  to  be  favored  bv 
Gen.  Scott  and  the  President ;  to  blockade  their 
ports,  shut  them  in  and  destroy  their  trade,  threat- 
en attacks  at  various  points,  and  so  compel  them 
to  keep  up  a  large  army,  and  take  away  their 
people  from  their  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits. 
If  this  plan  had  been  pursued  for  a  year,  unless 
human  nature  at  the  South  is  different  from  what 
it  is  here — where  we  quarrel  all  the  time — they 
would  have  quarrelled  among  themselves  before 
long.  As  soon  as  elections  came  on,  different 
parties  and  candidates  would  arise.  Causes  of 
dissension  would  multiply,  and  there  would  in 
time  be  a  party,  which,  though  it  might  not  dare 
to  assume  the  name  of  a  Union  party  at  first, 
would  soon  become  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
late  battle,  the  Government  will  probably  endeavor 
to  pursue  the  same  policy. 

But  I  have  said  the  war  may  assume  another 
aspect,  and  be  a  short  and  bloody  one.  And  to 
such  a  war,  an  anti-slavery  war,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  inetitably  drifting.  It  seems  to  me  hard- 
ly in  the  power  of  human  wisdom  to  prevent  it. 
We  may  commence  the  war  without  meaning  to 
interfere  with  slavery ;  but  let  us  have  one  or  two 
battles,  and  get  our  blood  excited,  and  we  shall 
not  only  not  restore  any  more  slaves,  but  sh.all 
proclaim  fi*eedom  wherever  we  go.  And  it  seems 
almost  judicial  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  South 
that  they  do  not  see  that  this  must  be  the  inevit- 
able result,  if  the  contest  is  prolonged. 
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We  know  well  the  power  of  a  ruling  race  over 
an  abject  and  submissive  people.  A  few  men  ac- 
customed to  anns  and  to  rule,  can  keep  in  sub- 
jection thousands  of  a  race  unused  to  arms  and 
accustomed  to  submission.  We  see  it  in  the  case 
of  India.  A  few  British  soldiers  there  keep  in 
subjection  a  hundred  millions  even  of  civilized 
Hindoos.  But  the  slaves  have  hitherto  remained 
peaceably  in  slavery,  because  they  had  nowhere 
to  flee.  Once  sure  of  an  asylum  and  safety,  fire 
and  poison  and  the  bludgeon  will  desolate  the 
South.  Without  justifiable  cause,  and  without 
having  suffered  any  actual  injury,  they  have  be- 
gun the  conflict ;  there  will  yet  be  time  for  reflec- 
tion, but  if  warned  of  their  danger,  they  persist 
in  their  folly,  upon  their  own  heads  must  be  the 
consequences.  Compromise  is  for  the  present  out 
of  the  question.  Since  the  last  battle,  the  South 
will  not,  and  the  North  cannot  with  self-respect, 
offer  terms  of  peaceable  reiinion. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Warren,  the 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  same  day  were  unanimously 
concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


NOTE   ox  THE    BLOCKADE   AND   CLOSING   THE  PORTS. 

Our  Government,  either  from  being  new  in 
office,  or  from  multiplicity  of  business,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  have  been  constantiy,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  violating  the  princi- 
ples we  have  ourselves  laid  down  in  similar  cases 
heretofore.  The  President  declares  a  blockade, 
which  is  an  incident  of  the  war-making  power. 
By  so  doing  he  admits  that  it  is  a  civil  war,  and 
not  merely  a  trifling  insurrection.  But  now  it  is 
argued  that  the  President  can  close  the  ports  un- 
der the  recent  statute,  (although  these  ports  are 
not  de  facto  under  our  jurisdiction,)  and  that  the 
blockade  is  merely  a  cooMt  guard  to  enforce  the 
law. 

When  the  Spanish  American  Provinces  revolt- 
ed from  Spain,  and  declared  their  independence, 
Spain  undertook  to  pursue  the  very  course  our 
Government  is  now  pursuing ;  and  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish and  the  United  States  protested  against  it 

The  Spanish  General  Morales,  by  decree  of  Sep- 
tember fifteenth,  1822,  proclaimed  a  blockade  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  in  South- America,  and  prohibited  all  for- 
eign commerce  with  the  revolted  Provinces  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  At  this  time 
the  Spaniards  had  but  three  vessels  of  war  to 
blockade  twelve  hundred  miles. 

This  decree  led  to  very  serious  disputes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  England 
went  so  far  as  to  order  reprisals  on  Spanish  com- 
merce. 

John  Qnincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  letter  of  April  twenty-eighth,  1828,  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  our  Minister  in  Spain,  thus  denounces 
these  proceedings.  And  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
case  of  our  blockade,  he  could  not  have  described 
it  much  better : 

'^  To  this  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
[the  inefficient  paper  blockade,]  they  have  added 


the  absurd  pretension  of  interdicting  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  other  nations  with  all  the  ports  of 
the  Spanish  Main,  upon  the  pretence  that  it  had 
been  heretofore  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  Colonial 
laws. 

'  **  The  blockade  was  a  public  wrong.  The  in- 
terdiction of  all  trade  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  all  neutral  nations;  and  the  resort  to 
two  expedients  bears  on  its  face  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  they  who  assumed  them  both,  had  no 
reliance  on  the  justice  of  either ;  for  if  the  inter- 
diction of  all  neutral  trade  was  lawful,  there  was 
neither  use  nor  necessity  for  the  blockade ;  and 
if  the  blockade  was  lawful,  there  could  be  as  little 
occasion  or  pretence  for  the  interdiction  of  the 
trade. The  blockade  and  inter- 
diction of  trade  have,  from  the  first  notice  of  them, 
not  only  been  denounced  and  protested  against 
by  the  government  and  officers  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  those  of  Great  Britain,  even  when 
the  ally  of  Spain,  and  who  has  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  revolted  Colonies. 

*'Mr.  Andagua  attempts,  by  laborious  ai^u- 
ment,  to  maintain  to  the  fullest  and  most  unquali- 
fied extent,  the  right  of  the  Spanish  private^  to 
capture,  and  of  the  Spanish  prize  courts  to  con- 
demn, all  vessels  of  every  other  nation  trading 
with  any  of  the  ports  of  the  independent  patriots 
of  South- America,  because  under  the  old  colonial 
laws  of  Spain  that  trade  had  been  prohibited ;  and 
with  the  consistency  of  candor,  at  least,  he  ex- 
plicitly says  that  the  decrees  issued  by  the  Span- 
ish commanders  on  the  Main  under  the  name  of 
blockades,  were  not  properly  so  called,  but  were 
mere  enforcements  of  the  antediluvian  colonial 

exclusion Is  it  surprising  that 

the  final  answer  of  Great  Britain  to  this  preten- 
sion, was  an  order  of  reprisals  f 

After  stating  that  Spain  had  appropriated  forty 
millions  of  reals  to  pay  the  damages  to  British 
commerce  and  had  revoked  the  blockade,  Mr. 
Adams  goes  on : 

*^  It  is  in  vain  for  Spain  to  pretend  that  during 
the  existence  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  by  the  univer- 
sal law  of  nations,  hoth  parties  have  equal  rights 
with  reference  to  foreign  nations,  she  can  enforce 
against  all  neutrals,  by  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  their  property,  the  law  of  colonial  mo- 
nopoly and  prohibition  by  which  they  had  been 
excluded  from  commercial  intercourse  with-  the 
colonies  before  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  when 
her  possession  and  authority  were  alike  undis- 
puted." 

In  this  same  letter  to  Nelson,  Mr.  Adams  stig- 
matizes the  decree  of  Morales  as  an  ahoininahle 
decree,  and  in  another  part  of  the  letter  as  an 
atrocious  decree. 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations  of  th6  United  States  House  of  Re- 
presentatives made  a  report,  January  thirty-one, 
1835,  in  which  they  call  this  right  claimed  by  Mo- 
rales to  forbid  all  commerce  with  the  revolted 
provinces,  as  being  against  the  laws  of  Spain,  *^an 
absurd  pretension." 

The  doctrine  we  maintained,  in  the  case  of  the 
division  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  we  must  now 
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have  applied  to  ourselves.  And  the  Diario  Es- 
panel,  a  Madrid  paper,  is  now  twitting  us  with 
our  situation,  and  saying  that  they  must  be  gov- 
erned in  our  case  by  the  precedents  England  and 
the  United  States  have  set  The  United  States 
are  taking  their  turn.  How  long  before  SpaiYi 
may  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
with  England  ? 

In  regard  to  the  notice  and  efficiency  of  block- 
ades, the  United  States  have  always  maintained 
very  strong  eround. 

In  1804,  the  English  naval  commander  declar- 
ed a  general  blockade  **  of  the  Islands  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadaloupe."  The  United  States  re- 
monstrated against  this,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment instructed  their  naval  officers  *^  not  to  con- 
sider any  blockade  of  those  islands  as  existing, 
unless  in  respect  of  particular  ports  which  may 
be  actually  invested ;  and  then  not  to  capture  ves- 
sels bound  to  such  ports,  unless  they  shall  have 
previously  been  warned  not  to  enter  them." 

In  1816  Spain  declared  a  blockade  of  "the 
ports  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe."  The  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  at  Madrid  was  instructed  to 
protest  against  the  general  terms  of  the  notice, 
and  we  claimed  that  to  be  valid,  the  notice  "must 
be  confined  to  particular  ports,  each  port  having  a 
force  stationed  before  it  sufficient  to  intercept  the 
entry  of  vessels,"  and  that  even  then,  no  vessel 
should  be  seized  until  first  warned  off. 

Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Tudor,  Minister  at  Brazil,  in  October,  1827, 
says: 

"  According  to  those  principles  (invariably  con- 
tended for  by  the  United  States)  no  place  can  be 
considered  lawfully  besieged  or  blockaded,  which 
is  not  invested  by  a  competent  belligerent  force, 
capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  a  neutral ;  and 
such  neutral  cannot  be  lawfully  captured  without 
having  been  notified  of  the  existence  of  the  block- 
ade, and  if  he  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded 
port,  being  warned  off." 

The  sooner  our  Government  concludes  to  call 
this  a  war,  and  not  a  paltry  rebellion,  and  to  call 
the  blockade  a  blockade  and  make  it  efficient,  the 
better.  Their  present  course  has  an  appearance  of 
wavering  and  inconsistency. 

Will  it  not  dampen  the  ardor  for  volunteering 
when  the  volunteers  know  that  they  not  only  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  shot  in  battle, 
but  that,  if  taken  prisoners,  they  may  be  hanged  in 
retaliation,  if  our  Cabinet  should  persist  in  their 
present  plan  of  hanging  the  privateersmen  as 
rebels  and  pirates  ? 

There  is  another  consequence  which  may  fol- 
low from  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  regard  this  as  an  insurrection  and  not  as  a 
civil  war.  If  the  Government  treats  it  as  an  in- 
surrection, the  courts  must  treat  it  as  such.  The 
law  of  blockade,  capture,  and  prize,  is  a  portion 
of  the  law  of  nations.  And  as  the  law  of  nations 
recognises  only  prizes  of  war,  and  knows  no  such 
thing  as  prize  of  rebellion,  it  may  follow  that  the 
courts  cannot  condemn  any  American  vessels  cap- 
tured before  the  passage  of  the  confiscation  act, 
nor  any  foreign  vessel  in  any  case,  except  for  vio- 


lation of  a  revenue  law,  at  a  port  not  in  our  pos- 
session ;  which,  if  done,  would  at  once  get  us  into 
a  difficulty  with  foreign  nations.  This  ground 
is  very  ably  taken  by  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.,  of 
New- York,  in  the  Hia^'atha  prize  case,  and  must 
probably  be  sustained  by  the  court 

RIGHTS  OF  PAKTIES   IN   A  CIVIL  WAR. 

In  addition  to  the  views  of  Franklin,  Wheaton, 
and  others,  in  the  Danish  case,  and  the  views  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
before  stated,  upon  the  question  how  a  civil  war 
must  be  treated  by  foreign  nations,  we  may  refer 
to  the  following,  as  stating  the  views  always 
heretofore  maintained  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject : 

*'  Even  when  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  .so- 
ciety and  of  government,  or  at  least  suspends 
their  force  and  effect,  it  gives  birth  in  the  nation 
to  two  independent  parties,  who  regard  each  other 
as  enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge. 
It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  these  two  par- 
ties should  be  considered  by  foreign  States  as 
two  distinct  and  independent  nations,"  etc.,  etc 
— Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  U.  S.  Hoitse  of  Representatitcs, 
March  19,  1822. 


Doc.  30. 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  PORT  ROYAL,  S.  C. 

OFFICIAL   REPORT    OF   GENERAL    DRATTON, 
TUB  REBEL  COMMANDER. 

IIbadquartkrs  Provisional  Forces,  ) 

Teiko  If iutart  District,  DKPARTMeKT  or  SorrH-CAROUKA,  > 

Camp  Lmtt^  Uarokevillk,  November  24,  1S61. ) 

To  Captain  L.  D.  Walker,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Charleston,  S.  G, : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  official 
report  of  the  engagement  on  the  seventh  instant, 
between  the  Federal  fleet,  numbering  fifteen  war 
steamers  and  gunboats,  and  Forts  Walker  and 
Beauregard,  upon  Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Sound.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Capt  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  Flag-Officer 
of  the  South- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and 
the  troops  on  board  the  transports  by  Brig.-Gea 
Shennan. 

The  distance  between  the  forts  is,  by  coast 
survey,  two  and  Ave  eighths  miles. 

The  enemy's  fleet  had  been  collecting  in  our 
waters  since  the  morning  of  the  fourth  instant, 
and  had  increased  in  the  afternoon  to  tliirty-two 
war  steamers  and  transports. 

On  receiving  a  despatch  to  this  eifect  from  Col. 
Wm.  C.  Hayward,  commanding  the  troops  at 
Camp  Walker,  I  left  my  headquarters  in  Beau- 
fort, and  repaired  by  steamer  to  Bay  Point,  which 
I  reached  at  six  p.m.,  passing  on  the  way  the  ever- 
watchful  little  fleet  of  Flag-Ofiicer  Tatnall,  Con- 
federate States  Navy. 

After  remaining  in  consultation  until  half-past 
one  A.M.,  with  Col.  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant,  Com- 
mandant of  the  port,  I  took  my  departure,  leav- 
ing him  such  general  instructions  as  the  uncer- 
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tain  mode  and  direction  from  which  an  attack 
might  be  expected  would  permit.  I  then  visited 
Commodore  Tatnall,  and  after  an  interchange  of 
views,  took  leave,  crossed  over  to  Hilton  Head 
Island,  landed  there  at  daylight  on  the  fifth,  and 
immediately  despatched  a  courier  to  Braddock^s 
Point,  south  end  of  the  island,  ordering  Captain 
Stnart*s  company,  Ninth  regiment,  to  march  on 
Fort  Walker,  and  embark  thence  to  strengthen 
Capt  Elliott* s  gunners  in  Fort  Beauregard.  This 
company  did  not  leave  on  the  sixth  as  proposed, 
as  Capt  Sassard,  of  the  steamer  Edisto,  failed  to 
comply  with  his  orders  to  carry  it  across  early 
in  the  morning.  They  were  despatched,  how- 
ever, by  the  first  steamer  at  my  disposal,  on  the 
seventh,  and  before  they  had  reached  half-way 
across  the  bay,  they  wore  cut  off  from  Bay  Point 
by  the  advancing  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  Skull  Creek,  where  Capt  Stu- 
art disembarked  his  whole  command  in  safety. 

On  inspecting  Fort  Walker,  shortly  after  my 
airival,  I  found  twenty  guns  of  various  calibre 
mounted  upon  the  ramparts,  thirteen  of  which 
were  on  the  Channel  Battery,  viz. : 

One  ten-inch  colimibiad  in  the  centre,  flanked  to 
the  right  by  five  thirty-two-pounders,  and  one 
nine-inch  Dahlgren  rifled  cannon,  and  to  the  left 
by  six  other  cannon  in  the  following  order : 
North  bastion,  one  thirty-two-pounder. 
South  bastion,  one  thirty -two -pounder,   one 
eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  long  twelve-pounder. 
South  flank  of  bastion,  one  navy  thirty-two- 
pounder. 

Demilune,  two  twenty-four-pounders. 
Redan,  one  navy  eight-inch  howitzer. 
Of  these  eight  guns,  one  in  the  north  bastion 
and  two  in  the  south  flank,  could  occasionally  be 
used  against  the  ships-of-war ;  the  rest  were  for 
the  land  defence. 

To  man  the  guns  within  the  Fort^  and  for  an 
infantry  reserve  outside,  we  had,  until  reenforce- 
ments  came  from  Savannah,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  sixth,  two  companies  of  CoL  Wagoner's  First 
regiment  artillery;  South-Carolina  Militia,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  three  companies 
Col  Hey  ward's  Ninth  regiment  South  -  Carolina 
volunteers,  numbering  two  hundred  and  ten ;  four 
companies  Colonel  K  G.  M.  Dunovant's  Twelfth 
regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  under  Major 
Jones,  numbering  two  hundred  and  six.  Total 
men,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

There  were  stationed  on  the  beach  at  Camp 
Lookout^  six  miles  off,  Capt  J.  H.  Screven's 
mounted  guerrillas,  numbering  sixty-five,  who  act- 
ed as  scouts  and  couriers. 

About  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  fifth.  Commo- 
dore Tatnall,  who  had  boldly  attacked  the  ene- 
my's gunboats  on  the  previous  day,  again  gal- 
lantly steamed  out  to  exchange  shots  with  them, 
but  he  was  met  by  too  large  a  force,  and  therefore 
retreated  slowly  behind  our  forts.  The  enemy 
followed,  and  engaged  both  batteries  for  about 
forty-five  minutes,  with  no  other  injury  than 
three  men  slightly  burnt  in  Fort  Beauregard  from 
the  explosion  of  a  caisson  struck  by  a  rifle  shell. 
On  the  sixth  instant,  the  fleet  and  transports, 


which  had  increased  to  about  forty -five  sail, 
would  probably  have  attacked  us  had  not  the 
weather  been  very  boisterous.  In  the  afternoon, 
about  four  p.m.,  we  received  our  first  reenforce- 
ments  from  Georgia,  four  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
fantry, under  command  of  Capt  Berry,  C.  S.  A.» 
and  Capt  Read's  battery  of  two  eleven-pound 
howitzers  and  fifty  men. 

I  have  reason  for  supposing  that  this  assistance 
would  have  arrived  sooner,  for  Gen.  A.  P.  Law- 
ton,  commanding  Provisional  forces  in  Georgia, 
wrote  from  Savannah  to  Col.  Heyward,  on  the 
fourth  instant,  half  past  eight  p.m.,  as  follows: 
"  From  a  despatch  received  to-day  from  Gen.  Rip- 
ley, I  infer  that  you  (CoL  W.  C.  Heyward)  have 
been  sufficiently  reenforced  from  his  coumiand 
imtil  the  plans  of  the  enemy  shall  be  more  fully 
developed." 

Two  hours  after  the  gallant  Georgians  came  to 
the  rescue,  I  received  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  Col.  De  Saussure's  Fifteenth  regiment  South- 
Carolina  volunteers,  six  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
had  landed  at  Seabrook's  WharfJ  upon  Skull 
Creek,  and  were  close  at  hand. 

At  last  the  memorable  seventh  dawned  upon 
us,  bright  and  serene ;  not  a  ripple  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  water  to  disturb  the  accuracy  of  fire 
fix)m  the  broad  decks  of  that  magnificent  armada, 
about  advancing  in  battle  array,  to  vomit  forth 
ite  iron  hail  with  all  the  spitefiU  energy  of  long- 
suppressed  rage  and  conscious  strength.  At 
twenty-five  minutes  past  nine  a.m.,  one  nine-inch 
Dahlgren  gun  opened  fire  upon  the  sixty -gun 
steamship  Wabash,  flag-ship  of  Capt.  Du  Pont, 
which  led  the  van,  closely  succeeded  by  fourteen 
other  large  steamers  and  gunboats. 

The  shell  fix)m  the  Dahlgren  exploded  near  the 
muzzle,  and  was  harmless.  Other  shots  followed 
from  both  forta,  and  soon  the  fire  became  gen- 
eral on  land  and  water.  In  spite  of  our  fire,  direct- 
ed with  deliberation  and  coolness,  the  fleet  soon 
passed  both  batteries,  apparently  unharmed,  and 
then  returning,  delivered,  in  their  changing  rounds, 
a  terrific  shower  of  shot  and  shell  in  flank  and 
front 

Besides  this  moving  battery,  the  Fort  was  enfi- 
laded by  two  gunboats,  anchored  to  the  north, 
off  the  mouth  of  Fish  Hall  Creek,  (F  H)  on  sketch, 
and  another  at  a  point  (C)  on  the  edge  of  the 
shoal  to  the  south.  This  enfilading  fire  on  so 
still  a  sea  annoyed  and  damaged  us  excessively, 
particularly  as  we  had  no  gun  on  either  flank  of 
the  bastion  to  reply  with;  for  the  thirty-two- 
pounder  on  the  right  flank  was  shattered  very 
early  by  a  round  shot ;  and  in  the  north  flank, 
for  want  of  a  carriage,  no  gun  had  been  mounted* 
After  the  fourth  fire,  the  ten -inch  oolumbiad 
bounded  over  the  hurter,  and  became  useless. 
The  twenty-four-pounder  rifled  cannon  was  chok- 
ed while  ramming  down  a  shell,  and  lay  idle  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  engagement 

The  shells  for  the  nine-inch  Dahlgrens  were 

also  too  large;  the  fourth  shell  attempted  to  be 

rammed  home,  could  not  be  driven  below  the 

trunnions,  and  was  then,  at  great  risk,  dischai^ged. 

Thus  far  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been  en< 
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dured  and  replied  to  with  the  unruffled  courage 
of  veterans.  At  half-past  ten  o*clock  our  gunners 
became  so  &tigued  that  I  left  the  Fort,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  my  volunteer  aids,  Capt  U. 
Rose,  and  went  back  to  Capt.  Rcad^s  battery, 
(one  and  three  quarter  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fort,)  and  brought  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
back  to  take  the  places  of  our  exnausted  men  in- 
side the  Fort 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  with  Capt  Read^s 
company,  that  CoL  W.  11.  Stiles  rode  up  and  re- 
ported his  regiment  about  two  miles  distant  I 
instantly  directed  my  aid,  Lieut  Drayton,  to  ac- 
company CoL  Stiles  to  the  road  alon^  which  his 
regiment  was  advancing,  and  to  station  it  in  po- 
sition by  the  side  of  the  other  Georgia  troops. 
On  entering  the  Fort  with  Capt  Read's  company, 
they  were  cordially  greeted  by  both  officers  and 
men. 

The  vigorous  attack  from  the  fleet  continued 
unabated,  with  still  no  decided  damage  to  any  of 
their  ships.  About  half-past  twelve  p.m.,  I  again 
went  out  of  the  Fort,  with  my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Capt  Young,  for  the  purpose  of  muster- 
ing together  the  infantry  and  reserves,  and  have 
them  in  readiness  for  any  eventuality.  Before 
leaving,  however,  I  turned  over  the  command  to 
Col.  Heyward,  with  directions  to  hold  out  as  long 
as  any  effective  fire  could  be  returned. 

Having  mounted  our  horses,  we  rejoined  the 
troops  near  Hospital  No.  Two.  I  received  infor- 
mation, through  one  of  the  videttes,  that  a  steam- 
er and  small  boats  were  sounding  close  to  the 
beach ;  I  detached  Capt  Berry,  with  three  compa- 
nies of  his  battalion,  under  the  guidance  of  Capt 
Ephraim  Barnard,  volunteer  aid,  by  a  road  marked 
K,  to  watch  the  enemy,  beat  them  back  if  they 
attempted  to  land,  and  give  notice  if  he  wanted 
support  I  then,  with  some  of  my  staff,  rode  to 
collect  together  the  other  troops,  who,  through 
ignorance  of  our  inland  roads,  had  lost  tlieir 
wav,  and  had  not  yet  come  up. 

On  the  road  marked  D,  leading  to  the  wharf  on 
Skull  Creek,  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  Fort 
Walker,  I  unexpectedly  met  Gen.  Ripley  and 
staff.  Saluting  him,  I  enquired  if  he  visited  the 
island  to  assume  command,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  go  back  with  me  into  the  Fort  ?  He  said  no, 
but  that  he  would  return  to  Coosawhatchie  to 
collect  and  bring  back  two  or  three  regiments  to 
my  support  We  then  moved  from  under  the 
fire  of  the  ships  to  the  shelter  of  some  myrtles, 
where  we  could  not  be  seen. 

I  then  stated  to  him  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing, how  the  men  fought,  that  the  day  was  going 
against  us,  and  that  I  was  then  collecting  my  for- 
ces for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  if 
compelled  to  defend  the  island,  it  should  be  re- 
tained to  the  last  extremity.  We  then  parted, 
he  taking  the  road  toward  the  ferry,  and  I  in 
pursuit  of  the  purposes  which  brought  me  out 
of  the  Fort 

On  reaching  my  reserves,  at  Hospital  No.  Two,  I 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  ceased  making  sound- 
ings, and  had  gone  back  to  sea;  whereupon  I 


despatched  Capt  Read  to  order  Capt  Berry  to 
return  from  the  beach. 

Two  o'clock  had  now  arrived,  when  I  noticed 
our  men  coming  out  of  the  Fort,  which  they  had 
bravely  defended  for  four  and  a  half  hours  against 
fearful  odds,  and  then  only  retiring  when  idl  but 
three  of  the  guns  on  the  water-front  had  been 
disabled,  and  only  five  hundred  pounds  of  pow- 
der in  the  magazine ;  commencing  the  action 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  inside  the 
Fort,  afterward  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  by  the  accession  of  Read's  battery. 
These  heroic  men  retired  slowly  and  sadly  fi-om 
their  well-fought  guns,  which,  to  have  defender! 
longer,  would  have  exhibited  the  energy  of  de- 
spair rather  than  the  manly  pluck  of  the  true 
soldier. 

The  defence  of  this  post  involved  a  two-fold 
preparation. 

First,  to  repel  the  attack  from  the  fleet ;  and, 
second,  an  assault  by  the  beach  from  the  troops 
upon  the  transports. 

By  the  beach  we  had  to  provide  against  an  at- 
tack from  the  north,  under  cover  of  the  bluff 
south  of  Fish  Hall  Creek,  (marked  on  the  map 
F  H,)  and  from  the  south  (S)  by  the  beach, 
under  cover  of  the  woods  between,  (J  and  S,) 
where  a  picket  of  men  were  posted,  under  Capt 
Paul  H.  Seabrook;  and,  lastly  by  the  road, 
marked  (K),  leading  from  the  beach  to  the  second 
hospital  To  guard  against  surprise,  either  by 
Fish  Hall  Creek  or  by  the  beach,  (at  J  and  S,J 
when  I  was  returning  to  the  Fort  with  a  portion 
of  Capt  Read's  company,  I  at  the  same  time 
led  up  Col.  De  Saussure's  regiment  to  the  hollow 
(marked  P)  west  of  the  wood,  and  directed  them 
to  lie  down.  They  were  perfectly  masked  from 
the  fire  of  the  Fort,  but  not  that  of  the  fleet,  for 
the  watchmen  at  the  mastheads  gave  notice  of 
their  position,  compelling  Col.  De  Saussure  after 
a  short  time,  to  fall  back  under  a  heavy  fire,  to  a 
less  dangerous  locality. 

Had  the  intrenched  camp,  with  storehouses 
and  magazines,  been  made  in  time,  several  lives 
and  large  quantities  of  public  property  might 
have  been  saved.  But  it  was  impossible  to  have 
made  this  within  the  short  time  and  with  the 
diminutive  forces  at  my  disposal ;  for  on  my  ar- 
rival at  headquarters  in  Beaufort,  on  the  night  of 
the  seventeenth  of  October,  the  number  of  troops 
at  Camp  Walker  was  but  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  afterwards  increased,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-two,  by  the 
accession  of  four  companies  under  Major  Jones, 
of  the  Twelfth  regiment  South-Carolina  volun- 
teers. To  this  may  be  added  the  engineer  force 
of  some  sixty  men,  who,  with  the  soldiers, 
worked  incessantly  day  and  night  As  for  evi- 
dence of  what  they  accomplished,  the  eight-incli 
columbiad,  on  the'watcr-fix>nt,  was  onlv  mounted 
on  the  first  of  November,  one  eight-inch  howitzer 
in  the  salient  of  the  south  bastion,  mounted  on 
the  fourth ;  one  thirty-two  pounder  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  bastion,  mounted  on  the  fifth ;  one 
eight-inch  howitzer,  mounted  on  a  ship-carriage ; 
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embnsure  cut  through  parapet  of  demilune ;  on 
the  night  of  the  fifth  covered  way  and  hot-shot 
furnace  for  forty-two  pounders,  constructed  of 
earth  and  dry  masonry— -on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth — together  with  wads  of  moss  and  hay  for 
same,  splinter-proof^  occupying  only  one  half 
terreplein  behind  the  principal  traverse,  which 
was  finished  on  the  morning  of  the  engagement, 
(seventh  instant,)  the  material  not  having  arrived 
before  the  fourth  instant 

The  retreat  was  commenced  about  three  p.ic., 
toward  Ferry  Point,  about  six  miles  ofif,  CoL 
De  Saussure  s  regiment  and  Gapt  Read^s  com- 
pany of  artillery  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  half- 
past  one  A.M.,  by  the  aid  of  Com.  TatnalFs  fleet, 
the  steamer  St  Louis  and  Edisto  and  three 
large  flats,  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  each,  the  troops  were  all  safely  em- 
barked, without  provisions ;  no  ammunition  but 
what  was  contained  in  the  cartridge-boxes,  (the 
one  hundred  thousand  cartridges  I  had  made 
requisition  for,  and  been  anxiously  expecting, 
not  having  reached  us  till  after  the  battle.)  Fear- 
ing that  our  retreat  would  be  cut  off  by  the  ene- 
my's gunboats  at  Skull  Creek,  no  other  alterna- 
tive was  left  but  to  leave  the  island  and  concen- 
trate upon  the  mainland,  where  we  would  be 
enabled  to  fight  the  enemy  on  more  equal  terms, 
should  he  venture  beyond  the  protection  of  his 
fleet  and  attack  us  there. 

The  muskets  captured  by  the  enemy,  with  the 
exception  of  some  ten  or  fifteen,  were  those  left 
in  the  Fort,  shattered  by  shot  and  shell— others 
left  in  camp,  belonging  to  men  on  sick  leave,  or 
to  those  engaged  in  heating  hot-shot  furnaces 
two  days  before  the  fight — and  some  boxes  of 
arms  which  had  been  left  on  the  wharf  the 
night  before  the  battle,  belonging  to  the  sick 
men  of  CoL  De  Saussure^s  regiment,  who  liad 
been  left  behind  at  Lightwood  Knot  These 
could  have  been  saved,  with  a  box  of  swords, 
if  the  captains  of  the  steamers  Edisto  and  St 
John's  had  not  refused  to  take  them  on  board 
when  directed  to  do  so. 

To  Capt  Tatnall,  Flag-Officer  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  Navy,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
little  fleet,  I  cannot  too  highly  express  my  ad- 
miration of  their  intrepidity  and  hardihood  in 
attacking  the  enemy's  gunboats,  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  instant  These  encounters,  by  inter- 
rupting their  soundings  and  the  location  of  their 
buoys,  no  doubt  prevented  our  being  attacked 
on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  instant,  htfore  our  reen- 
fareementB  reached  us.  I  must  also  acknowledge 
the  assistance  extended  to  us  by  the  gallant 
Commodore  with  his  boats  on  the  night  of  our 
retreat  firom  the  island. 

TORT    BEAURBOARD. 

The  attack  upon  this  fort,  though  not  so  con- 
centrated and  heavy  as  that  upon  Walker,  was 
nevertheless  y^tj  severe.  Its  armament  (see 
accompanying  SKetch)  was  nineteen  guns,  of 
which  the  following,  viz.: 

One  eight-inch  Rodman,  bored  to  twenty-four- 
poundar  and  rifled, 


Two  forty-two-pounders. 

One  eight-inch  columbiad, 

Two  forty-two-pounders,  reamed  to  eight  inch- 
es, and 

One  thirty-two-pounder,  in  hot-shot  battery, 
Were  the  only  guns  capable  of  being  used  against 
the  fleet 

The  force  on  Bay  Point  was  six  hundred  and 
forty  men,  commanded  by  Col.  R.  G.  M.  Duno- 
vant,  Twelfth  regiment  South-Carolina  volun- 
teers. Of  the  above,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  garrisoned  Fort  Beauregard,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Capt  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr., 
Beaufort  Volunteer  Artillery,  Company  A,  Ninth 
regiment,  South-Carolina  volunteers.  The  infan- 
try force  of  Col.  Dunovant's  regiment  was  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  isknd,  and  of  the  defence  of  the  bastion 
line  of  the  Island  Nan'ows,  where  an  attack  was 
expected  from  the  enemy. 

Knowing  how  small  a  force  Capt  Elliott  had 
to  command  his  batteries,  I  ordered,  as  soon  as 
I  reached  Hilton  Head  on  the  fifth  instant,  Capt. 
Stuart's  company,  (Hamilton  Guards,)  Ninth 
regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  to  march  upon 
Fort  Walker  fi*om  Braddock's  Point,  and  take 
thence  the  steamer  Edisto  for  Bay  Point;  but 
the  failure  of  Capt  Sassare,  of  the  Edisto,  to 
fulfil  his  appointment  at  the  hour  designated, 
prevented  me  from  supporting  Capt  Elliott  as  I 
desired.  But  on  Thursday  morning,  seventh 
instant,  having  obtained  the  steamer  Emma,  I 
despatched  Capt  Stuart's  company  in  her  to  Fort 
Beauregard.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  however,  to  the  attack  on  the  batteries  cut 
off  and  compelled  her,  at  the  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted, to  turn  back  and  seek  shelter  in  Skull 
Creek,  on  the  shores  of  which  Capt  Stuart's 
company  safely  disembarked,  and  joined  roe  in 
the  afternoon.  And  here  again  was  exhibited 
another  act  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  our  veteran 
Commodore,  who,  to  save  the  Emma,  interposed 
his  own  frail  flag-steamer  between  her  and  the 
advancing  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Du  Pont,  draw- 
ing upon  himself  her  entire  broadside,  and  thus 
diverting  this  huge  leviathan  temporarily  firom 
her  course,  secured  the  safety  of  the  Emma  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  vessel 

The  non-arrival  of  any  reenforcements  at  Camp 
Walker,  until  the  night  of  the  sixth  instant,  also 
prevented  me  from  sending  the  four  companies  of 
the  Twelfth  regiment,  South-Carolina  volunteers, 
under  Major  Jones,  to  the  support  of  the  other 
six  companies  of  the  regiment  at  Bay  Point 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement  at  this  port, 
the  notable  examples  of  bravery,  the  general  good 
conduct,  their  well-timed  retreat,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  red  lines  on  the  map  ap- 
pended, I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  officii  re- 
ports of  CoL  Dunovant  and  Capt  Elliott  But 
among  the  many  officers  and  men  honorably  no- 
ticed on  this  occasion  in  the  official  report  of  Col. 
Dunovant,  none  of  them  arc  so  justly  entitled  to 
well-merited  encomiums  as  Capt  Stephen  Elliott, 
the  commander  of  the  Fort  Others  may  have 
exhibited  aa  equal  amount  of  cool,  bravery  in 
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front  of  the  foe,  but  his  opportunities  enabled 
him  to  surpass  all  his  brother  officers  in  the 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  defences,  superb  con- 
dition of  his  batteries,  and  in  the  high  discipline 
which  he  had  imparted  to  his  model  company,  the 
creation  of  his  own  inde&tigable  exertions. 

The  delays  and  dangers  incident  to  the  manner 
in  which  troops  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were 
landed  at  the  forts  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster, 
had  attracted  my  most  serious  attention  immedi- 
ately after  I  assumed  command  at  Beaufort  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  ult,  I  immediately 
took  steps  for  remedying  the  first  and  providing 
for  the  latter. 

With  the  double  object  of  landing  supplies  in 
all  weather,  at  Bay  Point,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  furnishing  the  means  of  retreat  beyond  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  I  directed  one  of  my 
volunteer  aids,  T.  R.  S.  Elliott,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  adjacent  creeks  to  the  north  of 
the  Fort  He  reported  that  about  three  miles 
from  Moss  Greek  there  was  a  depth  of  water  suf- 
ficient for  steamers  drawing  seven  feet,  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  and  that  from  thence  a  causeway  of  three 
hundred  yards  over  the  marsh  might  easily  be 
made,  and  furnish  a  sure  means  of  transportation, 
and  thus  avoid  the  losses  and  delays  which  had 
previously  occurred  in  landing  fit)m  the  steamers 
into  fiats  upon  the  beach. 

From  the  point  above  indicated,  in  Moss  Greek, 
fiats  were  to  have  been  provided!,  and  stationed 
to  convey  the  soldiers,  in  case  of  emergency, 
across  the  creek ;  thence,  by  land,  to  Station  Creek, 
where  other  fiats  were  to  be  placed  for  the  same 
object  as  at  Moss  Greek ;  landing  at  St  Helena, 
the  transit  to  Whitehall  Ferry,  opposite  Beaufort, 
was  comparatively  safe. 

On  Hilton  Head  I  also  commenced  repairing 
the  wharf  at  Seabrook's  Landing,  on  Skull  Creek, 
with  a  view  of  transporting  stores  to  Fort  Walk- 
er, when  the  weather  was  too  boisterous  to  land 
them  in  the  surf.  The  completion  of  the  wharf 
was  prevented,  however,  by  the  unexpected  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.  Though  in  its  incomplete 
state,  it  had  been  put  to  successful  use. 

I  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  from  Charles- 
ton two  flats  and  two  troop-boats,  and  fi'om  Savan- 
nah three  large  fiats,  capable  of  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifi;y  men  each,  which  reached  Jenkins's 
Island  Ferry  in  time  to  assist  in  embarking  our 
troops  on  the  night  of  the  retreat  Three  other 
smaller  ones  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  White- 
hall Ferry,  which  assisted  in  performing  the  same 
good  offices  to  Col.  Donovan t's  command.  The 
rest  of  the  scheme,  for  want  of  time  and  flats, 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  I  intended. 

For  the  purpose  of  sending  messages  between 
Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard,  and  thence  to  my 
headquarters  at  Beaufort,  I  had  prepared,  by  the 
assistance  of  Capt  Lynch,  another  of  my  aids,  a 
number  of  signal-flags,  the  designs  of  which  had 
already  been  prepared  and  painted,  and  only 
needed  a  few  more  days  to  have  been  put  in  op- 
eration. 

In  alluding,  as  I  have,  to  these  matters,  I  do 


not  mean  to  reflect  upon  any  person,  as  to  say 
these  pressing  wants  could  have  been  supplied 
anterior  to  the  period  when  I  entered  upon  my 
new  duties.  My  design  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
condition  in  which  I  found  my  command,  and  to 
show  that  I  have  led  no  eftbrt  untried  to  im- 
prove it 

Notwithstanding  the  prompt  measures  adopted 
by  Col.  Dunovant  to  effect  his  retreat  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Narrows,  it  is  surprising,  that  with 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  enemy  (through 
Mr.  Boutelle  and  others  connected  with  the  Coast 
Survey)  his  retreat  had  not  been  intercepted  by 
gunboats  passing  up  towards  Beaufort,  and  mine 
by  other  steamers  making  the  passage  through 
Skull  Creek,  towards  the  ferry  landings.  Why 
they  did  not  adopt  this  course  must  be  left  to 
time  to  explain. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  missing  and  taken  prisoners : 

Killed  in  Fort  Walker, 10 

Wounded  in  Fort  Walker, 20 

Killed  in  Col.  De  Saussure's  Fifteenth  regiment 

South-Carolina  volunteers, 1 

Wounded  severely, 15 

Wounded  in  Fort  Beauregard, 13 

Total  killed  and  wounded, 50 

Missing, 4 

Taken  prisoners,  sick  in  hospital, 3 

Total  killed,  wounded,  missing  and  taken 
prisoners, 60 

The  heads  of  the  quartermaster's  and  commis- 
sary's department**,  Major  E.  Willis  and  Capt.  C. 
D.  Owens,  have  discharged  their  several  duties 
with  economy  and  fidelity.  The  reports  hereunto 
appended  of  these  officers  and  their  assistants, 
show  how  unwearied  and  earnest  were  their  ef- 
forts to  save  the  public  property  left  at  the  head- 
quarters at  Beaufort  I  roust  likewise  make  hon- 
orable mention  of  GoL  W.  G.  Heyward,  Ninth 
regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  who  com- 
manded in  Fort  Walker  and  its  vicinity,  and 
who,  during  the  battle,  made  the  best  use  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  Col.  John  A.  Wagoner,  First 
regiment  artillery,  South-Carolina  militia,  support- 
ed by  Major  Arthur  M.  Huger,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, was  placed  in  the  immediate  command  of 
all  the  batteries,  nine  of  which,  upon  the  water- 
front, were  manned  by  the  German  artillery  com- 
panies A  and  B,  Captains  Harms  and  Warner, 
First  regiment  of  artillery,  South-Carolina  militia^ 
all  of  whom  fought  under  the  fiag  of  their  adopt- 
ed country  with  an  enthusiasm  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed,  had  they  been  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  own  fatherland. 

The  remaining  four  batteries  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  water-front,  were  under  the  direction  of 
Capt  Bedon,  Ninth  regiment  South-Carolina  vol- 
unteers ;  the  flanking  and  rear  guns  of  the  Fort 
were  manned  by  detachments  from  Captains  He- 
don's,  Cannady's  and  White's  companies.  Ninth 
regiment  South  -  Carolina  volunteers.      Miyor  F. 
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D.  Lee,  South-Carolina  engineers^  and  construct- 
ing en^neer  of  Fort  Walker,  not  only  fought 
gallantly  at  the  batteries,  but  afforded  valuable 
assistance  at  other  points  in  the  work  during  the 
contest 

Capt  Joseph  A.  Yates,  battalion  South-Caro- 
lina artillery,  and  acting  ordnance  officer,  was 
zealous  in  the  execution  of  all  the  duties  assigned 
to  him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  has  since  recovered,  and  is 
again  ready  in  another  field,  to  resist  all  maraud- 
ers that  approach  our  shores. 

Dr.  Ogeer  and  his  able  assistants,  Drs.  "W.  C. 
Raven  el  and  William  Elliott^  a  volunteer  fV*om  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  were  present,  and  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  in  the  hospitals.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret the  painful  wound  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ogeer  as  Medical  Director 
in  my  medical  district 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  my  aids, 
Captain  Henry  E.  Young,  and  Lieut  J.  E.  Dray- 
ton ;  as  also  that  of  the  gentlemen  composing  my 
volunteer  staff,  Captains  L.  Cheeves,  11.  Rose,  E. 
Lynch,  J.  E.  Eddings,  J.  J.  Middleton,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  M.  Huger. 

The  names  of  the  officers  and  men  not  men- 
tioned in  my  report  will  be  found  deservedly 
mentioned  in  the  official  reports  of  the  colonels  of 
raiments,  commandants  of  batteries  and  chiefs 
of  the  general  staff. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Respectfully  yours, 
Thokas  F.  Drayton, 

Bri^adler-Oeneral  Commanding. 

[Official]  John  Withers, 

A.  A.  OeneraL 

niADQCAXTCBS  l>KPAKTMB:fT  SoUTn*CA.BnLIVl,  ) 

Gharlistox,  November  IT,  1661.     j* 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  upon  the  within 
report,  there  are  probably  some  inadvertent  in- 
accuracies— or  to  give  a  report  of  movements  and 
orders  from  these  headquarters,  and  instructions 
given  after  news  was  received  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  intended  for  Port  Royal,  and  how  they 
were  carried  out  and  followed.  I  deem,  however, 
that  no  good  would  result  to  the  service  firom  a 
discussion  of  these  points  at  this  time,  and  re- 
questing that,  should  it  be  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish this  report,  it  should  be  published  with  this 
endorsement    It  is  respectfully  forwarded, 

R.  S.  Ripley, 
Brigadier-Generml  Commanding. 


Doa  31. 


SOUTHERN   RIGHTS    ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  documents  were  found  among 
other  papers  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  November 
twentieth,  1861,  by  the  officers  of  the  gunboat  R. 
B.  Forbes,  in  the  office  of  Charles  E.  Bell,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  that  town. 

xcnTTBS  OF  the  pboceedinos  of  the  southern 

RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST.    HELENA  PARISH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St  Helena  Par- 
iih,  held  in  B^ufort^  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 


October,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Southern  Rights  Association,  Edmund  Rhett, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John  H.  Baker, 
Esq.,  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Hon.  R.  De  Treville,  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  a  prelimina- 
ry meeting,  offered  the  following  Resolutions  and 
Constitution,  as  setting  forth  tibe  circmnstances 
which  rendered  such  an  association  expedient, 
explaining  its  objei;^  and  containing  a  system  of 
rules  proper  for  its  organization,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

We,  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish,  sensible 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  South,  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  controlled  as 
it  now  is  by  a  fanatical  majority ;  and  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  resistance  to  secure  ourselves 
from  further  and  more  enormous  encroachments, 
have  determined  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  protection  and  defence  of  our  rights, 
honor  and  institutions. 

We  do  therefore  now  solemnly  declare  that  we 
will,  with  all  the  means  the  God  of  Nature  has 
given  us,  sustain  any  action  the  State  may  take 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  rights,  the  inter- 
ests, or  the  honor,  of  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  that  we  respond  fully  to  tlic  sen- 
timents entertained  and  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Richland  Association,  at  the 
time  of  its  oi^ganization,  as  follows : 

Re9olvedy  That  the  persevering  and  systematic 
assaults  made  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
by  the  representatives  of  their  people  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  upon  the  property  and 
feelings  of  the  slaveholding  States,  render  it  neces- 
sary and  expedient  that  the  latter  should  adopt 
measures  to  arrest  the  grievances,  and  secure  to 
themselves  that  peace  and  eafety^  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  the  object  of  all  government 

Eesolved^  That  these  attacks  upon  our  honor 
and  our  interest  subject  us  to  insult  and  injury, 
under  which  no  government  is  worth  preserving, 
and  to  avoid  which  any  danger  should  be  encoun- 
tered. 

Ilesohed,  That  firm  and  concerted  action  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  dangerous  aggressions  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  and  the  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Eesohed,  That  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish 
are  now  and  always  will  be  ready  to  obey  the 
call  of  the  authorities  of  South-Carolina,  to  resist 
all  such  encroachments  upon  the  rights,  the  in- 
terests, or  the  honor,  of  the  slaveholding  States 
of  the  Union. 

Reeohed^  further,  That  we  now  form  an  Asso- 
ciation with  the  following 

coNSTmmoN. 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  h% 
^*  The  Southern  Rights  Association  of  St  Helena 
Parish."  Its  object  shall  be  to  organize  more 
effectually  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish  in  sup- 
port of  Southern  interests,  to  insure  concert  of 
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action  among  the  citizens  of  this  and  other  South- 
em  States,  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  to 
maintain  tHe  Federal  compact  in  its  original  puri- 
ty and  simplicity,  as  the  only  means  of  preser>  ing 
the  Union ;  and  to  support  the  State  authorities 
in  any  measure  South -Carolina  may  adopt  for  her 
defence,  or  that  of  her  sister  States,  against  the 
injustice  aad  aggressions  of  those  of  the  North. 

Art  2.  Every  friend  of  the  South  shall  he  con- 
sidered a  member  of  this  Association,  upon  sign- 
ing these  rules. 

Art  8.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ries, and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  chosen  annually,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Association. 

Art  4.  There  shall  be  a  "  Committee  of  Safety" 
annually  appointed,  to  consist  of  fifteen  members, 
for  this  parish,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider 
all  communications  relating  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  to  call  extra  meetings  whenever  five 
of  their  number  may  request  the  President,  or,  in 
his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  to  do  so,  and  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  meetings  such  informa- 
tion and  reports  as  they  may  deem  important 
The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretaries  and 
Treasurer,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council 

Art  5.  There  shall  be  regular  meetings  of  the 
Association  on  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October,  in  each  and  every  year. 

Art  6.  The  Association  shall  appoint  Delegates 
to  other  Southern  Rights  Associations,  Conven- 
tions and  Mass-meetings,  whenever  the  Council 
of  Safety  may  deem  it  expedient  for  its  interests 
and  purposes. 

Art  7.  The  Association  shall  continue  in  ex- 
istence, and  persevere  in  its  efforts,  until  the 
wrongs  of  the  South  are  redressed,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  restored  to  its  original  purity, 
or  the  State  resume  the  powers  heretofore  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  for  special  purposes. 

The  persons  present  at  the  meeting  having  then 
signed  the  original  Constitution,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  copy,  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen  by  acclamation : 

President — Hon.  R.  W.  Barnwell. 

Vice-Presidents — Hoa  R.  De  Treville,  Capt 
John  Fuipp,  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq. 

Recording  Secretary — Dr.  Thos.  Talbird. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — Wm.  H.  Trescot, 
Esq.,  Jos.  Daniel  Pope,  Esq. 

Treasurer — John  M.  Baker,  Esq. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

extra  MEBTIMQ,    1st  NOVEMBER,    1850. 

At  an  extra  meeting,  held  this  day  at  the  Arsenal, 
the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  then  stated  that  the  immediate  object 
of  this  meeting  was  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Association,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
^*  Council  of  Safety'*  for  the  first  annual  term,  and 
he  appointed  the  following  gentlemen : 


COUNCIL  or  8AFETT. 


Fi>r  A.  Beltna  Inland. 
Jos.  J.  Pope,  Sen., 
Jos.  D.  Edings, 
Daniel  Jenkins, 
Edgar  Fripp, 
F.  0.  P.  Fripp, 
Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Scott 


For  Btat^fitrL 
Jofl.  Hazel, 
John  6.  Barnwell, 
George  P.  Elliott, 
F.  F.  Sams, 
B.  I.  Johnson, 
T.  0.  Barnwell, 
Wm.  H.  Cuthbert, 
A.  M.  N.  Cunningham, 
Dr.  John  N.  Johnson. 


On  motion  by  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  it  was 

Resolted^  That  the  President,  the  Hon.  R  W. 
Barnwell,  be  requested,  as  soon  after  his  return 
firom  the  Nashville  Convention  as  may  suit  his 
convenience,  to  embody  his  views  on  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  South  at  the  present  crisis, 
in  a  form  suitable  for  publication,  and  tliat  they 
be  printed  by  this  Association. 

On  motion  by  the  same  gentleman,  it  was  also 

Eesolted^  That  the  Trea.surer  be  authorized  to 
receive  voluntary  contributions  from  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  to  assist  the  Southern 
Riglits  Association  of  Charleston  in  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  other  publica- 
tions, and  instructed  to  forward  the  amount  so 
obtained  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  said  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  John  Fripp,  it  was  fur- 
ther 

Resolved^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized 
and  instructed  to  receive  contributions,  which 
shall  in  all  cases  be  entirely  voluntary,  for  the 
use  of  this  Association. 

The  Association  then  adjourned, 

REGULAR  MEETINO,    18tH   JANUARY,    1851. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Capt 
John  Fripp.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  motion  by  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  Esq.,  it 
was 

Resohed,  That,  as  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
South-Carolina,  we  are  now  and  ever  will  be  op- 
posed  to  the  late  measures  of  Congress,  known 
as  the  *^  Compromise  of  1850;'*  that  we  con- 
sider them  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  degrad- 
ing to  the  South ;  that  they  indicate  a  settled 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Nortli,  not  only 
to  interfere  with  our  property,  but  to  deprive  us 
of  all  political  power  in  the  Union ;  and  that,  in 
the  language  of  Judge  Cheves,  we  will  agitate, 
agitate,  agitate  this  (juestion,  until  we  shall  fin- 
ally dissolve  all  political  connection  with  the 
North,  and  establish  a  government  at  the  South 
with  new  guards  for  our  fiiture  security. 

Resolved^  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  South-Carolina  at  its 
late  session;  that  we  consider  its  deliberations 
as  characterized  by  firmness,  tempered  with  pru- 
dence ;  that  we  approve  of  the  increase  of  the 
taxes,  as  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
and  as  necessary  to  such  military  and  other  pre- 
parations as  we  may  require ;  that  we  approve 
of  the  call  of  the  Convention  of  the  State,  to  do- 
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liberate  and  determine  upon  the  final  course  that 
South-Carolina  should  adopt,  and  of  a  Southern 
Congress,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  united  action 
of  the  South — this  being,  above  all  things,  of 
the  first  importance,  we  should  use  every  means 
in  our  power  to  secure  it 

"^     And  on  motion  of  William  II.  Trescot,  it  was 
further 

ReBolvedy  That  while  we  are  willing  to  act 
with  the  South  in  any  way  that  the  South  will 
declare  she  is  ready  to  act,  we  believe  and  are 
resolved  by  our  action  to  manifest  our  belief  that 
in  the  crisis  that  has  come,  the  trust  of  South- 
Carolina  is,  under  God,  in  herself 

With  reference  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting,  the  Treasurer  reported  that  he  was 
Btill  receiving  contributions  for  the  use  of  the 
Publishing  Committee  of  the  Southern  Rights 
Association  of  Charleston,  but  as  the  contribut- 
ing members  had  not  all  paid  up  their  subscrip- 
tions, he  had  not  yet  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  sufB- 
cient  importance  to  be  remitted.  There  bein^  no 
other  business  before  the  Association,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 

EXTRA  MEBTIKO,    IOtH  XARCn,    1851. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Recording 
Secretary,  John  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  acted  as  Secre- 
tary. The  President  then  stated  that  he  had 
called  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Association  an  invitation  from  the  S.  R. 
Association  of  Orangeburg,  to  send  delegates  to 
a  Convention  of  Associations,  to  be  held  at  Co- 
lumbia on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  and 
also  an  invitation  from  the  S.  R.  Association  of 
Charleston,  to  send  delegates  to  a  similar  Con- 
yention,  to  be  held  in  Charleston,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  next 

These  communications  having  been  read  to 
the  meeting,  on  motion  of  Jos.  D.  Pope,  Esq., 
it  was 

jRetohed,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  and  pro- 
per, and  hereby  recommend  the  assembling  of  a 
Southern  Rights  Conyention  in  Columbia,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  and  that  the  said 
Conyention  be  composed  of  delegates  sent  from 
each  Southern  Rights  Association  in  the  State,  in 
order  to  promote  a  more  effective  organization 
within  our  own  limits,  and  secure  a  greater  unity 
of  feeling  and  action  throughout  the  South.  Sec- 
ondly, 

Hesohedy  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  select  fiye  gentlemen,  to  represent 
this  Association  in  the  said  Conyention. 

Under  the  second  resolution  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  J.  D.  Pope,  Capt  John  Fripp,  Col. 
R.  de  Treville,  Capt  B.  R.  Bythewood,  and  Capt 
J.  G.  Barnwell ;  who,  after  a  short  consultation, 
reported  the  following  nomination  for  delegates : 
the  Hon.  R.  de  Treville,  Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Scott,  CoL 
G.  P.  Elliott,  Jos.  D.  Pope,  Wm.  H.  Trescot ; 
which  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

There  being  no  other  business  before  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


BBGULAB  MBBTINO,  MOKDAT,  14Tn  APRIL,  1851. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Ed- 
mund Rhett,  Esq.,  the  minutes  of  the  last  two 
meetings  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  as  adopted  and 
published  by  the  Southern  Rights  Association  of 
Orangeburg,  were  read : 

Whereoiy  A  Convention  of  the  S.  R.  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  has  been  proposed  by  this  As- 
sociation, to  bo  held  at  Columbia  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next,  and  a  similar  Convention 
has  been  proposed  by  the  S.  R.  Association  of 
St  Philip's  and  St  MichaeFs,  to  be  held  at 
Charleston,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  same 
month;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  to  ayoid  any  embarrassment 
which  may  arise  from  conflicting  proposals,  and 
to  promote  harmonious  action,  this  Association 
withdraws  its  proposals  of  a  general  Convention 
of  the  S.  R  Associations  of  the  State  at  Colum- 
bia, and  will  send  delegates  to  the  Convention 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Charleston  in  May  next. 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence be  instructed  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
preamble  and' resolution  to  such  Associations  of 
the  State  as  haye  accepted  the  proposal  made  by 
this  Association. 

[Signed]  J.  W.  Taylor, 

HEiatY  Ellis, 

Sees,  of  O.  a  B.  A88. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above,  H.  M.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Orangeburg  S.  R.  Association 
has  withdrawn  its  proposal  that  a  Convention  of 
the  S.  R.  Associations  of  the  State  be  held  at 
Columbia,  in  &yor  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  S. 
K  Association  of  St  Philip's  and  St  Michael's, 
that  a  similar  Conyention  be  held  in  Charleston 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May  next;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  tiie  delegates  appointed  by  this 
Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  to  the  Conyen- 
tion proposed  to  be  held  at  Columbia,  be  re- 
quested to  attend  instead  that  to  be  held  in 
Charleston. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

REGULAR    MEETmO,    MOXDAT,    14tII  JULY,    1851. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Safety  re- 
ported that  a  requisition  had  been  made  upon 
him  by  the  Central  Committee  for  the  names  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  this  Association, 
which  he  had  furnished  accordingly. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  under  a  resolu- 
tion passed  eleventh  Noyember,  1851,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  receive  contributions  to  assist  the  S. 
R.  Association  of  Charleston  in  printing  and  cir- 
culating tracts,  etc.,  he  had  collected  a  small 
sum 

On  motion  of  Edmund  Ehett>  Esq.,  it  was 
then 
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Besohsdy  That  the  Treasurer  be  inf;tructed  to 
pay  over  the  amount  collected  by  him  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

BXTKA   UEBTINO,   MONDAY,    15tH  SEFTEMBEB,   1851. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  CoL  R.  de  Treville,  First 
Vice-President,  and  Charles  £.  Bell,  Esq.,  acted 
as  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Safety  stated 
tliat  under  the  instruction  of  the  Constitution, 
he  had  called  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing Delegates  to  represent  this  Association 
in  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Walterborough, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  instant,  for  nominating  can- 
didates for  the  Southern  Congress  in  the  Vllth 
Congressional  District 

lie  also  read  a  letter  from  the  lion.  R.  W. 
Barnwell,  resigning  his  office  as  President  of  the 
Association,  which  resignation  was,  on  motion  of 
Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  J.  G.  Barnwell,  it  was 

Hesolved,  That  the  Chairman  do  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Five  to  nominate  delegates  for 
the  Convention  about  to  be  held  at  Walter- 
borough. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed :  J.  G.  Barnwell,  J.  A.  Johnson, 
R.  Reynolds,  J.  M,  Baker,  and  Edgar  Fripp — 
who,  after  consultation,  nominated  the  following 
as  delegates :  Geo.  P.  Elliott,  \Vm.  II.  Cuthbcrt, 
\Vm.  11.  Trescot,  Daniel  Jenkins,  and  John 
Fripp,  and  the  Association  unanimously  con- 
firmed this  nomination. 

On  motion  of  Col.  George  P.  Elliott,  it  was 

JResohed^  That  the  Con.stitution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  names  of  the  signers,  be  read 
to  the  meeting.     This  wa«  done  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Robert  Chisolm,  Esq.,  it  was 

Hesohed,  That  a  Committee,  to  consist  of 
three,  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  draft 
resolutions  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, held  in  Charleston  in  May,  to  be  laid 
before  this  Association  at  its  anniversary  meet- 
ing. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed:  Edmund  Rhett,  Samuel  Prio- 
leau,  and  Jos.  Hazel 

On  motion  of  G.  P.  Elliott,  it  was 

Reached,,  That  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  K. 
Paulding,  to  a  Southern  Rights  Meeting,  in 
Charleston,  be  read  to  this  Association. 

Which  was  done  accordingly. 

On  motion,  the  Association  was  then  ad- 
journed until  the  second  Monday,  thirteenth 
October  next 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Pope,  it  was 

Resolted^  That  the  minutes  be  amended  as 
follows : 

Resolved^  That  in  case  of  the  inability  of  any 
of  the  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  Waltcr- 
boro'  meeting,  to  be  present  at  such  meeting,  the 
President  do  appoint  others  in  their  place. 


ANKIYERSART    MSSTIMO,    VOVDAT,    18tH    OCTOBBB, 

1851. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Col.  R.  de 
Treville,  First  Vice-President,  and  Charles  E. 
Bell,  Esq.,  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  under 
the  instruction  of  a  rcsolutioa,  passed  at  the  las 
meeting,  he  had  appointed  R.  Chisolm  and  Sam'l 
Prioleau,  Esqs.,  to  attend  the  Walterboro'  meet- 
ing, of  twenty-fiflh  September  last  in  place  of 
Messrs.  John  Fripp  and  Dan'l  Jenkins,  who  de- 
clined attending. 

Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  resolutions  approving 
of  the  Charleston  Convention,  held  in  May  last, 
presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved  1st  That  we  approve  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  in  May  last  as  a  faithful 
response  to  the  voice  of  their  constituents. 

Resolved  2d.  That  we  approve  of  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  to  that  body,  by  the  Delegation 
of  this  Association,  recommending  the  early  with- 
drawal of  the  State  from  the  Federal  Union,  as 
the  only  practicable  remedy  for  our  wronfrs,  and 
that  events  of  a  later  date  in  the  neigjj  boring 
States  confirm  us  in  the  necessity  of  tliat  deter- 
mination. 

Recited  3d.  That  in  recommending  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  State,  the  adoption  of 
this  la.st  resolution  of  an  oppressed,  disparaged, 
and  outraged  people,  we  are  so  far  from  being 
conscious  of  recommending  anything  inconsist- 
ent with  the  original  purpose  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  the  vindication  of  Southern  rights  on 
the  largest  basis,  that  in  omr  judgment  separate 
State  secession  is  the  most^crtain  and  authentic 
measure  for  securing  that  cooperation  of  our 
sister  States,  which  have  been  so  anxiously 
sought  by  us  all,  and  hitherto  in  vain. 

Resolved  4th.  That  we  are  not  without  hop© 
that  when  the  day  for  action  comes,  party  difTer- 
ences  will  be  buried,  and  that  there  will  be  a  cor- 
dial move  of  all  hearts  and  arms  in  tiie  defence 
of  our  altars,  families,  and  soil. 

The  Association  unanimously  adopted  these 
resolutions. 

Col.  Elliott  reported  that  the  delegates  to  Wal- 
terboro*  had  joined  in  nominating  the  Hon.  R. 
Barnwell  Rhett  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Duncan  candi- 
dates for  the  Southern  Congress,  which  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Association. 

The  following  communication  was  handed  to 
the  Association,  and  on  motion  of  Edmund  Rhett, 
Esq.,  it  was  ordered  that  it  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  its  prayer  be  granted.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

To  the  S.  R.  Associati^m  of  St.  Helenn  Parish  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  S.  R.  As- 
sociation of  St  Helena  Parish,  do  hereby  declare 
that  in  our  opinion,  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  these,  and  these  only,  as  set  forth  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words  of  its  Constitution  :  ^  To  organize 
more  effectually  the  people  of  St  Helena  Parish, 
in  support  of  Southern  interests  ;  to  ensure  con- 
cert of  action  among  the -citizens  of  this  and 
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other  Southern  States  for  the  yindication  of  their 
rights;  to  maintain  the  Federal  compact  in  its 
original  purity  and  simplicity,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  Union,  and  to  support  the  State  au- 
thorities in  any  measure  South-Carolina  may  adopt 
for  her  defence  or  that  of  her  sister  States  against 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  those  of  the  North.** 
That  these  words,  so  far  from  giving  any  sanction 
or  encouragement,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, to  the  separate  secession  of  the  State,  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  condemn  it  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object  of  the  Association — the  union  of 
the  South  in  an  organized  resistance  to  Northern 
aggressions ;  that  we  look  upon  the  action  of  this 
Association,  for  effecting  any  object  not  provided 
for  in  its  Constitution,  or  its  adhesion  to  any  par- 
ty so  as  to  use  its  influence  in  elections  within 
the  State,  as  a  perversion  of  the  Constitution,  and 
unjust  to  members  opposed  to  such  action,  and 
that  we  regard  the  late  proceedings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  those  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention approved  of  by  this  Association,  as  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  cause  of  separate  secession 
and  the  success  of  the  secession  party,  they  turn- 
ing the  Association  from  its  true  and  original  pm*- 
poses,  and  causing  it  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  mere  party  organization. 

In  view  of  these  things  we  feel  it  to  be  in- 
consistent with  our  principles  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  names  to  acts  of  an  Association  which 
we  regard  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  Consti- 
tution, and  injurious  to  the  true  interest  of  South- 
Carolina  and  the  South,  and,  therefore,  while  we 
deplore  the  necessity  which  makes  it  our  duty  to 
take  this  step,  and  declare  our  unabated  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Southern  Rights,  and  our  determi- 
nation to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  carry  out  what 
we  deem  to  be  the  true  objects  of  the  Association, 
namely,  to  promote  concert  of  action  in  this  and 
other  Southern  States,  so  as  to  maintain  our 
rights  in  the  Union,  or  prepare  for  a  separate 
Confederacy  out  of  it  We  hereby  tender  our  re- 
signation as  members  of  the  States  Right  Asso- 
ciation of  St  Helena  Parish,  and  request  that  our 
names  be  stricken  from  its  Constitution,  and 
these  our  reasons  for  so  doing  be  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

R.  W.  Barnwell,       J.  S.  Tyler, 
TnoMAS  Talbird,         Robert  J.  Adapts, 
Stephen  Elliott,        William  IIowlev, 
John  M.  Fripp,  M.  Scott, 

Wm.  Frifp,  Sen.,         C.  K.  Osoood, 
Phillp  Givens,  Sam.  C.  Catherwood, 

F.  O.  Fraser,  H.  Slawson,  Jr., 

E.  J.  DuR  Ban,  E,  A.  Blount, 

John  Milne,  E.  B.  Jones, 

Wm.  Fuller,  G.  A.  Mann, 

Aug.  L.  Aimar,  J.  E.  Lambeth, 

Charles  Schultze,      John  E.  Talbird, 
Frank  Talbird,  B.  W.  Barnwell, 

T.  J.  Wells,  M.  P.  0*Connor, 

J.  J.  T.  Pope. 
Their  names  have  been  struck  out,  and  they 
are  no  longer  members  of  that  Association. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  elect  ofB- 
cers  lor  the  second  annual  term.    Dr.  Jacob 


Guerard  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  on  motion, 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  Committee 
to  nominate  officers,  namely  :  Messrs.  J  D,  Pope, 
Robert  Chisolm,  T.  H.  Spann,  and  Nath.  Hey- 
ward.     After  a  short  consultation,  they  nominat- 
ed the  following  gentlemen,  which  nomination    , 
was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Association : 
JPrmdent — Hon.  R.  db  Treville. 
Vice-Presidents  —  Capt  John  Tripp,  Edmund 
Rhett,  J.  D.  Guerard,  Esqs. 
Eecordiiig  Secretary — Charles  E.  Bell,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Secretaries — Wm.  H.  Trescot, 
Jos.  D.  Pope,  Esqs. 

Treasurer — John  M.  Baker. 
The  President  then  appointed  the  Council  of 
Safety,  which  consisted  of  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

For  St  ffeUna  Island.  For  Seat^orU 

Joseph  D.  Edings,  George  P.  EHiott, 

Daniel  Jenkins,  Joseph  Hnzel, 

Edgar  Fripp,  John  G.  Barnwell, 

W.  0.  P.  Fripp,  F.  F.  Sams, 

Br.  J.  A.  P.  Scott,  B.  J.  Johnson, 

Dr.  W.  J.  Jenkins.  W.  H.  Cnthbert, 

T.  G.  Barnwell, 
A.  M.  N.  Cunningham, 
Dr.  Jno.  A.  Johnson. 
There  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. C.  K  Bell, 

Secretary. 
Monday,  October  24, 1851. 

An  extra  meeting  of  the  St  Helena  Parish 
S.  K  Association,  was  held  this  day,  and  a  very 
full  meeting  was  convened  in  the  Market  House. 
The  Hon.  R.  de  Treville,  President,  in  the  chair, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Charles  E.  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary,  D.  L.  Thompson 
was  requested  to  act  in  his  place. 

The  President  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  when  Edmund  Rhett,  Esq.,  offered  as 
follows,  namely: 

JSesohed,  That  this  Association  do  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Central  Southern  R.  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Columbia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember next 

Capt  Edward  Barnwell,  in  seconding  this  reso- 
lution, made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  giving 
his  reasons  for  supporting  Mr.  Pope ;  Mr.  Rhett 
and  Mr.  Chisolm  addressed  the  meeting  in  refer- 
ence to  the  foregoing  resolution,  which  was  then 
put  to  vote  and  carried,  and  the  following  dele- 
gates acccordingly  appointed,  namely :  Capt  E. 
Barnwell,  Edmund  Rhett,  Wm.  H.  Treso^t,  and 
Robert  Chisolm.  William  Henry  Trescot,  Esq., 
offered  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
seconded  by  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  Esq.,  and  unan- 
imously agreed  to,  as  follows : 

The  Southern  Rights  Association  of  St  Helena 
Parish  have  learned,  with  deep  mortification,  the 
result  of  the  late  election  in  the  State.  They  feel 
that  the  safety  of  Carolina  is  perilled  and  the  honor 
of  Carolina  compromised.  Conscious  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  minority  of  the  State,  they  have 
striven  to  make  good  the  resolution  avowed  but 
a  few  months  back  by  the  indignant  enthusiasm 
of  what  seemed  to  be  an  united  people,  they  ac- 
knowledge, with  an  open  and  manly  grief,  the  de- 
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feat  which  no  action  of  theirs  could  have  prevent- 
ed, and  no  weakness  of  theirs  has  deserved.  Un- 
taught even  now  to  submit,  they  will,  at  least, 
learn  to  endure.  But  they  will  hope  that  this 
bitter  endurance  is  not  destined  to  last  forever. 
The  incongruous  alliance  which  won  the  victory, 
will  scarcely  regulate  its  results  in  peace.  Al- 
ready has  the  Greenville  Patriot^  the  representa- 
tive press  of  a  codperation  majority  of  over  three 
thousand,  in  language  characterized  b}'  the  Xa- 
tional  Intelligencer  as  "  Truth,  fitly  and  bravely 
spoken,"  declared  "  it  is  high  time  for  the  coope- 
rationists,  while  fighting  secession  and  knowing 
that  it  will  bring  down  on  the  State  nothing  but 
disaster,  ruin,  and  dishonor,  to  close  their  ex- 
aggerated misrepresentations  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  Federal  Government  They  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  go  with  the  secessionists  and  beyond 
the  secessionists  in  depicting  the  pretended  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  people  of  South-Carolina, 
and  then  ask  them  to  be  quiet  and  submit  to  it 
till  other  States  come  to  their  aid,  who  have  al- 
ready declared,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  that 
they  never  will  come  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. These  pictures  of  our  wrongs  are  untrue, 
and  everywhere  out  of  South-Carolina  they  have 
been  pronounced  untrue  by  the  Southern  people." 
Nay,  this  wing  of  the  cooperation  party  goes  even 
further,  and,  as  if  to  force  upon  attention  the  con- 
sistency of  their  action  with  Cheves,  and  Bam- 
well,  and  Butler,  exclaims :  "  We  are  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people,  and  feel  no  tyranny  or 
oppression."  Time  will  very  soon  determine  which 
is  the  predominating  influence  in  the  codperation 
party  of  South-Carolina,  and  when  the  State  has 
discovered  her  real  foes,  she  will  not  be  long  in 
finding  her  true  friends.    In  the  mean  time,  be  it 

Hesohed^  That  as  the  recent  election  has  placed 
the  character  and  interests  of  the  State  in  the 
hands  of  the  cooperation  party,  we  earnestly 
pray  that  this  solemn  responsibility  be  accepted 
and  discharged  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  undivid- 
ed devotion  to  our  beloved  State. 

Resolved,  That,  ignorant  as  we  are  necessarily 
of  any  system  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
operationists,  we  will  yet  never  desert  the  State 
in  any  contest  she  may  commence ;  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  her  support  in  any  forward  step  she 
may  take  in  the  redress  of  wrongs  of  which  she 
has  not  ceased  to  complain,  and  the  maintenance 
of  rights  which  she  has  not  ceased  to  claim. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Joseph 
Daniel  Pope,  Esq.,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
just  adopted,  be  presented  by  our  delegates  to 
the  Convention  of  Associations  to  meet  in  Colum- 
bia, on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next,  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Southern  Rights  As- 
sociation of  St.  Helena  Parish. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  present  meeting  be  published  in  The  OharleS' 
ton  Mercury  and  South- Carolinian, 

There  being  no  other  business  before  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

D.  L.  Thomson, 

0BCii<4iiji  pro  I01D. 


The  following  are  the  names  signed  to  the 
Original  Constitution  of  the  Southern  Rights  As- 
sociation of  St  Helena  Parish : 

J.  A.  P.  Scott,  W.  A.  Chaplin, 

E.  M.  Capers,  William  Fuller,  Jr., 

G.  B.  Capers,  William  Adams, 

W.  0.  T.  Fripp,  George  B.  Cuthbert, 

Charley  £.  Bell,  John  S.  Barnwell, 

Joseph  J.  Pope,  Sen.,  James  S.  Perry, 

David  McElheran,  B.  J.  Johnson, 

Frank  Sams,  H.  C.  Pantiss, 

Robert  de  Treville,  A.  H.  Seabrook, 

Richard  do  Treville,  P.  Hamilton, 

John  H.  Webb,  Joseph  R.  Walker, 

John  0.  Barnwell,  Saxby  Chaplin, 

William  H.  Trescot,  C.  Barnwell, 

James  T.  E.  Fripp,  Isaac  Haskell, 

William  T.  Jones,  A.  H.  McTureons, 

John  J.  Smith,  J.  W.  McTureous, 

D.  L.  Thomson,  Benjamin  M.  McTureons, 

John  Fripp,  Thomas  B.  Fripp, 

John  M.  Baker,  John  £.  Fripp, 

John  Milue,  Joseph  J.  Chaplin, 

William  A.  Morcock,  Richard  Chaplin, 

M.  T.  Chaplin,  J.  W.  Patterson, 

Thomas  G.  Barnwell,  J.  S.  Oswald, 

J.  J.  Gucrard,  Horace  H.  Sams, 

B.  R.  Bythewood,  Joseph  J.  Porter, 

D.  D.  Cox,  A.  McNair  Canningham, 

Peter  Brunson,  George  P.  Elliott, 

J.  N.  Vcndier,  J.  F.  Johnson, 

B.  W.  Homan,  Edward  BamwcU, 

John  F.  Chaplin,  D.  B.  Patterson, 

Thomas  0.  Barnwell,  W.  I.  Jenkins, 

A  S.  Card  well,  Joseph  Guerard, 

Samuel  Prioleau,  M.  M.  Zealy, 

W.  J.  Bythewood,  James  Fripp, 

Robert  Chisolm,  R.  Randolph  Sams, 

William  T.  Potter,  J.  E.  L.  Fripp, 

Henry  McKee,   '  M.  B.  Sams, 

Edward  Fripp,  C.  B.  Kirk, 

Andrew  Johnson,  John  F.  Porteona, 

Stephen  G.  Ellis,  William  Fripp,  Jr.,     ' 

Charles  Morgan,  W.  J.  Grayson,  Jr., 

Thaddeus  S.  Tom,  Abrm.  Cockwright, 

John  A.  Johnson,  J.  D.  Guerard, 

H.  £.  Bold,  John  F.  Chaplin,  Jr., 

Joseph  J.  Bamett,  Alexander  R.  Norton, 

Thomas  F.  Rhodes,  David  Wilson, 

J.  T.  Harvey,  Thomas  N.  Slawson, 

John  Bell,  R.  R.  Sams,  signed  already. 

Edgar  Fripp,  L.  Cuthbert, 

James  J.  Chisolm,  T.  W.  Hazel, 

Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr., 

W.  W.  Fripp,  Chariea  G.  Capers, 

James  S.  Pcrryclear,  Middleton  Stuart, 
Daniel  Jenkins,              .    John  E.  Poyas, 

William  H.  C^ithbert,  W.  J.  Albergoth, 

T.  A.  Bell,  Bretandieure,  dead, 

Daniel  P.  Jenkins,  Thomas  R  S.  Elliott, 

William  E.  Pcrryclear,  Haskell  S.  Rhett, 

Joseph  Hosell,  Rev.  C.  0.  Lamoter, 

John  A.  Stuart,  W.  Wright  EUiott, 

John  J.  Rhodes,  WilUam  J.  de  Treville, 

Thomas  S.  Baynard,  James  S.  Perry, 

Stanhope  A.  Sams,  John  H.  McKee, 

R.  W.  Rhodes,  WiUiam  Adams, 

Lewis  A  Johnson,  Benjamin  Adams, 

Edmund  Rhett,  Thomas  B.  Chaplin, 

J.  F.  Bythewood,  Arthur  S.  Gibbes. 
T.  H.  Spann,  —IT.  Y,  7WMm«. 
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Doc.  83.  I 

SPEECH  OF  CARL  SCHURZ 

AT  OOOPEB  INSTITnTR,  K.  T.,  HABCH  6,  1862. 

I  HAYB  not  oome  here  to  plead  the  caase  of  a 
party,  for  in  looking  around  me,  I  heoonie  doubt- 
ful whether  I  belong  to  any ;  nor  with  a  desire 
to  gain  the  faror  of  those  in  power,  for  in  this 
respect  I  have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose ;  nor  to  flatter  the  multitude,  for  I  know 
well  that  much  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  will 
expose  me  to  acrimonious  obloquy  and  vitupera- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  even  think  that  the  remarks  I 
am  going  to  make  will  exactly  fit  the  line  of 
argument  followed  in  the  resolutions  presented 
to  your  consideration.  I  mean  to  speak  the 
truth  as  I  understand  it;  I  shall  give  you  my 
own  ideas,  such  as  they  are.  I  have  travelled 
for  to  obtmn  this  audience  of  the  people,  for 
your  invitation  encountered  my  desire;  and 
shunned  no  inconvenience,  sacrifice,  or  respon- 
sibility. So  you  may  conclude  that  I  am  in 
earnest  Of  you  I  ask  to  lay  aside  to-night 
your  party  prejudices  and  passions;  for  this 
hour  let  your  preconceived  opinions  be  silent. 
I  shall  speak  to  you  from  the  very  depth  of  my 
profouodest  convictions;  listen  to  me  as  one 
sincere  patriot  will  listen  to  another.  [Cheering,] 

Many  of  us  wiU  have  to  confess  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  is  contrary  to  their  first  anti- 
cipations. Eighteen  months  ago  we  did  not 
expect  that  the  people  of  the  South  would  be  so 
ready  to  rush  into  the  suicidal  course  of  open 
rebellion ;  nor  did  the  people  of  the  South,  when 
thej  took  the  fatol  step,  expect  that  the  people 
of  the  North  would  resist  the  treasonable  at- 
tempt with  so  much  determination  and  una- 
nimity. In  this  respect  the  calculations  of  lead- 
ing men  on  both  sides  proved  erroneous.  But 
this  lies  behind  us,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  actual  situation 
as  it  is.  We  are  in  open  civil  war.  A  numerous 
population,  holding  a  very  lar^iro  portion  of  our 
country,  is  in  arms  against  the  Grovernment;  the 
rebellion  against  the  constitutionally  established 
authorities  is  organized  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  avowed  aim  and  object  is  to  disrupt  the 
union  of  these  States,  and  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  some  of  them  a  separate  national  ex- 
istence. The  first  steps  taken  in  that  direction 
were  successful ;  a  separate  Government,  claim- 
ing to  be  independent  of  the  Union,  was  estab- 
lished ;  it  now  defends  itself  with  armed  force 
against  the  lawful  authorities  of  this  Republic 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  actual  situation 
of  things.  It  presents  us  a  twofold  problem : 
first,  to  put  down  the  rebels  in  arms,  and  then 
to  restore  the  Union.  The  first  is  a  military 
problem,  the  second  a  political  one.  They  are, 
in  my  opinion,  so  distinct  from  each  other  that 
I  can  well  conceive  how  the  first  can  be  success- 
fully solved,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  second,  we  can  com- 
pletely fail.  As  to  the  first,  I  will  say  but  little. 
After  Mriotti  disasters  and  a  long  period  spent 


in  preparation,  our  brave  armies  li&ve  achieved 
ffreat  successes,  which  by  some  are  considered 
finally  decisive.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
war  is  practically  ended.  I  must  confess.  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion ;  but  although  I  migut  en- 
deavor to  show  you  that  the  rebels,  however 
severely  pressed  at  the  present  moment,  have 
an  immense  country  to  fidl  back  upon,  in  which 
their  armies,  if  they  succeed  in  escaping  from 
the  Border  States,  may  Prolong  the  struggle  for 
a  considerable  period ;  that  difficulties  of  which 
at  present  we  ibrm  no  adequate  idea  await  our 
victorious  columns  as  they  advance  upon  the 
soil  of  the  enemy ;  that  this  prolongation  of  the 
war  may  bring  great  embarrassments  upon  us, 
financial  distress,  and,  in  case  of  a  serious  re- 
verse to  our  arms,  even  difficulties  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  all  the 
energy  and  patriotism  which  live  in  this  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  put  to  tlie  severest  test — 
aldiough  I  might  show  you  all  this,  and  warn 
you  not  to  abandon  yourselves  too  securely  to 
deceitful  illusions,  yet  I  will  drop  this  subject 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  in  this  hour  of 
triumph  to  speak  of  apprehensions  which,  in- 
deed, may  ana  may  not  be  justified  by  coming 
events.  I  am  willing  to  suppose  for  the  present, 
that  fortune  will  smile  upon  us  as  constantly  as 
many  seem  to  anticipate,  and  that  a  speedy  and 
complete  military  success  will  be  gained,  even 
if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  warfare.  But  the  nearer  we  approach 
this  end,  tlie  greater  are  the  proportions  to 
which  rises  before  my  mind  the  other  problem 
which  this  very  victory  thrusts  upon  us.  To  a 
despotic  government,  the  suppression  of  a  rebel- 
lion and  the  redstablishment  of  the  old  order 
of  things  are  one  and  the  same.  It  sends  its 
armies  into  the  field,  it  beats  the  insurgents^ 
disperses  them,  captures  them,  forces  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms :  now  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  second  part 
of  the  task  begins,  which  consists  in  maintain- 
ing the  authority  so  established.  The  despotic 
government  prevents  and  suppresses  the  utter- 
ance of  every  adverse  opinion;  it  executes 
or  imprisons  every  refiractory  individual;  it 
encounters  by  summary  proceedings  every  ho9> 
tile  intention,  and  while  establishing  by  a  system 
of  constant  and  energetic  pressure  a  state  of 
general  and  complete  submission,  it  restores 
at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  things  origi- 
nally existing  before  the  rebellion  broke  out  It 
can  do  all  this  without  changing  its  attributes 
in  the  least,  for  the  means  it  uses  for  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  and  afterward  for  crushing  out 
the  rebellious  spirit,  are  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  its 
whole  system  of  policy  rests.  It  is  the  rule  of 
absolute  authority  and  force  on  one  side,  and 
absolute  submission  to  this  rule  on  the  other. 
The  same  agencies  which  put  down  the  rebels 
Horn  the  same  operate  in  maintaining  the  re- 
established authority,  and  all  this  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  original  nature  of  the  whole 
poluicid  system. 
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Bat  our  case  is  widely  different.  Oor  system 
of  government  does  not  rest  upon  the  sabmis* 
sion  of  the  people,  but  npon  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent cooperation  of  the  individual.  We 
have  indeed  a  supreme  authority,  but  this  au- 
thority proceeds  directly  from  the  people,  and 
works  through  the  people.  Our  Government 
may  indeed  suppress  a  rebellion  by  force ;  but,  in 
order  to  restoi*e  the  working  of  the  original 
agencies  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is  obliged  to 
restore  the  individual  to  his  original  scope  of 
self-action.  If  it  attempted,  after  having  sup- 
pressed a  rebellion,  to  maintain  its  authority 
permanently  by  the  same  means  by  which  it 
reestablished  it ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  constant 
and  energetic  pressure  of  force,  it  would  not 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  but  completely 
subvert  its  original  basis;  for  the  means  by 
which  it  was  obliged  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government.  In  order  to 
restore  these  principles  to  life,  the  Governmenf 
is  obliged  to  trust  its  authority  to  the  loyal 
action  of  the  people.  There  is  the  embarrass- 
ment which  a  rebellion  in  a  democratic  republic 
will  necessarily  produce,  ^'hat  does  it  mean, 
the  restoration  of  the  Union?  It  means  the 
restoration  of  individual  liberty  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  that  ramidoation  of  political  power  in 
which  self-government  consists.  If  it  meant 
any  thing  else,  if  it  meant  the  permanent  holding 
in  subjection  of  conquered  provinces,  if  it  meant 
the  rule  of  force,  if  it  meant  the  subversion  of 
those  principles  of  individual  liberty  which  are 
the  breath  of  our  political  life,  would  it  then 
not  be  best  to  let  the  rebels  go  ?  Would  it  not 
be  preferable  to  be  content  with  the  modest 
proportions  to  which  the  development  of  things 
has  reduced  us,  to  foster  the  principles  and  in- 
stitutions which  have  made  this  people  great 
and  happy  for  so  long  a  time  with  conscientious 
care,  and  to  trust  to  the  expansive  power  of 
liberty  to  restore  this  Republic  in  some  more  or 
less  remote  future  to  its  former  measure  of 
greatness? 

And  yet,  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  how 
can  we  expect  to  restore  the  Union  but  by  the 
rule  of  force — ^that  is  to  say,  by  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  rebel  States?  But  you  will 
tell  me  that  this  will  not  last  long.  Well,  and 
what  will  determine  this  period?  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  rebellious  spirit;  the  return  of 
sincere  loyalty.  But  when  and  how  will  the 
rebellious  spirit  cease  and  loyalty  return?  True, 
if  this  rebellion  were  nothing  but  a  mere  mo- 
mentnry  whim  of  the  popular  mind,  if  its  causes 
could  be  obliterated  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  in  popular  opinion,  which,  in  matters 
of  minor  importance,  occnr  so  frequently  with 
our  impressionable  people,  then  a  short  military 
occupation  might  answer,  and  pass  over  with- 
out any  serious  effect  npon  our  future  develop- 
ment. But  is  it  til  is?  Look  the  fact  square  in 
the  face.  This  rebellion  is  not  a  mere  momen- 
tary whim,  and  although  but  a  few  men  seem 
to  have  prepared  its  outbreak^  it  la  not  the  mere 


upshot  of  a  limited  conspiracy.  It  is  a  thing  of 
long  preparation ;  nay,  more  than  that :  it  is  a 
thing  of  logical  development.  This  rebellion 
did  not  commence  on  the  day  that  tlie  secession 
flag  was  hoisted  at  Charleston ;  it  commenced 
on  the  day  when  the  slave  power  for  the  first 
time  threatened  to  break  up  this  Union.  [Ap- 
plau9e,] 

Slavery  had  produced  an  organization  of  so* 
ciety  strongly  in  contradistinction  with  *  the 
principles  underlying  our  system  of  government 
— the  absolute  rule  of  a  superior  class,  based 
upon  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  laboring 
population.  Tins  institution,  continually  strug- 
gling against  the  vital  ideas  of  our  political  life, 
and  incompatible  with  a  fi*ee  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  found  itself  placed  in  the  alternative 
of  absolutely  ruling  or  perishing.  Hence  oor 
long  struggles,  so  often  allayed  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  always  renewed  with  increased 
acrimony.  And  as  soon  as  the  slave  interest 
perceived  that  it  could  no  longer  rule  inside  of 
the  Union,  it  attempted  to  cut  loose  and  to  exer- 
cise its  undisputed  sway  outside  of  it  This  was 
logical ;  and  as  long  as  the  relation  of  interests 
and  necessities  remains  the  same,  its  logical  con- 
sequences will  remain  the  same  also.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  doctrine  or  party  creed,  but  of 
history.  Nobody  can  shut  his  eyes  against  so 
plain  and  palpable  a  fact.  How  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  the  origin  of  this  struggle  ?  I  ask 
you,  in  all  sincerity.  Would  the  rebellion  have 
broken  out,  if  slavery  had  not  existed  ?  [^^  3i^, 
no,  noJ^^]  Did  the  rebellion  raise  its  head  at 
any  place  where  slavery  did  not  exist?  Did  it 
not  find  sympathy  and  support  wherever  slavery 
did  exist?  ['^  Yes^  yes,  y«."]  Is  anybody  in 
arms  against  the  Union  but  who  desires  to  per- 
petuate slavery?  What  else  is  this  rebellion 
but  a  new  but  logical  form  of  the  old  struggle 
of  the  slave  interest  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  political  system  ?  Do  not  in- 
dulge in  the  delusion  that  you  can  put  an  end 
to  this  struggle  by  a  mere  victory  in  the  field. 
By  it  you  may  quench  the  physical  power  of 
the  slave  interest^  but  yon  cannot  stifle  its 
aspirations.  The  slave  interest  was  disloyal  as 
long  as  it  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union ;  it  will  be  disloyal  as  long  as  it  will  de- 
sire it.    [Chstrs.] 

And  when  will  it  cease  to  desire  it?  It  may 
for  a  time  sullenly  submit  to  the  power  of  the 
Union,  but  it  will  not  enter  into  harmonious 
cooperation  with  you,  aa  long  as  it  has  aspira- 
tions of  its  own.  But  to  give  up  its  aspirations 
would  be  to  give  up  its  existence;  it  will  there- 
fore not  cease  to  aspire  until  it  ceases  to  live. 
[Applause,]  Your  President  has  said  it  once, 
and  there  is  far-seeing  wisdom  in  the  expres- 
sion :  This  country  will  have  no  rest  until  sla- 
very is  put  upon  Uie  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion. [Great  and  eontinutd  applauee,]  But  if 
the  slave  interest,  aa  snob,  cannot  return  with 
cordial  sincerity  to  its  allegiance,  where  will 
the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  lead  us  ?  Mark 
my  worda:  Not  onty  i»  the  Bontli  ia  a  state  of 
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rebellion,  bat  the  whole  Union  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  This  revolation  will  produce  one 
of  three  things :  either  complete  submission  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  despotic  demands  of 
the  slave  interest,  or  a  radical  change  in  our 
Federal  institutions,  that  is  to  say,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong,  consolidated,  central  govern- 
ment, or  such  a  reform  of  Southern  society  as 
will  make  loyalty  to  the  Union  its  natural  tem- 
per and  disposition.  [Cheers.]  The  old  Union, 
as  wo  have  known  it,  is  already  gone ;  you  can- 
not restore  it ;  geographically — ^yes ;  but  politi- 
cally and  morally,  never.  [Applaitse.]  And 
if  Jefferaon  Davis  would  come  to-morrow  and 
give  up  his  sword  to  President  Lincoln,  and  all 
the  rebel  armies  were  captured  in  one  day,  and 
forced  to  do  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  at 
the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  the  old  Union  would 
Dot  be  restored.  [Cheers.]  That  circle  of  ideas 
in  which  the  political  transactions  of  the  old 
Union  moved  is  forever  broken.  [Sensation.] 
It  cannot  be  restored.  The  mutual  confidence 
on  which  the  political  transactions  of  the  old 
Union  rested  has  been  discovered  to  be  illusory ; 
it  is  irretrievably  gone.    [Applause.] 

I  repeat,  either  you  will  submit  to  the  South, 
or  you  will  rule  the  South  by  the  force  of  a 
strong,  central  government,  or  Southern  society 
must  be  so  reformed  that  the  Union  can  safely 
trust  itself  to  its  loyalty.  Submit  to  the  rebel- 
lious South  I  Submit  alter  a  victory  I  ["  iVb,  ruf, 
n«."]  Tou  will  tell  me  that  this  is  impossible. 
Is  it,  indeed?  There  are  those  in  the  South 
who  have  foaght  and  will  fight  the  Union  as 
long  as  the  rebellion  had  a  cfiance  of  sacoess, 
who  will  apparently  come  over  to  onr  side  as 
soon  as  our  victory  is  decided,  and  who  will 
then  claim  the  right  to  control  onr  policy. 
["  That's  it:']  And  there  are  those  in  the  North, 
who,  either  actuated  by  party  spirit,  or  misled 
by  shortsightedness,  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  former.  [Sensation.]  The  attempt 
will  be  made — whether  it  will  succeed — who 
knows?  But  if  it  does  succeed,  it  will  lead  to 
new  struggles  [**  John  Brown  "J  more  acrimo- 
nious, dangerous,  and  destructive  in  their  nature, 
but  also  more  radical  and  permanent  in  their 
result.    [Cheers,  "  ITuit's  it.''] 

The  second  possibility  I  indicated  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strong,'  consolidated,  central 
government.  Look  at  the  coarse  you  have 
taken  since  the  ontbreak  of  the  rebellion.  It 
was  natural  that,  when  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
action  pressed  upon  us,  the  Grovernment  was 
clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  As  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  increased,  its  hands 
had  to  be  strengthened.  But  it  might  indeed 
have  been  expected  that  the  people  as  well  as 
Government  would  treat  with  scrupulous  re- 
spect those  fundamental  guarantees  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  the  achievement  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  was  so  often  in  the  history  of 
the  World  bought  at  the  price  of  bloody  rev- 
elations Oatside  of  this  Kepnblic,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  inside  of  it  also,  it  was  remarked  with 
some  surprise,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
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the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  authority  of  the 
civil  courts  of  justice,  were  in  some  oases  rather 
cavalierly  deah  with.-  How  easily  it  is  forgotten 
that  yon  cannot  permit  another's  rights  to  be 
infringed  without  paving  the  way  for  a  viola- 
tion of  your  own  1  I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  these  occurrences.  I  can 
well  understand  the  violence  of  popular  resent- 
ment, as  well  as  the  urgent  necessities  pressing 
upon  those  who  stood  at  the  helm.  But  I  most 
earnestly  warn  you  tiiat  a  condition  of  things 
producing  such  necessities  must  not  last  too 
long,  lest  it  create  bad  habits  [applause] — the 
habit  of  disregarding  these  fundamental  rights 
on  one  side,  and  the  habit  of  permitting  them 
to  be  violated  on  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  the 
manner  of  treating  its  enemies  is  the  true  test 
of  the  tendency  ot  a  government.  It  may  be 
questionable  whether  we  can  afford  to  suppress 
a  rebellion  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
means  in  and  with  which  the  King  of  Naples  was 
in  the  habit  of  suppressing  it;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  can  not  afford  to  imitate  him  in 
his  manner  of  maintaining  the  redstablished 
authority  of  the  Government.    [Cheers.] 

But  now  look  at  the  task  before  you.  I  am 
willing  to  suppose  that  the  rebel  armies  will  be 
beaten  and  dispersed  with  greater  ease  and  fa- 
cility tlian  I  at  present  deem  it  possible.  Then 
the  spirit  of  disloyalty  must  be  extinguished, 
the  source  of  the  mischief  must  be  stopped. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  strategic  movements 
and  success  in  battle.  How  then  is  it  to  be 
done?  Take  the  State  of  South  Carolina:  you 
beat  the  rebels  defending  its  soil,  and  occupy 
the  whole  State  with  your  troops.  Armed  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
becomes  impossible,  but  yon  want  to  resti>re 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  GK)vemment  of  the  United  States, 
without  which  the  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things  is  impossible.  Now,  you  either  call 
upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  elect  new 
State  authorities  of  their  own,  or  you  impose 
upon  them  a  Provisional  Government,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  at  Washington.  In  the 
first  case,  the  people  of  South  Carolina — a  large 
mi\jority  of  whom  are  disloyal,  and  those  wlio 
are  not  disloyal,  are  not  loyd  either,  [applaiute,] 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  seem  to  be  incorrigible 
— ^are  most  likely  to  elect  a  new  set  of  seces- 
sionists to  office.  It  will  be  a  re-organization 
of  treason  and  conspiracy ;  for  yon  must  know 
that  conspiracies  do  not  only  precede  rebellions, 
but  also  follow  unsuccessful  ones.  The  new 
State  Government  is  at  once  in  conflict  with 
the  Federal  Authorities.  The  latter  find  them- 
selves counteracted  and  dogged  in  every  imagi- 
nable way;  and  after  a  series  of  unsuccesHful 
nttcrapts  to  secure  a  cordial  and  trustworthy 
codperation,  after  a  season  of  tiresome  and  fruit- 
less wrangles,  they  find  themselves  obliged  to 
resort  to  sterner  measures ;  then  forcible  sup- 
pression of  every  combination  hostile  to  the 
Union ;  close  surveillance  of  press  and  speech  ; 
martial  law  where  the  civil  tribunals  are  found 
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insufficient ;  in  one  word,  a  steady  and  energetic 
pressure  of  force,  by  which  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  overrules  and  coerces  the  refractory  State 
authorities.  Ton  will  see  at  once,  that  if  this 
pressure  be  not  strong  enough,  it  will  not  fur- 
nish the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  the 
necessary  guarantees  of  peace  and  security ;  and 
if  it  be  strong  enough  to  do  that,  it  will  not 
leave  to  the  State  Government  that  freedom  of 
action  npon  which  our  whole  political  fabric  is 
based.  Or  you  follow  the  other  course  I  indi- 
cated^institute  provisional  governments  by 
appointment  from  the  President,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  territories  are  organ- 
ized. Then  the  General  Grovemment  enters 
into  immediate  relation  with  the  people  of  the 
rebellious  district.  While  it  leaves  to  the  peo- 
ple the  election  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  it  controls  the  action  of  that 
Legislature  by  the  veto  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  rulings  of  the  Judiciary  in  a  regular  and 
organic  way.  Thns  mischief  may  be  prevented, 
the  execution  of  the  laws  secured,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Greneral  Government  maintained 
by  the  Government's  own  Agents,  until  the 
States  can  be  reorganized  with  safety  to  the 
Union.  This  plan  may  be  preferable  to  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  it  will  prevent  the  continua- 
tion of  rebellious  intrigues,  and  facilitate  the 
repression  and  punishment  of  disloyal  practices 
without  a  connict  with  lawfully  instituted  au- 
thorities; but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  condition 
of  things  cannot  last  long  without  essentially 
changing  the  nature  of  our  general  system  of 
government.  In  either  case,  it  will  be  the  rule 
of  force,  modified  by  circumstances,  ready  to 
respect  mdividual  rights  wherever  submission 
is  complete,  and  to  overrule  them  wherever  ne- 
cessity may  require  it. 

Do  not  say  that  these  things  are  less  danger- 
ous because  they  are  done  with  the  assent  of 
the  majority ;  for  the  assent  of  the  people  to  a 
consolidation  of  power,  is  the  first  step  toward 
subversion  of  liberty.  [Applame,']  But  is  in- 
deed this  Government,  in  struggling  against 
rebellion,  in  reestablishing  its  authority,  re- 
duced to  a  policy  which  would  nearly  obliterate 
the  line  separating  Democracy  from  Absolutism  ? 
Is  it  really  unable  to  stand  this  test  of  its  char- 
acter ?  For  this  is  the  true  test  of  the  experi- 
ment. If  our  democratic  institutions  pass  this 
crisis  unimpaired,  they  will  be  stronger  than 
ever ;  if  not,  the  decline  will  be  rapid  and  irre- 
mediable. But  can  they  pass  it  nnimpaired? 
Yes.  This  Republic  has  her  destiny  in  her 
hands.  She  may  transform  her  greatest  danger 
and  distress  into  the  greatest  triumph  of  her 
principles.  [Cheering,]  There  would  have 
been  no  rebellion,  had  there  not  been  a  despotic 
interest  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  her  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  [cheers^]  and  she  has  the 
glorious  and  inestimable  privilege  of  suppress- 
ing this  rebellion,  by  enlarging  liberty  instead 
of  restraining  it,  [j^eat  cheering,]  by  granting 
rights,  instead  of  vioUting  them.  [^'  Oood,^^ 
AppkntBe,] 


I  shall  have  to  speak  of  Slavery,  and  I  wish 
yon  would  clearly  understand  me.  I  am  an 
Anti- Slavery  man.  [Cheering,]  All  the  moral 
impulses  of  my  heart  have  made  me  so,  and  all 
the  working  of  my  brain  has  confirmed  me  in 
my  faith.  [Loud  applause,  ^''Mear,  hear.^^] 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
outraged  dignity  of  human  nature.  I  could  not 
do  otherwise ;  and  whatever  point  of  argument 
I  might  gain  with  any  one,  if  Idenied  it,  I  would 
not  deny  it,  I  shall  never  deuy  it.  ['*  Good^ 
goodJ*^  Applause.]  And  yet,  it  is  not  my  life- 
long creed,  which  would  make  me  urge  the  de- 
struction of  Slavery  nato.  As  an  Anti- Slavery 
man,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  the 
course  of  events  is  already  producing  upon  Sla- 
very. When  formerly  I  argued  in  favor  of  its 
restriction,  I  knew  well  and  clearly,  that  as  soon 
as  the  supremacy  of  the  slave  interest  in  our 
political  life  was  destroyed,  the  very  life  of  Sla- 
very was  gone,  and  ihe  institution  would  grad- 
ually disappear.  For  many  reasons,  I  w^ould 
have  preferred  this  gradual  and  peaceful  process. 
I  never  was  in  favor  of  precipitate  measures, 
where  a  quiet  and  steady  reform  was  within 
the  limits  of  practicability.  [Cheers.]  But  the 
rebellion,  which  placed  Slavery  in  a  direct  prac- 
tical antagonism  with  the  institutions  most  dear 
to  us,  has  prodigiously  hastened  this  develop- 
ment. I  said  already,  that  I  do  not  deem  anoth- 
er victory  of  Slavery  over  the  National  con- 
science impossible ;  but  this  reaction  will  pro-  , 
duce  new  struggles,  with  passions  more  fierce, 
with  resentments  more  acrimonious  and  reckless, 
and  dangerous  to  our  democratic  institutions, 
and  violent  in  their  nature ;  but  as  to  Slavery, 
radical  and  conclusive  in  their  results.  [Ap- 
plause.] This  rebellion  Las  uprooted  the  very 
fotbidations  of  the  system,  and  Slavery  is  not 
far  from  its  death.  [Cheers.]  It  will  die,  and 
if  you  would,  you  could  not  prevent  it.  [Ap^ 
plause.]  Ana  thus,  as  an  Anti-Slavery  man,  I 
might  wait  and  look  on  with  equanimity. 

But  what  I  do  not  want  to  see  is,  that  Slaver}', 
in  this  death  struggle,  should  involve  the  be&t 
institutions  that  ever  made  a  nation  ^reat  and 
happy.  It  diall  not  entangle  the  Union  in  its 
downfall,  and,  therefore,  the  Union  must  deliver 
itself  of  its  pernicious  embrace.  [Great  ap^ 
plausej  Icng  continued^  and  huzzas,]  And  now 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  third  possible 
result  of  the  revolution  through  which  we  are 
passing,  the  only  result  which  will  restore  the 
Union,  and  save  the  spirit  of  its  democratic 
institutions.  The  ambition,  the  aspirations  of 
men,  grow  from  the  circumstances  in  wliich 
they  live.  As  these  circumstances  change,  these 
aspirations  will  take  a  corresponding  direction. 
A  slaveholding  population,  w^edded  to  the  pecu- 
liar interests  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  will, 
in  Uieir  aspirations  and  political  action,  be  gov- 
erned by  the  demands  of  those  interests.  If 
those  interests  are  incompatible  with  loyalty  to 
a  certain  established  form  of  government,  that 
population  will  be  disloyal  in  its  aspirations* 
Their  way  of  thinking,  their  logic,  tJbeir  imagi- 
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nation,  their  habits,  are  so  affected  and  con- 
trolled bj  their  circuinst^inces,  that  as  long  as 
the  latter  remain  the  same,  the  former  are  not 
likelj  to  chanj^e.  Imagine  this  slaveholding 
population  with  a  Union  army  on  their  soil. 
Their  forces  may  be  dispersed,  their  power  par- 
alyzed, but  their  former  aspirations,  although 
checked,  are  not  eradicated.  They  move  still 
in  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  and  not  ouly  their 
memories  of  the  past,  but  also  their  desires  for 
the  future,  are  still  centred  in  that  circle  which 
Slavery  has  drawn  around  them.  Is  not  the 
intention  and  desire,  mother  to  the  act?  Ton 
may  tell  me  that,  however  ardently  they  may 
long  for  a  dissolution,  their  experience  of  the 
present  rebellion  will  not  let  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting another  rebellion,  spring  np.  Are 
yon  so  sure  of  this?  True,  they  will  not  repeat 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  But  have 
you  never  thought  of  it,  that  this  Republic  may 
be  one  day  involved  in  difficulties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  that,  in  her  greatest  need,  the  dis- 
loyalists may  discover  another  opportunity? 
And  have  you  considered  what  our  foreign 
policy  will  be,  when  the  powers  of  the  earth 
know  that  we  harbor  an  enemy  within  onr  own 
limits  ready  to  join  hands  with  them?  [Senses 
Hon.]  How  can  you  rely  npon  the  Southern 
people  unless  they  are  sincerely  loyal,  and  how 
can  they  be  sincerely  loyal  as  long  as  their  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  make  disloyalty  the 
natural  condition  of  their  desires  and  aspira- 
tions? They  cannot  be  faithful  nnless  their 
desires  and  aspirations  change.  And  how  can 
you  change  them?  By  opening  before  them 
new  prospects  and  a  new  future.    [Cheering.] 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Im- 
agine— and  I  suppose  it  is  not  treason  able,  to 
imagine  snch  a  thing — ^imagine  Slavery  were 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion. 
Slavery,  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  restored. 
[Applau9e.]  A  reaction  in  this  respect  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  so  evidently  impossible  that 
it  will  not  even  be  attempted.  Slavery  is  like  an 
egg — once  broken,  it  can  never  be  repaired. 
[Cheering,]  Even  the  wildest  fanatic  will  see 
this.  Uowever  ardent  a  devotee  of  Slavery  a 
man  may  be.  Slavery  once  destroyed,  he  will 
see  that  it  is  useless  to  brood  over  a  past  which 
is  definitively  gone,  and  cannot  be  revived.  He 
will  find  himself  forced  to  direct  his  eyes  tow- 
ard the  future.  All  his  former  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations vanish;  his  former  desires  are  left 
without  a  tangible  object.  Slavery  having 
no  future,  his  former  aspirations  and  desires, 
founded  upon  Slavery,  have  none.  He  feels  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
present  will  make  him  think  of  the  necessities 
of  the  future.  Insensibly  his  mind  drifts  into 
plans  and  projects  for  coming  days,  and  insensi- 
bly be  has  based  these  plans  ond  projects  upon 
the  new  order  of  things.  A  new  circle  of  ideas 
has  opened  itself  to  him,  and  however  reluc- 
tantly he  may  have  given  up  the  old  one,  he  is 
already  aetive  in  this  new  sphere.    And  this 


new  circle  of  ideas  being  one  whioh  moves  la 
the  atmosphere  of  free-labor  society,  new  in- 
terests, new  hopes,  new  aspirations  spring  up, 
which  closely  attach  tliemselves  to  the  political 
institutions,  with  which  in  this  country  free- 
labor  society  is  identified.  That  is  the  Union, 
based  upon  general  self-government.  Gradually 
the  reformed  man  will  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this  new  order  of  things, 
and  loyalty  will  become  as  natural  to  him,  as 
disloyalty  was  before. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  arch-traitors,  the 
political  propagandists  of  Slavery,  can  never  be 
made  loyal ;  that  their  rancor  and  resentment 
will  be  implacable,  and  that  only  the  second 
generation  will  be  capable  of  a  complete  re- 
form. But  such  men  will  no  longer  be  the 
rulers  of  Southern  society ;  for  Southern  society 
being,  with  all  its  habits  and  interests,  no  longer 
identified  with  Slavery,  that  element  of  the 
population  will  rise  to  prominent  influence, 
which  most  easily  identifies  itself  with  free 
labor ;  I  mean  the  non-slaveholding  people  of 
the  South.  [Cheers.]  They  have  hSen  held  in 
a  sort  of  moral  subjection  by  the  great  slave- 
lords.  Not  for  themselves  but  for  them  they 
were  disloyal.  The  destruction  of  Slavery  will 
wipe  out  the  prestige  of  their  former  rulers;  it 
will  lift  the  yoke  from  their  necks;  they  will 
soon  undertake  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
thinking  freely  they  will  not  fail  to  understand 
their  own. true  interests.  They  will  find  in 
free-labor  society  their  natural  elements;  and 
free-labor  society  is  naturally  loyal  to  the 
Union.  [Applause.]  Let  the  old  political  lead- 
ers fret  as  they  please ;  it  is  the  free-labor  ma- 
jority that  will  give  to  society  its  character  and 
tone.  [Cheering.]  This  is  what  I  meant  by  so 
reforming  Southern  society  as  to  make  loyalty 
to  the  Union  its  natural  temper  and  disposition. 
This  done,  the  necessity  of  a  military  occu- 
pation, the  rule  of  force,  will  cease ;  our  politi- 
cal life  will  soon  return  to  the  beaten  track  of 
.self-government,  and  the  restored  Union  may 
safely  trust  itself  to  the  good  faith  of  a  reformed 
people.  The  antagonistic  element  which  con- 
tinually struggled  against  the  vital  principles 
of  our  system  of  government  once  removed,  we 
shall  be  a  truly  united  people  with  common 
principles,  common  interests,  common  hopes, 
and  a  commcm  future.  True,  there  will  be 
other  points  of  controversy  about  banks  or  hard 
money,  internal  improvements^  free-trade  or 
protection ;  but  however  fierce  party  contests 
may  be,  there  will  be  no  question  involving  the 
very  foundation  of  onr  polity,  and  no  party 
will  refuse  to  submit  to  the  verdict  of  popular 
suffrage  on  the  controversies  at  issue.  [Cheers.] 
The  Union  will  not  only  be  strong  again,  but 
stronger  than  ever  before.     [Great  cheering.] 

And  if  you  ask  me  what,  under  existing  cir- 
cnmstances,  I  would  propose  to  do,  I  would 
say :  Let  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbin, 
and  wherever  the  Government  has  immediate 
authority,  be  abolished.  [Loud  and  long-eon^ 
tinned  applause.]    Let  the  slaves  of  rebels  be 
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confiscated  by  the  General  Government,  and 
then  emancipated,  [tremendous  applause,]  and 
let  a  fair  compensation  be  offered  to  loyal  slave 
States  and  masters,  who  will  agree  upon  some 
system  of  emancipation.  [Cheering.]  Let  this, 
or  some  other  measure  to  the  same  effect,  be 
carried  out  in  some  manner  compatible  with 
our  fundamental  laws,  I  do  not  care  which, 
provided  always  the  measure  be  thoroughgoing 
enough  to  render  a  reaction,  a  reSstablishment 
of  the  slave  power  impossible,  [cheering  ;]  for  as 
long  as  this  is  possible,  as  long  as  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Southern  people  can  cling  to 
such  a  chance,  you  will  not  have  succeeded  in 
cutting  them  loose  from  the  old  vicious  circle 
of  ideas,  their  loyalty  will  be  subject  to  the 
change  of  circumstances,  and  such  loyalty  is 
worth  nothing.    [Cheers.] 

I  am  at  once  met  by  a  vast  array  of  objec- 
tions. *^  It  would  be  unconstitutional ! "  sny 
some  scrupulous  patriots.  Is  it  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  the  Constitution  should  be  quoted 
roost  frequently  and  persistently  in  favor  of 
those  who  threw  that  very  Constitution  over- 
board? [Cheers.]  Unconstitutional  I  Let  us 
examine  the  consistency  of  those  who  on  this 
point  are  so  sensitive.  Have  you  not,  in  the 
course  of  this  rebellion,  suspended  in  many 
cases  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus?  Have  you 
not  suppressed  newspapers^  and  thus  violated 
the  liberty  of  the  press?  Have  you  not  de- 
prived citizens  of  their  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law?  Have  you  not  here  and  there 
superseded  the  regular  courts  of  justice  by 
military  authority  ?  And  was  all  this  done  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  sacred  safeguards 
which  the  Constitution  throws  around  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizen?  But  you  tell  me 
that  all  this  was  commanded  by  nrgent  neces- 
sity. Indeed  I  Is  the  necessity  of  restoring 
the  true  life  element  of  the  Union  less  urgent 
than  the  necessity  of  imprisoning  a  traitor  or 
stopping  a  secession  newspaper?  [Applause.] 
Will  necessity  which  justifies  a  violation  of  the 
dearest  guaranties  of  cur  own  riprhts  and  lib- 
erties, will  it  not  justify  the  overthrow  of  the 
moat  odious  institution  of  this  age?  [Cheers.] 
What?  Is  the  Constitution  such  as  to  counte- 
nance in  an  extreme  case  a  most  dangerous 
imitation  of  the  practices  of  desp:itic  Govern- 
ments, but  not  to  countenance,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  case,  the  necessity  of  a  great  reform, 
wiiich  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  century  has 
demanded  so  long,  and  not  ceased  to  demand  ? 
[Cheers,]  Is  it,  indeed,  your  opinion  that  in 
difficult  circumstances  lilvc  ours  neither  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  nor  the  authority  of  the  regular  courts 
of  justice,  in  one  word,  no  right  shall  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable  under  the  Constitution 
but  that  most  monstrous  and  abominable  right 
which  permits  one  man  to  hold  another  as 
property?  [Great  cheering.]  Is  to  your  con- 
stitutional conscience  our  whole  ma^na  charta 
of  liberties  nothing,  and  Slavery  all?  [Loud 
applause,]    Slavery  all,  even  while  endeavoring 


by  the  most  damnable  rebellion  to  subvert  this 
very  Constitution? 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  far 
from  underestimating  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional forms.  Where  constitutional  forms 
are  not  strictly  observed,  constitutional  gunr- 
antees  will  soon  become  valueless.  But,  where 
is  the  danger  in  this  case?  Nobody  denies  the 
constitutionality  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  nobody  will  deny  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  offer  of  compensation  to  loyal  slave- 
owners. Or  would  the  confiscation  of  rebel 
property  be  unconstitutional?  The  Consti- 
tution defines  clearly  what  treason  consists  in ; 
and  then  it  gives  Congress  the  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  treason.  In  tliis 
respect  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  full 
discretion.  If  Congress  can  decree  tlie  penalty 
of  death,  or  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  why 
not  the  confiscation  of  property?  And  if  Con- 
gress can  make  lands,  and  houses,  and  horses, 
and  wagons  liable  to  confiscation,  why  not 
slaves?  And  when  these  slaves  are  confiscated 
by  the  Government,  cannot  Congress  declare 
them  emancipated,  or  rather  will  tliey  not  be 
emancipated  by  that  very  act?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  Constitution  to  hinder  it?  Cnn 
there  be  any  doubt,  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  do 
this  ?  And  if  Congress  can  do  it,  why  should 
it  not? 

Do  yon  prefer  the  death  penalty?  Will  you 
present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  a  number  of 
miserable  individuals?  Do  not  say  that  you 
want  to  make  an  example ;  for  if  yon  stop  the 
source  of  treason,  no  warning  example  to  fright- 
en traitors  will  be  needed.  [Loud  cheers.]  Or  do 
you  prefer  imprisonment  ?  The  imprisonment 
of  the  leaders  may  very  well  go  olong  with 
confiscation,  and  as  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
masses,  nobody  will  think  of  it.  Or  do  you 
prefer  banishment?  ["Fes."]  How  would  it 
please  you  to  see  Europe  overrun  with  **  exiles 
from  America,"  blackening  your  character  and 
defiling  your  Government  at  every  street-coi^ 
ner,  and  incessantly  engaged  in  plotting  against 
their  country?  And  what  effect  will  these 
modes  of  punishment  have  upon  the  Southern 
people?  Either  you  are  severe  in  applying 
them,  and  then  you  will  excite  violent  resent- 
ments, or  you  are  not  severe,  and  then  your 
pena/ties  will  frighten  nobody,  and  fail  of  the 
object  of  serving  as  a  warning  example.  In 
neither  case  will  you  make  friends.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  the  punishment  of  crime 
ought  not  to  be  a  mere  revenge  taken  by  socie- 
ty, but  that  its  principal  object  ought  to  be  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  the  criminal. 
[Cheers.]  This  is  a  humane  ideo,  worthy  of 
this  enlightened  century.  It  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  wherever  practicable.  But  how  much 
greater  and  more  commendable  would  it  be  if 
applied  to  a  people  instead  of  an  individual ! 
As  for  me,  it  will  be  to  roe  supremely  iodiffer- 
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ent  whether  any  of  the  rebels  meets  .a  panish- 
ment  adequate  to  his  crime,  provided  the  great 
source  of  disloyalty  be  punished  in  itself. 
[GheersJ]  The  best  revenge  for  the  past  is  that 
which  iurnishes  us  the  best  assurance  for  the 
future.     [Applause.] 

And  how  can  we  lose  this  great  opportunity, 
liow  can  we  throw  away  tliis  glorious  privilege 
we  enjoy,  of  putting  down  a  rebellion  by  en- 
larging fiberty,  and  of  punishing  treason  by  re- 
f<»rimng  society  ?  [Cheers,]  What  hinders  you  ? 
It  is  not  the  Oonsiitntion  I  Its  voice  is  clear, 
nnrai.)takable,  and  encouraging.  This  time  the 
Constitution  refuses  to  serve  as  a  mark  to  mor- 
bid timidity  or  secret  tenderness  for  Slavery. 
Or  is  there  really  any  thing  frightful  to  you  in 
the  idea,  which  we  hear  so  frequently  expressed, 
that  every  measure  touching  Slavery  would  ir- 
ritate the  rebels  very  much,  and  make  them 
very  angry.  [Laughter  and  cheering,]  Irri- 
tate them  and  make  them  angry  I  I  should  not 
wonder.  Every  cannon  shot  you  fire  at  them, 
every  gunboat  that  shells  their  fortifications, 
every  bayonet  charge  that  breaks  their  lines, 
makes  them.  I  have  no  doubt,  quite  angry. 
[Continued  lattghter,]  It  may  be  justly  sup- 
posed that  every  forward  movement  of  our 
troops  has  upon  them  quite  an  irritating  effect. 
[Great  laughter— '' Fort  DoneUon:']  If  you 
want  to  see  them  smile,  you  must  let  them 
idone  entirely.  But  will  you,  therefore,  load 
your  muskets  with  sawdust,  stop  the  advance 
of  your  battalions,  and  run  your  navy  ashore? 
It  most  be  confessed,  they  have  never  shown 
such  tender  regards  for  our  institutions.  But 
why  will  this  measure  make  them  so  angry  ? 
Because  it  will,  in  the  end,  make  them  power- 
less for  mischief.  And  if  we  can  attain  so  de- 
sirable an  end  by  doing  this,  will  it  not  be  best 
to  support  their  anger  with  equanimity,  and  do 
it  ?  [Cheering.]  I  never  heard  of  a  man  who, 
when  assaulted  by  a  robber,  would  refrain  from 
disarming  him  because  it  might  create  unpleas- 
ant feelings.     [Applause,] 

But,  in  fact,  the  irritation  it  will  create  will 
be  rather  short-lived.  It  will  die  out  with 
slavery.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  that 
the  reformation  of  Southern  society  resulting 
from  these  measures  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
make  the  Southern  people  our  sincere  friends. 
Why  not  risk  a  short  irritation  for  a  lasting 
friendship?  [Cheers.]  But  while  I  am  little 
inclined  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  rebels,  who  wonld  delight  in  cutting  our 
throats,  I  deem  it  onr  duty  to  treat  with  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  on 
whose  fidelity  the  whirl  of  rebellion  raging 
round  them  bad  no  power.  I  have  heard  it  said 
tliat  any  measure  touching  Slavery  in  any  way 
would  drive  them  over  to  our  common  enemy. 
Is  this  possible  ?  Is  their  loyalty  of  so  uncer- 
tain a  complexion  that  they  will  remain  true 
to  the  Union  only  as  long  as  the  Union  does 
nothing  which  they  do  not  fancy  ?  What,  then, 
would  distinguish  them  from  the  traitors? — for 
tlM  traitors  too  would  have  adhered  to  the 


Union  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  rule  it 
[Cheers,]  It  is  impossible!  Whatever  they 
might  feel  inclined  to  do  if  their  rights  were 
attacked  in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  to  con- 
stitutional measures,  constitutionally  enacted 
and  carried  out,  a  true  Union  man  will  never 
offer  resistance.  [Applause,]  As  we  listen 
with  respect  to  their  opinions,  so  they  will  listen 
respectfully  to  our  advice.  It  we  speak  to  tiiem 
as  friends,  they  will  nut  turn  away  from  us  as 
enemies.  I  would  say  to  them:  "You,  Union 
men  of  the  South,  have  faithfully  clung  to  the 
cause  of  our  common  country,  although  your 
education,  the  circumstance  in  which  you  lived, 
and  the  voice  of  your  neighbors  were  well  cal- 
culated to  call  you  to  the  other  side.  You  have 
resisted  a  temptation  which  to  many  proved 
fatal.  For  this  we  honor  you.  We  labor  and 
fight  side  by  side  to  restore  the  Union  to  its 
ancient  greatness,  and  to  their  purity  the  eter- 
nal principles  upon  which  it  can  safely  and 
permanently  rest.  What  will  you  have — a 
Union  continually  tottering  upon  its  foundation, 
or  a  Union  of  a  truly  united  people,  a  Union  of 
common  principles,  common  interests,  a  com- 
mon honor,  and  a  common  destiny?  We  do 
not  work  for  ourselves  alone,  we  are  not  re* 
sponsible  to  ourselves  alone,  but  also  to  posteri- 
ty. What  legacy  will  you  leave  to  your  chil- 
dren— new  struggles,  new  dangers,  new  revul- 
sions, or  a  future  of  peaceful  progress?  An 
unfinished,  trembling  edifice,  that  may  some 
day  tumble  down  over  their  heads,  because  its 
foundations  were  not  firmly  laid,  or  a  house 
resting  upon  the  firm  rock  of  a  truly  free  gov- 
ernment, in  which  untold  millions  may  quietly 
and  harmoniously  dwell  ?  We  do  not  mean  to 
disregard  the  obligations  we  owe  you,  neither 
constitutional  obligations  nor  those  which  spring 
from  your  claims  to  ouV  gratitude.  We  do  not 
mean  that  you  shall  suffer  in  rights  or  fortune, 
nor  to  tear  you  forcibly  from  your  ways  and 
habits  of  life.  But  let  us  reason  together.  Do 
you  think  that  slavery  will  live  always?  Con- 
sider this  question  calmly,  and  without  prej- 
udice or  passion.  Do  you  think  it  will  live 
always,  in  spite  of  the  thousand  agencies  which, 
in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of  ours,  are  busy 
working  its  destruction?  It  onnnot  be.  Its 
end  will  come  one  day,  and  that  day  is  brought 
nearer  by  the  suicidal  war  which,  in  this  rebel- 
lion, Slavery  is  waging  against  itself.  And  how 
do  you  wish  that  this  end  should  be  ?  A  vio- 
lent convulsion  or  the  result  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  reform  ?  will  you  leave  it  to  chance  or 
would  you  not  rather  keep  this  certain  develop- 
ment under  the  moderating  control  of  your 
voluntary  action?  There  is  but  one  way  of 
avoiding  new  struggles  and  a  final  revulsion, 
and  that  is  by  commencing  a  vigorous  progres- 
sive reform  in  time.  In  time,  I  say — and  when 
will  the  term  have  arrived?  Either  you  con- 
trol this  development  by  wise  measures  sea- 
sonably adopted — or  it  will  control  you.  How 
long  will  you  wait?  You  speak  of  difficulties ; 
I  see  theok— they  are  great^  very  great.    But 
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will  they  not  be  twenty  times  greater  twenty 
years  hence,  unless  yoa  speedily  oommenoe  to 
remove  themf  You  ask  me,  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  negroes,  who  are  now  four  millions? 
And  I  ask  yon,  what  will  you  do  with  them 
when  they  will  be  eight  millions— ^r  rather, 
what  will  they  do  with  you?  [Cheering.]  Is 
it  wise  to  quail  before  difficulties  to-day,  when 
it  IS  sure  that  they  will  be  twice  as  great  to- 
morrow, and  equally  sure  that  some  day  they 
must — absolutely  must — ^be  solved  ?  You  speak 
of  your  material  interest.  To-day,  I  am  oon- 
Tinced,,  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  free  States 
of  this  Republic  who  would  not  cheerfully  con- 
sent to  compensate  you  amply  for  the  sacrifices 
you  might  voluntarily  bring.  [Applause,]  Do 
you  think  that  after  the  fierce  struggles  which 
mevitably  will  come  if  Slavery  remains  a  power 
in  the  land  aft-er  this  war,  and  which,  with  the 
certainty  of  fate,  will  bring  on  its  destruction, 
an  equally  liberal  spirit  will  prevail  ?  Look  at 
this  fairly  and  without  prejudice.  Does  not 
every  consideration  of  safety  aud  material  inter- 
est command  you  to  commence  this  reform 
without  delay?  Must  it  not  be  clear  to  the 
dullest  mind  that  this  task  which  imperatively 
imposes  itself  upon  you,  will  be  the  easier  the 
sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  fearful  the  longer  it  is  put  ofT? 

But,  pardon  me,  Union  men  of  the  South,  if 
in  speaking  to  you  of  a  thing  of  such  tremendous 
moment,  I  have  api)ealed  only  to  the  meaner 
instincts  of  human  nature.  How  great,  how 
Bublime  a  part  might  you  play  in  this  crisis,  if 
yon  appreciated  tiie  importance  of  your  position 
—if  yon  would  cast  off  the  small  ambition  which 
governs  so  many  of  yon !  To  maintain  a  point 
in  controversy  just  because  you  have  asserted 
it,  to  say :  We  can  do  this  if  we  please,  and  no- 
body shall  hinder  ns,  an&  therefore  we  will  do  it; 
or,  we  have  slavery  and  nobody  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  it,  and  therefore  we  will  main- 
tain it,  how  small  an  ambition  is  this!  How 
much  greater,  how  infinitely  nobler  would  it  be, 
if  you  would  boldly  place  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  and  say  to  us :  We  grew  np  in 
the  habits  of  slaveholding  society,  and  our  in- 
terests were  long  identified  with  the  institution, 
and  we  think  also  that  you  cannot  lawfuUy 
deprive  us  of  it ;  but  since  we  see  that  it  is  the 
great  disturbing  element  in  this  Republic,  we 
voluntarily  sacrifice  it  to  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion, we  immolate  it  as  a  patriotic  offering  on 
the  altar  of  tlie  country  I  [Loud  cheers.]  Where 
are  the  hearts  large  enough  for  so  great  and 
exalted  an  ambition  ?  Ah,  if  some  man  of  a 
powerful  will  and  lofty  devotion  would  rise  np 
among  you ;  if  an  Andrew  Johnson  would  go 
among  his  people,  and  tell  them  [great  ap^ 
plause]  how  noble  it  is  to  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  country  [cheers]  not  only  one^s  blood,  but 
also  one's  prejudices  and  false  pride,  he  would 
be  greater  thnn  the  generals  who  fight  our 
battles,  greater  than  the  statesmen  who  direct 
our  affairs,  and  coming  generations  would  grate- 
folly  remember  him  as  the  true  paoificetor  of 


his  conntiy.  [Applause.]  He  would  stand 
above  those  that  are  first  in  war,  he  would  be 
the  true  hero  oC  peace,  he  would  not  be  second 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Thus  I  would 
speak  to  the  Union  men  of  the  South, 

But  whatever  they  may  do,  or  not  do,  our 
duty  remains  the  same.  We  cannot  wait  one 
for  another;  the  development  of  things  presses 
on,  and  the  day  of  the  final  decision  draws 
nearer  every  hour.  Americans,  I  have  spoken 
to  yoa  the  plain,  cold  language  of  fact  and 
reason.  I  have  not  endeavored  to  capture  your 
hearts  with  passionate  appeals,  nor  your  senses 
with  the  melody  of  sonorous  periods.  I  did  not 
desire  to  rush  you  on  to  hasty  conclusions ;  for 
what  you  resolve  upon  with  coolness  and  mod- 
eration, you  will  carry  out  with  firmness  and 
courage.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  of 
heart  to  preserve  that  coolness  and  moderation 
when  looking  at  the  position  this  proud  nation  is 
at  present  occupying  before  the  world ;  when  I 
hear  in  this  great  crisis  the  miserable  cant  of 
party ;  when  I  see  small  politicians  busy  to  gain 
a  point  on  their  opponents;  when  I  see  great 
men  in  fluttering  trepidation  lest  they  spoil 
their  *'  record "  or  lose  their  little  capital  of 
consistency.    [Cheering.] 

What  I  you,  the  descendants  of  those  men  of 
iron  who  preferred  a  life  or  death  struggle  with 
misery  on  the  bleak  and  wintry  coast  of  New 
England  to  submission  to  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft ;  yon,  the  offspring  of  those  hardy  pioneers 
who  set  their  faces  against  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  surround  the  early  settler's  life ; 
you,  who  subdued  the  forces  of  wild  nature, 
cleared  away  the  primeval  forest,  covered  the 
endless  prairie  with  human  habitations;  you, 
this  race  of  bold  reformers  who  blended  to- 
gether the  most  incongruous  elements  of  birth 
and  creed,  who  built  up  a  Government  which 
you  called  a  model  Republic,  an4  undertook  to 
show  mankind  how  to  be  free ;  you,  the  mighty 
nation  of  the  W^est,  that  presumes  to  defy  the 
world  in  arms,  and  to  subject  a  hemisphere  to 
its  sovereign  dictation;  you,  who  boast  of  re- 
coiling from  no  enterprise  ever  so  great,  and  no 
problem  ever  so  fearful — ^the  spectral  monster 
of  Slavery  stares  you  in  the  face,  and  now  your 
blood  ruDS  cold,  and  all  your  courage  fails  you  ? 
For  half  a  century  it  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  this  Republic ;  it  has  arrogated  to  itself 
your  national  domain ;  it  has  attempted  to  es- 
tablish its  absolute  rule  and  to  absorb  even  your 
future  development ;  it  has  disgraced  you  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  now  it  endeavors  to  ruin 
you  if  it  cannot  rule  you ;  it  raises  its  murderous 
hand  against  the  institutions  most  ^ear  to  you ; 
it  attempts  to  draw  Uie  power  of  foreign  nations 
upon  your  heads ;  it  swallows  up  the  treasures 
you  have  earned  by  long  years  of  labor;  it 
drinks  the  blood  of  your  sons  and  the  tears  of 
yonr  wives,  and  now?-£very  day  it  is  whispered 
in  yonr  ears,  Whatever  Slavery  may  have  done 
to  you,  whatever  you  may  suffer,  touch  it  not  f 
How  many  thousand  millions  of  yonr  wealth  it 
may  oo6t|  however  muoh  blood  yoa  may  have 
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to  shed  in  order  to  disarm  its  mnrderous  hand, 
touch  it  not!  How  many  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  you  may  have  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
prolong  its  existence,  touch  it  not  I  And  if  it 
should  cost  you  your  honor — ^listen  to  this  story: 

On  the  Lower  Potomac,  as  the  papers  tell  us, 
a  negro  comes  within  our  lines,  and  tells  the 
valiant  defenders  of  the  Union  that  his  master 
conspires  with  the  rebels,  and  has  a  quantity 
of  arms  concealed  in  a  swamp ;  our  soldiers  go 
and  find  the  arms;  the  master  reclaims  his 
slave ;  the  slave  is  given  up ;  the  master  ties 
him  to  his  horse,  drags  him  along  eleven  miles 
to  his  house,  lashes  him  to  a  tree,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  overseer,  whips  him  three 
hours,  three  mortal  hours;  then  the  negro  dies. 
That  black  man  served  the  Union,  Slavery  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  Union,  the  Union  sur- 
renders the  black  man  to  Slavery,  and  he  is 
whipped  to  death — touch  it  not.  [^^Ifeary  Tiear."*^ 
Profound  $en»ation,'\  Let  an  imperishable  blush 
of  shame  cover  every  cheek  in  this  boasted  land 
of  freedom — but  be  careful  nut  to  touch  it  1  Ah, 
what  a  dark  divinity  is  this,  that  we  must  sacri- 
fice to  it  our  peace,  our  prosperity,  our  blood, 
oar  future,  our  honor!  What  an  insatiable 
Yainpyre  is  this  that  drinks  out  the  very  mar- 
row of  our  manliness!  \^^ Shamey^  Pardon 
me ;  thb  sounds  like  a  dark  dream,  like  the  off- 
spring of  a  hypochondriac  imagination,  and 
yet — have  I  been  unjust  in  what  I  have  said  ? 
[*'  No:'] 

Is  it  asking  too  much  of  you  that  you  shall 
secure  against  future  dangers  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  you,  by  vigorous  measures  ?  Or  is  it 
not  true  that  such  measures  would  not  be  op- 
posed had  they  not  the  smell  of  principle  about 
them  ?  ["  ThaV9  iV  Applause,]  Or  do  the 
measures  proposed  really  offend  your  constitu- 
tional conscience  ?  The  most  scrupulous  inter- 
preter of  our  fundamental  laws  will  not  succeed 
m  discovering  an  objection.  Or  are  they  im- 
politic? What  policy  can  be  better  than  that 
which  secures  peace  and  liberty  to  the  people  ? 
Or  are  they  inhuman  ?  1  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  measure  touching  Slavery  might  disturb 
the  tranquillity  and  endanger  the  fortunes  of 
many  innocent  people  in  the  South.  This  is  a 
possibility  which  t  sincerely  deplore.  But 
many  of  ns  will  remember,  how  often  they 
were  told  it  in  former  years,  that  true  philan- 
thropy begms  at  home.  Disturb  the  tranquilli- 
ty and  endanger  the  fortunes  of  innocent  peo- 
ple in  the  South  I — and  there  your  tenderness 
stops?  Are  the  six  hundred  thousand  loyal 
men  of  the  North,  who  have  offered  their  lives 
and  all  they  have  and  they  are  for  the  Union, 
less  innocent?  Are  those  who  have  soaked  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  and  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  with  their  blood — are  they  guil- 
ty? Are  the  tears  of  Northern  widows  and 
<d3ildren  fsf  their  dead  husbands  and  fathers 


less  warm  and  precious  than  the  tears  of  a  plan- 
ter's lady  about  the  threatened  loss  of  her  hu- 
man chattels?  [Seitsatian.]  If  you  have  such 
tender  feelings  about  the  dangers  and  troubles 
of  others,  how  great  must  be  the  estimation  you 
place  upon  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  our  peo- 
ple !  Streams  of  blood,  and  a  stream  of  tears 
for  every  drop  of  blood ;  the  happiness  of  so 
many  thousand  families  forever  blasted,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  ruined  for  so  many 
years — ^how  great  must  be  the  compensation 
for  all  this !  Shall  all  this  be  squanoered  for 
nothing?  for  a  mere  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities,  a  prospect  of  new  troubles^  a  mere 
fiction  of  peace  ? 

People  of  America!  I  implore  you,  for  once, 
be  true  to  yourselves,  [great  applause,]  and  do 
justice  to  the  unmistakable  instinct  of  your 
minds  and  the  noble  impulses  of  your  hearts. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  great  American  Re- 
public is  afraid  of  the  nineteenth  century.  [Loud 
cheers.]  And  you,  legislators  of  the  country, 
and  those  who  stand  at  the  helm  of  Govern- 
ment, you,  I  intreat,  do  not  trifle  with  the 
blood  of  the  people.  This  is  no  time  for  polite- 
ly consulting  our  enemies'  tastes,  or  for  sparing 
our  enemies'  feelings.  Be  sure,  whatever  pro- 
gressive measures  you  may  resolve  upon,  however 
progressive  it  may  be,  the  people  are  ready  to  sus- 
tain yon  with  heart  and  hand.  [Loud  and  long* 
continued  cheering  and  uating  of  hats,]  The 
people  do  not  ask  for  any  thing  that  might  seem 
extravagant.  They  do  not  care  for  empty  glory ; 
they  do  not  want  revenge,  but  they  do  want  a 
fruitful  victory  and  a  lasting  peace.  [Great  ap- 
plause,] When  pondering  over  the  tendency  of 
this  great  crisis,  two  pictures  of  our  future  rise 
up  before  my  mental  vision.  Here  is  one :  The 
Republic,  distracted  by  a  series  of  revulsions  and 
reactions,  all  tending  toward  the  usurpation  of 
power,  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  that 
beautiful  system  of  self-government  to  which 
this  country  owes  its  progress  and  prosperity ; 
the  nation  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  her  glory, 
looking  back  to  our  days  with  a  sorrowful 
eye,  and  saying,  *'  Then  we  ought  to  have  acted 
like  men,  and  all  would  be  well  now."  Too 
late,  too  latel  And  here  is  the  other:  A  Gov- 
ernment, freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  despotic 
and  usurping  interest,  resting  safely  upon  the 
loyalty  of  a  united  people;  a  nation  engaged  in 
the  peaceable  discussion  of  its  moral  and  ma- 
terial problems,  and  quietly  working  out  its 
progressive  development;  its  power  growing  in 
the  same  measure  with  its  moral  consistency ; 
the  esteem  of  mankind  centering  upon  a  puri- 
fied people ;  a  union  firmly  rooted  in  the  sin- 
cere and  undivided  affections  of  all  its  citizens; 
a  regenerated  Republic,  the  natural  guide  and 
beacon  light  of  all  legitimate  aspirations  of  hu- 
manity. These  are  the  two  pictures  of  our 
future.    Choose  I   [Immenss  applause,] 
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Doc.  38. 
SECESSION  IN  NEW-MEXICO. 

ADDRESS  OF  M.  OTERO  TO  THE  PEOPUE  OF  NEW-MEXICX). 

Basta  Fb,  N.  H.,  Febnuiy  16, 1S61. 

Political  events  of  immense  importance  are 
transpiring  in  the  States,  which  sooner  or  later, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  affect  your  destinies. 
The  Government  of  the  Kepuhlic  (in  case  any 
government  exists)  is  for  the  first  time  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  purely  sectional  in  its 
origin,  principles  and  power — of  a  party  that  ab- 
jures the  Constitution,  appealing  to  a  higher  law, 
which  is  neither  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God  or 
that  of  maa  This  party,  known  as  the  Black 
Republican,  is  (and  we  are  glad  to  say  so)  in  a 
great  minority  of  the  American  people — a  minor- 
ity of  nearly  a  million  of  votes — but  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  the  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  part  by  the  deplorable  divisions  among 
their  antagonist^  who  scattered  their  votes  be- 
tween three  different  candidates  for  the  Presid- 
ency, but  principally  by  concentrating  their  force 
in  one  section  of  the  Union,  (the  free  States,) 
nourishing  their  prejudices,  inflaming  their  pas- 
sions, exciting  their  animosities,  and  bribing  their 
interests ;  at  the  same  tiino  they  attacked,  by  all 
conceivable  means,  the  rights,  the  character,  and 
the  interests  of  the  other  section ;  and  the  result 
now  is,  a  contest  which  is  shaking  the  Republic 
to  its  centre. 

The  principal  arm  by  which  this  prosperous 
party  has  waged  this  profane  war,  is  the  African 
slavery  question,  which,  although  guaranteed  and 
protected  by  the  Constitution  in  those  States 
where  it  exists,  and  in  the  common  territories  of 
the  Republic,  is  nevertheless  the  object  of  its  un- 
scrupulous hostility  and  hate. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  that  we  now  call  your  at- 
tention, for  there  are  other  interests  which  more 
nearly  concern  you  than  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  may 
be  affected  by  it 

It  behooves  you  therefore,  to  examine  minutely 
the  character  of  this  new  party,  to  observe  their 
steps,  discern  their  objects,  and  inquire  very  par- 
ticularly of  what  nature,  just  or  unjust,  amicable 
or  hostile,  are  their  sentiments  toward  yourselves, 
your  honor,  your  institutions,  and  your  inter- 
ests. 

To  aid  you  in  this  examination,  we  present  you 
with  a  translation,  prepared  with  careful  correct- 
ness, of  a  very  significant  article  which  appeared 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New- York  Tribune, 
of  the  thirty-first  of  December  last^  after  the 
known  success  of  the  Abolition  party  in  the  Pre- 
sidential election  in  November  last  It  may  seem 
to  you,  that  in  calling  your  attention  in  this  way 
to  the  merely  vulgar  columns  of  a  venal  daily, 
we  attribute  an  undue  importance  to  a  matter  of 
little  weight ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
said  dirty,  fanatical,  calumnious  daily  is  more 
than  all  others  the  authorized  exponent  of  the 
party  about  to  come  into  power ;  further,  if  we 


remember  that  Mr.  Greeley,  its  editor,  and  the 
author  of  this  vile  article,  is  more  than  any  one 
the  accredited  representative  and  mouth-piece  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  new  President,  for  the  election 
of  whom  to  this  high  position,  said  editor  con- 
tributed more  than  any  one  else;  remembering 
all  this,  you  will  admit  that  we  are  clearly  justi- 
fied in  considering  this  article  as  an  open  mani- 
festation of  the  hostility  to  the  death,  with  which 
we,  and  all  we  hold  dear,  is  viewed  by  the  new 
party,  which  will  assume  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next.  You  will 
know  in  them  the  bitterest  hatred  toward  your 
race.  You  will  observe  the  most  intense  hostility 
toward  your  holy  religion  and  its  anointed  min- 
isters. You  will  discover  the  malevolent  inten- 
tion to  wage  against  your  institutions  and  your 
interests,  the  same  profane  war  which  this  same 
power  has  already  declared  against  nearly  half 
of  our  prosperous  and  contented  people. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  place  this  paper  before  you, 
that  you  may  be  on  your  guard  against  any  in- 
sidious design  that  the  incoming  party  may  con- 
template against  you  through  their  official  emis- 
saries, who  will  soon  be  among  you. 

The  faculties  w^ith  which  the  law  has  clothed 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  are  sufficiently  ample 
for  your  protection,  if  you  will  only  give  it  prompt 
attention,  and  confide  it  to  persons  who  will  not 
betray  you,  either  purposely  or  through  negli- 
gence. The  selection  of  the  firmest  and  most 
faithful  men,  to  represent  you  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  your  only  safe- 
guard. But  if  you  disregard  this  warning ;  if 
you  omit  this  duty ;  if,  during  the  next  four 
years,  you  should  confer  legislative  powers  on 
corrupt  and  incompetent  men,  who  will  be  the 
servants  of  perverse  or  intriguing  masters,  then 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foresee  your  destiny. 

United  to  this  fanatical  power,  in  their  attacks 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  your  fellow-citizens 
and  your  own,  you  will  be  sentenced  to  an  equal 
destruction. 

Their  programme  in  this  territory  will  be  com- 
menced by  an  onslaught  on  your  just  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  property  of  your 
fellow-citizens  who  possess  property  in  African 
slaves ;  but  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
Your  holy  religion,  your  civil  rights,  your  social 
bonds,  your  established  laws,  so  well  adapted  to 
your  condition,  will  soon  be  disputed  by  them 
with  the  same  furious  spirit  of  fanaticism  that 
views  nothing  as  inviolable  that  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  edicts  of  their  infidelity  toward 
God,  and  their  intolerance  toward  mankind.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  remain  firm,  as  you  have 
up  to  the  present  time,  on  the  common  principle 
of  justice  and  to  the  Constitution  of  your  country 
— if  you  extend  the  same  protection  to  all  the 
rights  of  all  your  fellow-citizens,  all  will  yet  be  well. 

The  detestable  principles  of  Black  Republican- 
ism are  not  the  principles  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  we  have  said,  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  opposed  to  them  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  States  it  is  every  day  more  mani- 
fest that  it  is  augmenting. 
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After  a  short  duration  of  their  power,  this  horde 
of  infidels  will  be  driven  from  the  capital,  and 
you,  as  well  as  your  fellow-citizens  of  the  States, 
whose  rights  are  menaced,  will  be  left  in  peace 
and  prosperity. 

We  also  consider  it  our  duty,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  present  to  you  the  manly,  able  and 
decorous  reprimand  which  your  delegate  in  Con- 
gress gave  to  your  calumniator,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Constitutiarij  a  periodical  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  act  of  justice  toward  you  does  honor  to 
the  head  as  well  as  the  heart  of  your  del^ate, 
whose  sentiments,  as  you  sec,  are  not  those  of  a 
partisan,  but  those  of  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  constituents  and  countrymen.  He  merits 
your  gratitude,  and  we  trust  that  your  testimony 
will  not  be -denied  him. 


Doc.  34. 


SOUTHERN  SEQUESTRATION. 

Drpabtmbiit  or  JumrcB,     ) 
BiCBMOKD,  September  12, 1861. ) 

Instructions  to  Receivers  under  the  Act  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  Sequestration  of  the  Estates, 
Property,  and  Effects  of  Alien  Enemies,  and 
for  the  indemnity  of  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  persons  aiding  the  same  in  the  ex- 
isting war  against  the  united  States." — ^Ap- 
proved March  30,  1861. 

.The  following  persons  are  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  as  alien  enemies : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  citizens 
or  residents  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
or  Missouri,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Territories  of  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  or  the  Indian 
Territory  soiith  of  Kansas. 

AU^persons  who  have  a  domicil  within  the 
States  with  which  this  government  is  at  war,  no 
matter  whether  they  be  citizens  or  not:  Thus  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  other  neutral 
nations,  who  have  a  domicil,  or  are  carrying  on 
business  or  traffic  within  the  States  at  war  with 
this  Confederacy,  are  alien  enemies  under  the  law. 
All  such  citizens  or  residents  of  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  and 
of  the  Territories  of  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Konsas,  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  shall  commit  actual  hos- 
tilities against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  United  States  in  the  existing  war  against 
the  Confederate  States. 

Immediately  after  taking  your  oath  of  office, 
you  will  take  possession  of  all  the  property  of 
every  nature  and  kind  whatsoever  within  your 
District  belonging  to  alien  enemies  as  above  de- 
fined. 

You  will  forthwith  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  for  writs  of  garnishment  under  the  eighth 
section  of  the  law,  and  will  propound  to  the  gar- 
nishees the  interrogatories  of  which  a  form  is  an- 
nexed. These  interrogatories  you  will  propound 
to  the  following  persons,  viz. : 

1.  All  attorneys  and  counsellors  practising  law 
within  your  district 


2.  The  presidents  and  cashiers  of  all  banks, 
and  principal  administrative  officers  of  all  rail- 
road and  other  corporations  within  your  district 

All  agents  of  foreign  corporations,  insurance 
agents,  commission  merchants  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  agents  of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  dealers 
in  bills  of  exchange,  executors  and  administrators 
of  estates,  assignees,  and  syndics  of  insolvent  es- 
tates, trustees,  and  generally  all  persons  who  are 
known  to  do  business  as  agents  for  others. 

In  the  first  week  of  each  month  you  will  ex- 
hibit to  the  Judge  a  statement,  showing  the  whole 
amount  of  money  in  your  hands  as  Receiver,  and 
depo-sit  the  same  for  safe  keeping,  in  such  bank  or 
other  depository  as  may  be  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Judge — ^reserving  only  such  amount 
as  may  be  required  for  immediate  necessary  ex- 
penditure in  the^discharge  of  your  duties  as  Re- 
ceivers. 

Whenever,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  you 
discover  that  any  attorney,  agent,  former  part- 
ner, trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or  controlling 
any  property,  rights  or  credits  of  an  alien  enemy, 
has  wilfully  foiled  to  give  you  information  of  the 
same,  you  will  immediately  report  the  fact  to  the 
District  Attorney  for  your  District  to  the  end  that 
the  guUty  party  may  be  subjected  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  third  section  of 
the  law.  J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Attorney-General. 

The  following  interrogatories  to  garnishees  have 
been  prepared  for  your  use,  together  with  a  note 
annexed  for  the  information  of  the  garnishee : 

1.  Have  you  now,  or  have  you  had  in  your 
possession  or  under  your  control,  since  the  twen- 
ty-first day  of  May  last,  (1861,)  and  if  yea,  at  what 
time,  any  land  or  lands,  tenement  or  tenements, 
hereditament  or  hereditaments,  chattel  or  chat- 
tels, right  or  rights,  credit  or  credits  within  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  held,  owned,  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  for  or  by  an  alien  enemy ;  or  in 
or  to  which  any  alien  enemy  had,  and  when,  since 
that  time,  any  right,  title,  or  interest,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  ? 

2.  If  you  answer  any  part  of  the  foregoing  in- 
terrogatory in  the  affirmative,  then  set  forth  spe- 
cifically and  particularly  a  description  of  such 
property,  right,  title,  credit  or  interest,  and  if 
you  have  disposed  of  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  of 
the  profit  or  rent  or  interest  accruing  therefrom ; 
then  state  when  you  made  such  disposition,  and 
to  whom,  and  where  such  property  now  is  and  by 
whom  held  ? 

8.  Were  you,  since  the  twenty-first  day  of  May, 
1861,  and  if  yea,  at  what  time  indebted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  alien  enemy  or  alien 
enemies  ?  If  yea,  state  the  amount  of  such  in- 
debtedness, if  one,  and  of  each  indebtedness,  if 
more  than  one ;  give  the  name  or  names  of  the 
creditor  or  creditors,  and  the  place  or  places  of 
residence,  and  state  whether  and  to  what  extent 
such  debt  or  debts  have  been  discharged,  and 
also  the  time  and  manner  of  the  discharge. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  land  or  lands,  tene- 
ment or  tenements,  hereditament  or  heredita- 
ments, chattel  or  chattels,  right  or  rights,  credit 
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or  credits^  within  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  any  right  or  interest  held,  owned,  possessed 
or  enjoyed,  directly  or  indirectly  by  or  for  one  or 
more  alien  enemies  since  the  twenty-first  day  of 
May,  18C1,  or  in  or  to  which  any  one  or  more 
alien  enemies  had  since  that  time  any  claim,  title 
or  interest,  direct  or  indirect?  If  yea,  set  forth 
specially  and  particularly  what  and  where  the 
property  is,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
holder,  debtor,  trustee  or  agent 

6.  State  all  else  that  you  know  which  may  aid 
in  carrying  into  full  effect  the  sequestration  act 
of  the  thirtieth  August,  1861,  and  state  the  same 
as  fully  and  particularly  as  if  thereunto  specially 
interrogated.  A.  B., 

Receirer. 

Note. — The  garnishee  in  the  foregoing  inter- 
rogatories, is  specially  warned  that  the  seques- 
tration act  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
citizen  to  give  the  information  asked  in  said  inter- 
rogatories.— [Act  of  30th  August,  1861,  sec.  2.] 

And  if  any  attorney,  agent,  former  partner, 
trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or  controlling 
any  property  or  interest  therein  of  or  for  any  alien 
enemy,  shall  fail  speedily  to  inform  the  Receiver 
of  the  same,  and  to  render  him  an  account  of  such 
property  or  interest,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  not  longer  than  six  months,  and  be 
liable  to  pay  besides  to  the  Confederate  States 
double  the  value  of  the  property  or  interest  of  the 
alien  enemies  so  held  or  subject  to  his  control — 
[Sec.  8.] 

Doc.  86. 
BOMBARDMENT  OF  GALVESTON,  TEXAS.* 

COMMANDER  JAMES  ALDEN'S  REPORT. 

UsmO  BtATSS    StKAMKB  SOUTn-CAROLDIA,  ) 

Off  Oalveston,  August  10, 1861.     f 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a 
report  of  a  short  but  lively  affair  which  took  place 
on  the  third  instant  between  this  ship  and  two  of 
the  batteries  located  near  to  and  back  of  the  city 
of  Galveston.  The  city  is,  as  the  accompanying 
sketch  will  show,  entirely  at  our  mercy,  but  I 
have  never  had  any  intention  of  troubling  them, 
as  I  considered  my  duty  was  simply  to  blockade 
and  stop  the  commerce  of  the  port,  as  I  frankly 
told  their  military  commandant,  Capt  (now  Col.) 
Moore,  who  called  upon  me,  shortly  after  our 
arrival,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  re- 
port, to  wit,  that  I  had  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town,  if  my  duty  of  blockading  was  interfered  with 
by  them  in  any  way.  I  told  the  Captain,  in  re- 
ply, that  I  seldom  made  threats  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  I  had  not,  nor  should  I  upon 
so  momentous  a  subject  as  this,  presume  to  think 
what  I  should  do,  believing  as  I  did,  as  far  as  the 
town  was  concerned,  that  they  would  gladly  let 
us  alone.  But  I  was  disappointed ;  for  on  the 
third  instant,  as  one  of  our  tenders  was  returning 

^8m  poftt  iM,  Doca,  YoL  n. 


from  a  cruise  to  the  southward,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Rodney  Baxter,  Acting  Master,  she  found  herself 
early  in  the  morning  near  two  of  the  rebel  bat- 
teries, which  shortly  opened  their  fire  upon  her, 
which  she  returned  in  the  most  gallant  manner ; 
and,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  came  and  re- 
ported the  facts  to  me.  The  whole  affair  passed 
under  my  own  observation,  our  anchorage  being 
only  three  miles  distant;  and  while  I  was  made 
to  realize  that  people  could  be  so  insane  as  to  in- 
itiate hostilities  with'us,  when  their  town  was  so 
completely  at  our  mercy,  I  was  restrained  from 
going  in  and  engaging  their  batteries  on  the  mo- 
ment, believing  that  the  whole  affair  might  have 
been  the  result  of  misunderstanding  or  accident 
I  therefore  waited  all  day  for  some  explanation  or 
disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  but  none 
came.  On  the  contrary,  steam  was  gotten  up  on 
the  General  Rusk,  a  large  sea-steamer,  which  has 
been  preparing  for  sea  for  some  time,  and  other 
demonstrations  satisfied  me  that,  so  far  from 
their  volunteering  any  explanations,  they  were 
ready  for  us,  and  indeed  wanted  a  brush.  I 
therefore,  at  about  four  oVlock  p.m.,  got  under 
way,  and  after  towing  a  prize,  which  we  have,  a 
little  to  seaward,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  steamer 
General  Rusk,  if  she  should  come  out  while  we 
were  engaged,  I  stood  down  toward  the  batteries. 
Our  moving  was  the  signal  for  the  General  Rusk 
to  get  under  way,  and  as  she  approached  the  bar 
I  turned  to  give  her  chase ;  but  she  was  as  quick 
in  that  evolution  as  wo  were,  and  ran  back  with 
all  speed.  She  attempted  it  the  second  time,  but 
after  that  was  content  to  go  in  and  watch  the  re- 
sult, out  of  harm^s  way. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  more  diver- 
sion in  that  direction,  I  resumed  my  original  course, 
and  stood  towards  the  batteries ;  but  we  were  no 
sooner  in  range  than  they  opened  their  fiiy  upon 
us,  when  the  action  became  general  After  ex- 
changing some  dozen  or  fifteen  shots  with  them, 
I  withdrew,  satisfied  that  throughout  the  whole 
affair  we  were  doing  more  injury  to  tlie  city,  or 
perhaps  unoffending  citizens,  than  to  the  batteries 
or  those  who  sought  the  collision. 

The  nearest  point  that  we  could  get  to  the 
shore,  our  ship  drawing  twelve  feet,  was  about 
one  mile,  where  we  found  thirteen  and  a  half  feet 
of  water.  Their  firing  was  so  extremely  bad, 
considering  the  large  object  that  this  ship,  almost 
entirely  light,  presents,  that  not  a  shot  touched 
us.  Ours,  I  regret  to  say,  so  far  as  the  poor  Por- 
tuguese and  other  unoffending  sufferer  go,  was 
more  effective.  The  only  infonnation  I  have  from 
the  city  on  the  subject,  is  in  a  very  insulting  letter, 
gotten  up  in  the  shape  of  a  protest,  remonstrating 
against  my  acts  of  the  third  instant,  and  signed 
by  all  the  foreign  consuls  at  Galveston,  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  sent,  together  with  my  answer. 
I  should  add,  that  some  of  the  crew  of  our  tender 
had  occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  land  down  the 
coast  in  pursuit  of  fresh  provisions,  when  we  were 
informed  that  a  captain  of  a  company,  or  a  cap- 
tain of  a  gun,  and  others,  in  one  of  the  batteries, 
were  killed  in  the  affiur  of  the  third  instant ;  also 
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that  one  of  our  shells  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  did  not  burst 
Respectfully,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Aldex, 

Cominaader. 

Flag-Officer  WaLiAM  Mervikb, 

Conunaoding  Oulf  Blockading  Bqaadron. 

(  Corre9p<mdence,) 

OALTKTOir,  Angiisl  6,  1861. 

Sib:  The  undersigned,  consuls  and  vice-oon* 
suls  of  Galveston,  consider  it  their  duty  to  enter 
their  solemn  protest  against  your  bombardment 
of  this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  third  instant^ 
without  having  given  any  notice,  so  that  the 
women  and  children  might  have  been  removed, 
and  also  against  your  firing  a  shell  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed  citizens,  amongst 
whom  were  many  women  and  children,  causing 
thereby  the  death  of  an  unoffending  Portuguese, 
and  wounding  boys  and  peaceably  disposed  per- 
sons, as  acts  of  inhumanity,  unrecognised  in 
modern  warfare,  and  meriting  the  condemnation 
of  Christian  and  civilized  nations. 

Arthur  Ltnn, 

British  ConiuL 
Jakes  Fredekick, 

Hanorerlan  and  Oldenburg  Consul,  and  In  the  absence  of 
J.  W.  Jaclcanh,  Acting  Gonau)  for  Praida  and  Hamburg. 

J.  C.  KUHN, 
Bwin  Conaol,  yice-Consol  for  SaiaUk 

J.  Bakkemier, 

cpaty  CoDBul  for  Bremen,  Saxony,  Belgium,  Holland, 

and  Vice-Consul  for  Austria. 

F.  Gonzales, 

Ifexlean  Connil. 

F.  YL  Zetil, 

Consul  for  Nassan. 

B.  TnERON, 

Vk'ench  Agent,  Consul  and  Ylce^onsnl  for  Spain. 

Frederick  Wagner, 

Oonsul  pro  tern,  for  EiactonU  Uene. 

To  Captain  Jakes  Alden, 

Comma»Ung  U.  S.  Steamer  South-Carolina. 

UHnxD  SriTis  StkamvH  Bovni-CAnoLniA,  > 

BLOCKasixa  Squadkom  ort  GAJLTUfOH,  August  C,  1861. ) 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  just  received  by  the  hand 
of  Captain  Davis  your  communication  of  yester- 
day's date,  in  which  you  enter  your  ^^  solemn 
protest  against  your  (my)  bombardment  of  this 
city  on  the  evening  of  the  third  instant,  without 
having  given  any  notice,  so  that  the  women  and 
children  might  have  been  removed,'*  and  char- 
acterizing my  proceedings  in  that  connection  as 
'*acts  of  inhumanity,  unrecognised  in  modem 
warfare,  and  meriting  the  condemnation  of  Christ- 
ian and  civilized  nations." 

My  first  impulse  on  reading  your  extraordi- 
nary communication,  so  AiU  of  statements  at  vari- 
ance with  my  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  was 
to  return  it  to  you  and  ask  you  in  all  conscience 
to  examine  the  matter  before  indorsing  suoh 
sweeping  accusations ;  but  as  the  facts  were  aU 
patent,  and  you  might  inform  yourselves  of  them 
if  you  would,  I  decided  to  send  you  the  verbal 
answer  I  did,  and  which  may  be  to  some  of  you 
quite  sufficient;   but  as  it  is  likely  there  are 


others  who  have  signed  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  you  all  represent  countries  with 
which  we  are  at  peace  and  amity,  it  may  per- 
haps be  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  facts  of  the 
case.  They  arc  simply  as  follows :  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  instant  our  gunboat  found 
herself  near  the  shore,  and  shortly  afterwards 
(as  the  result  proved)  within  range  of  some  of 
the  batteries.  The  first  warning  she  got  was  a 
shot — not  a  blank  cartridge,  but  a  shot — ^not 
fired  ahead  or  astern  of  her,  to  warn  her  off,  hut 
ttraiglU  at  her.  She,  of  course,  fired  back,  some 
shots  were  exchanged,  when  she  came  and  re- 
ported the  facts  to  me.  This  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  waited  all  day  until  nearly  four  in  the 
afternoon^  hoping  some  explanation,  some  dis- 
avowal of  the  act  would  be  sent  off*.  None  came. 
I  then  got  under  way  and  stood  in  for  the  bat- 
teries, which,  you  are  aware,  are  built  in  the 
rear  of  and  close  to  the  town,  merely  to  see  if 
they  could,  while  they  knew  the  town  must  be 
injured  by  our  return  fire,  repeat  such  an  act  of 
aggression  by  commencing  upon  us.  We  were 
no  sooner  within  range  of  their  guns,  however, 
than  they  opened  their  fire,  when  we,  after  ex- 
changing a  few  shots  with  them,  retired,  pre- 
ferring that  it  should  appear  we  were  beaten  ofl^ 
rather  than  continue  a  contest  where  (as  the  re- 
sult shows)  so  many  unoffending  citizens  must 
necessarily  sufier.  If  that  act  merits  the  **  con- 
demnation of  Christian  and  civilized  nations," 
Eray  tell  me,  gentlemen,  tell  me,  what  you  would 
ave  done  were  you  in  my  place  ?  Again :  you 
protest  against  my  firing  a  shell  into  the  midst 
of  a  *^  lai^e  crowd  of  unarmed  citizens,  amongst 
whom  were  many  women  and  children."  Good 
God,  gentlemen,  do  you  think  such  an  act  could 
have  been  deliberate  or  premeditated  ?  Besides, 
I  would  ask,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  military 
commandant,  who,  by  his  act  in  the  morning, 
had  invited  me  to  the  contest,  to  see  that  such 
were  out  of  the  way  ?  Did  he  not  have  all  day 
to  prepare?  It  was  evident  to  my  mind  that 
they  knew  we  were  coming,  or  why  was  that  de- 
monstration on  the  steamer  General  Rusk  ?  In 
conclusion,  let  me  add  that  no  one  can  regret  the 
injury  done  to  unoffending  individuals  more  than 
I  do ;  still  I  find  no  complaint  of  my  acts  of  the 
third  instant,  coming  from  the  military  or  civil 
authorities  of  Galveston ;  and  with  due  deference 
to  your  consideration  and  humanity,  I  must  re- 
spectfully remark  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  heard  that  the  women  and  children  or 
unarmed  citizens  of  one  of  our  towns  were  under 
the  protection  of  foreign  consuls.    Respectfully, 

James  Alden, 

Commander,  U.  8.  N.,  Commanding. 

Abtbub  Lynn,  Esq., 

Brlti^  ConsuL 

J.  C  KtTHN,  Esq., 

Swiss  Consul. 

F.  H.  Zetil,  Esq., 

OoonlforNanan;  aodOtben. 
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REBELUON  BECORD,  1860-61. 


Doa  86. 
BATTLE  OF  BELMONT,  MO. 

FLAChOmCKR  A.  H.  FOOTE*S  RETORT. 

UXITB)  8TATBI  OCIfBOAT    LBHIKITOV,  I 

Orr  Cairo,  November  9,  1861.      ) 

Sir  :  This  communication  conveys  well-authen- 
ticated information,  which  I  trust  will  excuse  its 
great  length  as  well  as  secure  it  an  attentive 
perusal.  I  send  herewith  a  report  of  Comman- 
der Walke,  of  the  gunhoat  Taylor,  showing  the 
participation  of  that  vessel,  and  the  gunboat  Lex- 
ington, Commander  Stembel,  in  the  attack  on 
the  batteries  at  Belmont,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  this  side  of  Columbus. 

As  a  synopsis  of  this  full  and  extended  report, 
I  may  say  that  the  gunboats  rendered  sthe  most 
effective  service  on  this  occasion,  having  but  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded ;  in  fact,  I  am  in- 
formed, both  by  army  and  navy  oflScers,  that  the 
boats,  by  covering  the  final  retreat  w^ith  well- 
directed  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  mowing  down 
the  enemy,  prevented  our  troops  from  being  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  cut  to  pieces. 

General  Grant,  the  commanding  general,  in- 
forms me  that  there  are  forty  thousand  men  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  guns  of  large  calibre  in 
Columbus  and  its  vicinity,  and  that  the  rebels 
intend  to  make  this  point  their  principal  stand 
against  the  movements  of  the  gunboats  and  troops 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  A  rifle  shot  weigh- 
ing ninety  pounds  was  picked  up  by  one  of  our 
men,  thrown  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  one  of 
the  rebel  batteries. 

The  demonstration  down  the  river  was  in- 
tended rather  as  an  armed  reconnoissance  than 
An  attack  on  Columbus ;  in  fact,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  detachment  which  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  this  was  effected  by  cap- 
turing the  cannon  and  burning  the  tents  and 
baggage,  the  latter  accomplished  by  Quarter- 
master Hatch  with  a  detachment  of  men.  This 
movement,  it  is  believed,  has  prevented,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  a  junction  with  General  Price 
in  Southwest  Missouri,  also  the  detachments  be- 
ing cut  off  which  have  been  sent  ftom  here  to 
attack  Jeff  Thompson,  as  well  as  establishing 
the  fact  of  Columbus  being  so  strongly  fortified 
that  a  large  land  force  must  codperate  with  the 
gunboatH,  in  order  to  move  successfully  beyond 
this  point  down  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the 
other  hand.  General  Grant  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  rebels  may  retaliate  by  an  attempt 
to  seize  "Bird^s  Point"  or  "Fort  Holt,"  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  and,  in  view  of  this,  wants 
early  reenforcements  of  well-equipped  regiments. 
The  General  estimates  the  loss  on  our  side  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
and  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  alone  at  three 
hundred.  My  opinion  is,  after  careful  inquiry, 
as  stragglers  are  still  coming  in,  that  our  loss  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  will  amount  to  five 
hundred  persons,  together  with  twenty-five  bag- 
gage-wagons, one  hundred  horses,  one  thousand 
overcoats,  and  one  thousand  blankets.  The  men 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  and  Qenerals  Grant 


and  McClemand  had  their  horsea  shot  under 
them ;  and  had  not  the  troops  been  flushed  with 
their  early  success,  and  commenced  looting,  in- 
stead of  being  prepared  to  retire  when  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  accomplished,  they  might 
have  left  with  comparatively  little  loss,  but  the 
delay  gave  the  enemy  time  to  cross  fi'om  Colum- 
bus in  great  force,  and  hence  the  comparativ 
disastrous  termination  in  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces.  .... 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Foote, 

Commandiiig  Nayal  Forces  Western  W&tert. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Waahlogton,  D.  a 
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THE    KEYS    OP    THE    GULP. 

A  LETTIR  FROM  COMMANDER  MERVINE. 

KsT  War,  Florida,  Oct  1, 1661. 

To  THE  EorroR  of  The  World  :  In  your  article 
entitled  the  "Keys  of  the  GulfJ"  published  in  your 
paper  of  the  seventh  ultimo,  in  which  you  speak 
of  the  importance,  in  a  national  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  of  maintaining  the  possession  of 
these  islands  by  the  United  States,  you  inadvert- 
ently did  injustice  to  the  army  and  navy  officers 
on  this  station,  by  commending  my  loyalty  in  this 
regard,  somewhat  at  their  expense,  and  by  re- 
marking, "that  though  the  soldiery  in  the  fort 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  defend  it  till  relief 
arrived,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  had  the  judi- 
cial officers  there  proved  faithless,  as  they  did  in 
other  cases,  Key  West,  with  its  fortifications, 
would  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  the  rebel 
acquisitions,  entailing  consequences,"  etc. 

Now,  so  loyal  to  their  flag  and  country  were 
the  army  and  the  navy  officers  on  this  station,  at 
the  time  the  rebellion  broke  out,  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  probable  that  Key  West,  with  its  forti- 
fications, would  have  gone  into  the  possession  of 
the  rebels,  in  consequence  of  any  omission  or 
dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part,  even  though  the 
judicial  officers  had  proved  disloyal. 

Justice  to  these  gentlemen  requires  that  I  should 
state  a  few  facts  on  this  subject  The  country  will 
also  be  interested  in  knowing  them. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  of  November,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln — knowing  that  South-Caro- 
lina had  threatened  to  secede  and  other  States  to 
codperate  on  that  contingency  occurring — Capt 
Brannan,  then  in  command  at  the  military  bar- 
racks in  Key  West,  Capt  (now  quartermaster- 
general)  Meigs,  then  the  United  States  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson  at 
the  Tortugas,  and  Lieuts.  Craven  and  Stanly, 
respectively  in  command  of  the  United  States 
steamers,  the  Mohawk  and  Wyandott,  held  a 
consultation  together  upon  the  subject  of  the 
security  of  the  forts  and  other  public  property  at 
this  place  and  the  Tortugas. 

At  this  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  Stanly 
should  remain  with  the  Wyandott  at  Key  West» 
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to  cooperate  with  Brannan  in  its  defence,  until 
orders  could  be  received  from  Washington  on  the 
subject,  and  that  Craven  should  go  to  the  Tortu- 
gas  with  the  Mohawk  to  codperate  with  Meigs  in 
its  defence. 

Both  forts  were  unfinished,  and  in  a  poor  con- 
dition for  defence,  without  naval  cooperation. 
The  fort  at  Tortugas  had  not  a  single  gun.  This 
arrangement  was  quietly  acted  on,  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  ordered  the  Mohawk  and  Wyan- 
dott  to  their  customary  cruising  grounds  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November  Capt  Brannan, 
of  his  own  accord,  moved  Lieut  Webber  and 
twenty  men  from  the  barracks  into  the  fort  on 
this  island,  giving  out  that  he  wished  to  drill  his 
men  a  little  at  the  big  guns.  This  was  the  first 
occupation  of  the  fort  by  troops,  it  being  a  new 
and  unfinished  work. 

On  the  second  of  December  Capt  Hunt,  of  the 
United  States  corps  of  engineers,  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  its  safe  keeping  until  regularly  garrisoned, 
arrived  with  fifty  or  sixty  laborers,  and  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  get  die  fort  in  a  condition  to 
be  defended.  These  laborers  were  all  loyal,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  stand  ready  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  work. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  hearing  that  the 
State  (Florida)  had  seceded,  and  that  Fort  Morgan, 
in  Mobile  Bay,  had  been  seized  by  the  rebels,  and 
that  an  expedition  to  seize  the  fort  at  Key  West 
was  freely  spoken  of  on  the  mainland.  Captain 
Brannan,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
Capt.  Hunt,  moved  himself  and  entire  command, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  men,  into  the  fort 
Soldiers  and  laborers  cooperated  in  mounting 
the  guns. 

In  the  mean  time  Brannan  had  repeatedly  writ- 
ten to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  orders,  but  received 
not  a  line  in  answer  until  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  after  Mr.  Holt  had  come  into  office. 
The  transfer  of  his  command  from  the  barracks 
to  the  fort  was  then  approved  o£ 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January  Major  Arnold, 
with  two  companies  of  artillery,  arrived  fi'om 
Boston,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Tortugas. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  the  fort  on  this  island 
(Key  West)  was  reenforced  by  the  arrival  of  Major 
French  and  two  artillery  companies,  and  soon 
after  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
two  infantry  companies.  Major  French,  after 
Gen.  Twiggs's  treasonable  surrender  of  the  mili- 
tary posts  in  Texas,  had  marched  his  command 
from  the  upper  regions  of  that  State  to  the  sea- 
board, and  had  brought  it  to  this  place  in  a  condi- 
tion of  admirable  discipline. 

Ranking  Brannan,  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  fort  and  barracks,  and  soon  after  inaugurated 
a  system  of  local  affairs  on  this  island,  which  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  Union-loving  citi- 
zens, and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
moderate  secessionists  as  right  and  proper,  but 
which  has  been  highly  unpalatable  to  the  pervert- 


ed and  diseased  ttotes  of  others.     These  have  re- 
tired from  among  us. 

Captain  Craven,  having  been  ordered  to  New- 
York,  returned  to  this  place  in  the  command  of 
the  Crusader  about  the  same  time  that  Major 
French  arrived.  He  cooperated  heartily  with 
the  Major  in  reestablishing  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government 

The  collector,  district-attorney,  and  marshal, 
were  all  early  zealous  secessionists.  The  marshal 
resigned -early  in  March,  leaving  the  court  without 
an  executive  officer  until  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
when  a  new  marshal  was  appointed. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  You  will  per- 
ceive at  once,  upon  reading  the  above  statement, 
that  the  army  and  navy  officers  on  this  station, 
in  the  most  trying  times,  were  as  true  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ; 
and  to  them,  and  to  their  early  foresight  and 
prompt  military  action,  is  the  preservation  of 
Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson  due,  much  more  and 
in  a  much  higher  sense  than  to  any  moral  influ- 
ence that  could  be  exerted  by  any  civil  magis- 
trate, whatever  might  be  his  loyalty.  But  had  I 
proved  disloyal  myself,  I  believe  these  gentlemen 
would  have  proved  faithful,  and  when  the  right 
time  came  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  I  should  have 
been  the  first  person  on  this  island  to  be  ^'subju- 
gated" to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  by 
their  military  power. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

William  Mervine. 
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THE    CONTEST    IN  AMERICA. 

BT  JOHN   STUART   UILL. 

The  cloud  which  for  the  space  of  a  month  hung 
gloomily  over  the  civilized  world,  black  with  far 
worse  evils  than  those  of  simple  war,  has  passed 
fi*om  over  our  heads  without  bursting.  The  fear 
has  not  been  realized,  that  the  only  two  first-rate 
Powers  who  are  also  free  nations  would  take  to 
tearing  each  other  in  pieces,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  m  a  bad  and  odious  cause.  For  while,  on 
the  American  side,  the  war  would  have  been  one 
of  reckless  persistency  in  wrong,  on  ours  it  would 
have  been  a  war  in  alliance  with,  and  to  practical 
purposes,  in  defence  and  propagation  of  slavery. 
We  had,  indeed,  been  wronged.  We  had  suffered 
an  indignity,  and  something  more  than  an  indig- 
nity, which  not  to  have  resented,  would  have  been 
to  invite  a  constant  succession  of  insults  and  in- 
juries from  the  same  and  from  every  other  quar- 
ter. We  could  have  acted  no  otherwise  than  we 
have  done :  yet  it  is  impossible  to  think,  without 
something  like  a  shudder,  from  what  we  have 
escaped.  We,  the  emancipators  of  the  slave — 
who  have  wearied  every  court  and  government 
in  Europe  and  America  with  our  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, until  we  goaded  them  into  at  least 
ostensibly  cooperating  with  us  to  prevent  the  en- 
slaving of  the  negro— we,  who  for  the  last  half 
century  have  spent  annual  sums  equal  to  the 
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revenue  of  a  Rmall  kingdom  in  blockading  the 
Afirican  coast,  for  a  cause  in  which  we  not  only 
had  no  interest,  but  which  was  contrary  to  our 
pecuniary  interest,  and  which  many  oelieved 
would  ruin,  as  many  among  us  still,  though  erro- 
neously, believe  that  it  has  ruined,  our  colonies — 
ve  should  have  lent  a  hand  to  setting  up,  in  one 
of  the  most  commanding  positions  of  the  world, 
a  powerful  republic,  devoted  not  only  to  slavery, 
but  to  pro-slavery  propagandism — should  have 
helped  to  give  a  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  a  conspiracy  of  slave-owners,  who  have 
broken  their  connection  with  the  American  fed- 
eration on  the  sole  ground,  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, that  they  thought  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  restrain,  not  slavery  itself,  but  their  pur- 
pose of  spreading  slavery  wherever  migration  or 
force  could  carry  it. 

A  nation  which  has  made  the  professions  that 
England  has,  does  not  with  impunity,  under  how- 
ever great  provocation,  betake  itself  to  frustrating 
the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  calling  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  make  sacrifices  of  what  they 
think  their  interest.  At  present,  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  sympathized  with  us;  have  ac- 
knowledged that  we  were  injured,  and  declared, 
with  rare  unanimity,  that  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  resist,  if  necessar}'-,  by  arms.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  war  would  soon  have  buried  its 
causes  in  oblivion.  When  the  new  Confederate 
States,  made  an  independent  power  by  English 
help,  had  begun  their  crusade  to  carry  negro  sla- 
very from  the  Potomac  to  Cape  Horn,  who  would 
then  have  remembered  that  England  raised  up 
this  scourge  to  humanity  not  for  the  eviFs  sake, 
but  because  somebody  had  offered  an  insult  to 
her  flag  ?  Or  even  if  unforgotten,  who  would  then 
have  felt  that  such  a  grievance  was  a  sufficient 
palliation  of  the  crime  ?  Every  reader  of  a  news- 
paper, to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth,  would 
have  believed  and  remembered  one  thing  only — 
that  at  the  critical  juncture  which  was  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  blaze  up  afresh  with  in- 
creased vigor  or  be  trodden  out — at  the  moment 
of  conflict  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit — 
at  the  dawn  of  a  hope  that  the  demon  might  now 
at  last  be  chained  and  flung  into  the  pit,  England 
stepped  in,  and  for  the  sake  of  cotton,  made  Satan 
victorious. 

The  world  has  been  saved  from  this  calamity, 
and  England  from  this  disgrace.  The  accusation 
would  indeed  have  been  a  calumny.  But  to  be 
able  to  defy  calumny,  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
must  stand  very  clear  of  just  reproach  in  its  pre- 
vious conduct  Unfortunately,  we  ourselves  have 
given  too  much  plausibility  to  the  charge.  Not 
by  anything  said  or  done  by  us  as  a  government 
or  as  a  nation,  but  by  the  tone  of  our  press,  and 
in  some  degree,  it  must  be  owned,  the  general 
opinion  of  English  society.  It  is  too  true,  that 
the  feelings  which  have  been  manifested  since  the 
beginning  of  the  American  contest — the  judgments 
which  have  been  put  forth,  and  the  wishes  which 
have  been  expressed  concerning  the  incidents  and 
probable  eventualities  of  the  struggle — ^the  bitter 
and  initating  criticism  which  hais  been  kept  up, 


not  even  against  both  parties  equally,  but  almost 
solely  against  the  party  in  the  right,  and  the  un- 
generous refusal  of  all  those  just  allowances  which 
no  country  needs  more  than  our  own,  whenever 
its  circumstances  arc  as  near  to  those  of  America 
as  a  cut  finger  is  to  an  almost  mortal  wound — 
these  facts,  with  minds  not  favorably  dispose*!  to 
us,  would  have  gone  far  to  make  the  most  oilious 
interpretation  of  the  war  in  which  we  have  been 
so  nearly  engaged  with  the  United  States,  appeal 
by  many  degrees  the  most  probable.  There  i.? 
no  denying  that  our  attitude  toward  the  contend- 
ing parties,  (I  mean  our  moral  attitude,  for  politi- 
cally there  was  no  other  course  open  to  us  than 
neutrality,)  has  not  been  that  which  becomes  a 
people  who  are  as  sincere  enemies  of  slavery  as 
the  English  really  are,  and  have  made  as  great 
sacrifices  to  put  an  end  to  it  where  they  could. 
And  it  has  been  an  additional  misfortune  that 
some  of  our  most  powerful  journals  have  been  ibr 
many  years  past  very  unfavorable  exponents  of 
Englisn  feeling  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
slavery;  some,  probably,  from  the  influences, 
more  or  less  direct,  of  West-India  opinions  and 
interests ;  others  from  inbred  tor}'ism,  which,  even 
when  compelled  by  reason  to  hold  opinions  favor- 
able to  liberty,  is  always  adverse  to  it  in  feeling ; 
which  likes  the  spectacle  of  irresponsible  power 
exercised  by  one  person  over  others ;  which  has 
no  moral  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  human 
beings  bom  to  the  penal  servitude  for  life,  to 
which  for  the  term  of  a  few  years  we  sentence 
our  most  hardened  criminals,  but  keeps  its  indig- 
nation to  be  expended  on  "rabid  and  £sinatical 
abolitionists"  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  those 
writers  in  England  who  attach  a  sufficiently  seri- 
ous meaning  to  their  Christian  professions,  to  con- 
sider a  fight  against  slavery  as  a  fight  for  God. 

Now,  when  the  mind  of  England,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind, 
has  been  relieved  from  the  incubus  which  had 
weighed  on  it  ever  since  the  Trent  outrage,  and 
when  we  are  no  longer  feeling  toward  the  North- 
ern Americans  as  men  feel  toward  those  with 
whom  they  may  be  on  the  point  of  struggling  for 
life  or  death  ;  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  review 
our  position  and  consider  whether  we  have  be^i 
feeling  what  ought  to  have  been  felt,  and  wishing 
what  ought  to  have  been  wished,  regarding  the 
contest  in  which  the  Northern  States  are  engag- 
ed with  the  South. 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  ought  to  dismiss 
from  our  minds  as  far  as  possible,  those  feelings 
against  the  North  which  have  been  engendered 
not  merely  by  the  Trent  aggression,  but  by  the 
previous  anti-British  effusions  of  newspaper  wri- 
ters and  stump  orators.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  how  far  these  explosions  of  ill-humor  are 
anything  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  ill-disciplined  minds,  disappointed  of  the 
sympathy  which  they  justly  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  great  anti-slavery  people 
in  their  really  noble  enterprise.  It  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  remark  that  a  democratic  govern- 
ment always  shows  worst  where  other  govwn- 
ments  show  best— on  its  outside ;  tliat  unreason- 
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able  people  are  much  more  noisy  than  the  reason- 
able ;  that  the  froth  and  scum  are  the  part  of  a 
yiolently  fermenting  liquid  that  meets  the  eyes, 
but  are  not  its  body  and  substance.  Without  in- 
sisting on  these  things,  I  contend  that  all  pre- 
vious cause  of  offence  should  be  considered  as 
cancelled,  by  the  reparation  which  the  American 
Government  has  so  amply  made ;  not  so  much  the 
reparation  itself  which  might  have  been  so  made 
as  to  leave  still  greater  cause  of  permanent  re- 
sentment behind  it,  but  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  they  have  made  it  These  have  been  such, 
as  most  of  us,  I  venture  to  say,  did  not  by  any 
means  expect  If  reparation  were  made  at  all, 
of  which  few  of  us  felt  more  than  a  hope,  we 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  made  obvi- 
ously as  a  concession  to  prudence,  not  to  princi- 
ple We  thought  that  there  would  have  been 
truckling  to  the  newspaper  editors  and  supposed 
fire-eaters,  who  were  crying  out  for  retaining  the 
prisoners  at  all  hazards.  We.  expected  that  the 
atonement,  if  atonement  there  were,  would  have 
been  made  with  reservations,  perhaps  under  pro- 
test We  expected  that  the  correspondence 
would  have  been  spun  out,  and  a  trial  made  to 
induce  England  to  be  satisfied  with  less  ;  or  that 
there  would  have  been  a  proposal  of  arbitration ; 
or  that  England  would  have  been  asked  to  make 
concessions  in  return  for  justice ;  or  that,  if  sub- 
mission were  made,  it  would  have  been  made  osten- 
sibly to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope. We  expected  anything,  in  short, which  would 
have  been  weak,  and  timid,  and  paltry.  The  only 
thing  which  no  one  seemed  to  expect  is  what  has 
actually  happened.  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government 
have  done  none  of  these  things.  Like  honest 
men,  they  have  said  in  direct  terms,  that  our  de- 
mand was  right ;  that  they  3rielded  to  it  because  it 
was  just;  that  if  they  themselves  had  received 
the  same  treatment  they  would  have  demanded 
the  same  reparation ;  and  that  if  what  seemed  to 
be  the  American  side  of  the  question  was  not  the 
just  side,  they  would  be  on  the  side  of  justice, 
happy  as  they  were  to  find,  after  their  resolution 
had  been  taken,  that  it  was  also  the  side  which 
America  had  formerly  defended.  Is  there  any 
one,  capable  of  a  moral  judgment  or  feeling,  who 
will  say  that  his  opinion  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  is  not  raised  by  such  an  act,  done 
on  such  grounds  ?  The  act  itself  may  have  been 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances ; 
but  the  reasons  given,  the  principles  of  action 
professed,  were  their  own  choice.  Putting  the 
worst  hypothesis  possible,  which  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  entertain  seriously,  that  the 
concession  was  really  made  solely  to  convenience, 
and  that  the  profession  of  regard  for  justice  was 
hypocrisy,  even  so,  the  ground  taken,  even  if  in- 
sincerely, is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  American  mind  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  That  a  sense  of  justice  should 
be  the  motive  which  the  rulers  of  a  country  rely 
on,  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  unpopular,  and 
what  might  seem  a  humiliating  act ;  that  the  jour- 
nalists, the  orators,  many  lawyers,  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  Naval 


Secretary,  should  be  told,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
by  their  own  Government,  that  they  have  been 
giving  public  thanks,  presents  of  swords,  fi-ee^iom 
of  cities,  all  manner  of  heroic  honors  to  the  author 
of  an  act  which,  though  not  so  intended,  was 
lawless  and  wrong,  and  for  which  the  proper 
remedy  is  confession  and  atonement ;  that  this 
should  be  the  accepted  policy  (supposing  it  to  bo 
nothing  higher)  of  a  Democratic  Republic,  shows 
even  unlimited  democracy  to  be  a  better  thing  than 
many  Englishmen  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  it,  and  goes  some  way  towards  prov- 
ing that  the  aberrations  even  of  a  ruling  multitude 
are  only  fatal  when  the  better  instructed  have  not 
the  virtue  or  the  courage  to  fi*ont  them  boldly. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Government,  that  in  doing  what  was  in 
itself  right,  they  have  done  also  wbat  was  best 
fitted  to  allay  the  animosity  which  was  daily  be- 
coming more  bitter  between  the  two  nations  so 
long  as  the  question  remained  open.  They  have 
put  the  brand  of  confessed  injustice  upon  that 
rankling  and  vindictive  resentment  with  which 
the  profligate  and  passionate  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  been  threatening  us,  in  the  event 
of  concession,  and  which  is  to  be  manifested  by 
some  dire  revenge,  to  be  taken,  as  they  pretend, 
after  the  nation  is  extricated  from  its  present  difil- 
culties.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done  what  depended  on 
him  to  make  this  spirit  expire  wiUi  the  occasion 
which  raised  it  up ;  and  we  shall  have  ourselves 
chiefly  to  blame  if  we  keep  it  alive  by  the  further 
prolongation  of  that  stream  of  vituperative  elo- 
quence, the  source  of  which,  even  now,  when  the 
cause  of  quarrel  has  been  amicably  made  up,  does 
not  seem  to  have  run  dry.* 

Let  us,  then,  without  reference  to  these  jars, 
or  to  the  declamation  of  newspaper  writers  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  examine  the  American 
question  as  it  stood  from  the  banning;  its  origin, 
the  purpose  of  both  the  combatants,  and  its  vari- 
ous possible  or  probable  issues. 

There  is  a  theory  in  England,  believed  perhaps 
by  some,  half  believed  by  many  more,  which  is 
only  consistent  with  original  ignorance,  or  com- 
plete subsequent  forgetfulness,  of  all  the  antece- 
dents of  the  contest  There  are  people  who  tell 
us  that,  on  the  side  of  the  North  the  question  is 
not  one  of  slavery  at  alL  The  North,  it  seems, 
have  no  more  objection  to  slavery  than  the  South 
have.  Their  leaders  never  say  one  word  imply- 
ing disapprobation  of  it  They  are  ready,  on  the 
contrary,  to  give  it  new  guarantees ;  to  renounce 
all  that  they  have  been  contending  for ;  to  win 


*  I  do  not  forget  one  regrettable  puaafe  In  Mr.  Seward's 
letter,  in  which  he  said  that:  '*  If  the  safety  of  the  Union  requir- 
ed the  detention  of  the  captared  persons.  It  would  be  the  right 
and  duty  of  this  Qoremment  to  detain  them.**  I  sincerely 
Kriere  to  find  this  sentence  in  the  detpatchf  for  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  rules  of  morality  are  not  a  subject  to  be  lightly 
or  unnecessarily  tampered  with.  The  doctrine,  in  itself,  is  no 
other  than  that  professed  and  acted  on  by  all  KOTernmeuts — 
that  self-preservation,  in  a  State,  as  in  an  individual,  is  a  war- 
rant for  many  things  which,  at  all  other  times,  ought  to  be  rig- 
Idly  abstained  from.  At  all  eventa,  no  nation  which  has  ever 
passed  **  laws  of  exception,*'  which  ever  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  or  pdssed  an  alien  bill  in  dread  of  a  Chartist  insur- 
rection, has  ft  right  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  Mr.  Iincolii*i 
Gkrvernmentk 
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back,  if  opportunity  offers,  the  South  to  the 
Union  by  surrendering  the  whole  point 

If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  what  are 
the  Southern  chiefs  fighting  about  ?  Their  apolo- 
gists in  England  say  that  it  is  about  tariifs,  and  sim- 
ilar trumpery.  They  say  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  tell  the  world,  and  they  told  their  own  citi- 
zens when  they  wanted  their  votes,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fight  was  slavery.  Many  years  ago, 
when  Gen.  Jackson  was  President,  South-Caro- 
lina did  nearly  rebel  (she  never  was  near  sepa- 
rating) about  a  tariff;  but  no  other  State  abetted 
her,  and  a  strong  adverse  demonstration  irom 
Virginia  brought  the  matter  to  a  close.  Yet  the 
tariff  of  that  day  was  rigidly  protective.  Com- 
pared with  that,  the  one  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  was  a  free-trade  tariff.  This  latter 
was  the  result  of  several  successive  modifications 
in  the  direction  of  freedom ;  and  its  principle  was 
not  protection  for  protection,  but  as  much  of  it 
only  as  might  incidentally  result  from  duties  im- 
posed for  revenue.  Even  the  Morrill  tariff  (which 
never  could  have  been  passed  but  for  the  South- 
cm  secession)  is  stated  by  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  to  be  considerably  more  liberal 
than  the  reformed  French  tariff  under  Mr.  Cob- 
den^s  treaty ;  insomuch  that  he,  a  Protectionist, 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  his  own  protective 
tariff  for  Louis  Napoleon's  free-trade  one.  But 
why  discuss,  on  probable  evidence,  notorious 
facts  ?  The  world  knows  what  the  question  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  still  is.  Slavery  alone  was  thought  of; 
alone  talked  of.  Slavery  was  battled  for  and 
against  ^^  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  the  plains 
of  Kansas;  on  the  slavery  question  exclusively 
was  the  party  constituted  which  now  rules  the 
United  States;  on  slavery,  Fremont  was  reject- 
ed ;  on  slavery,  Lincoln  was  elected ;  the  South 
separated  on  slavery,  and  proclaimed  slavery  as 
the  one  cause  of  separation. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  North  are  not  carry- 
ing on  war  to  abolish  slavery  where  it  legally  ex- 
ists. Could  it  have  been  expected,  or  even  per- 
haps desired,  that  they  should  ?  A  great  party 
does  not  change  suddenly,  and  at  once,  all  its 
principles  and  professions.  The  Republican  party 
have  taken  their  stand  on  law,  and  the  existing 
Constitution  of  the  Union.  They  have  disclaim- 
ed all  right  to  attempt  anything  which  that  Con- 
stitution forbids.  It  does  forbid  interference  by 
the  Federal  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  slave 
States ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  their  abolishing  it 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  this  they  are 
now  doing,  having  voted,  I  perceive,  in  their 
present  pecuniary  straits,  a  million  of  dollars  to 
indemnify  the  slave-owners  of  the  District  Neith- 
er did  the  Constitution,  in  their  own  opinion,  re- 
quire them  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  which  were  not  yet  States. 
To  prevent  this,  the  Republican  party  was  formed, 
and  to  prevent  it  they  are  now  fighting,  as  the 
slave-owners  are  fighting  to  enforce  it 

The  present  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  an  abolitionist  government  Abolitionists, 
in  America,  mean  those  who  do  not  keep  within 


the  Constitution;  who  demand  the  destruction 
(as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned)  of  as  much  of  it 
as  protects  the  internal  legislation  of  eadi  State 
fi'om  the  control  of  Congress ;  who  aim  at  abol- 
ishing slavery  wherever  it  exists,  by  force  if  need 
be,  but  certainly  by  some  other  power  than  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  slave  States.  The 
Republican  party  neither  aim  nor  profess  to  aim 
at  this  object  And  when  we  consider  the  flood 
of  wrath  which  would  have  been  poured  out 
against  them  if  they  did,  by  the  very  writers 
who  now  taunt  them  with  not  doing  it,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  think  the  taunt  a  little  misplaced.  But 
though  not  an  abolitionist  party,  they  are  a  fi^ee- 
soil  party.  If  they  have  not  taken  arms  against 
slavery,  they  have  against  its  extension.  And 
they  know,  as  we  may  know  if  we  please,  that 
this  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  day  when 
slavery  can  no  longer  extend  itself;  is  the  day  of 
its  doom.  The  slave-owners  know  this,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  their  fury.  They  know,  as  all  know 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject,  that  confine- 
ment within  existing  limits  is  its  death-warrant 
Slavery,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  exists 
in  the  States,  exhausts  even  the  beneficent  pow- 
ers of  nature.  So  incompatible  is  it  with  any 
kind  whatever  of  skilled  labor,  that  it  causes  the 
whole  productive  resources  of  the  country  to  be 
concentrated  on  one  or  two  products,  cotton  be- 
ing the  chief,  which  require  to  raise  and  prepare 
them  for  the  market  little  beside  brute,  animal 
force.  The  cotton  cultivation,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  competent  judges,  alone  saves  North- Ameri- 
can slavery;  but  cotton  cultivation,  exclusively 
adhered  to,  exhausts,  in  a  moderate  number  of 
years,  all  the  soils  which  are  fit  for  it,  and  can 
only  be  kept  up  by  travelling  further  and  further 
westward.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  given  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  desolate  state  of  parts  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carol  inas,  once  among  the  richest  speci- 
mens of  soil  and  cultivation  in  the  world ;  and 
even  the  more  recently  colonized  Alabama,  as  he 
shows,  is  rapidly  following  in  the  same  downhill 
track.  To  slavery,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  find  fresh  fields  for  the  employ- 
ment of  slave  labor.  Confine  it  to  the  present 
States,  and  the  owners  of  slave  property  will 
either  be  speedily  ruined,  or  will  have  to  find 
means  of  reforming  and  renovating  their  agricul- 
tural system,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
treating  the  slaves  like  human  beings,  nor  with- 
out so  large  an  employment  of  skilled — that  is, 
of  fi^ee — labor,  as  will  widely  displace  the  un- 
skilled, and  so  depreciate  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  slave,  that  the  immediate  mitigation  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  slavery  would  be  a  nearly  in- 
evitable and  probably  rapid  consequence. 

The  Republican  leaders  do  not  talk  to  the  pub- 
lic of  these  almost  certain  results  of  success  in 
the  present  conflict  They  talk  but  little  in  tho 
existing  emergency,  even  of  the  original  cause  of 
the  quarrel.  The  most  ordinary  policy  teaches 
them  to  inscribe  on  their  banner  that  part  only 
of  their  known  principles  in  which  their  sup- 
porters are  unanimous.  The  preservation  of  tho 
Union  is  an  object  about  which  the  North  are 
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agreed ;  &nd  it  has  numy  adbercfnts,  as  they  be- 
lieve, in  the  South  generally.  That  nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  Border  slave  Sta{es  are  in 
favor  of  it  is  a  patent  &ct,  since  ther  are  now 
fighting  in  its  defence.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  fight  directly  against 
slavery.  The  Republicans  well  know  that  if 
they  can  reestablimi  the  Union  they  gain  every- 
thing for  which  they  originally  contended :  and 
it  would  be  a  plain  breach  of  fkith  with  the 
Sonthem  ^ends  of  iiie  Govermnent,  ii^  after 
rallj'ing  them  around  its  standard  for  a  purpose 
of  which  they  approve,  it  were  suddenly  to  al- 
ter its  terms  of  communion  without  their  con- 
sent 

But  the  parties  in  a  protracted  civil  war  al- 
tikost  always  end  by  taking  more  extreme,  not  to 
say  higher  grounds  of  principle  than  they  began 
with.  Middle  parties  and  frionds  of  compromise 
are  soon  left  behind ;  and  if  the  writers  who  so 
severely  criticise  the  present  moderation  of  the 
free-soilers  are  desirous  to  see  the  war  become 
an  abolition  war,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  war 
lasts  long  enough  they  will  be  gratified.  With- 
out the  smallest  pretension  to  see  further  into 
futurity  than  other  people,  I  at  least  have  fore- 
seen and  foretold  from  th&  ftrst  that  if  the  South 
were  not  promptly  put  down,  the  contest  would 
become  distinctly  an  anti-slavery  one ;  tior  do  I 
believe  that  any  person  accustomed  to  reflect  on 
the  course  of  human  affairs  in  troubled  times 
can  expect  an3rthing  else.  Those  who  have  read, 
even  cursorily,  the  most  valuable  testimony  to 
which  the  English  public  have  access,  concern- 
ing the  real  state  of  affairs  in  America — the  let- 
ters of  The  Tima  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell — 
must  have  observed  how  early  and  rapidly  he 
arrived  at  the  same  condlusion,  and  with  what 
increasing  emphasis  he  now  continually  reiter- 
ates it  In  one  of  his  recent  letters  he  names 
the  end  of  next  summer  as  the  period  by  which, 
if  the  war  has  not  Sooner  terminated,  it  will 
have  assumed  a  complete  onti^lavery  character. 
So  early  a  term  exceeds,  I  confess,  my  most 
sanguine  hopes;  but  if  Mr.  Russell  be  right, 
Heaven  forbid  that  the  war  should  cease  sooner, 
for  if  it  lasts  till  then,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
will  regenerate  the  American  people. 

It  however,  the  purposes  of  the  North  may 
be  doubted  or  misunderstood,  there  is  at  least 
no  question  as  to  those  of  the  South.  They 
make  no  concealment  of  their  principles.  As 
long  as  they  were  allowed  to  direct  all  the  policy 
of  the  Union;  to  break  through  compromise 
after  compromise,  encroach  step  after  step,  u^ti^ 
they  reached  the  pitch  of  claiming  a  right  to 
carry  slave  property  into  the  Free  States,  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  those  States,  hold  it  as 
property  there;  so  long,  they  were  willing  to 
remain  in  the  Unioa  The  moment  a  President 
was  elected  of  whom  it  was  inferred  from  his 
opinions,  not  that  he  would  take  any  measures 
against  slavery  where  it  exists,  but  that  he 
would  oppose  its  establishment  where  it  exists 
not^that  moment  they  broke .  loose  from  what 
wis,  at  least,  a  very  solemn  contract,  and  fbrmed 
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themselves  into  a  Confederation  proibssing  as  its 
fundamental  principle  not  merely  the  perpetua- 
tion, but  the  indefinite  extension  of  slavery. 
And  the  doctrine  is  loudly  preachea  tkrough 
the  new  Republic,  that  slavery,  whetticr  black 
OT  white,  is  a  good  in  itself  and  the  proper  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  ever3rwhere. 

Let  i^e,  in  a  few  words,  remind  the  reader 
what  sort  of  a  thing  this  is,  which  the  white 
oligarchy  of  the  South  have  banded  themselves 
together  to  propagate,  and  establish  if  they  could, 
universally.  When  it  is  wished  to  describe  any 
portion  of  the  human  race  as  in  the  lowest  state 
of  debasement,  and  under  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion, in  which  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to 
tive,  they  are  compared  to  slaves.  When  words 
are  sought  bjr  which  to  stigmatize  the  most  odi- 
ous despotism,  exercised  in  the  most  odious  man- 
ner, and  an  other  comparisons  are  found  inade- 
qua^  the  despots  are  said  to  be  Hke  slave-mas- 
ters, or  slave-drivers.  What^  by  a  rhetorical 
license,  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  human  race, 
by  way  of  stamping  on  them  tiie  most  hateful 
character  possible,  are  said  to  be,  these  men,  in 
very  truth,  are.  I  do  not  mean  that  dl  of  them 
are  hateful  personally,  any  more  than  all  the  in- 
quisitors, or  all  the  buccaneers.  But  the  position 
which  they  occupy,  and  the  abstract  excellence 
of  which  they  are  in  arms  to  vindicate,  is  that 
which  the  united  voice  of  mankind  habitually  se- 
lects as  the  type  of  all  hateful  qualities.  I  will 
not  bandy  chicanery  about  the  more  or  less  of 
stripes  or  other  torments  which  are  daily  requi- 
site to  keep  the  machine  in  working  order,  n<M- 
discuss  whether  the  Legrees  or  the  ^  Glairs  are 
more  numerous  among  the  riave-owners  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  broad  facts  of  the  case 
suffice.  One  fact  is  enough.  There  are,  heaven 
knows,  vicious  and  tyrannical  institutions  in  am- 
ple abundance  on  the  earth.  But  this  institution 
is  the  only  one  of  them  all  which  requires,  to 
keep  it  going,  that  human  beings  should  be 
burned  alive.  The  calm  and  dispassionate  Mr. 
Olmsted  affirms  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
year,  for  many  years  past,  in  which  this  horror 
is  not  known  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  South.  And  not  upon  ne- 
groes only ;  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  in  a  recent 
number,  gave  the  hideous  details  of  the  burning 
alive  of  an  unfortunate  Northern  huckster  by 
Lynch  law,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  aided  ' 
in  the  escape  of  a  slave.  What  must  American 
slavery  be,  if  deeds  like  these  are  necessary  under 
it?  and  if  they  are  not  necessary  and  are  yet 
done,  is  not  the  evidence  against  slavery  still 
more  damning  ?  The  Soutl^  are  in  rebellion  not 
for  simple  slavery ;  they  are  in  rebellion  for  the 
right  of  burning  human  creatures  aliva 

But  we  are  told,  by  a  strange  misapplication  of 
a  true  principle,  that  the  South  had  a*  H^ht  tc 
separate;  that  their  separation  ought  to  have 
been  consented  to,  the  moment  ti&ey  showed  • 
themselves  ready  to  fight  for  it;  and  that  the 
North,  in  resisting  it,  are  committing  the  same 
error  and  wrong  which  England  committed  in 
opposing  the  original  separation  of  the  thirtMn 
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colonies.  This  is  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  sa- 
cred right  of  insurrection  rather  far.  It  is  won- 
derful how  easy  and  liberal  and  complying  people 
can  be  in  other  people's  concerns.  Because  they 
are  willing  to  surrender  their  own  past,  apd  have 
no  objection  to  join  in  reprobation  of  their  great- 
grandfathers, they  never  put  themselves  the  ques- 
tion what  they  themselves  would  do  in  circum- 
stances far  less  trying,  under  far  less  pressure  of 
real  national  calamity.  Would  those  who  profess 
these  ardent  revolutionary  principles  consent  to 
their  being  applied  to  Ireland,  or  India,  or  the 
Ionian  Islands?  How  have  they  treated  those 
who  did  attempt  so  to  apply  them  ?  But  the  case 
Can  dispense  with  any  mere  arffvmentum  ad  horn- 
inem.  I  am  not  irtghtened  at  the  word  rebellion. 
I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  I  have  sympathized 
more  or  less  ardently  with  most  of  the  rebellions, 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  which  have  taken 
place  in  my  time.  But  I  certainly  never  con- 
ceived that  there  was  a  sufficient  title  to  my  sym- 
pathy in  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  rebel ;  that  the 
act  of  taking  arms  against  one's  fellow-citizens 
was  so  meritorious  in  itself,  was  so  completely  its 
own  justification,  that  no  question  n^cd  be  asked 
concerning  the  motive.  It  seems  to  me  a  strange 
doctrine  that  the  most  serious  and  responsible  of 
all  human  acts  imposes  no  obligation  on  those 
who  do  it  of  showing  that  they  have  a  real  griev- 
ance ;  that  those  who  rebel  for  the  power  of  op- 
pressing others  exercise  as  sacred  a  right  as  those 
who  do' the  same  thing  to  resist  oppression  prac- 
tised upon  themselves.  Neither  rebellion  nor 
any  other  act  which  affects  the  interests  of  others 
is  sufficiently  legitimated  by  the  mere  will  to  do 
it  Secession  may  be  laudable,  and  so  mar  any 
other  kind  of  insurrection ;  but  it  may  also  be  an 
enormous  crime.  It  is  the  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  and  the  provocation.  And 
if  there  ever  was  an  object  which,  by  its  bare  an- 
nouncement, stamped  rebels  aeainst  a  particular 
community  as  enemies  of  mankind,  it  is  the  one 
professed  by  .the  South.  Their  right  to  separate 
IS  the  right  which  Cartouche  or  Turpin  would 
have  had  to  secede  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries, because  the  laws  of  those  countries  would 
not  suffer  them  to  rob  and  murder  on  the  high- 
way. The  only  real  difference  is  that  the  present 
rebels  are  more  powerful  than  Cartouche  or  Tur- 
pin, and  may  possibly  be  able  to  effect  their  in- 
iquitous purpose. 

Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  mere  will  to  separate  were  in  this  case, 
or  in  any  case,  a  sufficient  ground  for  separation, 
I  beg  to  be  Informed  wkau  will  ?  The  will  of  any 
knot  of  men  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  usurp- 
ation, terrorism,  or  fraud,  have  got  the  reins  of 
f3vemment  into  their  hands  ?  If  the  inmates  of 
arkhurst  Prison  were  to  get  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  occupy  its  military  positions,  enlist 
one  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  own  ranks,  set 
the  remainder  of  them  to  work  in  chain-gangs, 
and  declare  themselves  independent,  ought  their 
recognition  by  the  British  Government  to  be  an 
immediate  consequence?  Before  admitting  the 
iuthority  of  any  personsi  as  organs  of  the  will  of 


the  people,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  political  exist- 
ence of  a  country,  I  ask  to  see  whether  their  cre- 
dentials are  from  the  whole  or  only  from  a  part 
And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  ask.  Have  the  slaves 
been  consulted  ?  Has  their  will  been  counted  as 
any  part  in  the  estimate  of  collective  volition  ? 
They  are  a  part  of  the  population. 

However  natural  in  the  country  itself,  it  is 
rather  cool  in  English  writers  who  talk  so  glibly 
of  the  ten  millions,  (I  believe  tliere  are  only 
eight,)  to  pass  over  the  very  existence  of  four  mil- 
lions who  must  abhor  the  idea  of  separatioQ.  Re- 
member, ioe  consider  them  to  be  human  beings, 
entitled  to  human  rights.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  a  Union  in 
some  parts  of  which  slavery  is  reprobated  is  some 
alleviation  of  their  condition,  if  only  as  regards 
future  probabilities.  But  even  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation, it  is  questionable  if  there  was  in  the  be- 
ginning a  majority  for  secession  anywhere  but  in 
South-Carolina.  Though  the  thing  was  pre-de- 
termined,  and  most  of  the  States  committed  by 
their  public  authorities  before  tlie  people  Were 
called. on  to  vote;  though  in  taking  the  votes  ter- 
rorism in  many  places  reigned  triumphant ;  yet 
even  so,  in  several  of  the  States,  secession  was 
carried  only  by  narrow  majorities.  In  some  the 
authorities  have  not  dared  to  publish  the  num- 
bers ;  in  some  it  is  asserted  that  no  vote  has  ever 
been  taken.  Further,  (as  was  pointed  out  in  an 
admirable  letter  by  Mr.  Cnrey,)  the  Slave  States 
are  intersected  in  the  middle,  from  their  northern 
frontier  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  a  coun- 
try of  free  labor — the  mountain  region  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  their  dependencies,  forming  parts 
of  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  indus« 
try,  slavery  to  any  material  extent  never  did  and 
never  will  exist  This  mountain  zone  is  peopled 
by  ardent  friends  of  the  Union.  Could  the  Union 
abandon  them,  without  eVen  an  effort,  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  pleasure  of  an  exasperated  slave-own- 
ing oligarchy  ?  Could  it  abandon  the  Germans 
who,  in  Western  Texas,  have  made  so  meritorious 
a  commencement  of  growing  cotton  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  free  labor  ?  Were 
the  right  of  the  slave-owners  to  secede  ever  so 
clear,  they  have  no  right  to  carry  these  with 
them;  unless  allegiance  is  a  mere  question  of 
local  proximity,  and  my  next  neighbor,  if  I  am  a 
stronger  man,  can  be  compelled  to  follow  me  in 
any  lawless  vagaries  I  choose  to  indulge. 

But  (it  is  said)  the  North  will  never  succeed  in 
conquering  the  South ;  and  since  the  separation 
must  in  the  end  be  recognised,  it  is  better  to  do 
at  first  what  must  be  done  at  last ;  moreover,  if 
it  did  conquer  them,  it  could  not  govern  them 
when  conquered,  consistently  with  free  institu- 
tions. With  no  one  of  these  propositions  can  I 
agree. 

Whether  or  not  the  Northern  Americans  will 
succeed  in  reconquering  the  South,  I  do  not  affect 
to  foresee.  That  they  can  conquer  it,  if  their 
present  determination  holds,  I  have  never  enter 
tained  a  doubt;  for  they  are  twice  as  nuiueroua^ 
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and  ten  or  twelve  times  as  rich.  Not  by  taking 
military  possession  of  their  country,  or  marching 
an  army  through  it,  but  by  wearing  them  out, 
exhausting  their  resources,  depriving  them  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  encouraging  their  slaves  to  desert, 
and  excluding .  them  from  communication  with 
foreign  countries.  All  this,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  supposition  that  the  North  does  not  give  in 
first  Whether  they  will  persevere  to  this  pointy 
or  whether  their  spirit,  their  patience,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  are  willing  to  make,  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  reaching  it,  I  cannot  telL  They 
may,  in  the  end,  be  wearied  into  recognising  the 
separation.  But  to  those  who  say  that  because 
this  may  have  to  be  done  at  last,  it  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  firsts  I  put  the  very  serious  question : 
On  what  terms?  Have  they  ever  considered 
what  would  have  been  the  meaning  of  separation 
if  it  had  been  assented  to  by  the  Northern  States 
when  first  demanded  ?  People  talk  as  if  separa- 
tion meant  nothing  more  than  the  independence 
of  the  seceding  States.  To  have  accepted  it  under 
that  limitation  would  haye  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  to  give  up  that  which  they  haye  se- 
ceded expressly  to  preserve.  Separation,  with 
them,  means  at  least  half  the  Territories,  includ- 
ing the  Mexican  b^der,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  invading  and  overrunning  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, for  the  purpose  of  planting  there  the  **  pecu- 
liar institution,"  which  even  Mexican  civilisation 
has  found  too  bad  to  be  endured.  There  is  no 
knowing  to  what  point  of  degradation  a  country 
may  be  driven  in  a  desperate  state  of  its  affairs ; 
but  if  the  North  ever^  unless  on  the  brink  of  actual 
ruin,  makes  peace  with  the  South,  giving  up  the 
original  cause  of  quarrel,  the  freedom  of  the  Ter- 
ritories ;  if  it  resigns  to  them,  when  out  of  the 
Union,  that  power  of  eyil  which  it  would  not  gi;^nt 
to  retain  them  in  the  Union  —  it  will  incur  the 
pity  and  disdain  of  posterity.  And  no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  South  would  have  consented,  or 
in  their  present  temper  ever  will  consent^  to  an. 
accommodation  on  any  other  terms.  It  will  re- 
quire a  succession  of  humiliations  to  bring  them 
to  that  The  necessity  of  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  confinement  of  slavery  within  its  existing 
boundaries,  with  the  natural  consequence,  imme- 
diate mitigation  of  slavery  and  ultimate  emanci- 
pation, is  a  lesson  which  they  are  in  no  mood  to 
learn  from  anything  but  disaster.  Two  or  three 
defeats  in  the  field,  breaking  their  military 
strength,  though  not  followed  by  an  invasion  of 
their  territory,  may  possibly  teach  it  to  them.  If 
so,  there  is  no  breach  of  charity  in  hoping  that 
this  seyere  schooling  ma^  promptly  come.  When 
men  set  themselyes  up,  m  defiance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  do  the  deviVs  work,  no  good  can 
come  of  them  until  the  world  has  made  them  feel 
that  this  work  cannot  \>e  suffered  to  be  done  any 
longer.  If  this  knowledge  does  not  come  to  them 
for  several  years,  the  abolition  question  will  by 
that  time  have  settled  itself;  for  assuredly  Con- 
gress wiU  yery  spon  make  up  its  mind  to  declare 
all  slayea  free  who  belong  to  persons  in  arms 
against  the  Union.  When  that  is  done,  slavery, 
eonfined  to  a  minority,  will  soon  cure  itself;  and 


the  pecuniary  value  of  the  negroes  belonging  to 
loyal  masters  will  probably  not  exceed  tho 
amount  of  compensation  which  the  United  States 
lii'ill  be  willing  and  able  to  give. 

The  assumed  difficulty  of  governing  the  South- 
ern States  as  free  and  equal  commonwealths,  in 
case  of  their  return  to  the  Union,  is  purely  im- 
aginary. If  brought  back  by  force,  and  not  by 
voluntary  compact,  they  will  return  without  the 
Territories,  and  without  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  that  event  the  yicto- 
rious  party  would  make  the  alterations  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  are  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  which 
would  not  infringe,  but  strengthen,  its  democratic 
principles.  An  article  would  have  to  be  inserted 
prohibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Terri- 
tories, or  the  admission*  into  the  Union  of  any 
new  Slave  State.  Without  any  other  guarantee, 
the  rapid  formation  of  new  Free  States  would 
ensure  to  freedom  a  decisive  and  constantly  in- 
creasing majority  in  Congress.  It  would  also  be 
ri^ht  to  abrogate  that  bad  proyision  of  the  Con- 
stitution (a  necessary  compromise  at  the  time 
of  its  first  establishment)  whereby  the  slaves, 
though  reckoned  as  citizens  in  no  other  respect, 
are  counted,  to  the  extent  of  three  fifths  of  their 
number,  in  the  estimate  of  their  population  for 
fixing  the  number  of  representatives  of  each  State 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Why  should 
the  masters  have  members  in  right  of  their  human 
chattels,  any  more  than  of  their  oxen  and  pigs  ? 
The  President,  in  his  Message,  has  already  pro- 
posed that  this  salutary  reform  should  be  effected 
in  the  case  of  Maryland,  additional  territory,  de- 
tached from  Virginia,  being  given  to  that  State 
as  an  equivalent:  thus  clearly  indicating  the 
policy  which  he  approves,  and  which  he  is  pro- 
bably willing  to  make  universal. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  all  possi- 
bilities, let  us  now  contemplate  another.  Let>)ia 
suppose  the  worst  possible  issue  of  this  war — the 
one  apparently  desired  bgr  those  English  writers 
whose  moral  feeling  is  so  philosophiodly  indiffer- 
ent between  the  apostles  of  slavery  and  its  ene- 
mies. Suppose  that  the  North  should  stoop  to 
recognise  the  new  confederation  on  its  own  terms, 
leaving  it  half  the  Territories,  and  that  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Europe,  and  takes  its  place  as  an 
admitted  member  of  the  community  of  nations. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  take  thought  beforehand 
what  afe  to  be  our  own  future  relations  with  a 
new  power,  professing  the  principles  of  Attila 
and  Genghis  Khan  as  the  foundation  of  its  con- 
stitution. Are  we  to  see  with  indifference  its 
victorious  army  let  loose  to  propagate  their  na- 
tional faith  at  the  rifle*s  mouth  through  Mexico 
and  Central  America  ?  Shall  we  submit  to  see 
fire  and  sword  carried  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico, 
and  Hayti  and  Liberia  conquered  and  brought 
back  to  slavery?  We  shall  soon  have  causes 
enough  of  quarrel  on  our  ^wn  account  When 
we  are  in  the  act  of  sendii^  an  expedition  against 
Mexico  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  private  British 
subjects,  we  should  do  well  to  reflect  in  time  that 
the  President  of  the  new  Republic,  Mr.  Jefiersoa 
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Davis,  WttS  the  original  inventor  of  repudiation. 
Mississippi  was  the  first  State  which  repudiated. 
Mr.  Jofierson  Davia  was  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  had  pass^  a 
bill  recognising  and  providing  for  the  debt,  which 
bill  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  vetoed.  Unless  we  aban- 
don the  principles  we  have  for  two  generations 
consistently  professed  and  acted  on,  we  should 
be  at  war  with  the  new  Confederacy  within  Rve 
years  about  the  African  slave-trade.  An  English 
Government  will  hardly  be  base  enough  to  re- 
cognise them,  unless  they  accept  all  the  treaties 
by  which  America  is  at  present  bound ;  nor,  it 
may  be  hoped,  even  if  de  facto  independent, 
would  they  be  admitted  to  the  courtesies  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  unless  thev  granted  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  the  ri|^t  of  search.  To 
fdlow  the  slave-ships  of  a  conMeration  formed 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  cotiie  and  go  free, 
and  unexamined,  between  America  and  the  Afri- 
can coast,  would  be  to  renounce  even  the  pre- 
tence of  attempting  to  protect  Africa  against  the 
man-stealer,  and  abandon  that  continent  to  the 
horrors,  on  a  far  lai'ger  scale,  which  were  prac- 
tised before  Granville  Sharp  and  Claricson  were 
in  existence.  But  even  if  the  right  of  intercept- 
ing their  slavers  were  acknowledged  by  treaty, 
which  it  never  would  be,  the  arrogance  of  the 
Southern  slaveholders  would  not  long  submit  to 
its  exercise.  Their  p^ide  and  self-conceit,  swelled 
to  an  inordinate  height  by  their  successful  strug- 
gle, would  defy  the  power  of  England  as  they  had 
already  successfully  defied  that  of  their  Northern 
countrymen.  After  our  people,  by  their  cold  dis- 
approlwtion,  and  our  press  by  its  invective,  had 
combined  with  their  own  difBculties  to  damp  the 
spirit  of  the  Free  States,  and  >drive  them  to  sub- 
mit and  make  peace,  we  should  have  to  fight  the 
Slave  States  ourselves  at  far  gre&ter  disadvan- 
tages, when  we  should  no  longer  have  the  wearied 

,  and  exhausted  North  for  an  ally.  The  time  might 
come  when  the  barbarous  and  barbarizing  Power, 
which  we  by  our  moral* support  had  helped  hrto 
existence,  would  require  a  general  crusade  of 
civilized  Europe,  to  extinguish  the  mischief  which 
it  had  allowed,  and  we  had  aided,  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  our  civilisation. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  join  with  those  who 
cry,  peace,  peace.  I  cannot  wish  that  this  war 
should  not  have  been  engaged  in  by  the  North, 
or  that  being  engaged  in,  it  should  be  terminated 
on  any  conditions  but  such  as  would  retain  the 
whole  of  the  territories  as  free  soil  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  possibUity  that  it  may  require  a  long 
war  to  lower  the  arrogance  and  tame  the  aggres- 
sive ambition  of  the  slave-owners,  to  the  point  of 
cither  returning  to  the  Union,  or  consenting  to 
remain  out  of  it  with  their  present  limits,     fiut 

^  war,  in  a  good  cause,  is  not  the  greatest  evil 
which  a  nation  can  suffer.  War  is  an  ugly  thing, 
but  not  the  ugliest  of  things:  the  decayed  and  de 
graded  state  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which 
thinks  nothing  vxyrtk  a  war,  is  worse.  When  a 
people  are  used  as  mere  human  instruments  for 
firing  cannon  or  thrusting  bayonets,  in  the  serv- 
ice and  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  a  master,  such 


war  degrades  a  people.  A  war  to  protect  otf  ler 
human  beings  against  tyrannical  injustice ;  a  war 
to  give  victory  to  their  own  ideas  of  right  and  good, 
and  which  is  their  own  war,  carried  on  for  an  hon- 
est purpose  by  their  free  choice — ^is  often  the  means 
of  their  regeneration.  A  man  who  has  nothing 
which  he  is  willing  to  fight  for,  nothing  wh]<^  he 
cares  more  about  than  he  does  about  his  personal 
safety,  is  a  miserable  creature  who  has  no  chance 
of  being  free,  unless  made  and  kept  so  by  the  exer- 
tions of  better  men  than  himself.  As  long  as  just- 
ice and  injustice  have  not  terminated  their  ever-re- 
newing fight  for  ascendency  in  the  afi&irs  of  man- 
kmd,  human  beings  must  be  willing,  when  need 
is,  to  do  battle  for  the  one  against  the  other.  I 
am  far  from  8a3ring  that  the  present  struggle,  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  Americans,  is  wfaoUy 
of  this  exalted  character ;  tiiat  it  has  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  being  altogether  a  war  for  justice,  a 
war  of  principle.  But  there  was  from  the  ban- 
ning, and  now  is,  a  large  infusion  of  that  element 
in  it;  and  this  is  increasing,  will  increase,  and 
if  the  Mcar  lasts,  will  in  the  end  predominate. 
Should  that  time  come,  not  only  will  the  greatest 
enormity  which  still  exists  among  mankind  as 
an  institution,  receive  far  earlier  its  coup  de  grace 
than  there  has  ever,  until  now,  appeared  any  pro- 
bability of;  but  in  effecting  this  the  Free  States 
will  have  raised  themselves  to  that  elevated  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  morality  and  dignity,  which 
is  derived  from  great  sacrifices  consciously  made 
in  a  virtuous  cause,  and  the  sense  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  all  future  ages,  brought  about  by  their 
own  voluntary  efforts. 


Doc.  88. 


CATHOLICS    IN   MASSACHUSETTS   REGI- 
MENTS. 

IMPORTANT  ORDBR  FROM  GOT.  AMDRSW. 

CoMicoy^rKAi.TH  or  MissACHrsmB,  ^ 

HiAOQDABTBRS,  fioffTOff,  Sept.  14,  \Wi.       \ 

CoLOXEL :  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  have  been  frequently  debarred  the  privi 
lege  of  attending  public  worship,  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  their  Church,  when  it  might 
have  been  easily  accorded  to  them ;  and  the  motive 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  their  oflScers  is  natur- 
ally attributed,  by  some  persons,  to  sectarian  pre- 
judice and  religious  bigotry. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  state  of  war, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  most  precious  rights  must 
often  be  denied,  by  the  exigencies  of  discipline 
and  of  the  service ;  and  that  it  must  often  be  im- 
possible to  allow  officers  or  men  to  leave  their 
quarters,  even  to  discharge  the  sacred  duty  of  at- 
tendance on  Divine  worship.  And  I  am  more* 
over  advised  that  if  any  man  has  been  denied  this 
liberty  at  any  time  when  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  granted,  this  has  not  been  fi^Dm  any  inclina- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  but 
from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  strictness  of  disk 
ciplino  required  at  the  time. 
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By  the  appointment  to  each  regiment  of  a  Chap- 
Jaia  selected  hy  the  field-officers  and  company 
commanders,  it  has  been  sought  to  remedy,  as  far 
as  possible^  this  difficulty,  and  provide  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  troops ;  but  if  in  ai^  regi- 
laent  there  are  soldiers  whose  religious  conyic- 
tions  prevent  them  from  attending  on  the  r^- 
mental  services,  I  trust  that^  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  ^nd  the  men  can  be  allowed  to  be 
absent,  the  commanders  of  regiments  will  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  aiding  them  in  their  de- 
sire to  attend  the  services  of  their  own  churches, 
and  would  suggest  that  they  might  be  sent  in 
squads,  under  commmid  of  an  officer  detailed  for 
that  duty. 

If  other  men,  amid  the  bustle  of  life,  are  often 
foi^etful  of  their  obligations  to  God,  a  devout 
frame  of  mind  should  certainly  be  encouraged  in 
the  soldier,  who  may  be  at  any  moment  called 
mto  his  immediate  presence ;  and  those  who  are 
mindful  of  their  duty  to  Him,  will  ever  be  found 
to  be  the  best  soldiers  in  a  good  cause,  since  they 
are  the  best  men  everywhere,  truly  regarding  the 
rights  .of  others,  from  a  sense  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  brave  before  the  face  of  all  danger  and  every 
foe,  as  the  dread  of  doing  wrong  casts  out  all 
other  fear,  John  A.  Akohbw, 

X  OoinixiaiMler-lD-Chle& 
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LETTER     OF     JOSEPH     SEGAR     TO    A 
FRIEND  IN  VIRGINIA,  - 

IH  TIMDICATION  OV  HIS   COUBSR  IN   BIKJLININO  TO 
rOLLOW  HEB  STATB  INTO  SECESSION  • 

BqvTOjr,  Noyember  8^  189L 


Mr  Dear 


You  urge  me,  on  account  of  my  distressed  wife 
and  children,  to  return  to  Virginia,  if  I  can  possi- 
bly, and  with  characteristic  generosity,  you  offer 
to  divide  with  them  and  me  your  humble  home. 
God  knows  that^  next  to  peace  for  our  afflicted 
country,  the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  be 
once  more  with  the  loved  ones  who,  as  you  truly 
say,  once  made  my  home  so  happy.  But  we  can 
never  meet  on  the  soil  of  our  native  land,  at  least 
during  the  continuance  of  this  unhanpy  war ;  nor 
shall  we  ever,  save  on  some  blessed  spot  where 
waves  that  proud  emblem  of  protecting  power, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

All  considerations  of  mere  personal  safety 
aside,  the  conditions  on  which  I  am  advised  I 
may  return  to  Virginia  and  be  safe,  a^e  totally 
inadmissible. 

Those  conditions  are,  first,  that  I  go  by  flag  of 
truce  to  Norfolk,  and  there  obtain  from  Gen.  tiu- 

•  TUi  IcMev  vm  tddrcMod  hj  the  Hon.  /oteph  Begar  to  • 
rdstife  of  hU  wife  In  Virginia,  Iq  rindicatloa  of  bta  oourie  in  re- 
gard to  the  leoefilon  of  hi*  State,  and  was  s6nt  by  him  to  Alex- 
•i^fla,  to  be  read  before  the  Union  Anociation  of  thai  city,  in 
lleo  of  aa  addreM  whSeh  Mr.  8.  had  engafped  to  deliver  before 
the  AseoelaUon,  bat  which  hie  engagements  prevented  him  from 
naklog.  The  vlndk^Uon  being  regarded  an  entirely  incceeifUl 
one,  and  aqwUlj  applying  to  others  of  hie  fello v-citiiene  ahnl- 
larly  inv<4vcMl,  a  nnmber  of  the  Utter  desired  and  requested  Itf 
pabOcatloo,  and  hence,  with  the  consent  of  the  author,  it  is 
flTca.tfatbafablic. 


ger  a  gu$rd  of  protection ;  secondly,  that  under 
that  guard  I  proceed  to  Richmond,  and  there  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia  before  Gov. 
Letcher;  and  thirdly,  that  I  also  take  there,  be- 
fore President  Davis,  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the 
confederate  States  of  America.  , 

I  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  these  hard  terms.  I  can  accept  no  guard 
from  Gen.  Hiiger,  nor  from  any  one  else  who 
dares,  in  the  land  of  Washington  and  Henry,  up- 
lift the  flag  of  the  confederate  States.  When  I 
tread  the  soil  of  Virginia,  I  must  tread  it  free  as 
the  air  I  quafi^  with  no  guard  to  make  me  feel  the 
humiliation  of  a  craven  slave,  with  ^^none  to 
make  me  afiraid.'* 

Still  less  can  I  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  land  of  my 
birth.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should ;  I  have 
never  been  disloyal  to  my  State — no,  never.  I 
have  but  obeyed  her  highest  law.  She  made  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  part  of  her 
own  State  Constitution,  and  she  prescribed  that 
great  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom  to  me  >as  a 
rule  of  my  political  conduct,  and  she  prescribed 
it  to  me  as  a  supreme  rule.  She  gave  it  to  me 
with  two  very  marked  provisions  in  it:  first,  that 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  ^*  anything  in  her  own 
State  Constitution  or  laws  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ;"  secondly,  that  it  should  not  be  in 
any  respect  changed  except  by  the  consent  of 
three  fourths  of  all  the  States,  in  general  conven- 
tion or  legislative  body  assembled. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  is  too  plain  to  be 
misconstrued.  It  tells  me,  in  terms  so  plain  that 
school-children  may  understand,  that  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  my 
State  on  the  other,  I  must  give  up  the  latter  and 
stand  by  the  former.  This  is  just  what  I  am 
doing.  I  am  obey^ing  my  State's  commands;  I 
am  standing  by  that  higher  law  which  she  her- 
self laid  down  for  my  guide,  and  disobedience  to 
which  is  double  disloyalty---disloyalty  to  her  and 
disloyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  which 
she,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  bade  me  regard 
a8L  supreme.  Wherein,  then,  have  I  been  disloyal 
to  my  State  ?  She  had  the  undoubted  right  to 
issue  to  me  her  commands ;  am  I  disloyal  to  her 
when  I  execute  those  commands  to  the  letter  ? 

The  second  provision  quoted  is  not  less  expli- 
cit ^hat  Constitution  which  my  State  prescribed  ' 
to  me  as  a  supreme  rule  is  not  to  be  altered,  as 
she  herself  stipulated,  except  by  the  assent  of 
threp  fourths  of  all  her  sister  States.  Is  not  this 
provision  as  muoh  prescribed  to  me,  and  as  bind- 
ing on  me,  as  any  other?  Did  not  my  State, 
^hen  she  gave  me  this  new  rule,  order  me  to 
guide  myself  by  it,  to  cling  to  it^to  stand  by  it 
and  up  to  it,  uurtil  it  should  be  aRered  by  three 
fourthiB  of  all  the  States  ?  Was  it  not  to  remain 
a  supreme  rule,  until  thus  altered  ? 

This  inquiry,  then,  only  arises :  Ecu  the  Con- 
stitution been  changed  by  a  three  fourths  major- 
ity?  It  ha9  not  What  then?  Why  this, 
surely :  that  nat  having  been  altered  in  the  only 
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mode  in  which  it  can  be  legally  altered,  it  is  bind- 
ing, in  its  original  form^  with  agreed  amend- 
ments^ upon  my  State,  and  upon  each  and  every 
State,  and  upon  each  and  every  citizen  of  every 
State  that  was  living  under  the  Union  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  and  that  has  lived  under  its 
blessed  jurisdiction  since.  Arid  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  binding,  until  the  form  of  the  instrument 
shall  have  been  changed  in  the  only  constitutional 
mode  prescribed. 

These  two  manifest  provisions,  then,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  stamp  supremacy  upon  the 
GovemmenKand  laws  of  the  Union,  as  visibly  as 
the  footprint  is  impressed  on  the  fresh-fallen 
snow. 

If  these  positions  be  well  taken,  it  follows,  as 
the  shadow  the  substance,  that  if  I  obey  an  order 
of  my  State  to  give  up  and  no  longer  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  allow 
myself  to  be  made  a  rebel  of,  and  if  I  take  up 
arms  against  it,  or  give  its  enemies  aid  and  com- 
fort, a  traitor.  My  State,  I  devoutly  believe  and 
solemnly  protest,  has  no  such  prerogative.  With 
all  her  broad  province  of  authority,  she  wants  the 
power  to  make  of  me  a  rebel  or  a  traitor,  against 
my  consent  At  all  events,  as  I,  individually, 
am  to  be  held  responsible,  and  by  an  all-powerful 
government,  aAd  as,*  in  a  case  of  personal  treason, 
my  neck,  and  not  my  Staters,  is  to  feel  the  hal- 
ter's throttle,  I  have  thought  myself  free  to  keep 
on  safety's  side. 

But  I  am  told  that  my  State,  as  a  sovereign 
State,  has  the  legal  right  to  secede;  in  other 
words,  to  break  up  the  Union  at  her  pleasure ; 
and  that  all  true  and  patriotic  Virginians  are 
bound  to  follow  her,  and  will  follow  her,  no  mat- 
ter whither. 

This  doctrine,  so  flattering  to  State  pride,  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  been  altogether  averse  to  falling 
into  —  a  thing  not  very  unnatural  in  a  political 
community  in  which  the  Resolutions  of  '98,  with- 
extreme  interpretation,  alone  light  the  pathway 
of  political  aspirants ;  but  it  never  had  from  me 
that  assent  which  is  founded  in  deliberate  inves- 
tigation and  honest  conviction.  Not  until  this 
startling  issue  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  Govern- 
ment came  upon  tis,  did  I  discharge  the  solemn 
duty  to  my  country  of  considering,  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  consequences,  this  doctrine  of  separate 
State  secession.  I  have  now  examined  it  fully, 
and  with  the  sole  view  of  learning  where  duty 
pointed  me ;  and  I  have  reached  a  conviction  un- 
obscured  by  the  shadow  of  a  single  doubt,  that 
no  obligation  to  my  State  binds  me  to  follow  in 
the  path  which  has  led  her  to  disunion.  She  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  release  herself  or  me 
from  the  bonds  of  that  paramount  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government,  with  which  she  bound 
herself^  and  me^and  all  her  citizens. 

If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  are  superior  to,  and  overrule, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  separate  States — 
and  if  it  be  further  true  that  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  altered  except  in  a  particular  mode, 
which  particular  mode  has  not  been  resorted  to- 
then  secession  is,  irresistibly,  an  absurdity.  Two 


supreme  powers  in  a  government  are  simply  im- 
possible, and  a  power  cannot  be  exercised  by  • 
single  State  which  is  delegated,  without  reserva- 
tion, to  three  fourths  of  a  certain  number  of 
States;  and  so  this  doctrine  •  of  secession  is 
whirled  down  the  vortex  of  a  gulf  so  deep  that  no 
gurgle  is  heard  for  its  requiem. 

And  from  no  such  source  as  the  much  boasted 
one  of  State  sovereignty,  can  it  ever  rise  into  life. 
Since  the  Union  was  formed,  there  has  been  in 
our  system  no  such  thing  as  State  sovereignty. 
It  is  a  myth,  a  fancy,  as  ideal  as  Aladdin's  lamp 
or  the  pnilosopher's  stone.  Virginia,  as  a  State, 
cannot  declare  war,  nor  raise  an  army,  nor  main* 
tain  a  navy,  nor  coin  a  copper  cent  or  a  silver 
dime,  nor  establish  a  post-office,  nor  lay  an  im- 
port or  export  duty,  nor  make  bank-notes  a  legal 
tender,  nor  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  nor  abol- 
ish the  trial  by  jury,  nor  ordain  an  established 
religion,  nor  make  a  treaty,  not  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance or  confederation,  nor  pass  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
All  these  things  have  been  done,  and  may  again 
of  right  be  done,  by  absolutely  sovereign  states ; 
but  no  State  of  the  Union  has  ever  exercised  a 
single  one  of  these  sovereign  prerogatives ;  and, 
therefore,  no  State,  after  it  became  a  member  of 
the  Union,  can  be  said  to  be  sovereign.  To  say, 
then,  that  the  right  of  secession  results  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  —  a  quality  which  no 
separate  State  possesses — is  an  absurdity  no  less 
patent  than  that  which  supposes  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  of  the  separate  States  to  be 
each  supreme  within  the  same  sphere.  The  doc- 
trine is  as  void  of  reason  as  a  barrel  without  head- 
ing is  of  capacity  to  hold  water. 

But  it  is  strenuously  urged  upon  me  that  when 
a  State  acts  through  a  convention,  her  action  then 
becomes  the  action  of  a  sovereign  State,  and 
that  my  State,  having  in  convention  determined  to 
secede,  I  and  all  her  sons  should  follow  in  her 
track.  I  can  not  recognise  this  logic.  Undoubt- 
edly the  action  of  a  State  in  convention,  within 
the  sphere  of  unquestioned  authority,  is  the  high- 
est form  h^r  political  action  can  assume.  But  if 
a  thing  is  wrong  under  the  higher  law  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  can  a  State  make  it  right 
by  doing  it  through  the  medium  of  a  convention  ? 
Does  the  formality  of  a  convention,  any  more 
than  simple  legislative  proceeding,  legalize  that 
which  is  illegid?  The  Constitution  saya  the 
laws  of  the  Union  shall  Be  supreme :  does  the 
simple  act  of  going  into  separate  convention  de- 
stroy that  supremacy  ?  The  Constitution  de- 
clares that  not  one  of  its  provisions  shall  be 
changed,  except  by  the  concurrent  assent  of 
three  fourths  of  the  States.  Does  a  State  by 
acting  in  convention,  acquire  the  power  of  itself 
to  change  it  ?  The  Constitution  provides  express- 
ly that  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  confedera- 
tion or  allance.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  formed  by  the  action  of  separate 
State  conventions  invest  that  grand  usurpation 
with  constitutionality,  and  relieve  the  actors  who 
set  it  up  of  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  a  deliberate 
infraction  of  an  instrument  which  they  had  in 
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better  times  acknowledged  to  confer  supreme  au- 
thority, and  which  they  had  covenanted  never  to 
Tary  but  by  consultation  with  all  the  States,  and 
the  express  sanction  of  a  three  fourths  majority 
of  all  ?  A  State  cannot  declare  war :  can  it  ac- 
quire that  forbidden  power  by  seizing  it  in  con- 
Tcntion  ?  Logically,  the  doctrine  is  absurd ;  and 
it  is  no  better  in  morality ;  for  it  makes  lawful, 
by  a  cheap  and  easy  process,  what  was  unlawful 
before :  and  carried  out,  it  n^atives  altogether 
the  existence  of  a  Confederated  Goyernment,  and 
would  make  every  government  of  a  confederation 
but  another  name  for  anarchy,  disruption,  and 
revolution. 

The  naked  truth  is,  then,  that  each  State,  the 
moment  it  assented  to  a  Constitution  which  refers 
all  matters  of  amendment  to  the  tribunal  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States,  renounced  forever  all  right 
of  separate  secession,  and  in  every  form,  whether 
of  copvention  or  of  ordinary  legislation,  or  of  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people.  The  renunciation  was 
absolute  and  unconditional,  without  any  limita- 
tion, qualification,  or  reservation. 

This  is  the  common-sense  view  which  entirely 
satisfies  my  conscience  as  to  the  position  I  have 
taken ;  but  I  am  not  a  little  comforted,  in  the 
midst  of  the  contumely  which  my  cour^  has 
provoked  at  home,  that  it  is  sustained  by  the 
most  eminent  of  State  rights  authorities.  Patrick 
Henry,  the  leading  and  most  eloquent  adversary 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  because  of  what  he 
r^arded  its  consolidation  tendencies,  early  re- 
buked the  idea  of  separate  State  secession.  In 
the  Virginia  Convention,  called  in  1788,  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution,  he  said : 

"  Have  they  said.  We,  ths  States  f  Have  they 
made  a  proposal  of  a  compact  between  3t<ite8 1 
If  they  had,  this  would  be  a  Confederation ;  it 
is  otherwise  most  clearly  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment. The  whole  question  turns,  sir,  upon  that 
poor  little  thing — the  expression.  We,  the  people, 
instead  of  the  States  of  America." 

And  so  on  the  hustings,  in  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte, lamenting  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  of  the  resolutions  of  '96,  as  tending  to 
rebellion  and  treason,  he  declared : 

^*That  the  State  had  quitted  the  sphere  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  Constitution ; 
and,  in  daring  to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of 
Federal  laws,  had  gone  out  of  her  jurisdiction 
in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  any  authority,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  alarming  to  every  consider- 
ate man;  that  such  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  to  the  acts  of  the  general  Government, 
must  beget  their  enforcement  by  military  power ; 
that  this  would  probably  produce  civil  war ; 
civil  war,  foreign  alliances ;  and  foreign  alliances 
must  necessarily  end  in  subjugation  to  the  powers 
called  in." 

How  strangely  and  mournfully  prophetic  I 

And  on  the  same  occasion,  he  put  the  whole 
doctrine  of  secession  in  a  nutshell,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  thrice-palpable  absurdity  by  inquiring : 

'*  WJteiher  the  county  (^  Charlotte  would  haioe 
authority  to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Virginia^  and  he  prontuneed  Virginia  to  be  to 


the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Charlotte  was  t0 
her:' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  while  the  Vii^ginia  Convention  of 
1788  was  in  session,  complimented  that  admira- 
ble provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (then 
under  consideration  in  his  State)  which  secured 
the  peaceable  recourse  to  a  convention  of  the 
States.  At  a  later  day  he  said  that,  in  the  event 
of  serious  differences  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  State  or  States,  ^^  which  eould 
neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  Convention 
of  the  States  must  be  called  to  ascribe  the  doubt- 
ful  power  to  that  department  which  tliey  may 
think  best" 

John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  the  strictest  State 
rights  politician  Virginia  ever  reared,  declared 
that: 

*^  The  supremacy  over  the  Constitution  was  de» 
posited  in  three  fourths  of  the' States,''^ 

That  provision  he  denominated  as  one — 

"  For  settling  collisions  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  amicably,  and  for  avoiding 
dangerous  sectional  cof^fiicts," 

In  1833,  Mr.  Calhoun  said: 

"  There  is  provided  a  power  even  over  the  Con- 
stitution itself  vested  in  three  fourths  of  the 
States,  which  Congress  has  the  authority  to  in- 
voke, and  may  terminate  all  controversies  in 
rrference  to  the  subject,  by  granting  or  withhold- 
ing the  right  in  contest  Its  authority  is  ao- 
knowUdged  by  all,  and  to  deny  or  resist  it  would 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a  violation  of  ^ 
constitutional  compact,  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
political  association,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned. 
This  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  power,  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  system  rests,"   . 

He  even  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to — 

"  Suppress  physical  force  as  an  element  qf 
change," 
•   And  again,  in  1848,  when  Secretary  of  State : 

*^  Should  the  general  Government  and  a  State 
come  into  gonflict,  the  power  which  called  the 
general  Government  into  existence,  which  gave  it 
all  its  authority,  and  can  enlarge,  contract,  or 
abolish  its  powers  at  its  pleasure,  may  be  invoked. 
The  States  themselves  may  be  appealed  U>— three 
fourths  of  which  form  a  power  whose  detrees  are 
the  Constitution  -itself,  and  whose  voice  can 
silence  all  discontent 

**  The  utmost  extent  of  the  power  is  that  a 
State,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  may  compel 
the  Government  created  by  that  compact  to  sub* 
mit  a  question  touching  the  infraction  to  the  par* 
ties  who  created  it" 

Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  In- 
quirer,  who  for  near  half  a  century  gave  law  to 
the  State  rights  Democracy  of  Virginia,  if  not  of 
the  Union,  wrote,  in  1814,  as  follows : 

**  No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  Stat^  or 
set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  of  its  own  acooni.  The  same  power  that 
knit  us  together  can  alone  unhnit  The  same 
formality  that  forged  the  links  of  the  Union,  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  it    The  majority  of  States 
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which  form  the  Union,  must  coDsent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  any  one  branch  of  it  Until  that  con- 
sent has  heen  obtained^  anj  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  or  obstruct  the  efficiency  of  its  Con- 
stitutional lawS)  w  trea9on — treason  to  all  intent§ 
and  purposoB,^^ 

This  logic  of  these  distinguished  representatires 
of  the  SUte  rights  principle,  leads  directly  and 
irresistibly  to  £is  result — it  is  a  manifest  corol- 
lary— that  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  remains  unchanged  by  the  consti- 
tutional majority  of  three  fourths  of  aU  the  States, 
no  one  State  has  the  right  to  secede ;  the  Union 
constitutionally  endures;  and,  constitutionally 
enduring,  it  is  obligatory,  in  each  and  every  one 
of  its  provisions,  on  every  dtixen  of  every  State 
of  the  Union. , 

With  this  truth  stamped  upon  my  understend- 
ing  so  that  I  could  not  resist  it,  I  have  not  been 
able,  in  conscience,  by  taking  an  oath  oC  exclusive 
allegiance  to  Virginia,  to  renounce  that  higher 
allegiance  I  owe  to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 
If  I  am  in  error,  my  own  SUte,  and  her  own 
Stete  righto  teachers,  indoctrinated  me  with  the 
error. 

And  my  conscience  is  eased  yet  the  more  when 
I  bring  to  mind  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  great 
mii>ds  of  my  Stete*  have  set  me  the  example  of 
repudiating  the.  doctrine,  and  denouncing  it  as 
treason.  I  know  but  one  of  the  really  great  men 
of  Virginia,  that  ever  favored  it,  and  Uiat  one  was 
Littleton  Waller  TazeweU,  a  man,  undoubtedly, 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  but  whose  great  pow^s, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  impaired  by  a 
metephysical  subtlety  ill  suited  to  the  deduction 
of  truth,  'and  to  successful  dealing  with  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  human  government  Both  want- 
ed the  practical  common-sense  and  well-bamnced 
judgment  which  made  Henry  Clay  the  greatest 
stetesmau  of  his  day,  if  not  of  any  day  or  genera* 
tion. 

Mr.  Tazewell  did  maintain  the  theory  of  con- 
stitutional separate  Stete  secession.  In  a  series 
of  articles  over  the  signature  of  "  A  Vii^ginian," 
published  in  the  Norfolk  Herald,  he  made  for  it 
the  ablest  aigument  it  ever  challenged,  or  that 
ever  wiU  be  isAde  for  it  by  mortal  intellect  But 
he  stends  almost  *^solitery  and  alon^."  in  his 
glory.  Neither  Washington,  nor  Patrick  Henry, 
nor  Jefferson,  nor  Madison,  nor  Chief- Justice 
Marshall,  xM)r  John  Taylor,  nor  Spencer  Roane, 
nor  William  Wirt,  nor  Philip  Doddridge,  nor 
Daniel  Shefiey,  nor  Judge  Robert  B.  Taylor, 
nor  George  Keith  Taylor,  nor  George  W.  Sum- 
mers, nor  Judge  John  Scott,,  nor  Judge  Robert 
Stenard,  nor  Robert  K  Scott,  nor  Alexander  H. 
H.  Stuart,  concurred  with  him.  These  authori- 
ties will  be  regarded,  I  am  sure,  a  ftiU  offset 
against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  on  such 
authorities  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  my  defence 
for  not  following  my  Stete  in  her  mad  plunge 
into  secession. 

But  there  is  one  chapter  in  the  political  histoxy 
of  Virginia  from  which  I  must  quote,  because  it 
contains,  for  us  who  could  not  abandon  the  Fed- 


eral Uftion,  a  vindication  which  must  tell  opon 
all  reasonable  minds,  and  disarm  our  revilers. 

In  1808,  the  Madison  electors  of  V%inia  met 
at  a  social  dinner  in  Ridimond.  Judge  Spenoer 
Roaney  then  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Nestor  of  the  Stete  righte  party  of  his  Stete,  pre- 
sided. The  electors  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
Stete,  and  were  men  of  eminent  abili^  and  unsus- 
pected Stete  righte  republicanism. .  Some  of  those 
who  participated  were  Whigs  of  the  Revolution, 
fresh,  comparatively,  from  ite  battle-fields,  and 
ite  untainted  halls  of  Le^sktion.  On  this  in* 
terestipg  occasion,  a  certfun  toast — not  a  volun- 
teer, but  a  regular  one — ^was  drunk.  What  waa 
it  ?    It  was  nothing  more  aor  less  than  this : 

^*  The  Union  ((f  the  States :  the  majority  muei 
govern;  it  is  treason  to  seeede,^^ 

No^,  according  to  these  sentimente  of  the  Madi- 
sonian  era,  am  I  a  traitor  to  my  Stete  because  I 
cannot  follow  her  into  disunion,  and  ought  *I  to 
be  asked  to  take  to  her  an  oath  of  especiaf  and 
controlling  allegiance  ? 

From  another  chapter  of  Vurginia  history,  I 
must  quote  to  set  right  a  most  remarkable  error 
bearing  on  our  subject 

The  next  ablest  argument  for  secession  to  Mr. 
Tazew^lFs,  is  one  made  some  eighteen  months 
since  by  Judge  Allen,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  which  has  done  much,  more  than  all 
others,  perhaps,  to  diffuse  through  the  body  poli- 
tic of  his  Stete  the  poison  of  secession. 

But  the  whole  force  of  his  argument  reste  upon 
a  fallacy,  the  exposure  of  which  utterly  annihi- 
lates his  reasoning. 

The  fallacy  is  this :  The  Vii^ginia  Convention 
for  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted  the 
following  fori]!  of  ratification : 

^^  We,  the  delegates  of  the  pec^le  of  Virginia, 
etc.,  etc.,  doy  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that 
the  ^  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  50- 
ing  derived/rom  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
may  he  resumed  bt  thbx  whensoever  the  same 
shall  be  perverted  to  their  ii\)ury  or  oppression.' " 

The  expression  *Uhe  people  of  the  United 
Stetes,"  is  construed  by  Judge  Allen  to  mean  the 
people  of  the  States  separate^,  whereas  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  people  of  the  Stetes  as  a  Union — 
as  a  Confederation — as  a  Government — as  a  na^ 
tion — as  the  people  qf  so  nwny  States  as  formed 
the  Union,  and  could  laufuUy  change  it,  were  ^ 
meant.  For  the  powers  granted  under  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  granted  by  a  single,  separate 
Stete,  hut  hy  a  given  number  of  States,  Not  one 
Stete,  nor  two  Stetes,  could  grant  the  powers, 
and  if  any  one  State— to  illustrate  the  absurdity 
of  the  theory — could  resume  the  granted  powers, 
any  other  one  Stete  could  do  the  like,  and  so  the 
Federal  Government,  though  designed  to  ^^form 
a  more  perfect  Union,*'  and  to  **  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  a/nd  our  pester ity,^^ 
would  be  the  merest  rope  Qf  sand. 

Nobody  doubte  that  the  constitutional  minority 
of  three  fourths  of  the  Stetes  may  change  the 
form  of  the  Government— may  even  let  a  particQ- 
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lar  State  out  of  the  Union;  but  that  any  one 
State  may  let  itself  out,  and  resume  the  powers 
originally  graftted,  not  by  one  State,  but  by  a 
number  of  States,  is  altogether  a  different  propo- 
sition, and  one  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any  sound 
theory  of  goyemment,  or  sound  principle  of  con- 
struction. 

But,  conceding  Judge  Allen's  theory  to  be 
sound,  it  has  no  application  to  the  present  seces- 
sion ft^ovement ;  for  he  does  not  show,  nor  has 
any  man  yet  shown,  that  the  powers  granted  by 
the  people  in  the  Federal  Constitution  have  OYer 
been  ^^ perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppreetion,^^ 

If  I  travel  beyond  Virginia,  I  find  abundant 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  her  own  distin- 
guished statesmen. 

In  South-Carolinsr^the  State  that  inaugurated 
the  secession  policy,  and  that,  according  to  the 
confessions  of  her  own  chief  public  meii,  has  been 
striving  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  sever  the 
Union — it  was  held  by  her  Supreme  Court  that 
her  citisens  owe  primary  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  a  eubordinate 
one  to  their  State.  (Case  of  State  m.  Hunt»  2 
HiU's  &  C.  Repa  p.  1.) 

In  1833,  the  State  of  Delaware,  reprehending 
the  mistaken  action  of  South-Carolina  in  attempt* 
ing  a  severance  of  the  Union  on  account  of  Uie 
tariff  policy,  maintained  these  catholic  proposi- 
tions: 

**  Beeohed  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Bapte- 
eentativee  of  t£i  State  of  DeloMare  in  General Ae^ 
sembly  fnet^  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  treaty  or  eompaet  between  sover- 
eign States,  but  a  fbrm  of  government  emanating 
from^  and  eetahlithed  ^,  the  authority  €f  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

**  JSeeolved^  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  although  one  of  limited  powers,  is  supreme 
within  its  sphere,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  to  it  an  allegiance  that  eat^ 
not  he  withdrawn^  either  by  individuals  or  masses 
of  individuals,  without  its  consent 

"^  Resolved,  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  and  proper  tribunal  for 
the  settlement,  in  the  last  resort,  of  controversies 
in  relation  to  the  ConsUtution  and  the  laws  of 
Congress.'' 

Mississippi,  too,  among  the  most  rampant  and 
infktoated  oi  the  secession  States,  in  1851,  in  a 
convention  of  her  people,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

**  Beeohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conven-< 
tioii,  the  asserted  right  of  secession  from  the 
Union,  on  the  part  of  a  State  or  States,  is  utterly 
unsanctioned  ly  the  Federal  Constitution^  which 
was  framed,  to  establish,  and  not  to  destroy,  the 
Union  of  the  States." 

Gen.  Jackson  said,  in  1838 : 

**  Their  object  is  disunion ;  but  be  not  deceived 
by  names— disunion,  by  armed  force,  is  treason." 

Judge  Iredell  and  Gov.  Davie,  of  North-Caro- 
^na,  two  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens,  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South-Carolina, 
bitterly  disputed  the  right  of  secesuon. 


And  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  in  1851,  used  this  lao- 
guage: 

"  When  asked  to  concede  thfa  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  at  pleasure  from  the  Union,  with  or 
without  just  cause,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  that 
which  was  never  done  by  any  other  people  pos- 
sessed of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence — that 
is,  to  provide^  in  the  very  oiganlxation  of  ^e 
Government,  for  its  dissolution,  I  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  declaring  that  the  convictions  of  my 
own  judgment  are  well  settled,  that  no  such  prin- 
ciple was  contemplated  in  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution." 

And  to  come,  lastly,  to  that  highest  and  most 
conclusive  authority,  to  which  aU  good  citisena 
bow  in  unreluctant  acquiescence^  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  forever  settled  the 
unconstitutionality  of  secession. 

In  the  case  of  Cohens  m.  Vir^nia,  Chief-Justice 
Ma^hall,  in  delivering  the  opmion  of  the  oourt| 
ruled  as  foUowa : 

'*  The  people  made  the  Constitution,  and  the 
people  can  unmake  it  It  is  the  creature  of  their 
will,  and  lives  onl^  by  their  will  But  this  sui 
preme  and  irresistible  power  to  make  or  unmake 
resides  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  not 
in  any  stMivision  qf  them.  2^  attempt  of  any 
of  the  parts  to  exercise  it  is  unurpation,  and  ought 
to  be  repeHed  by  those  to  whom  the  people  hose 
delegated  their  power  of  repelling  it. 

Here,  on  this  broad,  firm  ground — the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  my  coun- 
try— ^I  stand,  and  on  it,  so  help  me  God,  I  mean 
to  stand  while  I  live.  If  I  did  not  stand  content 
on  this  rock  of  defiant  safety,  and  from  its  proud 
summit  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent  lashings  of 
the  anery  waves  beneath,  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  blessings  of  this  great  ^ro^  Government  of 
ours ;  for  tiie  experience  of  all  the  world  testifies 
that,  after  all,  the  safest  reliance  for  human  liber* 
ty,  its  most  impregnable  bulwark,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  judicial  tribunals.  Please  tell  my  old 
friends  who  think  me  traitor  for  not  going  with 
my  State,  and  who  wish  me  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  her,  separately,  and  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  collectively,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  John  Marshall  being  Chief- 
Justice,  tells  me  that  if  I  comply  I  shall  do  an  un- 
constitutional, unlawful,  wicked  act,  and  that^ 
therefore,  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  it 

The  truth  is,  our  State  has  been  so  capricioua 
in  her  political  rulings,  that  her  citizens  may  well 
halt  before  following  her  blindly.  In  1798,  she 
planted  herself  on  the  positkm  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  resisted  except  in  case 
of  **  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution." .  Obeying  this  her 
ancient  ruling,  I  cannot  go  with  her  into  seoea^ 
sion,  for  I  know  of  no  ^*  deliberate,  palpable,  4nd 
dangerous  infraction"  of  her  constitutional  rights. 
The  Federal  Government  has  never  done  her  a 
wrong  that  I  know  ot,  of  any  kind.  In  1840,  she 
declared,  by  legislative  resolves,  that  if  Congress 
should  aboUsh  slaveiy  in  the  District  of  ColoBit 
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bia,  or  interfere  with  the  slave-trade  between  the 
States,  or  with  slavery  within  the  States,  or  ap- 
ply the  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  common  territo- 
ries, she  would  "  resist  at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
last  extremity.'*  But  not  one  of  these  things  has 
been  done  by  Congress.  And  so,  in  1851,  she 
approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  her  General 
Assembly  that  measure  of  peace  and  concord,  the 
Compromise  of  1850 ;  and  now,  alas  I  without  the 
commission  of  any  fresh  outrage  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  people  of  the  North,  save  the 
election  of  the  man  of  their  choice  to  the  Presi- 
dency, she  allows  herself  to  be  dragged  over  the 
precipice  of  disunion ! 

What^  in  this  conflict  of  her  own  positions, 
must  I  do?  Must  I  be  dragged  along  with  her? 
No — I  cannot :  I  must,  as  a  citizen,  judge  for  my- 
self^ and  follow  whither  conscience  and  duty  lead. 

Will  I,  then,  never  go  with  my  State,  as  I  have 
been  often  asked  by  my  disunion  friends  ?  Are 
there  no  circumstances  under  which  I  would  have 
her  secede  ?    Will  I  be  always  a  submissionist  ? 

I  answer :  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
I  would  follow  my  State  "  at  all  hazards  and  to 
the  last  extremity."  When  she  is  right  in  her 
resistance — when  she  is  grievously  and  insuffer- 
ably wrdneed  and  oppressed — when  she  is  so 
clearly  in  die  right  that  I  can  feel  conscious  that 
the  God  of  battles  will  be  with  her  in  her  fight — 
then  I  will  go  with  her  and  die  for  her,  but  not 
before. 

A  certain  great  man— one  of  the  mosf  distin- 
guished of  men — elarum  et  venerabile  nomen — 
a  man  whom  I  loved  and  admired  while  living, 
and  whose  memory  I  fondly  reverence— the  first 
statesman  of  his  day — among  the  wisest  the  world 
ever  saw — ^the  noblest,  most  unselfish,  most  disin- 
terested of  patriots — ^whose  rank  was  with  Madi- 
son, and  Lowndes,  and  Canning,  and  Pitt,  and 
Peel — who  was  one  of  the  "bright  particular'' 
ornaments,  not  of  bis  country  only,  but  of  the 
world :  a  countryman  of  ours  answering  faithfully 
this  description,  once  used  the  following  language : 

**  I  have  heard  with  pain  and  n^et  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  remark  I  made,  that  the  sentiment  of 
disunion  is  becoming  familiar.  I  hope  it  is  con- 
fined to  South-Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my 
duty  what  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  regard 
as  his.  If  Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  ban- 
ner of  resistance,  unjustly,  I  will  never  fight  un- 
der that  banner.  I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance 
to  the  whole  Union — a  subordinate  one  to  my  own 
State.  When  my  State  is  right — when  she  has 
cause  for  resistance — when  tyranny  and  wrong^ 
and  oppression  insufferable  arise — /  will  share 
her  fortunes.  But  if  she  summons  me  to  the  haU 
tU'^ld^  or  to  support  her  in  any  cause  that  is 
unjust  against  the  Union,  never,  never  will  I  en- 
gage with  her  in  such  a  cause,^^ 

The  author  of  these  admirable  sentiniients  was 
the  author  of  that  other  immortal  one,  **  I  had 
rather  be  right  than  be  President" — Henry  Clay. 

Now,  when  any  of  my  old-line,  Henry  Clav 
Whig  friends  at  home — ^you  were  one — ^shall  ask 
when  it  is  that  I  will  go  wi^  my  State,  let  them  I 
be  referred  to  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  and ' 


from  them  receive  my  a^^swer.  Let  them  be  told 
that,  in  my  best  judgment,  the  State  is  not  right 
in  taking  the  part  she  has  in  sec^sion — «*  that 
tyranny,  wrong,  and  oppression  insufferable"  have 
not  yet  arisen — that  she  has  no  more  cause  of 
complaint  now  than  she  had  in  1851,  when  she 
virtually  endorsed  these  opinions  of  the  great 
Kentuckian  by  approving  and  accepting  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  as  a  ^^full  and  final 
settlement  of  all  the  agitating  questions  to  which 
they  related,"  and  that,  accordingly,  a  state  of 
things  exists  which  subordinates  the  allegiance  I 
owe  the  State  to  that  higher  "paramount  alle- 
giance which  I  owe  the  whole  Union." 

But  it  is  urged  upon  me,'  again,  that  if  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  finds  no  warrant 
in  the  Constitution,  it  has  warrant  in  the  law  of 
Revolution. 

This  is  a  clear  change  of  the  issue.  Not  one 
of  the  seceding  States  rested  its  action  on  the 
right  of  Revolution.  All  appealed  to  the  high 
pretension  that  to  secede  was  matter  of  right — 
of  magna  charta — of  Constitutional  privilege— 
of  reserved  rights  overcoming  all  the  express  pro* 
visions  of  the  National  Constitution.  But  change 
the  issue  to  Revolution,  and  a  yet  flimsier  pretext 
is  substituted. 

The  right  of  Revolution  is  not  an  arbitrary 
thing.  It.  is  a  principle ;  and  a  principle,  too  of 
the  utmost  consequenpe  in  the  great  practical 
concerns  of  mankind.  Men  associated  in  a  society 
may  not  at  will  throw  off  its  trammels,  otherwise 
the  peace  of  the  community  would  never  be  safe. 
Disorder,  civil  commotion,  violence,  bloodshed  and  - 
war,  would  stand  ever  ready  for  the  beckon  of  the 
vicious  and  the  despc^te.  There  would  be  no 
stability  in  the  rights  of  property,  or  of  any  of 
the  personal  rights.  There  would  be  no  repose 
for  innocent  and  helpless  women  and  chilchren, 
and  other  non-combatants  of  society.  Society, 
indeed,  would  be  but  a  series  of  commotions  and 
desolations.  Revolution,  then,  being  a  principle, 
what  is  the  principle  ?  It  is  philosophically  and 
beaatifiilly  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Shakspeare,  "  Rather  endure  those  ills  we  have, 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  o^"  and  it  is 
this :  that  existing  arrangements  of  society  and 
government  are  not  to  be  disturbed  to  the  extent 
of  force  and  war,  unless  on  the  ground  of  grievous 
wrong  or  intolerable  oppression.  When  these 
arise,  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  man,  as  it  is  his 
great  instinct,  to  rise  up  in  all  his  majesty  and 
might,  and  resist  even  unto  war,  blood,  and  death. 

This  being  the  principle,  it  has  no  application 
to,  and  is  no  justification  for,  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Union  by  the  seceded  Stated. 

On  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election,  in  No- 
vember, 1860,  from  which  period  the  active 
movements  towards  secession  date,  the  country 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  or  its 
people  happier.  The  effects  of  the  commercial 
revulsion  of  1857  had  almost  disappeared  under 
the  recuperating  agency  of  bountiful  crops ;  and 
peace,  plenty,  and  contend  reigned  through  the 
land.  This  state  of  prosperity  and  repose  was 
disturbed  for  no  adequate  cause.    In  my  judg* 
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mont,  we  hare  been  precipitated  into  civil  war, 
with  all  its  revolting  incidents  of  social  and  phy- 
sical desolation,  without  any  cause  at  all,  I 
lament  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  this  whole 
secession  movement  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
downright  rebellion,  and  rebellion  against  the 
best  and  the  most  parental  Government  that  ever 
a  people  had. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  complained  that  great  out- 
rages have  been  committed  on  Southern  rights. 
By  whom  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  whose  action  alone  is  there  any  dan- 
ger. If  any  outrages  have  been  perpetrated, 
what  are  they  ?  I  know  them  not ;  no,  not  one. 
I  frequently  appealed  to  the  leading  secessionists 
of  Virginia,  while  there,,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  the  legislative  halls,  on  the  hustings,  at 
the  cross-streets  and  the  cross-roads,  to  name  to 
me  one  wrong  which  the  Government  they  were 
so  anxious  to  subvert,  had  ever  done  the  South, 
and  I  was  never  answered  by  any  specification. 
I  heard,  ever  and  anon,  some  indefinite  grum- 
bling about  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  Personal 
Liberty  laws,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of 
slaveholders ;'  but  I  never  met  the  first  man  who 
could  point  his  finger  to  the  first  act  of  actual 
aggression  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South. 

So  far  fix)m  the  commission  oi  any  positive 
aggression,  I  must  say,  and  do  say,  that  the 
course  of  the  Federal  Government^-of  Congress, 
the  only  practi^  representative  of  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  people — has  been  everything  the 
South  could  ask.  First,  on  the  demand  of  the 
South,  Congress  enacted,  not  one,  but  two  fugitive 
slave  laws.  The  first  did  not  suit^  and  a  better 
one  was  asked  for  and  obtained.  The  South  as- 
sented,'almost  unanimously,  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ;  but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  it,  asked 
for  the  obliteration  of  the  geographical  line  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  and  Congress  hearkened  to  the 
demand,  the  peculiar  Northern  friends  of  the  South, 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  sustaining  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  South  protested 
against  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to 
the  common  territories,  and  Congress  listened. 
No  law  applying  the  Wilmot  Proviso  has  been 
enacted.  On  the  contrary,  several  territorial 
laws,  embracing  the  whole  disposable  territory  of 
ike  United  States,  have  been  passed  which  con- 
tain^ po  prohibition  as  to  slavery.  And  now 
any  citizen  is  free  to  go  to  any  of  the  territories 
with  his  slaves,  if  he  chooses,  unmolested  by  any 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  with  all 
the  protection  open  to  him  which  the  courts  can 
give  to  his  righto  of  property.  The  South  com- 
plained of  the  Personal  Liberty  statutes  of  the 
North,  for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
responsible;  and  yet,  what  did  Congress  do  in 
this  regard  f  To  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  to  preserve  the  national  quiet, 
it  did  all  it  could  do :  it  paued  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  Jffty-one  to  fourteen^  almost  unanimous^ 
a  resolution^  recommending  to  the  Northern  States 
the  repeal  of  their  Personal. Liberty  laws;  and 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  that  if  the  South  had  not 


precipitated  itself  into  secession,  this  patriotic  and 
friendly  recommendation  of  the  people's  repre* 
sentatives  would  have  h^d  its  effect  in  the  repeal 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  offensive  statutes.  The 
South  expressed  its  apprehension — for  which 
there  never  was  any  just  ground — that  slavery  in 
the  States  would  be  assaUed,  and  said  new  guar- 
antees were  wanted,  when  Congress,  l^y  a  vote 
almost  unanimous,  adopted  the  followiilg  resolu- 
tions : 

^^Besohed^  That  neither  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  or  governments  of  the  noh- 
slaveholding  States  have  a  purpose  or  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  legislate  upon,  or  interfere  with, 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

^^  Hesohed^  That  those  persons  in  the  North 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  proposition 
are  too  insignificant  in  numbers  and  influence  to 
excite  the  serious  attention  or  alarm  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
increase  of  their  numbers  and  influence  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  .aggregate 
population  of  the  Union." 

It  went  still  fbrther :  did  all  that  any  reason- 
able man  in  the  South  could  have  asked ;  by  the 
necessary  constitutional  majority,  it  recommended 
to  the  States  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  (proposed,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard) which  should  forever  forbid  the  interference 
by  Corigress  with  slavery  in  the  States.  [This 
proposition  was  voted  against  by  Mr.  Toombs 
and  Mr.  Davis.]  And  when  John  Brown*s  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  was  denounced  as  a  great  out- 
rage, to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  like  raids,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  Compromise  Commit- 
tee, by  Mr.  Seward,  to  pass  a  law  to  punish  all 
persons  hereafter  making  such  invasion,  and 
though  voted  for  by  all  the  Northern  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  proposition  failed  for  want 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  Southern  members. 

As  to  the  absorbing  matter  of  slavery,  then,  let 
us  see  how  the  case  stands,  or  how  it  might  have 
stood,  had  the  seceding  States  been  a  little  more 
patient  The  proposed  amen4ment  to  pfohibit 
forever  all  intoference  with  slavery,  had  been, 
early  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  submitted 
by  Congress  to  the  States.  The  legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  States,  or  the  people  of  three 
fourths  of  the  States  in  convention,  might  have 
adopted  it,  and  thus  made  it  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Had  all  the  slave  States  adopted  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  a  sufficient  number  of  the  free  States 
would  have  oodperated  to  secure  the  constitution- 
al majority  of  three  fourths,  and  then  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  Why,  that  would  have 
been  accomplished  for  which  the*  whole  South 
had  professed  to  be  so  knxious :  sl-avery  in  the 
States  would  hate  been  perpetually  protected; 
the  agitation  of  the  long-distwbing  question 
would  have  ceased,  except  with  a  few  demented 
fanatics;  and  the  concord  of  former  days  would 
have  been  restored. 

Slavery  in  the  States  being  thus  rendered  im- 
pregnable, there  would  have  been  nothing  left  of 
this  subject  to  disturb  the  national  harmony  but 
the  territorial  question,  and  that  is  of  no  practical 
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moment,  for  there  is  not  a  ibot  of  the  present 
Territories  that  is  adapted  to  slave  Ubor,  or  to 
which  slave  labor  oould  profitably  go.  In  New- 
Mexico,  for  example,  five  times  as  lai^e  as  New- 
York,  there  are  but  twenty-six  slaves,  (who  are 
the  body-servants  of  Government  and  army  of- 
ficers,) though  slavery  is  there  legal,  and  protect- 
ed by  a  .slave  code.  Of  what  practical  conse- 
quence to  the  South,  then,  is  the  right  of  carrying 
slaves  to  Territories  from  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture, by  his  laws  of  soil  and  climate,  and  by  the 
instincts  he  has  planted  in  man,  has  forever  ex- 
cluded them  ?  And  why  should  the  North  care 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  Territories  into  which,  for 
the  inhibitions  named,  it  can  never  be  intro- 
duced ? 

In  hd^  all  that  the  South  can  properly  demand 
in  regavd  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  as  Judge 
Oampbell,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  aptly 
said,  is,  that  the«to^tM  quo  be  observed.  I  quote 
his  wise  and  patriotic  words,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  4>labama : 

**The  great  subject  of  disturbance — <that  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories — -rests  upon  a  satisfoc- 
tory  foundation,  and  we  have  nothine  to  ask  ex- 
cept that  the  status  quo  be  respected. 

Well,  the  status  quo  HAS  been  respected,  I 
think,  scrupulously  respected.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  so 
much  and  so  justly  offended  Northern  sensibili- 
ties, and  in  defiance  of  the  outside  pressure  which 
the  repeal  of  that  measure  of  plighted  faith  and 
honor  generated.  Congress  has  not  applied  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  to  any  of  the  Territories.  It  has 
wisely  left  the  matter  to  the  laws  of  God— of  soil, 
production,  climate,  and  profit  —  and  to  the 
courts,  to  which  the  whole  subjeot  so  properly 
belongs. 

Now,  with  the  promise  of  perpetual  guarantees 
for  slavey  in  the  States,  and  the  observance  of 
the  status  quo  as  to  the  Territories,  what  reason 
was  there  that  Virginia  and  her  deluded  sisters 
should  have  seceded  ftom.  our  blessed  Union  ? 

I  thought,  as  I  still  think,  that  all  the  slave 
States  should  have  submitted  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  forbidding  future  interference 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  to  their  Legislatures 
or  people,  and  obtained  in  that  way  the  security 
desired  for  their  peculiar  institution.  Then,  in- 
stead of  the  civil  war  whose  demon  howl  now 
rings  through  the  land,  and  whose  desolation  is 
carried  to  the  hearth  and  fireside,  and  to  9very 
relation  and  interest  of  life,,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued to  realize  that  peace  and  happiness,  which, 
under  our  glorious  institutions,  have  blessed  us 
above  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Oh  1  what  a 
chance  did  we  lose  of  saving  our  country  and 
ourtielves  1  How  mad  was  it,  with  so  cheering  a 
I»H>8pect  for  the  happy  solution  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties, to  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  ruin  forever  1 

And  why,  let  me  ask,  did  we  not  make  the 
effort  for  peace  and  salvation  ?  Alas  I  I  fear  there 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  destroy  the  Union, 
without  regard  to  wrongs,  or  the  remedies  for 
them  I  What  does  the  refusal  of  the  South  to 
aeeept  Mr.  Seward^a  amendment  indiGate^  but 


that  no  compromise  was  desired,  and  that  di»* 
union  was  resolved  on,  under  any  and  all  circum* 
stances  t  Why  was  not  the  North  met  half-way, 
in  proposals  for  peace  and  guarantees  f 

And,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  LmooLn's  election,  what 
semblance  of  danger  was  there  to  the  South? 
There  was  a  dear  opposition  m^ority  of  twenty- 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  con- 
clusive one  in  the  Senate.  How,  under  such  dr- 
cumstanoes,  could  the  South  have  been  harmed  ? 
Could  slavery  have  been  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ?  Could  it  have  been  prohibited  in 
the  Territories  ?  Could  it  have  been  touched  in 
the  States?  Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  have  harmed  the  South  a  hair's  breadth, 
even  had  he  the  disposition  f 

Besides  having  both  branches  of  Congress  oa 
its  side,  had  not  the  South  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
Had  not  the  decisions  of  that  high  tribunal  leaned 
to  the  side  of  slavery  and  slaveholders?  And 
had  not  Congress,  in  the  several  territorial  laws, 
referred  all  rights  of  property— slave  ^nd  other — 
to  that  august  and  trustworthy  tribunal  ? 
^  Then,  the  fact  is  simply  this :  that  with  an  en- 
tire absence  of  all  aggressive  legislation,  the  South 
had  the  Legislature  and  Judiciary  to  itself.  Only 
the  Executive  was  against  it,  or  was  supposed  to 
be  against  it,  and  that  branch  was  impotent  for 
harm,  because  an  inimical  measure  could  never 
reach  it  The  South,  indeed^  had  everything  its 
own  way,  was  as  impregnable  as  a  well-equipped 
army  behind  a  strong  entrenchment  would  be 
fi*om  the  outside  assaults  of  a  ww  ragged  regi- 
ments, armed  with  pop-guns ;  and  yet  the  Sou^ 
with  horse-leech  avidity,  cried :  **  Give  us  more^ 
or  we  will  dash  the  Union  into  fragments  !*' 

Surely  the  history  of  mankind  affords  no  par- 
allel to  this  remiu*k|ible  infatuation  I  It  stands 
alona  There  has  never  been  before  so  impious  a 
defiance  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  such  a 
sporting  with  the  benefioence  of  Providence ;  so 
mad  a  case  of  self-ruin  and  self^estruction. 

My  own  deep  belief  is,  that  those  who  busied 
themselves  in  this  great  wickedness,  will  never 
be  able  to  account  to  the  Christian  world  for 
their  participation  in  it.  How  I  thank  God  that 
I  have  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  1  And 
as  each  sand  of  the  unhappy  conflict  runs  out, 
the  more  thankful  am  I,  that  I  had  the  firmness 
to  repudiate  and  reject  all  the  prefects  of  the 
secessionists ! 

The  proposition  so  often  submitted  to  me  that 
Mr.  Lincoln^s  election  is  adequate  cause  for  a  dis? 
solution  of  the  Union,  I  look  upon  with  absolute 
horror.  The  doctrine  that  the  election  by  a  legal 
minority  of  the  people  of  the  President  of  their 
choice,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  is  so  monstrous,  so  anti^nistical  to 
all  the  theory  and  maxims  of  popular  and  Repub- 
lican Government,  so  replete  with  radicalism  and 
lawlessness,  so  perilous  to  all  the  vested  interests 
of  society,  so  fiaught  with  moral  and  social  chaos 
and  ruin,  so  barbarous,  that  I  dismiss  it,  once 
and  forever,  with  my  utter  and  eternal  abhor- 
rence. I  will  not  even  quote  against  it  the  au- 
thori^  of  the  great  pen  of  the  South,  of  aU 
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pftrties,  ^ho  h&T6  repudiated  the  detestable 
heresy.  Its  own  blackness  is  its  ovsn  best  ex- 
ponent. 

And  the  folly  of  secession — of  resorting  to  the 
cartridge-box  instead  of  the  ballot-box,  for  redress 
— is  more  apparent  still,  when  we  lo<^  at  the 
Presidential  vOte  of  1860. 

The  whole  opposition  vote  was  two  million 
eight  hundred  and  four  thousand,  the  Republican 
TOte  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand :  majority  against  the  Republicans, 
nearly  a  million.  Now,  with  this  million  con- 
scrrative  pro-Southern  majority,  would  it  not 
have  been  far  wiser  (as  I  argued  on  another  occa- 
sion) to  have  made  another  trial  of  strength  be- 
fore throwing  aside  the  best  Goyernment  the 
world  ever  saw  ?  Is  not  a  quiet  vtc|pry  at  the 
polls  preferable  to  a  revolution  in  which  the 
sword  must  decide  the  issue  ?  Should  we  have 
precipitated  disunion  by  four  years  for  a'  danger 
which  was  that  length  of  time  distant,  at  least, 
and  which,  by  the  end  of  that  period,  might  hhve 
vanished  altogether,  by  a  change  in  the  political 
sentiment  of  the  country  ?  Should  we,  for  an 
imaginary  peril,  have  taken  disunion  four  whole 
years  by  the  forelock?  Was  the  Union  of  so 
Uttle  value  that  we  should  absolutely  have  made 
haste  to  destroy  it — ^to  kill  it  off  before  its  time 
had  come  ? 

To  the  idea  t^at  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
evinced  a  sectionalism  and  hostility  at  the  North, 
which  would  endanger  the  institution  of  slavery, 
it  IS  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  facts  show  it  to 
be  utterly  unsound. 

In  a  Union  Address  to  my  late  constituents, 

Eublished  in  January,  1861,  I  used  the  following 
knguage : 
'*  Perhaps  no  Presidential  vote  was  ever  cast 
that  was  more  complex  in  its  character  than  that 
which  was  cast  in  November  last  There  were 
scores  upon  scores  of  thousands,  even  of  the  De- 
mocracy, that  were  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  Mr. 
Buchanan^s  Administration.  Large  numbers  re- 
garded it  as  corrupt,  for  corruption  had  been 
charged  from  high  Democratic  sources.  Hoi. 
Roger  A.  Pryor  was  among  the  foremost  in  this 
denunciation.  The  Lecompton  policy  had  lost  to 
the  Administration,  and  driven  over  to  the  Re- 
publican ranks,  an  army  of  its  former  friends. 
The  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  based  on 
constant  loans  and  issues  of  Treasury  notes,  in- 
stead of  duties  on  imports  under  a  properly  regu- 
lated tariff,  turned  the  attention  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  the  North  to  a  change  of  Ad- 
ministration. Pennsylvania,  always  conservative 
until,  desperate  for  the  proper  governmental 
appreciation  of  her  material  interests,  she  was 
compelled  to  take  sides  with  the  candidate  most 
likely  to  succeed,  (who  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,) cast  her  vote^  mainly,  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. Now,  all  these  classes  of  voters,  number- 
ing, it  must  be,  several  hundreds  of  tliousands, 
desired  a  change  of  administration,  and  very 
^naturally  looked  to  the  most  available  nominee, 
and  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  consequence  of  the 
hopeless  divisioDfl  of  the  Democracy,  as  that  most 


available  nominee,  cast  their  votes  for  him,  with- 
out meaning  to  endorse  his  peculiar  views  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Disunion,  then,  on  the  idea 
of  an  irreconcilable  Northern  enmity  to  Southern 
institutions,  rests  upon  an  assumption  unsound, 
unsubstantial,  and  suicidal." 

And  thus  is  annihilated  another  fkvorite  pre» 
text  of  the  disunionists. 

As  for  the  Personal  Liberty  laws,  no  one  ever 
lost  a  slave  by  them.  Mostly,  they  are  mere 
anti-kidnapping  statutes,  and,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  they  should  be  to  the  South  matter 
of  indifference:  Npr  have  all  the  free  States 
passed  such  laws.  Neither  New-York,  nor  Ohio, 
nor  Minnesota,  nor  Iowa,  nor  Dlinois,  nor  Indi- 
ana, nor  New-Jersey,  has  one.  In  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  slaves  are  arrested  without  process  and 
returned  to  their  masters.  The  wives  of  Ken- 
tuckians  go  into  those  States  on  social  visits, 
with  th^ir  colored  domestics,  unattended  by  their 
husbands.  These  facta  I  have  heretofore  publicly 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  letters  addressed  to 
myself  by  Hon.  Robert  Mallory  and  W.  R.  Kin- 
ney, Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  trho  reside  on  or  near 
the  Ohio  River.  Illinois  has  a  statute  which 
allows  slaves  to  stay  with  their  masters  sixty 
days  within  her  territory ;  and  New-Jersey  not 
only  allows  the  iransit  of  slaves  with  their  mas- 
ters, but  has  a  fugitive  slave  law  of  her  own,  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  Federal  law  of  the 
same  kind.  But  should  we,  for  these  practically 
harmless  personal  liberty  statutes,  destroy  our 
glorious  Union  ?  T  would  not,  if  every  Northern 
statute-book  Were  half  filled  with  theni^  No ;  I 
will  stand  yet  by  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  trust- 
ing that  the  *^  sober  second  thought,"  and  the 
prevalence  of  that  feeling  which,  "  in  the  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,"  put  Massachusetts 
"  shoulder  to  shoulder "  with  Virginia,  will 
strike  from  the  statute-books  all  these  irritating 
enactments,  believing,  as  well  as  hoping,  that  the 
patriotic  recommendation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
nation,  already  referred  to,  will  lead  to  that 
"  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  ^i-ished." 
Some  of  theiOj  indeed,  have  already  been  re- 
pealed. 

But  are  we  of  the  South  ourselves  without  re- 
proach in  the  matter  of  the  enactment  of  offensive 
laws  ?  I  regret  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  a  sense 
of  shame,  that  the  law  of  South-Carolina  in  re- 
gard to  colored  seamen — the  State  that  stands  in 
the  front  rank,  and  that  is  the  guiltiest  of  the 
guilty  in  this  enormous  wickedness  of  secession- 
is  just  as  offensive,  as  violative  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty,  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  our  Constitution,  as  tiie  worst  Per- 
sonal Liberty  law  of  the  Northern  States.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  law  South-Carolina  would 
not  allow  even  to  be  considered  in  her  courts, 
though  Massachusetts  deputed  thither  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  jurists  [Judge  Hoar]  to  test 
its  validity. 

For  one,  I  act  in  this  matter  on  the  law  of 
offset  Both  sections  have  done  \^^ong,  and  I  let 
the  misdoing  of  the  one  stand  against  the  miado- 
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ing  of  the  other,  and  let  the  Union  rise  up  in  all 
its  lustrous  glory  between  both,  to  rebuke  the 
sectional  spint  that  would  stand  between  it,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  destiny  of  popu- 
lar institutions  in  Anierica. 

With  regard  to  the  fugitiye^lave  law  —  that 
fruitful  source  of  agitation  both  North  and  South, 
and  I  might  add  of  misapprehension — it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  has  been  executed  with  all  reason- 
able fidelity  and  success.  The  idea  generally  pre- 
vailing in  the  South  that  the  law  was  never  exe- 
cuted, and  fugitive  slaves  never  returned,  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Many  are  quietly  surrendered 
'  whose  cases  are  never  heard  of;  only  those  cases 
reach  the  public  in  which  there  is  some  tumult, 
or  in  those  rare  instances' in  which  wicked  people 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  which,  there- 
fore, make  a  noise  in  the  newspapers,  and  fUmish 
material  for  declamation  on  the  stump,  and  in  the 
bar-rooms.  These  latter  instances  are  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  general  rule.  But  for  the  tedious- 
,  ness  of  the  detail,  I  could  furnish  almost  a  volume 
of  examples  of  the  successful  execution  of  the 
law.  The  grand-jury  of  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio  indicted  seven  persons  for  resisting  the  mar- 
shal, and  I  believe  tliey  were  all  found  guilty,  and 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment  A  clergy- 
man was  convicted  in  Ohio  of  the  same  ofience, 
and  sei^enced  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months, 
and  a  fine  of  $1500.  There  are  several  persons 
now  in  jail  at  Chicago  who  were  convicted  in  an 
Illinois  court  by  an  Illinois  jury  for  assisting  in 
the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave,  and  who  were  fined 
$1500  each,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  they 
are  now  Suffering  the  pains  of  a  dreary  imprison- 
ment Less  than  a  year  ago  I  remember  that 
several  slaves  were  arrested  in  Cincinnati,  and 
quietly  restored  to  their  masters ;  and  a  journal 
of  that  city  declared  at  the  time,  that  **  during 
the  preceding  three  years  not  a  colored  person 
arrested  on  a  warrant  of  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, had  been  set  free  or  escaped"  Judge 
Douglas  declared  in  the  Senate  that  Judge  McLean 
had  always  executed  the  law  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
consisting  of  five  Republican  judges,  unanimous- 
ly pronounced  the  fugitive-slave  law  constitu- 
tional, and  *^  binding  on  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts." Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  several 
fugitives  were  arrested  in  Chicago,  examined  be- 
fore a  United  States  Commissioner  at  Springfield, 
and  remanded  to  their  owners  at  St  Louis ;  and 
since  this  arrest  and  rendition,  it  is  well  known 
that  large  numbers  of  fugitive  slaves,  finding  that 
the  law  is  to  be  enforced  under  the  present  as 
under  past  administrations,  have  been  flocking  to 
Canada  for  an  asylum ;  and  even  since  the  seces* 
fiion  of  the  Southern  States,  fugitives  have  been 
peaceably  arrested  in  Ohio,  Indiana)  and  Illinois, 
and  delivered  to  their  owners. 

I  deal  with  this  subject  practically,  and  on  this 
point  I  quote  again  from  the  address  already  re- 
ferred to : 

*^  The  question,  then,  comes  up,  (which  I  have 
well  weighed  and  considered,)  is  there  enough  of 
C^evance  and  of  wrong  in  these  personal  libe^y 


laws  to  induce  disruption  ?  Ought  we^  can  we,  for 
these  dead  statutes,  and  a  few  exceptional  cases 
of  escapes  of  fugitive  slaves,  forego  the  priceless,  in* 
calculable  benefits  of  a  Union  which  was  the  handi- 
work of  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Madison, 
and  Gerry,  and  Robert  Morris,  and  Govemeur 
Morris,  and  Laurens,  and  Pinckney,  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  which  has  made  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  globe  ?  If  we  do,  the  madness  and 
the  folly  of  the  deed  will  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  human  weakness  and  folly. 

*^  And  another  great  practical  inquiry  for  the 
Southern  slaveholder,  is,  will  secession  remedy  or 
alleviate  this  evil  of  the  escape  of  his  slaves? 
No:  it  will  aggravate  the  grievance  a  thousand 
fold.  The  Union  dissolved,  and  with  its  dissolu- 
tion the  fugitive-slave  law  gone ;  the  obligation 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  cancelled ;  with 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  friends  turned 
into  foes ;  with  the  fierce  animosities  and  implac- 
able enmities  which  have  ever  attended  the  disrup- 
tion of  once  friendly  and  confederated  States ;  with 
none,  either  in  law  or  friendship,  to  intercept  the 
fugitive  in  his  flight  to  his  great  asylum  in  Canada ; 
with  Canada  brought  down  to  the  very  border- 
line of  the  Border  slave  States,  so  that  the  under- 
ground railroad  will  no  longer  be  needed,  and 
slaves  have  but  to  cross  a  boundary  to  be  free :  I 
say,  in  this  state  of  things,  under  the  mistaken 
policy  of  secession,  we  shall  lose  one  hundred, 
perhaps  one  thousand  slaves  where  we  now  lose 
one ;  our  slave  property  will  be  worthless ;  and 
the  Border  slave  States,  however  reluctantly,  will 
be  driven,  '  dragged '  to  general  emancipation,  or 
to  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  perhaps  utter  loss,  of  their 
slave  property.  What  will  a  slave  be  worth  in 
Virginia,  or  Maryland,  or  Kentucky,  or  Missouri, 
when,  to  obtain  his  freedom,  he  has  but  to  cross 
a  river  or  a  line  ? 

"Then  if  we  value  our  slave  property,  and 
would  hinder  the  escape  of  our  slaves  into  thr. 
free  States,  we  had  better  adhere  to  the  Union. 
In  that  Union,  and  there  only,  lies  the  safety  of 
the  Southern  slaveholder." 

Oh  I  had  we  not  better  have  lost  twice  or  thrice 
as  many  of  our  slaves  as  we  usually  have,  than 
to  have  given  up  the  peace,  and  quiet^  and  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  material  comfort  which  we  all 
er\joyed  under  the  Union  of  our  fathers  ?  Is  the 
loss  of  a  few  slaves  to  the  South  to  be  put  in  com* 
putation  with  that  loss  of  social  happiness,  and 
sacrifice  of  property  and  material  prosperity ;  with 
the  desolated  hearths  and  ruined  homes;  with 
the  untold  agony  of  heart  and  the  millions  of 
crushed  hopes,  and  the  countiess  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  and  helpless ;  with  the  distrust^  hate, 
and  alienation,  that  have  followed  in  the  track  of 
this  great  delusion  of  secession  ?  Before  God  and 
man  I  say  it,  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
the  loss  of  fugitive  slaves  quadrupled,  yea,  quin- 
tupled, rather  than  to  have  had  taken  from  me 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Union. 

And,  after  all,  has  nqt  the  loss  by  the  escape 
of  our  slaves  been  greatly  overrated  ?  Mr.  Everett 
showed  in  his  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
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in  New-Tork,  and  from  the  census  returns,  that, 
in  1850,  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  all  the 
slave  Sitates  was  only  one  thirtieth  of  one  per 
cent,  and  that  in  1860  it  was  only  one  fiftieth 
of  one  per  cent — a  loss,  too  insignificant  to  be 
thought  of,  in  comparison  with  the  priceless  bless- 
ings of  the  Union  1  The  loss  to  the  drovers  of 
cattle  in  Yu-ginia,  in  every  drive,  is  generally 
about  ten  per  cent,  while  to  owners  of  slajres,  by 
escapes,  it  is  only  one  fiftieth  of  one  per  cent, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  annual  loss  to  the 
drovers  of  the  State  in  getting  their  cattle  to  mar- 
ket, is  of  larger  pecuniary  amount  than  of  all  the 
slaveholders  of  the  State  by  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

At  all  events,  it  is  an  unfortunate  period  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  on  account  of  the  loss  of  fugitive 
slaves,  for  the  ratio  of  loss  is  regularly  diminish- 
ing under  the  more  efficient  fugitive-slave  law  of 
1850,  and  an  improved  public  sentiment,  and, 
doubtless,  it  would  have  continued  to  diminish. 
By  the  census  of  1860,  it  appears  that  in  the 
Border  slave  States  one  slave  escaped  to  every 
two  thousand'  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
in  1860,  one  to  every  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six;  or,  by  Mr.  Everett^s  figures, 
one  thirtieth  of  one  per  cent  in  1850,  and  one 
fiftieth  of  one  per  cent  in  1860 — a  result  which 
demonstrates  that  the  people  of  the  South  were 
gradually,  but  surely,  acquiring  additional  secu- 
rity for  their  peculiar  property. 

A  few  most  remarkable  results  exhibited  by 
the  census  returns,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject  I  find  that  in  1860,  Texas 
lost  sixteen  slaves-— one  in  every  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four;  Alabama,  thirty- 
six— one  in  eyery  twelve  thousand  and  eighty- 
Aeven ;  Florida,  eleven— one  in  every  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fourteen ;  Georgia,  twenty-three 
—one  in  every  twenty  thousand  and  ninety-six  * 
Louisiana,  forty-rix — one  in  every  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  and  South-Caro- 
lina, twenty-Jhree— one  in  every  seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  one ; — while  the  Border 
States  lost  as  follows :  Virginia,  one  in  every  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  Missouri, 
one  in  every  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixtv- 
one ;  Kentucky,  one  in  every  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five;  and  Maryland,  one  in 
every  seven  hundred  and  fifly-eight !  These  sta- 
tistics show  that,  so  far  as  fugitive  slaves  and  fugi- 
tive-slave laws  are  concerned,  the  Cotton  States 
have  far  too  insignificant  an  interest  to  excuse 
them  for  trifling,  as  they  have  done,  with  the 
Union,  and  the  interests  of  the  Border  States. 
Think  of  it — Georgia,  losing  only  one  slave  in  eve- 
ry twenty  thousand  and  ninety-six,  dragging  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  Union,  who  loses  one  m  every 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  and 
South-Carolina,  losing  one  in  eveiy  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  one,  (hugging  out 
Maryland,  who  loses  one  in  every  seven  hundred 
and  fifty -eighti  and  Kentucky,  who  loses  one  in 
,  every  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
Are  I    Viiginians  lost  Uieir  manhood  when  they 
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submitted  to  be  thus  dragged.    I  cannot.be  one 
of  the  dragged.  > 

And  how  mournfully  do  these  statistics  illus- 
trate, to  slaveholders,  the  consequences  of  seces- 
sion f 

Florida  loses,  in  a  year,  eleven  slaves ;  value, 
at  $600  each,  $6600.  Lest  she  incur  a  loss,  by 
escaping  slaves,  of  $6600  a  year,  she  gives  up  a 
Government  which  had  expended  one  hundred 
millions  in  her  behalf,  and  encounters  a  debt 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  her  slaves  together ! 

Texas  loses  sixteen  slaves ;  value,  $9600.  For 
this  insignificant  loss,  she  sacrifices  the  priceless 
benefits  of  a  Union  to  which  she  owes  her  very 
existence  as  a  State,  and  under  whose  benign 
auspices  •  she  has  advanced,  with  unexampled 
pace,  to  prosperity  and  consequence ! 

South-Carolina  and  Georgia  lose  each  twenty- 
three  slaves  per  year;  value  to  each,  $13,600. 
For  this  paltry  sum — not  the  worth  of  a  respect- 
able mansion-house  in  Charleston  or  Savannah — 
each  looses  herself  fix)m  a  Government  under 
which  her  peculiar  industry  prospered  to  the 
amount,  annually,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  against  which  neither  can  truly  charge 
a  single  act  of  unkindness  t 

But  it  is  with  our  own  State  I  have  chiefly  to 
do.  What  has  secession  done  for  Virginia,  in 
reference  to  her  property  in  slaves  ? 

In  1860,  she  lost  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
slaves.  To  make  the  argument  altogether  favor- 
able to  secession,  I  put  the  aggregate  value  down 
at  $100,000.  Suppose  that  to  be  her  annual  loss 
under  the  Union,  what  has  she  gained  by  seces- 
sion ?  Her  share  of  the  Confederate  debt  cannot, 
up  to  this  date,  be  less  than  $60,000,000.  On 
her  own  State  account  her  expenditure  cannot  bo 
short  of  $40,000,000  more.  If  the  war  continues 
a  year  longer  (which  is  next  to  certain)  her  entire 
debt,  on  account  of  it,  must  reach  at  least  $160,- 
000,000. 

So  that,  to  save  a  loss,  by  fugitive  slaves,  of 
$100,000  per  annum,  she  incurs  a  debt  of  $150,- 
000,000,  the  annual  interest  on  which,  at  the 
Virginia  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  is  $10,600,000. 

That  is  to  say,  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  avoid 
a  loss  or  tax  of  $100,000  a  year,  are  made  to 
jump  into  one  of  $10,500,000  a  year,  an  increase 
ft^m  $100,000  under  the  Union,  to  $10,600,000 
under  secession,  and  a  sum  which  would  pay 
for  the  annukl  loss,  by •  fugitive  slaves,  for  one 
hundred  and  five  years ;  or  which,  in  the  form 
of  yearly  taxation,  would  be  a  blastings  incubus 
upon  the  whole  material  prosperity  of  the  State 
for  generations  to  cdme,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  would  induce  an  utter  depopulation  of  her 
domain,  as  the  only  escape  from  an  unendurable 
taxation ;  or,  regarding  this  war  debt  as  so  much 
principal,  it  would  pay  the  annual  loss,  by  fugi- 
tive slaves,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  to  come  1 

Taking  an  illustration  nearer  home,  the  little 
county  of  Elizabeth  City — the  smallest  in  the 
State— has  lost,  since  the  opening  of  the  rebel- 
lion, at  least  one  thousand  slaves,  worth,  by  the 
usual  average,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Sc 
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that,  in  the  eflfort  of  her  udsguided  people  to  get 
greater  security  for  slave  property,  they  hare  lost 
more  in  six  months  than  the  whole  State  has  in 
fire,  perhaps  ten  years  past  I  douht  whether 
this  county  has  lost  a  thousand  dollars*  worth 
of  fugitire  slaves  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  its  existence  under  the  Union,  while  in  two 
^  hundred  days  of  secession's  reign,  H  has  lost  half 
a  million's  amount  In  this,  the  county  of  my 
residence,  there  were  rich  farmers  who,  hefore 
secession's  inauguration,  owned  large  numbers 
of  slaves,  but  who  now  have  not  one  left  to  black 
their  boots,  or  saddle  a  horse  for  them.  Let  these 
men,  the  rery  foremost  to  denounce  me  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Union,  tell  me  now  whidi  works 
better  for  their  slave  property,  the  blessed  Union 
of  our  wise  and  good  fathers,  or  that  miserable 
delusion  and  humbug,  of  modem  secession  and  a 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Yet  another  home  illustration.  It  may  be  safe- 
•  ly  computed  that  *the  border  counties,  and  those 
contiguous  to  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies, 
have  lost,  by  escapes,  at  least  twenty-five  thou- 
sand slaves  since  the  rebellion  began.  The  value 
of  these,  at  five  hundred  dollars  each,  is  twelve 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  that 
the  State  has  lost,  in  the  first  six  months  of  se- 
ce^ion,  more  slave  property  than  she  could  have 
lost  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire  years  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Union,  had  it  existed  so  long. 

Again :  Virginia  has,  in  round  numbers,  half  a 
million  of  slaves.  Before  secession  came  along, 
slaves  were  of  great  value.  A  likely  field-hand 
commanded,  readily,  fi*om  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars.  Good-looking  chil- 
dren of  seven  or  eight  years  age,  were  worth 
almost  as  much  as  adults.  Even  old  men  and 
women  brought  large  prices.  It  is  safe  to  put 
the  average  value  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
head,  which  gives  a  total  value  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars.  And  it  is  certainly 
safe  to  estimate  the  depreciation  at  one  half  each. 
So  that  to  escape  the  small  annual  loss  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ^dollars,  our  State  rushes,  by 
the  path  of  secession,  into  an  almost  instant  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  I 

Or,  to  illustrate  for  the  whole  Southern  Con- 
federacy, take  the  whole  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  all  the  seceded  States  together.  That 
number,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty -eight ;  value,  at  rate 
above,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  Confederate  States'  debt, 
contracted  by  secession,  cannot  be  less  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollarl.  Then  the  seceded 
States,  in  order  to  shun  an  annual  loss  of  three 
hundred  and  fwcnty  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, find  themselves  involved,  in  a  twelve  month, 
in  a  consuming  debt  of  five  hundred  millions — 
a  sum  equal  to  one  third  the  value  of  all  the 
slaves  in  all  the  seceded  States  together. 

Let  the  account  be  stated : 

Loss  of  the  seceded  States  under  a  year  of  the 
Union,  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  slaves ;  cash 
value,  thre^  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and 
six  hundred  dollars : 


Public  debt  accruing  by  reason  of  socessiony 
and  in  a  single  year,  $500,000,000 : 

From  the  secession  debt  of  ^QQ,  000,000  taJce 
the  Union  loss  of  $820,600,  and  there  is  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Union  of  $4»9,e80,000 1  This  lat- 
ter sum  would  have  been  the  saving  to  the  seced- 
ed States,  had  they  remained  in  the  Union,  or 
what  is  the  same  thine,  the  amonot  they  have 
lost  by  going  out  of  the  Union. 

One  more,  and  the  last  illustration  on  this 
head ;  and  it  is  one  that  must  stamp  absurdity 
and  madness  on  the  measure  of  secession  forever. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1860,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  fifteen  slave  States  lost,  in  that  year, 
onl^803  fugitive  slaves.  So  efiectual  was  tho 
fugitive-slave  law  of  1860^  and  so  kind  the  spirit 
of  the  controlling  masses  at  the  North,  that  in  all 
the  slaveholding  States,  only  808  slaves  were  fu- 
gitives in  the  period  of  a  .year.  What  was  this 
loss,  divided  among  fifteen  States?  At  $500  each, 
it  was  only  $401,500 ;  at  $700  each,  it  was  only 
$662,500 ;  at  $1000  each,  it  was  only  $8Jb8,00O. 
Now,  I  ask,  can  any  sane,  practical  common- 
sense  man,  for.  either  of  these  sums,  give  in  ex- 
change the  priceless  and  countless  blessii^s  and 
giories  of  a  Union  which  sent  protection,  security, 
peace,  quiet,  plenty,  gladness,  and  joy,  to  the 
hearths  and  fire-sides  of  eveiy  American  dtizen. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  wherever  born 
or  wherever  living  ?  Compared  with  this  protec- 
tion, and  security,  and  peace,  and  quiet,  and 
plenty,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  how  inexpressibly 
palltry  are  the  eight  hundred  and  three  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars  of  loss  by  runaway  slaves ! 
For  such  a  Union — ^for  so  vast  and  matchless  \ 
good — who  would  begrudge  so  small  a  premium, 
especially  when  the  price  is  not  extorted  fi-om 
us  by  wrongful  authority,  or  for  intentional  op-v 
pression,  but  is  the  inseparable,  uncontrollablo 
result  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  condi- 
tion and  relations  of  the  negro  race  ! 

And  how  much  have  we  not  exaggerated  this 
whole  matter  of  our  loss  of  slave  property  I  Only 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  slaves  lost  in  a  year 
by  the  eleven  seceded,  and  eight  hundred  and 
three  by  the*  whole  fifteen  of  the  slaveholding 
States  I  Many  people  in  the  South  doubtless 
suppose  that  many  thousands  annually  escape, 
and  put  down  the  Southern  loss  at  many  mil- 
lions every  year,  and  this  mis -information,  I 
doubt  not — indeed,  I  know  it — ^has  tended  greatly 
to  aggravate  Southern  sensibility  and  excitement 
about  slaves  and  slavery.  But  the  census  of 
*60  discloses  the  fact  that,  after  all  the  angry  dis- 
sensions, and  sectional  discord,  and  revolutionary 
commotion,  on  account  of  the  slavery  question, 
the  eleven  seceded  States  lost,  in  twelve  months, 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  fugitive  slavcFi, 
worth  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  while  all  the  slaveholding  States  together 
lost  only  eight  hundred  and  three,  worth  but 
about  half  a  million ! 

If  the  Southern  mind  had  been  properly  in- 
formed on  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  fatal  step  of  secession  would  ever 
have  been  ventured.   But  alas  I  political  agitation, 
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ftmbition,  selfishness,  and  passion,  hare  hetd  be- 
fore the  people  a  thick  Teil,  which  has  hid  from 
their  vision  the  truths  that  so  deeply  concern 
them! 

Contemplate  the  subiect,  then,  in  what  aspect 
jou  win,  secession  has  been  blast  and  ruin  to  the 
slavery  interests  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  entire 
South. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  reference  to  ex- 
isting disturbances,  the  people  of  the  North  are 
wholly  faultless.  The  constant  slavery  agitation 
at  the  North,  I  concede,  is  properly  offensive  to 
the  South.  It  is  wrong,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  our  Northern  brethren  desisting  from  that 
which  can  have  no  effect  but  to  imtate,  and  to 
weaken  the  cords  that  bind  us  to  a  common 
Government  But  we  of  the  South  are  not  alto- 
gether without  sin  in  the  premises,  for  we  our- 
selves have  indulged  in  the  largest  liberty  in  the 
discussion  of  the  slavery  questioh,  I  have  ever 
thought,  ■  to  the  detriment  of  the  slaveholding 
interest,  though  Senator  Hammond  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  some  other  prominent  Southern 
men  assert,  that  '*  slavery  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  fortified  by  agitation,"  and  that 
**  happy  results  for  the  South  have  come  of  the 
Abolition  discussion."  If  the  latter  opinion  be 
sound,  the  South  had  no  cause  of  complunt,  and 
certainly  no  need  of  upsetting  the  Union  because 
of  the  anti-slavery  discussion.  Besides,  this  anti- 
slavery  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  long 
years  past,  and  if  such  discussion  furnished  just 
causQ  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  should 
have  been  dissolved  long  ago.  But  we  did  not,  on 
this  account,  proceed  to  disruption  under  past 
Administrations.  VHxy  should  we  do  it  under 
Mr.  Lincoln^s  ?  Is  the  anti-slavery  agitation  any 
worse  under  Mr,  Lincoln*s  Administration  than 
it  was  under  Mr.  Fillmore's,  or  Mr.  Polk's,  or 
Mr.  Pierce's,  or  Mr.  Buchanan's  ? 

Verily,  I  must  have  far  stronger  reasons  than 
this  for  surrendering  the  thousand  blessings  of  the 
American  Union.  Were  I  to  advocate  its  de- 
struction on  so  unsubstantial  a  pretext. — for  it 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  reason — I  should 
commit  a  crime  against  humanity  I  could  never 
expiate,  and  for  which  I  should  deserve  never  to 
be  forgiven  by  the  Christian  world. 

No :  /  will  not^  because  a  few  mad  fanatics 
desecrate  the  pulpit  and  the  hustings  by  Aboli- 
tion ravings,  give  up  the  unrivalled  blessings  of 
the  best  government  on  earth.  These  deluded 
and  wicked  men  do  not  represent  the  mass  of  the 
Northern  people.  When  they  shall,  or  when  the 
Federal  Government  shall  practically  assail  the 
instiUition  of  slavery,  it  will  be  quite  |ime  enough 
to  think  of  disunion,  as  a  remedy  against  anti- 
alavery  operations. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  I  have  expressed 
to  you,  that  all  along  I  have  taken  a  practical 
view  of  all  the  questions  connected  with  this  de- 
plorable conflict  I  have  sought  to  take  counsel 
of  judgipent  rather  than  of  passion,  and  the 
farther  the  conflict  progresses,  alas!  how  pain- 
fully am  I  remfndetf  that  I  have  chosen  the  wiser 
part!    I  have  had  constantly  in  my  mind,  and 
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there  to  the  end  they  will  be  kept  and  cherished^ 
those  remarkable  sentiments  of  wisdom  expressed 
by  Judge  Campbell  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Ala- 
bama, which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  liv- 
ing light  over  the  lintel  of  every  American  door: 
"In  mt  opinion,  separate  State  action  wili 
result  in  the  discredit  and  defeat  op  evert 
heasitre  for  reparation  or  securitr.'* 

There  are  yet  other  reasons  why  I  could  not 
follow  our  State  into  secession.  Conceding  that 
the  citizen  U  bound  by  the  action  of  his  State,  I 
am  released  from  the  obligation  now,  because  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  act  of  secession  in  Yir- 
ginia  is  truly  the  act  of  her  people.  It  was  not 
the  choice  of  her  people.  I  lament  to  say  it,  but 
the  proofs  are  overwhelming,  that  outside  press- 
ure, intimidation,  coercion,  misrepresentation,  and 
sensation  appeals,  constantly  made  by  the  press 
and  the  politicians  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude,  forbade  all  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  action.     Let  us  see. 

The  press  and  the  politicians,  with  untiring 
effort,  impressed  it  upon  the  masses  that  the  Lin- 
coln Government  would  not  leave  them  the  sem- 
blance of  a  right  Hence,  it  was  the  common 
popular  expression,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
uninformed  by  designing  dlsunionists  —  "we 
can't  submit  to  a  Black  Republican  Administra- 
tion." And  those  who  put  this  clap-trap  argu- 
ment upon  the  lips  of  the  deceived  never  took 
the  care  to  tell  the  victims  of  their  deception  that 
there  was  a  decided  miyority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  again$t  the  Black  Kepublican  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  that  Administration  was,  there- 
fore, powerless  to  harm  the  South. 

The  people  were  told,  next,  that  they  would  be 
far  better  off  with  an  independent  Southern  re- 
public than  with  the  old  Union,  and  that  their 
taxes  would  be  less,  because  then  the  South 
would  no  longer  pay  tribute  to  the  North,  and 
because  there  would  be  then  no  tariffs,  but  free 
trade,  and  direct  trade,  and  cheap  goods — appeals 
of  all  the  most  likely  to  delude  the  common  mind. 

Thirdly,  it  was  represented,  with  ceaseless  re- 
petition, that  if  Virginia  seceded,  there  would  b,e 
no  war  —  that  her  influence  and  power  were  so 
great  that  the  moment  she  seceded,  all  the  Border 
States  would  follow,  and  that  then  the  Federal 
Government  would  "  back  down,"  and  recognise 
the  Southern  Confederacy^ 

It  was  next  strenuously  urged  that  the  North- 
em  people  would  not  fight  Senator  Hammond 
said  in  a  public  speech  that  the  moment  it  should 
be  announced  that  eight  Cotton  States  had  se- 
ceded, **  the  North  would  grow  pale  and  tremble, 
and  revolution  would  be  there,  not  here."  And 
it  was  said,  further,  that  if  it  came  to  a  fight  one 
Southern  man  was  equal  to  ^re  Northern.  Then 
came  the  assurance  that  if  the  war  began,  foreign 
intervention  would  soon  end  it  France  and 
England,  it  was  hourly  said,  ever  willing  to  weak- 
en American  power,  would  soon  interfere,  and, 
by  recognising  the  Southern  Confederacy,  secure 
its  independence  and  give  it  peace. 

And  further  to  inveigle  the  people  into  seces- 
sion, it  was  earnestly  insisted  that  the  Democracy 
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of  the  North  were  the  natural  allies,  and  had  al- 
ways been  the  friends,  of  the  South,  and  that  one 
half  of  them  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  South, 
and  that  the  North  being  thus  divided  and  the 
South  united,  the  latter  would  have  its  independ- 
ence established  without  incurring  any  of  the 
consequences  of  war. 

Later  in  the  struggle  the  secessionists  mended 
their  hold,  and  advanced  to  more  passionate  ap- 
peals. The  people  were  told  that  the  war  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  subjugate  the 
South. 

Then,  again,  it  was  urged  that  the  war,  thus 
begun  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  against  the  South, 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

And  lastly,  with  a  vehemence  amounting  to 
frenzy,  the  alarm  was  rung  night  and  day,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln^s  proclamation  of  April  fiftecntli,  1861, 
was  an  out  and  out  actual  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Southern  people,  and  an  invasion  of 
their  homes. 

These  artful  and  passionate  appeals  so  fired 
the  popular  mind,  an^  so  stimulated  coercion  and 
intimidation,  that  a  popular  convention  was  called 
to  assemble  at  Richmond,  (1  thinfc  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April,)  for  the  purpose,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as  I  solemnly  believe,  to  drive  the 
constitutional  convention  (then  sitting)  into  the 
adoption  of  a  secession  ordinance. 

The  call  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  pro- 
claimed and  denounced,  with  demoniac  excite- 
ment, as  an  actual  and  deliberate  declaration  of 
war  against  the  South,  forestalled  the  purposed 
action  of  this  popular  convention,  having  pro- 
duced the  result  designed,  the  passage  of  a  seces- 
sion ordinance,  which  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  April 

From  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance  to 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  when  the  final  vote  of 
the  people  was  taken  on  it,  the  sensation  efforts 
waxed  fiercer  and  more  wrathful,  misrepresenta- 
tion was  redoubled  and  coercion  employed  in 
every  form,  and  when  the  hour  of  voting  came,  it 
is  useless  to  say  it  was  not  a  free  vote.  Had  it 
been  an  untrammelled  vote  —  a  vote  uninfluenced 
by  fear  or  misrepresentation — I  believe  most  sol- 
emnly that,  this  hour,  the  people  of  Virginia,  in- 
stead of  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal 
war,  would  be  quietly  enjoying  the  manifold 
blessings  of  the  Union.* 

I  hold,  with  all  deference,  that  a  vote  of  my 
State,  cast  under  such  cimmistances,  is  not  bind- 
ing on  me  as  one  of  her  citizens.  The  misrepre- 
sentation alone,  to  say  nothing  of  intimidation 
and  other  forms  of  coercion,  rendered  the  vote  a 
fraud  upon  the  elective  franchise,  and  fraud  vi- 
tiates all  transactions. 

I  claimed  the  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  judge  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various  allegations  on 
which  the  people  af  my  State  were  asked  to  do 
the  grave  act  of  pulling  down  the  noble  fabric  of 
union  which  their  fathers  had  reared.  I  did 
judge,  and  my  judgment  was  and  is,  that  the 
allegations  had  no  foundation  in  truth  and  fact 

I  did  not  believe  in  the  wrongs  to  the  South 


which  bad  been  charged  upon  the  North.  I  saw 
no  practical  aggression  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  South.  I  asked, 
"  Where  are  they  ?"  and  echo  answered,  "  Where 
are  they  f '  I  did  not  believe  that  secession  could 
avert  war.  I  did  not  believe  in  peaceable  seces- 
sion. With  the  great  Webster,  I  did  not  believe 
in  the  "  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  without  ruffling  the  surface.**  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  or  dread  foreign  intervention.  I  believed 
the  North  would  fight  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  and  West  would  fight 
for  the  South  against  the  old  flag.  I  knew,  full 
well,  that  whenever  traitorous  hands  should  dare 
haul  down  the  nation^s  star-gemmed  banner,  **  the 
great  Bell  Roland"  would  toll,  and  millions 
would  rush  from  city,  country,  valley,  an\l  moun- 
tain, to  fling  back  its  glory -lit  folds  to  the  breeze* 
I  did  not  believe,  nor  do  I  now,  that  the  Federal 
Government  began  the  war,  nor  can  any  man, 
who  has  the  least  regard  for  truth,  so  say.  The 
war  was  begun  when  South-Carolina,  by  seces- 
sion, broke  equally  her  own  faith  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  war  advanced  as  each  other  State  success- 
ively seceded.  The  war  was  palpable  and  unmis- 
takable, and  aggressive  and  wicked,  when  the 
forts,  ships,  arms,  mints,  and  money  of  the 
United  States  were  forcibly  seized  by  the  seceding 
States.  If  the  forcible  seizure  of  forts  and  ships, 
and  arms  and  mints,  docs  not  constitute  war,  in 
God*s  name  what  does  ?  Did  not  war  flame  when 
the  confederate  States  opened  their  batteries 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  confessedly  tlie  property  of 
the  United  States  ?  .  What  is  war  but  a  hostile 
assault  by  one  nation  upon  another  ?  And  who^ 
in  this  conflict,  made  the  first  assault  ? 

Nor  do  t  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion was  war  upon  Virginia,  or  the  South.  And 
as  this  proclamation  was  most  successfully  wield- 
ed for  inflaming  the  popular  mind,  and  did  more 
than  all  else,  perhaps,  to  induce  the  secession  of 
Virginia,  I  note  the  point  especially. 

The  proclamation  was  war  upon  nobody.  It 
was  d^ence  against  war.  Nay,  more,  it  was 
duty.  The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  false  to  duty  and  to  honor,  if^  aflcr  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  had  failed  to 
call  out  the  militia.  I  think  he  should  have  done 
so  the  first  moment  after  his  inauguration ;  for 
he  found,  on  his  accession,  several  States  by 
force  resisting  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
actual  possession  of  United  States  forts,  and,  in- 
deed, in  actual,  undoubtful  rebellion.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  virtually  abdicated  the  Government, 
and  surrendered  to  the  open  violators  of  the  laws 
and  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Government,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  entirely  right  if  he 
had  made  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  the  very 
first  act  of  his  administration.  In  not  doing  so, 
he  exhibited  especial  moderation,  prompted,  no 
doubt,  by  a  patriotic  desire  for  peaceful  adjust- 
ment In  any  event,  he  did  only  what  Washing- 
ton had  done  before  him.  Washington  called  out 
the  militia  to  put  down  the  whisky  insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  Act  of  1792;  H^. 
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Lincoln  called  it  out  to  suppress  a  far  greater  and 
more  wicked  rebellion,  under  the  Act  of  1795, 
which  was  made  more  stringent  than  the  Act  of 
1792,  and  of  indefinite  duration,  whereas  the  Act 
of  1 792  was  limited  to  leas  than  three  years.  These 
modifications  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  rebellion.  At  all  events,  there  was 
the  law — declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
constitutional  —  in  full  force ;  there  it  was,  star- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  face,  and  commanding 
him,  **wl)enever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  opposed,*  or  the  execution  thereof  be 
obstructed  in  any  State,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedmgs,  or  by  the  powers*  vested 
in  the  marshals,  to  call  forth  thi^  militia  to  sup- 
press the  combinations,  and  see  the  laws  duly 
ejzccuted.'*  Had  he,  with  this'  statute  before 
him,  failed  to  call  the  militia  into  service,  he 
would  hot  only  have  been  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
hut  the  sin  of  peijury  would  have  rested  upon 
him.  Nor  could  the  pregnant  facts  have  been 
overlooked  or  disregarded  that,  on  the  sixth  of 
March  —  seven  weeks  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation  —  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  had  made  provision,  by  law,  for  raising  an 
mrmy  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  confederate  States  bad 
boasted,  on  the  twelfth  of  May  —  the  day  Fort 
Sumter  was  bombarded  —  ^*  that  the  flag  of  the 
confederate  States  of  America  would  float  over 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  before 
the  first  of  July,  and  eventually  over  Faneuil 
Hall  itself/*  -  For  what  object  was  the  raising  of 
this  large  army  provided  for  but  to  resist  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Federal  laws  within  the  seceded 
States? 

The  proclamation,  then,  of  April  the  fifteenth, 
was  no  war  upon  Virginia. 

No :  Virginia  herself  commenced  a  war  upon 
the  United  States.  When  the  President  called 
out  th^  militia,  ho  had  the  undoubted  constitu- 
tional power  to  order  their  march  at  all  times 
through  the  territory  of  Virginia,  and  of  every 
other  State.  The  Federal  Government  has,  ex- 
clusively, the  war-making  power  for  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  raise 
armies  includes  the  power,  necessarily,  to  march 
the  Federal  troops  all  over  the  land.  Had  the 
militia  then  been  marched  into  or  through  Vir- 
ginia, it  would  liave  been  no  invasion  of  the 
**  sacred  soil."  It  would  have  been  clear  right, 
not  a  warlike  act 

But  which  committed  the  first  act  of  aggres- 
sion, Virginia  or  the  United  States  ?  The  facto 
clearly  put  the  responsibility  on  the  former.  As 
far  back  as  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1861 — eighteen 
days  before  she  seceded,  and  sixteen  before  the 
proclamation — Virginia  had  seized  the  United 
States  guns  at  Bellona  arsenal.  This  I  know 
personally,  for  I  was  at  the  time,  as  ^ou  know,  a 
member  of  the  LegisUture,  and  resisted  the  act 
MM  unlawful  and  shameful.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1861,  by  order  of  Gov.  Letcher,  the 
channel  of  Elizabeth  River  was  obstructed  by  the 
linkiDg  of  veisels  loaded  idth  gnuute,  so  that 


United  States  ships  could  not  pass  up  to  the 
Navy -Yard  at  Gosport,  nor  merchantmen  to  Nor- 
folk, in  pursuit  of  legitimate  commerce.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  a  force  was  sent  by  Gov. 
Letcher  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
when  the  Virginia  forces  fired  on  the  United 
States  soldiers,  and  killed  two.  April  the  eigh- 
teenth, the  custom-house  and  post-ofiBce  at  Rich- 
mond were  seized,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
customhouse  at  Norfolk,  and  the  navy-yard  at 
Gosport  Now,  all.  these  were  acts  of  war,  and 
they  transpired  before  a  United  States  soldier 
trod  the  soil  of  Virginia,  or  a  gun  was  fired  with- 
in hearing  of  her  people.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  Gov.  Letcher  issued  his  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  Virginia  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  resist  the  Federal  troops ;  and  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  April  the  State  became  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  By  this 
act  she  became  a  party  to  all  the  hostile  acts  of 
the  eovernment  of  the  confederate  States  —  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  seizure  of  the 
forts  and  ships,  and  all  other  illegal  and  belliger- 
ent acts  of  the  new  confederation.  All  this  was 
before  any  advance  of  a  Federal  army  into  Vir- 
ginia. No  advance  was  made,  indeed,  until  the 
twenty  -  fourth  of  May,  when  Alexandria  was 
taken.  Nor  would  a  hostile  Federal  foot-print 
have  impressed  her  soil  unless  she. had  herself 
first  committed  acts  of  aggression  and  war,  and 
invited  and  allpwed  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States  to  make  her  territory  the  battle- 
ground for  the  resistance  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ty, and  the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself. 
Indeed,  except  for  the  contribution  of  her  right- 
ful military  quota,  the  Presidents  Proclamation 
calling  forth  the  militia  did  not  apply  to  Vii^nia, 
and  could  not,  until  she  had  placed  herself  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rebellious,  I  resisting 
States.  She  chose  to  bring  herself  within  the 
scope  of  the  Proclamation,  and  the  act  and  the 
awful  consequences  are  her  own.  Had'  she 
taken  the  position  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  every  one  of  her  loyal  citizens  would 
have  been  within  the  saving  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

With  what  reason,  then,  can  'it  be  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  war  on  Virginia,  and  invaded 
the  homes  of  her  people  ?  And  yet  thousands 
of  her  citizens  were  hurried  into  disunion  by  the 
misguided  notion  that  they  were  acting  on  the 
defensive  against  an  unconstitutional  and  aggres- 
sive war. 

Not  less  absurd  was  the  pretext  that  the  object 
of  the  war  was.  to  subjugate  the  South.  There 
was  not  one  fact  to  justify  such  a  declaration. 
The  Proclamation  of  April  the  fifteenth  looked 
only  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  Capital  firom  threatened  sack ;  and, 
since,  there  has  been  no  act  of  the  Government 
bearing  the  faintest  semblance  of  subjugation. 

And  as  groundless  was  the  charge  th^t  general 
emancipation  was  an  object  of  the  war ;  for  the 
Republican  platform  itself  expressly  disclaims 
all  right  of  Federal  interference  with  the  domestic 
and  institutions  of  the  States ;  the  Hou^e 
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of  RepresenUtiyea,  earlj  in  1861,  serenl  months 
before  Virginia  seoeded,  almost  unanimously  de- 
nied the  right  or  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment  to  interfere  witn  slayery  in  the  States; 
and  at  the  extra  session  in  July  lasti  that  body, 
by  all  the  votes  but  two  —  and  those  two  of 
Southern  men—- declared  that  the  purpose  of  the 
war  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  sub- 
jugation  of  the  South,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
Government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
As  for  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
it  has  done  nothing  thus  far  to  encourage  the 
idea  either  of  emancipation  or  subjugation.  What 
may  occur  hereafter,  I,  of  course,  cannot  under- 
take to  say ;  but  if  the  action  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
overruling  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont, 
and  the  sentiments  of  Secretary  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
in  his  patriotic  speech  delivered  in  Rhode  Island 
during  the  past  summer,  be  any  index  to  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  Administration,  the  struggle 
we  are  engaged  in  will  preserve  the  character, 
thus  far  exhibited,  of  an  honest  effort  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Government,  and  the  bringing 
back  of  the  ancient  Union. 

I  repeat,  secession  was  never  the  act  of  Vir- 
ginia. A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  her 
Convention  had  been  elected  as  Union  men,  and 
but  ten  days  beford  the  passage  of  the  secession 
ordinance,  the  ill-omened  measure  had  been  voted 
down  by  a  heavy  vote.  Now  I  hold  that  the  en- 
aetment  of  a  secession  ordinance  by  men  who  had 
been  elected  and  trusted  by  the  people  as  Union 
men,  was  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  of  good  faith ;  was,  in* 
deed,  a  daring  fraud  upon  the  elective  franchise, 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  sovereign  people.  The 
judgment  pronounced  at  the  polls  in  February 
last^  which  filled  the  Convention  with  Union- 
pledged  n^^mbers,  stood  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple until  reversed  by  the  same  tribunal  that  had 
originally  entered  it  up,  and  until  set  aside  in  the 
same  solemn  mode.  Nothing  had  occurred  to 
justify  the  presumption  of  a  change  in.  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  but  the  President's  Proclamation, 
which  every  member  of  the  Convention  well  knew 
was  in  strict  pursuance  of  law,  and  did  not,  as  a 
hostile  or  coercive  measure,  embrace  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  its  issue,  for  then  she  had  not  seceded. 
What  the  reason  was  for  this  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary shifting ;  whether  the  outside  pressure, 
in  the  shape  of  panic  or  intimidation,  reached  the 
hall  of  the  Convention  or  not,  I  undertake  not  to 
say.  But  I  do  say  that,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
the  men  of  that  body,  distinguished  as  many  of 
them  are,  did  not  ac^  up  to  the  great  duty  of  a 
great  occasion.  Secession,  under  such  circum- 
stances, bound  no  one. 

True,  a  vote  of  the  people  did,  soon  after,  ratify 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  but  the  knee-shaking 
of  the  leading  men  was  soon  communicated,  as  if 
by  contagion,  to  the  alarmed  and  credulous 
masses,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  result ; 
and,  besides,  it  has  been  already  demonstrated 
that,  in  that  vote,  there  was  no  fr*eedom.  There 
was  in  it,  in  truth,  no  more  of  moral  freedom, 
than  there  would  be  of  physical  liberty  in  a  per- 


son bound  band  and  foot  with  massive  diaiiii; 
too  strong  for  human  strength  to  sever. 

With  these  views,  honestly  entertained,  you 
will  pereeive  how  difficult  it  must  be  wiUi  me  to 
tread,  even  with  my  State,  the  thorny  palh  of 
secession.  I  could  not,  and  thank  God  I  did 
not,  yield  to  the  misrepresentation,  prgudioe^  pas- 
sion, and  intimidation,  which  rendered  her  vot» 
on  her  secession  ordinance  a  nullity,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  bear  all  the  consequences,  be  th^ 
what  they  may. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  I  could  not 
favor  secession.    I  thought  I  saw,  in  disunion, 
the  sure  doom  of  the  great  Southern  institution 
of  slavery.     I  am  now  convinced  that  my  evil  au- 
guries are  at  least  approaching  fulfilment,  and  by 
the  acts  of  the  slaveholders  themselves.     Nod» 
else  could  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  in- 
stitution.   Before  this  thing  of  secession  began, 
it  was  r^osing  quietly  and  safely  and  acquiring 
strength,  its  antagonisms  gradually  compromising 
on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
most  naturally  and  successfully  the  products  of 
slave  labor.  [  But  necessity  is  a  shrewd  teacher; 
and  it  is  now  discovered  that  many  regions  of 
the  earth  hitherto  r^;arded  as  unsuited  to  the  cot> 
ton  (culture  are  well  adapted  to  it    To  say  noth- 
ing of  India  and  Australia,  Central  Amenca  and 
the  Island  of  Hayti,  with  climate  reasonably 
suited  to  white  labor,  can  furnish  cotton  for  the 
present  consumption  of  the  world.    A  few  years' 
continuance  of  the  war,  by  the  high  prices  result* 
ing  from  the  sudden  loss  of  the  American  cr<^, 
will  stimulate  the  production  bf  the  staple  in  nu* 
merous  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  now 
raised,  and  then  the  Southern  monopoly  will  be 
gone,  and  with  it  will  go  Southern  slavery  forever. 
Without  cotton,  what  is  slavery  worth  ? 

Never  have  I  known  such  an  infatuation^as  that 
of  the  slaveholders  destroying  the  Union  to  save 
slavery.  It  w«s  never  so  safe  as  under  the  egis 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
Union,  it  has  "flourished  like  the  green  bay 
trjee,"  and  it  has  flourished  nowhere  else.  I  thinK 
the  views  I  earnestly  pressed  upon  our  Legisla* 
ture  just  before  the  State  seceded,  and  often  be- 
fore, are  those  which  should  have  governed  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South.     I  said : 

"In  my  judgptnent,  there  is  no  safety  for  this 
institution  save  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  it  is  recognised  and  protected. 
No  other  property  is  specially  protected.  Slaves 
are  represented;  no  other  property  is.  This 
Union  of  ours  is  the  great  bulwark  of  slavery. 
Nowhere  else  has  it  flourished;  and,  break  up 
the  Union  when  you  will,  you  knock  away  its 
strongest  prop.  A  Southern  confederacy  wi!I  be 
to  it  its  deadliest  blast,  if  not  its  grave.  The 
whole  civilized  world  is  intensely  hostile  to  slave- 
ry ;  and  the  moment  a  new  confederacy  is  formed, 
based  on  the  single  idea  of  slavery,  numerous  and 
malignant  antitgonisms  will  be  evoked  which  may 
endanger  the  institution.  But,  under  the  shield 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  these 
antagonismsi  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  are, 
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and  ever  will  be,  harmless.  In  that  blessed  in- 
strument it  is  a  recognised  institution — part  and 
parcel  of  our  frame  of  government,  and  of  our 
social  and  industrial  systems  —  to  the  protection 
of  which  the  entire  power  of  the  great  Govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  stands  pledged  before 
the  entire  world.  Thus  secure  under  the  wing 
of  the  Union,  why  shall  we  risk  its^  security  by 
rushing  on  untried  experiments  f ' 

Yes,  why  should  we  f  Why  expose  it  to  the 
exacting  and  perilous  necessities  of  war  f  Why 
let  it  go  within  reach  of  a  whirlpool,  whose  strong 
▼ortex  may  sweep  down  its  bark,  and  submeiige 
it  forever  ? 

Another  exception  I  am  constrained  to  take  to 
pursuing  the  cour^  my  State  prescribes  me,  is, 
that  she  has  transferred  me  to,  and  made  me  a 
citizen  of,  the  confederate  States,  without  givihg 
me  a  chance  of  indicating  my  assent  or  dissent 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  I  am  sold  to  South-Caroli- 
na,  for  9he  did  the  **  dragging."  I  dispute  the 
fatmess  of  the  sale;  I  impeach  the  indentures  for 
fraud ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  sold,  I  want  the  poor 
privflege  of  choosing  my  master.  I  shudder  at 
the  thought' of  being  sold  to  South-Carolina.  For 
near  forty  years  she  has  been  a  disturber  of  the 
national  peace;  for  near  forty  years  she  has 
never  caught  one  inspiration  from  the  stars  and 
stripes.  She  is  a  wicked,  seditious  State.  She 
hates  the  Unk>n  ;  /  love  it  with  all  my  aouL  Let 
me  never — oh!  let  me  never  be  turned  over  to 
such  a  State.  Let  me  be  a  Russian  serf^  rather  I 
And  then,  to  Ihink  of  Virginia — once  proud  Vir- 
ginia— Uie  **  mother  of  states  and  statesmen" — 
the  land  of  stirring  memories  and  ^^  bright  par- 
ticular" renown  —  crouched  at  the  footstool  of 
South-Carolina ! 

One  more  reason  why  I  could  not  venture  the 
fatal  leap  of  secession.  I  had  not  the  coun^ — 
r  frank^  own  I  wanted  the  courage.  When 
Walpole,  a  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was 
taunted  with  an  unwillingness  to  tax  America,  he 
replied:  ^I  will  leave  that  measure  to  some  one' 
of  my  successors  who  has  more  courage  than  I 
have.*^  And  so  say  L  I  leave  this  dangerous, 
awful  thing  of  secession  to  those  who  have  more 
oooraee  than  1  claim  to  possess.  And  I  trust 
that  mose  who  have  shown  more  courage  in  this 
matter  than  I  could  summon,  will  not  have  occa- 
sion to  be  reminded  of  the  ill-fated  history  of  the 
Grenville  ministry,  that,  having  more  courage 
than  Pitt  and  Walpole,  did  undertake  to  tax 
America,  and,  by  so  doing,  lost  to  England  the 
brightest  jewel  in  her  crown. 

When  I  thought  on  the  unhappy  consequences 
that,  I  plainly  foresaw,  would  come  upon  my 
State  and  her  people ;  when  I  saw,  as  plainly  as 
I  ever  saw  Goo's  sun  in  the  heavens,  that  if  Vir- 
ginia  seceded,  her  territory  would  become  the 
theatre  of  a  devastating  war,  and  she  and  her 
citizens  the  chief  sufferers  by  it,  while  the  guiltier 
parties  who  had  brought  it  on  would  repose  in 
the  shade  of  comparative  peace  and  ease;  when  I 
reflected  that  an  absolute  ruin  of  all  her  vital  in- 
terests was  inevitable ;  that  her  grand  system  of 
internal  improvements — her  fhturo  hope^-would 


lie  a  heap  of  prostrate  ruins ;  that  repudiation 
even  would  be  her  doom  by  the  exhausting  effects 
of  an  exhausting  ^ar ;  that  her  people  would,  by 
blockade,  be  cut  off  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  their  comforts  abridged,  the  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  advanced  to  insufferable 
rates,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  crushing  down 
the  energies  of  her  tax-payers ;  that  all  the  poor 
people  of  her  tide- water  region,  whose  subsistence 
was  derived  almost  ex<\1usively  from  the  Northern 
trade,  would  be  reduced  to  starvation ;  that  she 
would  lose,  in  the  fitst  month  of  secession,  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  her  slave  property 
alone;  when  I  contemplated  the  penury,  and 
want,  and  suffering  of  the  humble  poor  which 
war  brings  with  in&llible  certainty  for  that  more 
helpless  class ;  the  social  desolation,  the  broken 
hearts,  the  helpless  widowhood  and  orphanage, 
the  severance  of  all  the  dear,  sweet  ties  of  life, 
the  burning  hates,  the  alienation  of  bosom  from 
bosom,  the  **  death-feud^s  enmities"  which  can 
die  only  at  the  point  of  the  piercing  sword,  the 
separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  sons  and  daughters,  the  blood 
and  death  of  war*s  sad  havoc:  I  say,  when  I 
thought  of  all  these  inevitable  consequences  of 
secession,  my  courage  sank,  and  I  resolved  —  I 
know  now  I  was  right — to  have  my  skirts  clear 
and  my  hands  clean  when  the  day  of  retribution 
diould  come. 

Caius  Marius,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  civil  wars 
that  had  wasted  the  blood  and  substance  of 
Rome,  was  forced  to  sink  himself  up  to  the  chin 
in  the  marshes  of  Minturna,  to  escape  recognition 
and  the  vengeance  of  his  wronged  and  ruined 
countrymen.  I  have  no  ambition,  nor  do  I 
m^n  to  have  the  fate  of  Marius  mine. 

Another  consideration,  of  itself  controlling, 
moves  me  a^inst  secession.  In  God*s  name, 
what  does  tne  South  want  with  independence  f 
It  is  no  boon — ^it  will  prove  a  fearful  and  enduring 
curse. 

Provision  for  self-destruction  being  expressly 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  confederate 
Statels,  by  conceding  to  each  of  the  confederating 
parties  the  right  to  withdraw  at  will^  what  can 
the  government  end  in  but  convulsing  changes 
and  revolutions,  destructive  of  all  material  ad- 
vancement, and  of  all  social  quiet  and  happiness  ? 
Can  such  a  government  last  a  lustrum  ?  Can  it, 
for  example,  confine  within  its  restraints  even  for 
five  short  years,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  South- 
Carolina  f  Such  a  government  is  no  government 
It  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

And  if  all  history  be  not  at  fiiult,  border  wars 
will  be  inevitable,  and  a  taxation,  to  protect  a  long 
frontier,  which  would  destroy  the  substance  and 
paralyze  the  energies  of  any  people  on  earth. 

The .  next  bitter  fhiit  will  be  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers,  perhaps  abject  de- 
pendence on  them,  or,  may  be,  ultimate  subjuga- 
tion. 

But  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  turn  over  to  a 
master  limner,  the  Hon.  Jere.  Clemens,  of  AUt- 
bama,  who  spoke  thus  to  the  people  of  Hunta- 
ville^  during  the  last  Presidential  canvass : 
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**  If  secession  could  be  peaceably  effected  —  if 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  could  be  by 
common  consent  divided  into  two  separate  con- 
federacies— if  not  one  'drop  of  blood  was  spilled, 
or  one  blade  of  grass  destroyed,  in  making  the 
change,  it  would  still  bring  unnumbered  enls  in 
its  train.  There  would  be  a  standing  army  to  be 
maintained  of  not  less  thaa  fifty  thousand  ,men, 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ^er  annum. 
A  navy  must  be  built  up,  and  the  money  for  that 
purpose  dragged  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
There  would  be  a  long  line  of  frontier  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  western  limits  of 
Missouri,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
State  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary to  stud  with  military  posts,  and  every  mile 
of  which  would  require  to  be  secured  by  armed 
patrols,  for  the  double  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
revenue  laws  and  preventing  the  escape  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Every  harbor  along  the  vast  extent 
of  scacoast,  from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  would  require  an  appropriation  of  mil- 
lions for  its  fortifications.  The  people  would  be 
ground  down  by  taxes,  and  demoralized  by  the 
constant  presence  of  troops  in  their  midst,  who 
acknowledged  no  restraints  but  those  of  military 
law.  Incessant  quarrels  would  grow  up  between 
you  and  your  Northern  neighbors,  and  bloody 
wars  wotild  desolate  your  frontiers,  if  they  did 
not  spread  destruction  throughout  every  portion 
of  your  territory. 

**  The  dream  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  is  the 
mldcst  vision  that  ever  troubled  the  brain  of  a 
moon-struck  enthusiast ;  a  dream  interrupted  by 
bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and  a  vile 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power.^* 

As  for  the  other  condition  on  which  I  may  be 
safe  in  Virginia,  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  confederate  States  of  America,  I 
spurn  it  with  infinite  scorn.  I  would  sooner  rot 
in  a  dungeon  than  swear  any  such  fealty. 

This  Government  of  the  confederate  States  of 
America  I  regard  as  the  grandest,  most  stupen- 
dous, foulest  fraud  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  no  government  of  the  people.  -The 
people  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  It  was, 
as  to  the  Cotton  States  at  least,  the  precipitation 
of  discontented  or  ambitious  spirits,  that  sought 
no  redress  for  actual  grievances,  but  who,  for  a 
higher  civilisation,  or  a  pure  slave  republic,  or 
some  other  Utopian  project,  longed  to  break  down 
the  Government  **A11  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  State,  (said  Mr.  Calhoun,)  ought 
to  be  the  work  of  time,  ample  discussion,  and  re- 
flection.** But  how  was  it  with  the  formation  of 
this  Southern  Confederacy  ?  The  South-Carolina 
Convention  met  on  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
1860,  and  on  the  twentieth,  she  was  out  of  the 
Union.  And  in  less  than  four  months,  eight  stars 
had  been  struck  from  the  National  standard.  A 
government  which  it  had  cost  our  fathers  seven 
years  of  hard  fighting,  and  as  many  of  hard  ex- 
perience and  sober  reflection  to  create,  in  four 
short  months  dashed  into  ruins  I  And  this  with- 
out the  people  being  allowed  the  poor  privilege 
of  saying  whether  they  would  or  would  not  sanc- 


tion the  randalismt  I  can  swear  by  no  such 
government  Nor  do  I  desire  to  live,  or  have  my 
children  live,  under  a  government  which  con- 
tains, in  the  yery  first  paragraph  of  its  constitu- 
tion, the  principle  of  dissolution.  Give  me,  rather, 
a  government  under  which  I  and  mine  will  have 
some  guarantee  for  safety  to  property  and  for 
stability  in  all  the  rights  of  society ;  some  safe- 
guard againfft  fickle  change  and  destroying  reyo- 
lution.  Give  me  the  old  Union — the  Union  of 
Washington  and  Madison,  and  Franklin,  and 
not  this  poor  abortion  of  Davis,  Yancey,  and 
Rhett,  which, 

**  Like  the  Borealla  race. 
That  flits  ere  yoa  can  mad  the  place,* 

may  be  here  to-day,  and  forever  gone  to-morrow. 

In  truth,  this  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  loyid 
States,  is  a  struggle  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
institution  of  property,  and  of  all  government  it- 
self    As  such,  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  met 

For  one,  I  cannot  listen  to  the  dulcet  strain 
which  comes  up  from  the  South  on  a  thousand 
strings,  that  this  'struggle  of  the  Cotton  States  is 
a  struggle  for  the  great  principles  of'civil  libertyf 
To  put  it  on  so  honorable  a  basis,  is  bold  impos- 
ture. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
the  best  system  of  civil  liberty  that  ever  ema- 
nated from  human  hearts  and  heads.  It  is  the 
accumulated  political  wisdom  of  the  world,  from 
the  time  of  Magna  Charta  to  1789.  Those  who 
would  subvert  it,  are  no  friends  to  civil  liberty. 
They  are  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  Hampden,  and 
Russell,  and  Pym,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Washington,  and  Hancock,  and  Otis,  and  Thatch- 
er, and  Madison,  and  Clay,  and  Webster.  Yet 
more  unblushing  is  the  effrontery  which  would 
.liken  the  contest  in  which  the  confederate  States 
are  engaged,  to  the  struggle  for  colonial  liberty 
in  the  Revolution.  The  comparison  is  almost 
profanity.  It  utterly  falsifies  history.  The  great 
principle  of  the  American  Revolution  was,  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  not  Y)e  dis- 
united. The  Colonies  contended  that  unless  they 
were  represented,  they  should  not  be  taxed — 
that  they  who  paid  the  taxes,  should  have  a  yoice 
in  their  imposition.  Is  any  such  principle  in- 
volved in  the  present  conflict?  Was  ever  the 
right  claimed  to  tax  the  Southern  people  without 
representation?  Has  the  Federal  Government 
ever  made  the  effort  to  deprive  them  of  represen- 
tation ?  Be/are  secession,  had  not  the  now  se- 
ceded States  full  representation  in  the  Congress 
— ^a  representation  of  all  white  citizens,  and  three 
fifths  of  all  others,  including  slaves  ?  And,  by 
virtue  of  that  representation,  has  not  the  South 
nearly  all  the  time  controlled  and  shaped  the  Feder- 
al legislation  and  policy  ?  Did  not  South-Carolina 
herself^  through  her  Calhoun  and  Lowndes,  and 
other  representatives,  even  fix  upon  New-England 
the  protective  system  ?  And  how  does  the  South 
now  lose  her  representation  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature, but  by  her  own  silly,  suicidal  act  of  se- 
cession ?  And  how  has  she  fallen  into  her  pres- 
sent  position  of  peril,  war,  desolation,  and  ruin, 
but  by  seceding  and  giving  up  her  representation 
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in  Oofngress?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  she  is  un- 
represented f  And  how  is  it,  except  by  the  ab- 
dication of  her  rightful  representation,  that  she 
is  now  placed  within  reach  of  confiscation  and 
emancipation  ? 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  forbid  me  to  be  a 
secessionist 

And  I  think  my  old  friends  in  Virginia  ought 
to  pardon  me  for  my  great  love  of  the  Union,  for 
I  have  had  some  good  teachers  among  her  dis- 
tinguished sons,  whose  precepts  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, and  never  shall  forget.  I  quote,  as  the 
last  section  of  this  long  defence,  the  following  pa- 
triotic, immortal  sentiments : 

**When  your  fathers  attempted  to  torm  this 
Union,  they  did  not  know,  beforehand,  what  sort 
of  a  Union  it  was  to  be. 

'*  They  set  to  work,  and  did  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

*^  What  they  would  accomplish  no  man  could 
tell  There  was  not  a  head  upon  either  of  them 
that  had  the  human  wisdom  to  foretell  what  it 
was  to  be;  but  Ihey  went  in  for  Union  for 
Union's  sake. 

*'  By  all  the  gods,  by  all  the  altars  of  my  coun- 
try, I  go  for  Union  for  Union's  sake.  They  set 
to  work  to  make  the  best  Union  they  could,  and 
they  did  make  the  best  Union  and  the  best  Gov- 
ernment that  ever  was  made. 

"Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  all  com- 
bined, in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  in  Conven- 
tion or  out  of  Convention,  never  made  that  Con- 
stitution; God  Almighty  sent  it  down  to  your 
fathers.  It  was  a  work,  too,  of  glory,  and  a 
work  of  inspiration. 

"I  believe  that  as  fully  as  I  believe  in  my  Bible. 
No  man,  from  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  and  Madison 
— from  Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  making  it — and  he  was  a  Virginian — ^the 
writers  of  it,  the  authors  of  it,  and  you  who  have 
lived  under  it  from  1789  to  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1858,  and  none  of  your  fathers,  and  none  of  your* 
fathers'  sons  have  ever  measured  the  height,  or  the 
depth,  or  the  length,  or  the  breadth,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  that  Constitution." 

These  are  the  words — of  whom  ?  Of  one  of 
Virginia's  favorite  and  most  gifted  sons — Henry 
A.  Wise.  They  should  be  read  every  day  in 
every  American  school,  and  be  gotten  by  heart 
by  every  American  youth.  Long,  long  may  they 
animate  the  American  heart! 

And  now,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  return  for 
the  uncharitable  judgment  and  abundant  denun- 
ciation which  have  been  my  lot  in  my  native 
land,  to  venture  to  my  fellow-citizens  there  a. lit- 
tle advice,  which,  however  unthankfuUy  received, 
is  honestly  tendered. 

Give  up  this  ill-omened  and  ruinous  war.  Re- 
quire your  lawgivers  at  once  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution, 
to  prohibit  all  interference  with  slavery  in  the 
States,  and  then  return  to  your  loyalty  and  to 
the  Union  of  old. 

And  I  assign  two  brief  reasons  for  the  admo- 
nition.   First,  if  this  war  be  not  speedily  terminat- 1 
ed,  the  institution  of  Southern  slavery  perishes  > 


forever — not  by  the  willing  acts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  by  the  current  of  irresistible 
events — a  consequence,  not  an  object  of  the  war, 
for  which  secession  alone  will  be  responsible. 
The  highest  interest  of  the  slaveholders,  if  they 
desire  to  preserve  their  peculiar  institution,  is, 

THE   SPEBDIBST  POSSIBLE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR. 

Secondly,  persistence  in  this  struggle  is  vain. 
There  is  one  reason  establishing  its  vanity,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others,  and  that  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mississippi  valley  must  have  the  free 
navigation  of  the  *^  great  father,  of  waters,"  and 
will  have  it  at  evenr  hazard,  and  will  fight  for  it, 
while  a  drop  of  Western  blood  remains.  They 
wiU  have  it,  I  repeat  It  is  a  geographical  ne> 
cessity,  totally  irresistible.  The  States  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  those  above,  mitit  belong 
to  a  common  government  There  can  be  no  divid- 
ed empire  there.  Unless  the  people  of  Virginia, 
then,  are  prepared  to  carry  on  this  unnatural  and 
wasting  contest  until  the  last  Western  man — a 
race  as  brave  as  their  Southern  brethren,  and 
capable  of  far  moi^  physical  endurance — has  fall- 
en in  his  tracks,  they  had  better  at  once  throw 
down  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and  return  to  the 
Government  under  which  they  were  always  pros- 
perous and  happy,  and  under  which  their  State 
was  so  rapidly  advancing  to  power  and  grandeur. 
This  long  letter  I  have  written  as  a  defence  of 
my  eourse.  I  desire  to  let  my  fellow-citizens  of 
Virginia  see  that,  while  I  have  not  been  able  to 
go  with  my  State  at  this  trying  crisis,  I  have,  at 
least,  respectable  reasons  *'for  the  faith  that  is 
in  ma'*  I  trust  you  will  make  an  effort  to  get 
it  into  some  of  the  papers  of  the  State,  that  this 
my  defence  may  be  known.  It  wOl  be  at  least  a 
consolation  to  my  family,  and  to  the  few  cherish- 
ed friends,  whom  neither  the  troubles  of  the 
times  nor  defiunation  have  estranged. 

Affectionately,       Jos.  Sboak. 


Poo.  40. 


GOVERNOR  SHORTER'S  PROCLAMATION. 

MARCH  1    AND   6,   1862. 

BzsoimTa.DiPAvrimrT,     ) 
KowtooMXKtf  Ala.,  March  1, 186i. ) 

The  recent  disasters  which  have  be&llen  our 
armies,  instead  of  depressing  should  nerve  the 
unconquerable  purpose  and  arouse  the  mighty 
power  of  these  confederate  States.  Seven  mil- 
lions of  people  resolutely  determined  to  maintain 
their  rignt  of  self-government  and  not  bow  their 
necks  to  the  oppressor's  yoke  can  never  be  sub- 
jugated. They  will  rise  in  their  majesty  and 
strength,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
righteous  cause,  will  drive  ba<^  the  invaders  fi^m 
th^r  land  and  country. 

The  reverses  to  our  arms  have  imposed  new 
duties  upon  Alabama  and  her  sister  confederate 
States.  The  first  is  to  bury  the  love  of  gold  and 
quench  out  that  sordid  spirit  which  values  pro* 
perty  above  liberty,  and  to  piouMy  cultivate  that 
martyr  spirit  which  will  sacrifice  every  material 
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interest  nither  than  peril  the  priceless  inheritance 
of  fireedom.  Gut  off,  as  their  supplies  may  be 
from  the  north-west,  the  Cotton  States  should 
rely  solely  upon  their  own  granaries  and  products 
to  furnish  subsistence  for  &e  armies  within  their 
borders.  With  their  ports  dosed  against  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  without  remuneration  for  the 
labor  of  its  production,  and  without  eren  the  ma- 
terial for  corering  the  staple,  the  growing  of  cot- 
ton to  any  consideraible  extent  wiH  not  only  en- 
danger the  organization  of  the  great  armies  which 
must  be  fod,  but  will  serve  to  increase  the  energy 
and  stimulate  the  avarice  of  our  foes.  The  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  are  Requested,  and  the  military 
officers  of  the  State  will  oe  directed,  to  bum  every 
lode  of  cotton  within  the  State,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  enemy ;  and  if  the  people  of  these  ootton- 
producing  States  are  a  wise  pebple,  they  will  raise 
not  another  crop  of  potion  beyond  the  demands 
for  home  consumption,  until  this  unholy  and 
cruel  war  shall  cease.  Let  the  States  of  the  North 
which  have  fattened  upon  your  toil,  and  which 
now  seek  your  subjugation  and  to  bnpose  upon 
^oa  the  burdens  of  untold  millions  of  war  expend- 
itures, and  let  the  nations  of  Europe  which  be- 
hold your  struggle  for  deliverance  whib  their 
suffering  people  are.clamoring  for  your  great  sta- 
ple, see  and  learn  that  you  vahie  liberty  and  free 
government  bit  above  idl  other  earthly  considera- 
tions. - 

Plant  not  then  one  seed  of  cotton  beyond  your 
home  wants,  but  put  down  your  lands  in  grains 
and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  farm  pro* 
duct,  and  raise  every  kind  of  live  stock  which 
may  contribute  to  the  support  of  your  own  fami- 
lies and  the  needy  families  of  your  brave  defend- 
ers, and  which  will  be  wanted  also  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  ^nd  armies  which  shall  march 
to  achieve  your  mdependence. 

Men,  brave  and  gallant  men,  responding  to  the 
call  of  their  bleeding  country,  are  rushing  by 
thousands  to  the  field.  Their  cry  is  for  arms  with 
which  to  engage  the  foe.  People  of  Alabama! 
will  you  not  commit  your  arms  into  their  hands  ? 
People  of  Alabama !  will  you  not  send  the  shot- 
guns and  rifles  rusting  in  your  houses,  that  I  may 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  own  sons  to  de- 
fend your  altars  and  your  homes  ?  Agents  are 
appointed  all  over  the  State  to  collect  arms.  If 
they  do  not  find  you  I  beg  you  to  find  them. 
Let  every  Sheriff  and  Judge  ci  Probate,  and  all 
State  officers,  civil  and  military,  receive  and  for- 
ward arms.  *  Expenses  will  be  promptly  paid  by 
the  State. 

Let  every  man  do  something  towards  arming 
our  troops  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  battle-fiel<L 
Turn  your  shops  into  lalxxratories  for  the  manu- 
fiftcture  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Send  me 
thousands  of  shot-guns  and  rifles,  bowie-knives 
and  pikes.  Send  powder,  and  lead,  and  ball 
What  you  cannot  aflEbrd  to  give,  the  State  will 
buy.  Let  the  entire  resources  and  energies  of 
the  people  be  devoted  to  the  one  great  purpose 
of  war — war,  stern  and  unrelenting — war  to  the 
knife — such  a  war  as»  in  the  providence  of  God, 


we  may  be  c<Mnp^led  to  wage  in  order  to  vindi* 
cate  the  inalienable  rights  of  self-govenunenl 

As  vile  extortion  is  an  abominable  sin  againai 
humanity,  all  good  men  are  eamestiy  urged  to 
denounce  its  practice  and  crush  out  its  spirit. 
Creditors  are  counselled  to  exercise  moderation 
and  forbearance ;  and  all  dasses  and  conditions 
of  people  invited  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence,  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  thdr  State 
and  oonfederate  government  With  a  true  appre* 
dation  of  the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  of 
our  duty  to  God  and  our  country,  let  us  all  live 
and  labor,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  glorious  cause  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending. 

In  t^timony  whereo(  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed,  at  the  dty  of  Montgomery,  this  first 
day  of  March,  a.d.  1862,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  confederate  States  of  America,  the  second 
year.  John  Gill  Shobter. 

By  the  Governor — ^P.  H.  Bbittav, 

Becreiazy  of  state. 

N.  B. — All  papers  in  the  State,  please  copy 
twice,  and  send  accounts  to  the  Executive  office. 

Jas.  S.  Albriobt, 

FriTate  Secretaij. 


MoRTaoiUAr,  Alm.^  Mmrdi «,  1862.  \ 

For  the  protection  of  the  Gulf  coast,  to  repel 
invasion  and  to  place  Mobile  in  a  state  of  securi- 
ty, I  shall  order  out  a  large  militia  force  fix>m  the 
counties  of  Mobile,  Washington,  Clark,  Baldwin, 
Marengo,  Choctaw,  Sumter,  Green,  Perry,  Wilcox, 
Monroe,  Dallas,  Pickens,  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb,  Shd* 
by,  Covington  and  Antagua,  for  the  term  of  nine- 
ty days,  unless  sooner  dischaiged.  I  will  accept, 
in  advance  of  the  militia,  and  to  the  same  term, 
sixty  volunteer  companies  from  the  same  coun- 
ties, who  must  arm,  clothe  and  equip  themselves ; 
each  company  to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  first 
Jieutenant,  two  second  lieutenants,  five  sergjeants, 
four  corporals,  and  not  less  than  sixty-four  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  privates. 

All  companies  raised  under  this  proclamation 
will  be  held  as  minute  men,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  immediately  to  Mobile.  Each 
company  must  provide  at  leas^  six  axes,  four 
hatchets  and  four  shovels  or  spades,  and  at  least 
ten  days*  rations  to  commence  the  march. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  ser\'ices  of  these 
troops  will  be  requiod  for  the  full  term,  and  they 
will  not  encumber  themselves  with  any  usdess 
or  unnecessary  dothing,  and  ho  more  baggage 
than  is  allowed  by  the  regulations  will  be  trans- 
ported. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  man  should,  if  possi- 
ble, provide  himself  with  at  least  twenty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  suitable  for  the  gun  he  is  armed  * 
with,  before  marching;  and  take  with  him  hia 
bullet-mould  and  powder-flask.  Each  company 
will  furnish  its  own  transportation  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  river  or  railroad,  and  transportation 
will  be  furnished  from  such  points  to  Mobile.  As 
time  is  of  importance,  the  captain  of  each  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  it  is  organized,  with  the  full 
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number  of  oftcera,  non-coiiiiiiiaBioned  offioen  and 
priTAtes,  and  proTided  with  the  rations  end  im- 
plements specified,  wiU  report  his  muster-roll  to 
the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of  the  State, 
and  proceed  inimediatelj  with  his  oompany  to 
Mobile,  reporting  on  his  aiirival  to  the  oflboer  in 
command  at  that  place. 

In  testimonj  whereof  I,  John  QiU  Shofter, 
QoTemor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  aflSxed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State,  this  sixth  day  of  March,  1669. 

JoHK  Gill  Snomsii. 

By  the  Governor— P.  fi.  Bkittan, 

MCIAL  OBDXR^Nbi  7. 

Sncumni  DvpAmosiT.    ) 
RsjaMiBAnn&  IfoBiu.  Aul..  MstqIi  UL  Iw.  i 

1.  la  pursuance  of  the  extraordinary  powcas 
coo&nred  upon  the  Executive  of  the  Sti^  in  .tjhe 
present  emergency,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary: 
to  order  your  brigade  into  the  field  of  active  serv- 
ice for  a  peciod  of  ninety  (90)  days,  unless  sopi^r 
dischaiged. 

2.  As  the  necessity,  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  oity  and  county  of  M<^ile  to  go  into  ivcfove 
service  may  occasion  individual  disappointment 
and  interfere  with  pcivate  enterprise  necessary  to 
the  public  advantage— nto  avert  these  difficulties^ 
and  obtun  the  active  servieea  of  aU  efficient 
troops  within  the  limits  of  your  command  in  the 
shoitest  practicable  time,  you  lyre  her^y  directed 
to  order  into  service  such  troops,  companies^  bat- 
talians  and  regiments,  or  such  portions  of  them 
as  you  may  deem  best  lor  the  public  safety. 

S.  You  are  authorized  to  increase  the  number 
of  rank  and  file  ioi  companies  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-«five,  (125,)  and  tJhe  number  of  companies 
in  the  Second  and  Third  r^^eota  of  Alabama 
volunteer  militia  now  in  service^  ibo  ten  (10)  in 
each,  and  for  that  purpose  may  order  out  and  at- 
tach thereto  such  other  companies  or  such  forces 
arriving  from  the  interior  as  may  prefer  to  be  con- 
neoled  with  the  Second  and  Third  regiments  of 
Alabama  volunteer  militia  respectively,  uAtil  they 
ahail  be  inereased  to  the  nun^r  of  ten  each,  and 
to  tbe  maTJminn  of  a  company  as  abore  author- 
iad. 

4.  You  will  order  out  the  Forty-eighth,  Eighty- 
ninth,  Ninety-fourth  and  Ninety-fifth  legimenta 
respectively,  in  such  portions  o#  oompaniea,  bat^ 
talidns,  or  regiments,  and  at  such  times  as  you 
may  consider  most  conducive  to  the  public  wel- 
fere,  and  lo  meet  the  necessities  of  the  impending 


time  to  put  into  active  service  your  entire  cofu* 
mand,  you  will  order  such  portions  as  are  npt 
placed  in  active  service  out  for  drill,  discipUne 
and  review  as  often  as  you  may  consider  it  necea- 
wj  and  proper. 
By  command  of  John. Gill  Shortbr, 

a  P.  Watson, 

A4jataQi  Q«iMnl, 

To  Brig. -Gen.  Tpos.  J,  Butler, 

CottHKumdlng  Ninth  Brigade  Alabama  AOUUa, 

i^MKlqiMilien  Mobila 


6.  You  an,  with  your  stafi^  hereby  ordeiwd 
into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  will  assume  the 
command  of  the  Second  and  Third  regiments  of 
Alabama  volunteer  militia,  and  of  all  such  addi- 
tional forces  aa  may  be  oiiganiaed  in  pursuance 
oC  this  order. 

You  will  report  to  Brig.-Qen.  Jones,  eommand- 
ing  this  department,  and  will  make  your  requisi- 
tions for  quarters,  transportation  and  subsistence 
of.  the  troops  under  your  oonunand  upon  the  pro- 
pflE  officers  cf  the  confederate  Statea. ' 

&  Should  you  not  deem  it  expedient  at  this 


1>0G.  41. 

THE   SJiVEN   DAYS'   CONTESTS. 
Juki  25 — Jult  1,  1862. 

CO1I.OONB  ••GAZETTE**  AOGOUNT. 

Ul*ON  the  a^roaqh  of  the  terrible  Union  arma- 
da we  were  fenced  to  abandon  our  position  on  the 
peninsula  at  Yorktown,  and  after  we  had  partially 
spiked  oyr  guns  we  drew  back  to  our  defensive 
fastness  at  Williamsburg^  so  as  at  that  point  to 
cover  our  capiital,  Richmond,  by  throwing  up 
strong  fortiAed  W9^ksi  f^nd  pcarfecting  a  compact 
mUitii^  formation.  McGlellan,  the  Gonunanding 
Gene^  of  ^e  Unipn  troops,  did  lyxt  atloiy  him- 
self to  be  so  far  deceived  by.  our  voluntary  with- 
drawa}  froi?^  our  position  at  Yorktown  as  to  re- 
gard us  a  beat/en  finny,  ^^x^i  wit^  great  celerity 
and  skill  coio^inued  t^e  disembarkation  of  his 
Itrofops,  and  begai^  to  fortify  )\\»  ppsitioii.  It  was 
npt  until  he  ba4  co^ipleted  his  preUminary  mea- 
sures that  he  adv^cedwith  hostile  deippnstra- 
tions  against  our  li^ia  The  line^-  at  Williams- 
burgh  were  also  given  up  by  us  ^thout  any 
great  resistance,  although  it  was  very  difficult  to 
persuade  th^  old  fighting  Qeneral  llagruder  of 
the  propriety  of  the  sjbep,  for  l^e  }oyed  the  posf- 
tioi^  as  a  fi^wer  loves  bis  chil<i;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  all  the  fortifications  b^  been  constructed 
with  much  talent  upder  his  personal  directions. 
The  hard-headed  old  soldifsr  wa^  won  over  only 
after  renewed  delate  and  expostulation.  At 
leng|bh«  however,  after  a  fe^  ci^y^lry  affairs,  the 
i^ape  was  eyacuateA  by  our  trpops,  ^nd  we  took 
Up  our  mjucb,  in  two  columns,  for  Richmond. 
In  the  mean  while  the  mos^  fearful  panic  fpll 
npoB  Riciimoi:^<^  and  all  who  could  possibly  get 
a)iray  packed  up  every  ^bing  they  bad  and  ned 
sout|)if&rd.  The  neareir  the  hostile  ^rmy  ap- 
piXMched  thi^  city  the  fiercer  the  tumult  and 
uproar  bpqamp.  Tb^  burning  waves  of  popular 
ajarn^  could  not  be  stayed-  The  government  it- 
self furthare4  the  ponfqsipn.  Instei^d  of  resolv- 
ing to  triumph  or  to  fell  wiih  the  army  in  front 
of  Richmond,  it  at  opce  ordered  all  the  different 
bureaux  to  pack  up,  apd  caused  the  officers  of  ord- 
nance to*empty  the  magazines,  and  convey  their 
storea  furib^  south.  Even  President  Davis  took 
to  the  road  and  hastened,  with  bis  wife  and  child- 
ren^ to  North'  Carolina.  As  may  be  readily 
divined,  this  loss  of  presence  of  mind  threw  the 
peoiple  at  large  into  th^  mo^t  ftai^tio  expc^  of 
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terror.  There  was  nothing  on  all  sides  but 
shouting  and  uproar,  and  confusion  reached  its 
utmost  height.  The  secret  police  of  Gen.  Win- 
der had  lost  all  control.  The  civil  authorities  of 
Richmond  were  anxious  to  do  something,  but 
knew  not  what,  and  also  lost  their  senses.  A 
small  number  of  the  Baltimore  rabble  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  hubbub,  and,  in  public  meeting, 
passed  resolutions  condemning  Richmond  to  con- 
flagration as  soon  as  the  Union  troops  should 
enter  it  Yet  all  who  could  escape  did  so.  The 
sick  and  the  wounded  were  earned  further  into 
the  interior ;  many  public  and  private  buildings 
were  marked  out  for  destruction ;  and,  in  short, 
a  frightful  catastrophe  seemed  to  be  impending 
over  the  Southern  capital. 

At  this  most  critical  moment  the  General-in- 
Chief  commanding  our  forces,  (Johnston,)  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  the 
command  fell  into  the  able  hands  of  Gen.  Lee, 
who  was  exactly  the  man  to  bring  quiet  and 
order  again  out  of  this  unreasonable  chaos.  He 
went  to  work  with  great  zeal  and  energy  to  dis- 
charge his  onerous  task.  All  disposable  troops 
were  hastily  summoned  from  the  interior ;  Gen. 
Stonewall  Jackson's  army  corps  was  ordered  to 
Richmond ;  all  the  hospitals  were  cleared  of  their 
occupants,  and  preparations  made  for  ten  thou- 
sand wounded  men;  artillery  and  ammunition 
wagons  rattled  by  day  and  night  through  the 
streets,  while  aids  and  orderlies  galloped  to  and 
fro  in  wild  hurry-skurry  with  their  despatches. 

Masses  of  troops  came  pouring  in  daily,  yes, 
hourly,  but  without  music  or  any  other  military 
pomp.  Sternly  and  silently  these  ragged,  half- 
starved  swarms  of  men  moved  onward  through 
the  thoroughfares,  but  the  fire  in  their  eyes  show- 
ed that  they  were  determined  to  defend  their 
freedom  or  to  perish. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  another  great  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held.  In  it  were  assembled  nearly 
all  that  was  eminent  in  the  confederate  army. 
There  stood  like  a  rock  Gen.  Lee,  gazing  cheer- 
fully over  the  countenances  of  his  comrades,  for 
each  of  whom  he  had  a  part  already,  assigned. 
Thoughtfully  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  though  he  wished  to  stamp  the  features 
of  each  upon  his  memory,  with  the  feeling  that 
he,  perhaps,  should  never  behold  many  of  them 
again.  Close  beside  him  towered  the  knightly 
form  of  General  Baldwin ;  at  his  left  leaned  pen- 
sively Stonewall  Jackson,  the  idol  of  his  troops, 
impatiently  swinging  his  sabre  to  and  t^  as 
though  the  quiet  room  were  too  narrow  for  him, 
and  he  were  longing  to  be  once  more  at  the  head 
of  his  columns.  A  little  aside  quietly  stood  the 
two  Hills,  arm  in  arm,  while  in  front  of  them  old 
General  Wise  was  energetically  speaking.  Fur- 
ther to  the  right  stood  Generals  Huger,  Long- 
street,  Brancl^  Anderson,  Whiting,  Bip)ey  and 
Magruder  in  a  group.  When  all  these  generals 
had  assembled,  General  Lee  laid  his  plans  before 
them,  and  in  a  few  stirring  words  pointed  out  to 
each  his  allotted  task.  The  scheme  had  already 
been  elaborated.  It  was  compact,  concentrated 
action,  and  the  result  could  not  fiul  to  be  briUiaDt 


When  the  conference  terminated,  all  shook 
hands  and  hastened  away  to  their  respective  army 
corps,  to  enter  upon  immediate  activity. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  positions  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, it  will  be  seen  that  unquestionably  the  ad- 
vantage was  with  the  Southern  host ;  for  General 
McClellan  had  his  forces  necessarily  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and,  owing  to  the  many 
ravines  in  his  neighborhood,  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty  and  much  loss  of  time,  execute 
his  military  movements.  His  frt>nt  line  reached 
over  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle,  extending  from  the  James 
River  towards  Richmond  and  Ashluid.  While 
one  part  of  his  army  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
he  took  position  with  the  main  body  on  the  noT& 
side  of  the  river,  from  Meadow  bridge  to  Bottom 
bridge.  The  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
were  fortified,  so  that  his  army,  notwithstanding 
the  great  length  of  its  lines,  had  excellent  defen- 
sive cover. 

On  the  twenty-cdxth  of  June,  in  the  morning, 
our  troops  took  up  their  positions.    Jackson  has- 
tened by  forced  marches  to  Ashland,  there  to 
commence  his  out-flanking  operations  against  the 
enemy.   Having  arrived  there,  his  advanced  guard 
drove  in  the  weakly  posted  foe,  and  pushed  on 
without  loss  of  time  to  Hanover  Court-House^ 
where  he  threw  forward  Gen.  Branches  brigade, 
between  the  Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  Riv* 
ers,  to  establish  a  junction  with  Gen.  Hill,  (first,) 
who  had  to  cross  the  stream  at  Meadow  bridge. 
Gen.  Hill  very  gallantly  opened  the  offensive  and 
began  his  operations  against  the  little  town  of 
Mechanicsville.     The  enemy  who  were  stationed 
here  made  a  brave  resistance.    Storming  attacks 
were  made  again  and  again  with  a  fury,  and  as 
often  repelled  with  a  cool  determination  that 
awakened  admiration.    In  vain  did  General  Hill 
send  his  aids  in  quest  of  Gea  Branch.  l%e  latter 
had  encountered  so  many  topographical  difficul- 
ties that  he  reached  his  position  in  front  of  Me- 
chanicsville only  late  at  night,  when  the  conflict 
was  at  an  end.    The  morning  of  the  twenty-se- 
venth had  scarcely  begun  to  dawn  ere  our  artil- 
lery opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
firont,  so  that  the  latter,  when  they  also  saw 
Branch's  brigade  advancing  to  the  attack  oo.  their 
right,  abandoned  their  positicm  at  Mechanics- 
ville and  feU  back,  fighting,  upon  their  second 
defensive  line,  further  down  the  stream.    Just  at 
the  moment  when  we  had  established  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Chickahominy,  arrived  General  Long- 
street's  magnificent  army  corps— old,  experieno^ 
veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — and  the 
division  of  Gen.  Hill,  (second)    At  once  the  order 
to  advance  was  given  all  along  the  Mne.    The 
divisions  of  Gens.  Hill,  (second,)  Anderson  and 
Whiting  formed  the  centre,  and  moved  towards 
Coal  Harbor,  while  Jackson,  Hill,  (first,)  and 
Longstreet  formed  the  left,  and  marched  down 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.     Magruder,  com- 
manding the  right  wing,  was,  on  account  of  .the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground  he  occupied,  order- 
ed to  hold  himself  merely  on  the  defensive^    Gen. 
Wise  took  command  of  F<frt  Darlingi  on  Uio 
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James  River.  All  these  militanr  offensiTe  opera- 
tions and  the  two  preceding  nghts  must  hare 
given  Gen.  McClelian  knowledge  of  our  intention 
to  change  our  inconvenient  position  at  Richmond, 
and  to  procure  for  ourselves  more  space  and  free- 
dom of  motion.  He  should,  then,  have  instantly 
ordered  the  army  corps  of  Qen.  McDowell,  which 
for  four  months  had  lain  inactive  near  Fredericks- 
buigh,  to  make  a  demonstration  along  the  Rich- 
mond road.  By  such  a  movement  even  the  flank 
march  of  Qen.  Jackson  would  have  been  rendered 
impracticable.  But  Gen.  McClelian  must  have 
been  deceived  in  the  character  of  Gen.  McDowell ; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  the  communications  in 
reference  to  our  combined  manoeuvres,  the  latter 
remained  with  imperturbable  indifference  in  his 
•  secure  position,  and  left  Gen.  McClellan's  army, 
which  had  suffered  greatly  by  sickness  and  de- 
sertion, a  prey  to  the  heavy  concussions  of  our 
attack.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  Gen.  Lee  receiv- 
ed reliable  intelligence  of  McDowelFs  inactivity 
than  a  general  and  simultaneous  attack  on  Mc- 
Glellan's  whole  line  was  resolved  upon.  So  soon, 
then,  as  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Jackson  at  Goal  Har- 
bor was  reported,  the  Commander-in-Chief^  with 
his  stafi^  repaired  to  Gaines's  Mill,  and  ordered 
the  divisions  of  Anderson,  Hill,  (first,)  Long- 
street  and  Pickett  to  attack.  Before  these  columns 
got  into  motion  the  thunder  of  artillery  at  our 
left  announced  that  Gen.  Jackson  was  already  at 
work.  This  called  forth  in  our  troops  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Gen.  McClellan's  position  on  that  day  was  re- 
markable in  the  highest  degree.  With  one  por- 
tion of  his  troops  he  had  crossed  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  there  confronted  Ma- 
gruder,  while,  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  force, 
he  had  taken  up  a  position  more  to  the  rear  and 
nearer  to  the  railroad,  where  he  was  resolved  to 
accept  battle.  His  dispositions  revealed  compre- 
hensive forethought,  talent  and  coolness.  The 
di^rent  divisions  of  his  army  took  their  positions 
with  admirable  precision  and  awaited  our  onset 
with  firmness.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  two 
hostile  armies  had  in  relation  to  numbers,  con- 
fit>nted  one  another  with  force  so  nearly  equal ; 
but  the  Unionists  had  the  advantage  of  a  better 
protected  position,  while  our  troops  had  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  hostile  fire.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  t^e  columns  of  Hill,  (first,)  Anderson 
and  Pickett  These  gallant  masses.rushed  for- 
ward with  thundering  hurrahs  upon  the  musketry 
of  the  foe,  as  though  it  were  a  joy ,  to  them. 
Wh(de  ranks  went  down  under  that  terrible  hail, 
but  nothing  could  restrain  their  courage.  The 
billows  of  battle  raged  fiercely  onward ;  the  strug- 
gle was  man  to  man,  eye  to  eye,  bayonet  to  bay- 
onet The  hostile  Meagher^s  brigade,  composed 
chiefly  of  Irishmen,  offered  heroic  resistanoa 
After  a  fierce  struggle  our  people  began  to  give 
way,  and  at  length  all  orders  andenoouragements 
were  vain — ihey  were  fklling  back  in  the  sreatest 
disorder.  Infuriate,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  bare- 
headed, sabre  in  hand,  at  this  critical  moment 
Gen.  Cobb  appeared  upon  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  his  legion,  and  with  him  the  Nineteenth  North- 1 


Carolina  and  Fourteenth  Yiiginia  regiments.    At 
once  these  troops  renewed  the  attack,  but  all  their 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  were  in  vain.      The 
Irish  held  their  position  with  a  determination  and 
ferocity  that  called  forth  the  admiration  of  our 
own  officers,    Broken  to  pieces  and  disorganized,    , 
the  fragments  of  that  fine  legion  came  rolling 
back  from  the  charge.'  The  Nineteenth  North- 
Carolina  lost  eight  standard-bearers,  and  the  most 
of  their  staff-officers  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed.   Again,  Generals  Hill  (first)  and  Anderson 
led  their  troops  to  the  attack,  and  some  r^ments 
covered  themselves  with  immortal  glory.     Our 
troops  exhibited  a  contempt  of  death  that  made 
them  the  equals  of  old,  experienced  veterans ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  harvest  the  de- 
stroyer reaped  in  our  ranks  that  day,  no  disor- 
der, no  timid  bearing  revealed  that  many  of  the 
regiments  were  under  fire  and  'smelt  gunpowder 
then  for  the  first  time.    But  the  enemy,  never- 
theless, quietly  and  coolly  held  out  against  every 
attack  we  made,  one  after  the  other.    Notwith- 
standing the  &ct  that  solitary  brigades  had  to 
stand  their  ground  fix>m  four  until  eight  o'clock 
P.M.,  they  performed  feats  of  incredible  valor; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  news  came  that  Jackson 
was  upon  them  in  the  rear  that  about  eight  they 
retired  before  our  advance.    Despite  the  dreadful 
carnage  in  then-  ranks,  they  marched  on  with 
streaming  banners  and  rolling  drums,  and  carried 
with  them  all  their  slightly  wounded  and  all  their 
baggage;   and,  when  the  cavalry  regiments  of 
Davies  and  Wickham  went  in  pursuit,  repelled 
this  assault  also  with  perfect  coolness. 

By  this  time  night  had  ^ome  on,  and  over- 
spread the  field  of  death  with  darkness,  compas- 
sionately shutting  out  from  the  eyes  of  the  living 
the  horrid  ^ectacle  of  slaughter.  Quiet  gradu- 
ally returned.  Only  a  feeble  cannonade  could  be 
heard  upon  our  farthest  left,  and  that  too,  little 
by  little,  died  away.  The  soldiers  were  so  fear-  • 
fuUv  exhausted  by  the  dav*s  struggle  that  many 
of  them  sank  down  from  tneir  places  in  th^g^nks 
upon  the  ground.  Although  I,  too,  could  scarce- 
ly keep  in  the  saddle,  so  great  was  my  fatigue,  I 
hastened  with  one  of  my  aids  to  that  quarter  of 
the  field  where  the  struggle  had  raged  the  most 
fiercely.  The  scene  of  ruin  was  horrible.  Whole 
ranks  of  the  enemy  lay  prone  where  they  had 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  num- 
ber of  wounded  was  fearful,  too,  and  the  groans 
and  imploring  cries  for  help  that  rose  on  all  sides 
had,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  a  ghastly  effect 
that  firoze  the  blood  in  one's  veins.  Although  I 
had  been  upon  so  many  battle-fields  in  Italy  and 
Hungary,  never  had  my  vision  beheld  such  a 
spectacle  of  human  destruction.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  were 
too  trifling,  and  the  force  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose was  either  too  feeble  in  numbers  or  had  no 
proper  knowledge  of  its  duties.  Even  the  medi- 
cal corps  had,  by  the  terrors  of  the  situation,  been 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  the  wounded 
with  seal  and  efficiency.  With  inconceivable  ex« 
ertion  I  at  length  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  humane  officers,  in  bringing  about  some 
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kind  of  order  aimid  this  firightfal  oonflision.  By 
Uie  happiest  chanoe,  I  found  some  Union  smbu- 
lanoea,  had  all  our  men  who  could  drif  o  and 
knew  the  way  pressed  into  seraoe,  and  set  to 
work  to  get  the  wounded  into  Richmond.  A 
most  heartrending  task  it  was;  for  often  the 
poor  sufferer  would  expire  just  as  we  were 
about  to  extend  him  succor.  By  midnight  we 
had  got  the  first  train  ^eady.  it  consisted  of 
sixty  wagons,  with  two  hundred  seriously  wound- 
ed. I  cautiously  and  slowly  ooadueted  this  train 
with  success  to  the  city.  The  first  hospital 
reached  I  was  met  with  reiusai  ""  All  ftill,"  was 
the  reply  to  my  inquiry.  **  Forward  to  the  next 
hospital^"  was  my  word  of  command.  ^  All  fuiy  * 
was  again  the  answer.  Just  then  a  friend  said 
to  me  that  if  I  would  wait  he  miebt  be  able  to 
help  me,  as  he  would  have  a  oe^hboring  tene- 
ment, used  as  a  tob*acco  warehouse,  prepared  for 
a  hospital  So  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  wait 
there  an  hour  and  a  half  in  tlie  street  with  my 
dying  dbarga  I  did  my  best  to  supply  the  poor 
fdlows  with  water,  tea  and  other  refiroshments, 

*  so  as  to  alleTiate  their  sufferings  in  some  degree  \ 
but  the  late  hour  of  the  night  and  tlie  agitation 
of  the  city  prevented  me  from  putting  my  design 
into  more  Chan  half  execution. 

At  length  the  so-called  hospital  was  ready; 
but  I  cocdd  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
the  dismal  hole  oflfered  me  by  that  name.  There, 
in  open  lofts,  without  windows  or  doors,  a  few 
planks  nailed  together  were  to  be  the  beds  of 
the  unfortunate  defenders  of  bur  country.  Dur- 
ing those  days  of  fete  the  soldier  had  endured 
aU  things — hunger,  thirst,  heat  Nothing  could 
rob  him  of  his  courage,  his  indifforenoe  to  death ; 
and  now  he  lay  there  wounded  to  ih»  deatii  at 
the  door  of  his  friends,  whose  property  he  had 
defended,  for  whose  welfere  he  had  exposed  his 
life ;  and  these  friends  turn  him  away  to  an  open 

*  bun,  where  without  dressing  for  his  wounds  or 
any  care,  he  is  left  to  perish. 

An#yet  this  city  had  a  ponulation  of  forty 
thousand  souls,  had  churches  admir^y  adapted 
to  conversion  into  hospitals,  had  clergymen  in 
numbers ;  but  neither  the  doors  of  the  churches 
opened  nor  were  the  imnisters  of  the  Gospel  there 
to  sweeten  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  soldier. 
Sad  and  dispirited,  I  ga^e  the  order  to  carry  in 
the  wounded,  cast  one  mere  glaace  at  that  house 
of  death  and  horror,  and  then  swung  myself  into 
my  saddle  and  fled,  with  a  quiet  oath  on  my  Ups, 
bfck  to  my  regiment 

Qea.  Jackson  had  aoeompliehed  his  flanking 
march  witiiout  meeting  with  important  resistance 
from  the  enemy.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  the 
positions  marked  out  for  him  ere  he  sent  his  col- 
umns to  the  charge.  Notwithstanding  the  difll* 
culties  and  exertions  of  the  maroh,  which  they 
had  executed  on  short  allowances,  he  hurled  his 
troops — ^those  desperate  mhm  eulotUi  of  his — 
upon  the  Federals,  in  vain  was  all  the  courage^ 
aft  the  bold  mancBuvrine  of  the  enemy.  Like  a 
tempest  Qen.  Stuart  and  hiscavaliy  swept  down 
upon  them  and  hurled  every  thing  to  the  earth 
that  stood  in  his  way.    A  genuine  lury  took 


possession  of  Jackson*8  men,  who,  tiirowing 
aside  their  muskets,  and  drawing  their  terri* 
ble  bowie-knives,  fell  wHh  these  alone  upon 
the  victims  offered  up  to  them.  ^Horrible  was 
the  carnage  that  then  ensued,  and  although  the 
Federals  had  at  first  made  obstinate  resistance, 
they  now  lost  ground  and  fell  back,  throwing 
away  arms,  knapsacks,  blankets — in  fine,  every 
thing  that  could  impede  their  flight  Subordina- 
tion and  discipline  were  at  aa  end.  The  soldier 
no  longer  heard  the  command  of  his  offioer,  and 
deserted  the  post  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  Al* 
ready  had  two  generals  of  the  four  hostile  bri- 
gades been  left  fay  their  men,  and  it  was  boKeved 
that  all  was  over  with  lfoClellan*s  entire  army, 
when  at  this  perilous  crisis^  Gen.  Heintseknaa 
appeared  with  his  division,  and  again  brought  the 
batlle  to  a  stand.  With  great  a&lHy  and  gallaii- 
try  he  repulsed  the  onset  of  our  troops,  and  at 
once  ordered  4iie  organisation  of  the  beaten  and 
fugitive  brigades;  but  it  was  found  Impossible 
to  restore  order  to  these  confused  and  intimidat- 
ed masses.  They  bore  their  officers  along  with 
them,  and  rushed  away  ki  wild,  disordered  ^glrt 

Gen.  Heintsdman  saw  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  his  position,  and,  like  an  ox,  with  head 
down  and  ready  to  recdve  attack  at  any  moment 
he  drew  slowly  back  to  the  Chickahomlny.  All 
the  wounded  and  all  the  aocuoMilated  stores  of 
the  enerav  fell  into  our  hantbi^  and  Jackson 
could,  with  a  dear  conscience,  issue  the  order: 
**  Enough  for  to-day."  None  of  the  other  gener- 
als had  performed  Uietr  task  with  such  rapidity 
and  success  as  he,  and,  th^vfere,  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  were  unusually  kurre.  The  Unionists  had 
lost  during  the  day  two  Drigadier-gen««l8,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  staff  and  subaltern  officers, 
three  thousand  privates,  and  twenty-one  cannon, 
and  hundreds  of  ambulances  and  baggage-wagons 
with  all  their  lading.  The  booty  was  immense; 
but,  in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  Jackson's  suc- 
cess was  of  fer  greater  importance,  since  it  cat 
Gen.  MoClellan  off  completely  from  his  base  of 
retreat  When,  therelDre,  the  triumph  of  Jack- 
son^s  arms  became  known  at  headquarters,  all 
counted  with  perfect  certainty  upon  the  destme- 
tion  or  capture  of  MeClellan's  entire  force.  The 
rejoicing  bordered  on  frenzy,  and  when,  eariy 
next  morning,  I  rejoined  my  regiment,  I  found 
my  poor  fellowB  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
for  every  man  of  them  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  approaching  capture  or  annihilation  of  the 
great  Federal  army.  I  alone  shrugged  mv 
shoulders  as  my  oAoers  commanieatad  their 
andeipadons  on  the  sutject  We  had  gone 
through  a  similar  experience  in  1848,  under  Ra* 
detaky,  in  Italy.  There,  too,  the  Italians  had  al- 
ready  prepared  quarters  for  the  old  man  and  his 
troops,  and  the  Mayor  of  Milan  was  so  firmly 
confident  of  victory  and  its  consequences  that  hie 
hurried  out  to  meet  the  grar  old  hero  a  prisoner, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter,  overcoming 
all  difficulties,  was  quietly  withdrawing  into  hia 
fortresses  at  Mantua  and  Verona. 

I  had  but  just  reached  my  regiment  when  we 
received  the  order  ta  advance  atong  the  whole 
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fine.  I  looked  with  sadness  upon  oar  once  fine 
division.  How  fearfully  some  regiinents  •  had 
been  decimated  I  Many  which,  like  my  own, 
had  niarchcMl  oat  with  deren  hundred  men,  had 
now  but  three  or  font  hundred  effective  soldiers 
le(t  Yes,  some — f&r  instance,  the  Seventh  Qeor* 
gia  and  Twenty-first  North  Carolina — ^had  only 
something  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
A  vast  number  of  officers  w«re  disabled,  and 
many  a  fine  fdkyw  whei,  a  few  days  before,  full  of 
confidence  and  jollity,  had  prophesied  a  golden 
future,  was  no  more.  I  no  longer  had  the  cour- 
age to  ask  for  this  one  or  that  one  whom  I  did 
sot  see,  but  iock  it  for  granted  that  he  had  fallen 
on  the  field  of  honor — ^it  was  too  sad  to  always 
hear  the  same  response,  ,^'  He  is  dead,"  "  he  fell 
here,"  or  "there^"  in  such  and  such  a  way. 

As  our  divisions  were  getting  into  motion,  sud- 
denly appeared  the  President,  Jefferson  Davis, 
surrounded  by  the  General  of  Cavalry,  Joseph 
Davis,  and  Messt^.  Johnston  and  Smith,  followed 
by  Secretary  of  War  Randolph,  and  his  military 
Cabinet  Now  when  the  danger  was  over,  when 
Richmond  had  been  free  liom  the  iron  yoke 
placed  upon  her  neck  by  the  encircling  army  of 
the  foe,  and  when  they  began  again  to  breathe 
fr^ly  within  their  walls,  these  parlor  heroes 
could,  at  last,  at  the  close  of  the  bloody  struggle, 
assume  a  theatrical  attitude.  Yet,  with  no  hur- 
rah as  of  yore,  did  the  soldiers  receive  the  con- 
queror of  BuenaJVista.  With  a  cold  eye  and  as 
stiff  as  his  horse  he  rode  along  the  front  of  the 
regiments,  only  once  in  a  while  addressing  a  word 
to  some  friend. 

When  our  division  had  successfully  worked  its 
way  out  from  among  the  labyrinths  of  dismounted 
artillery,  shattered  wagons  and  dead  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  got  room  for  freer  movement  we 
opened  our  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  when^ 
on  reaching  the  positions  evacuated  by  the  ene- 
my, we  found  nothing  but  a  few  stands  of  arms 
and  some  baggage.  All  their  material  had  been 
carried  off  by  Uiem  in  this  part  of  the  field,  and 
only  a  huge  number  of  dead  told  how  fearftiUy 
the  battle  had  raged  at  this  point  The  fortifica- 
tions were  of  cSossal  dimensions  and  had  far 
greater  solidity  than  we  had  supposed.  We  at 
once  received  orders  to  pursue  the,  foe  immediate- 
ly, or  at  least  so  soon  as  we  could  ascertain  his 
exact  whereabouts.  We  had  hardly  got  beyond 
White  House  when  we  descried  a  huge  cloud  of 
smoke  which  eddied  above  the  woods  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  our  right  As  we  carefully 
advanced  in  tba{  direction  we  perceived  a  high 


hot  glow  and  sending  forth  volumes  of  steam. 
The  hostile  General  had  given  orders  to  commit 
aU  the  property  that  could  not  be  carried  away 
to  the  fiames,  and  here  the  eager  conquerors  were 
robbed  of  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  booty. 
Like  hungry  wolves  my  poor  fellows  rushed  to- 
ward the  huge  glowing  heap  to  save  whatever 
oonld  yet  be  saved.  There  were  hundreds  of 
casks  of  meat,  cofiRee,  sugar,  molasses,  rice,  wine^ 
even  champagno-^in  fine,  aU*these  delicacies  with 
whiob  the  l^vthcm  army  was  more  than  abun- 


dantly provided,  and  which  we  pow  devils  scarce* 
ly  knew  the  names  o(  piled  up  on  one  another. 
Yet  all  our  efforts  to  rescue  something  useful 
were  vain ;  the  enemy  had  taken  his  precautions 
for  the  total  destruction  of-  every  thing  left  be» 
hind  with  sudi  cunning  skill  that  there  was 
nothing  remaining  but*  spoiled  and  useless  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  field  was  covered 
with  the  heavy  dc^  cloaks  of  tiie  fugitives,  and 
these  were  very  welcome  to  our  troops.  Yet  all 
essential  paMiculars  proved  to  me  that  General 
McClellan  had  accomplished  his  retreat  with  or« 
der  and  sagacity,  and  that  there  was  nothing  far- 
ther fitNo  his  tiioughts  than  a  surrender  <^  the 
army.  Indeed,  ftom  «ome  stra^Iers  captured 
by  my  men,  I  learned  that  he  &d  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  with  his  entire  force,  had  given  up 
his  former  bs^e  of  retrtet  and  was  now  approach- 
ing Uie  James  River,  probably  with  a  view  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  fleet  I  at  once  sent  an 
officer  with  the  intelligence  to  Gen.  Lee.  Here- 
upon I  received  orders  to  luilt,  and  pi-esentlr 
there  rushed  by  the  twelve  fine  brigades  of  HiU 
(first)  and  Longstreet  to  give  the  supposed  flying 
enemy  his  death-blow.  About  five  miles  from 
Darleytown,  on  the  Newmarket  road,  we  got 
sight  of  the  foe :  but  they  had  taken  up  a  splen*- 
did  position.'  The  plain,  thickly  beset  with  trees 
at  this  point,  and  rough,  broken  ground,  was 
very  un&vorable  to  the  operations  of  our  brave 
cavalry,  and  they  were  condemned  to  inaction. 

General  McClellan  had  taken  his  position  at 
Fraaier^s' farm,  which  formed  his  centre.  This 
point  he  had  strengthened  with  nineteen  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  had  collected  his  -best  troops 
there,  and  firmly  and  coolly  awaited  our  attack. 
We  had,  at  all  haaards,  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  neighborhood  of  our  capital  or  succumb  our- 
selves. No  other  chmce  remained  for  us.  But 
General  McClellan  only  too  wdl  understood  his 
critical  position.  By  the  folly  of  Gen.  MoDowell, 
the  pitiful  conduct  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and  the 
political  reasons  of  Commander-in-Chief  HaUeck, 
at  Washington,  he  was  offered  up,  as  it  were^  to 
destruction.  Many  another  general  would,  per- 
haps, under  such  dreadful  circumstances,  have 
sought  death  amifl  the  crash  of  battlei  How- 
ever, he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frightful  losses  he  had  suffered  ddring 
those  four  days'  struggles,  to  trust  his  fate,  like 
an  old  and  gallant  soldier,  to  the  sword. 

During  that  four  days'  massacre  our  troops  had 
been  translwnied  into  wild  beasts,  and  hardly 
had  they  caught  sight  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in 


heaped-up  p3nramid  Mskly  burning  with  a  red*  lorder,  ere  they  rushed  upon  them  with  horrible 


yells.  Yet  calmly,  as  on*  the  parade-ground,  the 
latter  delivered  their  fire.  The  batteries  in  the 
centre  discharged  their  murderous  volleys  on  our 
men,  and  great  disorder  ensued  among  the  storm* 
ing  nusses.  General  Lee  sent  all  his  disposable 
troops  to  the  rescue,  but  McClellan  opened  upon 
these  newly  formed  storming  columns  so  hellish 
a  fire  that  even  the  coldest^blooded  veteran  lost 
his  self-possession.  Whole  ranks  of  our  men 
were  hurled' to  the  ground.  The  thunder  of  the 
cannon,  the  crackling. of  the  musketry  from  a 
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hundred  thousand  comhatants,  mingled  with  tho 
screams  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  were  ter- 
rific to  the  ear  and  the  imagination.  Thus  raged 
the  oonAict  within  a  comparatively  narrow  space 
seven  long  hours,  and  yet  not  a  foot  of  ground 
was  won.  All  our  reserves  had  been  led  into  the 
fight,  and  the  brigade  of  Wilcox  was  annihilated. 
At  length  the  coming  of  night  compelled  a  truce, 
and  utterly  overcome  by  fiitigue,  the  soldier 
sank  upon  the  ground  at  his  post,  thoughtless  of 
even  the  friend  torn  from  his  side  and  engrossed 
only  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservaUon.  But 
**  Water  1  water  I"  was  the  cry  from  the  parched 
lips  on  all  sides.  The  empty  flasks  contained 
not  a  drop,  alas  I  and  at  length  sleep  overcame 
each  worn-out  warrior,  and  even  thirst  and  hun- 
ger were  forgotten.  Gloomy  and  out  of  humor, 
General  Lee  rode  through  the  camping-ground 
of  the  decimated  regiments  attended  by  his  staif, 
and  then,  with  a  dry,  harsh  voice,  ordered  up  the 
divisions  of  Wise  and  Magruder  to  bury  the 
dead.  With  a  brief  remark,  he  next  indicated  •to 
General  Longstreet  his  position  for  the  next  day, 
and  rode  off  with  his  aids  to  visit  other  portions 
of  the  line. 


THE  SIXTH  DAT  AKD 
BATTLE  or 


THE  SEVENTH,  WITH 
MALVERN  HILL. 


THE 


The  gray  of  morning  was  just  beginning  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  horizon  when  the  roar  of  artillery 
was  once  more  heard.  A  battexr  which,  during 
the  night,  General  Anderson  had  placed  nearer 
to  the  hostile  lines  was  instantly  noticed  by  the 
enemy  and  vigorously  attacked  by  his  field-pieces.. 
Every  shot  struck,  and  the  fragments  were  hurl- 
ed in  all  directions.  Of  the  twelve  pieces  in  the 
battery  five  were  quickly  dismounted  and  the 
teams  half  destroyed,  yet  the  commanding  officer 
held  his  post  *In  the  mean  while  our  columns 
had  formed  without  having  tasted  any  strengthen- 
ing or  nourishing  refreshment  Exhausted  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  they  &irlv 
reeled  on  their  feet,  yet  not  a  man  shrank  back 
from  duty.  At  length,  as  the  sun  rose  in  splen- 
dor, and  we  could  better  distinguish  the  enemy's 
position,  an  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  me, 
for  it  was  evident  to  me,  from  4he  denser  ranks 
he  exhibited,  that  McOlellan  had  been  considera- 
bly reinforced  during  the  night,  and  could  there- 
fore withdraw  his  worn-out  troops  fi*om  the  fore- 
most lines,  and  have  an  easy  struggle  with  fresh 
men  against  our  famished  and  exhausted  force. 

General  Lee,  convinced  of  the  perilous  position 
of  affairs,  at  once  issued  orders  to  Stonewall 


Jackson  to  cover  the  retreat  in  case  the  army*  rfbre,  now  advancing  to  the  attack,  and  Hill  burst 


should  be  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  directions 
were  sent  to  Richmond  to  get  all  the  public  prop- 
erty ready  for  immediate  removal.  Then  the  di- 
visions of  Hill,  (second,)  Longstreet,  Anderson, 
Cobb  and  Whitcomb  were  ordered  to  storm  the 
enemy's  works. 

And  now  again  commenced  one  of  the  most 
desperate  combats  that  ever  took  place  in  any 
war.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  absolutely  fright- 
ful McClellan  observing  the  devastation  his  ar- 
tillery was  making  among  our  fvoops,  called  up  a 


division  of  reserves,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  a 
terrific  rain  of  musketry.  His  masses  pressed 
forward,  step  by  step,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at 
length  some  companies  of  ours  threw  their  arma 
away  and  fled.  McClellan  availed  himself  of  this 
panic  and  ordered  a  flank  movement  of  his  cav> 
airy.  Quick  as  thought  Anderson  placed  him 
self  at  the  head  of  our  horse,  and  led  three  regi- 
ments to  the  chai^  Their  onset  was  magnifi- 
cent Our  Texans  burst  with  ringing  huzzas  into 
the  ranks  of  the  foe,  who,  without  even  giving  us 
time  to  try  our  sabres,  turned  to  the  right  about ; 
but  here,  too,  the  hostile  field-pieces  prevented 
farther  success,  and  we  had  to  draw  back  from 
before  that  crushing  fire. 

The  enemy,  noticing  our  confhsion,  now  ad- 
vanced, with  the  cry :  '^  Onward  to  Richmond  I** 
Tes,  along  the  whole  hostile  fit)nt  rang  the  shout : 
** Onward  to  Richmond!'*  Many  old  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  distant  Missouri  and  on  the 
plains  of  Arkansas  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls  like  children.  Of  what  avail  had  it  been 
to  us  that  our  best  blood  had  flowed  for  six  long 
days  ? — of  what  avail  all  our  unceasing  and  ex- 
haustless  endurance  ?  Every  thing,  every  thing 
seemed  lost,  and  a  general  depression  came  over 
all  oiur  hearts.  Batteries  dashed  past  in  head- ' 
long  flight;  ammunition,  hospital  and  supply- 
wagons  rushed  along,  and  swept  the  troths  away 
with  them  from  the  battle-field.  In  vain  the 
most  frantic  exertion,  entreaty,  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  staff-officers.  The  troops  had  lost  their 
foothold,  and  all  was  over  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

In  this  moment  of  desperation  Gen.  Hill  came 
up  with  a  few  regiments  he  had  managed  to  ral- 
ly ;  but  the  enemy  was  continually  pressing 
nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and  louder  their  shouts, 
and  the  watchword,  **  On  to  Richmond  1"  could 
be  heard.  Cavalry  officers  spnuig  fi^m  their 
saddles  and  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  infimtiy 
regiments,  now  deprived  of  their  proper  officers. 
Gen.  Hill  seized  the  standard  of  the  Fourth 
North-Carolina  regiment — ^which  he  had  formerly 
commanded — and  shouted  to  the  soldiers:  "If 
you  will  not  follow  me,  I  will  perish  alone!'*.* 
Upon  this,  a  number  of  officers  dashed  forward 
to  cover  their  beloVed  General  with  their  bodies, 
the  soldiers  hastily  rallied,  and  the  cry,  **  Lead 
on,  Hill,  head  your  old  North-Carolina  lioysl" 
rose  over  the  field.  And  now  Hill  charged  for- 
ward with  this  mass  he  had  thus  worked  up  to 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  enemy  halted  when 
they  saw  these  columns,  in  flight  a  moment  be- 


upon  his  late  pursuers  like  a  famished  lion.  A 
fearful  hand-to-hand  conflict  now  ensued,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  load  and  fire.  The  ferocity 
with  which  this  combat  was  waged  was  incredi- 
ble. It  was  useless  to  beg  the  exasperated  men 
for  quarter :  there  was  no  moderation,  no  pity, 
no  compassion  in  that  bloody  work  of  bayonet 
and  knife.  The  son  sank  dying  at  his  fkther'fl 
feet;  the  father  forgot  that  he  had  a  child-^ 
dying  child ;  the  brotner  did  not  see  that  a  broth- 
er was  expiring  a  few  paces  tcom  him ;  the  fiiend 
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Heard  not  the  last  groans  of  a  friend;  all  natural 
ties  were  dissolved ;  onlj  one  feeling,  one  thirst 
panted  in  eveiy  bosom — ^revenge.  Here  it  was 
that  the  son  of  Major  Pejton,  but  fifteen  years 
of  age,  called  to  his  father  for  help.  A  ball  had 
shattered  both  his  legs.  "  When  we  have  beaten 
the  enemy,  then  I  will  help  you,"  answered  Pey- 
ton ;  *^  I  hare  here  other  sons  to  lead  to  glory. 
Forward  IV«  But  the  column  had  advanced  only 
a  few  paces  ftirtber  when  the  Major  himself  fell 
to  the  e^h  a  corpsa  Prodigies  of  valor  were 
here  perftrmed  on  both  sides.  Histoiy  will  ask 
in  vain  for  braver  soldiers  than  tl^ose  who  here 
fought  and  fell.  But  of  the  demoniac  fury  of 
both  parties  one  at  a  distance  can  form  no  idea. 
£ven  the  wounded,  despairing  of  succor,  collect- 
ing their  last  energies  of  life,  plunged' their  knives 
into  the  bosoms  of  foemen  who  lay  near  them 
still  breathing.  ^ 

The  success  of  Gen.  Hill  enabled  other  gene- 
rals to  once  more  lead  their  disorganized  troops 
back  to  the  fight,  and  the  contest  was  renewed 
along  the  whole  line,  and  kept  up  until  deep  into 
the  night;  for  every  thing  depended  upon  our 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  counting,  too,  upon 
their  exhaustion  at  last,  until  fresh  £oops  could 
arrive  to  reinforce  us.  At  length,  about  half- 
past  ten  in  the  evening,  the  divisions  of  Magru- 
der.  Wise  and  Holmes  came  up  and  deployed  to 
the  firont  of  our.  army.  Had  the  commanders  of 
these  divisions  executed  their  orders  with  prompt- 
itude and  skill,  streams  of  blood  would  have  been 
spared,  and  the  foe  would  have  been  thrown 
back  upon  his  reserves  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  they  reached  us  fully  seventeen  hours 
behind  time.  The  generals  had  been  uncertain 
concerning  the  marching  orders,  their  columns 
crossed  each  other  and  became  entangled,  and 
precious  time  was  irremediably  lost  Still,  as  it 
was,  the  remainder  of  our  force  had  to  thank  the 
final  arrival  of  these  divisions  for  their  rescue. 

So  soon  as  these  reenforcements  could  be 
thrown  to  the  front,  our  regiments  were  drawn 
back,  and  as  far  as  possible  re5rganized  during 
the  night,  the  needful  officers  appointed,  and 
after  the  distribution  of  provisions,  which  had 
also  fortunately  arrived,  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  gathering  up  of  the  wounded  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

On  Tuesday,  July  first,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  stars  were  still  visible  in  the 
sky.  Gen.  Magruder  again  opened  the  battle,  and 
very  soon  began  a  cannonade  so  fearful  that  the 
very  earth  trembled  with  the  concussion.  By 
twelve  o'clock  meridian  McClellan  had  abandoned 
all  his  positions,  leaving  behind  his  wounded,  his 
haggage,  and  many  pieces  of  cannon.  Magruder 
followed  him,  hot  foot,  but  cautiously,  as  he  had 
first  to  sweep  the  surrounding  woo&  with  artil- 
lery and  sharp-shooters. 

About  half-past  four  p.ic.  our  troops  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  well-known  farm  of  D.  Garter, 
known  as  Malvern  HilL    Here  Gen.  McClellan 


had  again  drawn  up  his  army  to  reopen  the  fight 
Gen.  Magruder  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy^s  posi- 
tion than  he  once  more  led  his  men  to  the  at£u;k. 
His  columns  advanced  in  magnificent  order  over 
the  space  that  separated  them  from  the  foe,  and 
stormed  the  intrenched  position.  But  a  murder- 
ous hail  of  grape  received  the  brave  fellows  and 
mowed  them  down,  until  finally  the  fragments 
of  these  splendid  divisibns  were  compelled  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Again  Generals  Smith, 
Anderson,  and  Holmes  led  on  their  troops,  but 
suddenly  missiles  of  monstrous  dimensions  tore 
down  whole  ranks  of  our  soldiers  and  caused  the 
most  appalling  damage. 

This  was  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  which,  although 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  now  took  part  in 
the  contest  Our  men  still  rushed  forward  with 
desperate  courage  against  the  hostile  position,  and 
Malvern  Hill  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  McClel- 
lan defended  himself  courageously,  and  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  ere  he  evacuated  this  posi- 
tion, which  both  nature  and  art  had  made  a 
strong  one.  The  heroic  daring  and  enei^  of 
our  troops  had  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  battle  of  the  seventh  day  will  live  forever 
in  the  memoir  of  the  people  as  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern HilL  Nowhere,  in  all  the  actions  fought 
around  Richmond,  was  the  contest  confined 
within  so  small  a  space,  and  there  was  added  to 
it  the  fire  of  the  monster  guns  on  board  the  en- 
emy's ships.  It  was  terrible  to  see  those  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight-pound  shell  crashing 
through  the  woods,  and  when  one  exploded  it  was 
as  though  the  globe  had  burst  Never,  in  any 
war  since  the  world  began,  were  missiles  of  such 
magnitude  before  used.  .The  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill  will  be  a  monument  for  that  people,  testify- 
ing to  the  determined  will  and  resolution  with 
which  it  contended  for  its  independence  as  a  na- 
tion, and  the  indomitable  firmness  of  its  vow  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

I  must  award  to  Gen.  McClellan  my  fullest  re- 
cognition. There  are  few,  if  anv,  generals  in  the 
Union  army  who  can  rival  him.  Left  in  the 
most  desperate  straits  by  his  companion  in  arms, 
McDowell;  victimized  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  at  Washington ;  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  destiny  by  political  jealousy ;  cut  off  from  his 
basis  of  retreat,  he  selected  a  now  line  of  safety 
of  which  no  one  had  even. dreamed.  He  defend- 
ed every  foot  of  ground  with  courage  and  talent, 
and  his  last  stand  at  Malvern  Hill,  as  well  as  his 
system  of  defence  and  his  strategic  combinations, 
displayed  high  military  ability.  Yet  his  'troops 
were  too  greatly  demoralized  by  their  seven  days' 
fighting,  and  lost  their  stamina,  while  several  of 
hi^  generals  could  not  comprehend  the  ideas  of 
their  commander,  and  sustained  him  but  poorly, 
or  not  at  all  At  Harrison's  Landing,  where  the 
James  River  forms  a  curve,  he  collected  his  shat* 
tered  array  under  the  guns  of  the  Federal  fleet 
But,  on  our  side,  we  had  no  longer  an  army  to 
molest  him. — K  T,  Herald. 
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THE  LUTHERAN  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

RESOtttlONS  ON  THE  ^Aft, 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1863,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  Committee  of  tiie  General  Synod  of 
the  Srangeltcal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  were  introduced  to^  President  Lincoln  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  communicated  the 
subjoined  resolutions. 

The  Rev.  Prof  L.  Sternberg,  of  Hartwick  Semi- 
nary, New-York,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  presenting  the  i^esolutions^  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent as  foUowb : 

Mr.  President :  We  hare  the  honor,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  present  to  your 
Excellency  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
adopted  by  that  body^  at  its  late  session,  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  are  further  charged  to  assure  you  that  our 
fervent  prayers  shall  ascend  to  the  God  of  na- 
tions, that  Divine  guidance  and  support  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  vou  in  the  trying  and  responsible 
position  to  which  a  benignant  Providence  has 
called  you. 

With  your  permission,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  briefly  express  to  you  the 
sentiments  which  animated  the  Committee  and 
the  Church  they  represent,  in  view  of  the  present 
crisis  in  our  National  afi&irs. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
his  speech,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  at  ^Lancaster,  was  the  first  that  had 
been  held  since  the  troubles  in  our  country  com- 
menced ;  that  the  General  Synod  represents 
twenty-seven  district  Synods,  scattered  over 
the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  from 
twenty -two  of  which  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  that  from  the  States  in  rebellion  no  dele- 
gates were  present,  except  one  from  Tennessee, 
who  had,  in  praying  for  the  President,  avoided 
arrest  only  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  he 
conducted  divine  services  in  the  German  lan- 
go^e,  ,the  vernacular  of  many  in  the  Lutherao 
Church.  Ho  further  expressed  his  deep  convic- 
tion that  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  to  the 
prayers  of  Christians,  and  concluded  by  invoking 
the  Divine  benediction  to  rest  on  the  President 
and  on  our  beloved  country. 

RBPLT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Crentlemen :  I  welcome  here  the  representatives 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  of  the  United  States. 
I  accept  with  gratitude  their  assurances  of  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  that  enlightened,  in- 
fluential and  loyal  class  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  an 
important  crisis,  which  involves,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  our 
own  dear  land,  but  in  a  large  degree  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  in  many  countries 


and  through  many  ages.  You  wtell  know,  gen* 
tlemen,  and  the  world  knows,  how  reluctantly  I 
accepted  this  issue  of  battle  forced  upon  me,  on* 
my  advent  to  this  place,  by  the  internal  enemies 
of  our  country.  You  all  know,-the  world  knows, 
the  forces  and  the  resources  the  public  agents 
have  brought  into  employment  to  sustain  a  Gov* 
emment  against  which  there  has  been  brought 
not  one  complaint  of  real  injur^up^mmit^ed 
against  society,  at  home  or  i^oraT  You  all 
may  reooUect  that  in  taking  up  ib^  sword  thus 
forced  into  our  hands,  this  Governmen|nippealed 
to  the  prayers  of  the  {Mous  and  the  go^  and  de- 
clared that  it  placed  its  whole  dq>endence  upon 
the  &vor  of  Gbd.  I  now  humbly  and  reverently, 
in  your  presence,  reiterate  the.  acknowledgment 
of  that  dependenoei  not  doubting  that  if  it  shall 
please  the  Divine  Being  who  determines  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  that  this  shall  remain  a  united 
people,  they  will,  humbly  seeking  the  Divine 
guidance^  make  their  prolonged  national  exist- 
ence a  source  of  new  benefits  to  themselves  and 
their  successors,  and  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  mankind. 

'  KfeSOLintbNS. 

Whereoi^  Our  beloved  country,  after  having 
long  been  favored  with  a  degree  of  political  and 
religious  freedom,  security  and  prosperity,  unex- 
ampled in  the  histonr  of  the  world,  now  finds  it- 
self involved  in  a  bloody  war  io  suppress  an 
armed  rebellion  against  its  lawfully  constituted 
government;  and 

WhereaSj  The  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  sole 
rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  requires  loyal  sub- 
jection to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  because  they 
are  **  ordained  of  God,"  to  be  ^^  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers and  a  praise  to  those  who  do  well,"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  declares  that  they  who  *^  resist 
the  power**  shall  receive  to  themselves  condemna- 
tion: and 

IVhereas.  We,  the  representatives  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synods  of  the  United  States, 
connected  with  the  General  Synod  assembled  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  recognize  it  as  our  duty  to  give 
public  expression  to  our  convictions  of  truth  on 
this  subject,  and  in  every  proper  way  to  coope- 
rate with  our  fellow-citizens  in  sustaining  the 
great  interests  of  law  and  authority,  of  liberty 
and  righteousness.     Be  it  therefore 

£e$ohed,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  this  Synod,  that  the  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  this  land  is  most  wicked 
in  its  inception,  unjustifiable  in  its  cause,  unna- 
tural in  its  character,  inhuman  in  its  prosecution, 
oppressive  in  its  aims,  and  destructive  in  its  re- 
sults to  the  highest  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. 

BesoUedy  That,  in  the  suppression  of  this  re- 
bellion, and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  by  the  sword,  we  recognize 
an  unavoidable  necessity  and  a  sacred  duty  which 
the  Government  owes  to  the  nation  and  the  world ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  call  upon  our  people  to 
lift  up  holy  hands  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles, 
witheut  personal  wrath  against  the  evil  doers  on 
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tiw  one  hand,  and  without  doubting  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  on  the  other,  that  he  would 
giye  wisdom  to  the  President  and  his  counscliors, 
and  success  to  the  army  and  navy,  that  our  be- 
loyed  land  may  speedily  be  delivered  from  trea- 
son and  anarchy. 

Bciolvedj  Tint,  whilst  we  regard  this  unhappy 
war  as  a  ri^teous  judgment  of  God,  visited  upon 
as  because  of  the  individual  and  national  sins 
of  which  we  have  been  guilty^  we  nevertheless 
regard  this  rebellion  as  more  immediately  the 
natural  result  of  the  continuance  and  spread  of 
domestic  slavery  in  our  land,  and  therefore  hail 
with  unmingled  joy  the  proposition  of  our  Chief 
Magistrate,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  to  extend  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment to  any  State  in  which  slavery  exists,  which 
shall  deem  fit  to  initiate  a  system  of  constitutional 
emancipation. 

Remitted^  That  we  deeply  sympathiae  with  all 
loyal  citizens  and  Christian  patriots  in  the  rebel- 
lious portions  of  our  countjr,  and  we  cordially 
invite  their  oodperation  in  offering  united  supph- 
cations  at  a  throne  of  grace,  that  God  would  re- 
store peace  to  our  distracted  country,  reestablish 
fraternal  relations  between  all  the  States,  and 
nuike  our  land,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed,  uid  the  permanent  abode  of 
liberty  and  religion. 

BMohed,  Tlmt  our  devout  thanks  are  due  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  which  has  crowned 
our  arms ;  and  whilst  we  praise  and  magnify  his 
name  for  the  help  and  succor  he  has  graciously 
afforded  to  our  land  and  naval  forces,  in  enabling 
them  to  overcome  our  enemies,  we  regard  these 
tokens  of  his  divine  favor  as  cheering  indications 
of  the  final  triumpk  <^  our  cause. 
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PASTORAL   LETTER 

fBOM  THE  BI8ROP8  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

J)€lieered  before  the   General   Council^  in  8t 

Faula  Church,  Augueta^  Ga,^  Saturdwy^ 

2rof>.  22,  1862. 

At  your  request,  brethren  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity,  we  oondnde  the  session  of  our  First  Gene- 
nl  Council  by  presenting  to  you  and  reading  in 
your  presence  a  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  the 
mraibers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
scattered  throughout  the  confederate  States.  By 
the  mighty  power  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost  we  have 
been  permitted  to  bring  our  deliberations  to  a 
close  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace,  which  au- 
gurs well  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic ;  and  our  first  duty  is  to 
thank  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his 
Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  for  his  presence 
with  us  during  our  consultations,  and  to  the  happy 
conclusion  to  whioh  he  has  brought  our  sacred 
bbors. 

Seldom  has  any  Council  assembled  in  the 
Ohurob  of  Ohfist  under  cireumstances  needing 
Svp.  Doa  16 


his  presence  more  urgently  than  this  which  is 
now  about  to  submit  its  conclusions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Universal  Church.  Forced  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
—a  Church  with  whose  doctrine,  discipline  and 
worship  we  are  in  entire  harmony,  and  with  whose 
action,  up  to  the  time  of  that  separation,  we  were 
abundantly  satisfied  —  at  a  moment  when  dvil 
strife  had  dipped  its  foot  in  blood,  and  cruel  war 
was  desolating  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  requir* 
ed  a  double  measure  of  grace  to  preserve  the  ac- 
customed moderation  of  the  Churdi  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  oiiganic  law,  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
code  of  canons,  but  above  all,  in  the  preservation, 
without  change,  of  those  rich  treasures  of  doctrine 
and  worship  which  have  coma  to  us  enshrined  in 
our  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Cut  off  likewise  from  all  conunuaication  with 
our  fflster  churcbes  of  the  world,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  act  without  any  interchange  of  opin- 
ion even  with  our  Mother  Church,  and,  alone  and 
unaided,  to  arrange  for  ourselves  the  organisation 
under  which  we  should  do  our  part  in  caTrpn^ 
on  to  their  consummation  the  purposes  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  We  trust  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  has  indeed  so  directed,  sanctified  and  gov- 
erned us  in  our  work,  that  we  shall  be  approved 
by  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth,  and  who  are  earnest  in  preparing 
the  world  for  his  coming  in  ^orious  majesty  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  deiC8. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churph  in  the  confederate  States,  under  which 
we  have  been  exercising  our  legislatire  functions, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  fr^om  which  we 
have  been  providentially  separated,  save  tiitit  we 
have  introduced  into  it  a  germ  of  expansion  which 
was  wanting  in  the  old  constitution.  This  is 
found  in  the  permission  which  is  granted  to  ex- 
isting dioceses  to  form  themselves  by  subdivision 
into  provinces,  and  by  this  process  gradually  to 
reduce  our  immense  dioceses  into  episcopal  sees, 
more  like  those  which  'in  primitive  times  covered 
the  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  at 
present  but  a  germ,  and  may  lie  for  many  years, 
without  expansion,  but  being  there  it  gives  prom- 
ise, in  the  future,  of  a  more  close  and  constant 
episcopal  supervision  than  is  possible  under  our 
present  arrangement. 

The  canon  law,  which  has  been  adopted  during 
our  present  session,  is  altogether  in  its  spirit,  and 
almost  in  its  letter,  identical  with  that  under 
which  we  have  hitherto  prospered.  We  have 
simplified  it  in  some  respects,  and  have  made  it 
more  clear  and  plain  in  many  of  its  requirements; 
but  no  changes  have  been  introduced  which  have 
altered  cither  its  tone  or  character.  It  is  the  same 
moderate,  iust,  and  equal  body  of  ecclesiastical 
law  by  which  the  Church  has  been  governed  on 
this  continent  since  her  reception  from  the  Church 
of  England  of  the  treasures  of  an  apostolic  minis- 
try and  a  liturgical  form  of  worship. 

The  Prayer-Book  we  have  left  untouched  in 
every  partieular  save  where  a  change  of  our  civil 
government  and  the  formation  of  a  netr  nation 
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hare  made  alteration  essentially  requisite.  Three 
words  comprise  all  the  amendment  which  has 
been  deemed  necessary  in  the  present  emergency^ 
for  we  have  felt  unwilling,  in  the  existing  condi- 
•  tion  of  affairs,  to  lay  rash  hands  upon  the  Book, 
consecrated  by  the  use  of  ages,  and  hallowed  by 
associations  the  most  sacred  and  precious.  We 
gire  you  back  your  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the 
same  as  you  have  entrusted  it  to  us,  believing 
that  if  it  has  slight  defects,  their  removal  bad 
better  be  the  gradual  work  of  experience  than  the 
hastv  action  of  a  body  convened  almost  upon  the 
outskirts  of  a  camp. 

Beside  this  actual  legislation  which  we  now 
submit  to  yoUf  our  assemblihg  together  has 
given  us  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  confederate  Sfaites  which  renders 
it  our  duty  to  speak  to  you  as  chief  pastors  over 
the  flock  of  Christ,  reminding  you  of  the  peculiar 
encouragements  which  surround  us,  specifying 
the  points  toward  which  our  efforts,  as  a  Clu'ist- 
ian  Church,  should  be  directed,  and  pointing  out 
the  deficiencies  which  require  instant  Correction 
and  amendment  No  moment  seems  so  proi>i- 
tious  for  the  performance  of  this  duty  as  that  in 
which  we  are  banning  a  new  life  in  the  Church, 
and  are  preparing  to  stamp  ourselves  upon  the 
world  for  good  or  for  eviL 

Our  highest  encouragement  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  we  hold  the  sacred  trust  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  that  we  hold  it 
in  connection  ifiih  a  ministry  whose  succession 
from  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  undoubted,  and 
with  a  form  of  worship  simple  and  pure,  yet^  sub- 
lime and  scriptural  These  are  not  gills  to  make 
boast  of^  but  to  use  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  Christ^s  kingdom.  Far  from  fill- 
ing us  with  vain-glory,  their  possession  should 
humble  us  in  the  dust,  unless  we  approve  our- 
selves faithful  stewards  of  such  inestimable  treas- 
ures. To  whom  much  has  been  committed,  from 
him  will  much  be  required,  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  prove  whether  we  have  deserved  so  spiritual 
an  inheritance.  But  possessing  them,  we  may 
rightfully  feel  that  we  enter  upon  our  warfare 
with  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil,  having 
all  the  strength  that  divine  truth  and  a  divine 
commission  can  give  us. 

We  can  press  on  without  any  doubts  resting 
upon  our  hearts  as  to  the  truth  which  we  are 
teaching,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments 
which  we  are  administering,  or  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  orders  which  we  are  transmitting.  Upon 
all  these  points  we  are  secure,  and  we  can  go  for- 
ward, offering  to  all  men,  witn  boldness  and  con- 
fidence, the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Whatever  hindrances 
we  may  meet,  or  whatever  contradiction  of  men 
we  may  encounter,  we  can  rest  assured  that  truth 
will  finallv  prevail,  and  that  God  will  set  his  Son 
upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion. 

Our  next  source  of  encouragement  is  that  we 
enter  upon  our  work  with  our  dioceses  fully  or- 
ganized and  with  the  means  which  Christ  has 
mstituted  in  his  Church  well  distributed  through- 
out the  confederate  States.    When  we  remember 


the  very  different  auspices  under  which  the 
nerated  fathers  of  the  American  Church  b^;an 
their  work,  and  mark  how  it  has  grown  and 
prospered,  we  should  indeed  take  courage  and 
feel  no  fear  for  the  future.  In  their  case  all  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  had  to  be  organized ; 
in  our  case  we  find  these  arrangements  all  ready 
to  our  hand,  and  with  the  seal  of  a  happy  expe- 
rience stamped  upon  them.  In  their  case  every 
prejudice  of  the  land  was  strong  against  them ; 
m  our  case  we  go  forward  with  the  leading  minds 
of  our  new  republic  cheering  us  on  by  their 
communion  with  us,  and  with  no  prejudicationa 
to  overcome  save  those  which  arise  from  a  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  our  doctrine  and  worship. 

In  their  case  they  were  indeed  few  and  sepa- 
rated far  from  one  another  in  their  work  upon  the 
walls  of  Zion.  In  our  case  we  are  comparatively 
well  compacted,  extending  in  an  unbroken  chain 
of  dioceses  from  the  Potomac  to  the  confines  of  the 
republic;  Despite  all  these  disadvantages,  *'  the 
little  one  became  a  thousand  and  the  small  one  a 
strong  nation/'  and  shall  we  despond  ?  If  we  be 
watchful,*  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain, 
our  God  will  not  forsake  us,  but  will  "  lengthen 
our  cords  and  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  our 
habitations."  In  visible  token  of  this  fact,  we 
have  already,  since  our  organization,  added  to 
the  House  of  Bishops  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Willmbb 
as  Bishop  of  Alabama,  and  received  into  commu- 
nion with  the  Church  the  Diocese  of  Arkansas. 

Another  source  of  encouragement  is,  that  there 
has  been  no  division  in  tlie  Church  in  the  confe- 
derate States.  .  Believing  with  a  wonderful  unan- 
imity, that  the  providence  of  God  had  guided  our 
footsteps,  and  for  his  own  inscrutable  purposes 
had  forced  us  into  a  separate  oi^gaoization,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  embarrass  us  in  the  prelimi- 
nary movements  which  have  conducted  us  to  our 
present  position.  With  one  mind  and  with  one 
heart  we  have  entered  upon  this  blessed  work, 
and  we  stand  together  this  day  a  band  of  bro- 
thers, one  in  faith,  one  in  hope,  one  in  charity. 
There  may  be  among  us,  as  there  always  must 
be,  minute  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  keeping  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  We  are  all  satis- 
fied that  we  are  walking  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
tliat  the  light  of  God  a  countenance  has  been 
wonderfully  lifted  up  upon  us.  He  has  comfort- 
ed us  in  our  darkest  hours,  and  has  not  permit- 
ted our  hearts  to  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

These  striking  encouragements  vouchsaftMi  to 
us  from  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
should  fill  our  hearts  with  earnest  devotedness, 
and  should  lead  us  even  now  to  inquire :  ^*  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  us  do  ?  "  And  the  answer 
to  this  question  will  lead  us,  your  chief  pastors, 
to  specify  the  points  toward  which  our  efforts,  as 
a  Christian  Church,  should  be  especially  directed. 

Christ  has  founded  his  Church  upon  love  — 
for  God  is  lov&  It  is  the  highest  of  all  Christian 
graces.  **  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 
Charity!  not  merely  almsgiving,  which  is  only 
one  of  its  manifestationS|  but  love  I   Ohristiaa 
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love  I  As  Christ  obr  Lord  loved  the  world  so 
divinely  that  he  was  satisfied  to  suffer  all  things 
for  its  redemption,  so  does  he  command  us  to 
love  one  another,  and  to  be  ready  to  do  all  things 
for  each  other's  salvation. 

This  was  his  especial  commandment :  "A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  And  this  is  truly  not  only  the  new 
commandment,  but  the  summary  of  all  the  com- 
mandments. The  whole  Gospel  is  redolent  with 
it,  with  a  broad,  comprehensive,  all-embracing 
love,  appointed,  like  Aaron*s  rod,  to  swallow  up 
oil  the  other  Christian  graces,  and  to  manifest 
the  spiritual  glory  of  God  in  Christ  A  church 
without  love!  What  could  you  augur  of  a 
Church  of  God  without  faith,  or  a  Church  of 
Christ  without  hope  ?  But  love  is  a  higher  grace 
than  either  faith  or  hope,  and  its  absence  from  a 
church  IS  just  the  absence*  of  the  very  life-blood 
from  the  body. 

Our  first  duty,  therefore,  as  the  children  of 
God,  is  to  send  forth  from  this  Council  our 
greetings  of  love  to^the  churches  of  God  all  the 
world  over.  We  greet  them  in  Christ,  and  rejoice 
that  they  are  partakers  with  us  of  all  the  grace 
which  is  treasured  up  in  him.  We  lay  down 
to-day  before  the  altar  of  the  Crucified  all  our 
burdens  of  sin,  and  offer  our  prayers  for  the 
Church  militant  upon  earth.  Whatever  may  be 
their  aspect  toward  us  politically,  we  cannot  for- 
get that  they  rejoice  with  us  "  in  the  one  Lord, 
the  one  faith,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,"  and  we  wish  them  God  speed  fti 
all  the  sacred  ministries  of  the  Church.  Kothing 
but  love  is  consonant  with  the  exhibition  of 
Christ^s  love  which  is  manifested  in  his  Church, 
and  any  note  of  man's  bitterness,  except  against 
sin,  would  be  a  sound  of  discord  mingling  with 
the  sweetest  harmonies  of  earth  and  heaven.  We 
rejoice  in  this  golden  chord  which  binds  us  toge- 
ther in  Christ  our  Redeemer,  and,  like  the  ladder 
which  Jacob  saw  in  a  vision,  with  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  may  it 
ever  be  the  channel  along  which  shall  flash  the 
Christian  greetings  of  the  children  of  God. 

But  while  we  send  forth  this  love  to  the  whole 
Church  militant  upon  earth,  let  us  not  forget  that 
special  love  is  due  by  us  toward  those  of  our  own 
household.  To  us  have  been  committed  the 
treasures  of  the  Church,  and  those  of  our  own 
kindred  and  lineage,  who  have  sprung  from  our 
loins  both  naturally  and  spiritually,  who  are  now 
united  with  us  in  a  sacred  conflict  for  the  dearest 
rights  of  man,  ask  us  for  the  bread  of  life.  They 
pray  us  for  that  which  we  are  commanded  to 
give,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  They  put 
in  no  claim  for  any  thing  worldly,  for  any  tlung 
lUten  from  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Their 
petition  is,  that  we  will  fulfil  the  very  purpose 
of  our  institution,  and  give  them  the  means  of 
mce.  Every  claim  which  man  can  have  upon 
nis  fellow-man  they  have  upon  us,  and  having 
^ese  claims,  they  ask  only  for  the  Church. 

They  pray  us  not  to  let  them  perish  in  the 
wildemess — not  to  permit  them  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  sweet  oommunion  of  the  Church.     ^'  I^" 


says  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  Christian  professors, 
and  alluding  to  mere  earthly  things,  **  any  pro- 
vide not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  them  o! 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."  What  shall  we  say  of 
that  Church  which  shall  not  provide  for  its  own 
children  ?  How  can  it  hope  to  be  watered  itself 
with  gracious  rain  from  heaven,  when  it  hoards 
up  for  itself  the  river  of  life,  which  1s  ordained 
to  flow  through  its  channels  of  grace  ? 

Many  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  are 
missionary  ground.  The  population  is  sparse 
and  scattered;  the  children  of  the  Church  are 
few  and  far  between ;  the  priests  of  the  Lord  can 
reach  them  only  after  great  labor  and  privation. 
Hitherto  has  their  scanty  subsistence  been  eked 
out 'from  the  common  treasury  of  our  united 
Church.  Cut  off  from  that  resource  by  our  poli- 
tical action,  in  which  they  have  heartily  acquiesc- 
ed, they  turn  to  us  and  pray  us  to  do  at  least  as 
much  for  them  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
do  for  the  Church  from  which  they  have  been 
separated  by  a  civil  necessity.  We  can  do  what 
they  ask,  and  we  ought  cheerfully  to  do  it  Un- 
less we  take  care  that  the  Gospel  is  sent  to  these 
isiolated  children  of  the  Church,  who  will  heed 
their  cry  ?  They  have  no  Church  to  cry  to,  but 
the  Church  which  we  now  represent ;  they  cast 
themselves  upon  us  in  full  faith  that  we  will  do 
our  whole  duty  toward  them.  They  are  one  with 
us  in  faith,  in  care,  in  suffering ;  they  are  bearing 
like  evils  with  those  which  disturb  us,  and  they 
have  no  worship  to  cheer  and  support  them,  no 
Gospel  to  preach  to  them  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering. For  Christ's  sake  they  pray  that  they 
may  be  given  at  least  a  mother*8  bosom  to  die 
upon. 

Voices  of  supplication  come  to  us  also  from  the 
distant  shores  of  Africa  and  the  East,  but  only 
their  echo  reaches  us  from  the  throne  of  grace. 
The  policy  of  man  has  shut  out  those  utterances 
from  us.  How  can  it  help  their  cause  to  separate 
the  children  of  God  from  one  another  ?  He  only 
knows,  but  we  can  hear  them  when  we  kneel  in 
prayer,  and  commune  with  their  spirits  through 
the  spirit  of  Christ  But  God  is  perchance  in 
tending,  through  these  inscrutable  measures,  to 
shut  us  up  to  that  great  work  which  he  has  plac- 
ed at  our  very  doors,  and  which  is,  next  to  her 
own  expansion,  the  Church's  greatest  work  in 
these  confederate  States.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes  has  been  thrust  upon  us  in 
such  a  wonderful  manner  that  we  must  be  blind 
not  to  perceive  that  not  only  our  spiritual  but 
our  national  life  is  wrapped  up  in  their  welfare. 
With  them  we  stand  or  fall,  and  God  will  not 
permit  us  to  be  separated  in  interest  or  in  for- 
tune. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Church  should 
press  more  urgently  than  she  has  hitherto  done 
upon  her  laity  the  solenm  &ct  that  the  slaves  of 
the  South  are  not  merely  so  mueh  property,  but 
are  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  as  a  pe<^le,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  work  which  Gk>d  may  have 
for  them  to  do  in  the  future.  .While  under  this 
tutelage,  he  freely  gives  to  us  their  labor,  but 
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expects  us  to  g;ive  back  to  them  that  religious 
and  moral  instruction  which  is  to  elevate  them 
in  the  scale  of  being.  And  while  inculcating 
this  tiuth,  the  Church  must  offer  more  fully  her 
ministrations  for  their  benefit  <and  improvement 
Her  laity  must  set  the  example  of  readiness  to 
fulfil  their  dut^  towards  these  people,  and  her 
clergy  must  strip  themselves  of  pride  and  fastid- 
iousness and  indolence,  and  rush  with  the  zeal 
of  martyrs  to  tliis  labor  of  love. 

The  teachings  of  the  Church  are  those  which 
best  suit  a  people  passing  from  ignorance  to  civil- 
ization, because  while  it  represses' all  fanaticism, 
it  fastens  upon  the  memory  the  great  facts  of  our 
religion,  and  through  its  objective  worship  attracts 
and  enchains  them.  So  Sax  from  relaxing,  in  their 
case,  the  forms  of  the  Church,  good  will  be  per- 
manently done  to  them  just  in  proportion  as  we 
teach  them  through  their  senses  and  their  affec- 
tions. If  subjected  to  the  teachings  of  a  bald 
spiritualism,  they  will  find  food  for  their  senses 
and  their  child-like  fancies  in  superstitious  ob- 
servances of  their  own,  leading  too  often  to  crime 
and  licentiousness. 

It  is  likewise  tiie  duty  of  the  Church  to  press 
upon  the  masters  of  the  country  their  obligation^ 
as  Christian,  men,  so  to  arrange  this  institution 
as  not  to  necessitate  the  violation  of  those  sacred 
relations  which  God  has  created,  and  which  man 
cannot,  consistently  with  Christian  duty,  annul. 
The  systems  of  labor  which  prevail  in  Europe, 
and  which  are  in  many  respects  more  severe  than 
ours,  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  all  necessity 
for  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  and  of 
husbands  and  wives ;  and  a  very  little  care  on 
our  part  would  rid  the  system  upon  w^hich  we  are 
to  plant  our  national  life  of  these  unchristian  fea- 
tures. It  belongs  especially  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  uiige  a  proper  teaching  upon  this  sub- 
ject, for  in  her  fold  and  in  her  congregation  are 
found  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  slaveholders 
of  the  country.  We  r^ijoice  to  be  enabled  to  say 
th^t  the  public  sentiment  is  rapidly  becoming 
sound  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  Legislatures 
of  several  of  the  confederate  States  have  already 
taken  steps  towards  this  consummation.  Hitherto 
have  we  been  hindered  by  the  pressure  of  abo- 
litionism, Now  that  we  have  thrown  off /rom  us 
that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence,  we  should 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  faithful  to  our 
trusty  and  the  Church  should  lead  the  hoste  of 
the  Lord  in  this  work  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

Another  duty  which,  for  the  present,  devolves 
upon  the  Church,  is  an  oversight  of  the  children 
of  God,  as  they  lie  without  religion  and  without 
Christian  care  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  our 
government  Fai"  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  there 
has  been  no  Christian  supervision  of  our  soldiers, 
and  we  cheerfully  concede  all  praise  and  thanks 
to  those  who  have  done  their  duty  through  dan- 
ger and  privation ;  but  we  must  affirm  that  there 
is  still  a  ^reat  lack  of  service  on  the  Church's 
part  in  this  connection.  From  whatever  cause  it 
has  arisen,  whether  from  the  scarcity  of  clergy- 
men or  from  unwillingness  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  the  soldier's  life,  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 


ledge that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  men  who 
were  willing  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  take  th^ 
places,  not  as  soldiers  fighting  for  their  country, 
but  as  soldiers  fighting  for  the  victory  of  Christ 
over  sin  and  death.  In  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Bishops,  no  position  is  more  suited  atihis  mo- 
ment to  the  true  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  Church 
than  that  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  or  in  the  hospital ;  and  we 
would  urge  it^upon  those  ministers  who  have  been 
exiled  from  their  parishes  to  enter  upon  this  work 
as  their  present  duty,  trusting  for  support  to 
Him  who  has  said :  **  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee." 

The  most  striking  deficiency  in  t^e  Church's 
work  which  we  perceive  in  looking  at  the  Church's 
life,  is. a  lack  of  zeal  in  spreading  the  influences 
of  the  Church  through  her  services  and  sacra- 
ments. Our  ministry  has  become  too  local  and 
sedentary,  too  well  satisfied  to  sit  down  and  do 
the  work  which  it  has  undertaken  to  do,  and 
overlooking  the  fields  white  for  the  harvest  which 
are  spread  out  all  around  theifl,  and  which  cannor 
be  cultivated  save  through  their  agency.  Every 
well-established  congregation  should  consider  it- 
self as  a  centre  of  missionary  work,  and  should 
encourage  its  pastor  to  extend  his  usefulness  be- 
yond ^its  own  limits,  and  while  he  is  a  priest  to 
them,  to  be  in  some  measure  a  missionary  to  all 
about  him.  As  long  as  the  selfish  idea  is  in- 
dulged, that  a  minister  is  tied  down  to  a  local 
cdngregation,  and  has  no  business  to  work  around 
him,  the  Church  must  languish  or  increase  but 
slowly.'  •  Missionaries  cannot  be  furnished  for 
every  village  and  neighborhood,  and  they  must 
remain  uncared  for  by  the  Church,  unless  the 
settled  clergy  will  make  up  their  minds  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  operations  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  immediate  cures. 

Another  deficiency  which  requires  amendment 
is  the  little  spiritual  intercourse  which  takes 
place  among  the  clergy  in  their  work  for  tho 
Church.  Each  man  works  in  his  sphere,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  gives  nothing  to  his  brother 
clergyman,  and  receives  nothing  from  him  in  re- 
turn. When  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  Apostles, 
he  dent  theni  two  by  two,  for  the  evident  purpose 
that  they  should  support,  strengthen,  and  com- 
fort each  other.  The  spirit  of  this  action  is  very 
much  overlooked  in  the  Church,  and  the  clei^gy 
are  weakened  by  it  While  the  House  of  Bishops 
would  not  specify  any  mode  by  which  this  defect 
should  be  remedied,  it  would  recommend  to  the 
clergy  a  more  free,  spiritual  intercourse,  a  more 
frequent  interchange  of  clerical  services,  greater 
communion  in  prayer  and  in  counsel.  Many  a 
despondent  heart  would  thus  be  cheered,  and 
many  a  weak  brother  would  be  comforted  and . 
strengthened. 

Another  deficiency  which  requires  amendment 
is  the  little  spiritual  help  which  is  given  to  the 
clergy  by  the  laity.  We  have  no  reference  now 
to  the  temporal  support  of  the  clergy,  although 
we  might  well  dwell  upon  that,  but  to  the  spiritual 
help  which  a  Christiaa  laity  might  j^ve  to  tho 
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dergy.  In  reading  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
-^id  niftiiy  illustrations  of  this  truth,  and  we  per- 
eeire  how  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  was  not 
ahove  the  help  of  his  yoke-fellows  in  the  Goflpel. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  spiritual  and 
earnest  laymen  can  help  their  clergy  in  the  work 
of  the  Church,  and  under  their  guidance  and  di- 
rection can  become  valuable  missionaries  of 
Chriat,  even  while  unordained.  it  requires  sac- 
rifice and  self-denial,  but  we  must  all  remember 
that  we  are  not  our  own  but  are  bought  with  a 
price,  and  belong  to  Christ  —  body,  soul,  and 
spirit 

But  orer  and  above  all  these  special  deficien- 
cies looms  up  that  greatest  of  all  deficiencies,  the 
lack  of  the  HoTy  Spirit  in  and  with  our  churches. 
Because  of  the  degree  to  which  spiritual  influ- 
ences have  been  abused  in  our  land,  we  have 
been  tempted  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
to  forget  that  we  are  living  under  what  the  Apos- 
tle calls  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  that 
the  Church's  work  must  derive  all  its  power  from 
his  presence.  Our  danger  is  to  merge  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  mcans^f  grace,  and  overlook  the 
important  fiict  that  he  is  a  personal  agent,  acting 
indeed  through  those  means,  but  not  necessarily 
tied  to  them.  Our  Saviour  said :  "  The  wind 
btoweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  com- 
eth  or  whither  it  soeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit*'  And  as  vrith  the  indivi(9ual, 
so  with  the  Church. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  be  in  the  Church,  if  his 
presence  is  kept  there  bv  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  power,  by  a  sense  of  his  necessity,  by  a  con- 
stant prayer  for  his  presence ;  but  the  addres^ies 
to  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  instruct  us  to  be 
watchful  over  ourselves,  and  to  hold  fast  by  him 
who  is  the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
while  he  is  interceding  and  advocating  for  us  in 
heaven.  Let  the  Church  and  her  ministers  al- 
.ways  bear  in  mind  that  the  growth  of  the  Church 
and  the  vitality  of  the  Church  are  **  not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,"  saith  the  Lord. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  bid  you,  one 
and  alt,  an  affectionate  farewell.  We  cannot  but 
remember  that  when  we  last  separated  from  you 
there  stood  among  us  two  venerated  brethren, 
dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  who  have  since  en^ 
tered  into  their  rest  When  we  parted  we  knew 
it  must  be  so,  but  we  oould  not  foresee  where  the 
hand  of  death  would  fall  And,  now,  again  #e 
know,  that  separating  once  more  for  the  like 
space  of  time  we  shall  not  all  meet  again.  Whose 
shall  be  the  summons?  Well  for  us  that  the 
curtain  of  God's  providence  hides  this  knowled«^e 
fiom  UA,  teaching  us  the  leisson  of  Christian  truth, 
that  we  mu.st  all  wiftch  and  be  sober,  because  we 
know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  Ifan  cometh.  May  God's  gracious  provi^ 
dence  g^ide  you  in  safe^  to  your  homes,  and 
preserve  them  from  the  desolations  of  war.  And 
should  we  not  be  permitted  to  battle  together 
any  more  for  Christ  in  the  Church  militant,  may 
we  be  deeid^  worthy  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  Mampfaant^  where  with  prophets,  apos- 


tles, martyrs,  saints,  and  angels  we  may  ascribe 
honor  and  glory,  dominion  and  praise^  to  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
forever  t 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURGH  LANDING. 

aiENSRAL  PBBNnaS'B  SBPORT. 

(JpiHCT,  III.,  Nor.  IT,  1808. 
Col.  J.  C.  Keltim,  Assistant  Adjutant- General^ 

U.S.A.^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Colonel:  Upon  my  return  from  captivity  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  enemy,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  report  of  the  part  taken  in  the 
battle  of  the  sixth  April  las^  near  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  by  the  Sixth  division.  Army  of  West- 
Tennessee,  the  command  of  which  had  .been  as- 
signed to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  full  return  of 
the  force  which  was  subjected  to  my  control,  as 
it  appeared  upon  the  morning  of  the  engagement 
—the  same  being  marked  *' A." 

Saturday  evening,  pursuant  to  instructions  re- 
ceived when  I  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
army  of  West -Tennessee,  the  usual  advanced 
guard  was  posted,  and  in  view  of  information  re- 
ceived from  the  commandant  thereof,  I  sent  for- 
ward five  companies  of  the  Twenty-flflh  Missouri 
and  five  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Missouri 
infantry,  under  command  of  Col.  David  Moore, 
of  the  Twenty-first  Missouri.  I  also,  after  con- 
sultation with  Colonel  David  Stuart,  commanding 
a  brigade  of  Gen.  Sherman's  division,  sent  to  the 
left  one  company  of  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin 
infantry,  under  coramnnd  of  Captain  Piske,  At 
about  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening  Ool.  Moore 
returned,  reporting  some  activity  to  the  front — 
an  evident  reconnoissance  by  cavalry. 

This  information  received,  I  proceeded  to 
strengthen  the  guard  stationed  on  the  Corinth 
road,  extending  the  picket-lines  to  the  front  a 
distance  of  a  mile  ana  a  half,  at  the  same  time 
extending  and  doubling  the  lines  of  the  grand 
guard. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
sixth  April,  Col.  David  Moore,  (Twenty-first  Mis- 
souri,) with  five  companies  of  his  infantry  regi- 
mentj  proceeded  to  the  front  and  at  break  of  day 
the  advance  pickets  were  uriven  in,  whereupon 
Col.  Moore  pushed  forward  and  engaged  the  ene- 
my's advance,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hardee.  At 
this  stage  a  messenger  was  sent  to  my  headquar- 
ters, calling  for  the  balance  of  the  Twenty-first 
Missouri,  which  was  promptly  sent  forward. 

This  information  received,  I  at  once  ordered  the 
entire  force  into  line,  and  the  remaining  r^mcnts 
of  the  First  bripuie,  commanded  by  Ool.  Everett 
Peabody,  consisting  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri, 
Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  and  Twelfth  Michigan  in- 
fantry, were  advanced  well  to  the  front  I  forth- 
with,  at  this  juncture,  communicated  the  fiict  of 
the  attack  in  force,  to  Major-General  Smith  and 
Brig. -Gen.  8.  A.  Hurlbut 

Siortly  before  six  o'clock,  CoL  Datld  Moore 
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haying  been  seyerelv  wounded,  his  regiment  com- 
mence falling  back,  reaching  our  front  line  at 
about  six  o'clock,  the  enemy  being  close  upon 
his  rear.  Hereupon  the  entire  force,  excepting 
only  the  Sixteenth  Iowa,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the' field  the  day  previous  without  ammunition, 
and  the  cavalry  which  was  held  in  readiness  to 
the  rear,  was  advanced  to  the  extreme  front  and 
thrown  out  alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 
Shortly  after  six  o'clock,  the  entire  line  was  un- 
der fire,  receiving  the  assault  xhade  by  the  entire 
force  of  the  enemy  advancing  in  three  columns, 
simultaneously,  upon  our  left,  centre  and  right 

This  position  was  held  until  the  enemy  had 
passed  our  right  flank,  this  movement  being 
effected  by  the  reason  of  the  falling  back  of  some 
regiment  to  our  right  not  belonging  to  the  divi- 
sion. Perceiving  the  enemy  was  flanking  me,  I 
ordered  the  division  to  retire  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  color-line  of  our  encampment ;  at  the  same 
time  communicating  to  Generals  Smith  and  Hurl- 
but  the  fact  of  the  falling  back  and  asking  for  re- 
enforcements. 

Being  again  assailed,  in  position  described,  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  not  being  able  longer 
to  hold  the  ground  against  the  enemy,  I  ordered 
the  division  to  fall  back  to  the  line  occupied  by 
Gen.  Hurlbut,  and  at  five  minutes  past  nine  a.m., 
re-formed  to  the  right  of  Gen.  Hurlbut  and  to  the 
left  of  Brig. -Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  who  I  found 
in  command  of  the  division  assigned  to  Major- 
General  Smith. 

At  this  point  the  Twenty- third  Missouri  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Col.  Tindall,  which  had 
just  disembarked  from  a  transport  and  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  Sixth 
division,  joined  me.  This  regiment  I  immediate- 
ly assigned  to  position  on  the  left,  and  my  batte- 
ry (Fifth  Ohio)  was  posted  on  the  right  on  the 
road. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  my  line  was  again  as- 
sailed, and  finding  my  command  greatly  reduced 
by  reason  of  casualties  and  because  of  the  falling 
back  of  many  of  the  men  to  the  river,  they  being 
panic-stricken,  a  majority  of  them  having  now 
for  the  first  time  been  exposed  to  fire,  I  com- 
municated with  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  who 
sent  to  my  assistance  the  Eighth  Iowa  infantry, 
commanded  by  Col.  J.  L.  Geddes. 

After  having  once  driven  the  enemy  back  from 
this  position,  Major-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  appeared 
upon  the  field.  I  exhibited  to  him  the  disposi- 
tion of  my  entire  force,  which  disposition  received 
his  commendation,  and  I  received  my  final  or- 
ders, which  were  to  maintain  that  position  at  all 
hazards.  This  position  I  did  maintain  until  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  when  General  Hurlbut,  being  over- 
powered, was  forced  to  retire.  I  was  then  com- 
pelled to  change  fcont  with  the  Twenty-Uiird 
and  Twenty-first  Missouri,  Eighteenth  Wisconsin, 
Eighteenth  Missouri  and  part  of  the  Twelfth  Michi- 
gan, occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground  vacated 
by  Gen.  Hurlbut 

I  was  in  constant  communication  with  Generals 
Hurlbut  and  Wallace  during  the  day,  and  both 
of  thorn  were  aw^are  of  the  importance  of  holding 


our  position  until  night  When  the  gallant  Huxl* 
but  was  forced  to  retire,  Gen.  Wallace  and  my* 
self  consulted  and  agreed  to  hold  our  positions 
a^  all  hazards,  believing  that  we  would  thus  save 
the  army  from  destruction,  we  having  been  now 
informed  for  the  first  time  that  all  others  had 
fallen  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  A  few 
minutes  after  this.  Gen.  Wallace,  his  division,  ex- 
cepting the  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Geddes,  acting 
with  me  and  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Shaw, 
Twelfth  Iowa,  Colonel  Wood,  and  the  Fifty -eighth 
Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch,  retired  from  the  field 

Perceiving  that  I  was  about  io  be  surrounded, 
and  having  despatched  my  aid,  Lieutenant  Edwin 
Moore,  for  reenforcements,  I  determined  to  assail 
the  enemy,  which  had  passed  between  me  and 
the  river,  charging  upon  him  with  my  entire  force. 
I  found  him  advancing  in  mass,  completely  en- 
circling my  command,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
to  harass  him  and  retard  his  progress  so  long  as 
might  be  possible.  This  I  did  until  half-past  five 
P.M.,  when  finding  that  further  resistance  must 
result  in  the  slaughter  of  every  man  in  the  com- 
mand, I  had  to  yield  the  fight  The  enemy  suc- 
ceeded, in  capturing  myself  and  two  thousand 
two  hundred  rank  and  file,  many  of  them  being 
wounded. 

Colonel  Madison  Miller,  Eighteenth  Missouri 
infantry,  was  during  the  day  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  was  among  those  taken  prisoners. 
He  ftcted  during  the  day  with  distinguished  cour- 
age, coolness  and  ability.  Upon  Colonel  J.  L. 
Gedd«s,  Eighth  Iowa,  the  same  praise  can  be 
justly  bestowed.  He  and  his  regiment  stood  un- 
flinchingly up  to  the  work  the  entire  portion  of 
the  day,  during  which  he  acted  under  my  orders. 
Colonel  J.  S.  Alban  and  his  Lieut -Colonel  Beall, 
of  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin,  were,  until  they  were 
wounded,  ever  to  the  front  ^encouraging  their  com- 
mand. Col  Jacob  Fry,  of  the  Sixty-first  Illinois, 
with  an  undrilled  regiment,  fresh  in  the  service, 
kept  his  men  well  forward  under  every  assault 
until  the  third  line  was  formed,  when  he  became 
detached  and  fought  under  Gen.  Hurlbut  CoL 
Shaw,  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  behaved  with 
great  coolness,  disposed  his  command  very  sharp- 
ly at  every  command,  and  maintained  his  front 
unbVoken  through  several  fierce  attacks.  Colonel 
Tindall,  Lieut -Colonel  Morton  and  Major  McCul- 
lough,  of  the  Twenty-third  Missouri  infantry,  are 
entitled  to  a  high  meed  of  praise. 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  among  so  many 
gallant  men  as  surrounded  me  when  we  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Their  bravery  under  the  hottest  fire 
is  testified  to  by  the  devotion  with  which  they 
stood  forward  against  fearful  odds  to  contend  for 
the  cause  they  were  engaged  in.  To  the  officers 
and  men  who  thus  held  to  the  last  their  undaunt- 
ed front,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given. 

Captain  McMichael,  A.  A.  G.,  joined  me  when 
General  Wallace  fell.  Much  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  services  rendered  upon  the  field. 

Colonel  David  Moore,  of  Twenty-first  Missouri 
infantry,  is  entitled  to  special  mention.  Captun 
A«  Hickenlooper,  of  Fifth  Ohio  batteiy,  by  bia 
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gallant  conduct  commended  himself  to  general 
praise. 
My  staff  consisted  of  but  three  officers.  Brigade- 
f  Surgeon  S.  W.  Everett  was  killed  early  in  the 
engagement,  gallantly  cheering  the  Eighteenth 
Missouri  regiment  to  the  contest  Lieut  Edwin 
Moore,  aid-de-camp,  during  the  entire  battle  was 
by  my  side,  unless  when  detached  upon  the  dan- 
gerous service  of  his  office.  Captain  Henry  Bin- 
more,  A.  A.  G.,  was  with  me  performing  his  duty 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  until,  being  thoroughly 
exhausted,  I  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Colonel,  very  respect- 
fully, Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  M.  Pbektiss, 

Brigadier-Oenend  U.&A. 
OOLONSL  OKDDBB*S  ^PORT. 

YunoK.  Bkstor  Oonrrr,  lovi,  I 
NoTember  18,  1802.     \ 

To  Hi$  ExceUenty^  3,  J.  JTirhwood,  Governor  of 

Iowa: 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information,  a  re- 
port of  the  part  taken  by  the  Eighth  Iowa  infant^ 
ly  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  fought  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1862. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  I  ordered  the  regiment  under  arms,  and 
formed  line  of  battle  in  Iront  of  my  encampment, 
awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to  the  front  At  this 
time  the  firing  on  our  advanced  line  had  become 
general,  and  it  appeared  to  me  evident  that  we 
were  being  attacked  in  force  by  the  rebel  gen- 
eral 

After  remaining  under  arms  about  half  an 
hour,,  during  which  time  I  had  ordered  the  bag- 
gage belonging  to  the  regiment  to  be  loaded  on 
the  wagons,  and  an  extra  supply  of  ammunition 
to  be  issued  to  the  men,  I  was  ordered  by  Col. 
Sweeny,  Fifty-second  Illinois^  Brigade  Command- 
er, to  proceed  to  the  front 

On  arriving  at  our  advanced  line,  I  was  or- 
dered by  Col  Sweeny  to  take  my  position  on  the 
left  of  the  brigade  to  which  I  was  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  a  battery  immediately 
in  front  Here  the  regiment  remained  about  one 
hour,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  artillery  of 
shell  and  grape,  .killing  and  wounding  sevend  of 
my  men. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  I  was  ordered  by 
CoL  Sweeny,  through  his  aid,  Lieut  McCullough, 
Eighth  Iowa,  to  leave  my  position  and  take 
ground  to  my  left  and  front  This  change  of  po- 
sition brought  my  regiment  on  the  extreme  right 
of  Qen.  Prentiss  8  division,  and  left  of  General 
Smith's,  the  latter  being  the  division  to  which 
my  r^ment  belonged.  I  was  thus  entirely  de- 
tacheif  from  my  brigade,  nor  did  I  receive  any 
order  from  my  bri^ule  or  division  commander 
daring  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

On  arriving  at  the  point  I  was  ordered  to  de- 
fendf  I  formed  my  regiment  in  line  of  battle,  with 
my  centre,  resting  on  a  road  leading  from  Corinth 
to  Pittsburah  Landing,  and  at  right  angles  with 
mj  line.  Here  I  immediately  engaged  a  bat- 
talion of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  severe  conflict 


of  nearly  an  hour*s  duration,  in  which  I  lost 
many  of  my  men,  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  At  this  time  Captain  Hogan, 
company  F,  was  shot  dead,  and  Capt  F.  Palmer, 
company  H,  severely  wounded. 

About  one  oVIock  p.m.  Gen.  Prentiss  placed  a 
battery  in  position,  immediately  in  front  of  my 
regiment,  with  instructions  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  The  precision  of  its  fire,  which  was  direct- 
ed by  the  General  in  person,  made  great  havoc  in 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy.  It  there- 
fore became  an  object  of  great  importance  to  them 
to  gain  possession  of  the  battery.  To  this  end 
they  concentrated  and  hurled  column  after  col- 
umn on  my  position,  charging  most  gallantly  to 
the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Here  a  struggle 
commenced  for  the  retention  and  possession  of 
the  battery,  of  a  terrific  character,  their  concen- 
trated and  well-directed  fire  decimating  my  ranks 
in  a  fearful  manner.  In  this  desperate  struggle 
my  regiment  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  conspicuous  gallantry  and  coolness  of  my 
company  commanders,  Capts.  Cleaveland,  Stubbs 
and  Benson  on  the  left ;  Capts.  McCormack  and 
Bell  in  the  centre;  Capts.  Kelsey,  Geddes  and 
Lieut  Muhs  on  the  right,  by  reserving  the  fire 
of  their  respective  companies  until  the  proper 
time  for  its  delivery  with  effect,  and  the  deter- 
mined courage  of  my  men,  saved  the  battery 
from  capture,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  send- 
ing the  guns  in  safety  to  the  rear.  In  this  at- 
tack I  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Major  Andrews 
severely  in  the  head ;  and  I  here  take  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  courage  and  coolness  dis- 
played by  my  field-officers  Lieut  Col.  J.  C.  Fer- 
guson and  Major  J.  Andrews,  and  the  able  as- 
sistance rendered  by  them  on  that  occasion. 

About  three  p.h.  all  direct  communication  with 
the  river  ceased,  and  it  became  evident  to  me 
that  the  enemy  were  driving  the  right  and  left 
flanks  of  our  army,  and  were  rapidly  closing  bo- 
hind  us.  At  this  time  I  could  have  retreated, 
and  most  probably  would  have  saved  my  com- 
mand from  being  captured,  had  I  been  ordered 
back  at  this  time.  *  But  I  received  no  such  order, 
and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  hold  the  position 
I  was  assigned  to  defend  at  all  hasurds. 

Gen.  Prentiss's  division  having  been  thrown 
back  from  the  original  line,  I  chained  front  by 
my  left  flank,  conforming  to  his  movements,  and 
at  right  angles  with  my  former  base,  which  was 
immediately  occupied  and  retained  for  some  time 
by  the  Fourteenth  Iowa,  CoL  Shaw.  In  this  po- 
sition I  ordered  my  regiment  to  charge  a  battalion 
of  the  enemy,  I  think  the  Fourth  Mississippi, 
which  was  dione  in  good  order,  completely  rout- 
ing the  enemy. 

We  were  now  attacked  on  three  sides  by  the 
rebel  force,  which  was  closing  fast  around  us. 
The  shells  fh>m  our  own  gunboats  in  their  transit 
severing  the  limbs  of  trees,  hurled  them  on  my 
ranks.  It  now  became  absolutely  necessary,  to 
prevent  annihilation,  to  leave  a  position  whidi 
my  regiment  had  held  for  nearly  ten  consecutive 
hours  of  severe  fighting,  successfully  resisting 
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and  driving  back  the  enemy  in  every  attempt  to 
take  the  position  I  was  ordered  to  hold  and  de- 
fendf  with  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded.  I  ordered  my  right  to  retire.  On 
retiring  about  five  hundred  yards,  I  found  a  di- 
vision of  the  rebels,  under  Gen.  Polk,  thrown 
completely  across  my  line  of  retreat  I  perceived 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  as  we  were 
now  completely  surrounded.  Myself  and  the 
major  portion  of  my  command  were  captured  at 
six  o'clock  P.M.  of  that  day,  and  I  claim  the  honor 
for  my  regiment  of  being  the  last  to  leave  the  ad- 
vanced line  of  our  army  on  the  battle-field  of  Shi- 
loh,  on  Sunday,  sixth  of  April,  1862.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  report  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  gentlemanly  conduct  and  dignified  bearing 
of  my  ofiiccrs  and  men  during  their  captivity. 
Our  captors  had  felt  the  effects  and  well  knew 
the  courage  of  my  regiment  in  the  field,  but  had 
yet  to  learn  they  could  conduct  themselves  as 
well  under  other  and  very  trying  circumstances. 

Not  having  received  any  reliable  information 
as  to  the  true  amount  of  casualties  at  the  battle 
and  during  our  imprisonment,  I  shall  forward  an 
ofBcial  list,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  of  such  as  died  in  Southern  prisons 
through  privation  and  neglect 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  oVt  servant, 

J.  L.  Geddes, 

Colonel  Eigbth  Iowa  Infantiy. 

COLONEL  w,  a  SMrnrs  iueport. 

Captain  Lyne  Starling^  A, A,  Q, 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  Fourteenth  brigade,  in 
the  engagement  of  Monday,  the  seventh  mstant, 
at  this  place.  * 

The  brigade,  after  having  bivouacked  during 
the  night  of  the  sixth  instant,  on  the  hill  near  the 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  was  put  in  motion  Rt  six 
o'clock  A.M.,  on  the  seventh,  and  marched  to  the 
front,  and  placed  in  position  in  i)rolongation  of 
the  line  of  General  Nelson's  division,  then  hotly 
engaged. .  The  Fourteenth  regiment  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  temporarily  attach^  to  my  brigade, 
was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right,  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  on  the  left,  and  the  Twenty-sixth 
Kentucky  in  the  centre.  The  Eleventh  Ken- 
tucky was  held  in  reserve,  and  placed  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  rear  of  the  centre  oi  our  line  of 
battle,  in  a  position  covered  by  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
along  which  our  line  of  battle  extended.  Two 
companies  of  skirmishers,  one  from  the  Eleventh 
Kentucky  and  one  from  the  Twenty-sixth*  Ken- 
tucky, were  then  deployed  to  the  frt)nt  The 
skirmishers  on  our  right  soon  engaged  those  of 
the  enemy  in  an  open  field  in  front  of  the  right 
of  our  line.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  retired, 
and  all  was  quiet  in  front  of  our  line  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  our  skirmishers  again  engaged 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  this  was  soon  followed 
by  a  furious  attack  upon  our  whole  front  The 
right  recoiled,  while  the  centre  and  left  stood 
firm.  The  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky  was  then  sent 
fimrard  to  support  our  right,  and  a  heavy  cross- 


fire to  our  front  was  opened  from  Bartiett^s  bat* 
tery,  which  was  in  possession  of  our  right  The 
enemy  soon  yielded,  when  a  ronmng  fight  com* 
minced,  which  extended  for  about  one  mile  to  our 
fhmt,  when  we  captured  a  battery  and  shot  the 
horses  and  many  ^f  the  cannoniers.  Owing  to 
the  obstructed  nature  of  the  ground,  the  enthusi- 
astic courage  of  the  majority  of  our  men,  the  lag- 
gard discharge  of  duty  by  many,  and  the  dis- 
graceful cowardice  of  some,  our  line  had  been 
transformed  in  a  column  'of  attack,  representing 
the  various  grades  of  courage,  firom  reckless  dar- 
ing to  ignominious  fear.  At  the  head  of  this 
column  stood  a  few  heroic  men,  not  adequately  sup- 
ported, when  the  enemy  returned  to  the  attack, 
with  three  fresh  regiments,  in  good  order.  We 
were  driven  back  by  these  nearly  to  the  first  po- 
sition occupied  by  our  line,  where  we  again  nd- 
lied,  and  moved  forward  once  more  toward  the 
battery.  Reaching  a  ravine  to  the 'right  and  six 
hundred  paces  from  the  battery,  we  halted  and 
awaited  the  assistance  of  Mendenhall's  batterr, 
which  was  brought  into  action  on  a  knoll  withm 
half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  battery,  which  it  im- 
mediately silenced.  We  then  advanced  and  c^ 
tured  it  the  second  time,  and  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing it,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  repulse 
us.  One  of  the  guns  was  at  once  turned  upon 
the  enemy,  and  Mendenhall's  battery  was  ad- 
vanced to  nearly  the  same  position,  and  opened 
fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  column,  then 
retiring  before  General  McCook's  division  on  our 
right  This  occurred  at  about  half-past  three 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  up  to  this  time,  from  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  brigade  had  been  al- 
most constantly  engaged. 

The  Thirteenth  Ohio,  Eleventh  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Kentucky  regiments,  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  determined  valor,  and  while  they 
each  have  cause  to  regret  and  detest  the  conduct 
of  a  few  of  their  officers  and  men,  they  may 
proudly  exult  over  the  glorious  part  which  they 
took,  as  regiments,  in  the  bloody  engagement  of 
Shiloh  Fields,  > 

I  b^  leave  to  make  special  mention  of  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  the  field  and  staff-officers  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  and  Eleventh  and  Twenty-sixth 
Kentucky  regiments,  who,  witiiout  exception,  bore 
themselves  as  true  soldiers  and  efficient  officers 
through  all  the  dangers  of  the  day.  I  desire  also 
to  mention  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Frank  J.  Jones,  Thirteenth  Ohio,  actine  A.A. 
General,  and  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Hadcett,  A.D.C., 
Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  whose  conduct  throu^- 
out  the  day  was  marked  by  great  coolness  and 
daring. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  reports  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  several  regiments  constituting  my  bri- 
gade, and  beg  to  refer  to  them  for  many  particu- 
lars which  escaped  my  own  eye,  as  also  for  the 
lists  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to,  namely :  Killed,  28 ;  wound- 
edTiae ;  missing,  9.    Total,  188. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  ob't  servant, 

CoL  Wm.  S.  Smith. 
Commamllng  roarteenth  Brigade  TMlh  IMtliiOB  Army  «f  OH*. 
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Captain  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
a  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Second  brigade 
in  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  seventh  nist, 
hearing  at  my  camp/  at  "Stony  Lonesome/* 
heavy  cannonading  in  the  dh'cction  of  Pittsburgh, 
I  immediately  caused  my  command  to  be  put 
in  state  of  preparation  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  anxiously  awaited  orders.  Soon  Ma- 
jor-(}en.  W^ace  and  staff  rode  up,  and  he  gave 
me  the  de.sired  command  -to  move  to  the  scene  of 
action.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  brigade  was  in 
the  line  of  march,  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Stedman,  being  directed  by  me  to  remain  at  that 
point,  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Kinney's  Ohio 
regiment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  by  the  Adamsville  road. 

We  arrived  upon  the  field  at  Pittsburgh  at 
dark,  and  throwing  out  a  strong  force  of  pickets 
in  front  of  our  line,  we  bivouacked  in  order  of 
battle,  the  troops  laying  down  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands.  During  the  night  a  severe  thunder- 
storm came  on.  Those  who  slept  awoke  to  find 
themselves  in  a  drenching  rain.  But  they  bore 
thdr  hardships  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness. 
Capt.  Noah  Thompson,  of  the  Ninth  battery  of 
Indiana  light  artillery,  having  come  up  in  the 
night,  and  placed  his  battery  in  position  in  the 
open  field  in  firont^  at  daylight,  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh,  I  moved  the  First  Nebraska,  Lieut - 
Col.  McCord,  forward,  so  that  its  left  rested  on 
Uie  battevy.  I  then  placed  the  Twenty-third  In- 
diana, Col.  W.  L.  Sanderson,  on  the  right  of  the 
First  Nebraska,  having  the  Fifty-eighth  Ohio, 
Col.  Bausenwem,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
twa 

While  in  this  position,  Thompson's  battery 
opened  fire  upon  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  discov- 
ered upon  the  hill  directly  in  fh>nf.  Having  si- 
lenced it,  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  Wallace  in 
person  to  advance  in  echelon.  I  did  so,  across  the 
deep  ravine  and  up  the  steep  declivity  where  the 
rebel  guns  had  been  pknted,  keeping  Capt  Bau^ 
mer  and  his  company,  of  the  First  Nebraska,  as 
skirmishers  in  advance,  which  movement  was  ex- 
ecuted in  good  order.  Here  the  General  directed 
A  change  of  front  of  his  division,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  left  wheel  of  the  whole  line.    . 

Advancing  in  line  a  short  distance,  we  were 
soon  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  both 
iirtillery  and  infiintry.  Moving  forward,  we  emerg- 
4Bd  from  the  timber  into  a  small  cleared  field, 
where  Capt  Thompson,  having  moved  forward, 
also  pkmtcd  his  battery.  I  then  moved  the  bri- 
gade by  the  right  fiank  nearly  half  a  mile  into 
the  timber  again,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
our  line  to  the  right,  md  then  forward  to  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill,  where  we  remained  some 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  enemy's 
battery  was  again  silenced.  The  order  then  came 
from  uen.  Wallace  to  move  forward. 

We  did  BO,  and  emerged  from  the  timber  into 


a  laiige  open  field.  Moving  my  brigade  in  full 
line  of  battle,  reserving  our  fire,  we  crossed  a  deep 
ravine  and  passed  up  on  to  the  ridge  beyond, 
under  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from 
the  rebels.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  this  ridge,  I 
gave  the  order  to  open  on  them,  which  was 
pronely  done.  Our  fire  told  with  fiital  effect, 
for  they  immediately  fell  back.  A  few  moments 
previous  to  this,  observing  a  body  of  the  rebel 
cavalry  advandng  on  the  outskirts  of  the  timber 
on  my  extreme  right,  evidently  with  ttie  intention 
of  flanking  us,  I  directed  Col.  Sanderson,  of  the 
Twenty-third  Indiana,  to  move  by  the  right  flank 
some  twenty  rods,  so  as  to  bring  his  reghncnt  di- 
rectly in  front  of  them,  and  to  £ive  them  back — 
a  movement  which  he  promptly  and  successfully 
accomplished.  On  getting  in  fix>nt  of  them,  the 
cavalry  discharged  tneir  carbines. 

The  Twenty-third  Indiana  immediately  return- 
ed their  fire,  and  under  the  lead  of  their  Colonel 
then  pressed  forward ;  and  the  right  flank  com- 
pany of  the  First  Nebraska,  Capt  Baumer,  also 
giving  them  a  right  oblique  fire,  when  the  rebels 
at  once  fled  in  confusioa  Still  fearing  a  flank 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  observing  Colonel 
Whittlesey  coming  up  with  two  regiments,  I  rode 
to  him  and  requested  him  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  my  right,  which  he  readily  did. 

The  action  now  became  general  along  the  line* 
I  again  gave  the  order,  ^^ Forward"  and  the  line 
advanced  as  r^ularly  and  with  a  front  as  un- 
broken as  upon  the  parade-ground,  the  First  Ne- 
braska, Lieut -Col.  McCord,  moving  up  directly 
in  fh)nt  of  the  enemy's  battery. 

Advancing  about  twenty  rods,  and  finding  the 
enemy  had  made  another  stand,  I  ordered  a  halt, 
and  directed  another  fire  upon  them,  which  con- 
tinued some  fifteen  minutes^  whefi,  discovering 
the  enemy  again  receding,  We  pushed  on  nearly 
half  a  mile,  halting  as  we  ascended  the  brow  of 
each  hiU,  (the  ground  being  composed  of  hills 
and  valleys,)  and  giving  them  another  volley,  and 
then  moving  forward  again.  Perceiving  the  ene- 
my's battery  again  in  position,  supported  by 
heavy  bodies  of  infiintry,  another  halt  was  order- 
ed, and  another  fire  opened  upon  them,  which 
became  continuous  along  my  whole  line.  The 
battle  now  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  nearly 
two  hours.  The  enemy's  battery  was  exceedingly 
well  served,  it  having  obtained  an  excellent 
range. 

I  had  no  artillery  to  oppose  to  it,  but  the  fire 
of  our  iniantry  was  terrific  and  incessant,  and 
was  admirably  directed,  the  men  loading  and  fir- 
ing at  will  with  great  rapidity.  Learning  fh>m 
CoL  McCord  and  Major  Livingston  that  the  am- 
munition of  the  First  Nebraska  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  from  Miyor  Dister,  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Ohio,  that  theirs  also  was  nearly  out,  I 
rode  to  Gen.  Wallace^  who  was  on  the  left  of  the 
division,  and  requested  of  him  a  fresh  regiment 
He  at  once  ordered  forward  the  Seventy-sixth 
Ohio,  Col.  Wood^,  which  I  conducted  to  my  line, 
and  directed  the  First  Nebraska  to  file  by  thd 
right  of  conipMiies  to  the  rear^  when  the  Seventy- 
sixth  UxM  Its  place.    The  Fkst  Kebiaska  and 
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the  Ftfty-eiffhth  Ohio  then  fell  back  a  few  rods  to 
a  ravine.  These  moyements  were  executed  wUh 
perfect  order. 

My  own  ammunition-wagons  having  failed  to 
come  up,  on  account  of  the  ravines,  which  were 
impassable  for  teams,  over  which  we  had  crossed, 
Gen.  Wallace  sent  me  one  of  his  own,  which,  for- 
tunately, had  arrived  by  another  route.  The  two 
regiments  refilled  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  they  left  the  line, 
they  were  i^ain  in  their  position  before  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  enemy  was  now  fleeing.  The  Gen- 
eral here  ordered  forward  his  whole  division  in 
pursuit,  himself  leading  it,  which  was  continued 
for  a  mile  and  a  half^  when  we  bivouacked  for 
the  night 

Thus  did  we  drive  the  enemy  before  us  from 
five  o^clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  even- 
ing, never  receding  an  inch,  but  pressing  steadily 
forward  over  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  enemy 
'contesting  the  ground  rod  by  rod  with  a  courage 
and  determination  that  would  have  honored  a 
better  cause.  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  praise  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  my 
command ;  their  conduct  was  most  gallant  and 
brave  throughout  They  fought  with  the  ardor 
and  teal  of  true  patriots.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  speak  of  the  different  regiments  and  their  of- 
ficers. 

Nobly  did  the  First  Nebraska  sustain  its  repu- 
tation well  earned  on  the  field  of  DonelsOn.  Its 
progress  was  onward  during  the  whole  day,  in 
lace  of  a'  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  moving  on 
without  flinching,  at  one  time  being  an  hour  and 
a  half  in*  front  of  their  battery,  receiving  and  re- 
turning its  fire.  Its  conduct  was  most  excellent. 
Lieut-CoL  W.  B.  McCord  and  Major  R.  R  Living- 
ston, of  this  regiment,  were  constantly  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  executing  every  order  with  the 
utmost  promptness  and  idacrity.  They  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  commendation  for  their  gal- 
lantry. 

The  Twenty-third  Indiana,  by  its  conduct  on 
the  field,  won  my  unqualified  admiration.  It 
moved  constantly  forward  under  the  lead  of  its , 
brave  commander,  CoL  Sanderson,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  charging  upon  the  enemy^s  cavalry,  and  ut- 
terly routing  them.  The  coolness  and  courage 
of  the  Colonel  aided  much  in  the  success  of  the 
movements  of  the  brigade.  Lieut -Colonel  D.  C. 
Anthony,  and  Migor  W.  P.  Davis  of  the  same 
regiment,  behaved  gallantly  through  the  action, 
and  were  ever  at  the  post  of  duty.  The  former 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  The  regiment, 
with  its  Colonel  and  other  officers,  have  earned 
distinguished  honors  for  themselves  and  for  the 
noble  State  which  sent  them  into  the  field. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Ohio  proved  themselves  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
fought  with  unabated  courage  during  the  day, 
never  yielding,  but  firmly  advancing,  pressing  the 
enemy  beforer  them.  They  have  my  highest  es- 
teem for  their  noble  conduct  in  this  battle.  Col. 
Bausenwein,  Lieut-CoL  Rempel,  and  Muor  Dis- 
f  "^^ment,  were  conspicuous  for  their 

^veiy  throughout  the  day.    Ever 


exposed  to  imminent  danger,  they  readily  per- 
formed every  duty,  and  handled  their  regiment 
most  admirably. 

Most  honorable  mention  is  due  to  Surgeon  R 
B.  Harrison,  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Surgeon  of 
the  brigade,  and  to  Wm.  McClelland,  Acting  Sur- 
geon of  the  First  Nebraska,  for  their  prompt  at- 
tention to  the  wounded.  They  labored  at  the 
hospitals  with  ceaseless  devotion  for  days  and 
nights  after  the  battle  in  administering  relie£ 
Their  services  Were  invaluable. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  S.  A.  Strickland,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Adjiitant-GencFal ;  my  aids-de-camp.  Captain 
Allen  Blacker,  and  Lieut  W|n.  S.  Whitten,  and 
also  to  Lieut -Col.  Scott|  and  Capt  Richards,  of 
the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Geox^e  K  Spencer, 
who  acted  as  volunteer  aids,  for  their  prompt  con- 
veyance  and  execution  of  orders  in  the  face  of  all 
danger.  I  directed  the  men  to  lie  down  when 
not  engaged,  and  to  Rre  kneeling  and  lying  down 
as  much  as  possible,  nnd  also  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ground  whenever  it  could  be  done.  By 
adopting  this  course,  and  continuing  it  through- 
out the  day,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  our  men  were  saved. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  congratu- 
late the  General  upon  the  part  his  division  took, 
and  upon  the  success  which  attended  all  his 
movements  in  the  memorable  battle  -of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  M.  Thayer, 

Oolontl  lint  Nebmka,  GommaadtoK  Seoond  Brigadfl^ 

Third  Dlrldoa  Army  in  tiM  Viald. 

Captain  Fred.  Knbfler, 

Aailatant  A4JatoDM}enena  ndrd  DIriiloo. 

REPORT  or  AGTINa  BRIGADIE&43SMVRAL  STUART. 

HsADQVABms  BKxnm  Bbio^db,  Virni  Dmamr,  I 
Oamt  Sriloh,  April  10,  ISCi.     f 

Capt,  J,  Hi  Hdmnumd,  Astutant  AdjutanUGmi' 

eral  Fifth  Dhition : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  Second  brigade  of  Gen. 
Sherman*s  division  in  the  engagements  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  instant  The  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  commanded  by 
Lieut -Col.  Malmborg ;  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio^  CoL 
Thomas  Kilby  Smith ;  and  the  Seventy-first  Ohio, 
Col  R.  Mason,  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the 
advance,  Gen.  Prentiss's  division  being  on  my 
right  and  fVont 

In  obedience  to  Gen.  Sherman's  orders,  I  kept 
a  company  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ford  of 
Lick  Creek,  on  the  Hamburgh  road,  and  another 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^*  bark  road,'*  coming  in  oa 
the  hills  opposite  and  south-east  of  my  encamp- 
ment, as  picket-guard;  and  on  Saturday,  sent 
six  companies  out  on  the  Hamburgh  road,  with 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  sent  forward  by  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernand  to  reconnoitre  #eyond  Hambuiigh.  The 
disposition  of  my  pickets  was  reported  to  and 
approved  by  Gen.  Sherman. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
I  received  a  verbal  message  from  Gen,  Prentisa 
that  Uxe  enemy  was  in  his  front  in  force.    Soon 
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after,  my  picket  sent  iq  word  that  a  force,  with 
artillery,  was  advancing  on  the  bark  road.  In  a 
very  short  time  I  discovered  the  pelican  flag  ad- 
vancing in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Prentiss^s  headquar- 
ters. I  despatched  my  Adjutant  (Loomis,  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Ohio)  to  Gen.  Hurlbut,  who  occu- 
pied with  his  division  the  rear  of  the  centre,  to 
inform  him  that  Gen.  Prentiss^s  left  was  turned, 
and  to  ask  him  to  advance  his  forces.  The  reply 
was,  that  he  would  advance  immediately.  With- 
in fifteen  minutes.  Gen.  Hurlbut  sent  forward  a 
battery,  which  took  position  on  the  road  immedi- 
ately, by  Col.  Mason's  (Seventy -first)  headquar- 
ters. A  regiment,  (the  Forty-first  Illinois,)  as  I 
remember,  formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  this  bat- 
tery. Observing  these  dispositions,  and  expect- 
ing that  the  remainder  of  Gen.  Harftut's  division 
would  be  up  quickly,  I  established  my  line  of 
battle  accordingly,  with  the  right  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Ohio  resting  opposite  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  camp  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois—the  Fifty- 
fifth  regiment  next  on  the  left,  and  the  Fifty- 
fourth  beyond,  &cing  the  south.  I  had  two  com- 
panies of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  and  two  companies 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  detached  as  skirmishers 
on  the  hills  opposite  and  across  the  creek  or  ra- 
vine, where  the  enemy  was  endeavoring  to  plant 
a  battery,  covered  by  a  much  larger  force  of  skir- 
mishers. From  a  convenient  position  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  or  bank  north  of  the  creek,  with  my 
glass,  I  could  observe  all  their  movements. 

Having  succeeded  in  planting  their  battery  in 
m  commanding  position,  they  opened  a  fire  of 
shells  upon  us,  under  cover  of  which  the  infantry 
advanced  upon  us  diagonally  from  the  left  of 
Prentiss^s  division,  and  also  from  the  right  of 
their  battery.  I  hastened,  in  person^  to  the  bat- 
tery I  had  left  half  an  hour  before,  in  front  of 
Col  Mason^s  tent,  to  order  them  further  to  the 
east,  in  front  of  my  headquarters,  when  they 
would  have  had  a  splendid  fire,  as  well  upon  the 
enemy's  battery  as  upon  the  advancing  infantry. 
The  iatterv  had  left  mthout  firing  a  gun^  and 
the  battalion  on  its  right  had  disappeared.  For 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  right  no  soldier 
could  be  seen,  unless  fugitives  making  their  way 
to  Uie  rear.  A  large  body  of  the  enemy's  troops 
were  advancing  due  north,  toward  Mason's  camp, 
and  I  saw  that  the  position  of  my  brigade  was 
inevitably  flanked  by  an  overwhelming  and  un- 
opposed force.  Hastening  back  to  my  brigade,  I 
found  the  enemy  rapidly  advancing  on  its  fi'ont 

The  Seventy-first  Ohio  had  fallen  back,  under 
the  shelling  of  the  enemy's  guns,  to  some  posi- 
tion (as  I  am  informed  by  Capt.  Mason)  "about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear,  and  re- 
formed on  a  ridge  of  ground  very  defensible  for 
in&ntry ; "  but  I  could  not  find  them,  and  had 
no  intimation  as  to  where  they  had  gone.  Be- 
fore I  could  change  position,  the  Fifty-fifth  Illi- 
nois and  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  were  engaged,  but 
aa  soon  as  possible^  I  withdrew  them  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  formed  a  line, 
which,  extended,  would  intersect  my  first  line 
diagonally  from  north-west  to  south-east.  At 
thia  point  I  had  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  men 


of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illkiois  and  Fifty-fourth  Ohio.  I 
saw  nothing  more  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment 
through  the  fight         • 

The  enemy's  force  of  eight  re^ments  of  infant- 
ry, And  a  battery  of  four  guns,  which  had  been 
moving  on  our  right  flank,  were  here  brought  to 
a  stand,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle.  A  body  of 
cavalry  were  sent  off  on  our  (then)  right,  toward 
our  rear,  to  harass  or  cut  off  our  retreat ;  a  part 
of  the  force  which  had  attacked  our  first  front 
were  disposed  with  a  view  of  flanking  us  on  our 
present  left.  Against  this  latter  force,  (moving 
through  a  ravine  which  had  its  mouth  just  be- 
low, and  in  the  rear  of  our  extreme  left,)  I  sent 
a  detachment  of  four  companies  of  Zouaves,  (Fif- 
ty-fourth Ohio,)  under  Major  Fisher,  by  whom 
they  were  held  in  check  during  the  fight  This 
engagement  opened  the-  enemy's  line,  and  one 
being  established  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  apart  At  this  point  We  fought 
and  held  them  for  upward  of  two  hours.  The 
enemy's  lines  were  within  the  edge  of  a  grove, 
pretty  well  defended  by  trees.  The  space  be- 
tween us  was  an  open,  level  and  smooth  field. 
The  disposition  of  their  forces  was  made  deliber- 
ately, and  occupied  fully  fifteen  minutes,  after  we 
came  up  the  ground. 

Inadequate  as  I  knew  my  force  to  be,  I  was 
encouraged  to  fight  it  and  hold  my  position — 
first,  with  the  object  of  detaining  the  enemy's 
force  from  advancing  towards  the  river ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  I  received  a  message  from  General 
Mc Arthur,  (who  appeared'  in  person  somewhere 
in  my  vicinity,)  to  hold  my  position  and  he  would 
support  me  on  my  right 

I  could  not  find  the  Seventy-first  Ohio  regi- 
ment, and  had  less  than  eight  hundred  men  under 
my  command.  During  the  action,  we  observed 
a  battery  planted  south-east  of  us,  in  a  command- 
ing position  to  enfilade  our  line — ^it  was  enaployed, 
however,  with  little  beyond  threatening  ef^t,  the 
firing  being  too  high.  We  had  received  no  sup- 
port on  our  right,  (as  promised  by  General  Mc- 
Arthur.)  We  had  emptied  the  cartridge-boxes 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  our  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  Our  fire  was  so  slackened  from 
this  cause,  and  our  losses,  that  I  was  apprehensive 
of  a  forward  movement  by  the  enemy,  who  could 
easily  have  overwhelmed  us  and  thrown  us  into 
ruinous  confusion.  With  the  advice  of  Colonel 
Smith,  of  the  Fift^-fourth  Ohio,  and  Lieut -CoL 
Malmborg,  commanding  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  I 
gave  the  order  to  faM  back  through  the  ravine, 
and  re-form  on  a  hill  to  our  right  I  led  the  rem- 
nant of  mybrigade  in  good  order  to  the  point 
selected.  When  we  reached  it,  the  enemy  had 
advanced  on  our  left  with  their  battel^,  and  were 
in  a  commanding  position  within  six  hundred 
yards.  They  opened  a  fire  of  shell  upon  us,  which 
compelled  me  to  move  on  a  little  further,  shelter- 
ing the  command  as  well  as  possible  by  various 
and  circuitous  paths,  till  Ire 'reached  a  cavalry 
camp,  when  the  brigade  was  re-formed.  On  our 
way  we  were  joined  by  a  small  remnant  of  the 
Seventy-first  Ohio,  under  command  of  Adjutant 
Hart,  of  that  regiment,  (some  seventeen  or  eigh* 
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teen  men.)  Finding  that  I  "Was  beyond  the  line 
of  the  enemy,  after  consultation  I  ordered  the 
brigade  to  march  to  the  i^r  towards  the  land- 
ing, in  preference  to  sending  for  ammnnition, 
which  I  apprehended  would  not  reach  us.  With- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  batteries  the  brigade 
was  halted  by  an  officer  of  General  Grant*s  staffj 
who  stated  that  ammunition  was  being  sent  back, 
and  ordered  that  every  fragment  of  a  regiment 
moving  toward  the  landing  should  be  stopped. 

Stifferlng  from  a  wound  I  had  received  in  my 
shoulder  before  the  termination  of  our  fight,  I 
turned  the  command  over  to  Col.  Thomas  Kilby 
Smith,  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio,  (the  next  in  rank,) 
and  proceeded  to  the  landing  to  Icam  the  extent 
of  my  injuries. 

Colonel  Smith  left  the  command  to  Lieut. -Col. 
Malmborg,  temporarily,  while  he  returned  to  find 
and  unite  with  the  brigade  the  left  wing  of  his 
regiment,  which  had  become  detached  ftom  us,  in 
defence  of  our  left  fiank,  under  Major  Fisher. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Grant  passing,  ordered  Col. 
Malmborg  to  form  a  line  near  the  batteries.  Ma- 
jor Fisher  soon  came  in  with  his  men  and  joined 
the  line.  Through  Col.  Malmborg*s  efforts,  a  line 
of  over  three  thousand  men  was  formed,  compos- 
ing remnants  of  regiments  moving  toward  the 
landing.  Major  Andrews,  of  the  Seventy-first, 
here  came  up  with  a  portion  of  the  left  wing  of 
his  rt^ment,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
whom  he  had  led  to  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  he  hailed  the  gunboats,  informing  them  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  So  much  of  the  bri- 
gade were  in  the  last  engagement,  near  the  bat- 
teries. 

On  Monday  morning  the  brigade  took  the  field 
under  command  of  CoL  Smith.  Its  conduct  was 
under  the  observation  of  the  General  himself.  I 
was  not  able  to  do  more  than  to  make  an  effort 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  and  lead 
them  to  the  field,  where  they  were  ordered  for- 
ward into  the  action.  I  tufned  the  command 
over  to  Col.  Smith  soon  after.  The  experience 
of  Sunday  left  me  under  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  fkte  of  the  brigade  if  coolness,  deliberation 
and  personal  bravery  oh  his  part,  could  save  it 
from  loss  01^  disgrace. 

Col.  Smith,  fix)m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  engagement  on  Sunday,  was  constantly  at 
his  post,  rallying,  encouraging  and  fighting  his 
men,  under  mcessant  fire,  re^rdless  of  personal 
safety. 

I  was  under  great  obligations  to  Lieut -Colonel 
Malmborg,  whose  military  education  and  experi- 
ence were  of  rery  gteat  importance  to  me.  Com- 
prehending at  a  glance  the  purpose  and  object 
of  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  he  was  able  to 
advise  me  promptly  and  intelligently  as  to  the 
disposition  of  my  inen.  Be  was  cool,  discreet 
and  brave,  and  of  infinite  service  to  me. 

Adjutant  Charles  L^omls,  of  the  Fifi^-fourth 
iAiio,  who  was  my  ohly  aid,  discharged  his  duties 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  gallantry.  He 
was  intelligent,  brave,  and  is  k  very  meritorious 
officer. 
'  It  is  my  duty  to  maki)  special  mention  of  Ad- 


jutant Hart,  of  the  Seventy-first  regiment,  who, 
having  lost  his  own  r^ment,  sou^t  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Fifiy-fifth,  and  with  seventeen 
men  of  his  regiment,  fought  them  bravely  from 
first  to  last  Every  captain  in  the  Fifty-fifth  did 
his  duty,  with  one  exception,  and  he  is  under 
arrest  The  same  is  true  of  the  lieutenants,  with 
one  exception,  and  he  also  is  arrested. 
[Official]  D.  Stoart, 

(Monel  OonmiMwItng  Seeoad  BriiaSa. 

J.  H.  Hammond, 

K.  B. — Killed  and  wounded — 475. 
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GENERAL  BARRY'S  REPORT 

OF  iTRTILLKRT  OPERATIONS  AT  THB  SDBGE  0?  TORK- 
TOWN,  APRIL  6  TO  MAT  5,  1862. 

HsiDQUAnnBS  Caisr  or  AinujniT,  ) 

Abmt  or  THB  Potomac,  May  S,  18<tt.  f 

Br^.' General  S.  William^  Assistant  Adjutant* 

General : 

General  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  make  the  fbl- 
lowing  general  report  of  the  operations  of  the  ar- 
tillery at  the  siege  of  Torktown. 

The  army  having  arrived  in  fi-ont  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  April  fifth,  went  into  camp,  and  pre- 
parations were  at  once  commenced  for  the  siege. 
Prom  this  date  until  April  tenth,  active  recon- 
noissances  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  works  were 
pushed  hy  the  Commanding  General.  By  his  or- 
ders I  examined  the  various  inlets  and  creeks  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  nlace  for  land- 
ing the  siege-train.  Gheeseman's  Creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Poquosin  River,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  proposei!  location  of  our  works,  was 
selected  as  possessing  the  greatest  advantages  of 
deep  wat<^  a  ^od  landing,  and  facility  of  ap- 
proach. The  siege-train  dlp6t  was  established 
in  a  large  open  field  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  landing,  aifd  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
forming  the  approaches  to  the  various  batteries. 

The  siege-train  consisted  of  101  pieces  as  fol- 
lows, namely : 

2  SOO-pounder  Parrbtt  rifle-guns. 
11 100      "  "  " 

18    80 
20 

4f-inch  rlfl^  siege-guns. 
18    *'    seacoast-mortars. 
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10 
10 
10 
15 
5 
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siege-mortars. 
Ik         11 


II 


howitzers. 

Field-batteries  of  12-poundera  were  likewise 
made  use  of  as  guns  of  position. 

To  serve  this  si^Se-train  the  First  Connecticut 
artillery.  Colonel  Tyler,  (one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,)  and  the  Fifth  New-York  volunteers, 
Col.  Warren,  (eight  hundred  men,)  were  placed 
under  my  orders. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Comipanding  Oeti" 
eral  and  the  Chief  Engineer,  (Gen.  Barnard,)  the 
following  location  of  batteries,  and  distribution 
of  guns,  was  decided  upon : 
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Battbbt  No.  1. — In  front  of  Farinholt^s  house, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Wormley  Creek  and  at  its 
junction  with  York  River ;  to  command  the  wa- 
ter-front of  Yorktown  and  Globcester,  and  the 
extreme  left  of  the  enemy^s  land-side  works. 

D^Utanee.^-^OOO  yards  to  work  on  Gloucester 
Point ;  4800  yards  to  Yorktown  wharf ;  4000 
yards  to  centre  of  Yorktown;  3800  yards  to 
enemy's  long-range  rifle-guns  on  **  high  bastion/' 

Armamtnt, — 2  200-pounder  Parrott  rifle-gun^; 
5  100-pounder  Parrott  rifle-guns. 

Garrison, — 1  battexy,  First  Connecticut  artil- 
leiy,  Capt  Burke ;  Mi^or  Kellogg,  commanding. 

AATTBRT  No.  2. — 'In  front  of  enemy's  line  bear- 
ing on  Yorktown  and  Hampton  stage-road,  (in 
first  parallel) 

i>««an«.— 1800  yards' to  Red  Redoubt,  (left;) 
1900  yards  to  enemy's  long-range  rifle-guns  on 
"  high  bastion,"  (right) 

Armament — 3  4i-inch  rifle-siege-guns;  6  30- 
pounder  Parrotts ;  6  20-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison, — 2  batteries,  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery ;  1  battery,  First  battalion  New>York  artil- 
lery ;  Miijor  Hemingway,  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery, commanding. 

Battery  No.  3. — ^In  first  parallel  200  yards  to 
the  left  of  Battery  No.  2. 

i>Mton<;«.— 1900  yards  to  Red  Redoubt;  2300 
yards  to  long-range  rifle-guns  in  "  high  bastion." 

Armament — 7  20-pounder  Parrott  guns. 

Garrison^ — 2  batteries,  First  battalion  New- 
York  artillery,  Captain  Voeglee,  commanding. 

Baiteky  Na  4. — ^In  ravine  under  plateau  of 
"Moore's  house." 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings. — To  Glouces- 
ter Point  N.  28°  W.  4100  yards ;  to  Yorktown 
wharf  N.  43°  W.  3500  yards ;  to  Yorktown 
N.  49°  W.  2400  yards. 

Armament — 10  18-incb  sea-coast  mortars. 

Garris<m. — ^2  batteries  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery, Captains  Dow  and  Harmon;  Mi^or  Alex. 
Doull,  Second  New- York  artillery^  commanding 

Battery  Na  5. — Beyond  AVarwick  Court- 
House  stage-road,  in  front  of  Red  Redoubt 

Distance, — To  Yorktown  2800  yards ;  to  high 
bastion  2000  yards ;  to  Red  Redoubt  1000. 

Armament — 8  20-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison. — Battery  E,  Second  United  States 
artillery,  and  i  of  Battery  "0,"  First  batUlion 
New-York  artillery,  Capt  Carlisle,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  6. — Junction  of  Warwick  and 
Hampton  Roads. 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings. — ^To  Glouces- 
ter Point  N,  8°  R  5100  yards;  to  Yorktown 
wharf  N.  5°  W.  3900  yards ;  to  Yorktown  N, 
2776  yards ;  to  Wynn's  Mills  S.  45°  W.  2500 
yards ;  to  Red  Redoubt  N.  3^°  W.  2000  yards. 

Armament — 6  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Garrison, — 1  battery.  Captain  Burbank,  First 
Conncctiout  artillery,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  7, — In  front  of  Wynn's  Mills. 

DistancC'-'To  Wynn's  Mills  Works  1100  yards. 

Armasuietit — 6  field  12-{>ounders. 

Garrison. — ^A  field-battery. 

Battery  No.  6. — In  front  of  works  south  of 
Wynn's  Mills« 


Distance, — 1125  yards. 

Armament — 2  batteries,  (12  guns,)  field  12- 
pounders. 

Garrison, — 2  field-batteries. 

Battery  No.  9.~To  the  left  of  old  mill-dam. 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings, — To  Fort  N. 
20°  W.  1900  yards ;  to  exterior  works  N.  70* 
W.  2000  yards. 

Armament — 10  10-inch  siege-mortars. 

GarrisoTK — 2  batteries.  Captains  Cooke  and 
Rockwood,  First.  Connecticut  artillery  ;  Miyor 
Trumbull,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  10. — In  middle  of  first  parallel, 
between  right  branch  and  York  River. 

Distance,— 'To  Fort  2550  yards;  to  right 
Redoubt  2150  yards;  to  high  Redoubt  1500 
yards. 

Armament — 3  100-pounder  Parrotts ;  1  80- 
poundcr  Parrott ;  7  4i-inch  rifle  siege-guns. 

Garrison, — 2  companies  Fifth  New- York  vol- 
unteers ;  Captain  Winslow,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  IL—At  the  hea^of  ravine  "E." 

Distance  and  Compass-Bearings, — ^To  Gloucea* 
ter  Point  N.  9''  W.  4700  yards;  to  Yorktown 
wharf  N.  7°  W.  3650  yards ;  to  Fort  N.  18°  W. 
2600  yards.;  to  exterior  works  N.  32°  W.  2400 
yards ;  to  Wynn's  Mills  S.  52°  W.  8300. 

Armament — 4  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Garrison, — 1  company  F^fth  New-York  volun- 
teers. 

Battery  No.  12. — On  peninsular  plateau,  be- 
hind secession  huts. 

Distance  arid  Compass-Bearings. — To  exterior 
works  N.  78°  W.  2000  yards ;  to  Fort  N.  20° 
^y,  1600  yards;  to  burnt  house,  N.  9°  E.  925 
yarda 

Armament — 5  10-inch  siege-mortars ;  5  8-inch 
sie^mortars. 

Garrison, — 1  company  Fifth  New-York  volun- 
teers. 

Battery  Na  13. — Right  of  Boyau,  in  front  of 
Moore's  house. 

Distance, — To  Gloucester  Point  8000  yards; 
to  exterior  works  2400  yards;  to  Fort  1800 
yards. 

Armament — 0  30-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison,^2  companies  Fiflh  New-York  vol- 
unteers ;  Captain  Cambreling,  commanding. 

Battery  No.  14 — Extremity  (right)  of  first 
parallel. 

Distance, — To  Gloucester  Point  3100  yards; 
to  exterior  works  2500  yards ;  to  Fort  1400 
yards. 

Armament — 3  100-pounder  Parrotts. 

Garrison, — 1  battery  First  Connecticut  artil- 
lery ;  Captain  Perkins,  commanding. 

Thursday,  April  17th.— By  pushing  close  re- 
ponnoissances,  the  engineer  officers  have  seen  at 
least  50  guns  in  the  enemy's  works.  Of  these, 
33  are  on  water-front  ana  looking  down  York 
River,  of  which  23  will  bear  on  our  battery  No.  1. 
The  remainder,  17  guns,  are  on  land-front  There 
are  probably  more,  which  are  masked  by  sand 
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'rid  AY,  AprIl  1  8th.  ^-Batteries  1,  2,  8,  6,  and 
7  laid  out,  and  ground  broken  in  Nos.  1, 2^  3,  ana 
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6.  At  daylight  working  party  in  No.  1  well  cov- 
ered in ;  No.  2  less  advanced ;  No.  3  progressed 
far  enough  to  shelter  men ;  No.  6  raised  to  height 
of  solo  of  embrasures. 

Saturday,  April  19th. — CoL  Himt,  command- 
ing artillery  reserve,  ordered  to  detail  a  20- 
pounder  Parrott  battery  for  battery  No.  8,  to  oc- 
cupy it  after  dark  to-night  Also  ordered  to  de- 
tail 54  harnessed  horses  to  haul  the  100-pound- 
ers  into  No.  1  ;  the  work  to  be  continued  all 
night  Platforms  laid  and  magazine  completed 
in  No.  1,  and  all  preparations  made  for  mounting 
guns.  Rain  for  past  twenty-four  hours,  and 
ground  soft  and  slippery,  and  altogether  unfavor- 
able  for  heavy  work. 

Monday,  April  21st. — ^Battcries  4  and  5  com- 
menced. The  ofiScers  and  cannoneers  of  Ran- 
doVs  and  De  Russy*s  batteries  making  gabions 
and  fascines,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Woodbury  ;  can- 
noneers of  Lieut -CoL  Brickers  brigade,  under 
Miyor  Amdt,  revetted  the  embrasures  of  battery 
No.  7  with  gabions,  and  finished  the  battery  gen- 
erally ;  Ameses  battery  (A,  Fifth  artillery)  in  po- 
sition in  batteiT  No.  7,  relieving  Diedrich^s,  First 
battalion  New-xork  artillery ;  100  horses  hauling 
siege-guns  to  batteries  8  and  0. 

iattery  No,  1. — Received  from  d4p6t  4  100- 
pounder  Parrotts,  250  shell,  50  shot,  and  imple- 
ments; 5  100-pounders  mounted;  this  battery 
now  fully  ready  for  service. 

Battery  No,  8. — Received  from  dep6t  4  4^ 
inch  siege-guns  and.  platforms ;  2  platforms  laid. 
Battery  No,  6. — Received  from  d^pot  6  4jt-inch 
siege-guns  and  platforms.  The  artillerymen  ex- 
cavated the  terre-plein  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
inches,  and  commenced  to  lay  platforms.  A  ves- 
sel has  arrived  at  Cheeseman^s  Landing  with  13- 
inch  mortars,  number  not  known.  Arrange 
ments  are  made  to  receive  these  mortars  when 
hoisted  out  of  the  vessel,  and  when  the  present 
heavy  weather  abates,  to  tow  them  around  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  battery  in  which  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  position.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Navy  to  hoist  them 
out  of  the  transport  I  respectfully  request  that 
this  assistance  be  asked  for. 

April  22d. — Batteries  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  6  are 
now  ready  for  service,  and  are  fully  supplied  with 
implements  and  ammunition  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  magazines.  The  vessel  with  5  80-pounder 
guns  has  airived,  ancT  a  detachment  is  now  dis- 
chai^ing  her.  The  guns  will  be  disembarked  by 
three  or  four  oVlock,  and  if  the  road  is  repaired 
at  that  time,  they  will  be  at  once  hauled  out  to 
battery  No.  2.  Another  detachment  is  at  work 
on  the  18-inch  mortars;  blocks  and  tackle  for 
handling  them  have  arrived. 

April  22d,  p.m. — The  usual  detail  of  cannon- 
eers of  two  batteries  for  instruction  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gabions,  &scines,  etc. ;  harnessed 
horses  furnished  for  transportation  of  siege-guns ; 
90  barrels  of  powder  transported  from  landing  to 
d^p6t 

^  Battery  No,  1. — Two  hundred .  and  fifty  cart- 
ridges supplied  for  lOO-potinder  guns ;  magazine 
arniDged  and  drains  constructe<]. 


Battery  No.  2. — Five  platforms  for  siege-guns 
laid ;  50  rounds  of  canister  and  600  cartridges 
supplied,  and  implements  and  equipments  com- 
plete for  5  4|-inch  guns.  This  battery  is  now 
ready  for  service. 

Battery  No,  6. — ^Platforms  forti  4i-inch  guns 
laid,  and  the  guns  put  in  position.  The  follow- 
ing ammunition  was  placed  in  the  magazine  of 
this  battery :  600  cartridges,  800  shot,  800  shel^ 
100  case,  50  canister.  Implements  and  equip- 
ments also  supplied.  Battery  now  ready  for  serv- 
ice, 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  strong 
infantry  supports  be  now  placed  in  position  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  batteries  1,  2,  8,  6,  and 
6.  Batteries  8  and  6  being  particularly  exposed 
to  sorties  of  the  enemy,  should  be  more  than 
usually  well  supported,  and  I  would  therefore 
recommend  for  each  of  them  a  section  of  light  ar- 
tillery, in  connection  with  the  infantry  supports. 
April  23d. — Battery  No,  1. — No  change,  ex- 
cept oiling  guns  and  carriages,  snd  finishing 
drains  in  and  about  the  battery. 

Battery  No.  2. — Five  platforms  laid,  and  the 
battery  supplied  with  the  following  ammunition : 
250  4i-inch  shot,  850  H-wh  shell,  100  case- 
shot. 

Battery  No.  6. — Same  as  battery  No.  1.  The 
following  material  was  landed  from  transports 
and  hauled  to  the  dep6t:  42  10-inch  carcasses, 
16  hand-barrows,  8  platforms.  One  18 -inch 
mortar  was  transferred  from  transport  to  canal- 
boatj  which  is  to  carry  it  up  "VVormley  Creek. 
A  detachment  is  ordered  to  work  all  night,  to 
complete  the  transfer  of  the  remaining  4  mortars. 
The  whole  number  will  be  ready  to  be  towed  into 
position  to-morrow  night  Another  detachment 
is  ordered  to  work  all  night,  disembarking  5  80- 
pounders. 

April  24Tn. — One  hundred  and  seventy  80- 
pounder  shell,  10  80-pounder  shot^  88  shell  with 
"  Greek-fire,"  48  8-inch  carcasses,  26  10-inch  car- 
casses, transported  from  landing  to  d4p6t ;  5  80- 
pounder  Parrott  guns  transported  from  landing  to 
Battery  No.  2. 

Battery  No,  % — Five  80-pounder  Parrott  guns 
placed  in  position;  6  platforms  laid,  and  600 
rounds  80-pounder  ammunition  placed  in  maga- 
zine.    This  battery  is  now  ready  for  service. 

Eight  13-inch  seacoast-mortars  were  transferred 
from  the  transport  to  canal-boats,  and  will  to- 
night, at  high -tide,  be  towed  into  Wormley 
Creek.  Two  18-inch  mortars  and  1  200-pounder 
Parrott  gun  will  be  transferred  to-morrow,  and, 
weather  permitting,  will  also  be  towed  into  the 
*  creek. 

A  quantity  of  10-inch  sheH  and  100-pounder 
Parrott  projectiles  are  being  landed  frx>m  trans- 
ports. 

Battery  No,  5. — Six  platforms  laid.  The  guns 
will  be  in  position  tchnight,  and  by  daybreak 
ready  for  service. 

April  25th,  9  a.m.— The  5  80-pounder  Parrotts 
were  placed  in  position  in  Battery  No.  2  last 
night  Ammunition  supplied  for  the  15  guns  of 
that  battery,  and  the  guns  transf^srred  Xo  their 
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proper  platforms^  that  is,  6  20-pounders  left 
branch ;  next  in  order,  5  SO-pounders ;  and  next, 
5  4i-inch  ^ns.  Finishing  work  is  now  being 
done,  but  the  battery  is  now  ^eady  for  immediate 
service.  Eight  13-inch  seacoast-mortars,  with  a 
quantity  of  shells,  were  towed  out  of  Cheeseman^s 
Creek  fast  night,  en  route  for  Wormley  Creek. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  fleet,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  tide  was  beginning  to  ebb,  and  the  officer  de> 
tailed  by  me  to  superintend  the  work  (Major 
Webb)  was  dissuaded  by  the  pilot  and  Captain 
Missroon  from  attempting  the  passage.  The  ca- 
nal-boats were  therefore  anchored  beyond  range 
of  the  enemy*s  guns  and  view,  and  tney  will  be 
run  in  at  eight  o^ clock  to-nigh^  together  with  the 
remaining  mortars  and  200-pounder. 

April  25th,  9  p.m. — In  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  the  blocks  and  &lls  procured  from 
the  nayy,  the  transfer  of  mortars  was  necessarily 
delayed.  Two  18-inch  mortars  and  1 200-pounder 
gun  yet  remain  to  be  transhipped.  Measures 
have  been  taken  to  procure  from  Fort  Monroe 
lifting  materials  of  adequate  strength. 

Six  hundred  dO>pounder  shell  and  400  80- 
|)ounder  shot  were  transferred  from  landing  to 
d^pdt  One  large  sling- cart,  lifting-Jack,  and 
ropes  were  taken  to  Battery  No.  4,  in  readiness 
for  13-inch  mortars.  Eight  18-inch  mortars  are 
to  be  brought  into  Wormley  Creek  to-night,  at 
high-tide,  (eight  p.m.,)  and  will  be  moved  up  to 
Battery  No.  4  early  to-morrow  morning. 
•  April  26th,  9  a,m. — Two  of  the  barges  con- 
taining 8  13-inch  mortars,*  were  successfully 
taken  into  Wormley  Creek  this  morning.  The 
remaining  barge,  loaded  with  18-inch  mortar 
shells  is  nopeleasly  aground,  and  will  have  to  be 
discharged,  aiid  I  have  to  request  that  the  Engi- 
neer Department  be  ordered  to  furnish  Col.  Tyler 
with  pontoons  for  this  purpose.  No  change  re- 
ported in  any  of  the  batteries. 

April  26th,.  9  p.m. — Two  canal-boats  contain- 
ing S  18-inch  mortars  and  9  beds  ^were  brought 
into  Wormley  Creek  in  readiness  to  be  taken  up  to 
their  position  at  high-tide,  (half-past  eight  to- 
night) Major  Webb  left  Chceseman^s  Creek  at 
five  o^clock  this  afternoon  in  charge  of  two  canal- 
boats  containing  2  18-inch  mortars,  1  bed,  and  1 
200-pounder  ^n  with  chassis,  carriages  and  plat- 
form. They  will  be  brought  into  Wormley  Creek 
at  high-tide  to-night  The  following  was  landed 
from  transports  at  Cheeseman^s  Landing  and 
transported  thence  to  dep6t ;  180  10-inch  shell ; 
28  10-inch  carcasses ;  7  8-inch  carcasses ;  170  80- 
ponnder  shot ;  400  80-pounder  shell. 

BatUry  No,  1. — ^Ten  shell  from  the  large  gun 
at  Yorktown  and  two  from  Gloucester  Point,  were 
fired  this  morning  at  a  canal-boat  ashore  about 
850  feet  in  front  of  the  battery.  Fragments  of 
these  shells  struck  the  battery  in  several  places. 
The  projectile  appears  about  7-iBch  calibre  and 
about  li  inch  thick. 

Battery  Ko,  2. — The  working  party  asked  for 
this  morning,  to  complete  the  road  in  rear  of  the 
battery,  did  not  report  The  application  is  re- 
newed for  to-morrow,  as  the  work  is  deemed  to 
be  of  importance. 


Batteries  Not,  8,  6,  and  6.— No  change. 

Battery  No,  4. — Preparations  made  for  land- 
ing and  mounting  18inch  mortars.  The  roads  to 
and  from  Cheeseman^s  Oreek,  are  again  getting 
bad,  and  require  immediate  attention. 

April  27tii,  a.m. — The  200-pounder  Parrott 
and  the  remaining  2  18-inch  mortars  were  suc- 
cessfully brought  into  Wormley  Creek  just  at 
daybreak  this  morning.  Great  credit  is  due  my 
assistant  Major  Webb  for  this  work.  It  was  by 
his  energy,  perseverance,  and  coolness  during  the 
greater  portion  of  forty-eight  hours  almost  con- 
tinuous labor— for  nearly  two  hours  of  which  he 
was  under  the  enemy's  fire  of  shot  and  shell, 
that  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  move- 
ment of  this  exceedingly  heavy  material  were 
overcome. 

I  have  given  orders  to  Colonel  Tyler  (who  has 
already  entered  upon  the  execution  of  them)  to 
mount  and  place  in  position  the  mortars  and  200- 
pounder.  1  have  no  change  to  report  in  any  of 
the  batteries. 

April  27th,  p.m. — One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  barrels  of  powder  were  to-day  hauled  from 
Cheeseman^s  Landing  to  the  siege-<j[^p6t  The 
roads  to  and  from  the  landing  are  now  so  bad 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  more  than 
light  loads  over  them.  I  earnestly  requeist  that 
a  strong  working  party  bo  detailed  at  once  Ibr  its 
repairs.  The  road  in  rear  of  Battery  No.  2  is  still 
unfinished.  I  beg  to  repeat  my  application  of 
yesterday  and  of  the  day  before,  that  a  party  be 
detailed  to  complete  it 

April  28th.  —  Battery  No,  1. — Platform  for 
200-pounder  laid,  chassis,  upper  carriage,  and  gun 
mounted. 

Battery  No.  2. — Gabion  revetment  of  embra- 
sures faced  with  green  hides,  approaches  to  maga- 
zine improved  and  splinter-proofs  constructed 
over  entrance  to  same.  This  battery  was  much 
fired  at  by  the  enemy  to-day ;  one  shell  struck  in 
the  battery  and  burst ;  no  casualties. 

Battery  No.  8. — Platforms  completed,  guns 
placed  in  position,  and  magazine  filled.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  at  this  battery  by  the  ene- 
my ;  one  shell  struck  full  in  the  exterior  slope 
of  the  parapet,  and  knocked  out  two  or  three  feet 
of  earth. 

Battery  No.  4. — Four  platforms  for  IS-inch 
mortars  laid,  and  2  mortars  transferred  from 
barge  to  battery. 

Battery  No.  6. — ^No  change.  This  battery 
was  to-day  much  fired  at  by  the  enemy;  the 
firing  was  however  extremely  wild;  the  enemy 
being  apparently  uncertain  of  the  ^iie  position 
pf  the  battery. 

Battery  No.  6. — ^No  change. 

Battery  No.  9. — ^This  battery  is  not  yet  ready 
for  its  platforms;'  6  10-inch  mortars  and  beds, 
15  platforms,  and  708  shell  were  hauled  to  it  fi^m 
d4p6t 

Oheeseman^e  Landing. — Four  companies  of 
First  Connecticut  artillery  relieved  by  two  com- 
panies Fiflih  New- York  volunteers.  The  discharg- 
ing of  the  vessel  loaded  with  10-inch  shell  was 
completed.    The  vessel  on  which  are  the  10-inch 
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Beftcoaat-morUrSf  drawing  so  much  water  as  to 
be  unable  to  get  to  the  wharf  until  high-water ; 
no  mortars  were  discharged. 

April  29th. — Battery  No,  1.— The  mounting 
of  the  200-pounder  completed. 

Battery  No.  2.^  Supplied  with  mantlets  for 
fifteen  embrasurea  The  work  on  the  road  con- 
tinued. 

Battery  No,  8. —  Supplied  with  mantlets  for 
three  embrasures 

Battery  No.  4  —  Fotur  13-inch  mortairs  and 
three  becb  landed,  and  two  platforms  laid. 

Battery  No,  5. — No  change. 

Battery  No,  6. — Six  platforms  for  siege^uns 
taken  up  and  removed  to  battery  Na  10. 

Battery  No,  9, — Garrisoned  by  two  companies 
of  First  Connecticut  artillery,  and  four  10-inch 
mortars,  884  10-inch  shell  and  material  for  ten 
platforms  hauled  in. 

Battery  No.  10. —Garrisoned  by  one  company 
of  the  Fifth  New- York.  Materials  hauled  m  for 
four  platforms,  one  platform  laid,  and  two  ditto, 
partly  finished. 

Battery  No.  11. — Garrisoned  by  one  company, 
Fifth  New* York ;  getting  out  timber  and  hewing 
the  same  fbr  seacoast-mortar  platforms. 

OheeeemafCa  Landing.  —  Platform  material, 
20-pounderParrott  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of 
shell  landed. 

April  80th. — Battery  No,  1. — Opened  fire  at 
two  o^dock  P.M.  with  the  five  100-pounders  and 
one  200-pounder :  the  fire  was  fir^  directed  at 
the  wharf  at  Yorfctown,  where  the  enemy  were 
busily  engaged  discharging  six  or  seven  schoon- 
ers; the  vessels  were  soon  driven  off;  the  en- 
emy^ s  large  barbette  gun  was  directed  upon  us  at 
intervals  of  £fteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  two  of  the 
lOO-pounders  were  turned  in  that  direction  with 
good  apparent  eflBect ;  the  fire  of  the  200-pound^ 
was  directed  upon  the  vessels,  which  after  leaving 
Yorktown  whax(  took  refuge  behind  Gloucester 
Point  This  fire  was  very  efl^ctive.  The  en- 
emy's fire  was  well  directed ;  but  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  battery  effectual,  and  their  fire 
caused  us  no  casualties ;  Battery  No.  1  gives  us 
complete  control  of  the  enemy's  water-batteries 
and  wharves,  and  Gloucester.  The  expenditure 
was  as  follows,  namely : 

Solid  shot  —  5.fi:t)m  200-pounder,  one  from 
lOO-pounder  *  shell  (percussion)  16,  all  fi'om  100- 
poundor;  shell  (time-fuse)  13,  all  fix>m  100 
pounder ;  shell  filled  with  Greek-fire— 4. 

The  performance  of  the  guns  was  excellent  as 
was  also  that  of  the  iron  carriages  and  chassis. 
Most  of  the  percussion-shell  failed  to  explode, 
and  no  observable  effect  was  produced  by  the 
Greek-fire. 

Batteries  Noe^  2,  3  and  6. — No  change. 

Battery  No.  4. — One  mortai*  transferred  fi'om 
barge  and  two  mortars  mounted  and  now  ready 
for  service.  A  third  mortar  was  being  mounted, 
when  the  blocks  broke,  and  further  work  was 
delayed  for  repairs ;  816  shell  were  placed  in  the 
battery. 

^  No.  6.  — Six  4J  inch  guns  removed  to 
10. 
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Battery  No.  10.— Six  platforms  for  4^-inch 
guns  laid,  and  six  guns  placed  in  position ;  one 
platform  for  lOO-pounder  hauled  to  the  battery. 

BeUtery  No,  11. — Materials  for  platforms  si^ 
plied. 

CheeeemarCi  Landing. — ^The  following  material 
was  landed:  8  10-inch  seacoast* mortars ;  8  10- 
inch  seaooast  mortar-beds  ^4  20  pounder  Par- 
rott  g^s  and  carriages ;  4  whitworth  guns ;  IB 
18  inch  shell,  with  Greek-fire ;  a  quantity  of 
platforms,  implements,  etc. 

I  beg  to  urge  the  neoesaty  of  immediate  fur- 
ther repairs  upon  the  road  near  Gheeseman's 
Landing,  and  in  front  of  General  Hooker's  divi 
sion,  (Yoiktown  road.)    It  is  impossible  to  haul 
heavy  guns  over  that  portion  of  the  road. 

Mat  IsT,  1%%^—Battery  No.  1.— A  few  shots 
were  fired  this  afternoon  at  Yorktown  whar( 
with  what  effect,  is  not  known,  as  the  fog  was 
thick.  Fire  at  the  rate  of  one  shot  per  hour  was 
maintained  at  this  battery  all  nighty  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  transportSi  which  were  driven  away 
yesterday  afternoon,  from  returning  to  discharge 
their  freight  under  cover  of  darkness.  Some  of 
the  pintle-blocks  have  started.  Repairs  will  bo 
made  at  once. 

Battery  No,  2. — No  change ;  a  working  party 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  men  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  road. 

Batteries  Nos.  3  and  5. — ^No  change. 

Battery  No.  4. — ^Two  more  mortare  mounted ; 
3  more  mortars  dischai^d ;  5  beds  discharged,  • 
and  4. platforms  laid. 

Battery  No.  6. — Six  4f-inch  guns  and  ammu- 
nition sent  to  battery  No.  10. 

Battery  No\  9. — ^Not  yet  ready  for  i^atformSi 
and  the  magazine  not  yet  completed. 

Battery  I^o.  10. — ^Garrisoned-  by  two  compa- 
nies of  Fifth  New  York  volunteers ;  6  platforms 
laid  for  4i-inch  guns,  and  the  6  guns  placed  in 
position  ready  for  service ;  magazine  supplied  with 
100  rounds  per  gun  for  6  guns ;  one  lOO-pounder 
platform  laid,  and  material  hauled  in  for  two 
more. 

Battery  No.  11. — Material  got  out,  of  hewn 
timber  for  foundations  for  four  lO-inch  seacoast 
mortar  platforms ;  magazine  nearly  completed. 

Battery  No.  12.-— Garrisoned  by  one  company 
Fifth  New  York  volunteers ;  five  lO-inch  siege- 
mortars  hauled  in  and  platforms  for  same ;  maga- 
zine not  yet  finished. 

Battery  No  18. — Not  yet  ready  for  its  garri- 
son. 

Battery  No.  14. — ^Reported  ready  for  its  garri- 
son to-night ;  one  company  First  Connecticut  ar- 
tillery detailed,  and  platforms  will  be  laid  to- 
morrow. 

Cheeseman^a  Landing. — ^Four  20-pound6rs;  4 
Whitworth  guns,  and  5  platforms  for  100-pound- 
ers,  landed  and  sent  up  to  depot ;  four  10-inch 
seacoast  mortars  landed,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
shot,  shell  and  implements  sent  from  landing  to 
d^p6t 

Mat  2o,  1862. — Battery  No.  1. — ^Repairs  made 
to  the  platforms ;  sixty  shot  and  shell  fired  at  the 
enemy's  wharf  and  water-battery,  with  apparent 
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good  effect     The  long-ruige  gun  in  the  enemy's 
high  bastion  is  believed  ^  have  burst 

Battery  No,  2. — ^Mantlets  put  up  in  embra- 
sures; one  4i-inch  gun  transferred  to  Battery 
No.  10. 

Batteries  3,  5  and  6, — ^No  diange. 

Battery  Xo,  4, — ^Three  13-inch  mortars,  and 
8  beds  disembarked ;  4  platforms  laid  and  8  mor- 
tars mounted. 

Battery  Ko,  9. — Six  platforms  laid;  6  10- 
inch  siege-mortars  mounted. 

Battery  No.  10.— Three  platforms  for  100- 
pounders  laid;  8  chassis  and  8  carriages  for  100- 
pounders  in  position. 

Battery  Ko.  11. — Four  platforms  for  10*inch 
seacoast-mortars  laid ;  90  shell  receiyed. 

Battery  iVo.   12. — Five  platforms  for   siege- 
mortars  laid,  and  2  10-inch  mortars  placed  in 
position. 
.  Battery  No.  18. — ^Not  yet  ready. 

Battery  No,  14 — ^Platforms  for  2  lOO-poonders 
carried  into  battery ;  three  chassis  and  three  up- 
per carriages  for  ditto  Receiyed ;  2  8-inch  mortars ; 
100  shell,  and  S  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  im- 
plements and  equipments  for  same,  sent  to  head-"" 
quarters  of  General  Smith. 

Cheeseman^  Landing.-^ix  chassis  for  100- 
pounder  ^uns ;  6  carriages  for  ditto,  landed  and 
sent  to  dep6t  Large  quantities  of  implements, 
ammunition  and  ordnanoe-stores  landed  and  sent 
to  depot  I  haye  again  most  urgently  to  request 
that  a  strong  working-party  be  sent  to  complete 
the  road  in  rear  of  No.  2. 

May  8d,  l^^^.-^Battery  No.  1.— Thirtv-four 
shot  and  shell  fired  at  "big-gun  bastion"  and 
water-battery,  with  yery  good  effect  at  the  latter. 

Battery  No,  2. — Completed  the  setting  up  of 
the  mantlets.  A  working-party  on  the  rcMtd  firom 
12  M.  to  6  P.M. 

Baiter y  No.  8. — Completed  setting  up  of 
mantlets ;  1  20-pounder  platform  laid,  and  1  ad- 
ditional 20-pounder  Parrott  gun  placed  in  posi- 
tion. ^. 

Battery  No.  4. — This  battery  was  entirely 
completed;  platforms  all  laid  and  mortars  all 
mounted  at  nine  o^clock  a.m.  ;  one  hundred  bar- 
rels of  powder  placed  in  magazine,  and  imple- 
ments and  equipments  supplied.  The  battery  is 
now  ready  for  service. 

Battery  No.  6. — ^Two  additional  20-pounder 
guns  placed  in  position. 

Battery  No,  6. — Supplied  with  platforms  and 
with  634  10-inch  shell. 

Battery  No,  9. — Supplied  with  26  barrels  of 
powder,  and  implements  and  equipments.  This 
battery  is  now  ready  for  service. 

Battery  No,  10. — Laying  platforms  for  100- 
pounder,  and  placing  chassis  and  carriage  for 
ditto  in  position.  Two  badly  directed  shots  from 
No.  1  dropped  shells  into  this  battery  to-day,  of 
which  one  exploded,  fortunately  without  injury 
to  any  one. 

Battery  No,   11. — Remaining  platforms  laid 

and  ready  for  mortars ;  magazine  completed ;  two 

beds  and  1   10-inch  seacoast-mortar  hauled  in 

and  placed  in  position ;  100  more  shells  received ; 
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25  barrels  of  powder  placed  in  magazine,  with 
implements,  equipments,  etc.  This  battery  will 
be  fully  ready  for  service  in  twelve  hours  more. 

Battery  No.  12. — Remaining  platforms  laid, 
apd  the  mortars  aU  moimted  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion-; magazine  completed  and  supplied  with  pow- 
der, fuses,  implements  and  equipments.  This 
battery  is  now  fully  ready  fbr  service. 

Battery  No.  18. — ^Engineers'  work  not  yet 
completed;  armament,  garrison  and  all  artiUery 
equipment  and  supply  in  waiting.  The  battery 
can  be  made  ready  for  service  in  six  hours  after 
the  engineers  turn  it  over  to  tiie  artillery. 

Battery  No.  14.— Platforms  laid  for  8  100- 
pounder  Parrotts,  and  the  chassis  and  upper  car- 
riages placed  in  position  and  mounted.  The 
guns  and  ammunition  will  be  hauled  in  to-day, 
the  guns  mounted  to-night,  and  the  battery 
will  be  ready  for  service  at  daylight  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mat  4th,  1862. — ^The  enemy  evacuated  the 
place  during  the  night,  and  the  United  States 
troops  took  possession  at  daylight 

The  difBculties  attending  the  placing  in  position 
the  unusually  heavy  material  used  in  this  siege, 
were  very  much  increased  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  soil,  and  by  the  continuance  of  heavy  rains 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  operations. 
Oftentimes  the  heavier  guns,  in  their  tnosporta- 
tion  of  three  miles  firom  the  landing  to  the  bat- 
teries, would  sink  in  the  quicksands  to  the  axle- 
trees  of  their  travelling  carriages. 

The  efforts  of  the  best-trained  and  heaviest  of 
the  horses  of  the  artillery  reserve  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  attempts  to  extricate  them,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  haul  this  heavy  metal  by 
ha/ndy  the  cannoneers  working  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water.  In  these  labors  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  First  Connecticut  artillery  and  the  Fifth 
New- York  volunteers  exhibited  extraordinary 
perseverance,  alacrity,  and  cheerfulness.  It 
finally  became  necessary  to  construct  a  heavy 
corduroy  road,  wide  enough  for  teams  to  pass 
each  other,  the  whole  distance  from  the  landing 
to  the  d^p6t 

Whenever  it  was  practicable  to  use  horses, 
they  were  promptly  supplied  by  CoL  Hunt,  from 
the  batteries  of  the  artillery  reserve,  under  his 
command. 

At  the  suggesUon  of  Major-General  McClellan, 
a  number  of  rope  mantlets,  on  the  plan  of  those 
used  by  the  Russians  at  Sebastopol,  were  con- 
structed in  New-Tork  under  the  supervision  of 
Col.  Delafield,  and  were  forwarded  to  me  with 
great  despatch.  They  were  placed  in  the  embra- 
sures of  Batteries  2  and  8,  and  would  doubtless 
have  fully  answered*  the  same  good  purpose 
which  those  of  similar  construction  did  at  Se- 
bastopolT 

Although  all  of  the  batteries  but  two,  (and 
they  required  but  six  hours  more  to  be  com- 
pleted,) were  fully  ready  for  service  when  the 
enemy  evacuated  his  works,  circumstances  per- 
mitted fiire  to  be  opened  only  from  Battery  No.  1. 

The  ease  with  which  the  200  and  100-pounders 
of  this  battery  were  worked,  the  extraordinaiy 
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accuracy  of  their  fire,  and  the  since  ascertained 
effects  produced  upon  the  enemy  by  it^  force 
upon  me  the  conviction  that  the  fire  of  guns  of 
similar  calibre  and  power  in  the  other  batteries 
at  much  shorter  ranges,  combined  with  the  cross- 
vertical  fire  of  the  18  and  10-inch  seacoas^mor- 
tars,  would  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  surren- 
der or  abandon  his  works  in  less  than  twelve 
hours. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  great  professional 
disappointment  to  me  that  the  enemy,  by  his 
premature  and  hasty  abandonment  of  his  defen- 
sive line,  deprived  the  artillery  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  of  the  opportumty  of  exhibiting 
the  superior  power  and  efficiency  of  the  unusually 
heavy  metal  used  in  this  siege,  and  of  reaping 
the  honor  and  just  reward  of  their  unceasing 
labors,  day  and  night,  for  nearly  one  month. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  present  the  names  of 
Colonel  Tyler,  Majors  Kellogg,  Hemmingway  and 
Trumbull,  and  Captains  Perkins  and  Burke,  First 
Connecticut  artillery;  Migor  Alexander  Doull, 
Second  New-York  artillery;  Col.  Warren,  Lieut - 
Col.  Duryea,  Major  Hull,  and  Captain  Winslow, 
Fifth  New- York  volunteers,  as  conspicuous  for 
intelligence,  enexCT,  and  good  conduct  under  fire. 

My  assistant,  Mijor  Webb,  (Captain  Eleventh 
United  States  infantry,)  and  my  aids-de-camp. 
First  Lieut  John  E.  Marshall,  Second  New- York 
artillery,  and  First  Lieut  A.  G.  Verplanck,  Sixty- 
fliUi  regiment  New- York  volunteers,  carried  my 
orders,  day  and  night,  fl^equently  under  fire,  with 

Sromptness  and  gw>d  judgment  The  conduct  of 
[^jor  Webb,  in  running  the  Id-inch  seacoast- 
mortars,  with  their  material  and  ammunition,  into 
the  mouth  of  Wormley  Creek,  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  was  particularly  conspicuous  for  per- 
severance, and  groat  coolness,  and  gallantry. 

The  services  of  several  artillery  officers  were 
valuably  employed  in  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  gun  and,  mortar-batteries,  magazines, 
splinter  proofs,  traverses,  iascines,  and  gabions. 
As  they  were  under  the  exclusive  orders  of  Gene- 
ral Ilarnard,  Chief  Engineer,  I  leave  it  for  him 
to  bring  their  names  and  services  to  the  notice  of 
the  Mi\)or-General  Commanding. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient; 
B«rvant|  William  F.  Barbt, 

Brlgadler-0«neral,  Chief  of  Artillery. 


(Doc.  46.) 
CONSCRIPTION  LAW. 

AX  ACT  rOR  BNROLLIKO  AND  CALLING  OUT   THE 
NATIONAL  rOttCKS,  AND  FOB  OTHER  PURPOSES.* 

WKer4a$^  There  now  exist  in  the  United  States 
nn  InHurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  author- 
ity thereof,  and  it  is,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
iUDDi'OKH  Insurrection  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee 
to  pU  itsto  a  republican  form  of  govemmen^ 
ind  to  proiorve  the  public  tranquilhty;    and 

«he  IfouM  of  RepreeenUUret  ftbnarj  ^cntjr- 
i«agM  rtbn»ry  twtatj-«lgbth,  1808. 


whereas^  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force 
is  indispensable,  to  raise  and  support  which  ail 
persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ;  and 
whereas^  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
and  honorable  than  that  which  is  rendered  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  Union, 
and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ment: therefore,  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  .Be- 
preeentatiteM  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  all  able;>bodied  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  of  for- 
eign birth,  who  have  declared  on  oath  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  thereof  and  who  have  exercised  the 
right  of  Bufirage  in  any  State,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years,  except  as  hereinafter 
excepted,  are  hereby  declared  to  constitute  the 
national  forces,  and  shall  be  liable  to  perform 
military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
following  persons  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ex- 
cepted and  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  military  duty  undw 
the  same,  to  wit :  Such  as  are.  rejected  as  phy^ 
sically  or  mentally  unfit  for  the  service;  also, 
first,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Judges  of  the  various  Courts  of  tlie  United  States, 
the  heads  of  the  various  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States ;  second,  the  only  son,  liable  to 
military  duty,  of  a  widow,  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  support ;  third,  the  only  son  of  aged  or 
infirm  parent  or  parents  dependent  upon  his  labor 
for  support ;  fourth,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
sons  of  aged  or  infirm  parents  subject  to  draft, 
the  fjfther,  or  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother  may  elect 
which  son  shall  be  exempt ;  fifth,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  children  not  twelve  years  6ld,  having 
neither  father  nor  mother,  and  dependent  upon  his 
labor  for  support ;  sixth,  the  father  of  motherless 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  dependent 
upon  his  labor  for  support ;  seventh,  where  there 
are  a  father  and  sons  in  the  same  family  and 
household,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  or  privates,  the  residue  of 
such  family  and  household,  not  exceeding  two, 
shall  be  exempt ;  and  no  persons  but  such  as  are 
herein  excepted  shall  be  exempt ;  Provided^  how- 
ever.  That  no  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to  serve 
in  said  forces. 

Sec.  S.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
national  forces  of  the  United  States,  not  now  in 
the  military  service,  enrolled  under  this  act,  shall 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which 
shall  comprise  all  persons  subject  to  do  military 
duty  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five 
years,  and  all  unmarried  persons  subject  to  do 
military  duty  above  the  age  of  thirty-five  and 
under  the  age  of  forty-five ;  the  second  daas  shall 
compfise  all  other  persons  subject  to  do  military 
duty,  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  district,  be  called 
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into  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  those 
of  t!ie  first  class  shall  have  been  called. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  for 
greater  convenience  in  enrolling,  calling  out  and 
organizing  the  national  forces,  and  for  the  arrest 
of  deserters  and  spies  of  the  enemy,  the  United 
States  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  of  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  constitute  one,  each 
Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  one 
or  more,  as  the  President  shall  direct,  and  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  respective  States, 
as  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  State  next  preceding  the 
enrolment,  shall  constitute  one :  Provided^  That 
in  States  which  have  not  by  their  laws  been  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  Congressional  districts^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  divide 
'the  same  into  so  many  enrolment  districts  as  he 
may  deem  fit  and  convenient 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  for 
each  of  said  districts  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  a  Provost-Marshal,  with  the  rank, 
pay,  and  emoluments  of  a  captain  of  cavalry,  or 
an  officer  of  said  rank  shall  be  detailed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  a  Provost-Marshal  Gene- 
ral, appointed  or  detailed  by  the  President  of  the 
UnitcMl  States,  whose  office  shall  be  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  forming  a  separate  bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  and  whose  rank,  pay,  and 
emoluments  shall  be  those  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry. 

Sec.  6.  Arid  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
make  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the  government 
of  his  subordinates;  to  furnish  them  with  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  deserters  from  the 
army  or  any  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  militia,  when  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  commanding  officers ;  to 
communicate  to  them  all  orders  of  the  President 
in  reference  to  calling  out  the  national  forces ;  to 
furnish  proper  blanks  and  instructions  for  enroll- 
ing and  drafting ;  to  file  and  preserve  copies  of 
all  enrolment  lists  ;  to  require  stated  reports  of 
all  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates ; 
to  audit  all  accounts  connected  with  the  service 
unaer  his  direction,  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  President  may  prescribe  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provost-Marshals  to 
arrest  all  deserters,  whether  regulars,  volunteers, 
nilltiamen,  or  persons  called  into  the  service 
uoder  this  or  any  other  act  of  Congress,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  and  to  send  them  to  the 
nearest  military  comnuinder  or  military  post ;  to 
detect,  seize,  and  confine  spies  of  the  enemy  who 
shall,  without  unreasonable  delay,  be  delivered  to 
the  custody  of  the  general  commanding  the  de- 
partment m  which  they  may  be  arrested,  to  be 
tried  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  per- 
mit; to  obey  all  lawful  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  concerning  the  enrolment 
and  calling  into  service  of  the  national  forces. 

Ssa  8.  And  he  it  furiher  enacted^  That  in 


each  of  said  districts  there  shall  be  a  board  of  en* 
rolment,  to  be  composed  of  the  Provost-Marsha}, 
as  president,  and  tw^o  other  persons,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  of.  whom  shall  be  a  licensed  and  practising 
physician  and  sui^geon. 

Sec  9.  And  he  it  further  enaeted^  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  divide  the 
district  into  sub-districts  of  convenient  size,  if 
they  shall  deem  it  necessary,  not  exceeding  two, 
without  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  to  appoint,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
March  next,  and  in  each  alternate  year  therea^er, 
an  enrolling  officer  for  each  sub-district,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  proper  blanks  and  instructions ; 
and  he  shall  immediately  i^roceed  to  enroll  all 
persons  subject  to  military  duty,  noting  their  re- 
spective places  of  residence,  ages  on  the  first  day 
of  July  following,  and  their  occupation;  and 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  report 
the  same  to  the  board  of  enrolment,  to  be  con- 
solidated into  one  list,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Provost-Marshal  General  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  May  succeeding  the  enrol- 
ment Provided,  nevertheless.  That  i^  from  any 
cause,  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  section  can- 
not be  performed  within  the  time  specified,  then 
the  same  shall  be  performed  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

Sec  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
enrolment  of  each  class  shall  be  made  separately, 
and  they  shall  only  embrace  those  whose  agea 
shall  be  on  the  first  day  of  July  thereafter  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty-five  years. 

Sec  11.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
persons  thus  enrolled  shall  be  subject,  for  two 
years  after  the  first  day  of  July  succeeding  the 
enrolment,  to  be  called  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  in  service 
during  the  present  rebellion,  not,  however,  ex- 
ceeding the  term  of  three  years ;  and  when  called 
into  service  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
in  all  respects,  as  volunteers  for  three  years,  or 
during  the  war,  including  advance  p^y  and 
bounty  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  na- 
tional forces  for  military  service^  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  assign  to  each  district  the 
number  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  said  district ; 
and  thereupon  the  enrolling  board  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  m4ke  a  dnft  of 
the  required  number,  and  fifty  per  centum  in  ad- 
dition, and  shall  make  an  exact  and  complete  roll 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  so  drawn,  and  of  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn,  so  that  the  first 
drawn  may  stand  first  upon  the  said  roll,  and  the 
second  may  stand  second,  and  so  on.  And  the 
persons  so  drawn  shall  be  notified  of  the  same 
within  ten  days  thereafter  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice,  to  be  served  personally  or  by  leaving  a 
copy  at  the  last  place  of  residence,  requiring  them 
to  appeal*  at  a  designated  rendezvous,  and  report 
for  duty.  In  assigning  to  the  districts  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  furnished  therefrom,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
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▼olunteers  and  militia  furnished  by  and  from  the 
seTeral  States,  for  the  serrice  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  said  districts  are  situated, 
and  the  period  of  their  service  since  the  com- 
Tuencexnent  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  shall  so 
make  said  assignment  as  to  equalize  the  numbers 
among  the  districts  of  the  several  States,  consid- 
ering and  allowing  for  the  numbers  already  fur- 
nished as  aforesaid,  and  the  time  of  their  service. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
person  drafted  and  notified  to  appear  as  afore- 
said, may,  on  or  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  ap- 
pearance, furnish  an  acceptable  substitute  to  take 
his  place  in  the  draft,  or  he  may  pay  to  such 
person  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  authorize  to 
receive  it,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine, 
for  the  procuration  of  such  substitute,  which  sum 
shall  be  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  general  or- 
der made  at  the  time  of  ordering  a  draft  for 
any  State  or  Territory ;  and  thereupon  such  per- 
son so  furnishing  the  substitute  or  paying  the 
money  shall  be  discharged  from  further  liability 
under  that  draft;  and  any  person  failing  to 
report  after  due  service  of  notice  as  herein  pre- 
scribed, without  furnishing  a  substitute  or  paying 
the  required  sum  therefor,  shall  be  deemed  a  de- 
serter, and  shall  be  arrested  by  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal and  sent  to  the  nearest  military  post  for  trial 
by  court-martial;  unless,  upon  proper  showing 
that  he  is  not  liable  to  do  military  duty,  the 
board  of  enrolment  shall  relieve  him  from  the  draft 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  all 
drafted '  persons  shall,  on  arriving  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, be  carefully  inspected  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  board,  who  shall  truly  report  to  tlie  board  the 
physical  condition  of  each  one ;  and  all  persons 
drafted  and  claiming  exemption  from  military 
duty  on  account  of  disability,  or  any  other  cause, 
shall  present  their  claims  to  be  exempted  to  the 
board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sbc.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any 
surgeon  charged  with  the  duty  of  such  inspec- 
tion, who  shall  receive  fi'om  any  person  whomso- 
ever, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  or  agree 
directly  or  indirectly  to  receive  the  same  to  his 
own  or  another's  use  for  making  an  imperfect  in- 
spection or  a  false  or  incorrect  report,  or  who 
shall  wilfully  neglect  to  make  a  faithful  inspec- 
tion and  true  report,  shall  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and,  .on  conviction  thereof  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  nor 
less  than  two  hundred,  and  be  imprisoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  and  be  cashiered  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

Sec  16.  And  be  it  further  enaettd.  That  as 
soon  as  the  required  number  of  able-bodied  men 
liable  to  do  military  duty  shall  be  obtained  firom 
the  list  of  those  drafted,  the  remainder  shall  be 
diKchargedj  and  all  drafted  persons  reporting  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  shall  be  allowed  travelling 
pay  from  their  pUces  of  residence ;  and  all  per- 
HonM  discharged  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  shall 
'^^  allowed  travelling  pay  to  their  places  of  resid- 
^ ;  and  all  expenses  Connected  with  the  en- 
-^  ui4  draft,  including  bubsistence  while  at 


the  rendezvous,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  enrolling  and  diafting,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  prescribe ;  and  all  expenses  connected  with 
the  arrest  and  return  of  deserters  to  their  re^- 
ments,  or  such  other  duties  as  the  Provost-Mar- 
shals shall  be  called  upon  to  perform,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  arresting  desert- 
ers under  such  regulations  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  prescribe:  Provided^ 
The  Provost-Marshals  shall  in  no  case  receive 
commutation  for  transportation  or  for  fuel  and 
quarters,  but  only  for  forage,  when  not  furnished 
by  the  Government,  together  with  actual  expenses 
of  postage,  stationery,  and  clerk-hire  authorized 
by  the  Provost-Marshal  General 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any 
person  enrolled  and  drafted  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  who  shall  furnish  an  acceptable 
substitute,  shall  thereupon  receive  from  the  board 
of  enrolment  a  certificate  of  dischai^  frt)m  such 
draft,  which  shall  exempt  him  from  military  duty 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  drafted,  and 
such  substitute  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay 
and  allowances  provided  by  law  as  if  he  had 
been  originally  drafted  into,  ^e  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  such 
of  the  volunteers  and  militia  now  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  as  may  reenlist  to  serve  one 
year,  unless  sooner  discharged,  after  the  expira 
tion  of  their  present  term  of  service,,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  bounty  of  $50,  one  half  of  which  to  be 
paid  upon  such  reenlistment,  and  the  balance  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  reenlistment  And 
such  as  may  reenlist  to  serve  for  two  years,  un- 
less sooner  discharged,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  present  term  of  enlistment,  shall  receive, 
upon  such  reenlistment,  $25  of  the  $100  bounty 
for  enlistment,  provided  by  the  fif^  section  of 
the  act  approved  22d  of  July,  1861,  entitled,  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  employment  of  volunteers  to 
aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  public 
property." 

Sec  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
whenever  a  regiment  of  volunteers  of  the  same 
arm,  from  the  same  State,  is  reduced  to  one  half 
of  the  nuiximum  number  prescribed  by  law,  the 
President  may  direct  the  consolidation  of  the 
companies  of  such  regiment:  Provided,  That  no 
company  so  formed  shall  exceed  the  maximum 
number  prescribed  by  law.  When  such  consoli- 
dation, is  made,  the  regimental  ofBcers  shall  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  companies. 

Sec  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when- 
ever a  regiment  is  reduced  below  the  minimum 
number  allowed  by  law,  no  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  such  regiment  beyond  those  necessary 
for  the  command  of  such  reduced  number. 

Sec  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so 
much  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  approved  iTth 
July,  1802,  entitled,  "An  act  to  amend  an  act 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,"  and  so  forth,  as  requires  the  approval 
of  the  President  to  carry- into  execution  tiie  sen- 
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tenoe  of  a  court-martial,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, repealed,  as  far  as  relates  to  canying  into 
execution  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial 
against  any  person  convicted  as  a  spy  or  desert- 
er, or  of  mutiny  or  murder;  and  hereafter  sen- 
tences in  punishment  of  these  offences  may  be 
carried  into  execution  upon  the  approval  of  the 
commanding  general  in  the  field. 

Sec.  22.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That 
eourts-martial  shall  have  power  to  sentence  offi- 
cers who  shall  absent  themselves  from  their  com- 
mands without  leave,  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks 
to  serve  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

Sbc.  23.  Af!d  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the 
clothes,  arms,  military  outfits,  and  accoutrements 
furnished  by  the  United  States  to  any  soldier, 
«hall  not  be  sold,  bartered,  exchanged,  pledged, 
loaned,  or  given  away ;  and  no  person  not  a  sol- 
dier, or  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  possession  of  any  sijch  clothes, 
arms,  military  outfits,  or  accoutrements  furnished 
as  aforesaid,  and  which  have  been  the  subjects  of 
any  such  sale,  barter,  exchange^  pledge,  loan,  or 
gift,  shall  have  any  right,  title,  or  interest  there- 
in ;  but  the  same  may  be  seized  and  taken  wher- 
ever found  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
dvil  or  military,  and  shall  thereupon  be  delivered 
to  any  quartermaster  or  other  officer  authorized 
to  receive  the  same ;  and  the  possession  of  any 
such  clothes,  arms,  military  outfits,  or  accoutre- 
ments by  any  person  not  a  soldier  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  prima  fac%€  evidence 
of  such  a  sale,  barter,  exchange,  pledge,  loan, 'or 
gift  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  24.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  every 
person  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war 
who  shall  procure  or  entice,  or  attempt  to  pro- 
cure or  entice,  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  to  desert,  or  who  shall  harbor, 
conceal,  or  give  employment  to  a  deserter,  or 
carry  him  away,  or  aid  in  carrying  him  away, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  or  who  shall  purchase 
from  any  soldier  his  arms,  equipments,  ammuni- 
tion, uniform,  clothing,  or  any  part  thereof;  and 
any  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  any  ship  or 
▼easel,  or  any  superintendent  or  conductor  of 
ajiy  railroad,  or  any  other  public  conveyance, 
carrying  away  any  such  soldier  as  one  of  his  crew 
or  otherwise,  knowing  him  to  have  deserted,  or 
shall  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  orders  of  his 
commanding  officer,  shall,  upon  legal  conviction, 
be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  having 
cognizance  of  the  same,  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  and  he  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six 
months. 

Ssc.  25.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if 
any  person  shall  resist  any  draft  of  men  enrolled 
under  this  act  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  counsel  or  aid  any  person  to  re- 
sist any  such  draft,  or  shall  assault  or  obstruct 
any  officer  in  making  such  draft,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  service  relating  thereto,  or 
shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault  or  obstruct 
any  such  officer,  or  shall  counsel  any  drafted  men 
not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  wil- 


fully dissuade  them  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty  as  required  by  law,  snch  person  shall 
be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  Provdfet- 
Marshal,  and  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the 
civil  authorities,  and  upon  conviction  thereoi^  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  by  both  of  said  punishments. 

Sec  26.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That,  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
all  soldiers  now  absent  from  tiieir  regiments 
j  without  leave,  may  return  within  a  time  speci- 
fied, to  such*  place  or  places  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  proclamation,  and  be  restored  to  their  re- 
spective regiments  without  punishment,  except 
the  forfeiture  of  their  pay  and  allowances  during 
their  absence ;  and  all  desertors  who  shall  not  re- 
turn within  the  time  so  specified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall,'~upon  being  arrested,  be  punished  as 
the  law  proviaes. 

^  Sbc.  27.  4nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  depo- 
sitions of  witnesses  residing  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State,  territory,  or  district  in  which  military 
courts  shall  be  ordered  to  sit,  may  be  taken  in 
cases  not  capital  by  cither  party,  and  read  in 
evidence,  provided  the  same  shall  be  taken  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  and  duly 
authenticated. 

Sbc  28.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
judge-advocato  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  re- 
porter, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  and  testimony  tal^en  before  military' 
courts,  instead  of  the  judge-advocate ;  and  such 
reporter  may  take  down  such  proceedings  and 
testimony  in  the  first  instance  in  short-hand. 
The  reporter  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  faithfully 
to  perform  his  duty  before  entering  upon  it 

Sbc  29.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
court  shall,  for  reasonable  cause,  grant  a  continu- 
ance to  either  party  for  such  time  and  as  often 
as  shall  appear  to  be  just :  Provided,  That  if  the 
prisoner  be  in  close  confinement,  the  trial  shall 
not  be  delayed  for  a  period  longer  than  sixty 
days.. 

Sec  80.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in 
time  of  war,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  murder, 
assault  and  battery,  with  an  intent  to  kill,  man- 
slaughter, mayhem,  wounding  by  shooting  or 
stabbing,  with  an  intent  to  commit. murder,  rob- 
bery, arson,  burglary,  rape,  assault  and  battery, 
witi^  an  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  larceny,  shall 
be  punishable  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
martial  or  military  commission  when  committed 
by  persons  who  are  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  articles  of  war ; 
and  the  punishments  for  such  offences  shall  never 
be  less  than  those  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  territory,  or  district  in  which  they  may 
have  been  committed. 

Sec  81.  Aiid  he  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
officer  absent  from  duty  with  leave,  except  from 
sickness  or  wounds,  shall,  during  his  absence,  re- 
ceive half  of  the  pay  and  allowances  prescribed 
by  law,  and  no  more;  and  any  officer  absent 
without  leave,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
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prescribed  by  law  or  a  court-martial,  forfeit  all 
paj  or  allowances  during  sucb  absence. 

Sec.  82.  Arid  he  it  further  enact^d^  That  the 
commanders  of  regiments  and  of  batteries  in  the 
field  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant  furloughs  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  at  any  one  time  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
.  non-conunissioned  officers  and  privates,  for  good 
conduct  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commander  of  the  forced  of  which 
su<^  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  form 
a  part 

Sec.  88.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered,  during  the  present  rebel- 
lion, to  call  forth  the  national  forces  by  draft  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  this  act 

Sec.  84.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
persons  drafted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  President  to  militaxy 
duty  in  such  corps,  regiments,  or  other  branches 
of  the  service  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may 
require. 

Sec  85.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  here- 
after details  to  special  service  shall  only  be  made 
with  the  consent 'of  the  commanding  officer  of 
forces  in  the  field;  and  enlisted  men,  now  or 
hereafter  detailed  to  special  service,  shall  ndt  re- 
ceive any  extra  pay  for  such  service  beyond  that 
allowed  to  other  enlisted  men. 

Sec  36.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  War  Department,  numbered 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  in  reference  to  enlistments  from  the 
volunteers  into  the  regular  service,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  rescmded.  And  hereafter  no 
such  enlistments  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec  87.  And  he  it  further  enacted.,  That  the 
grades  created  in  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  section  eleven  of  the  act  approved  l7th 
July,  1662,  and  for  which  no  rate  of  compensa- 
tion has  been  provided,  shall  be  paid  as  follows, 
to  wit :  Regimental  commissary  the  same  as  re- 
gimental quartermaster;  chief  trumpeter  the 
same  as  chief  bugler ;  the  saddler  sergeant  the 
same  as  regimental  commissary  sergeant ;  com- 
pany commissary  sergeant  the  same  as  company 
quartermaster's  sergeant:  Provided,  That  the 
grade  of  supernumerary  second  lieutenant  and 
two  teamsters  for  each  company,  and  one  chief 
farrier  and  blacksmith  for  each  regiment,  as  al- 
lowed by  said  section  of  that  act,  be,  and 'they 
are  hereby,  abolished ;  and  each  cavahy  company 
^  may  have  two  trumpeters,  to  be  paid  as  buglers ; 
and  each  regiment  shall  have  one  veterinary  sur- 
geon, with  the  rank  of  a  regimental  sergeant- 
major,  whose  compensation  shall  be  sevens-five 
dollars  per  month. 

Sec  88.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  all 
persons  who  in  time  of  war  or  of  rebellion  against 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States,  shidl 
be  found  lurking  or  acting  as  spies  in  or  about 
any  of  the  fortifications,  posts,  quarters,  or  en- 
campments of  any  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  triable  by  a  general 


court-martial  or  military  commissiQii,  and  shall, 
upon  conviction,  sufier  death. 


Doc  47. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    GLENDALE.    VA. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  BEINTZELUAK. 

Hkadquartbui  Triiid  Corps,  Aamt  op  tbk  Potomac.  I 
Camp  kbab  HAARi8oa[*b  Bax,  Ya.,  July  81, 186S.     f 

Gen,  8.  Williame,  A.A,G.,  ffeadqttartere : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  report 
of  the  operations  of  my  corps  after  the  action  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  to  include  the  bat- 
tle of  Glendale  or  Nelson's  Farm. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  I 
received  orders  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  my 
corps  f^om  the  advanced  position  they  had  takea 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  to  occupy  the 
intrenched  lines  about  a  mile  in  rear.  About 
sunrise  the  next  day  our  troops  slowly  fell  back 
to  the  new  position,  cautioilsly  followed  by  the 
enemy,  taking  possession  of  our  camps  as  soon 
as  we  left  them.  A  map  was  sent  me,  showing 
the  positions  Gen.  Sumner's  and  Gen.  Franklin's 
corps  would  occupy. 

From  some  misapprehension.  General  Siftnner 
held  a  more  advanced  position  than  was  uidicat- 
ed  on  the  map  furnished  roe,  thus  leaving  a  space 
of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  between  the  right 
of  his  corps  and  Gen.  Smith's  division  of  General 
Franklin's  corps. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  I  was 
sent  for  to  general  headquarters,  and  was  there 
infonned  of  the  detennination  to  change  our  base 
of  operations  to  James  River. 

I  returned  to,  my  headquarters  at  Savage^s 
Station,  where  I  remained  on  the  twenty-eighth 
and  the  twenty-ninth,  urging  the  artillery  and 
wagons  across  the  railroad.  I  had  another 
crossing  prepared  a  short  distance  below,  which 
much  facilitated  the  operation.  By  half-past  ten 
A.M.  the  second  day  all  had  passed. 

At  eleven  a.m.  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  enemy 
commenced  an  attack  on  Gen  Sumner's  troops,  a 
few  shells  falling  within  my  lines.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  reports  reached  me  that  the  rebels  were 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Trent's  house,  onlv  a  mile 
and  a  half  ftom  Savage's.  I  sent  several  cavalry 
reconnoissances,  and  finally  was  satisfied  of  the 
fact  Gen.  Franklin  came  to  my  headquarters, 
when  I  learned  of  the  interval  between  his  left 
and  Gen.  Sumner's  right,  in  which  space  Dr. 
Trent's  house  is;  also,  that  the  rebels  had  re- 
paired one  of  the  bridges  across  the  Ghickahom- 
iny  and  were  advancing. 

About  two  P.M.  General  Smith's  division  com- 
menced to  appear  in  the  large  field  to  the  north 
of  Savage's,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Gen. 
Franklin  rode  up.  I  learned  from  them  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  force,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  Gen.  Sumner  to  fall  back  to  connect  with 
Gen.  Smith's  left  I  rode  forward  to  see  Gen. 
Sumner,  and  met  bis  troops  fitlling  back  on  the 
Williamsburgh  road,  through  my  lines.    Gencnra] 
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Smnner  informed  me  that  he  intended  to  make  a 
stand  at  Savage^s  Station,  and  for  me  to  join  him 
to  determine  upon  the  position. 

This  movement  of  uen.  Siimner*s  uncovering 
my  right  flank,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  at 
once  withdraw  my  troops.  I  direoted  General 
Kearny,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the  road,  to  fall 
back  so  soon  as  Gen.  Sumner^s  troops  were  out 
of  the  way,  and  to  be  followed  by  Gen.  Hooker^s. 
I  rode  back  to  find  Gen.  Sumner.  After  some 
delay,  from  the  mass  of  troops  in  the  field,  I 
found  him,  and  learned  that  the  course  of  action 
had  been  determined  on — so  returned  to  my 
command  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  railroad-cars,  ammunition  and 
provisions  still  remaining  on  the  ground.  Lieut 
Norton,  of  my  staf^  with  some  cavalry,  set  fire 
to  them. 

The  whole  open  space  near  Savage^s  Was 
crowded  with  troops  —  more  than  I  supposed 
could  be  brougnt  into  action  judiciously.  An 
Aid  from  the  Commanding  General  had,  in  the 
morning,  reported  to  me  to  point  out  a  road 
across  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  starting  fi-om  the 
left  of  Gen.  Keamy^s  position,  and  leading  by 
Brackett's  Ford.  General  Kearny,  havipg  also 
reconnoitred  it,  sent  a  portion  of  his  division 
Mid  his  artillery  by  this  road.  Feeling  it  to  be 
impossible  for  all  the  troops  to  retire  by  the 
roads  leading  by  Savage's  Station,  I  ordered  the 
whole  of  my  corps  to  take  this  iH>ad,  wKh  the 
exception  of  Osbom's  and  BramhalPs  batteries. 
These,  at  Gen.  Smith's  request,  I  directed  to  re- 
port to  him,  as  all  his  batteries  had  already  re- 
tired. I  beg  to  refer  to  Captain  Osborn^s  report 
for  the  particulars  of  the  gallant  service  rendered 
by  those  batteries  that  afternoon. 

The  road  from  General  Kearny's  left,  across 
White  Oak  Swamp,  soon  forked,  one  going  by 
Jourdan's  Ford,  another  by  Fisher's,  and  a  third 
by  Brackett's  —  the  latter  alone  practicable  for 
artillery.  The  first  was  occupied  by  a  force  of 
the  enemy.  After  he  was  repulsed,  Gen.  Berry's 
brigade  crossed  by  Fisher's  Ford,  and  the  rest  of 
the  troops  by  Brackett's.  The  Advance  of  the 
column  reached  the  Charles  City  road  at  half- 
past  six  P.M.,  and  the  rear  at  ten  p.m.,  without 
accident  We  found  Gen.  Sykes's  troops  holding 
the  point  at  which  the  road  terminated.  Gen. 
Berry's  brigade  entered  the  Charles  City  road 
some  distance  in  advance. 

I  repaired  to  general  headquarters  and  re- 
ported, where  I  remauied  until  the  next  mom- 
mg,  when  I  received  instructions  where  to  post 
my  division. 

In  the  morning,  June  thirtieth,  I  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  at  Brackett's  Ford,  and  gave 
orders  to  fell  trees  across  that  road,  as  well  as  to 
obstruct  the  Charles  City  road  in  the  same 
manner.   • 

After  the  Commanding  General  passed,  on  his 
way  to  James  River,  he  sent  back  an  Aid  to  in- 
form me  that  Gen.  Sedgwick's  division  was  close 
in  rear  of  my  corps,  with  instructions  to  furnish 
me  with  reinforcements  if  needed. 


The  left  of  Gtoeral  Slocnm's  division  was  to 
extend  to  the  Charles  City  road,  at  a  point  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  debouche  of  the 
Brackett's  Ford  road ;  Gen.  Kearny's  right  to 
connect  with  Slocum's  left,  and  to  extend  across 
the  Long  Bridge  road,  which  branches  some  two 
miles  in  advance  into  the  Central  and  New- 
market roads.  -  Beyond  this  was  to  be  General 
Hooker's  division.  The  object  was  to  cover  the 
Quaker  road,  upon  which  our  wagons  and  artil- 
lery were  crossing  to  James  River. 

General  Kearny's  division  took  up  a  strong 
position,  very  favorable  for  an  advance  upon 
Richmond,  but  much  too  far  forward  for  the  ob- 
ject we  had  in  view.  After  much  difficulty,  I  got 
this  division  into  its  proper  position.  In  tiie 
mean  time.  Gen.  McCall's  division  took  post  to 
the  left  of  the  Long  Bridge  road,  in  communica- 
tion  with  Gen.  Kearny's  left  General  Hooker 
was  then  forced  to  move  still  further  to  the  left, 
and  connect  with  the  left  of  General*  HcCalL 
This  is  the  reason  why  Gen.  Hooker's  division 
was  not  in  its  proper  position.  These  delays 
brought  it  to  the  afternoon  before  Gen.  Kearny's 
division  was  in  position. 

At  one  P.M.  the  enemy  commenced  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  to  the  right  —  I  afterwards  learned 
at  the  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge.  There  was 
also  an  attempt  made  to  cross  at  Brackett's  Ford, 
but  it  was  repulsed  bv  the  troops  I  sent  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  and  obstruct  the  road. 

At  two  P.M.  Gen.  Berry  reported  the  enemy 
advancing  in  force  on  the  Charles  City  road.  At 
half-past  three  the  attack  was  made  down  this  road 
on  General  Slocum's  left  His  artillery  kept  the 
enemy  in  check. 

About  five  P.M.,  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  Gen. 
McCall's  division  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
large  force,  evidently  the  principal  attack.  In 
less  than  aii  hour  General  McCall's  division  gave 
way.  Gen.  Hooker  being  on  his  left,  by  moving 
to  the  right,  repulsed  the  rebels  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  and  with  great  slaughter.  Gen. 
Sumner,  who  was  with  General  Sedgwick,  in 
McCall's  rear,  dso  greatly  aided  with  his  artille^ 
ry  and  infanU'y  in  driving  back  the  enemy. 

They  now  renewed  their  attack  with  vigor  on 
General  Kearny's  left,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  The  attack  continued  until 
some  time  after  night  This  attack  commenced 
at  four  P.M.,  and  was  pushed  by  heavy  masses, 
with  the  utmost  determination  and  vigor.  Capt 
Thompson's  battery,  directed  with  great  skill, 
firing  double  charges,  swept  them  back.  Tbie 
whole  open  space,  two  hundred  paces  wide,  was 
filled  with  the  enemy.  Each  repulse  brought 
fresh  troops.  The  third  attack  was  only  repulsed 
by  the  rapid  volleys  and  determined  charge  of 
the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hays,  and 
half  of  tiie  Thirty-seventh  New-York  volunteers. 

When  Gen.  McCall's  division  gave  way,  as  I 
felt  satisfied  that  the  attack  on  the  Charles  City 
road  was  not  the  serious  one,  I  rode  over  to  the 
open  field  in  front  of  the  house  at  Nelson's  &rm, 
where  General  Sumner  had  his  headquarters,  to 
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see  for  myself  the  situation  of  affairs,  having 
preYiously  ordered  over  Captain  De  Russy^s 
Dattery  to  aid  in  checking  the  enemy. 

General  McCairs  troops  soon  began  to  emerge 
from  the  woods  into  the  open  field.  Several  bat- 
teries vrere  in  position,  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  woods,  over  the  heads  of  the  fugitives 
in  fh>nt  I  placed  Captain  Do  Riissy's  battery 
on  the  right  of  General  Sumner's  artillery,  with 
orders  to  shell  the  woods.  Gen.  Berry's  brigade 
was  then  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  soon 
drove  him  back.  Other  troops  began  to  return 
from  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  where  they  had 
been  sent  earlier  in  the  day,  to  sustain  our  de- 
fence of  that  point.  Here,  while  looking  on,  I 
received  a  severe  contusion  on  my  loft  wnst,  dis- 
abling my  arm  for  several  weeks. 

Seeing  that  the  enemy  were  giving  way,  I  re- 
turned to  the  forks  of  the  road,  where  I  received 
a  call  from  General  Kearny  for  aid.  Knowing 
that  all  General  Sedgwick's  troops  were  unavail- 
able, I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  offer 
of  Gen.  Slocum  to  send  the  New-Jersey  brigade 
of  his  division  to  General  Kearny's  aid. 

I  rode  out  far  enough  on  the  Charles  City  road 
to  see  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  di- 
rection, and  returned  to  see  the  New-Jersey  bri- 
gade enter  thewoodQ  to  Gen.  Kearay's  relief. 
A  battery  accompanied  this  brigade.  They  soon 
drove  back  the  enemy.   It  was  now  growing  dark. 

I  sent  by  three  different  aids  of  the  Command- 
ing General's  a  detailed  verbal  statement  of  the 
events  of  the  day  and  of  our  situation.  From 
the  exhaustion  of  the  men,  want  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  uncertainty  as  to  the  force  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  I  also  gave  my  opinion 
that  the  troops  had  better  be  withdrawn.  I  had 
no  fears  of  the  force  we  had  just  defeated  so  sig- 
nally, but  of  the  fresh  troops  they  could  bring 
against  our  worn-out  men. 

Shortly  after  dark  I  heard  that  Gen.  Franklin 
was  retiring.  The  right  of  my  troops  being  so 
far  in  advance,  and  my  being  without  orders,  I 
could  not  believe  it  ^  Soon  after  Gen.  Seymour 
came,  and  assured  me  that  it  was  so.  I  sent 
Lieut  Hunt,  of  my  staf!^  to  entreat  him  to  hold 
on  till  I  could  hear  from  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral, as  I  expected  to  do  so  every  moment  Lieut 
Hunt  returned,  and  reported  that  when  he  got 
there  General  Franklin  s  troops  had  already  left ; 
that  three  regiments  of  General  Naglee's  brigade 
were  drawn  up  a  short  distance  from  th%  White 
Oak  Swamp  bridge,  waiting  for  the  return  of  tiie 
General. 

It  was  now  twelve  o^clock,  and  I  could  not 
wait  any  longer.  Gen.  Slocum  was  at  my  head- 
quarters waiting  for  me  to  decide  what  to  do,  he 
having  also  heard  that  Gen.  Franklin  was  leav- 
mg.  We  arranged  for  his  division  to  leave  im- 
mediately, to  be  followed  by  General  Kearny's 
and  then  by  General  Sumner's.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  move  promptly,  as  the  enemy  were 
busily  engaged  repairing  the  bridge,  and  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  cross  in  force  on  our  rear. 

I  hastened  to  Gen.  Sumner's  headquarters  and 
informed  him  of  what  had  been  done.    He  coa- 
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curred  with  me,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  Comuuuid- 
ing  General  with  the  information.  I  then  took 
the  road  and  reached  Malvern  Hill  at  half-past 
one  A.X.,  and  reported  to  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral Soon  after  daylight  i>oth  of  my  divisions 
were  on  Malvern  Hill 

I  cannot  speak  too  warmly  of  the  gallantry  dis< 
played  by  Gen.  Hooker  and  his  division.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  General  Grover,  of  the  First 
Massachusetts,  ^ilcteenth  Massachusetts,  Sixty* 
ninth  Pennsylvania,  Second  New-Hampshire  and 
the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  regiments.  The 
colors  captured  by  Captain  Parks,  company  F, 
Second  New-York  yolunteers,  had  "Williams- 
bui^h**  and  "Seven  Pines"  on  them,  and  belonged 
to  the  Seventeenth  Virginia  volunteers.  They 
were  sent  to  Gen.  Sumn^s  headquarters.  This 
same  company  captured  one  lieutenant-colonel, 
one  captain,  five  lieutenants,  and  thirty  or  fortj 
privates. 

/  Gen.  Kearny  showed  his  usual  gallantry  and 
activity.  The  portion  of  his  division  engaged 
behaved  most  gallantly.  The  first  of  the  attack 
fell  on  Gen.  Robinson's  brigade,  and  continued 
five  hours.  General  Robinson  was  particular- 
ly distinguished.  Captain  Thompson's  battery 
was  conspicuous  from  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  was  served.  It  was  most  admirably 
supported  by  Colonel  Hays,  with  the  Sixty-third 
Pennsylvania  and  half  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
New- York.  Attention  is  called  to  General  Kear- 
ny's report  of  this  part  of  the  action.  I  gladly 
add  my  comipendation. 

General  Caldwell's  brigade,  sent  by  General 
Sumner,  rendered  valuable  aid;  also  General 
Taylor's  New-Jersey  brigade,  volunteered  by 
General  Slocum.  My  thanks  are  due  to  both 
those  officers  for  the  promptness  with  which 
they  gave  this  assistance. 

General  Berry  and  his  brigade  behaved  with 
their  usual  gallantry.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  Major  Fairbanks,  who  commanded  the  Fifth 
Michigan,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  The 
Twenty-fourth  New-York  volunteers,  only  two 
hundred  men,  led  by  Lieut  Greenhalgh,  one  of 
General  Berry's  aids,  captured  a  stand  of  colors. 

I  n^lected  to  mention  in  the  proper  place, 
that  Captain  Randolph,  who  commanded  a  bat- 
tery, is  highly  commended.  My  stafl^  as  usual, 
performed  their  duties  to  my  satisfaction.  Capt 
McKeever,  Chief  of  Stafl^  was  active  in  commu* 
nicating  orders  to  the  left  at  a  critical  moment; 
and  Lieut  Hunt  especially,  in  ^ing  to  White 
Oak  Swamp  bridge,  just  before  nudnight,  to  learn 
whether  our  troops  had  retired. 

All  the  reports  received  accompany  this,  and 
will  give  the  names  of  those  worthy  of  mention. 

I  annex  a  statement  of  the  losses  in  General 
Hooker's  division,  but  cannot  of  Gen.  Kearny's, 
as  the  casualties  of  this  day  and  ^e'  next  are 
blended.  The  aggregate  is  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-one  for  the  two  days,  of  which,  I  believe,  the 
greater  part  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  June. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  Heimtzblicak, 
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Tabular  Statement  of  EUUdy  Wounded  and 
Mieeing  in  Hoohe/f^e  Division  at  the  Battle  qf 
Olendale^  June  80,  1862 : 

Offli 

Killed, 2 

Wounded, 7 

Missing,... k... •   7 


25 
189 
288 


ToUI, 


16 


402 
16 


Grand  total, 418 


Doc.  48. 
BATTLB    OP    MALVERN    HILL,    VA. 

MAJOR-QENKRAL  HUNTZKLMAITS   BEPORT. 

Bbidqitabtsss  Thibo  Ctosn,  Aucr  or  Tn  FcmMiAC; ) 
Camf  »a«  IUuaoH*8  Bas,  Va.,  Jolj  84,  ises.  f 

Gen.  8,  Williami,  A.A.  0.,  Beadquarters  : 

Genbkal  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  ope- 
rations of  mj  corps  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
and  till  their  arrlyal  at  their  present  camp  the 
next  day. 

On  my  arriTal  at  Malyem  Hill  at  half-  past 
one  A.1C.  of  the  first  of  July,  I  met  the  Com- 
manding General  on  horseback,  and  reported  to 
him  what  had  been  done.  He  directed  me  to  see 
General  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer,  and  General 
Porter,  commanding  the  Fifth  CK>rp8,.  and  con- 
sult with  them  as  to  the  position  for  the  troops 
to  occupy.  I  found  them,  but  they,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done  before  day- 
light As  soon  as  it  was  lieht  I  saw  Gen.  Bar- 
nard, and  he  sode  out  to  make  another  examina- 
tion of  the  ground.  On  his  return  he  pointed  to 
the  direction  where  I  was  to  post  my  troops.  I 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  but  before  they  could 
be  carried  out  the  Commanding  General  returned, 
and  I  rode  with  him  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
lines,  leaving,  staff-officers  to  place  my  two  divi- 
sions in  position ;  General  Keamy*s  on  the  left, 
to  connect  with  General  Couch's  right ;  on  the 
right  of  Kearny,  General  Hooker's  division,  with 
General  Sumner's  corps  oh  his  right  It  was 
near  ten  a.x.  when  I  returned  via  Haxalfs  to 
Malvern  HilL  We  now  occupied,  a  very  strong 
position,  but  lacked  some  twenty  thousand  men 
to  be  certain  of  holding  it  against  the  superior 
force  I  feared  would  be  brought  against  us. 

Before  my  troops  were  all  in  position  the  reb- 
els commenced  an  artillery  fire,  which  we  return- 
ed. Some  of  their  shells  exploded  beyond  the 
brick  house  on  the  hill,'  and  in  the  bottom  be- 
yond.   This  lasted  about  two  hours. 

At  half-past  three  p.m.  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  artillery,  and  accompanied  by  infkntry  on 
the  left  of  Kearny ;  but  principally  on  General 
Couch's  division.  By  five  p;]L  tiiis  was  re- 
pulsed 

Later  the  attack  was  renewed  on  Gen.  Porter's 
front,  extending  to  the  ri^ht  as  far  as  General 
Kearny's,  byartiUery  and  mfantry  in  large  force. 
The  firing  continued  until  nine  p.x.  The  rebels 
were  defeated  with  great  daughter. 


During  the  afternoon  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  seen  passing  along  our  front  toward  the 
r^ht,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They  were  sev- 
eral hours'  passing.  They  disappeared,  how- 
ever, without  any  further  demonstration.  They 
passed  beyond  uie  range  of  our  field-artillery. 

Toward  dusk,  General  Porter  sent  to  General 
Sumner  for  a  brigade  and  battery  of  artillery. 
This  was  sent  I  added  another  br^ade  and 
battery,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  defeat  more 
complete,  aiid  sent  them,  as  it  was  now  so  late  I 
did  not  anticipate  ahy  attempt  on  my  right 

All  the  troops  under  my  command  were  ex- 
posed to  this  artillery  fire.  In  General  Kearny's 
division  only  the  artilleir  and  skirmishers  were 
immediately  engaged.  Capt  Thompson  managed 
his  battery  with  the  full  genius  of  that  arm; 
whilst  Captain  Randolph  with  his  Parrott  guns 
persecuted  all  that  attacked  him,  silencing  seve- 
ral times  batteries  that  were  sweeping  our  front 
or  covering  their  columns  of  atUick  on  Genend 
Couch  to  our  left^  The  Fourth  Maine  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  its  coolness  in  holding 
a  ravine  and  repulsing  the  enemy's  skirmishers. 

In  General  Hooker's  division  the  men  behaved 
with  their  usual  coolness.  The  batteries  were 
so  placed  that  they  were  enabled  several  times 
to  enfilade  the  enemy's  artillery  and  infimtry  ad- 
vance. We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Captain 
Beems,  a  most  gallant  officer,  commanding  one  of 
the  batteries.     He  was  killed  by  a  shell. 

Captain  De  Russy,  my  Chief  of  Artillery,  was 
quite  distinguished ;  for  it  was  through  his  good 
management  and  personal  attention  t£it  the  bat- 
teries sent  to  the  left^  later  in  Uie  day,  were  so 
effective. 

Quite  late  in  the  afternoon  a  staff-officer  fitmi 
the  Commanding  General  informed  me  that  we 
might  fall  back  to  another  position  fiirther  down 
the  river,  in  the  cpurse  of  the  night  At  fifty 
minutes  past  ten  p.m.  I  received  orders  to  move  in 
rear  of  Gen.  Couch's  division.  Before  the  road  was 
clear  for  the  leading  brigade  of  my  corps  it  was 
forty  minutes  past^  thr«e  A.1C.,  and  the  rear  did 
not  leave  till  daylight 

Soon  after  daylight  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  seri* 
ously  injuring  the  road,  but  early  in  the  day  all 
the  troops  reached  their  camps. 

My  whole  corps  made  the  march  with  its  artil- 
^lery  and  baggage-wagons,  from  Savage's  Station 
to  the  camp  at  Harrison's  Bar  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  wagon.  Our  reported  loss  in  missing 
is  but  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  this 
number  a  portion  of  killed  and  wounded  were 
left  on  the  battle-field,  and  some  have  since  come 
in.  To  show  the  endurance  and  fortitude  of  the 
troops,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  J^ew-Jersey  reri- 
ments  did  not  lose  a  man  on  the  whole  maraL 
Of  those  regiments  one  had  eight  stragglers,  of 
whom  three  were  wounded.  They  have  all  since 
come  in.  The  Seventh  New-Jersey  did  not  have 
a  field-officer  present  Capt  BarUett,  company 
C,  commanded,  with  one  captain,  Fred.  Cooper, 
and  three  lieutenants — Hillyer  and  Mallory,  of 
company  K,  and  Courson  of  company  C. 
•    At  Savage's  Station  wereoeived  orders  to  re« 
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duoe  our  ba|y[;age.  We  left  our  tents  for  the 
wounded,  and  the  officers  part  of  their  personal 
baggage.  This  enabled  me  to  place  five  hundred 
poun£  of  ammunition  in  each  wagon,  for  the 
reserre  artillery  of  the  corps.  Captain  De  Russy 
made  good  use  of  it  at  Malvern  Hill. 

The  officers  of  my  staff  performed  their  duties 
with  their  usual  promptitude  and  energy.  Dr. 
Milhau  did  all  it  was  possible  to  do  under  our 
peculiar  circumstances.  Gapt  Weeks,  A.Q.M., 
Gap!  McKelvey,  Ghief  Commissary,  and  Lieut 
Dresser,  ordnance  officer,  attended  faithfully  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  departments.  To 
them  I  am  indebted  for  the  safety  of  every  wagon, 
for  ample  supplies  of  provisions,  and  that  the  re- 
serve Ammunition  was  on  the  field  at  the  proper 
moment 

Captain  McReever's  duties  since  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  have  been  exceedingly 
arduous,  and  have  been  performed  with  great 
judgment  and  untiring  energy,  assisted  by  Gapt 
Morse,  A.A.Q.  Lieut  Hunt  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  previous  reports. 

Lieut  Henry  Norton,  on6  of  my  Aids,  partic- 
ularly distinguished  himself  at  Malvern  Hill,  by 
communicating  with  General  Couch  at  the  ex- 
treme fix>nt  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  previously  showing  much  personri 
gallantry. 

All  the  troops  were  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  a  continuous  fire  of  shells,  which  they  bore 
with  unflinching  courage.'  Those  exposed  to  the 
infantry  fire  behaved  with  their  usual  gallantry. 
Gen.  Sickle8*s  brigade  was  sent  late  in  the  day  to 
aid  General  Porter*8  command.  How  well  it  was 
done  is  well  set  forth  in  the  General^s  report 
The  conduct  of  CoL  Taylor's  regiment,  the  Sev- 
enty-second New-York  volunteers,  was  brilliant 

I  beg  leave  especially  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commanding  General  to  the  loss,  in  battle, 
of  Gen.  Hooker's  division  since  the  first  of  June, 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  and  since  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine.  As  they  have  uniformly 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  no  other  evidence 
can  be  required  of  their  gallantry,  and  of  that  of 
their  distinguished  commander. 

I  annex  a  tabular  statement  of  the  whole  loss 
of  the  corps  from  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  to  the 
third  of  July,  as  some  of  the  regiments  have  not 
been  able  to  separate  the  losses  for  each  day. 

RespectMly  submitted, 

S.  P.  Hbiktzklk AN, 
Brigadlcr-OcocrBl  Onrnmandtog. 

TdMar  Statement  i^  Eilled,  Wtmnded  and 
Mining  in  Gen.  Hoohei*9  Diviiion^  at  the  ItUe 
lattlesy  frrnn  Juns  26  to  July  3,  1862: 

FDBST  BSIGADB. 

Oflton.  bliitod  UcB. 

Killed, 1  24 

Wounded, 7  111 

Missing, 4  128 

Totd, 270 


8EC05D  BUOADB. 

Killed, 2  24 

Wounded, 1  47 

Missing, 6  109 

Total, > 189 

THIRD  BRIOADB. 

Offloen.  ttlbtad 

Killed, • 1  4 

Wounded, 2  22 

Missing, 1  26 

Total,....' 66 

ARTiLuntr. 

OfflCMI.  aDiiiitd 

Killed, 0  •    1 

Wounded, 2  0 

Missing, 0  8 

Total, 11 

Grand  total, 526 

« 
Tabular  Statement  of  Killed^    Wounded  and 
Mining  in  Gen,  Ktamy'n  Dimeion,  at  the  late 
battles,  from  June  26  to  July  8,  1862 : 

IIBST  BRIOADB. 

Offloen.  Eallsled 

Killed, 4  29 

Wounded, 8  218 

Missing, 1  82 

ToUl, 887 

SECOND  BRIOADB.      * 

Offlecn.  AilMad 

Killed, 0  7 

W.ounded, 2  48 

Missing, 0  184 

Total, :.     286 

THIRD     BRIOADB. 

Offlotrt.  ftiBttod  X 

Killed, 8  88 

Wounded, ,....  10  197 

Missing, 0  167 

Total, 410* 

COMFANT  O,  SBCOKD  U.  S.  ABTILLERT. 

Offloen.      .     BoUstM  U 

Killdd, 0  1 

Wounded, 0  18 

Missing, 0  2 

Total, 16 

COMPANT  B,   FIRST   RHODB   I8LAKD  ARTILLBRT* 

OffloMl.  BnlliM 

KUled, 0  1 

Wounded, 0  8 

Missing; 0  8 

Total, T 

Grand  total.... 1,006 
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lobular  Statement  of  Killed^  Wounded  and 
Missing,  in  Reserve  Artillery,  at  the  late  hat- 
ties,  from  June  26  to  July  8,  1862. 

COMPANY  K,  rOUSTH  U.  S.  ARTILLERY. 

Offloerfc  Xnlbtid  M to. 

Killed, 0  0 

Wounded, ^ .     0  2 

Missing, 0  0 

Total, : 2 

COUP  ANY  B,  FIRST  NEW-JERSEY  ARTILLERY. 

Offloen.  XoUiited  Htn. 

Killed, 1  0 

Wounded,... 0  0 

Missing, 0    ,  4 

ToUl, 6 

SIXTH  NBW-YOBK  BATTERY. 

Offletn.  InUfltod  Men. 

Killed, '. 0  0 

Wounded, 0  1 

Missing, 0  1 

Total, 2 

Graridtotal, 9 

Consolidated  List  of  Killed,  Wounded  and 
Missing  in  Third  Corps,  at  the  late  Battles, 
from  June  26  to  July  3,  1862 : 

OENBRAI*  HOOKER. 

Offlotn.  Inlbted  Men. 

Kaiwl, 4  68 

Wounded, la  180 

Missing, 11  266 

Total,.s 27  499 

Aggregate, 626 

QBMERAL  KEARNY. 

OlDcen.  Snlkled  Men. 

Killed, 7  71 

Wounded, 20  469 

Missing,  1  488 

Totol,.. 28  978 

Aggregate, 1,006 

CAPTAIN  DB  RUSSY. 

Offlcen.,  Enlisted  Men. 

Killed, 1  0 

Wounded; 0  8 

Missing, 0  6 

Total, 1  0 

Aggregate, *      9 

Grand  total, 1,641 

VoTi.— Attention  b  celled  to  the  loee  In  Geotrel  Ketniy^e 
doable  that  in  General  Hooker*!. 


Doa  49. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
GENERAL  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
WAR. 

JoDoa  AsrooATi  0aniL*8  Omci, ) 
March  27, 1868.  f 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor. to  transmit  for  your 
consideration  the  accompanying  depositions  of 
Corporal  William  Pittenger,  Co.  G,  Second  regi- 
ment Ohio  YolunteerB ;  private  Jacob  Parrot,  Co. 
K,  Thirty*third  regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  private 
Robert  Bufium,  Ca  H,  Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio 
volunteers ;  Corporal  Wm.  Reddick,  Co.  B,  Thirty- 
third  regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  and  private  Wm. 
Bensinger,  Co.  G,  Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio  vol« 
unteers,  taken  at  this  ofiSce  on  the  twenty-fifth  in- 
stant, in  compliance  with  your  written  instruc- 
tions, fhmi  which  the  following  facts  wiU  appear : 

These  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
belonged  to  an  expedition  set  on  foot  in  April, 
1862,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Andrews,  a 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  who  led  it,  and  under  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchel,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  communica- 
tions on  the  Geoigia  State  Railroad,  between  At- 
lanta and  Chattanooga. 

The  mode  of  operation  proposed  was  to  reach  a 
point  on  the  road  where  they  could  seize  a  loco- 
motive and  train  of  cars,  and  then  dash  back  in 
the  direction  of  Chattanooga^  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires  and  burning  the  bridges  behind  them  as 
they  advanced,  until  they  reached  their  own  lines. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  twenty-four  men,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  its  leader,  Mr.  Andrews, 
and  another  citizen  of  Kentucky  —  who  acted  on 
the  occasion  as  the  substitute  of  a  soldier — had 
been  selected  fit>m  the  different  companies  for 
their  known  courage  and  discretion.  They  were 
informed  that  the  movement  was  to  be  a  secret 
one,  and  they  doubtless  comprehended  something 
of  its  perils,  but  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Reddick 
alone  seem  to  have  known  an v  thing  of  its  precise 
direction  or  object  They,  however,  voluntarily 
*engaged  in  it,  and  made  their  way,  in  parties  of 
two  and  three,  in  dtizen^s  dress,  and  carrying 
only  their  side-arms,  to  Chattanooga,  the  point 
of  rendezvous  agreed  upon,  where  twenty-two  out 
of  the  twenty-fodV  arrived  safely.  Here  they  took 
passage,  without  attracting  observation,  for  Ma- 
rietta, which  they  reached  at  twelve  o*clock  on 
the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  April.  The  following 
morning  they  took  the  cars  back  again  towards 
Chattanooga,  and  at  a  place  called  Big  Shantjr, 
while  the  engineer  and  passengers  were  breakfiisi^ 
ing,  they  detached  the  locomotive  and  three  box- 
cars from  the  train,  and  started  at  full  speed  for 
Chattanooga.  They  were  now  upon  the  field  of 
the  perilous  operations  proposed  by  the  expedition, 
but  suddenly  encountered  unforeseen  obstacles. 
According  to  the  schedule  of  the  road,  of  which 
Mr.  Andrews  had  possessed  himself,  they  should 
have  met  but  a  single  train  on  that  day,  whereas 
they  met  three,  two  of  them  being  engaged  on 
extraordinary  service.  About  an  hour  was  lost 
in  waiting  to  allow  these  trains  to  iiass,  which 
enabled  their  pursoers  to  press  closely  upon  then. 
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They  removed*  rails,  threw  out  obstructions  on 
the  road,  and  cut  the  wires  from  time  to  time, 
and  attained  when  in  motion  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour;  but  the  time  lost  could  not  be 
trained.  After  having  run  about  one  hundred 
miles,  they  found  their  supply  of  wood,  water, 
and  oil  exhausted,  while  the  rebel  locomotive 
Which  had  been  chasing  them  was  in  sight 
Under  these  circumstances  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  abandon  their  cars  and  fly  to  the 
woods,  which  they  did,  under  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  each  one  endeavoring  to  save  himself 
as  best  he  might  * 

The  expedition^  thus  foiled  from  causes  which 
reflected  neither  upon  the  genius  by  which  it  was 
planned,  nor  upon  the  intrepidity  and  discretion 
of  those  engaged  in  conducting  it  But  for  the 
accident  of  meeting  the  extra  trains— which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated — the  movement  would 
have  been  a- complete  success,  and  the«ehole  as- 
pect of  the  war  in  the  South  and  South-west 
would  have  been  at  once  changed.  The  expedi- 
tion itself^  in  the  daring  of  its  conception,  had 
the  wildness  of  a  romance ;  while  in  the  gigantic 
and  overwhelming  results,  which  it  sought  and 
was  likely  to  accomplish,  it  was  absolutely  sub- 
lime. The  estimate  of  its  character  entertained 
in  the  South  will  be  found  fully  expressed  in  an 
editorial  from  the  SoutkefTi  Confederacff^  a  pro- 
minent rebel  journal,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  and  which  is  appended  to  and  adopted 
as  a  part  of  Mr.  Pittenger's  deposition.  The 
editor  says :  *'  The  mind  and  heart  shrink  back  ap- 
palled at.  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  awful 
consequences  which  would  have  followed  the 
success  of  this  one  act  .  We  doubt  if  the  victory 
of  Manassas  or  Corinth  were  worth  as  much  to 
us  as  the  frustration  of  this  grand  coup  d^etat. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  Beauregard's  whole  army  at  Corinth 
would  be  so  fiital  a  blow  to  us  as  would  have 
been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at  that  time  by 
these  men." 

So  soon  as  those  composing  the  expedition  had 
left  the  cars,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  the 
woods,  the  population  of  the  country  around 
turned  out  in  their  pursuit,  employing  for  this 
purpose  the  dogs  which  are  trained  to  hunt  down 
the  fugitive  skives  of  the  South.  The  whole 
twenty-two  were  captured.  Among  them  was 
private  Jacob  Parrot,  of  Co.  K,  Thirty-third  r^- 
ment  Ohio  volunteers.  When  arrested,  he  was, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  taken  possession  of  by 
a  military  officer  and  four  soldiers,  who  stripped 
him,  bent  him  over  a  stone,  and  while  two  pistols 
were  held  over  his  head,  a  lieutenant  in  rebel 
uniform  inflicted,  with  a  rawhide,  upwards  of  a 
l^undred  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  an  infuriated  crowd,  who  cla- 
mored for  his  blood,  and  actually  brought  a  rope 
with  which  to  hang  him.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
longed scourging  was  to  force  this  young  man  to 
confess  to  them  the  objects  of  the  expedition  and 
the  names  of  his  comndes,  especially  that  of  the 
engineer  who  had  run  the  train.  Their  purpose 
waa.  no  doubt  not  only  to  take  the  life  of  the 


latter,  if  identified,  but  to  do  so  with  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance of  humiliation  and  tortu^  which  they 
could  devise.  Three  times,  in  the  progress  of 
this  horrible  flogging,  it  was  suspended,  and  Mr. 
Parrot  was  asked  if  he  would  not  confess ;  but 
steadily  and  firmly,  to  the  last,  he  refused  all  dis- 
closures, and  it  was  not  till  his  tormentors  were 
weary  of  their  brutal  work  that  the  task  of  sub- 
duing their  victim  was  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
This  youth  is  an  orphan,  with9ut  father  or  mother, 
and  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  education. 
Soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  though  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  left  his  trade,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  ranks  of  our  armies  as  a  volun- 
teer; and  now,  though  still  sufiering  from  the 
outrages  committed  on  his  person  in  the  South, 
he  is  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  seeming 
to  love  his  country  only  the  more  for  all  that  he 
has  todured  in  its  defence.  His  subdued  and 
modest  manner,  while  narrating  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  this  expedition,  showed  him  to  be  whol- 
ly unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing  more 
than  perform  his  simple  duty  as  a  soldier.  Such 
Spartan  fortitude,  and  such  fidelity  to  the  trusts 
of  friendship  and  to  the  inspirations  of  patriotism, 
deserve  an  enduring  record  in  the  archives  of  the 
government,  and  will  find  one,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  loyal  people. 

The  twenty-two  captives,  when  secured,  were 
thrust  into  the.negro-jail  of  Chattanooga.  They 
occupied  a  single  room,  half  under  ground,  and 
but  thirteen  feet  square,  so  that  there  was  not 
space  enough  for  them  all  to  lie  down  together, 
and  a  part  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  obliged 
to  sleep  sitting  and  leaning  against  the  walls. 
The  only  entrance  was  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
ceiling,  that  was  raised  twice  a  day  to  let  down 
their  scanty  meals,  which  were  lowered  in  a 
bucket  They  had  no  other  light  or  ventilation 
than  that  which  came  through  two  small,  triple- 
^ted  windows.  They  were  covered  with  swarm 
mg  vermin,  and  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  strip  Uiemselves  en- 
'tirely  of  their  clothes  to  bear  it  Add  to  this, 
they  were  all  handcufied,  and,  with  trace-chaiils 
secured  by  padlocks  around  their  necks,  were 
fastened  to  each  other  in  companies  of  twos  and 
threes.  Their  food,  which  was  doled  out  to  them 
twice  a  day,  consisted  of  a  little  flour  wet  with 
water  and  baked  in  the  form  of  bread,  and  spoiled 
pickled  bee£  They  had  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing any  supplies  from  the  outside,  nor  had 
they  any  means  of  doing  so^their  pockets  having 
been  rifled  of  their  last  cent  by  Uie  confederate 
authorities,  prominent  among  whom  was  an  offi- 
cer wearing  the  rebel  uniform  of  a  major.  No 
part  of  the  money  thus  basely  taken  was  ever 
returned. 

During  this  imprisonment  at  Chattanooga  their 
leader,  Mr.  Andrews,  was  tried  aind  condemned  as 
a  spy,  and  was  subsequently  executed  at  Atlanta, 
the  seventh  of  June.  '  They  were  strong  and  in 
perfect  health  when  they  entered  this  nc^o-jail, 
but  at  the  end  of  something  more  than  three 
weeks,  when  they  were  required  to  leave  it,  they 
were  so  exhausted  from  the  treatment  to  which 
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they  had  been  subjected,  as  8f»rcely  to  bo  able 
to  walk,  and  sereml  staggered  from  weakness  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  cars. 

Finally,  twelve  of  the  number,  including  the 
five  who  have  deposed,  and  Mr.  ^fason,  of  Co.  K, 
Twenty -first  regiment  Ohio  volunreers — who  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  giving  his  evidence — 
were  transferred  to  the  prison  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
On  arriving  there,  seven  of  them  were  arraigned 
before  a  court-martial,  charged  with  being  spies. 
Their  trial  of  course  was  summary.  They  "were 
permitted  to  be  present,  but  not  to  hear  either 
the  argument  of  their  own  counsel  or  that  of  the 
judge  advocate.  Their  counsel,  however,  after- 
wards visited  the  prison  and  read  to  them  the 
written  defence  which  he  made  before  the  court 
in  their  behalf!  The  substance  of  that' paper  is 
thus  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  Corporal 
Pittenger  ;  "  He  (the  counsel)  contended  that  our 
being  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes  was  nothing 
more  than  what  the  confederate  government 
itself  had  authorized,  and  was  only  what  all  the 
guerrillas  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  did  on 
all  occasions  when  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them  to  do  so ;  and  he  recited  the  instance  of 
Gen.  Morgan  having  dressed  his  men  in  the  uni- 
form of  our  soldiers  and  passed  them  off  as  being 
from  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  regiment, 
and  by  that  means  succeeded  in  reaching  a  rail- 
road, and  destroying  it  This  instance  was  men- 
tioned to  show  that  our  being  in  citizen's  clothes 
did  not  take  from  us  the  protection  awarded  to 
prisoners  of  war.  The  plea  went  on  further  to 
state  that  we  had  told  the  object  of  our  expedi- 
tipn ;  that  it  was  a  purely  military  one  for  the 
destruction  of  communications,  and,  as  such, 
lawful  according  to  the  rules  of  war." 

This  just  and  unanswerable  presentation  of  the 
case  appears  to  have  produced  its  appropriate 
impression.  Several  members  of  the  court-nlar- 
tial  afterwards  called  on  the  prisoners  and  as- 
sured them  that,  from  the  evidence  against  them, 
they  could  not  be  condemned  as  spies ;  that  they 
had  come  for  a  certain  known  object,  and  not 
having  lingered  about  or  visited"  any  of  their 
camps,  obtaining  or  seeking  information,  they 
could  not  be  convicted.  Soon  thereafter  all  the 
prisoners  were  reipoved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  they 
left  Knoxville  under  a  belief  that  their  comrades, 
who  had  been  tried,  either  had  been  or  would  be 
acquitted.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  views 
entertained  and  expressed  to  them  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  were  overcome,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  under  the  prompting  of  the  remorseless 
despotism  at  Richmond.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  after  their  arrival  at  Atlanta,  where  they 
rejoined  the  comrades  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  at  Chattanooga,  their  prison-door  was 
opened,  and  the  d^ath  sentences  of  the  seven  who 
had  been  tried  at  Knoxville  were  read  to  them. 
\o  time  for  preparation  was  allowed  them.  They 
were  told  to  bid  their  friends  farewell,  "and  to  bo 
quick  about  it"  They  were  at  once  tied  and  car- 
ried out  to  execution.  Among  the  seven  was 
private  Samuel  Robinson,  Co.  G,  Thirty-third 
Ohio  volunteers,  who  was  too  ill  to  walk*    Ue 


was,  however,  pinioned  like  the  rest,  and  in  this 
condition  was  dragged  from  the  floor  on  which  ho 
was  lying  to  the  scaffold.  Tn  an  hour  or  more 
the  cavalry  escort,  which  had  accompanied  them, 
was  seen  returning  with  the  cart,  but  the  cart 
was  empty— the  tragedy  had  been  consummated! 

On  that  evening  and  the  following  morning  the 
prisoners  learned  from  the  provost-marahal  and 
guard  that  their  comrades  bad  dieO,  as  all  true 
soldiers  of  the  republic  should  die  in  the  presence 
of  its  enemies.  Among  the  revolting  incidents 
which  they  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  cow- 
ardly butchery,  was  the  fall  of  two  of  the  victims 
from  the  breaking  of  the  ropes  after  they  had  been 
for  some  time  suspended.  On  their  being  restored 
to  consciousness,  they  begged  for  an  hour  in  which 
to  pray  and  to  prepare  for  death,  but  this  was  re- 
fused them.  The  ropes  were  readjusted  and  the 
execution  at  once  proceeded 

Among  those  who  thus  perished  was  private 
Alfred  Wilson,  company  C,  Twenty-first  Ohio 
volunteers.  He  was  a  mechanic  from  Cincinnati, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  had  travelled 
much  through  the  States  North  and  South,  and 
who  had  a  greatness  of  soul  which  syjnpathized 
intensely  with  "bur  struggle  for  national  life,  and 
was  in  that  dark  hour  filled  with  joyous  convic- 
tions of  our  final  triumph.  Though  surrounded 
by  a  scowling  crowd,  impatient  for  his  sacrifice, 
he  did  not  hesitate  while  standing  under  the  gaji- 
lows  to  make  them  a  brief  address.  He  told 
them  that  though  they  were  all  wrong,  he  had  no 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  Southern  people,  be- 
lieving that  not  they  but  their  leaders  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  rebellion ;  that  he  was  no  spy, 
as  charged,  but  a  soldier  regularly  detailed  for 
military  duty ;  that  he  did  not  regret  to  die  for 
his  country,  but  only  regretted  the  manner  of  his 
death ;  and  he  added,  for  their  admonition,  that 
they  would  yet  see  the  time  when  the  old  Union 
would  be  restored,  and  when  its  flag  would  wave 
over  them  again.  And  with  these  words  the 
brave  man  died.  He,  like  his  comrades,  calmly 
met  the  ignominious  doom  of  a  felon — ^but,  happi- 
ly, ignominious  for  him  and  for  them  only  so  far 
as  the  martyrdom  of  the  patriot  and  the  hero  can 
be  degraded  by  the  hands  of  rufflans  and  traitors. 

The  remaining  prisoners,  now  reduced  to  four- 
teen, were  kept  closely  confined  under  special 
guard,  in  the  jail  at  Atlanta,  until  October,  when, 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  jailer  and 
another  officer,  they  became  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to  hang  them,  as 
they  had  done  their  companions.  This  led  them 
to  form  a  plan  for  their  escape^  which  they  car- 
ried into  execution  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  by  seizing  the  jailer  when  he  opened  the 
door  to  carry  away  the  bucket  in  which  their 
supper  had  been  brought  This  was  followed  by 
the  seizure  also  of  the  seven  guards  on  duty,  and 
before  the  alarm  was  given  eight  of  the  fugitives 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  It  has  been 
since  ascertained  that  six  of  these,  after  long  and 
painful  wanderings,  succeeded  in  reaching  our 
lines.  Of  the  fate  of  the  other  two,  nothing  i^ 
knowa    The  remaining  six  of  the  fourteen,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  five  witnesses  who  have  deposed, 
and  Mr.  Mason,  were  recaptured  and  confined  in 
the  barracks,  until  December,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  Richmond.  There  they  were  shut  up 
in  a  room  in  Castle  Thunder,  where  they  shivered 
through  the  winter,  without  fire,  thinly  clad,  and 
with  but  two  small  blankets,  which  they  had  saved 
with  their  clothes,  to  cover  the  whole  party.  So 
they  remained  until  a  few  days  since,  when  they 
were  exchanged ;  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  eleven 
months,  terminated  their  pitiless  persecutions  in 
the  prisons  of  the  South  —  persecutions  begun 
and  continued  amid  indignities  and  sufferings  on 
their  part,  and  atrocities  on  the  part  of  their  trai- 
torous foes,  which  illustrate  far  more  faithfully 
than  any  human  language  could  express  it,  the 
demoniac  spirit  of  a  revolt,  every  throb  of  whose 
life  is  a  cpme  against  the  very  race  to  which  we 
belong; 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Holt, 

Jttdfe  AdTocate  GeaeraL 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

.  TESTIMONT. 

^  Depositions  of  Corporal  William  Pittenger,  company 
O,  Second  regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  private  Jacob 
Tarrot,  company  K,  Tlilrty-third  regiment  Ohio  vol- 
unteers ;  private  'Robert  Baffimi,  company  H,  Twen- 
ty-first regiment  Ohio  volunteers ;  Corporal  William 
Reddiqk,  company  B,  Thirty-third  r^ment  Ohio 
volunteers ;  and  private  William  Bensinger,  compa- 
ny G,  Twenty-first  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  taken 
at  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Qity  of  Washington,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1863,  before  N.  Callan,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  compliance  with  the  written  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Corporal  William  PriTENGER  was  duly  sworn 
and  examined,  as  follows,  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General : 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  position  you 
hold  in  the  military  service  ?  ^ 

Answer.  I  am  a  corporal  in  company  G,  Second 
regiment  Ohio  volunteers. 

Question.  Will  you  s^te  whether  you  belonged 
to  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  spring  of  1862 
by  General  0.  M.  Mitchel,  for  operations  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  ? 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Please  statd  the  character  of  that 
expedition,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  its 
operations,  and  the  final  result 

Answer.  The  expedition  was  planned  between 
Gen.  Mitchel  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Andrews,  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky,  then  in  the  secret  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Mr.  Andrews  asked  for  a  detail  of 
twenty-four  men  from  the  three  Ohio  regiments 
of  the  brigade  then  commanded  by  Colonel,  after- 
wards General  Sill.  Of  these  twenty-four  men 
only  twQpty-two  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
tines.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  de- 
stroy the  communications  on  the  Georgia  State 
Railroad,  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  by 
burning  the  bridges.  For  this  purpose  we  in- 
tended to  seize  an  engine  and  a  train  of  cars,  at  a 


place  where  there  could  be  no  other  engine  fuid 
train  of  cars  to  pursue  us,  and  to  run  ahead,  cut- 
ting the  telegraph-wires,  and. burning  the  bridges 
behind  us,  if  possible,  until  we  should  reach  our 
own  lines.     Gen.  Mitchel  at  that  time  was  mov- 
ing on  Huntfl^ille,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  be  there  as  soon  as  we  could  reach  there. 
We  started  in  citizen*s  clothes ;  we  were  ordered 
to  dress  in  citizen*s  clothes,  armed  with  side-arms 
only,  and  we  were  to  pass  through  the  lines  in 
squads  of  three  or  four,  to  meet  at  Chattanooga. 
We  met  no  pickets  or  opposition  of  any  kind  on 
the  way,  there  being  no  large  military  force  there 
—  nothing  but  camps  of  instruction  for  new  re- 
cruits in  that  section  of  the  country.     From  Chat- 
tanooga we  proceeded  to  Marietta,  Geoipa,  by 
rail,  and  arrived  there  on  the  night  of  eleventh 
of  April,  at  midnight     On  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  we  took  passage  back  again  from  Mari- 
etta towards  Chattanooga,  and  at  a  place  called 
Big  Shanty,  while  the  passengers,  the  engineer, 
and  conductor  were  at  breakfast,  we  detached 
the  engine  and  three  box-cars  from  the  train,  and 
started.     There  was  no  engine  there  to  pursue 
us,  but  we  were  pursued  by  a  hand-car.    Mr. 
Andrews,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  had  a 
schedule  of  the  road,  and  according  to  that  sche- 
dule we  had  but  one  train  to  pass,  at  a  station 
but  a  short  distance  from  where  we  captured  the 
train  ;  and  after  that  we*  intended  to  run  the 
train  through  at  full  speed,  and  accomplish  the 
object  of  the  expedition.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, that  morning,  for  the  first  time,  two  other 
additional  trains  had  been' put  on  the  road,  mak- 
ing three  that  we  had  to  meet  and  pass  instead 
of  one,  and  at  considerable  intervals.     We  were 
obliged  to  wait  at  one  station  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes, and  at  the  second  we  had  to  wait ;  and  we 
were  also  delayed  waiting  for  the  third  train ;  by, 
this  means  we  lost  so  much  time  that  those  pur- 
suing came  nearly  up  with  us  trom  behind,  and 
we  had  no  time  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
expedition.     We  attempted  to  delAy  the  pursuit 
by  taking  up  the  rails,  but  they  had  forethought 
enough  to  take  a  party  of  worlunen  with  them  to 
la^  the  rails  again.     We  proceeded  until  we  were 
within  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  Chatta- 
nooga, when  we  got  obt  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  pursuing  train  was  so  cl6se  behind  us  that 
we  had  not  time  to  take  in  any  more,  and  wo 
therefore  abandoned  the  train.     Our  leader,  Mr. 
Andrews,  told  us  to  take  to  the  woods,  and  dis- 
perse, and  save  ourselves  if  we  could.     We  were 
immediately  pursued  by  the  whole  population. 
There  was  great  excitement,  and  all  the  planters 
and  people  of  the  neighborhood  turned  out  with 
the  dogs  that  they  employed  to  hunt  their  ne- 
groes, and  pursued  us.     Some  of  our  party  were 
taken  that  day  and  some  on  the  next  day ;  two 
were  not  taken  until  three  weeks  afterwards,  but 
all  were  finally  captured.     The  party  consisted 
of  twenty  United  States  soldiers,  one  citizen  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  our  regiment 
and  went  in  the  place  of  another  soldier,  and  Mr. 
Andrews,  our  leader. 
Question.  Who  was  Mr.  Andrews  t 
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Answer.  He  was  a  citizen  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government ;  he  had  been  employed  in  the  secret 
service  of  the  Government     He  told  me  about 
several  of  his  expeditions  ;  among  others,   he 
stated  that  he  had  visited  Fort  Donelson  before 
it  vas  captured.     We  were  all,  twenty-two  of  us, 
taken  to  the  jail,  or  rather  the  negro-prison  in 
Chattanooga,  and  confined  there  in  a  lower  apart- 
ment, or  dungeon,  of  the  building,  only  about 
thirteen  feet  square,  and  about  the  same  height, 
and  partly  under  ground,  having  only  two  win- 
dows on  opposite  sides,  not  over  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  with  triple  rows  of  bars.     The  ven- 
tilation there  was  so  imperfect  that  it  reminded 
me  more  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  than  any 
thing  else.     When  the  first  of  our  party  were 
taken  there  to  the  jail,  there  were  others,  Union 
men  of  Tennessee,  who  were  confined  there  in 
this  same  room ;  as  others  of  our  party  were 
taken  and  brought  there,  some  of  these  Union 
men  were  taken  out,  until,  finally,  there  were 
none  there  but  the  twenty-two  of  our  party. 
We  were  placed  in  irons,  were  handcuffed,  and 
chained  twos  and  twos  with  chains ;  I  think 
there  were  two  parties  of  three  coupled  together, 
bu^the  remainder  were  coupled  in  twos.     The 
trap-door  of  the  building,  the  only  entrance,  was 
raised  only  to  let  down  our  meals,  which  wcic 
lowered  to  us  in  a  bucket,  by  a  rope,  twice  a  day. 
Our  fare  was  very  scanty,  and  we  were  reduced 
60  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk,  although  before 
we  had  all  been  well,  hearty,  strong  men.     We 
were  confined  there,  I  think,  for  a  little  over 
three  weeks,  and  when  we  came  out,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  we  were  scarcely  able  to  walk; 
some  actually  staggered  along  as  they  marched 
to  the  cars.     While  we  were  there  Mr.  Andrews 
was  tried  before  a  court-martial,  under  the  orders, 
I  believe,  of  Gen.  Leadbetter,  or  those  of  Kirby 
Smith,  his  superior.     His  sentence  was  not  an- 
nounced until  we  had  left  there.     Alter  we  had 
been  confined  there  about  three  weeks,  Generil 
Mitchel  advanced    to  Bridgeport,   producing  a 
great  panic  in  Chattanooga ;  and  they  transferred 
us  south  to  Madison,  in  Georgia.     We  remained 
there  until  they  found  that  Gen.  Mitchel  did  not 
intend  to  advance  on  Chattanooga,  when  they 
brought  us  back.    By  this  time  we  bad  been  put 
under  the  charge  of  a  captain,  who  interceded 
for  us  and  procured  us  some  little  better  quar- 
ters.    We  were  allowed  to  occupy  an  upper  story 
of  the  jail,  a  room  of  the  same  size  but  having 
larger  windows,  and  three  instead  of  two.     We 
remained  there  a  few  days — I  do  not  remember 
exactly  how  long — ^when  twelve  of  us  were  taken 
to  Knoxville,  and  the  remainder  were  kept  in 
Chattanooga.     I  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent 
to  Knoxville.     Shortly  after  we  had  gone  to 
Knoxville,  Mr.  Andrews^s  sentence  was  read  to 
him,  and,  in  accordance  with  that,  he  was  exe- 
cuted at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  seventh  of  June. 
At  Knoxville  some  of  our  boys  were  put  on  trial 
as  spies.     Only  seven  were  tried,  and  the  trial 
occupied  but  a  very  sh^rt  time.     Although  we 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  employing  counsel, 
j«t  we  were  not  allowed  to  hear  the  pleas  of 


counsel.     When  our  men  demanded  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  plea  of  our  owi\  counsel,  and  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  against  us,  they  refused  it. 
The  first  one  who  was  tried  demanded  that  privi- 
lege, and  they  refused  him,  and  said  they  would 
not  allow  it,  which,  of  course,  amounted  to  a  re- 
fusal for  all.     Our  lawyer,  however,  visited  us, 
and  road  his  plea  to  us.    J  suppose  that  it  was 
the  same  which  he  read  in  court,  in  which  ho 
contended  that  our  being  dressed  in  citizen^s 
clothes  was  nothing  more  than  what  the  confed- 
erate government  itself  had  authorized,  and  was 
only  what  all  the  guerrillas  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy  did  on  all  occasions  when  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  them  to  do  so.     And  he  cited 
the  instance  of  Gen.  Morgan  having  dressed  his 
men  in  the  uniform  of  our  soldiers,  and  passed 
them  off  as  being  horn  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  regiment,  and  by  that  means  succeeded 
in  reaching  a*  railroad  and  destroying  it     This 
instance  was  mentioned  to  show  that  our  being 
dressed  in  citizen^s  clothes  did  not  take  from  us 
the  protection  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.    The 
plea  went  on  furthen  to  state  that  we  had  told 
the  object  of  our  expedition — that  it  was  a  purely 
milita^  one  for  the  destruction  of  communica- 
tion, and,  as  such,  lawful  according  to  the  rules 
of  war.     What  reply  the  Judge  Advocate  made 
to  this  we  never  had  any  means  of  knowing,  as 
we  were  not  allowed  to  hear  it     Members  of  the 
court-martial,  however,  visited  us,  and  told  us 
that  fi-om  the  evidence  against  us  we  could  not 
be  convicted  as  spies ;  that  we  came  for  a  certain, 
known  object,  did  not  visit  in  their  camps  at  any 
place,  did  not  remain  about  them  or  seek  to  ob- 
tain any  information  of  them,  and  therefore  we 
could  not  be  convicted  as  spies.    Shortly  after- 
wards they  transferred  us  twelve  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  those  who  had  remained  in  Chattanooga 
had    been    previously  taken.     After  remaining 
there  for  a  short  time,  an  order  came  for  the  exe- 
cution of  our  seven  comrades  who  had  been  tried. 
It  was  at  that  time  entirely  unexpected  to  us,  al- 
though at  first  it  would  not  have  been.     Sentence 
of  death  was  read  to  them,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately tied,  without  any  time  for  preparation 
being  allowed  them.     They  were  told  to  bid  us 
farewell,  and  *^  to  be  quick  about  it,**  and  then 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  prison,  and  we  could 
see  them  from  the  window,  in  a  wagon,  escorted 
by  cavalry.    In  the  course  of  something  like  an 
hour  or  so,  the  cavalry  returned  without  them. 
That  evening  Captain  Forakers,  the  provost-mar- 
shal, called  upon  us.    We  asked  him  how  our 
companions  had  met  their  fat^     He  told  us,  like 
brave  men.     The  next  day  we  cop  versed  with 
the  guard  who  was  guarding  us;  with  one  in 
particular,  who  described  the  scent  of  the  execu- 
tion where  he  was  present     He  told  us  of  the 
speech  that  one  of  those  men,  named  Wils<^n, 
from  my  regiment,  had  made  on  the  scaffold; 
and  also  told  us  that  two  of  the  heaviest  men  had 
broken  the  ropes  when  they  were  hanging,  and 
fell  to  the  ground.     They  afterwards  revived  and 
asked  for  a  drink  of'  water,  which  was  given  to 
them ;  and  they  requested  an  hour  to  prepare  for 
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death,  and  to  pray  before  they  were  again  hung 
up.  That  was  refused  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ropes  were  adjusted  they  were  compelled  to  as- 
cend the  scaffold  again.  The  guard  told  me  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  spoken  very  calmly ;  had  told 
them  that  they  were  all  in  the  wrong ;  that  they 
would  yet  see  the  time  when  the  old  Union  would 
be  restored,  and  the^  dag  of  our  country  would 
wave  over  all  of  that  country :  that  he  had  no 
had  feelings  towafds  the  Southern  people ;  but 
considered  that  it  was  only  their  leaders  who 
were  to  blame  for  the  course  they  had  taken. 
H6  also  said  that  although  ho  was  condemned  as 
a  spy,  he  was  none ;  but  was  a  regularly  detailed 
soldier,  and  died  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge 
against  him ;  that  he  did  not  regret  to  die  for  his 
country,  but  only*  regretted  the  manner  of  his 
death.  That  is  the  substance  of  jt,  as  fkr  as  I 
can  recollect  We  all  expected  to  share  the  same 
fate  as  our  companions. 

We  remained  there  confined  very  closely  in  the 
city  jail.  A  special  guard  was  placed  over  us 
from  and  before  the  time  of  the  execution,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  until  in  October.  We  were 
all,  fifleen  of  us,  kept  in  the  same  room  all  the 
time— a  room  not  much  larger  than  this,  (the 
Judge  Advocate  GeneraFs  office.)  I  said  there 
were  fifteen  of  us — the  fourteen  sunuving  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  tfnd  a  Capt  Frye,  a  Fede- 
ral officer  of  East-Tennessee,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Knoxville  with  us,  and  confined  in  the  same 
room  with  us,' as  they  considered  it  the  securest 
part  of  the  building. 

Question.  What  knowledge,  if  any,  have  you* 
of  one  of  youf  companions  in  this  expedition — Mr. 
Parrot — ^having  been  seized  and  scourged  by  the 
confederate  authorities  ?  State  all  you  know  on 
the  subject,  cither  from  your  own  knowledge,  or 
from  his  statements,  or  from  the  statements  of 
confederate  officers. 

Answer.  That  occurred  before  I  was  myself 
captured,  after  leaving  the  train.  Mr.  Parrot 
himself  gave  me  a  complete  narrative  of  the  trans- 
faction  as  soon  as  we  reached  Chattanooga,  where 
we  were  all  taken  after  a  time.  In  addition  to  his 
statement,  I  heard  the  statement  of  his  compan- 
ion,'the  man  taken  with  him,  and  one  of  those 
subsequently  executed,  who  told  me  substantially 
the  same  story  that  Mr.  Parrot  did — that  Mr. 
Parrot  received  over  one  hundred  lashes  to  make 
him  confess  the' objects  of  the  expedition,  the 
names  of  his  companions,  and  particularly  the 
name  of  the  engineer  who  ran'  the  train,  all  of 
which  he  refused  to  do.  It  was  said  by  the  con- 
federates that  this  flogging  was  inflicted  by  a 
mob  ;  that  "they  took  him  and  whipped  him" — 
that  was  the  expression  they  used.  Afterwards, 
when  we  were  going  to  Madison,  at  the  time 
when  we  were  taken  away  from  Chattanooga,  a 
confederate  officer  called  upon  us  at  a  station 
where  the  cars  stopped,  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Parrot 
in  my  hearing,  and  told  him  that  he  admired  his 
courage  and  hardihood  in  refusing  ta  confess  un- 
der the  flogging  he  had  received,  and  also  stated 
that  he  was  sorry  that  they  had  beaten  him  so 
severely. 


In  October  Colonel  Lee,  who  was  then  provost- 
marshal,  having  taken  the  place  of  the  former  dto- 
vost-marshal,  came  to  us  and  told  us  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederacy,  inquiring  why  we  had  not  ail  been 
executed.  Col.  Lee  told  us  that  he  had  replied 
that  he  was  personally  unacquainted  with  the 
affair,  but  he  supposed  it  was  probable  that  there 
were  some  nutigatine  circumstances  in  our  cases^ 
and  had  referred  to  the  court-martial  which  tried 
the  others  for  those  circumstances.  One  or  two 
days  after  that  the  jailer  was  overheard  talking 
with  an  officer  of  the  guard,  and  telling  him  that 
the  remainder  of  our  party  were  to  be  executed 
also.  From  this  we  supposed  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  ordered  it,  and  we  determined  to  es* 
cape  if  possible.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
after  we  had  had  our  supper,  when  they  opened 
the  door  to  take  out  the  buckets  in  which  our 
supper  was  brought,  we  seized  the  jailer  and  held 
him,  opened  another  room  of  the  prison,  in  which 
others  were  confined,  went  down-stairs,  and 
seized  the  guard — there  were  seven  of  the  guard 
— ^and  then  attempted  to  make  our  escape,  and 
eight  of  us  succeeded  in  getting  off  before  the 
alarm  was  given.  The  others  were  captu^; 
four  on  the  same  evening,  and  two  others  the  next 
day.  I  was  one  of  those  captured  on  the  same 
evening.  Shortly  after  that,  they  removed  us  to 
the  barracks  in  town,  where  we  were  better  treat- 
ed, more  kindly  treated  than  we  had  ever  been 
before  that  We  remained  there  until  December, 
when  we  were  sent  to  Richmond.  We  were  first 
taken  to  the  Libby  prison,  and  told  that  we  were 
to  be  exchanged.  They  sent  a  very  light  guard 
along  with,  us,  trusting  to  our  belief  that  we  would 
be  exchanged ;  and,  so  believing,  we  went  along 
quietly  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  which  we 
could  easily  have  done.  We  were  taken  to  the 
Libby  prison  and  kept  there  about  an  hour,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  criminal  prison,  Castle 
Thunder.  Here  we  were  put  into  a  little  room 
up-stairs,  of  which  three  sides  were  only  weather- 
boarded,  and  there  we  remained  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  without  any 
fire  and  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  clothing,  as 
they  had  taken  all  our  blankets  from  us  when  we 
left  Atlanta,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ones 
which  we  had  managed  to  secrete  when  we  left 
the  barracks.  This  was  the  only  covering  we  had 
during  those  two  months  for  all  six  of  us  there. 
We  were  very  destitute  of  other  clothing  <it  that 
time,  nearly  out  of  it  in  fact  About  the  first  of 
February,  however,  they  wanted  that  room,  with 
a  number  of  other  rooms  on  the  same  fioor,  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  transferred  us  to  a  large 
room  down-stairs  on  the  ground-floor,,  which  was 
assigned  to  Union  prisoners.  Here  we  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  we  had  before,  and  remained 
until  a  special  exchange  was  made.  They  at- 
tempted to  exchange  us  as  citizens,  leaving  our 
names  on  the  citizen*s  list  from  Castle  Thunder, 
although  we  had  our  names  marked  as  soldiers, 
and  our  companies  and  regiments  were  down  on 
the  prison-books,  and  in  the  charges  and  specifi- 
cations given  to  the  seven  of  our  comrades  who 
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ipcre  tried  and  executed,  it  xr&s  admitted  that 
the)r  were  soldiers,  and  their  companies  and  regi- 
inents  were  named. 

Question.  Were  the  men  engaged  in  that  expe- 
dition detailed  by  the  officers,  or  did  they  volun- 
teer ?  Under  what  circumstances  did  they  enter 
upon'  that  expedition  ? 

Answer.  Gen.  Mitchel  issued  an  order  to  the 
colonels  of  the  three  Ohio  regiments  in  SilFs  bri- 
gade to  have  a  man  detailed  from  each  company 
— for  the  captain  of  each  company  to  select  a  re- 
Eable  man  of  his  comfpany  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  thei^ent  to  tfie  colond^s  quarters  and  tola 
what  they  were  wanted  to  do — that  they  were 
wanted  to  dress  in  citizen*  s  clothes  and  obey  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Andrews.  The  expedition  was  not 
explained  to  us  then,  but  we  were  told  that  we 
were  t^  obey  Mr.  Andrews's  orders,  and  to  go 
with  him  on  a  secret  expedition.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  explained  to  us  that  night  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  wh(t  assembled  us  together  about  a 
mile  from  .Shelbyrille,  after  it  got  dark,  and  there 
gave  us  the  main  outlines ;  that  we  were  to  go 
into  Georgia  to  Marietta,  to  make  our  Way  there 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  there  to  seize  a  train, 
and  he  would  be  with  us  all  the  time  after  reach 
ing  there  to  direct  us  how  to  proceed. 

Question.  The  leading  object  of  the  expedition^ 
was  to  cut  the  communications  and  destroy  the 
bridges? 

Answer.  Tes,  sir;  the  capture  of  the  engine 
and  train  was  merely  a  means  to  that  end. 

Question.  Haye  you  any  evidence  of  the  esti- 
mate which  was  placed  by  the  confederate  au- 
thorities upon  the  importance  of  this  expedition, 
had  it  been  successful  ? 

Answer.  I  have  a  paper  here  now,  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  least, 
called  the  Southern  Can/ederaey.  The  copy 
which  I  have  is  dated  April  fifteenth;  1862.  We 
seized  the  train  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  and  this 
paper  was  printed  three  days  after,  and  before 
they  had  learned  the  full  particulars  of  the  cap- 
ture.    I  will  read  a  portion  of  that  article. 

(The  witness  then  produced  the  paper,  and  read 
from  the  article  referred  to.) 

Question.  How  came  you  in  possession  of  that 
paper  ? 

Answer.  The  officer  of  the  guard  in  charge  of 
us  had  it  and  laid  it  down,  and  I  took  it  and  have 
carried  it  secreted  about  my  person  ever  since, 
which  accounts  for  its  soiled  and  worn  condition. 
I  would  refer  to  the  entire  article  as  the  best  an- 
swer to  your  question,  as  to  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  by  the  confederate  au- 
thorities. 

(A  copy  of  the  article  referred  to  is  hereto  ap- 
pended, as  a  portion  of  this  deposition.) 

Question.  Were  you  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  made  the  address  upon  the 
scaffold  before  his  execution  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  what  company  and 
regiment  he  belonged,  and  from  what  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  he  came  ? 

Answer.  He  was  a  member  of  company  B,  of 
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the  Second  Ohio  regifuent — ^my  r^ment  H^ 
had  resided  in  Cincinnati  a  long  time,  and  came 
from  there.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  a  man 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
had  travelled  a  great  deal  over  the  United  States, 
working  at  his  trada  He  said  he  had  a  family, 
of  two  children ;  his  wife  was  not  living. 

Question.  Will  you  please  give,  if  you  can,  the 
names  of  all  your  oomrades  who  were  executed, 
with  the  oompaniea  and  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged  P 

Answer.  There  was  Georgd  D.  Wilson,  cotnpa^ 
ny  B,  Second  Ohio  infhntry ;  Marion  Ross,  com- 
pany A,  Second  Ohio  infiintry,  the  sergeant-ma^ 
jor  of  the  regiment;  Perry  G.  Shadrack,  compa^ 
ny  K,  Second  Ohio ;  Samuel  Roberson,  company 
G,  Thirty-third  Ohio ;  Samuel  Slavens^  company 
D,  Thirty-third  Ohio;  John  Scott,  company  F, 
Twenty-first  Ohio ;  William  Campbell,  a  cidzen 
of  Kentucky ;  and  J.  J.  Andrews,  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky  also,  and  our  leader.  William  Camp- 
bell was  on  a  visit  to  our  regiment  at  the  time 
this  detail  was  made.  The  captain  of  one  of  oui* 
cod^panies  asked  him  if  he  would  go  in  the  place 
of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  agreed  to  da  so.  We 
always  said,  when  questioned  about  him,  that  he 
was  a  soldier. 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  you  know,  if 
any  thing,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  secret 
expedition — by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  when  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  Mr.  Andrews  told  me  that  he  himself  in  his 
vjsits  to  the  South,  had  noticed  that  this  thmg 
could  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us.  He  had  proposed  it  to  Gen. 
Buell,  who  did  not  give  him  much  encoun^e- 
mcnt  Afterwards  he  proposed  it  to  Gen.  Mitch- 
el, who  gave  liim  more  encouragement,  and  gave 
him  permission  to  take  eight  men  from  the  Second 
Ohio  regiment,  which  he  had  been  with  consider- 
able, and  attempt  to  execute  the  plan.  The  men 
were  given  him,  and  he  proceeded  in  the  samo 
way  that  we  did  to  Atlanta;  but  on  arriving 
there,  they  found  that  the  engineer,  whom  Mr. 
Andrews  had  engaged  to  run  the  train  for  them, 
was  not  there,  on  account  of  having  been  pressed 
to  run  rcenforcements  to  Beauregard  at  Corinth, 
For  this  reason  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
plan,  and  go  quietly  back  as  passengers  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  then  return  through  the  country  to 
our  camp.  Mr.  Andrews  then  told  Gen.  Mitchel 
that  from  all  he  had  seen  in  that  expedition,  he 
still  considered  the  thing  easy  of  accomplishment, 
and  asked  for  a  larger  detail  of  twenty-four  men 
from  the  three  regiments,  which  he  obtained.  He 
asked  to  have  some  engineers  selected,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  possibility  of  a  failure  the  sec- 
ond time  like  the  first  There  were  consequently 
four  men  in  our  party  who  could  run  engines ; 
only  one,  however,  did  so  on  that  expedition. 
None  of  those  on  the  first  expedition  went  on  the 
second ;  entirely  new  men  were  selected  the  sec- 
ond time.  • 

Question.  Will  you,  if  you  can,  give  the  names 
of  the  members  of  that  expedition,  in  addition  to 
those  spoken  o''  in  this  testimony — that  is  to  say, 
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the  witnesses  who  are  to  depose  here,  together 
with  a  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  seven  who  were  exe- 
cuted? 

Answer.  They  are  as  follows :  William  Knight^ 
oompany  E,  Twenty-first  Ohio ;  Wilson  H.  Brown, 
company  F,  Twenty-first  Ohio;  Daniel  A.  Dor- 
sey,  company  H,  Thirty-third  Ohio ;  Mark  Wood, 
company  C,  Twenty-first  Ohio;  Alfred  Wilson, 
of  the  same  company  and  regiment  This  was 
the  only  instance  where  two  men  were  taken  from 
the  same  company.  Martin  J.  Hawkins,  compa- 
ny A,  Thirty-third  Ohio ;  John  WoUan,  company 
C,  Thirty -third  Ohio ;  and  John  R.  Porter,  com- 

Kny  G,  Twenty -first  Ohio.  These  eight  that  I 
TO  just  named  were  those  who  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape,  and  were  not  retaken  at  the 
time  that  we  were.  We  saw  in  a  confederate  pa- 
per an  extract  from  the  Cincinnati  Oommereial^ 
stating  that  the  two  last  named,  WoUan  and  Por- 
ter, had  succeeded  in  reaching  our  lines,  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  at  Corinth,  which  was  then  in 
our  possession.  We  were  told  by  Col.  Lee,  the 
provost-marshal  at  Atlanta,  that  three  of  those 
who  had  escaped  had  been  shot  and  left  in  the 
woods ;  but  we  did  not  know  how  much  depend- 
ence to  place  upon  that    . 

William  Pittknoer, 

Company  O,  Second  Ohio  Reglxnent  Toluntecn. 

THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  CHASE  1* 

TBS  MOST  EXTRAOBDINART  AND  ASTOUNDING  APVXNTITBX 
OF  THC  WAIL'TRI  MOST  DARIKO  UNDERTAKING  THAT 
TANKXES  EVER  PLANNED  OR  ATTEMPTED  TO  EXECUTE. 

Stealing  an  engine — Tearing  up  the  track — Pursued 
on  foot,  on  hand-cars  and  engines — Overtaken— A 
scattering — The  capture— The  wonderful  energy  of 
Messrs.  Fuller,  Murphy,  and  Cain — Some  reflections, 
etc.,  etc. 

rULL  PARTICULARS. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  obtained  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  most  thnlling  railroad  adventure 
that  ever  occurred  on  the  American  continent,  as 
well  as  the  mightiest  and  most  important  in  its 
restilts,  if  successful,  that  has  been  conceived  bj 
the  Lincoln  government  since  the  commencement 
of  this  war.  Nothing  on  so  grand  a  scale  has 
been  attempted,  and  nothing  within  the  range  of 
possibility  could  be  conceived,  that  would  fall 
with  such  a  tremendous  crushing  force  upon  us, 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans  which  were 
concocted  and  dependent  on  the  execution  of  the 
one  whose  history  we  now  proceed  to  narrate. 

Its  reality — what  toas  actually  <^n«— excels 
all  the  extravagant  eonceptiong  of  the  Arrow- 
smith  hoax,  which  fiction  created  such  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  Europe. 

To  make  the  matter  more  complete  and  intelli- 
gible, we  will  take  our  readers  over  the  same 
history  of  the  case  which  we  related  in  our  last, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  correct,  but  are 
lacking  details,  which  have  since  come  to  hand. 

We  will  begin  at  the  breakfast-table,  in  the 
Big  Shanty  hotel  at  Camp  McDonald,  on  the  W. 
and  A.  Railroad,  where  several  regiments  of  sol- 
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diers  are  now  encamped.  The  morning  mail  and 
passenger-train  had  left  here  at  four  a.m.  on  last 
Saturday  morning  as  usual,  and  had  stopped 
there  for  breakfast  The  conductor,  W.  A.  Ful- 
ler, the  engineer,  J.  Cain  —  both  of  tlus  city — 
and  the  passengers,  were  at  the  table,  when  some 
eight  men,  having  uncoupled  the  engine  and  three 
empty  box-cars  next  to  it  from  the  passenger  and 
baggage-cars,  mounted  the  engine,  pulled  upon 
the  valve,  put  on  all  steam,  and  left  oonductOTi 
engineer,  passengers,  spectators,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  camp  hard  by,  all  lost  in  amazement,  and 
dumbfounded  at  the  strange,  startling,  ^ring  act 
yThis  unheard-of  act  was  doubtless  undertaken 
at  that  place  and  time  upon  the  presumption  that 
pursuit  could  not  be  made  by  an  engine  short  of 
Kingston,  some  thirty  miles  above  or  from  this 
place ;  and  that,  by  cutting  down  the  telegraph- 
wires  as  they  proceeded,  the  adventurers  could 
calculate  on  at  least  three  or  four  hours*  start  of 
any  pursuit  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  This 
was  a  legitimate  conclusion,  and  but  for  the  will, 
energy,  and  quick  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ler and  Mr.  Cain,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Murphy,  the 
intelligent  and  practical  foreman  of  the  wood  de- 
partment of  the  State  road  shop,  who  accidental- 
ly  went  on  the  train  from  this  place  that  morn- 
ing, their  calculations  would  have  worked  out  as 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  results  would 
have  been  obtained  long  ere  this  reaches  the  eyes 
of  our  readers — ^the  most  terrible  to  us  of  any 
that  we  can  conceive  as  possible,  and  unequalled 
by  any  thing  attempted  or  conceived  since  this 
war  was  commenced.    Now  for  the  chase : 

These  three  determined  men,  without  a  mo- 
menf  s  delay,  put  out  after  the  flyine  train  on 
foot^  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  by  the  crowd, 
who,  though  lost  in  amazement  at  the  unexpect- 
ed and  daring  act,  could  not  repress  their  risibili- 
ty at  seeing  three  men  start  aftdr  a  train  on  foot^ 
which  they  had  just  witnessed  depart  at  light- 
ning speed.  They  put  on  all  their  speed  and  ran 
along  the  track  for  three  miles,  when  the^r  came 
across  some  track-raisers  who  had  a  small  truck- 
car,  which  is  shoved  along  by  men  so  employed 
on  railroads,  on  which  to  cany  their  tools.  This 
truck  and  men  were  at  once  **  impressed.'*  They 
took  it  bv  turns  of  two  at  a  time  to  run  behind 
this  truck  and  push  it  idong  al!  up-grades  and 
level  portions  of  the  road,  and  let  it  drive  at  will 
on  all  the  down-grades. 

A  little  way  further  up  the  fugitive  adventurers 
had  stopped,  cut  the  telegraph-wires,  and  torn 
up  the  track.  Hero  the  pursuers  were  thrown  at 
pell-meU,  truck  and  men,  upon  the  side  of  the 
road.  Fortimately  *' nobody  was  hurt  on  our 
side.*'  The  truck  was  soon  placed  on  the  road 
again,  enough  hands  were  left  to  repair  the  track, 
and  with  all  the  power  of  determined  will  and 
muscle  they  pushed  on  to  Etowah  station,  some 
twenty  miles  above.  Here,  most  fortunately, 
Major  Cooper's  old  coal-engine,  the  ^'Yonah," 
one  of  the  first  engines  on  the  State  road,  was 
standing  out  fired  up.  This  venerable  locomo- 
tive was  immediately  turned  upon  her  old  track, 
and,  like  an  old  racer  at  the  tap  of  the  drum. 
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pricked  up  her  ears,  and  made  fine  time  to  Kings- 
ston. 

The  fugitives,  not  expecting  such  early  pur- 
suit, quietly  took  in  wood  and  water  at  Cass  sta- 
tion, and  borrowed  a  schedule  from  the  tank- 
tender  upon  the  plausible  pica  that  they  were 
running  a  pressed  train  loaded  with  powder  for 
Beauregard. 

The  attentive  and  patriotic  tank-tender,  Mr. 
William  Russell,  said  he  gave  them  his  schedule, 
and  would  have  sent  the  shirt  off  his  back  to 
Beauregard  if  it  had  been  asked  for.  Here  the 
adventurous  fugitives  inquired  which  end  of  the 
switch  they  should  go  in  on  at  Kingston.  When 
they  arrived  at  Kingston  they  stopped,  went  to 
the  agent  there,  told  the  powder-story,  readily 
got  the  switch-key,  went  on  the  upper  turn-out, 
and  waited  for  the  down  way  freight-train  to 
pass.  To  all  inquiries  they  replied  with  the  same 
powder-story.  W  hen  the  freight-train  had  passed 
they  immediately  proceeded  on  the  next  station, 
Adairsville,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  regular 
downfreight-traitu 

At  some  point  on  the  way  they  had  taken  on 
some  fifty  cross-ties,  and  before  reaching  Adairs- 
ville they  stopped  on  a  curve,  tore  up  the  rails, 
and  put  seven  cross-ties  on  the  tfack,  no  doubt 
intending  to  wreck  this  down  freight-train  which 
would  be  along  in  a  few  minutes.  They  had  out 
upon  the  engine  a  red  handkerchief  as  a  kind  of 
flag  or  signal,  which,  in  railroading,  means  an- 
other train  is  behind,  thereby  indicating  to  all 
that  the  regular  passenger-train  would  be  along 
presently.  They  stopped  a  moment  at  Adairs- 
ville, and  said  Fuller,  with  the  regular  passenger- 
train,  was  behind,  and  would  wait  at  Kingston 
for  the  freight-train,  and  told  the  conductor  there- 
on to  push  ahead  and  meet  him  at  that  point 
They  passed  on  to  Calhoun,  where  they  met  the 
down  passenger-train  due  here  at  twenty  minutes 
past  four  P.M.,  and  without  making  any  stop  they 
proceeded  on,  on,  and  on. 

But  we  must  return  to  Fuller  and  his  party, 
whom  we  have  unconsciously  left  on  the  old 
'*  Yonah,"  making  their  way  to  Kingston.  Ar- 
riving there,  and  learning  the  adventurers-  were 
but  twenty  minutes  ahea(^  they  left  the  "  Yonah  " 
to  blow  off  while  they  mounted  the  engine  of  the 
Rome  Branch  road,  which  was  ready  fired  up, 
and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  passenger-train 
nearly  due,  when  it  would  have  proceeded  to 
Rome.  A  large  party  of  gentlemen  volunteered 
for  the  chase,  some  at  Acworth,  Allatoona,  Kings- 
ton, and  other  points,  taking  such  arms  as  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  at  the  moment,  and  with 
this  firesh  engine  they  set  out  with  all  speed,  but 
with  **  great  care  and  caution,"  as  they  had  scarce- 
\j  time  to  make  Adairsville  before  the  down 
freight-train  would  leave  that  point  Sure  enough 
they  discovered  this  side  of  Adairsville  three  rails 
torn  up,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way.  They 
'*took  up'Mn  time  to  prevent  an  accident,  but 
could  proceed  with  the  train  no  further.  This 
was  most  vexatious,  and  it  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  disheartening,  but  it  did  not  cause 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  efforts,  and,  as  the  re- 


sut  proved,  was  but  little  in  the  way  of  the  dead 
game^  pluck  and  resolution  of  Fuller  and  Miir- 
phy,  who  left  the  engine  and  again  put  out  on 
foot  alone.     After  running  two  miles  they  met 
the  down  freight-train  one  mile  out  firom  Adairs- 
ville.    They  immediately  reversed  the  train  and 
run  backwards  to  Adairsville,  put  the  cars  on 
the  siding  and  presaed  forward,  making  fine  time 
to  Calhoun,  where  they  met  the  regular  down 
passenger-train.      Here  they  halted  a  moment, 
took  on  board  a  telegraph  operator  and  a  number 
of  men,  who  again  volunteered,  taking  their  guns 
along,  and  continued  the  chase.     Mr.  Fuller  also 
took  in  here  a  company  of  track* hands  to  repair 
the  track  as  they  went  along.     A  short  distance 
above  Calhoun  ^ey  flushed  their  game  on  a  curve, 
where  they  doubtless  supposed  themselves  out 
of  danger,  and  were  quietly  oiling  the  engine, 
taking  up  the  track,  etc.     Piscovering  that  they? 
were  pursued,  they  mounted  and  qJed  away, 
throwing  out  upon  the  track  as  they  went  along 
the  heavy  cross-ties  they  had  prepared  themselves 
with.     This  was  done  by  breaking  out  the  end 
of  the  hindmost  box-car  and  pitching  them  out 
Thus  "nip  and  tuck"  they  passed  with  f»urful 
speed  Resaca,  Tilton,  and  on  through  Dalton. 
The  rails  which  they  had  taken  up  last  they  took 
off  with  them,  besides  throwing  out  cross-ties 
upon  the  track  occasionally,  hoping  thereby  the 
more  surely  to  impede  the  pursuit;  but  all  this 
was  like  tow  to  the  touch  of  fire  to  tiie  now  thor- 
oughly aroused,   excited,  and    eager  pursuers. 
These  men,  though  so  much  excited  and  influ- 
enced by  so  much  determination,  still  retained 
their  well-known  caution,  were  looking  out  for 
this  danger,  and  discovered  it,  and  though  it  was 
seemingly  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  making 
any  headway  in  pursuit,  was  quickly  overcome 
by  the  genius  of  Fuller  and  Murphy.     Coming  to 
where  the  rails  were  torn  up,  they  stopped,  tore 
up  the  rails  behind  them  and  laid  them  down 
before  till  they  had  passed  over  that  obstaQle. 
When  the  cross-ties  were  reached  they  hauled  to 
and  threw  them  off,  and  then  proceeded,  and  un- 
der these  difficulties  gained  on  the  frightened 
fugitives.     At  Dalton  they  halted  a  moment. 
Fuller  put  off  the  telegraph  operator,  with  in- 
structions to  telegraph  to  Chattanooga  to  have 
them  stopped  in  case  he  should  fail  to  overhaul 
them.     Fuller  pressed  on  in  hot  chase,  sometimes 
in  sight,  as  much  to  prevent  their  cutting  the 
wires  before  the  message  could  be  sent,  as  to 
catch  them.      The  daring  adventurers  stopped 
just  opposite,  and  very  near  to,  where  Colonel 
Glenn*s  regiment  is  encamped,  and  cut  the  wires ; 
but  the  operator  at  Dalton  had  put  the  mesaage 
through  about  two  minutes  before.     They  also 
again  tore  up  the  track,  cut  down  a  telegraph- 
pole,  and  placed  the  two  ends  of  it  under  the 
cross-ties,  and  the  middle  over  the  rail  on  the 
track.     The  pursuers  stopped  again,  and  got  over 
this  impediment  in  the  same  manner  they  did 
before — ^taking  up  rails  behind  and  laying  them 
down  before.     Once  over  this,  they  shot  on  and 
passed  through  the  great  tunnel  at  Tunnel  Hill, 
being  only  five  minutes  behind.    The  fugitiveti. 
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finding  themselves  closely  ptirsued,  uncoupled  two 
of  the  box-cars  from  the  engine,  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  pursuers.  Fuller  hastily  coupled 
them  to  the  front  of  bis  engine,  and  pu^ed  them 
ahead  of  him  to  the  first  turn-out  or  siding,  where 
they  were  lelt^  thus  preventing  the  collision  the 
adreaturers  intended.  Thus  the  engine-thieYes 
passed  Ringgold,  where  theyj»egan  to  fag.  They 
wore  out  of  wood,  water,  and  oil.  Their  rapid  run- 
ning and  inattention  to  the  engine  had  melted  all 
the  brass  fixwo  the  journals.  They  had  no  time  to 
repair  and  refit,  for  an  iron  horse  of  more  bottom 
was  dose  behind.  Fuller  and  Murphy  and  their 
men  soon  came  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
them,  when  the  fugitives  jumped  from  the  engine 
and  left  it — three  on  the  north  side,  and  five  on 
the  south — all  fleeing  precipitately,  and  scatter^ 
ing  through  the  thicket  Fuller  and  his  party 
also  took  to  the  woods  after  them.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, also  well  armed,  took  the  engine  and 
some  cars  of  the  down  passenger-train  at  CaL 
houn,  and  fbllowed  up  Fuller  and  Murphy  and 
their  party  in  the  chase  but  a  short  distance  be- 
hind, and  reached  the  place  of  the  stampede  but 
n  very  few  minutes  after  the  first  pursuers  did. 

A  laoige  number  of  men  were  soon  mounted, 
armed,  and  scouring  the  entire  country  in  search 
of  them.  Fortunately  there  was  a  militia  muster 
at  Ringgold.  A  great  many  countrymen  were  in 
town.  Hearing  of  the  chase,  they  put  out  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  in  every  direction  in  search 
of  the  daring  but  now  thoroughly  frightened  and 
fugitive  men. 

We  learn  that  Fuller,  soon  after  leaving  his 
engine,  in  passing  a  cabin  in  the  country,  found  i 
a  mule,  having  on  a  bridle  but  no  saddle,  and 
tied  to  a  fence.  ^^  Here^s  your  mule,**  he  shout- 
ed, as  he  leaped  upon  his  back,  and  put  out  as 
fast  as  a  good  switch,  well  applied,  could  impart 
vigor  to  the,  muscles  and  accelerate  the  speed  of 
the  patient  donkey.  The  cry  of  "  Here's  your 
mu^Q,"  and  '*  Where's  my  mule  ?''  have  become 
national,  and  are  generally  heard  when,  on  the 
one  hand  no  mule  is  about,  and,  on  the  other, 
when  no  one  is  hunting  a  mule.  It  seems  not 
to  be  understood  by  any  one,  though  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar confederate  phrase,  and  is  as  popular  as 
Dixie  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
remained  for  Fuller,  in  the  midst  of  this  exciting 
chase,  to  solve  the  mysterious  meaning  of  this 
national  by-word  or  phrase,  and  give  it.  a  practi- 
cal application. 

All  of  the  eight  men  were  captured,  and  are 
now  safely  lodged  in  jail.  The  particulars  of 
their  capture  we  have  not  received.  This  we 
hope  to  obtain  in  time  for  a  postscript  to  this,  or 
for  our  second  edition.  They  confessed  that  they 
belonged  to  Lincoln's  army,  and  had  been  sent 
down  from  Shelbyville  to  bum  the  bridges  be- 
tween here  and  Chattanooga,  and  that  the  whole 
party  consisted  of  nineteen  men,  eleven  of  whom 
were  dropped  at  several  points  on  the  road,  as 
they  came  down,  to  assist  in  the  burning  of  the 
bridges  as  they  went  back. 

When  the  morning  freight-train  which  left  this 
city  reached  Big  Shanty,  Lieut-Col.  R  F.  Mad- 


doz  and  C.  P.  Phillips  took  the  engiae  and  a  §&n 
cars,  with  fifty  picked  men,  well  armed,  and  fol- 
lowed on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  paased 
over  all  diffieulties,  and  got  as  far  as  Caihouii| 
where  they  learned  the  fugitives  had  taken  the 
woods  and  were  pursued  by  plenty  of  mea  witk 
the  means  to  catch  them,  if  it  were  possibki 

One  gentleman  who  went  upon  the  train  from 
Calhoun,  who  has  furnished  us  widi  many  of 
these  particulars,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  most  experienced  railroad  men  in  Georgi% 
says  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Ful- 
ler and  Murphy,  who  showed  a  cool  judgment 
and  forethought  in  this  extraordinary  afEur,  un^ 
surpassed  by  any  thing  he  ever  knew  in  a  rail" 
road  emergency.  This  gentleman,  we  learn  firom 
another,  offered  on  his  own  account  one  hundred 
dollars  reward  on  each  man  for  the  apprehensioa 
of  the  villains. 

We  do  not  know  what  Governor  Brown  will 
do  in  this  case,  or  what  is  his  oustom  in  such 
matters,  but  if  such  a  thiiig  is  admissible,  we  in- 
sist on  Fuller  and  Murphy  being  promote  to  the 
highest  honors  on  the  road,  if  not  by  actually 
giving  them  the  highest  position,  at  least  let  them 
be  promoted  by  brevet  Certainly  their  indomit- 
able energy  and  quick,  correct  judgment  and  de* 
cision  in  the  many  difficult  contingencies  con- 
nected with  this'unheaid-of  emergency  has  saved 
all  the  railroad  bridges  above  Ringgold  from  being 
burned.  The  most  daring  scheme  that  this  rev 
olution  has  developed  has  been  thwarted,  and  tho 
tremendous  results  which,  if  successful,  can  scarco- 
ly  be  imagined,  much  less  described,  have  been 
averted.  Had  they  succeeded  in  burning  the 
bridges,  the  enemy  at  Huntsville  would  have  oc^ 
cupied  Chattanooga  before  Sunday  night  Ye&* 
terday  they  would  have  been  in  KnoxviUe,  and 
thus  had  possession  of  all  East-Tennessee.  Our 
forces  at  Knoxville,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland 
Gap  would  ere  this  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Lynchburgh,  Virginia,  would  have  been 
moved  upon  at  once.  This  would  have  given 
them  possession  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  could  have  been  attacked  in 
the  rear.  They  would  have  possession  of  the 
railroad,  leading  to  Charlottesville  and  Orange 
Court-House,  as  well  as  the  South-side  Railroad 
leading  to  Petersburgh  and  Richmond.  Tbcy 
might  have  been  able  to  unite  with  McClellan's 
forces,  and  attack  Jo.  Johnston^sarmy,  front  and 
flank.  It  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that 
our  army  in  Virginia  would  have  been  defeated, 
captured,  or  driven  out  of  the  State  this  week. 

Then  reenforcements  from  all  the  eastern  and 
south-east  portions  of  the  country  would  have 
been  cut  off  from  Beauregard.  The  enemy  have 
Huntsville  now,  and,  with  all  these  designs  ac- 
complished, his  army  would  have  been  effectually 
flanked.  The  mind  and  heart  shrink  back  ap- 
palled at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  awful  con- 
sequences which  would  have  followed  the  success 
of  this  one  act  When  Fuller,  Murphy^  and  men 
started  from  Big  Shanty  on  foot  to  catch  that 
fugitive  engine,  they  were  involuntarily  laughed 
at  by  the  crowd,  serious  as.  the  matter  was,  and 
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to  nuMt  observers  it  wbs  kideed  most  ludicrous ; 
but  that  foot  vaee  sared  us,  sad  prevented  the 
eensvimmatioii  of  all  these  tremendous  couse- 
qneiioes. 

One  fact  wo  must  not  omit  to  mention  is  the 
valuable  assistanioe  rendered  hj  ^ter  Bracken, 
the  engineer  on  the  down  fireight-train  which 
Fuller  and  Murphy  tamed  back.  He  ran  his 
engine  fifty  and  a  half  mileS|  (two  of  them  back- 
ing the  whole  freight-train  up  to  Adairsville,) 
made  twelve  stops^  coupled  to  the  two  cars  which 
the  fbgitives  had  ilropped,  and  switched  them  off 
on  sidings;  all  this  in'one  hour  and  flyemlfautes. 

We  doubt  if  the  victory  of  Manassas  or  Corinth 
were  wor&  as  much  to  us  aa  the  frustration  of 
this  grand  coup  d^itat.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  the  annihilation  of  Beauregard*8  whole 
army.at  Cormth  WDuld  be  so  fatal  a  blow  to  us  as 
would  have  been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at 
that  time  by  these  men. 

When  we  learned,  by  a  private  telegraph  de- 
spatch a  few  days  ago,  that  the  Yankees  had  taken 
Iluntsville,  we  attached  no  great  importance  to  it 
We  regarded  it  merely  as  a  dashing  foray  of  a 
amafi  party  to  destroy  property,  tear  up  the  road, 
eta,  d  la  Morgan.  When  an  additional  telegram 
announcedtho  Federal  force  there  to  be  from  sev- 
enteen to  twenty  thousand,  we  were  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  though  coming  from  a  perfectly  honora- 
ble and  upright  gentleman,  who  would  not  be 
apt  to  seize  upon  a  wild  report  to  send  here  to  his 
friends.  The  coming  to  that  point  with  a  large 
force^  where  they  w(mld  be  flanked  on  either  side 
by  our  army,  we  regarded  as  a  most  stupid  and 
uamilitary  act  We  now  understand  it  all.  They 
were  to  move  upon  Chattanooga  and  Knoxvilleas 
soon  as  the  bridges  were  bumt^  and  press  on  into 
Virginia  as  fkur  as  possible,  and  take  all  our  forces 
in  that  State  in  the  rear.  It  was  all  the  deepest 
laid  sdieme,  and  on  the  grandest  scale  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brains  of  any  number  of  Yan- 
kees combined.  It  was  one  that  was  also  entire- 
ly practicable  on  almost  any  day  for  the  last  year. 
There  were  but  two  miscalculations  in  the  whole 
programme :  They  did  not  expect  men  to  start 
out  afoot  to  plague  them,  and  they  did  not  expect 
these  puniuerB  on  foot  to  find  Major  Cooper's  old 
*^Yonah'*  standing  there  all  ready  fired  up. 
Their  calculations  on  everyjolher  pointwere  dead 
certainties,  and  would  have  succeeded  perfectly. 

This  would  have  eclipsed  any  thing  Ci^tain 
Mtwgaa  ^er  attempted.  To  think  of  a  paro«l  of 
Federal  soldiers,  ofScers  and  privat'esL  coming 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  confederate  States,  for 
they  were  here  in  Atlanta  and  at  Marietta,  (some 
of  tfaeea  got  on  the  train  at  Marietta  that  morning 
and  others  were  at  Big  Shanty ;)  of  playing  such 
A  serious  game  on  the  State  road,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  our  prompt,  energetic,  and  saga- 
cious Governor,  known  as  such  all  over  America ; 
to  seise  the  passenger- train  on  his  road,  right  at 
Camp  McDonald,  where  he  has  a  number  of 
Qeoi^ft  regimeDts  encamped,  and  run  off  with  it ; 
to  bum  the  bridges  on  the  same  road,  and  go 
safely  through  to  the  Federal  lines;  all  thiawodd 


have  been  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  man  or  neQ 

who  executed  it 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  the  railroad  men  and 
every  body  else  in  the  confederate  States.    Let  an 
engine  never  bo  lefi  alone  a  moment    Let  addi-^ 
tional  guards  be  placed  at  our  bridges.     This  is 
a  matter  we  specially  urged  in  the  Gof^diraey 
long  ago ;  we  hope  it  will  now  be  heeded.     Fur- 
ther, let  a  sufficient  guard  be  placed  to  watch  Ihe 
government  stores  in  this  city  and  let  increased 
vigilance  and  watchfulness  be  put  forth  by  the 
watchmen.     We  know  one  solitary  man  who  is 
guarding  a  house,  of  nights^  in  this  city,  whidi 
contains  a  lot  of  bacon.    Two  or  three  fnea  could 
throttle  and  gag  him  and  set  fire  to  the  house  at 
any  time ;  and  worse,  he  conceives  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  guard,  as  he  is  sometimes  seen 
off  duty  for  a  few  moments,  fully  long  enough 
for  an  incendiary  to  burn  the  house  he  watches. 
Let  Mr.  Shackleford,  whom  we  know  to  be  watch- 
ful and  attentive  to  his  duties,  take  the  responsi* 
biltty  at  once  of  placing  a  well-armed  guard  of 
sufficient  force  around  ever^  house  containing 
government  stores.     Let  this  be  done  without 
waiting  for  instructions  from  Richmond     One 
other  thought :    The  press  is  requested,  by  the 
government  to  ke^  silent  about  the  movements 
of  the  army,  and  a  great  many  things  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  our  people.     It  has,  in  the  main, 
patriotically  complied.     We  have  complied  in 
most  cases,  but  our  judgment  was  against  it  all 
the  whilok     The  plea  is,  that  the  enemy  will  get 
the  news  if  it  is  published  in  our  papers.    Now, 
we  again  ask,  what's  the  use  Y    The  enemy  get 
vrhaX  information  they  want     They  are  with  us 
and  pass  among  us  almost  daily ;    they  find  out 
from  us  what  they  want  to  know  by  passing 
through  our  country  unimpeded.     It  is  nonsense^ 
it  is  folly,  to  deprive  our  own  people  of  knowledge 
they  are  entitled  to  and  ought  to  know,  for  fear 
the  enemy  will  find  it  out     We  ought  to  have 
a  regular  system  of  passports  over  all  our  roads, 
and  refuse  to  let  any  man  pass  who  could  not 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  come  well  vouch- 
ed for,  and  make  it  fully  appear  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy,  and  that  he  is  on  legitimate  business. 
This  would  keep  information  from  the  enemy  fhr 
more  effectually  than  any  reticence  of  the  press, 
which  ouffht  to  lay  before  our  people  the  full  facts 
in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature, 

'Jacob  Pabkot  was  duly  sworn  and  examined, 
as  follows : 

By  the  Judge  Advocate : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  mllita 
ry  service? 

Answer.  I  am  a  private  in  company  K,  Thirty- 
third  Ohio  regiment 

Qoeation.  What  is  your  age  f 

Answer.  I  will  be  twenty  years  old  next  July. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  Ohio  did  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  I  lived  in  Hardin  county. 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Pittenger.  Will  you  state  whether,  as  ikr 
as  the  matters  to  which  he  has  deposed  have 
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come  to  your  knowledge,  they  are  true,  according 
to  your  best  information  and  belief? 

Answer.  Yea,  sir ;  they  are. 

Question.  You  were  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  which  he  has  testified  ? 

Answer,  Yea,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of 
your  capture  and  Uie  treatment  you  received  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  man  named  Robinson, 
of  our  party,  who  was  captured  with  me.  We 
took  to  the  woods  after  we  left  the  train,  and 
after  a  time  we  came  down  out  of  the  woods. 
AVhen  we  came  out  on  the  railroad  there  were 
four  citizens  there,  who  saw  us  and  took  us.  We 
were  taken  to  Ringgold,  where  a  company  of  con- 
federate soldiers  were  stationed.  When  we  got 
into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  one  of  them  took  me 
out  and  questioned  me,  but  I  would  not  tell  them 
any  thing.  An  officer  and  four  soldiers  took  me 
out  and  stripped  me,  and  bent  me  over  a  stone 
and  whipped  me.  They  stood  by  me  with  two 
pistols,  and  said  if  I  resisted  they  would  blow  me 
through.  I  was  whipped  by  an  officer,  a  lieuten-' 
ant,  who  was  with  the  party,  and  who  had  on  the 
uniform.  He  gave  me  over  one  hundred  lashes 
with  a  rawhide.  He  stopped  three  different  times 
during  the  whipping,  let  me*up>  and  asked  pe  if 
I  would  tell,  and  when  I  refused  to  do  so  he  would 
put  me  down  and  whip  me  again.  He  wanted 
me  to  tell  who  the  engineer  of  the  party  was,  and 
all  about  the  expedition,  but  I  would  not  do  it. 
I  did  not  tell  him  any  thing  about  it.  The  engi- 
neer was  one  of  our  soldiers,  who  was  finally  cap 
tured  with  the  rest. 

Question.  Were  other  persons  present  when 
you  were  flogged  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  crowd  there. 
It  was  right  by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
people  there  wanted  to  hang  me.  They  got  a 
rope  and  would  have  hung  me,  but  for  a  colonel 
who  came  up. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  trial  of  any  sort  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Your  companion  was  with  you  at  the 
time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  he  not  whipped  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.*  He  told  the  regiment 
that  he  and  I  belonged  to.  I  suppose,  as  I  was 
the  youngest,  they  thought  that  they  could  make 
me  tell  the  most ;  but  I  would  not  tell  them  any 
thing,  not  even  the  regiment  I  belonged  to. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  you  joined  the  expedition  ? 

Answer.  My  captain  called  me  out  of  the  tent 
and  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  We 
walked  down  towards  the  guard-quarters,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  on  a  secret  expedition, 
and  told  me  that,  if  I  agreed  to  go,  I  should  go 
up  to  his  tent  in  about  half  an  hour  and  report  to 
him.     I  went  up  and  told  him  I  would  go. 

Question.  Did  he  know  the  precise  object  of 
the  expedition  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  only  knew  that  it  was  a 
secret  one,  i&nd  so  told  me. 


Question.  Will  you  state  how  long  you  felt  tlM 
effects  of  the  flogging  you  received  ? 

Answer.  I  was  very  sore  for  about  two  weeks 
afterwards ;  my  back  was  very  weal^,  and  I  have 
not  got  over  it  yet. 

Question.  Was  .any  disposition  ever  manifest- 
ed, upon  the  part  of  the  confederate  aathoritiesi, 
to  relieve  you  from  the  effects  and  sufferings  pro- 
duced by  this  flogging  ? 

*  Answer.  No,  sir ;  except  a  short  time  before  I 
came  away  firom  Richmond,  when  I  got  a  doctor 
to  look  at  my  back,  and  he  put  some  mustard- 
plasters  on  it,  which,  I  think,  helped  it  some. 

Question.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Pittenger,  and 
the  others  of  your  party  present  here,  during  the 
confinement  of  which  he  has  spoken  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  what  age  did  you  enlist? 

Answer.  I  enlisted  a  year  ago  last  fall,  when  I 
was  a  little  over  eighteen  years  old. 

Question.  Have  you  a  father  and  mother  liv- 
ing? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  you  and  your  fellow-prisoners 
were  chained  in  the  jail  at  Chattanooga  ? 

Answer.  We  were  all  handcuffed  together.  I 
and  some  others  had  trace-chains  around  our 
necks,  secured  by  padlocks ;  we  were  secured  in 
that  way,  two  by  two. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  character  of  the 
food  furnished  yo\i  in  your  prisons  ? 

Answer.  At  Chattanooga  we  got  some  wheat 
flour  mixed  up  with  a  little  water  and  iMdced,  and 
some  spoiled  pickled  beef.  That  was  all  we  got^ 
and  we  had  a  very  small  supply,  at  that  We  had 
it  only  twice  a  day. 

Question.  What  was  your  condiUon  in  other 
respects,  so  far  as  ventilation  and  light  were  con- 
cerned, while  you  were  in  the  prison  at  Chatti^' 
nooga  ? 

Answer.  We  had  scarcely  any  light  at  alL 
Frequently  we  could  not. see  to  pick  up  a  pin  from 
off  the  floor.  The  windows  were  very  small,  and 
tl^e  room  was  so  close,  and  we  were  so  warm, 
that  we  had  to  take  our  clothes  off  entirely.  We 
were  covered  with  vermin.  The  room  was  so 
small  that  we  could  not  all  lie  down,  and  we  had 
to  rest  ourselves  by  leaning  against  th^  walls. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  under  any 
circumstances  while  we  were  confined  in  it 

Question.  Were  you  searched  when  you  were 
taken  ? 

Answer.  When  I  and  my  companion  were 
taken  we  were  searched,  and  our  money  all  takoi 
from  us  before  we  were  taken  to  Chattanooga. 
It  was  taken  from  us  by  some  of  the  officers, 
and  never  returned  to  us. 

his 
Jacob  x  Pasbot, 
mark. 
Company  K,  Tlilrty-tUrd  OUo  Tnliinfuii. 

Robert  Bunrux  was  duly  sworn  and  exanan- 
ed,  as  follows : 
By  the  Judge  Advocate : 


BOGDMSNTS. 
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Question.  What  Is  your  position  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  private  in  company  H,  Twen- 
tj^filtBt  Ohio  regiment 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  General  Mitchel,  of  which  Mr. 
Pittenger  and  Mr.  Parrot  have  testified  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of 
those  two  witnesses  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  or  not,  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  spoken  of  by  them? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Question.  Will  you  state  whether,  according 
to.  the  best  of  vour  knowledge  and  belief  the 
statements  which  they  have  made  are  true? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Question.  Is  there  any  thing  in  addition,  which 
you  recollect,  that  you  can  state? 

Answer.  •  I  would  say  that  when  the  boys  were 
taken  out  for  execution,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  one 
who  was  taken  with  Mr.  Parrot,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  was  whipped,  was  taken  from  a 
sick-bed  to  be  executed.  He  was  unable  to 
walk. 

Question.  Was  he  tied  like  the  rest  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  his  arms  were  tied  behind 
him,  and  he  was  carried  out  in  that  condition. 
Mr.  Ross,  one  of  those  who  was  executed,  was  a 
Free-Mason ;  he  made  himself  known  to  three  or 
four  officers  who  .were  Masons,  and 'they  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  privil^e  of  writing  home  to  his 
friends.  He  was  the  only  one  in  that  party  who 
had  that  privilege. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  money 
being  taken  from  members  of  your  party  ? 

Answer.,  We  were  captured  in  different  par- 
ties. Money  was  taken  from  us  by  the  officers 
—from  some  at  the  time  we  were  taken,  and 
from  others  when  they  were  Confined  in  prison. 
I  was  with  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  those  who  were 
executed,  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  one  of  those  who 
escaped,  and  Mr.  Bensinger,  who  is  here.  They 
took  all  our  money  away  from  us.  Mr.  Wilson  and 
I  had  ninety-six  dollars  between  us ;  I  had  fifty-two 
dollars  myselil  They  took  away  all  our  money, 
and  our  revolvers,  pocket-knives,  and  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  any  use.  The  money  was  never 
returned  to  us.  It  was  a  major  who  took  the 
money.  We  four  were  taken  to  Ringgold,  and 
when  we  were  taken  into  the  jail  we  were  strip- 
ped, our  clothes  turned  inside  out  and  every  thing 
examined.  Mr.  Bensinger,  who  was  with  me 
when  we  were  captured,  was  taken  before  a 
colonel,  who  took  him  into  a  room  and  question- 
ed him.  That  night  they  took  us  to  Marietta, 
where  we  were  confined  in  a  tdungeon  under 
ground,  similar  to  the  one  at  Chattanooga.  The 
rats  were  running  over  us  in  every  du*ection ; 
there  were  balls  of  wool  all  over  the  floor  that 
the  rats  had  rolled  up.  We  could  hardly  get 
our  breath.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fSty 
l^uards  around  the  jail  to  keep  the  mob  from  tak- 
ing us  out,  as  they  would  have  done  but  for  the 
goard.  The  next  day  we  were  taken  to  Chatta- 
IMN^  where  Ire  met  the  rest  of  the  party. 


Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  joined  the  expedition  ? 

Answer.  My  captain  came  to  me  and  called 
me  from  the  tent,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  willing 
to  go  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  said  that  ifl 
was,  I  should  report  to  him  in  twenty  minutes, 
or  as  soon  as  I  cou^.  I  asked  him  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  Re  said  he  could  not  tell  me 
any  thing ;  but  if  I  did  not  wish  to  go  there  would 
be  nothing  more  said  about  it  I  told  him  I 
would  go.  He  then  told  me  to  report  to  the 
colonel ;  which  I  did,  and  he  gave  me  a  pass  to 
Shelbyville,  where  I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Andrews 
at  a  tavern.  Shortly  after  I  arrived  there  Mr. 
Andrews  appeared.  There  was  a  man  with  me 
by  the  name  of  Wilson,  and  another  by  the  name 
of  Wood,  belonging  to  the  Twenty-first  Mr. 
Andrews  gave  me  forty  dollars  to  purchase  citi- 
zen*s  clothes  with.  It  being  tML  in  eold,  I  got  our 
three  suits  for  the  forty  dollars.  That  night,  the 
seventh  of  April,  we  commenced  our  march. 
About  a  mile  o'om  town  Mr.  Andrews  gathered 
us  together,  as  we  came  along  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  told  us  that  our  object  was  to  destroy  the 
bridges,  cut  off  communications,  etc,  and  he 
would  meet  us  at  ChattanoogiL  He  gave  me  five 
men  to  take  through.  We  met  at  Chattanooga, 
where  we  procured  tickets  for  Marietta.  When 
we  got  to  Marietta  we  stopped  over  night,  and  at 
four  o*clock  in  the  morning  took  the  down-train, 
arrived  at  Big  Shanty,  from  seven  to  nine  miles 
from  Marietta,  where  we  seized  the  engine  with 
three  box-cars,  which  we  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  train,  and  started  off  There  were  four  or 
five  regiments  encamped  within  forty  or  fifty 
rods  of  the  train  as  we  started.  We  proceeded 
about  a  hundred  miles  before  we  left  the  train 
and  took  to  the  woods.  We  had  no  time  to  de* 
stroy  the  bridges,  because  we  were  followed  so 
closely  by  the  other  trains  that  happened  to  be 
there  that  day ;  and  we  were  delayed  also  by 
having  to  stop  to  allow  other  trains  to  pass  us. 
That  delayed  us  about  an  hour.  We  were  at  a 
station  oiling  our  engine  when  the  jpursuing  en* 
gine  came  in  sight,  and  we  started  off  agaia  We 
ran  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
when  we  thought  we  had  got  far  enough  ahead 
of  them,  we  would  stop,  get  off  and  cut  the  wires 
so  that  they  could  not  send  information  ahead 
of  us,  and  take  up  the  track  so  as  to  delay  them, 
and  then  start  again.  Finally  our  wood  and 
water  gave  out,  and  Mr.  Andrews  told  us  to  shift 
for  ourselves.  Mr.  Andrews  retained  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  until  the  last  moment 

Question.  Who  acted  as  the  engineer  ?  ^ 

Answer.  A  man  by  the  name  6f  Brown,  of  the 
Twenty-first  Ohio  regiment  He  was  one  of 
those  who  escaped  after  breaking  out  of  the  jail 
at  Atlanta. 

Robert  Burruir, 

OvmjMUij  H,  Twentj-flnt  Ohio  Volunteen. 

Corporal  William  Rbddick  was  duly  sworn 
and  examined,  as  follows: 

By  the  Judge  Advocate : 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  position  in  the 
military  service  ?  . 
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Answer.  I  am  a  corporal  Sn  company  B,  Tbirty- 
ihjrd  Ohio  regiment 
Question,  When  and  for  how  long  did  you  cn- 

Hstr 

Answer.  I  enlisted^  on  the  eight<^entii  of  Au- 
gust, 1861,  for  three  ye^rs.  ' 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  secret 
expedition  sent  out  by  General  Mitchcl,  of  which 
the  other  witnesses  here  have  testified  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  were  engaged  ip  that  ei^pedi- 
tion! 

Answer.  I  was  sitting  by  the  camp-fire  when 
(he  captain  and  second  lieutenant  called  me  up 
to  them.  The  captain  told  me  that  there  was  a 
secret  expedition  on  hand,  and  ho  wished  I  would 
go  with  it,  stating  that  he  preferred  me  before 
any  other  of  his  company,  and  that  he  had  to 
ftirnish  a  man  ftom  his  company.  He  said  we 
were  to  enter  into  the  enemy's  line?,  capture  a 
trainj  and  destroy  the  bridges  on  the  road ;  that 
it  would  be  very  easily  accomplished ;  that  we 
had  a  good  leader,  a  man  who  understood  the 
business,  and  who  had  been  employed  m  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  give  me^  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  study 
upon  it,  whether  I  would  go  or  not  I  went  to 
my  tent,  and,  after  a  time,  I  went  up  and  re- 
ported that  I  would  go.  He  took  me  to  the 
colonc^  and  the  colonel  told  me  to  get  all  the 
citizen's  clothing  that  I  could  procure  in  camp. 
I  only  made  out  to  get  two  checked  shirts  of  one 
of  our  boys  who  had  just  returned  to  camp,  and 
a  pair  of  Joans  pants  fix)m  the  cook  in  the  hos- 
pital We  were  then  taken  to  Shelbyvillc,  where 
we  procured  clothes,  and  then  we  returned  back 
to  tne  camp  for  supper.  After  supper  we  were 
tnken  back  to  Shelbyville.  We  went  out  upon  the 
railroad  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  and  there 
we  stopped  and  money -was  given  to  us.  We 
were  unacquainted,  at  tnat  time,  with  each  other. 
We  divided  into  squads.  John  WoUan  and  my- 
self went  up  the  railroad  about  five  miles  that 
liight  We  stopped  at  a  house  where  there  was 
a  light,  and  represented  ourselves  as  strangers 
who  desired  to  stop  for  the  night  There  was  a 
lady  there,  a  iSouthem  woman,  who  told  us  we 
ooidd  not  stay  in  the  house,  as  her  children  were 
rick.  She  told  us  to  go  to  the  negro  quarters,  if 
we  wished  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  for  it  was  raining 
very  hard  at  the  time.  We  told  the  negroes  there 
that  we  were  trying  to  make  our  way  to  our  com- 
mand, which  we  represented  to  be  at  Round 
Chip.  This  the  negroes  told  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  came  down  to  see  us  and  desired 
us  to  go  over  to  her  nucleus,  where  we  could  get 
better  accommodations.  We  did  not  do  so.  but 
went  to  bed  and  slept  until  about  four  o'clock, 
when  our  breakfast  was  sent  to  us  firom  the  house, 
and  we  then  started  off  on  the  right-hand  road 
and  went  some  seven  miles,  wh^e  we  got  con- 
veyance to  Manchester,  and  from  Manchester  we 
footed  it,  procu^g  conveyance  along-  the  road  as 
v%  could  get  it  We  left  ou^p  on  the  seventh 
of  April  and  got  to  Chattanooga  on  th^  tenth. 


On  the  eleventh  we  took  pasMge  in  the  omb  ia 
Marietta,  and  arrived  there  about  midnight 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  narrative  of  the 
subsequent  events,  as  given  by  the  vritnesses 
here;  does  it  accord  with  your  recollection  of 
the  &cts  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  any  thing  in  addition  that 
occurs  to  you  that  you  desire  to  state  ? 

Answer.  I  think  of  nothing  else^  except  that 
when  I  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Chattanooga 
Mr.  Andrews  was  taken  bdbre  General  Lea4> 
better,  of  whom  he  asked  the  privil^e  of  send- 
tng  a  flag  of  truoe  to  our  lines,  which  was  denied. 
We  were  ironed  and  confined,  and  received  the 
same  treatment  as  our  comrades. 

Question.  You  were  with  the  witnesses  who 
laave  deposed  here*  and  the  other  members  of  the 
expedition  throughout  all  the  time  of  your  coor 
flnemwt  in  the  prisons  of  the  South  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  &t  ;  except  that  we  were  separ* 
ated  a  little  time ;  a  portion  were  sent  to  Knox- 
ville.  After  we  were  brought  together  again  we 
remained  together  until  we  were  exchanged. 

William  Reddick, 

Oomptay  B,  lUrtj-thirdi  Bitfnuwt  Ohio  Volvianra. 

William  Bbnsinoer  was  duly  sworn  and  exr 
amined,  as  follows : 

By  the  Judge  Advocate : 

Question.  Will  you  'State  yottr  position  in  the 
service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  private  in  company  G,  Twen- 
ty-fifth Ohio  infantiy. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  the  State  did  you 
enlist,  and  when,  and  for  how  long  a  time  f 

Answer.  I  enlisted  in  Hancock  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1861,  for  three 
years. 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  this  secret 
expedition  sent  out  by  General  Mitchel  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you 
become  a  member  of  it  P 

Answer.  The  day  before  we  started  my  cap- 
tain called  me  one  side  and  told  me  that  he 
wanted  me  to  report  to  the  colonel  the  next 
morning.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  tiie 
colonel  wanted  with  me.  He  said  he  supposed 
it  was  for  a  secret  expedition,  but  he  could  not 
tell  me  what  I  told  hiqn  I  would  go,  and  re- 
ported to  the  colonel  as  -ordered.  The  colonel 
gave  roe  a  pass  and  directed  me  to  report  to  Mr. 
Andrews  at  Shelbyville,  at  a  hotel  there.  The 
colonel  told  me  I  was  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  also  told  me  to  procure  citi- 
zen's clothes ;  which  I  did.  I  went  to  Shelby« 
ville  and  reporAd  there,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventh  of  April  we  left.  Four'of  us  arrived 
at  Marietta  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  eleventh  of  April.  "^  As  I  learned  afterwards, 
the  rest  got  there  some  time  in  the  night  The 
next  morning  we  took  the  train  back,  paying  our 
fitre  to  Big  Shanty;  and  while  they  were  at 
breakfast  there,  we  seized  the  train. 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  Btatemeataof 
the  witnesses  who  have  testified  here  in  itpced 


lo  the  siabaoquent  weoia  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  &ets  oonnecbed  witii  tkeir'coiifiiiement  in  the 
prifions  of  the  South  until  yon  wero  exebnnged 
nt  Richmond? 

Answer.  Yes,  gir. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  these  statements 
correct,  and  in  accordance  with  your  recollectton 
ofthe&cts? 

Answer.  I  da ;  for  I  have- had  porsooal  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  have  been  with  tiiese  wit- 
nesses throughout  the  period  of  their  confine- 
ment. 

Question.  Where  was  (3«neral  Mitchells  head- 
quarters at  the  time  tto  expedition  set  out  f 

Answer.  It  was  close  by  the  town  of  Shelby- 
Tii4e,  Tennessee,  and  Just  across  the  river«^prob- 
sbly  forty  rods  from  the  town. 

Question.  Are  you  aoquakited  with  Sergeant 
£.  A.  Mason,  of  company  K,  Twenty-first  Ohio 
vegiment  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  with  you  a^  a  member  of 
Hie  expedition,  and  with  you  during  your  coi^ 
fincnient  in  the  South  f 

Aoswer.  He  was. 

Question.  Where  is  he,  and  why  is  he  not 
here  with  you  to-day  f 

Answer.  He  is  in  the  city,  but  confined  to  his 
room  on  aooonnt  of  sickness. 

Wn^LiAM  Bbhsihoeb, 

District  of  OoLiTVSf  a,  IfcwWn^few*  0<ninty : 

I  certify  that  the  fbregoin^  depositions  of  Wil- 
liam Pitteneer,  Jacob  Parrot,  Hobert  Buffiim, 
William  Reddick,  and  William  Bensinger,  were 
sworn  to  and  subscribed  befbre  me  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1868. 

N.  Oallah, 

jMllee  of  Iht  PCMft  in  aad  Ibr  Um  Ooaotjof  WMhlngimi,  m  0. 
WfSl  W£ST  "NKW-E&A**  NARBATIYH 

By  the  arrival  at  this  port  of  the  Unitod  States 
steamer  Stars  and  Stripes^  from  ApaUushicola 
Bay,  wo  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  foV 
lowing  interesting  story  of  two  Federal  f»isoners, 
who,  after  enduring  an  immense  amount  of  suf- 
fering, indignity^  and  passing  through  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  broke  from,  their  pirison  and  nuido 
their  way  to  the  blockading  fleet  We  ^ve  thsu* 
statement  verbatim : 

We,  Mark  Wood  and  Alfred  Wilson,  are  mem» 
bers  of  company  €,  Twenty-first  Ohio  reginent^ 
oofnoMinded  by  CoL  Norton,  organized  in  Finley, 
Ohio,  In  April  last^  our  regiment  fcntnad  part  of 
Major-Oen.  O.  M.  Mitchers  division,  Brig;^Qen. 
Siirs  hrieada  We  were  stationed'  at  this  time  in 
ShelbyTiUe,  Tenn.  It  was  proposed  to  organise 
ft  par^  fiwtn  our  brigade  to  go  on  a  seeret  and 
dangerous  expedition,  under  the  orders  of  a  man 
supposed  to  be  a  spy  of  the  commander  of  the  d^ 
vwion.  Accordingly,  the  folkMving  men  were 
placed  under  his  command : 

J.  J.  Andrews,  of  Flemingsburgh,  Kjp.,  efaief 
of  piC^ 


Mark  Wood,  private,  Twcmty-feist  Ofaao,  cosU 
dent  of  Portage,  Wood  County;  Ohio. 

Alfred  Wilson,  private,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  resi*> 
dentiof  BowKng  Green,  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

John  Reed  Porter,  Twenty^first  Ohio,  Finky. 

John  Scott,  Twenty-flrst  Ohm,  Finley.      , 

William  Bensingev,Twenty-flrst  Ohio,  Finley. 

Wilson  H.  Brown,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  Finley. 

Wiltiam  Knight,  Twenty«first  Ohio,  Farmer 
Centre,  Ohio. 

Sergeant  Kason^  Twenty-first  Ohio,  New-Bo* 
Chester,  Wood  County,  Ohio. 

Robed;  Baffum,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  Tontogaay, 
Wood  County,  Ohio. 

Jacob  PiBirrot,  Thurty-tfaivd  Ohio^  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

Martfai  J.  Hawkuis,  Thirty-liiird  Ohio,  PQrt». 
mouthy  Ohio. 

WHliam  Beddick,  Thivty-third  Ohio,  Hanging 
Rock. 

Slavens^  Thirty-third  Ohiou 

John  WoUan^  Thirty-third  Ohio^  Portsmouth^ 
Ohio. 

D.  A.  Dorsey,  Tfairty-tidrd  Ohio,  residehoe  un« 
known. 

G.  D.  Wikon,  Second  OUo,  CincinnatL 

Marion  Ross,  Second  Ohio,  Ross  County,  Ohio* 

William  Pittenger,  Second  Ohio,  Ifiarietta,  Ohio. 

P.  Gs.  Shadcack,  Second  Ohio,  formerly  firora 
Pennsylvania,  but  late  from  Finley.. 

Samuel  Robinson,  Thirty4hird  Ohio,  residence 
unknown.  ^ 

WiUiam  Campbell,  citiaen  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
but  late  fi»m  Ohia 

We  wwe  all  told  that  the  service  required  of 
us  was  secret  and  dangerous,  and  if  we  were 
caught,  hanging  vrould  be  our  lot  Accordingly, 
the  whole  party  were  disguised  in  cStixen's  dress, 
and  on  Monday,  April  seventh,  1862,  we  left  our 
camp  at  Shelbyville,  Ten&,  and  made  for  Man* 
chaster,  Tenn.  We  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
avoiding  our  ovm  pickets,  and  several  of  the  party> 
were  near  being  shot  At  Manchester  we  repre* 
sented  ourselves  as  Eentuddans  on  our  way  to 
Chattanooga,  to  join  the  rebel  army.  After  leav* 
ing  Manchester  we  axrived  at  a  fiuni  owned  by  a 
CoL  Harris,  who,  upon  being  told  that  we  desired 
to  joi&  the  oonfederatM^  showed  us  every  atten« 
tion,  gave  us  lodging,  uid  in  the  morning  hai^ 
nessed  his  teams,  and  conveyed  four  of  us  to  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  and  furnished  us  with 
letters  and  paaaea  to  fi*iends  in  Chattanooga^  At 
this  tiBui  the  party  divided  into  squads  of  two 
and  four,  and  started  ahead  of  each  othen  AH, 
however,  told  tiie  same  story,  and  had  the  same 
olject  in  making  their  wi^  to  the  armv^  Mnes.  We. 
crossed  the  mountaimi  and  followed  the  course  of 
Battle  Credc  During  this  Journey,  we  fTequently 
stopped  at  houses  in  whidi  we  found  Union  men, 
who  endeavored  to  persuade  us  to  turn  baok  and 
join  the  Federal  avmy.  Occasionally  we  were 
re|{aled  at  the  fiirm*house  of  a  socessioniat,  and  r»* 
ceived  every  attention  and  encouragement  Aftei? 
a  Journey  of  five  days,  with  alternate  meetings  of 
aeoessioa  fiaeoda  and  Union  diasuadem^  w«  ts». 
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riTed  at  Chattanooga,  where  we  found  eighteen 
of  our  party,  the  other  two  having  previously  ar- 
rived, and  gone  on  to  Marietta,  Ga.  At  Colonel 
Harrises  we  met  a  man  who  had  just  run  the 
blockade,  and  offered  one  of  our  party  forty  dol- 
lars ^o  pilot  him  across  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. We,  however,  all  refused,  and  expressed 
a  decision  to  join  the  confederate  army.  This 
lulled  all  suspicion,  and  without  delay  or  hin- 
drance we  took  the  cars  for  Marietta.  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  Andrews,  the  chief  of  the  party,  di- 
vided among  us  seven  hundred  dollars  of  confed- 
erate scrip,  and  told  us  that  we  were  soon  to  enter 
upon  our  dangerous  duty,  but  the  first  man  that 
got  drunk  or  flinched  in  the  least,  he  would  shoot 
him  dead  on  the  spot ;  that  our  object  must  be 
accomplished  or  we  must  leave  our  bones  in  Dixie. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  determination  and  force 
of  character,  as  subsequent  events  will  show. 
After  a  journey  of  about  eighteen  hours,  we  ar- 
rived at  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  put  up  at  a  tavern. 
The  next  morning  before  daylight  we  again  took 
the  cars,  and  went  back  the  same  road  to  a  place 
called  Big  Shanty,  a  refreshment-saloon  on  the 
line  of  the  Georgia,  and  Atlanta  State  road,  where 
were  encamped  about  twenty  thousand  confede- 
rate troops.  It  was  the  general  rendezvous  for 
recruits,  and  the  organization  of  regiments.  The 
train  contained  a  number  of  soldiers  as  well  as 
citizens,  together  with  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  an  iron'  safe  containing  a  large  amount  of  con- 
federate scrip,  to  pay  the  troops  at  Corinth,  Miss. ; 
and  here  it  was  that  we  knew  the  duty  we  were 
expected  to  do,  namely,  destroy  the  track  and 
bridges  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  thus  prevent 
reinforcements  and  commissary  stores  from  reach- 
ing Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  General 
Mitchel  had  already  cut  off  communication  from 
Corinth,  by  holding  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  our 
duty  was  to  destroy  the  track  and  bridges  from 
Big  9hanty  to  and  beyond  Chattanooga,  or  as  far 
as  Bridgeport,  Tenn.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
this  portion  of  the  road  is  built  over  innumerable 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  crosses  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Bridgeport,  where  a  fine  bridge  is  erected. 

As  before  stated,  our  whole  party,  consisting 
of  twenty,  left  the  cars  and  dixrided  into  squads 
of  three  and  four,  taking  stations  on  each  side  of 
the  train,  Andrews  stationing  himself  at  the  coup- 
ling-pin of  the  third  car.  (It  must  here  be  stated 
that  a  number  of  our  party  were  engineers,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  business  we  had  on 
hand.)  One  of  our  engineers  was  at  his  post,  and 
found  every  thing  ^1  right  All  hands  now 
mounted  the  cars,  although  the  guard  was  within 
three  feet  of  them ;  the  word  was  given,  Andrews 
drew  the  coupling-pin,  and  cried  all  right  The 
train,  now  consisting  of  three  cars  and  the  en^ne, 
was  started  off  wiUi  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
We  soon  lost  sight  of  the  lights  at  Big  Shanty, 
and  at  the  first  curve  the  train  was  stopped,  and 
one  of  the  party  (John  Scott)  climbed  the  tele- 
graph-pole and  cut  the  wires.  We  then  started, 
and  the  next  point,  at  a  town  name  unknown,  we 
tore  up  the  track,  and  took  a  rail  with  us  on  the 
Gtf  I  and  thus  we  continued,  tearing  up  the  track 


and  cutting  the  wires  on  the  other  side,  after 
passing  a  town.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  us, 
the  train  was  running  in  a  very  slow  schedule,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  switch  off  and  let  the  down<» 
train  pass  us.  At  the  first  station  this  occurred, 
the  engineer  of  the  road  made  his  appearance,  and 
was  about  to  step  on  the  engine,  when  Andrews 
told  him  he  could  not  come  on  board,  as  this  was 
an  extra  train  to  run  through  to  Corinth,  and  the 
present  party  were  engaged  to  carry  it  there,  and 
in  support  of  the  assertion  the  iron  safe  was 
shown.  This  apparently  satisfied  the  engineer, 
and  we  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  again  started. 
A  second  time  we  were  compelled  to  switch  ofl^ 
and  in  order  to  get  the  switch-keys,  Andrews, 
who  knew  the  road  well,  went  into  the  station 
and  took  them  from  the  office.  This  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  but  we  quieted  it  in  a  mea- 
sure by  stating  that  our  train  contained  gunpow- 
der for  Beauregard,  at  Corinth,  and  soon  after  we 
again  started.  About  twenty  miles  south  of  Dal- 
ton,  Ga.,  we  came  to  a  bridge,  and  here  we  set 
fire  to  one  of  our  cara,  piled  on  wood,  and  left  it 
on  the  bridge,  designing  to  set  it  on  fire  also.  At 
this  time  the  engineer  at  the  Rome  branch,  sus- 
pecting that  all  was  not  right,  started  up  the 
track,  and,  we  suppose,  found  the  rails  torn  up, 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  junction,  and 
took  on  board  a  quantity  of  loose  rails,  and  fol- 
lowed after  us.  Where  we  had  torn  up  the  rails 
he  immediately  laid  one,  and  without  stopping  to 
fasten  it,  started  over  slowly,  and  gave  chasa 
Soon  he  came  to  the  bridge  with  the  burning  car, 
which  had  not  yet  caught  the  bridge.  In  the 
mean  time  we  had  switched  off  to  let  an  express 
pass,  which  traih  was  duly  informed  of  our  diar- 
acter  by  discovering  the  track  torn  up,  and  stop- 
ped, but  was  soon  joined  by  the  Rome  engineer, 
who  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  burning  car 
off  the  bridge.  They  then  both  started  for  us, 
laying  the  track  as  ther  went  along,  which  they 
could  do  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we  coidd 
tear  it  up.  Thus  it  was  they  overtook  us  at 
work ;  and  as  soon  as  we  found  ourselves  discov- 
ered, speed  was  our  hope,  and  at  it  we  went ;  but 
unfortunately  for  us,  our  fuel  was  nearly  out^  and 
it  was  then  determined  to  leave  the  engine  and 
take  to  the  woods.  Accordingly,  we  stopped  and 
reversed  her,  intending  she  should  run  back  upon 
our  pursuers ;  but  in  this  we  failed,  as  she  had 
not  sufficient  steam  to  turn  her  over,  and  our  ob- 
ject had  failed  from  a  combination  of  unfortunate 
circumstances.  Ten  minutes  more  would  have 
set  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  the  Rome  engineer, 
with  the  rails,  could  not  have  followed  us,  and 
the  down  express  was  entirely  useless.  It  was  * 
our  intention  to  have  destroyed  all  the  bridges, 
run  into  Chattanooga,  wait  until  the  evening  train 
passed,  and  then  gone  on  to  Bridgeport,  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River,  and  then 
away  for  Huntsville,  and  join  General  MitcheL 

Our  troubles  now  commenced,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  our  disasters  was  the  division  of  our  party : 
'twas  now  every  man  for  himselt  We  started 
for  itie  Tennessee  River,  but,  being  entirely  un* 
acquainted  with  the  country,  mistocdiL  our  way, 
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and  after  being  hunted  through  the  woods  and 
twice  fired  at,  made. our  escape.     Our  travels 
from  this  time  were  a  succession  of  hardships  and 
difficulties.     We  crossed   the  mountains,  made 
the  Tennessee  River,  where  we  found  a  small 
boat  with  which  we  made  our  way  down  the 
river  to  Stephenson,  Ala. ;  here  we  found  the  en- 
tire rebel  force  in  a  complete  state  of  confusion, 
occasioned,  as  we  learned,  by  a  visit  from  our 
cavalry  which  had  made  a  dash  into  the  town, 
captured  a  few  prisoners,  and  left  that  morning. 
AVe  had  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  town 
safely,  when  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  force  of 
rebel  cavalry,  commanded  by  CoL  Stephenson, 
who  took  us  prisoners  just  fourteen  days  after 
leaving  the  balance  of  our  party.     We  were  im- 
mediately recognized  as  belonging  to  Andrcws^s 
party,  and  after  being  confined  one  night  in 
Stephenson,  we  were  taken  on  the  cars  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  confined  in  jail,  where  we  found  the 
whole  party.     It  was  endeavored  to  make  us 
give  the  name  of  the  engineer,  as  they  had  a  ter- 
rible fate  in  wait  for  him,  but  not  one  of  the  par- 
ty would  divulge  his  name.     A  court-martial  was 
ordered  for  the  trial  of  Andrews,  and  Pittenger, 
of  the  Second  Ohio,  was  taken  out  as  a  witness, 
and  by  alternate  ofifcrs  of  pardon  and  persecution 
they  endeavored  to  make  him  testify  against  An- 
drews, but  he  was  true  to  his  word  and  compan- 
ions, and  the  court  could  gain  nothing  fix>m  him. 
Andrews  and  Pittenger  were  then  sent  back  to 
us  in  jail,  and  we  expected  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  party  would  be  hung.    At  this  time,  about 
May  tenth,  Chattanooga  was  threatened  by  our 
forces,  and,  for  safe  keeping,  we  were  run  oflf  to 
Madison,  Georgia.     At  Marietta,  the  cars  were 
stopped  by  a  mob  who  threatened  to  drag  us 
from  the  cars  and  hang  us  to  a  tree,  but  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  train  prevented  them  from 
carrying  it  into  execution,  by  placing  a  strong 
guard  around  the  car,  and  the  mob,  after  a  great 
effort,  was  dispersed.     We  arrived  in  safety  at 
Madison,  where,  after  being  kej)t  in  confinement 
three  days,  we  were  informed  we  were  to  be  again 
taken  to  Chattanooga^  as  the  Yankees  did  not  in- 
tend to  try  and  take  that  place.     Accordingly, 
we  were  again  taken  back  to  that  place,  where 
the  whole  party,  twenty-two  in  number,  were 
chained  with  heavy  irons,  and  confined  in  a  dark 
dungeon  thirteen  feet  square,  and  for  six  weeks 
were  fed  on  half  fare,  of  the  most  miserable  quali- 
ty.    We  were  stripped  of  all  in  our  pockets  and 
left  without  a  cent     Again  the  court-martial  was 
ordered,  but  this  time  at  KnoxviUe,  and  twelve 
of.  our  party  were  taken  there  and  confined  in 
large  iron  cage$.    The  court  found  seven  of  them 
guUty  of  being  spies  and  lurkers  around  the 
camps.     Our  forces  at  this  time  advanced  upon 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  KnoxviUe  was  threatened, 
and,  in  order  that  we  might  be  safely  kept,  the 
whole  party,  including  the  ten  at  Chattanooga, 
were  sent  to  Atlanta,  Ga.     Previous  to  leaving 
Chattanooga,  Andrews's  sentence  was  read  to  him, 
which  was  that  he  was  to.  be  hung  in  six  days. 
It  was  then  determined  to  attempt  an  escape  by 
catting  through  the  jail,  which  was  accompiished 


in  one  night,  and  p'ust  at  daybreak  Andrews 
twisted  his  blanket  mto  a  form  of  a  rope  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  fence.  John  Wollan 
next  followed,  but  was  discovered.  Andrews,  in 
attempting  to  climb  the  jail  guard-fence,  was  also 
seen  and  fired  upon  by  the  guard,  but  succeeded 
in  getting  over.  Wollan  also  made  a  dash  and 
cleared  the  fence,  both  then  took  the  river,  and 
for  the  time  escaped.  Three  days  afterwards 
Andrews  was  captured  and  brought  back,  and 
seven  days  elapsed  before  poor  Wollan  was 
found.  He  had  travelled  eighty  miles  down  the 
river,  and  was  twice  within  hail  of  the  Union 
gunboats,  but  was  afraid  to  make  himself  known. 
As  soon  as  those  two  had  been  brought  back, 
Andrews  was  chained  hands  and  feet  and  the 
irons  riveted  on,  the  shackles  being  of  immense 
weight,  and  sufficient  to  have  held  an  ox.  The 
whole  party  were  then  run  off  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 
On  the  seventh  of  June,  Andrews  was  taken  from 
the  jail  and  hung,  or  rather  strangled  to  death, 
for  the  tree  on  which  they  hung  him  was  so  low 
that  when  his  head  touched  the  limb  his  toes 
touched  the  ground,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dig 
the  sand  away  in  order  that  he  could  be  choked ; 
his  irons  and  shackles  were  still  on  him. 

After  remaining  in  jail  about  seven  days  the 
prqyost-marshal  came  to  our  cell  and  took  out  the 
seven  that  were  tried  at  KnoxviUe,  namely,  Wil- 
son, Ross,  and  P.  G.  Shadrack,  of  Second  Ohio, 
Slaven  and  Robinson,  Thirty-third  Ohio,  John 
Scott,  Twenty-first  Ohio,  and  WiUiam  Campbell, 
citizen,  Louisville,  Ky.  These  were  taken  from 
the  cell  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  then  sentence 
of  death  was  read  to  them,  and  permission  re- 
fused them  to  return  to  their  comrades  before 
execution,  which  took  place  in  half  an  hour  after 
leaving  us.  They  were  hung  with  cotton  ropes, 
and  two  of  the  party  broke  down,  and  were  al« 
lowed  to  live  about  an  hour,  and  see  them  put 
their  comrades  in  coffins,  after  which  they,  were 
again  hun^  up,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  passed 
our  jail-wmdow  in  about  half  an  hour..  The 
balance  of  the  party,  expecting  from  day  to  day 
to  be  taken  out  and  hung,  still  lingered  on  a  most 
miserable  existence  for  the  space  of  four  months. 
In  October  last  w^  were  told  Uiat  a  court-martial 
was  about  to  be  convened  to  try  lis,  and  expect- 
ing neither  justice  nor  mercy  at  their  hands,  it 
was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape.  Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifteentn  of  October,  just 
as  our  jailer  brought  up  our  supper,  we  (together 
with  a  Capt  Fry,  who  was  confined  with  us,  known 
as  the  notorious  Captain  Fry,  Spy  and  Bridge* 
Burner)  rushed  from  our  cell,  took  th^  keys  and 
released  four  other  prisoners,  and  in  a  body  feU 
upon  the  guard  and  disarmed  them.  We  then 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  fence,  and  took  the 
shortest  cut  for  the  woods,  distant  about  a  mUe. 

By  this  time  the  guard  and  sentinels  were  after 
us,  and  as  they  be^ui  to  fire  upon  us,  our  party 
scattered  and  ran,  every  man  for  himself  We 
two,  however,  kept  together  and  made  good  our 
escape.  How  many  of  the  party  were  retaken  or 
shot,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Captain  Fry,  after 
being  repeatedly  shot  at;  staggered  and  fell,  it  ia 
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Uterefore  pretty  eertafn  that  he  was  killed.  We 
kept  on,  and  after  wandering  in  the  wodds  for 
twentj-two  days,  occasionally  coming  within  hear- 
ing of  cavalry,  and  several  times  being  near 
caught,  subslstiiig  upon  com  and  such  things  as 
we  could  forage,  we  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Ohattahoo^ee  River,  and  there  found  a  boat  with 
which  we  came  down  the  stream,  and  after  alter- 
nate rowing  and"  drifting,  subaisting  on  raw  cat- 
fish and  l^erriea,  we  reached  Columbus,  Ga.,  but 
did  not  venture  in  the  city,  as  we  discovered  a 
great  many  soldiers  there.  Again  we  started  ofi^ 
determined  to  reach  the  gulf  coast,  being  told  by 
negroes  that  our  blockading  fleet  were  stationed 
there.  After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  during 
which  we  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst,  with 
scarce  sufficient  rags  left  of  our  clothes  to  cover 
our  bodies,  our  feet  bruised  and  lacerated,  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  Apalachicola  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  there  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  months  b^eld  the  Flag  of  the  Free,  floating 
proudly  flx>m  the  peak  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Somerset ;  we  were  token  on  board  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Our  rags 
were  exchanged  for  complete  outfits  of  sailor 
clothes;  our  wounds  were  dressed,  and  every 
attention  paid  us  that  could  be  desired.  We 
then  realized  that  we  were  once  more  among 
Union  men.  From  the  Somerset  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  steamer  Stars  and 
Stripes,  in  which  vessel  we  arrived  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  on  Monday,  November  tenth,  and  report- 
ed to  Col.  Moigan,  of  the  Ninetieth  regiment  New- 
York  volunteers,  nearly  eight  months  fix)m  the 
time  we  left  our  regiment  In  this  statement  we 
have  omitted  many  interesting  details,  which 
would  fill  a  newspaper  entire,  ft  is  our  intention 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  from  thence  join 
our  regtment  We  desire  to  express  publicly  our 
heartffit  thanks  to  the  many  kind  fHcnd!^  we 
have  met  since  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  American  flag,  for  the  liberal  and i  humane 
manner  in  which  they  have  treated  us.  May 
that  God  who  has  thus  far  spared  our  lives  pro- 
tect and  watch  over  them. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  late  speech  of 
General  Prentiss  at  Washington^  which  fuUy  cor- 
roborates the  above  statemeat : 

'*  Arriving  at  Atlanta,  we  noticed  a  profession 
coming  up  file  street^  consisting  of  two  or  three 
wagons.  We  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant 
We  had  heard  of  their  hanging  and  lynching 
Union  men,  but  we  did  not  suspect  that  this  pro- 
cession had  any  thing  to  do  with  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  But  we  afterwards  learned  the  sad  fiusts. 
Bight  privates  of  an  Ohio  reghnent  were  hung  at 
Atlanta.  They  had  been  sent  by  Gep.  Mitchel 
to  do  a  little  work  on  the  railroad  and  telegraph. 

*'  Coming  back,  they  unfortunately  forgot  to  cut 
the  telegraph  lines,  by  the  use  of  which  a  force 
wag  ordered  from  Chattanooga  to  intercept  them. 
The  gallant  Ohioans  were  wbtling  away  their 
leisure  hours  in  prison  with  a  game  of  ^a<3hre 
when  the  guard  led  them  out  to  be  hung.'* 


Doc.  50. 
REBEL  RAIDS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

OmCUh  EEPORT  OV  OSSHSBAL  UOBOAXL 

BlASQITABfeBS  MOMAS^  OoitMJlND,  I 

lOioxTuxs,  Tun.,  Jnfy  se.     f 

7b  Major- General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Commanding 

department  of  Bast- Tennessee  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  upon 
the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Tompkins ville,  a 
full  report  of  which  I  have  already  sent  you,  I 
moved  my  command — consisting  of  my  own  regi- 
ment, the  Georgia  regiment  of  partisan  rangers, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  A.  Hunt,  and  Major 
Gano's  Texas  squadron,  to  which  was  attached 
two  companies  of  Tennessee  cavalry — ^in  the  direc- 
tion of  Glasgow,  which  place  I  reached  at  twelve 
o^clock  that  night 

There  were  but  few  troops  in  the  town,  who 
fled  at  our  approach.  The  commissary  stores, 
clothing,  etc,  together  with  a  large  supply  of 
medical  stores,  found  in  Glasgow,  were  burned, 
and  the  guns  were  distributed  among  my  com- 
mand— about  two  hundred  of  whom  were  un- 
armed when  I  left  Knoxrille. 

From  Glasgow  I  proceeded  along  the  main  Lex- 
ington road  to  Barren  River,  halting  for  a  time 
near  Cave  City — my  object  being  to  induce  the 
belief  that  I  intended  destroying  the  railroad 
bridge  between  Bowling  Green  and  Woodsonville. 
I  caused  wires,  connecting  with  a  portable  bat- 
tery that  I  carried  with  me,  to  be  attached  to  the 
telegr^)h  line  near  Horse  Cave,  and  intercepted 
a  number  of  despatches. 

At  Barren  River  I  detached  three  companies^ 
under  Capt  Jack  Allen,  to  move  forward  rapidly 
and  destroy  Salt  River  bridge,  that  the  troops 
along  the  line  of  railroad  might  be  prevented  fi*om 
returning  to  Louisville. 

On  the  following  morning  I  moved  on  towards 
Lebanon,  distant  thirty-five  miles  from  Barren 
River.  At  eleven  a*clock  at  night  I  reached  tho 
bridge  over  Rolling  Fork,  six  miles  fi-om  Lebanon. 
The  enemy  had  received  information  of  my  ap« 
proach  fi*om  their  spies,  and  my  advance-guard 
was  fired  upon  at  the  bridge.  After  a  short  fight 
the  foroe  at  the  bridge  was  dispersed,  and  the 
planks,  which  had  been  torn  up,  having  been  re- 
placed^ the  command  moved  for^vard  to  Lebanon. 
About  two  miles  firom  the  town  a  skirmish  took 
place  between  two  companies  that  I  caused  to 
dismount  and  deploy,  and  a  force  of  the  enemy 
posted  upon  the  road,  which  was  soon  ended  by 
its  dispersion  and  capture.  Lieut -Colonel  A.  ¥. 
Johnson,  commanding  the  troops  in  town,  sur- 
rendered, and  I  entered  the  place.  The  prison- 
ers taken,  in  number  about  sixty-five,  were  pa- 
roled. 

I  took  immediate  possession  of  the  telegraph 
aad  intercepted  a  despatch  to  Col.  Johnson,  in- 
forming him  that  Col.  Owen,  with  the  Sixtieth 
Indiana  regiment,  had  been  sent  to  his  aasistance ; 
so  I  at  once  despatched  a  company  of  Texan  Rang- 
eni,  under  Major  Gano,  to  destroy  the  railroad 
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bridge  on  the  Lebaoon  branch,  which  he  success- 
fully accomplished  in  time  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  the  troops.  I  burned  tvro  long  buildings  full 
of  commissary  stores,  consisting  of  upward  of  five 
hundred  sacks  of  coffee  and  a  large  amount  of  all 
other  supplies  in  bulk,  marked  for  the  army  at 
Cumberland  Gap.  I  also  destroyed  a  very  lai^e 
amount  of  clothing,  boots,  eta  I  burned  the  hos- 
pital buildings,  which  appeared  to  have  been  re- 
cently erected  and  fitted  up,  together  with  about 
thirty 'five  wagons  and  fifty 'three  new  ambulances. 
I  found  in  the  place  a  large  store  of  medicines, 
five  thousand  stand  of  arms  with  accoutrements, 
about  two  thousand  sabres,  wd  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  shell,  etc  I  distribated  the 
best  arms  among  my  command,  and  loaded  one 
wagon  with  them,  to  be  given  to  the  recruits  that 
I  expected  to  join  me.  I  also  loaded  one  wagon 
with  ammunition.  The  remainder  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  the  hospital  and  medical  stores 
I  destroyed. 

While  in  Lebanon,  I  ascertained  from  tele- 
graphic despatches  that  I  intercepted,  that  the 
force  which  had  been  started  from  Lebanon  Junc- 
tion to  reenforce  Lieut-Colonel  Johnson,  had  met 
and  driven  back  the  force  under  Capt.  Jack  Allen, 
killing  one  of  his  men,  and  preventing  him  from 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been 
detailed. 

I  proceeded  from  Lebanon  on  the  following  day 
through  Springfield  to  Macksville,  at  which  point 
I  was  attacked  by  home  guards.  Two  of  my  men 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  one  severely  wounded. 
I  remained  at  Macksville  that  night  to  recover  the 
prisoners,  which  I  did  early  the  next  morning.  I 
then  left  for  Harrodsburgh,  capturing  a  Federal 
captain  and  lieutenant  on  the  road ;  reached  Har- 
rodsburgh at  half-past  twelve  o* clock,  and  found 
that  the  home  guard  of  all  that  portion  of  coun- 
try had  fled  to  Lexington.  A  force  was  also  sta- 
tioned on  the  bridge  where  the  Lexington  road 
crossed  the  Kentucky  River.  My  recep tion  at  this 
place  was  very  encouraging.  The  whole  popula- 
tion appeared  to  turn  out  and  vie  with  each  other 
as  who  should  show  us  most  attention. 

I  left  Harrodsburgh  at  six  6'clock  the  same 
evening,  and  moved  to  La^v^encebu^gh,  twenty 
miles  distant,  threatening  Frankfort  in  order  to 
draw  off  the  troops  from  Georgetown.  Remained 
there  until  the  return  of  my  courier  from  Frank- 
fort, w^ho  brought  the  information  that  there  was 
a  force  in  Frankfort  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  home  guards  collected  from  the  adja- 
cent counties,  and  a  few  regular  troops.        "^ 

From  Lawrenceburgh  I  proceeded  to  Shryke*s 
Ferry,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  raised  the  boat, 
which  had  been  sunken,  and  crossed  that  even- 
ing, reaching  Versailles  at  seven  oVlock.  I  foimd 
this  place  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  who  had 
fled  to  Lexington ;  remained  there  that  night,  and 
on  the  next  morning  marched  toward  Georgetown. 
While  at  Versailles  I  took  about  tiireo  hundred 
Government  horses  and  mules. 

I  passed  through  Midway  on  the  road  to  George- 
town, and  was  informed,  just  before  reaching  the 
I^Ace,  that  a  train  from  Frankfort  was  nearly  due. 


with  two  regiments  of  Federals.  I  tore  up  ths 
track  and  posted  a  howitzer  to  command  i^  and 
formed  my  command  along  the  line  of  the  road ; 
but  the  train  was  warncnd  of  our  presence,  and- 
returned  to  Frankfort  Having  taken  possession, 
of  the  telegraph  office,  I  intercepted  a  despatch 
asking  if  the  road  was  clear,  and  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  start  the  train  from  Lexington.  I  replied 
to  send  the  train,  and  made  preparations  to  re* 
ceive  it ;  but  it  was  also  turned  back  and  esoapedr 

I  reached  Georgetown,  twelve  miles  from  Lex- 
ington, that  evening.  Just  before  entering  the 
town,  I  was  informed  that  a  small  force  of  home 
guards  had  mustered  to  oppose  u&  I  sent  them 
word  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  they  should 
not  be  molested,  but  they  fled.  The  people  of 
Georgetown  also  wekomed  us  with  gladness,  and 
provided  my  troops  with  eve^ry  thing  that  they 
needed.  I  remained  at  Georgetown  two  days, 
during  which  time  I  sent  out  a  company  under 
Capt  McMillea  to  <iestroy  the  track  between  Mid- 
way and  Lexington,  and  Midway  and  Frankfort, 
and  to  blow  up  the  stone  bridge  on  that  road, 
which  he  successfully  accomplished.  Hearing 
that  a  company  of  home  guards  were  encamped 
at  Stamping  Ground,  thirteen  miles  distant,  I 
despatched  a  eompany  under  Capt  Hamilton  to 
break  up  the  encampment,  bum  the  tents  and 
stores,  and  destroy  the  guns.  This  was  also  ac- 
complished— Capt  Hamilton  taking  fifteen  prison- 
ers and  all  their  guns,  and  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  medical  and  commissary  supplies*  I 
also,  while  at  Georgetown,  sent  Captain  Castle- 
man,  with  his  company,  to  destroy  the  railroad 
bridges  between  Paris  and  Lexington,  and  report 
to  me  at  Wimshestdr.     This  was  done.^ 

Determining  to  move  on  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
returning,  and  hearing  that  the  place  was  being 
rapidly  reenforced  from  Cynthiana,  I  deemed  it 
of  great  importance  to  cut  off  the  communication 
from  that  place,  while  I  drew  off  the  troops  that 
were  alreaidy  there,  by  a  feint  on  Lexington.  I 
therefore  despatched  a  portion  of  two  companies 
toward  Lexington,  with  instructions  to  drive  the 
pickets  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  city,  while  £ 
moved  the  command  toward  Cynthian^.  When 
I  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  place  I  learned 
that  it  was  defended  by  a  considerable  force  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  I  despatched  the 
Texas  squadron,  under  Major  Gano,  to  enter  the 
town  on  the  right,  and  the  Georgia  regiment  to 
cross  the  river  and  get  into  the  rear,  while  I 
moved  my  own  regiment,  with  the  artillery  under 
the  command  of  Lieut  J.  K  Harris,  down  the 
Georgetown  pike.^  A  severe  engagement  took 
place,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  hal^  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  driven  into  the  town  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  I  took  four  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners,  including  about  seventy  home 
guards.  I  regret  to  have  to  mention  the  loss  of 
eight  of  my  men  in  killed  and  twenty-nine  wound- 
ed. The  enemy's  loss  was  ninety-four  killed  and 
wounded,  according  to  their  own  account  Their 
excess  in  killed  and  wounded  is  remarkable,  as 
they  fought  us  from  behind  stone  fences  and  tired 
at  us  fi*om  buildings  as  we  charged  thi'ough  the 
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town.  We  captured  a  very  fine  twelve-pounder 
brass  piece  of  artillery,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  small- arms,  and  a^ut  three  hundred  Gov- 
ernment horses.  The  arms  and  Government 
stores  were  burned,  and  as  many  of  the  horses 
as  we  could  bring  with  us  were  kept.  I  found  a 
very  large  supply  of  commissary  and  medical 
stores,  tents,  guns,  and  ammunition  at  this  place, 
w^hich  I  destroyed.  The  paroled  prisoners  were 
sent  under  an  escort  to  Falmouth,  where  they 
took  the  train  for  Cincinnati. 

I  proceeded  next  morning  toward  Paris,  and 
was  met  on  the  road  by  a  bearer  of  a  Hag  of  truce, 
offering  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place. 
I  reached  Paris  at  four  o'clock,  remained  there 
that  night,  and  started  toward  Winchester  next 
morning.  As  my  command  was  filing  out  of 
Paris,  on  the  Winchester  pike,  I  discovered  a 
large  force  of  Federals  commg  toward  the  town 
from  the  direction  of  Lexington.  They  immedi- 
ately countermarched,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that 
my  intention  was  to  get  into  the  rear.  This  ena- 
bled me  to  bring  off  my  entire  command  without 
molestation,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  my 
pickets,  who  were  probably  surprised.  I  reached 
Winchester  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  re- 
mkined  until  four  o'clock,  when  1  proceeded 
toward  Richmond.  At  Winchester  I  found  a  num- 
ber of  arms,  which  were  destroyed. 

I  arrived  at  Richmond  at  twelve  o*clock  that 
night,  and  remained  until  the  next  afternoon, 
when  I  proceeded  to  Crab  Orchard.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  at  Richmond  and  await  re- 
enforcements,  as  the  whole  people  appeared  ready 
to  rise  and  join  me,  but  I  received  information 
that  large  bodies  of  cavalnr  under  General  Clay 
Smith,  and  Cols.  Wolsford,  Metcalf|  Mundy,  and 
Wynkoop,  were  endeavoring  to  surround  me  at 
this  place.  So  I  moved  on  to  Crab  Orchard. 
There  I  attached  my  portable  battery  to  the  tel- 
egraph leading  from  Stanford  to  Louisville,  and 
learned  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  directed  my  movements  accordingly. 

Leaving  Crab  Orchard  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  ar- 
rived at  Somerset,  distant  twenty-eight  miles,  at 
sundown.  I  took  possession  of  the  telegraph,  and 
countermanded  all  the  previous  orders  that  had 
been  given  by  General  Boyle  to  intercept  me,  and 
remained  in  perfect  security  all  night  I  found  a 
very  large  supply  of  commissary  stores,  clothing, 
blankets,  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  at  this  place,  which 
were  destroyed.  I  also  found  the  arms  that  had 
been  taken  fix)m  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  shell  and  ammunition,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed.  I  also  burned  at  this 
place  and  Crab  Orchard,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Government  wagons. 

From  Somerset  I  proceeded  to  Monticello,  and 
from  thence  to  between  Livingston  and  Sparta, 
where  my  command  is  now  encamped. 

I  left  Knoxville  on  the  fourth  day  of  this  month, 
with  about  nine  hundred  men,  and  returned  to 
Livingston  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  with 
nearly  twelve  hundred,  having  been  absent  just 
twenty-four  days,  during  which  time.  I  travelled 
over  a  thousand  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns, 


destroyed  all  the  Government  supplies  and  armfl 
in  them,  dispersed  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred home  guards,  and  paroled  nearly  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  regular  troops.  I  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  number  that 
I  carried  into  Kentucky,  about  ninety. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  gallant 
bravery  and  efficiency  of  my  whole  command. 
i  There  were  individual  instances  of  daring  so  con- 
'  spicuous  that  I  must  beg  the  privilege  of  referring 
to  them.  Private  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  a  member 
of  company  A  of  my  regiment,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  leading  a  charge  at  Cynthi- 
ana,  which  had  an  important  effect  in  winning 
the  battle.  The  reports  of  the  regimental  com- 
manders, which  are  enclosed,  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred to  for  further  instances  of  individoal  bra- 
very and  efficiency.  I  feel  indebted  to  all  my 
aids  for  the  promptness  with  which  my  orders 
were  executed,  and  particularly  to  CoL  St  Leger 
Grenfel,  for  the  assistance  which  his  experience 
afforded  me. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  H.  Moboak, 

Acting  Brlgadier-Q«iMna,  O.B.A. 

R.  A.  Alston,  A.A.G. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  ELLSWORTH,  THE  TBLEORAPHIO 

OPERATOR. 

KaoxTiLLi,  Jolj  80,  ISO. 
Captain  R,  A.  AUtor^  A.A.G. : 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  Gen.  Morgan,  with  my- 
self and  a  body-guard  of  fifleen  men,  arrived  at  a 
point  one*  half  a  mile  below  Horse  Cave,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  where  I  took 
down  the  telegraphic  wire,  and  connected  my 
pocket  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off 
all  despatches  as  they  passed  through.  Owing  to 
a  heavy  storm  prevailing  south,  the  atmospheric 
electricity  prevented  me  from  communicating  with 
Bowling  Green  or  Nashville.  The  first  1  heard 
was  Louisville  calling  Bowling  Green.  I  imme- 
diately put  on  my  ground  wire  southward,  notic- 
ing particularly  at  the  same  time  w^hat  ciiange  it 
would  make  in  the  circuit  It  did  make  it  stronger ; 
but  the  storm  mentioned  affecting  telegraphs  more 
or  less,  Louisville  did  not  suspicion  any  thing 
wrong,  and  I  answered  for  Bowling  Green,  when 
I  received  the  following  message  : 

LovuTiLLi,  Jalj  to,  1802. 

To  S,  D,  Brown^  Bowling  Green : 
You  and  Colonel  Houghton  move  together.    I 

fear  the  force  of  Colonel  H is  too  small  to 

venture  to  Glasgow.  The  whole  force  should 
move  together,  as  the  enemy  are  mounted.  We 
cannot  venture  to  leave  the  road  too  far,  as  they 
may  pass  round  and  ruin  it    « 

J.  T.  BOTLE, 
Blig»dltr>G«iMral  OomlDtwUng. 

I  returned  the  usual  signal,  **  0.  K.,"  alter  re- 
ceiving the  message. 

'  Louisville  immediately  called  Nashville ;  and  I 
answered  for  Nashville,  receiving  business  for  two 
hours.  This  business  was  mostly  of  a  private 
nature,  and  I  took  no  copies.  It  could  be  plainly 
perceived  from  the  tenor  of  the  messages  that 
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Morgan  toas  in  the  country^  and  all  orders  to 
send  money  or  valuables  were  countermanded 
-HIS  they  9uppo9ed*  Little  did  the  operator  at 
Louisville  think  all  his  work  would  have  to  be 
repeated  the  next  day.  Louisville  also  sent  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  thus  we  were  furnished 
with  New-York  and  Washington  dates  of  that 
day.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  it  was  rain- 
mg  heavily,  and  my  situation  was  any  thing  but 
an  agreeable  one  —  sitting  in  the  mud  with  my 
feet  in  the  water  up  to  my  knees.  At  eleven 
o'clock  P.M.,  the  General  being  satisfied  that  we 
had  drained  Louisville  of  news,  concluded  to  dose 
for  the  night,  and  gave  me  the  following  message, 
dating  and  signing :  * 

Nasbtilu,  July  10, 1S63. 
To  Henry  Dent,  Provoat-Marshal  of  Louisville : 
Gen.  Forrest,  commanding  a  brigade,  attacked 
Murfreesboro,  routing  our  forces,  and  is  now  mov- 
ing on  Nashville.  Morgan  is  reported  to  bo  be- 
tween Scottsville  and  Gallatin,  and  will  act  in 
concert  with  Forrest,  it  is  believed.  Infonn  the 
General  commanding.     Stanley  Matthews, 

ProTOfi-MartluU. 

I  am  not  aware  that  General  Morgan  claims  to 
be  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  but  For- 
rest did  attack  Murfreesboro  and  rout  the  en- 
emy.* 

On  arriving  at  Lebanon,  July  twelfth,  I  accom- 
panied the  advance-guard  into  town,  and  took 
possessiop  of  the  telegraph  office  immediately. 
This,  as  you  know,  was  at  half-past  three  a.m. 
I  adjusted  the  instrument  and  examined  the  cir- 
cuit No  other  operator  on  the  line  appeared  to 
be  on  hand  this  early.  I  then  examined  all  the 
despatches  of  the  day  previous.  Among  them  I 
found  the  following : 

LiBJLSOSi,  July  11, 1862. 

General  J,  T.  Boyle^  Louiroille^  Ky, :  ^ 

I  have  positive  information  that  there  are  four 
hundred  marauders  within  twenty  miles  of  this 
place,  on  the  old  Lexington  road,  approaching 
Lebanon.     Send  reinforcements  immediately. 

A.  Y.  Johnson, 

Lieutezuuii-Colonel  Commaodlnf. 

A"t  half-past  seven  an  operator  signing  "Z" 
.  commenced  calling  **  B,^'  which  I  had  ascertained 
by  the  books  in  the  office  was  the  signal  for  the 
Lebanon  office.  I  answered  the  call,  when  the 
following  conversation  between  "  Z  **■  and  myself 
ensued: 

To  Lebanon:  What  news?  Any  more  skir- 
mishing after  your  last  message  ?  Z. 

To  Z :  No.  We  drove  what  little  cavalry  there 
was  away.  B. 

To  B :  Has  the  train  arrived  yet  ?  Z. 

To  Z :  No.    About  how  many  troops  on  train  ? 

E 

To  B:  Five  hundred  Sixtieth  Indiana,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Owens.  Z. 

My.  curiosity  being  excited  as  to  what  station 
Z  was,  and  to  ascertain  without  creating  any 
Buspicion,  I  adopted  the  following  plan : 

*  Th«  Uklng  of  Horfreesboro  hj  Forrest  iru  tturea  d«jri  aller- 
th«  tlfhteenUi. 


To  Z :  A  gentleman  here  in  the  office  bets  mc 
the  cigars  you  cannot  spell  the  name  of  your  sta- 
tion correctly.  «  .  B. 

To  B :  Take  the  bet.  L-e-b-a-n-o-n  J-u-n-o- 
t-i-o-n.  Is  this  not  'right  ?  How  did  you  think 
Iwouldsnellit?  Z. 

To  Z :  He  gives  it  up.  He  thought  you  would 
put  two  Vs  in  Lebanon.  B. 

To  B :  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I    He  is  a  green  one. 

Z. 

ToZ:  Yes,  that's  sa  B. 

To  Z :  What  time  did  the  train  with  soldiers 
pass,  Z?  B. 

ToB:  8.80  last  night.  Z. 

To  Z :  Very  singular  where  the  train  is ! 

B. 

To  B :  Yes,  it  is  —  let  me  know  when  it  ar- 
rives. Z. 

At  8.20  Lebanon  Junction  called  me  up  and 
said: 

To  B :  The  train  has  returned.  They  had  a 
fight  with  the  rebels  at  New-Hope.  The  com- 
manding officer  awaits  orders  here.  Z. 

To  Z:  Give  us  the  particulars  of  the  fight 
Colonel  Johnson  is  anxious  to  know  all  about  it 

B. 

To  B:  Here  is  Moore's  message  to  General 
Boyle  r 

LKBxwoa  JmrcTKur,  Jolj  19. 
To  General  J,  T,  Boyle^  Louieville : 

At  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  at  New-Hope  sta- 
tion, part  of  my  command  encountered  a  force 
of  rebel  cavalry  posted  on  the  county  road  one 
half  mile  south  of  the  railroad.  After  a  brisk 
fire  of  musketry  for  twenj^  minutes,  the  enemy 
was  routed  and  fled.  Skirmishers  were  sent 
out  in. different  directions,  but  were  unable  to 
find  the  enemy.  At  three  this  morning,  appre- 
hending that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  destroy  % 
the  bridges  in  our  rear,  we  moved  down  to  New- 
Haven  and  remained  until  after  daylight,  when 
the  train  went  back  to  the  scene  of  the  skir- 
mish. A  Mr.  Foreman  of  Owen  County,  was  found 
mortally  wounded.  He  reported  the  rebel  force 
at  five  hundred  and  fifty,  under  command  of 
Captain  Jack  Allen,  and  that  they  had  fallen 
back  toward  Greensburgh.  One  horse  was  kill- 
ed and  three  captured.  The  books  of  the  com- 
pany were  found  in  the  field.  Blood  was  found 
at  different  places,  showing  that  the  enemy  were 
severely  punished.  No  casualties  on  our  side. 
Here  with  train  awaiting  orders. 

0.  F.  Moore. 

Commandtag. 

Lebanon  Junction  being  the  repeating  station 
for  Louisville  business,  he  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing telegrams  just  from  Louisville — ^nine  o'clock 

A.M. 

LocisvtLLi,  July  II. 

To  Colonel  Johmon,  Lebanon: 

Leave  good  guard  and  join  Colonel  Owens. 
Pursue  the  enemy  and  drive  him  out  Be  cau- 
tious and  vigorous.    Make  no  delay. 

J.  T.  BOYLB. 
Brlgadler-Cknoral  CommaiMllng. 
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By  the  following  it  will  ftppeftr  that  Colonel 
Owens  must  hxwe  been  en  routs  for  Lebanon : 

LocisTiLLB,  July  fl. 

Colonel  Greens^  Lfibanon: 

Voa  will  movo  after  the  enemy  and  pursue 
bim.  «i.  T.  BoriE, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  leavbig  Lebanon,  which 
was  about  noon,  Colonel  Owens  had  not  arrived. 
General  Morgan  told  me  I  could  dose  n^y  office ; 
and  to  allay  for  that  evening  all  su^icion  at 
Lebanon  Junction,  at  not  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  Lebanon,  I  despatched  to  the  operator 
as  follows : 

To  Z :  Have  beeiv  up  all  night,  and  am  very 
sleepy.  If  you  have  no  objections,  I  will  take 
a  nap  until  two  or  three  o^clock.  B. 

To  B :  All  right — don't  oversleep  yourself. 

Z. 

Wonder  if  I  did  I 

We  arrived  at  Midway,  between  Frankfort  and 
Lexington,  on  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  Rail> 
road,  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  the  next  day.  At  this 
place  I  surprised  the  operator,  who  was  quietly  sit- 
ting on  the  platform  at  the  depot,  enjoying  himself 
hugely.  Little  did  he  suspect  that  the  much  dread- 
ed Morgan  was  in  his  vicinity.  I  demanded  of  him 
to  call  at  Lexington  and  inquire'  the  time  of  day, 
which  he  did.  This  I  didf  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  style  of  handling  the  ^*Key"  in 
writing  despatches.  My  first  impressions  of  his 
atyle,  from  noticing  the  paper  in  the  instrument, 
were  confirmed.  *  He  was,  to  use  a  telegraphic 
teem,  a  *^Plug"  operator.  I  adopted  his  stylo 
of  writing,  and  commenced  operations.  In  this  < 
ofiBce  I  found  a  signal-book,  which  proved  to  be 
very  useful.  It  contained  the  calls  for  all  the 
offices.  Despatch  alter  despatch  was  going  to 
and  from  Lexington,  Georgetown,  Paris,  and 
Frankfort,  all  containing  something  in  reference 
to  Morgan. 

On  commencing  operations  at  this  place,  I  dis- 
covered tliat  there  were  two  wires  on  the  line 
along  this  railroad.  One  was  what  we  term  a 
"through-wire,"  running  direct  from  Lexington 
to  Frankfort,  and  not  entering  any  of  the  way- 
offices.  I  found  that  all  military  messages  were 
sent  over  that  wire.  As  it  did  not  enter  Midway 
office,  I  ordered  it  cut,  thus  forcing  Lexington 
on  to  the  wire  that  did  nm  through  the  office. 

I  tested  the  line,  and  found  that  by  applying 
my  ground-wire  it  made  no  difference  with  the 
circuit;  and,  as  Lexington  was  headquarters,  I 
cut  Frankfort  off.  Midway  was  called.  I  an- 
Rwered  and  received  the  following : 

LaiiifOTOir,  July  16, 1802. 
To  J.  W.  Woolums,  Operator^  Midicay : 

Will  there  be  any.  danger  in  coming  to  Mid- 
way.    Is  every  thing  right  ?  Taylor, 

Conductor. 

I  inquired  of  my  prisoner  (the  operator)  if  he 
knew  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor.  He  said 
that  Taylor  was  conductor.  I  immediately  gave 
Taylor  the  following  reply : 


lliDirAV,#vljlS»18fll. 

To  Taylor^  Lexington  : 

AU  light  —  oome  on — no  signs  of  any  rebels 
here.  -  WooLUica. 

The  operator  in  Cincinnati  then  called  F^mnk- 
fort  I  answered,  and  received  about  a  dozen  un- 
important despatches.  He  had  no  sooner  finish* 
ed,  when  Lexington  called  Fnnkibrt  Again  I 
answered,  and  received  the  following  message: 

liixoioTOir,  lo^'lft. 

To  General  FinneU^  Franlifort: 

I  wish  you  to  move  the  forces  at  Frankfort  on 
the  line  of  the  Lexington  Railroad  immediately, 
and  have  the  cars  follow  and  take  them  up  as 
soon  as  possibfe.  Further  orders  will  await 
them  at  Midway.  I  will,  in  three  or  four  hours, 
move  forward  on  the  Georgetown  pike ;  will  have 
most  of  my  men  mounted.  Morgan  left  Versail- 
les this  morning  at  eight  o'clock;  with  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  on  the  Midway  road,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  Georgetown. 

Brigadier-General  Ward. 

This  being  our  position  and  intention  exactly, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  throw  General  Ward  on 
some  other  track.  So  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  I  manufactured  and  sent  the  following 
despatch,  which  was  approved  by  General  Mor- 
gan; 

Midway,  July  IS,  ISdS. 

To  Brigadier- General  Ward^  Lexington: 

Moi^n,  with  upward  of  one  thousand  men, 
came  within  a  mile  of  here,  and  took  the  old 
Frankfort  road,  bound,  as  we  suppose,  for  Frank- 
fort    This  is  reliable.  Woolums, 

operator. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Lexington  again  called 
Frankfort,  when  I  received  the  following : 

LBXnraTOH,  July  IB,  IS6S. 
To  General  Finnell,  Frankfort  : 

Morgan,  with  more  than  one  thousand  men, 
came  within  a  mile  of  here,  and  took  the  old 
Frankfort  road. 

This  despatch  received  from  Midway,  and  is  re- 
liable. The  regiment  from  Frankfort  had  better 
be  recalled.  General  WAsn. 

I  receipted  for  this  message,  and  again  manu- 
factured a  message  to  confirm  the  information 
General  Ward  haij  received  from  Midway,  and 
not  knowing  the.  tariff  from  Frankfort  to  Lexing- 
ton, I  could  not  send  a  formal  message ;  so,  ap- 
pearing greatly  agitated,  I  waited  until  the  cir- 
cuit was  occupied,  and  broke  in,  telling  them  to 
wait  a  minute,  and  commenced  calling  Lexing- 
ton. He  answered  with  as  much  gusto  as  I  call- 
ed him.     I  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Frankfort  to  Lexington:  Tell  General  Waxd 
our  pickets  are  just  driven  in.  Great  excite- 
ment Pickets  say  tke  force  of  enemy  must  be 
two  thousand.  Operator. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  p.il,  and  Gen.  Morgan 
wished  to  be  off  for  Georgetown.  I  run  a  secret 
ground  connection,  and  opened  the  circuit  on  the 
Lexineton  end.  This  was  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Frankfort  operator  was  skedaddliitg^ 
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Of  that  Morgan's  men  had  destroyed  the  tele- 
graph. 

We  arriyed  at  Geoi^etown  at  about  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  found 
it  lodced,  inquired  for  the  operator,  who  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  on  the  street  I  hailed  him  and 
demanded  admission  into  his  office.  He  very 
courteously  showed  me  in.  Discoyering  that  his 
instruments  had  been  removed,  I  asked  where 
they  were.  He  said  that  he  sent  them  to  Lex- 
ington. I  a^ed  him  what  time  he  had  Lexing- 
ton last  He  said :  "  Nine  o'clock,  and  since  that 
time  the  lipe  had  been  down."  I  remarked  that 
it  must  be  an  extraordinary  line  to  be  in  working 
condition  when  it  was  down,  as  I  heard  him 
sending  messages  to  Lexington  when  I  was  at 
Midway  at  one  o'clock.  This  was  a  stimner;  he 
had  nothing  to  say.  I  immediatoly  tested  the 
line  by  applying  the  ends  of  the  wires  to  my 
tongue,  and  found  the  line  "  0.  K,"  I  said  nothing 
to  him,  but  called  for  a  guard  of  two  men  to  take 
care  of  Mr.  Smith  until  I  got  ready  to  leave  town. 
I  did  not  interrupt  the  lines  till  after  tea,  when  I 
put  in  my  own  instruments,  and  after  listening 
an  hour  or  two  to  the  Yankees  talking,  I  open- 
ed the  conversation  as  follows,  signing  myself 
"Federal  Operator." 

To  Lexington :  Keep  mum ;  I  am  in  the  office 
reading  by  the  sound  of  my  magnet  in  the  dark! 
I  crawled  in  when  no  one  saw  mc.  Morgan's 
men  are  here,  camped  on  Dr.  Qano's  place. 

Gborqetown. 

To  Georgetown :  Keep  cool ;  don't  be  discov- 
ered.    About  how  many  rebels  are  Uiere  ? 

Lexington. 

To  Lexington :  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  notice. 
As  Morgan's  operator  was  asking  me  about  my 
instruments,  I  told  him  I  sent  them  to  Lexing- 
ton.   He  said  d — n  the  luck,  and  went  out 

Georgetown. 

T!p  Georgetown :  Be  on  hand  and  keep  us  post- 
ed. Lexington. 

To  Lexington:  I  will  do  so.  Tell  General 
Ward  I'll  stay  up  all  night  if  he  wishes. 

Georgetown. 

To  Georgetown :  Mr.  Fulton  wishes  to  know 
if  the  rebels  are  there.  Cincinnati. 

To  Cincinnati :  Yes,  Morgan's  men  are  here. 

Georgetown. 

To  Georgetown :  How  can  you  bo  in  the  office 
and  not  be  arrested  ?  Cincinnati. 

To  Cincinnati :  Oh  I  I  am  in  the  dark,  and  am 
reading  by  the  sound  of  the  magnet 

Georgetown. 

This  settled  Cincinnati.  Question  after  ques- 
tion was  asked  me  about  the  rebels,  and  I  an- 
swered to  suit  myself. 

Things  had  been  going  on  this  waf  about  two 
hours,  when  Lexington  asked  me  where  my  as- 
sistant was.  I  replied:  "Don't  know."  He  then 
asked  me :  "  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ?"  I  re- 
plied :  **  No."  This  was  the  last  telegraphing  I 
oould  do  in  Georgetown. 

I  then  called  on  Mr.  Smith,  the  operator,  who 
was  under  guard  in  my  room,  and  informed  him 
that  I  would  furnish  him  with  a  mule  in  the 
Sup.  Doc.  19 


morning,  and  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  ao- 
company  me  to  Dixie,  as  I  understood  he  was  ih 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government 
This  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  him.  I 
thought  I  had  struck  the  youns  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  remarked  that  had  he  not  sent  his  in- 
struments to  Lexington,  I  should  have  taken 
them  in  preference  to  his  person.  His  &ce  bright- 
ened, and  an  idea  struck  him  very  forcibly,  from 
which  he  made  a  proposition.  It  was  to  furnish 
me  the  instruments  if  I  would  release  him. 

This  I  agreed  to,  as  such  instruments  were  of 
much  more  value  to  the  Confederacy  than  Yankee 
telegraphers.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  servant's 
room,  and  there,  under  the  bed,  in  a  chest,  we 
found  the  instruments.  Mr.  Smith  having  given 
me  his  word  on  honor  that  he  would  not  leave 
town  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  set 
at  liberty  to  visit  his  win  and  the  young  Smiths. 

On  arriving  at  Cynthiana,  I  ibund  that  the  op- 
erator had  skedaddled.  I  tested  the  wires  and 
found  no  fluid  ttom  either  Covington  or  Lexing* 
ton,  nor  were  the  wires  in  working  order  when  I 
left  the  office  next  day. 

At  Paris  the  operator  had  made  a  clean  sweep. 
He  left  the  night  before,  taking  all  his  instru- 
ments. 

At  Crab  Orchard  there  was  no  office,  and  I  had 
to  put  in  my  pocket  magnet,  which  I  did  at  elev- 
en A.SL  The  first  message  I  received  Was  the 
following : 

Lovnvnxi,  J^j  21, 1962. 
To  Colonel  Wol/ord^  DaivcilU : 

Pursue  Morgan.  He  is  at  Crab  Orchard,  going 
to  Somerset  Botlb. 

No  sooner  had  the  Danville  operator  receipted 
for  this  than  the  operator  at  Lebanon  suggested 
the  foHowing : 

To  Lebanon  Junction :  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  Danville  and  offices  below  here  to  put  on  their 
ground-wires  when  they  send  or  receive  import* 
ant  messages,  as  George  Ellsworth,  the  rebel  op- 
erator, may  be  on  the  line  between  here  and 
Cumberland  Gap?  Lebanon. 

The  operator  at  the  Junction  agreed  with  him, 
and  said  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  but  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect 

We  arrived  at  Somerset  that  evening.  I  took 
charge  of  the  office.  I  ascertained  from  citizens 
that  it  had  been  closed  for  three  weeks,  up  to  the 
very  hour  that  our  advance^ard  arrived  in  town. 
It  was  just  opened  by  the  operator  from  Loudon, 
who  dtoe  to  work  the  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  Morgan ;  but  unfortunately  for 
Uncle  Sam,  the  operator  and  all  concerned,  he 
had  no  time  to  either  send  or  receive  a  message, 
but  he  had  it  in  fine  working  condition  for  me.  I 
had  been  in  the  office  for  some  time,  when  Stan- 
ford called  Somerset,  and  said : 

"I  have  just  returned  firom  Crab  Orchard, 
where  I  have  been  to  fix  the  line.  The  rebels 
tore  it  down.  I  left  there  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
Ninth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  had  not  then  arrived. 
What  time  did  you  get  in  from  Loudon  ? 

Stanfoxik 
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To  Stanford :  Just  airired  and  got  mj  office 
working  finely.  Somersst. 

To  Somerset:  Any  signs  of  Morgan  yet?  Ho 
left  Crab  Orchard  at  eleyen-thirty  to-day. 

Stanford. 

To  Stanford :  No  signs  of  him  as  yet 

SOMSHSET. 

To  Somerset :  For  fear  they  may  take  you  by 
surprise,  I  would  suggest  we  have  a  private  sig- 
nal.    What  say  you  ?  SxANroRD. 

To  Stanford :  Good.  Before  signing  we  wiU 
make  the  figure  7.  Somebset. 

This  was  mutually  agreed  upon. 

I  asked  when  Woolford  would  be  at  Somerset 
He  said  Woolford  had  telegraphed  Boyle  that 
his  force  was  green  and  insufficient  to  attack 
Morgan. 

Seeing  there  was  no  use  of  my  losine  a  nighVs 
rest,  I  told  Stanford  I  would  retire ;  that  I  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  pickets  to  wake  me 
up  in  case  Morgan  came  in.  The  operator  at  Le- 
banon Junction  urged  me  to  sit  up,  but  I  declined 
on  the  grQund  of  oeing  unwelL  This  did  not 
Satisfy  him,  but  after  arguing  with  him  for  some 
time,  I  retired. 

July  22. — Opened  the  office  at  seven  o*clock 
▲.H. ;  informed  the  Stanford  operator  that  Mor- 
gan had  not  yet  arrived ;  made  inquiries  about 
different  things,  and  aOer  every  thing  in  the  town 
belonging  to  the  United  States  was  destroyed,  the 
General  gave  me  a  few  messages  to  send — one  to 
Prentice,  one  to  Gen.  Bovle,  and  one  to  Dunlap. 
They  are  hereto  annexed 

I  then  telegraphed  home,  informing  my  rela- 
tives of  my  whereabouts,  what  I  was  doing,  etc 
I  then  transmitted  the  General*  s  despatches  as 
follows : 

BoMiun,  July  2S,  1863. 

George  D.  Prentice^  Louuville : 

Good  morning,  George  D.  I  am  quietly  watch- 
mg  the  complete  destruction  of  all  of  Uncle  Sam*s 
property  in  this  little  burg.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  this  is  the  last  that  comes  under  my  super^ 
vision  on  this  route.  I  expect  in  a  short  time  to 
pay  you  a  visit,  and  wish  to  know  if  you  will  be 
at  home. 

All  well  in  Dixie.  John  H.  Morgan. 

Gomauuidliig  Brigade. 

General  J,  T,  BoyU^  Louisville : 

Good  morning,  Jerry.  This  telegraph  is  a 
great  institution.  You  should  destroy  it,  as  U 
keeps  you  too  well  posted.  My  friend  Ellswortu 
has  all  your  despatches  since  the  tenth  of  July 
on  file.    Do  you  wish  copies  ? 

John  H.  Morgan. 

Commanding  Brigade. 

Eon,  Oe^K  TT.  Dunlap,  Wtuhington  City: 

Just  completed  my  tour  through  Kentucky — 
captured  seventeen  cities, 'destroyed  millions  of 
dollars^  worth  of  United  States  property — passed 
through  vour  county,  but  regret  not  seeing  you. 
We  paroled  fifteen  hundred  rebel  prisoners. 
Your  old  finend, 

John  H.  Morgan. 

Commaadlog  Brigade. 


Bbadqvabtiks  TBLacRApn  "DKPAmrumMv  or  Kmucn; 
CoKncoutATR  Statrs  or  AmaiOA, 
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GtoaacTOWx,  Kr ,  Jul/  IC 

GenbraIi  Order,  No.  1. 

When  an  operatiir  is  positively  informed  that 
the  enemy  is  marching  on  his  station,  he  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  destroy  the  telegraph  in* 
struments  and  all  material  in  his  charge.  Such 
instances  of  carelessness  as  were  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  at  Lebanon,  Midway  and 
Georgetown,  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

By  order  of  G.  A.  Ellsworth, 

Geo.  MU.  Sttp't  0. 8.  Telegraph  Depwtmeol. 
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THK  NEGROES  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  S.  0. 

REPORT  OF  THK  QOTKRNMSNT  AGENT. 

PoKT  RoTAL,  Febraary  8, 1863. 

To  the  Ron.  Salmon  P.  Chate,  Secretary  of  ths 
'  Treasury: 

Dear  Sir  :  My  first  communication  to  you  was 
mailed  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival.  The 
same  day  I  mailed  two  letters  to  benevolent  per- 
sons in  Boston,  mentioned  in  my  previous  com- 
munications to  you,  asking  for  contributions  of 
clothing,  and  for  a  teacher  or  missionary  to  be 
sent,  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  to  both  of  which  favor- 
able answers  have  been  received.  The  same  day 
I  commenced  a  tour  of  the  lai7;er  islands,  and 
ever  since  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  anx- 
ious examination  of  the  modes  of  culture — the 
amount  and  proportions  of  the  products  —  the 
labor  required  for  them — ^the  life  and  disposition 
of  the  labovers  upon  them — their  estimated  num- 
bers-r- the  treatment  they  have  received  from 
their  former  masters,  both  as  to  the  labor  re- 
quired, the  provisions  and  clothing  allowed,  and 
the  discipline  imposed — their  habits,  capacities, 
and  desires,  with  special  reference  to  their  Uling 
fitted  for  useful  citizenship — and  generally  what- 
ever concerned  the  well-being,  present  and  future, 
of  the  territory  and  its  people.  Visits  have  also 
been  made  to  the  communities  collected  at  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  and  conferences  held  with 
the  authorities,  both  naval  and  military,  and 
other  benevolent  persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  these  people,  and  the  wise  and  speedy  re- 
organization of  society  here.  No  one  can  be  im- 
pressed more  than  myself  with  the  uncertainty 
of  conclusions  drawn  fi-om  experiences  and  re- 
flections gathered  in  so  brief  a  period,  however 
industriously  and  wisely  occupied.  Neverthe- 
less, they  ma}'  be  of  some  service  to  those  who 
have  not  been  privileged  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Of  the  plantations  visited,  full  notes  have  been 
taken  of  seventeen,  with  reference  to  number  of 
negroes  in  all ;  of  field-hands ;  amount  of  cotton 
and  corn  raised,  and  how  much  per  aero ;  time 
and  mode  of  producing  and  distributing  manure ; 
listing,  planting,  cultivating,  picking,  and  ginning 
cotton ;  labor  required  of  each  hand ;  allowance 
of  food  and  clothing;  the  capacities  oi  the  labor- 
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crs ;  their  wishes  and  feelings,  hoth  as  io  them- 
selves  and  their  roasters.  Many  of  the  above 
points  oonld  be  determined  by  other  sources, 
such  as  persons  at  the  North  familiar  with  the 
region,  and  publications.  The  inquiries  were, 
however,  made  with  the  double  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring the  information  and  testing  the  capacity 
of  the  persons  inquired  of.  Some  of  the  leading 
results  of  the  examination  will  now  be  submitted. 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  plantations  open 
to  cultivation,  and  of  the  persons  upon  the  terri- 
tory protected  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
if  only  approximate  to  the  truth,  may  prove  con- 
venient in  providing  a  proper  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  foUowmg  islands  are  thus  protected, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  plantations  upon 
each  is  given : 

Poet  Royal, ,... 65 

Ladies*,  . .' 80 

Paris,  including  Horse, 6 

Cat, 1 

Cane, 1 

Dathaw, 4 

Coosaw, 2 

Morgan, 2 

St  Helena, 50 

HiltonHead, 16 

Pinckney, 5 

Bull,  including  Barratria, 2 

Daufuskie, 6 

Hutchinson  and  Fenwick, 6 

195 
Or  about  two  hundred  in  all.  * 

There  are  several  other  islands  thus  protected, 
without  plantations,  as  Otter,  Pritchard,  Fripp, 
Hunting,  and  Phillips.  Lemon  and  Daw  have 
not  been  explored  by  the  a«^nts  engaged  in  col- 
lecting cotton. 

The  populous  island  of  Edisto  lying  in  the  di- 
rection of  Charleston,  and  giving  the  name  to 
the  finest  cotton,  is  still  visited  by  the  rebels. 
A  part  near  Botany  Bay  Island  is  commanded  by 
the  guns  of  one  of  our  war  vessels,  under  which 
a  colony  of  one  thousand  negroes  sought  protec- 
tion, where  they  have  been  temporarily  subsisted 
from  its  stores.  The  number  has  within  a  few 
days  been  stated  to  have  increased  to  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred.  Among  these  great  de.sti- 
tution  is  said  to  prevail.  Even  to  this  number, 
fts  the  negroes  acquire  confidence  in  us,  large  ad- 
ditions are  likely  every  week  to  be  made.  The 
whole  island  can  be  safelv  farmed  as  soon  as 
tn>ops  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of  occupa- 
tion. But  not  counting  the  plantations  of  this 
island,  the  number  on  Port  Royal,  Ladies',  St 
Helena,  Hilton  Head,  and  the  smaller  islands, 
mar  be  estimated  at  two  hundred. 

In  visiting  the  plantations,  I  endeavored  to  as- 
certain with  substantial  accuracy  the  number  of 
persons  upon  them,  without,  however,  expecting 
to  determine  the  precise  number.  On  that  of 
Thomas  Aston  Coffin,  at  Coffin  Point,  St  He- 
lena, there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty,  the  lar- 


gest found  on  any  one  visited.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty  on  that  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Jenkins, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  on  that  of  the  Eustis 
estate,  and  on  the  others  from  eighty  to  thir- 
ty-eight, making  an  average  of  eighty-one  to  a 
plantation.  These,  however,  may  be  ranked 
along  the  best  peopled  plantations,  and  forty  to 
each  majr  be  considered  a  fair  average.  Jiom 
these  estimates  there  results  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  negroes  on  the  islands  now  safely  pro- 
tected by  our  forces. 

Of  the  six  hundred  at  the  camp  at  Hilton 
Head,  about  one  half  should  be  counted  with  the 
aforesaid  plantations  whence  they  have  come. 
Of  the  six  hundred  at  Beaufort,  one  third  should 
also  be  reckoned  with  the  plantations.  The  other 
firaction  in  each  case  should  be  added  to  the  eight 
thousand  in  computing  the  population  now  thrown 
on  our  protection. 

The  negroes  on  Ladies*  and  St  Helena  Islands, 
have  quite  generally  remained  on  their  respective 
plantation{^  or  if  absent,  but  temporarily,  visidng 
wives  or  relatives.  The  dispersion  on  Port  Royal 
and  Hilton  Head  Islands  has  been  far  greater, 
the  people  of  the  former  going  to  Beaufort  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  camp 
at  Hilton  Head. 

Counting  the  negroes  who  have  gone  to  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort  from  places  now  protected  by 
our  forces  as  still  attached  to  the  plantations,  and 
to  that  extent  not  swelling  the  eight  thousand  on 
plantations,  but  adding  thereto  the  usual  negro 
population  of  Beaufort,  as  also  the  negroes  who 
have  fled  to  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head  from  places 
not  yet  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  adding  also 
the  colony  at  Edisto,  and  we  must  now  have 
thrown  upon  our  hands,  for  whose  present  and 
future  we  must  provide,  from  ten  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand  persons — probably  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former  number.  This  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  week,  forty-eight  es- 
caped from  a  single  plantation  near  Grahamville, 
on  the  main  land,  held  by  the  rebels,  led  by  the 
driver,  and  after  four  days  of  trial  and  peril,  hid- 
den by  day  and  threading  the  waters  with  their 
boats  by  night,  evading  the  enemy's  pickets,  joy 
fully  entered  our  camp  at  Hilton  Head.  The  ac 
cessions  at  Edisto  are  in  larger  number,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reasonable  estimates,  it  would 
only  require  small  advances  by  our  troops,  not 
involving  a  general  engagement  or  even  loss  of 
life,  to  double  the  number  which  would  be  brought 
within  our  lines. 

A  fact  derived  from  the  census  of.  1860  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  responsibility  now  devolv- 
ing on  the  Government  This  county  of  Beaufort 
had  a  populatibn  of  slaves  in  proportion  of  82  ^^^ 
of  the  whole — ^a  proportion  only  exceeded  by 
seven  other  counties  in  the  United  States,  name- 
ly, one  in  South-Carolina,  that  of  Georgetown  ; 
thr^e  in  Mississippi,  those  of  Bolivar,  Washing- 
ton, and  Issequena ;  and  three  in  Louisiana,  those 
of  Madison,  Tensas,  and  Concordia. 

An  impression  prevails  that  the  negroes  here 
have  been  less  cared  for  than  in  most  other  rebel 
districts.     If  this  be  so,  and  a  beneficent  reform 
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shall  be  achieved  here,  the  experiment  may  any* 
where  else  be  hopefully  attempted. 

The  former  white  population,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are  rebels,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. In  January,  1861,  a  meeting  of  the  plan- 
ters on  St.  Helena  Island  was  held,  of  which 
Thomas  Aston  Coffin  was  chairman.  A  vote  was 
passed,  stating  its  exposed  condition,  and  offer- 
mg  their  slaves  to  the  Governor  of  South-Caro- 
lina, to  aid  in  building  earth  works,  and  calling 
on  him  for  guns  to  mount  upon  them.  A  copy  of 
the  vote,  probably  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Coffin,  was  found  in  his  house. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  negroes  now  with- 
in our  lines  are  there  by  the  invitation  of  no  one ; 
but  they  were  on  the  soil  when  our  army  began 
its  occupation,  and  could  not  have  been  excluded, 
except  by  violent  transportation.  A  small  pro- 
portion have  come  in  from  the  main  land,  evading 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy  and  our  own,  sobiething 
easily  done  in  an  extensive  country,  with  whose 
woods  and  creeks  they  are  familiar. 

The  only  exportable  crop  of  this  region  is  the 
lonz  staple  Sea  Island  cotton,  raised  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  coarser  kind,  and  bringing  a 
higher  price.  The  agents  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment expect  to  gather  some  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  the 
present  year,  neai'ly  all  of  which  had  been  picked 
and  stored  before  the  arrival  of  our  forces.  Con- 
siderable quantities  have  not  been  picked  at  all, 
but  the  crop  for  this  season  was  unusually  good. 
Potatoes  and  corn  are  raised  only  for  consumption 
on  the  plantations — com  being  raised  at  the  rate 
of  only  twenty -five  bushels  per  acre. 

Such  features  in  plantation  life  as  will  throw 
light  on  the  social  questions  now  anxiously 
weighed  deserve  notice. 

In  this  region,  the  master,  if*a  man  of  wealth, 
is  more  likely  to  have  bis  main  residence  at  Beau- 
fort, sometimes  having  none  on  the  plantation, 
but  having  one  for  the  driver,  who  is  always  a 
negra  He  may,  however,  have  one,  and  an  ex- 
pensive one,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  at 
St  Helena,  and  yet  pass  most  of  his  time  at  Beau- 
fort, or  at  the  North.  The  plantation  in  such 
cases  is  left  almost  wholly  under  the  charge  of 
an  overseer.  In  some  cases  there  is  not.  even  a 
house  for  an  overseer,  the  plantation  being  super- 
intended by  the  driver,  and  being  visited  by  the 
overseer  living  on  another  plantation  belonging  to 
the  same  owner.  The  houses  for  the  overseers 
are  of  an  undesirable  character.  Orchards  of 
orange  or  fig-trees  arc  usually  planted  near  them. 
The  field-hands  are  generally  quartered  at  some 
distance— eighty  or  one  hundred  rods — ^from  the 
overseer^s  or  master^s  house,  and  are  ranged  in  a 
row,  sometimes  in  two  rows,  fronting  each  other. 
They  are  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  each  appropriated 
to  a  family,  and  in  some  cases  divided  with  a 
partition.  They  numbered,  on  the  plantations 
visited,  fi'om  ten  to  twenty,  and  on  the  Coffin 
plantation .  tliey  are  double,  numbering  twenty- 
three  double  houses,  intended  for  forty-six  fami- 
lies. The  yards  seemed  to  swarm  with  children, 
the  negroes  coupling  at  an  early  age. 


Except  on  Sundajrs,  these  people  ^o  not  take 
their  meals  at  a  family  table,  but  each  one  takes 
his  hominy,  bread,  or  potatoes,  sitting  on  tho 
floor  or  a  bench,  and  at  his  own  time.  They  say 
their  masters  never  allowed  /bem  any  regular 
time  for  meals.  Whoever,  under  our  new  system, 
is  charged  with  their  superintendence  should  seo 
that  they  attend  more  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
persons  and  houses,  and  that,  as  in  families  of 
white  people,  they  take  their  meals  together  at  a 
table  —  habits  to  which  they  will  be  more  dis- 
posed when  they  are  provided  with  another  change 
of  clothing,  and  when  better  food  is  furnished 
and  a  proper  hour  assigned  for  meals. 

Upon  each  plantation  visited  by  me,  familiar 
conversations  were  had  with  several  laborers, 
more  or  less  extended  as  time  permitted  ^—  some- 
times inquiries  made  of  them,  as  the}'  collected  in 
groups,  as  to  what  they  desii-ed  us  to  do  ^ith  and 
for  them,  with  advice  as  to  the  course  of  sobriety 
and  industry  which  H  was  for  their  interest  to 
pursue  under  the  new  and  strange  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  now  placed.     Inquiries  as  to 
plantation  economy,  the  culture  of  crops,  the  im- 
plements still  remaining,  the  number  of  persons 
in  all,  and  of  field-han&,  and  the  rations  issued, 
were  made  of  the  drivers,  as  they  are  called,  an> 
swering  as  nearly  as  the  two  different  systems  of 
labor  will  permit  to  foremen  on  fanns  m  the  free 
States.     There  is  one  on  each  plantation —on  tho 
largest  one  visited,  two.     They  still  remained  on 
each  visited,  and  their  names  were  noted.     The 
business  of  the  driver  was  to  superintend  the 
field-hands  generally,  and  see  that  their  tasks 
were  performed  fully  and  properly.     He  con- 
trolled them,  subject  to  the  master  or  overseer. 
He  dealt  out  the  rations.     Another  office  belonged 
to  him ;  he  was  required  by  the  master  or  over- 
seer, whenever  he  saw  fit,  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment upon  the  laborers ;  nor  was  he  relieved 
from  this  office  when  the  subject  of  discipline  was 
his  wife  or  children.     In  the  absence  of  the  mas- 
ter and  overseer,  he  succeeded  to  much  of  their 
authority.     As  indicating  his  position  of  conse- 
quence, he  was  privileged  with  four  suits  of  cloth- 
ing a  year,  while  only  two  were  allowed  to  the 
laborers  under  hira.     It  is  evident,  from  some  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  him,  that  he  must  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  plantation  economy,  not  differing  essen- 
tially from  that  required  of  the  foreman  of  a  (arm 
in  the  free  States.     He  may  be  presumed  to  have 
known,  in  many  cases,  quite  as  much  about  the 
matters  with  which  he  was  charged  as  the  owner 
of  the  plantation,  who  often  passed  but  a  frac- 
tional part  of  his  time  upon  it 

The  driver,  notwithstanding  the  dispersion  of 
other  laborers,  quite  generally  remains  on  tho 
plantation,  as  already  stated.  He  still  holds  th^ 
keys  of  the  granaiy,  dealing  out  the  rations  of 
food,  and  with  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  as 
befoiH3.  In  one  case  I  found  him  in  a  controversy 
with  a  laborer,  to  whom  he  was Tef using  his  pecK 
of  corn,  because  of  absence  with  Jiis  wife  on  an- 
other plantation  when  the  corn  was  gathered — ^it 
being  gathered  since  the  arrival  of  our  army. 
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The  laborer  protested  warmly  that  he  had  helped 
to  plaut  and  hoe  the  corn,  and  was  otily  absent 
as  charged  because  of  sickness.  The  dnver  ap- 
pealed to  me,  as  the  only  white  man  near,  and 
learning  from  other  laborers  that  the  laborer  was 
dck  at  the  time  of  gathering,  I  advised  the  driyer 
to  give  him  his  peck  of  com,  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly. The  fact  is  noted  as  indicating  the 
present  relation  of  the  driver  to  the  plantation, 
where  he  still  retains  something  of  his  former 
authority. 

This  authority  is,  however,  very  essentially  di- 
minished. The  main  reason  is,  as  lie  will  assure 
you,  that  he  has  now  no  white  man  to  back  him. 
Other  -reasons  may,  however,  concur.  A  class 
of  laborers  are  generally  disposed  to  be  jealous 
of  one  of  their  own  number  promoted  to  be  over 
them,  and  accordingly  some  negroes,  evidently 
moved  by  this  feeling,  will  tell  you  that  the 
drivers  ought  now  to  work  b^  field-hands,  and 
some  field3iands  be  drivers  in  their  place.  The 
driver  has  also  been  required  to  report  delin- 
quencies to  the  master  or  overseer,  and  upon 
their  order  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  The 
laborers  will,  in  some  cases,  say  that  he  has  been 
harder  than  he  need  to  have  been,  while  he  will 
say  that  he  did  only  what  he  was  forced  to  do. 
The  complainants  who  have  suffered  under  the 
lash  may  be  pardoned  for  not  being  sufficiently 
charitable  to  him  who  has  unwillingly  inflicted  it, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  placed  in  a 
dangerous  position,  where  a  hard  nature,  or  self- 
interest,  or  dislike  for  the  victim,  might  have 
tempted  him  to  be  more  cruel  than  his  position 
required.  The  truth,  in  proportions  impossible 
,  for  us  in  many  cases  to  fix,  may  lie  with  both 
parties.  I  am,  on  the  whole^  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  past  position  of  the  driver  and  his  valu- 
able knowledge,  both  of  the  plantations  and  the 
laborers,  when  properly  advised  and  controlled, 
may  be  made  available  m  securing  the  productive^ 
ness  of  the  plantations  and  the  good  of  the  labor- 
ers. It  should  be  added  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
drivers  were  found  very  ready  to  answer  inquiries 
and  communicate  information,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous that  the  work  of  the  season  should  be 
commenced. 

There  are  also  on  the  plantationa  other  laborers, 
more  intelligent  than  the  average,  such  as  the 
carpenter,  the  ploughman,  the  religious  leader, 
who  may  be  called  a  preacher,  a  watchman,  or  a 
helper — the  two  latter  being  recognized  ofB<;ers 
in  the  churches  of  these  people,  and  the  helpers 
being  aids  to  the  watchpian.  These  persons, 
having  recognized  positions  among  their  fellows, 
either  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or  devo- 
tion, when  properly  approached  by  us  may  be 
expected  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
more  ignorant,  and  help  to  create  that  public 
of^nion  in  favor  of  goo^  conduct  which,  among 
the  humblest  as  among  the  highest,  is  most  use- 
ful. I  saw  many  of  very  low  intellectual  devel- 
opment, but  hardly  any  too  low  to  be  reached  by 
civilizing  influences,  either  coming  directly  from 
uii  or  mediately  through  their  brethren.  And 
whUe  I  saw  some  who  were  sadly  d^raded,  I  met 


also  others  who  were  as  fine  specimens  of  human 
nature  as  one  can  ever  expect  to  find. 

Besides  attendance  on  churches  on  Sundays, 
there  are  evening  prayer-meetings  on  the  planta- 
tions as  oflen  as  once  or  twice  a  week,  occupied 
with  praying,  singing,  and  exhortations.  In  some 
cases  the  leader  can  read  a  hymn,  having  picked 
up  his  knowledge  clandestinely,  either  from  other 
negroes  or  from  white  children.  Of  the  adults, 
about  one  half,  at  least,  are  members  of  churches, 
generally  the  Baptist,  although  other  denomina- 
tions have  communicants  among  them.  In  the 
Baptist  church,  on  St  Helena  Island,  which  I  vis- 
ited on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  there  were 
a  few  pews  for  the  proportionally  small  number 
of  white  attendants,  and  the  much  larger  space 
was  devoted  to  benches  for  colored  people.  On 
one  plantation  there  is  a  negro  chapel,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose,  built  by  the  proprietor,  the 
late  Mrs.  Eustts.  whose  memory  is  cherished  by 
the  negroes,  and  some  of  whose  sons  are  now 
loyal  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  heard 
among  the  negroes  scarcely  any  prolkne  swearing 
— ^not  more  than  twice— a  striking  contrast  with 
my  experience  among  soldiers  in  the  army. 

It  seemed  a  part  of  my  duty  to  attend  some  of 
the  religious  meetings  of  these  people  and  learn 
further  about  them  what  could  be  derived  from 
•such  a  source.  Their  exhortations  to  personal 
piety  were  fervent,  and  though  their  language 
was  many  times  confused,  at  least  to  my  ear,  oc- 
casionally an  important  instruction  or  a  felicitous 
expression  could  be  recognized.  In  one  case,  a 
preacher  of  their  own,  commenting  on  the  text, 
'*  Blessed  are  the  meek,*'  exhorted  his  brethren 
not  to  be  **  stout-minded."  On  one  plantation  on 
Ladies'  Island,  where  some  thirty  negroes  were 
gathered  in  the  evening,  I  read  passives  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  pressed  on  them  their  practical  duties 
at  ^e  present  time  with  reference  to  the  good  of 
themselves,  their  children,  and  their  people.  The 
passages  read  were  the  first  and  twenty-third 
Psalms ;  the  sixty -first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  verses 
one  to  four ;  the  Beatitudes  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew;  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John's 
Gospd,  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
James.  In  substance  I  told  them  that  their  mas- 
ters had  rebelled  against  the  Government,  and  we 
had  come  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  that  we  had 
now  met  them,  an^  wanted  to  see  what  was  best 
to  do  for  them ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President 
or  Great  Man  at  Washington,  had  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  charge,  and  was  thinking  what  he  could  do 
for  them ;  that  the  great  trouble  about  doing  any 
thing  for  them  was  that  their  masters  had  always 
told  us,  and  had  made  many  people  believe,  that 
they  were  lazy,  and  would  not  work  unless  whip- 
ped to  it;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  sent  us  down 
here  to  see  if  it  was  so ;  that  what  they  did  was 
reported  to  him,  or  to  men  who  would  tell^  him ; 
that  where  I  cam«  from  all  were  free,  both  white 
and  black ;  that  we  did  not  sell  children  or  sep- 
arate man  and  wife,  but  all  had  to  work ;  that  if 
they  were  to  be  free,  they  would  have  to  work, 
and  would  be  shut  up  or  deprived  of  privileges  if 
they  did  not ;  that  tnis  was  a  critical  hour  with 
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them,  and  if  they  did  not  behave  well  now  and 
respect  our  agents  and  appear  willing  to  work, 
Mr.  Lincoln  i^uld  give  up  trjing  to  do  any  thing 
for  them,  and  they  must  give  up  all  hope  of  any 
thing  better,  and  their  children  and  grandchild- 
ren a  hundred  years  hence  would  be  worse  off 
than  they  had  been.     I  told  them  they  must  stick 
to  their  plantations  and  not  run  about  and  get 
scattered,  and  assured  them  that  what  their  mas- 
ters had  told  them  of  our  intention  to  carry  them 
off  to  Cuba  and  sell  them  was  a  lie,  and  their 
masters  knew  it  to  be  so,  and  we  wanted  them 
to  stay  on  the  plantations  and  raise  cotton,  and  if 
they  behaved  well^  they  should  have  wages  — 
small,  perhaps,  at  first ;   that  they  should  have 
*  better  food,  and  not  have  then:  wives  and  child- 
ren sold  off;  that  their  children  should  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  for  which  they  might  be  will- 
ing to  pay  something ;  that  by  and  by  they  would 
be  as  well  off  as  the  white  people,  and  we  would 
stand  by  them  against  their  masters  ever  coming 
back  to  take  them.     The  importance  of  exerting 
a  good  influence  on  each  other,  particularly  on 
the  young  men,  who  were  rather  careless  and 
roving,  was  urged,  as  all  would  suffer  in  good  re- 
pute from  the  bad  deeds  of  a  few.     At  Hilton 
Head,  where  I  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  two  hundred, 
and  there  were  facts  calling  for  the  counsel,  the 
women  were  ux^ged  to  keep  away  from  the  bad 
white  men,  who  would  ruin  them.     Remarks  of 
a  like  character  were  made  familiarly  on  the  plan- 
tations to  such  groups  as  gathered  about.     At 
the  Hilton  Head  meeting,  a  gOod-looking  man, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  southern  part  of  Barn- 
well District,  rose  and  said,  with  much  feeling, 
that  he  and  many  others  should  do  all  they  could 
by  good  conduct  to  prove  what  their  masters  said 
against  them  to  be  false,  and  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln 
think  better  things  of  them.     After  the  meeting 
closed,  he  desired  to  know  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
coming  down  here  to  see  them,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  give  Mr.  Lincoln  his  compliments,  with  his 
name,  assuring  the  President  that  he  would  do 
all  he  could  for  him.     The  message  was  a  little 
amusing,  but  it  testified  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
simple-hearted  man.     He  had  known  Dr.  Bris- 
bane, who  had  been  compelled  some  years  since 
to  leave  the  South  because  of  his  sympathy  for 
slaves.     The  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  used  in 
addressing  them,  as  more  likely  to  impress  them 
than  the  abstract  idea  of  government. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  in  no  case  have  I 
attempted  to  excite  them  by  insurrectionary  ap- 
peals against  their  former  masters,  feeling  that 
such  a  course  might  increase  the  trouble  of  or- 
ganizing them  into  a  peaceful  and  improving 
svstem,  under  a  just  and  healthful  temporary  dis- 
cipline ;  and  besides,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment to  attempt  the  improvement  of  a  class  of 
men  by  appealing  to  their  coarser  nature.  The 
better  course  toward  making  them  our  faithful 
allies,  and  therefore  the  constant  enemies  of  the 
rebels,  seemed  to  be  to  place  before  them  the 
good  things  to  be  done  for  them  and  their  child- 
ran,  and  sometimes  reading  passages  of  Scripture 
appropriate  to  their  lot,  without,  however,  note 


or  comment,  never  heard  before  by  them,  or  heard 
only  when  wrested  from  their  just  interpretation  j 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  last  chapter  of  St 
Jameses  Epistle,  and  the  Glad  Tidings  of  Isaiah : 
**  I  have  come  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tive.'* Thus  treated  and  thus  educated,  they  may 
be  hoped  to  become  useful  coadjutors,  and  the 
unconquerable  foes  of  the  fugitive  rebels. 

There  are  SQme  vices  charged  upon  these  people 
which  deserve  examination.  Notwithstanding 
their  religious  professions,  in  some  cases  more 
emotional  than  practical,  the  maniage  relation,  or 
what  answers*  for  it,  is  not,  in  many  instances, 
held  very  sacred  by  them.  The  men,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  leave  one  wife  and  take  another,— 
something  likely  to  happen  in  any  society  where 
it  is  permitted  or  not  forbidden  by  a  stern  public 
opinion,  and  far  more  likely  to  happen  under  laws 
which  do  not  recognize  marriage,  and  dissolve 
what  answers  for  it  by  forced  separations,  dictat- 
ed by  the  mere  pecuniary  interest  of  others.  The 
women,  it  is  said,  are  easily  persuaded  by  white 
men,  —  It  facility  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
power  of  the  master  over  them,  whose  solicita- 
tion was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  against 
which  the  husband  or  father  was  powerless  to 
protect,  and  increased  also  by  the  degraded  con- 
dition in  which  they  have  been  placed,  where 
they  have  been  apt  to  regard  what  ought  to  be  a 
disgrace  as  a  compliment,  when  they  were  ap- 
proached by  a  paramour  of  superior  condition  and 
race.  Yet  often  the  dishonor  is  felt,  and  the  wo- 
man, on  whose  several  children  her  master's  fea- 
tures are  impressed,  and  through  whose  veins  his 
blood  flows,  has  sadly  confessed  it  with  an  in- 
atinctive  blush.  The  grounds  of  this  charge,  so  ^ 
far  as  they  may  exist,  will  be  removed,  as  much 
as  in  communities  of  our  own  race,  by  a  system 
which  shall  recognize  and  enforce  the  marriage 
relation  among  them,  protect  them  against  the 
solicitations  of  white  men  as  much  as  law  can, 
still  more  by  putting  them  in  relations  where  they 
will  be  inspired  with  self-respect  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  rights,  and  taught  by  a  pure  and 
plain-spoken  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  the  veracity  of  these  people,  so 
far  as  my  relations  with  them  have  extended,  they 
have  appeared,  as  a  class,  to  intend  to  tell  the 
truth.  Their  manner,  as  much  as  among  white 
men,  bore  instinctive  evidence  of  this  intention. 
Their  answers  to  inquiries  relative  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  plantations  have  a  general  concur- 
rence. They  make  no  universal  charges  of  cruelty 
against  their  masters.  They  will  say,  in  some 
cases,  that  their  own  was  a  very  kind  one,  but 
another  one  in  that  neighborhood  was  cruel.  On 
St  Helena  Island  they  spoke  kindly  of  **  the  good 
William  Fripp,"  as  they  called  him,  and  of  Dr. 
Clarence  Fripp;  but  they  all  denounced  the 
cruelty  of  Alvira  Fripp,  recounting  his  inhuman 
treatment  of  both  men  and  women.  Another 
concurrence  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  planta- 
tions visited,  it  appeared  from  the  statements  of 
the  laborers  themselves,  that  there  were,  on  an 
average,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  of  cotton  produced  to  the  acre,  and  fiv« 
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acres  of  cotton  and  corn  cultirated  to  a  hand,  the 
culture  of  potatoes  not  being  noted.  An  article 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  published  in 
Tumer^s  Cotton  Manual,  pages  182, 138,  relative 
to  the  culture  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  on  the  plan- 
tation of  John  H.  Townsend,  states  that  the  land 
is  cultivated  in  the  proportion  of  seven  twelfths 
cotton,  three  twelfths  com,  and  two  twelfths  po- 
tatoes— ^in  all,  less  than  six  acres  to  a  hand — ^and 
the  average  yield  of  cotton  per  .acre  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds.  I  did  not  take  the 
statistics  of  the  culture  of  potatoes,  but  about  five 
acres  are  planted  with  them  on  the  smaller  plan- 
tations, and  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  on  the  la^r ; 
and  the  average  amount  of  land  to  each  hand, 

Slanted  with  potatoes,  should  be  added  to  the 
ve  acres  of  cotton  and  com,  and  thus  results  not 
difiering  substantially  are  reached  in  both  cases. 
Thus  the  standard  publications  attest  the  verac- 
ity and  accuracy  of  these  laborers. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  more  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible position,  involving  honesty  and  skill, 
than  that  of  pilot  For  this  purpose,  these  people 
are  every  day  employed  to  aid  our  milita^  and 
naval  operations  in  navigating  these  sinuous  chan- 
nels. They  were  used  in  the  recent  reconnoissance 
in  the  direction  of  Savannah ;  and  the  success  of 
the  affair  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  depended  on  the 
fidelity  of  a  pilot,  William,  without  the  aid  of 
whom,  or  of  one  like  him,  it  could  no^  have  been 
undertaken.  Further  information  on  this  point 
may  be  obtained  of  the  proper  authorities  here. 
These  services  are  not,  it  is  true,  in  all  respects, 
illustrative  of  the  quality  of  veracity,  but  they 
involve  kindred  virtues  not  likely  to  exist  with- 
out it. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  expressions 
are  sometimes  heard  from  persons  who  have  not 
considered  these  people  thoughtfully,  to  the  effect 
that  their  word  is  not  to  h4  trusted,  and  these 
persons,  nevertheless,  do  trust  them,  and  act  upon 
their  statements.  There  may,  however,  be  some 
color  for  such  expressions.  These  laborers,  like 
all  ignorant  people,  have  an  ill-regulated  reason, 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  imagination. 
Therefore,  when  they  report  the  number  of  sol- 
diers, or  relate  facts  where  there  is  room  for  con- 
jecture, they  are  likely  to  be  extravagant,  and 
you  must'  scratinize  their  reports.  StiU,  except 
among  the  thoroughly  dishonest, — ^^no  more  nu- 
merous among  them  than  in  other  races, — there 
will  be  found  a  colorable  basis  for  their  state- 
ments, enough  to  show  their  honest  intention  to 
speak  truly. 

It  is  true  also  that  you  will  find  them  too  will- 
ing to  express  feelings  which  will  please  you. 
Tms  is  most  natural  All  races,  as  well  as  all 
ynimalg^  have  their  appropriate  means  of  self-de- 
fence, and  where  the  power  to  use  physical  force 
to  defend  one's  self  is  taken  away,  the  weaker 
animal,  or  man,  or  race,  resorts  to  cunning  and 
duplicity.  Whatever  habits  of  this  kind  may  ap- 
pear in  these  people  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
well-known  features  of  their  past  condition,  with- 
out involving  any  essential  proneness  to  decep- 
tion in  the  race,  mrther  than  may  be  ascribed  to 


human  nature.  Upon  this  point,  special  inquiries 
have  been  made  of  the  Superintendent  at  Hilton 
Head,  who  is  brought  in  direct  daily  association 
with  them,  and  whose  testunony,  trathful  as  he 
is,  is  worth  far  more  than  that  of  those  who  have 
had  less  nice  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
Mr.  Lee  certifies  to  the  results  here  presented. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  these 
people  to  work,  there  are  different  reports,  varied 
somewhat  by  the  impression  an  idle  or  an  Indus* 
trious  laborer,  brought  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  witness,  may  have  made  on  the  mind. 
In  conversations  with  them,  they  uniformly  an- 
swered to  assurances  that  if  firee  they  must  jvork^ 
**  Yes,  massa,  we  must  work  to  live ;  that's  the 
law  f  and  expi-essing  an  anxiety  that  the  work 
of  the  plantations  was  not  going  on.  At  Hilton 
Head,  they  are  ready  to  do  for  Mr.  Lee,  the  judi- 
cious Superintendent,  whatever  is  desired.  Hard 
words  and  epithets  are,  however,  of  no  use  in 
managing  them,  and  other  parties  for  whose  ser- 
vice they  are  specially  detailed,  who  do  not  un* 
derstand  or  treat  them  properly,  find  some  trouble 
in  making  their  labor  available,  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  In  collecting  cotton,  it  is  some- 
times, as  I  am  told,  difficult  to  get  them  together, 
when  wanted  for  work.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  this,  particularly  among  the  young  men. 
I  have  observed  them  a  good  deal ;  and  though 
they  often  do  network  to  much  advantage^ — a 
dozen  doing  sometimes  what  one  or  two  stout  and 
well-trained  Northern  laborers  would  do,  and 
though  less  must  always  be  expected  of  persons 
native  to  this  soil  than  of  those  bred  in  Northern 
latitudes,  and  under  more  bracing  air, — I  have 
not  been  at  all  impressed  with  their  general  in- 
dolence. As  servants,  oarsmen,  and  carpenters, 
I  have  seen  them  working  faitMully  and  with  a 
wilL  There  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  in 
their  condition,  which  no  one  who  assumes  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  them  must  overlook.  They 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  a  master,  and  like  children  whose  guardian  or 
teacher  is  absent  for  the  day,  they  may  quite  na- 
turally enjoy  an  interval  of  idleness.  No  system 
of  labor  for  them,  outside  of  the  camps,  has  been 
begun,  and  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  except 
to  bale  the  cotton  when  bagging  was  f«mished, 
and  we  all  know  that  men  partially  employed  are, 
if  any  thing,  less  disposed  to  do  the  little  assigned 
them  than  they  are  to  perform  the  full  melisure 
which  belongs  to  them  in  regular  life,  the  virtue 
in  the  latter  case  being  suppOTted  by  habii  At 
the  camps,  they  are  away  from  their  accustomed 
places  of  labor,  and  have  no#  been  so  promptly 
paid  as  could  be  desired,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
same  circumstances  which  often  dispose  soldiers 
to  make  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  In  the 
general  chaos  which  prevails,  and  before  the  in- 
spirations of  labor  have  been  set  before  them  by 
proper  superintendents  and  teachers  who  under- 
stand their  disposition,  and  show  by  their  con- 
duct an  interest  in  their  welfare,  no  humane  or 
reasonable  man  would  subject  them  to  austere 
critidsm,  or  make  the  race  responsible  for  the 
delinquencies  of  an  idle  person,  who  happened  to 
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be  brooght  particulaily  under  his  own  obeerra- 
tion.  Not  thus  would  we  hftye  ounelves  or  our 
own  race  judged;  and  the  judgment  which  we 
would  not  have  meted  to  ua,  let  us  not  measure 
toothers. 

Upon  the  best  examination  of  these  people, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  eTidence  of  trustworthv 
persons,  I  beliere  that  when  properlj  organized, 
and  with  proper  modTes  set  before  them,  thej 
will,  as  freemen,  be  as  industrious  as  any  race  of 
men  are  likely  to  be  in  this  climate. 

The  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  property  as 
held  by  these  people  have  sometimes  been  the 
subject  of  discussicHi  here.  It  is  reported  that 
they  have  taken  things  left  in  their  masters' 
houses.  It  was  wise  to  prerent  this,  and  even 
where  it  had  been  done  to  oompel  a  restoration, 
at  least  of  expensire  articles,  lest  they  should  be 
hijured  by  speedily  acquiring,  without  purchase, 
articles  above  their  condition.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  them  to  do.  They  had  been  occupants 
of  me  estates ;  had  had  these  things  more  or  less 
in  chai^  and  when  the  former  owners  had  left, 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  regard  their  title  to  the 
abandoned  property  as  better  than  that  of  stnuir 
gers.  Still,  it  is  not  true  that  they  have,  except 
as  to  very  simple  articles,  as  soap  or  dishes,  gen- 
erally availed  themselves  of  such  property.  It  is 
also  stated  that  in  camps  where  they  have  been 
destitute  of  clothing,  they  have  stolen  from  each 
other,  but  the  superintendents  are  of  opinion  that 
they  would  not  nave  done  this  if  already  well 
provided.  Besides,  those  familiar  with  large  bo- 
dies, collected  together,  like  soldiers  in  camp  life, 
know  how  often  these  cluurges  of  mutual  pilfering 
are  made  among  them,  often  with  great  injustice. 
It  should  be  added,  to  complete  the  statement, 
that  the  agents  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  cotton  have  reposed  confidence  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  laborers,  committing 
property  to  their  charge — a  confidence  not  found 
to  have  been  misplaced. 

To  what  extent  these  laborers  desire  to  be  free, 
and  to  serve  us  still  further  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  has  been  a  subject  of  examination.  The 
desire  to  be  free  has  been  strongly  expressed, 
particulariy  among  the  more  intelUgent  and  ad- 
venturous. Every  day,  almost,  adds  a  fresh  tale 
of  escapes,  both  solitary  and  in  numbers,  con- 
ducted with  a  courage,  a  forecast,  and  a  skill  wor^ 
thy  of  heroes.  But  there  are  other  apparent  liga- 
tures in  their  disposition  which  it  would  be  un- 
truthftd  to  conceal  On  the  plantations,  I  often 
found  a  dispositionito  evade  the  inquiry  whether 
they  wished  to  be  free  or  slaves ;  and  though  a 
preference  for  freedom  was  expressed,  it  was 
rarely  in  the  passionate  phrases  which  would 
come  from  an  Italian  peasant  The  secluded  and 
monotonous  life  of  a  plantation,  with  strict  disci- 
pline and  ignorance  enforced  by  law  and  custom, 
IS  not  fiivorable  to  the  development  of  the  richer 
sentiments,  though  even  there  they  find  at  least 
a  stunted  growth,  irrepressible  as  they  arei  The 
inquiry  was  often  answered  in  this  way :  "  The 
white  man  do  what  he  pleases  with  us ;  we  are 


yours  now,  massa."    One,  if  I  understood  Ul| 
broken  words  rightly,  said  that  he  did  not  car« 
about  being  free,  if  he  only  had  a  good  roaster. 
Others  said  they  would  like  to  be  free,  but  they 
wanted  a  white  man  for  a  **  protector."    All  of 
proper  age,  when  inquired  oC  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  writer 
and  to  learn  themselves.    On  this  point  they 
showed  more  earnestness  than  on  any  other* 
When  asked  if  tb.ey  were  willing  to  fight»  in  case 
we  needed  them,  to  keep  their  masters  from  oom- 
ing  back,  they  would  seem  to  shrink  from  that, 
saying*  that  **  black  men  have  been  kept  down  so 
like  dogs  that  they  would  run  before  white  men»" 
At  the  close  of  the  first  week's  observation,  I  al« 
most  concluded  that  on  the  plantations  there  was 
but  little  earnest  desire  for  freedom,  and  scarcely 
any  willingness  for  its  sake  to  encounter  white- 
men.    But  as  showing  the  importance  of  not  at* 
tempting  to  reach  general  conclusions  too  hastily, 
another  class  of  diets  came  to  my  notice  the  sec- 
ond week.  I  met  then  some  more  intelligent,  wha 
spoke  with  profound  earnestness  of  their  desire  to 
be  free,  and  how  they  had  longed  to  see  this  day.. 
Other  facts,  connected  with  the  military  and  nar 
val  operations,  were  noted     At  the  recent  reoon* 
noissance  toward  Pulaski,  pilots  of  this  class 
stood  well  und^  the  fire,  and  were  not  reluctant 
to  the  service.    When  a  district  of  Ladies'  Island 
was  left  exposed,  they  voluntarily  took  such  guoa 
as  they  could  procure,  and  stood  sentries.     Also 
at  Sdisto,  where  the  colony  is  ooikcted  under  Uie 
protection  of  our  gunboats,  they  armed  them-* 
selves  and  drove  back  the  rebel  cavalry.   An  offl* 
cer  here  high  in  command  r^f^orted  tome  some  of 
these  facts,  which  had  been  ofQcialiy  communi- 
cated to  him.    The  suggestion  may  be  pertinent 
that  the.  persons  in  question  are  divisible  into  two 
classes.    Those  who,  b^  their  occupation,  have 
been    accustomed    to    mdependent   labor,    and 
schooled  in  some  sort  of  self-reliance,  are  more 
developed  in  this  direction;  while  others,  who 
have  been  bound  to  the  routine  of  plantation  lifo, 
and  kept  more  strictly  under  surveillance,  are  but 
little  awakened.   But  even  among  these  last  there 
has  been,  under  the  quickening  inspiration  of 
present  events,  a  rapid  development^  indicating 
that  the  same  feeling  is  only  latent 

There  is  another  conmderation  which*  must  not 
be  omitted.  Many  of  these  people  have  still  but 
little  confidence  in  us^  anxiously  lookic^  to  see 
what  is  to  be  our  disposition  of  them.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  separated  from  the  worldi 
never  having  read  a  Northern  book  or  newspa|>ec 
relative  to  them,  or  talked  with  a  Northern  man 
expressing  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  his  regioi^ 
they  are  universally  and  with  entire  confidence 
welcoming  us  as  their  delivereF&  Hei^  as  every-^ 
where  else,  where  our  ano^  has  met .  them,  they 
have  been  assured  by  their  masters  that  we  weie. 
going  to  carry  them  oS'  to  Cubit  There  is  pr^ 
ably  not  a  rebel  master,  from  the  Potomao  to  the 
Quli^  who  has  not  repeatedly  made  this  assurance 
to  his  slaves.  No  matter  what  his  religious  vowii 
may  have  been,  no  matter  what  his  professed 
honor  as  a  gentlemai\  he  has  not  shrunk  kom  U^ 
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reiteration  of  this  fiilsehood.    Nenrer  was  there  a 
people,  as  all  who  know  them  will  testify,  more 
attached  to  fkmiliar  places  than  they.    Be  their 
home  a  cabin,  and  not  even  that  cabin  their  own, 
they  still  cling  to  it    The  reiteratkm  couhl  not 
ftil  to  have  had  some  effect  on  a  point  on  which 
they  were  so  sensitive.    Often  it  must  hAve  been 
met  with  mibelief  or  great  suspicion  of  its  truths 
It  was  also  balanced  by  the  consideration  that 
their  masters  would  remove  them  into  the  interi- 
or, and  perhaps  to  a  remote  region,  and  separate 
their  families,  about  as  bad  as  being  taken  to  Cu- 
ba, and  they  felt  more  indined  to  remam  on  the 
plantations,  and  take  their  chances  with  us.   They 
have  told  me  that  they  reasoned  in  this  way.  But 
in  many  cases  they  fled  at  the  approach  of  our 
army.     Then  one  or  two  bolder  returning,  the 
rest  were  re&ssured  and  came  back.    Recently, 
the  laborers  on  Paris  Island,  seeing  some  schoon- 
ers approaching  suspiciously,  commenced  gather- 
ing their  little  effects  rapicQy  together,  an^  were 
about  to  run,  when  they  were  quieted  by  some 
of  our  teachers  coming,  in  whom  they  had  oonft- 
dence.     In  some  cases,  their  distrust  has  be«i 
increased  by  the  bad  conduct  of  some  irresponsi- 
ble white  men,  of  which,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  it  is  not  best  to  speak  more  particularly. 
On  the  whole,  their  confidence  in  us  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived, which,  in  spite  of  many  individual  cases 
of  injury  less  likely  to  occur  under  the  stringent 
atdtn  recently  issued  from  the  naval  and  military 
authorities,  has  been  eenerally  kind  and  humana 
But  the  distrust  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
may  have  existed  on  our  arrival,  renders  neces- 
sary, if  we  would  keep  them  faithiul  allies,  and 
not  informers  to  the  enemy,  Ihe  immediate  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which  shall  be  a  pledge  of  our 
protection  and  of  our  permanent  interest  in  their 
welikra 

The  manner  of  the  laborers  toward  us  has  been 
kind  and  deferential,  doing  for  us  such  good 
oflSces  as  were  in  their  power,  as  guides,  pilots, 
or  in  more  personal  service,  inviting  us  on  the 
plantations  to  lunch  of  hominy  and  mUk,  or  po- 
tatoes, touching  the  hat  in  courtesy,  and  answer- 
ing politely  such  questions  as  were  addressed  to 
tfaem.  If  there  have  been  exceptions  to  ihi^  rule, 
it  was  in  the  case  of  those  whose  bearing  did  not 
entitle  them  to  the  civility. 

Passing  from  general  phases  of  character  or 
present  disposition,  the  leading  fiicts  in  refcation 
to  the  plantations  and  the  mode  of  rendering 
them  useful  and  determining  what  ia  best  to  be 
done,  come  next  in  order. 

The  laborers  of  St  Helena  and  Ladies*  Islands 
very  generally  remain  oh  their  respective  planta- 
tions. This  fact,  arising  partly  ^m  local  attach- 
ment and  partly  because  they  can  thos  secure 
their  allowance  of  corn,  is  important,  as  it  will 
fhcilitate  their  redrganization.  Some  are  absent 
temporarily,  visiting  a  wife  or  relative  on  another 
plantation,  and  retumii^  periodically  for  their  ra» 
lions.  The  disposition  to  roam,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, mainly  belongs  to  the  younger  people.  On 
Fori  Bpyal  and  Uikon  Bead  laUmda,  there  ia  a 


much  greater  dispersion,  due  in  part  to  Hmr  bar 
ing  been  the  scene  of  more  active  military  move- 
ments, and  in  part  to  the  taking  in  greater  mea- 
sure on  these  islands  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  plantations.  Wh^i  the  work  recom- 
mences, however,  th^«  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
indisposition  to  return  to  them. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
laborers,  field-hands,  acres  planted  to  cotton  and 
com^  are  not  presented  as  accurate  8tatementS| 
but  only  as  reasonable  approximations,  which 
may  be  of  service. 

The  highest  number  of  peoide  on  any  planta- 
tion risited  was  on  Gofiin's,  where  there  are  two 
hundred  and  sixty.  Those  on  the  plantation  of 
Dr.  Jenkins  number  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  on 
that  of  the  Eustis  estate,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tv ;  and  on  the  others,  from  eighty  to  thirty-eight. 
The  average  number  on  each  is  eighty-one.  The 
field-hands  range  gei»eraUy  from  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  nuiAer,  the  rest  being  house  servants, 
old  persons^  and  children.  About  five  acres  of 
cotton  and  corn  are  planted  to  a  hand ;  and  of 
potatoes,  about  five  acres  in  all  were  planted  on 
the  smaller  plantations^  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
on  the  larger. 

The  number  of  pounds  in  a  bale  of  ginned  cot- 
ton ranges  from  three  to  four  hundred,  the  ave- 
rage number  being  not  &r  from  three  hundred 
and  forty-flve  pounds  per  balei  The  average 
yield  per  acre  on  fifteen  plantations  was  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds. 

The  material  for  compost  is  gathered  in  the  pe- 
riods of  most  leisure — often  in  July  and  August, 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  is  ended, 
and  before  the  picking  has  commenced.  Various 
materials  are  used,  but  quite  generally  mud  and 
the  coarse  marsh  grass,  which  abounds  on  the 
creeks  near  the  plantations^  are  employed.  The 
manure  is  carted  upon  the  land  in  January  and 
f  ebruary,  and  left  in  heaps,  two  or  three  cart- 
loads on  each  task,  to  be  spread  at  the  time  of 
listing.  The  land,  by  prevailing  custom,  lies  &I- 
low  a  year.  The  cottoQ  and  corn  are  planted  in 
elevated  rows  or  beds.  The  next  step  is  the  list- 
ing, done  with  the  hoe,  and  making  the  bed  wl^ere 
the  alleys  were  at  the  previous  raising  of  the  crop, 
and  the  alleys  being  made  where  the  beds  were 
befora  In  this  process,  half  the  old  bed  is  (lauled 
into  the  alley  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  half 
into  the  alley  on  the  other.  This  work  is  done 
mainly  in  Jebruary,  being  commenced  sometimes 
the  last  of  January.  A  **  task"  is  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  square^  and  contains  twenty-one  or 
twenUr-two  beds  or  rows.  £ach  laborer  is  re- 
quired to  list  a  task  and  a  half,  or  if  the  land  is 
moiat  and  heavy,  a  task  and  five  or  seven  beda^ 
say  one  fourth  or  three  eagfaths  of  an  acre. 

'fhe  planting  of  cotton  commences  about  the 
twentieth  or  last  of  March,  and  of  com  about  the 
same  time  or  car  Ken*  It  is  continued  trough 
April,  and  by  some  planters  it  is  not  begun  till 
April.  The  seeds  are  deposited  in  the  beds,  & 
foot  or  a  (hot  and  a  half  apart  on  light  land,  and 
two  feet  apart .  on  heavy  land,  and  five  or  tei^ 
seeds  left  u  a  place.  While  the  plant  is  (prowi^g, 
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the  stalks  arc  thinned  so  as  to  leave  two  together 
on  high  land,  and  one  hy  itself  on  low  or  rich 
land.  The  hoeing  of  the  early  cotton  hegins 
ahout  the  time  that  the  planting  of  the  late  nas 
ended.  The  plant  is  cultivated  with  the  hoe  and 
plough  during  May,  June,  and  July,  keeping  the 
weeds  down  and  thinning  the  stalks.  The  picking 
commences  the  last  of  August  The  cotton  be- 
ing properly  dried  in  the  sun,  is  then  stored  in 
bouses,  ready  to  be  ginned.  The  ginning,  or 
cleaning  the  fibre  from  the  seed,  is  done  either  by 
gins  operated  by  steam  or  by  the  well-known 
Foot-gins — the  latter  turning  out  about  thirty 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton  per  day,  and  worked  by 
one  person,  assisted  by  another,  who  picks  out' 
the  specked  and  yellow  cotton.  The  steam-en- 
gine carries  one  or  more  gins,  each  turning  out 
three  hundred  pounds  per  day,  and  requiring 
eight  or  ten  hands  to  tend  the  engine  and  gins, 
more  or  less,  according  to  thi  number  of  the  gins. 
The  foot-gins  are  still  more  used* than  the  ^ins 
operated  by  steam,  the  latter  being  used  mamly 
on  the  largest  plantations,  on  which  both  kinds 
are  sometimes  employed.  I  have  piJBserved  notes 
of  the  kind  and  number  of  gins  used  on  the  plan- 
tations visited,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them 
here.  Both  kinds  can  be  run  entirely  by  the  la- 
borers, and  after  this  year,  the  ginning  should  be 
done  wholly  here — among  other  reasons,  to  avoid 
transportation  of  the  seed,  which  makes  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  unginned  cot- 
ton, and  to  preserve  in  better  condition  the  seed 
required  for  planting. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  to  the  field-hands  in 
this  district  has  been  two  suits  per  year,  one  for 
summer  and  another  for  winter.  That  of  food 
has  been  mainly  vegetable — a  peck  of  com  a 
week  to  each  hand,  with  meat  only  in  June,  when 
the  work  is  hardest,  and  at  Christmas.  No  meat 
was  allowed  in  June  on  some  plantations,  while 
on  a  few  more  liberal  it  was  dealt  out  occasion- 
ally, as  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month.  On  a 
few,  molasses  was  given  at  intervals.  Children, 
varying  with  their  ages,  were  allowed  from  two 
to  six  quarts  of  corn  per  week.  The  diet  is  more 
exclusively  vegetable  here  than  almost  anywhere 
in  the  rebellious  region,  and  in  this  respect  should 
be  changed.  It  should  be  added,  that  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  oysters  available  for  food  in 
proper  seasons 

Besides  the  above  rations,  the  laborers  were 
allowed  each  to  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  ground, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  themselves,  when 
their  woric  for  their  master  was  done.  On  this, 
com  and  potatoes,  chiefly  the  former,  were  plant- 
ed^ The  com  was  partly  eaten  by  themselves, 
thus  supplying  in  part  the  deficiency  in  rations ; 
but  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  fed  to  a  pig  or 
chickens,  each  hand  being  allowed  to  keep  a  pig 
and  chickens  or  ducks,  but  not  geese  or  turkeys. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  pig  and  chickens,  gene* 
rally  sold  to  the  masters,  and  at  pretty  low  rates, 
extra  clothing,  coffee,  sugar,  and  that  necessary 
of  life  with  these  people,  as  they  think,  tobacco, 
were  bought. 

In  the  report  thus  far,  such  facts  in  the  condi- 


tion of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  have  been  noted  as  seemed 
to  throw  light  on  what  could  be  done  to  redigan- 
ize  the  laborers,  prepare  them  to  become  sobcar 
and  self-supporting  citizens,  and  secure  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  a  cotton-crop,  now  so  necessary 
to  be  contributed  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
It  will  appear  fix>m  them  that  these  people  are 
naturally  religious  and  simple-hearted — attached 
to  the  places  where  they  have  lived,  still  adhering 
to  them  both  from  a  feeling  of  local  attach&ent 
and  self-interest  in  securing  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  that  they  have  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience requisite  to  do  all  the  labor,  fit)m  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  planting  until  the 
cotton  is  baled,  ready  to  be  exported ;  that  they, 
or  the  great  mass  of  them,  are  disposed  to  labor, 
with  proper  inducements  thereto ;  that  th^  lean 
upon  white  men,  and  desire  their  protection,  and 
could,  therefore,  under  a  wise  system,  be  easily 
brought  under  subordination ;  that  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  higher  considerations,  as  duty  and 
the  love  of  of&pnng,  and  are  not  in  any  way  in- 
herently vicious,  their  defects  coming  from  their 
peculiar  condition  in  the  past  or  present,  and  not 
from  constitutional  proneness  to  evil  beyond  what 
may  be  attributed  to  human  nature ;  that  they 
have  among  them  natural  chiefs,  either  by  virtaa 
of  religious  leadership  or  superior  intelligence, 
who,  being  first  addressed,  may  exert  a  healthful 
influence  on  the  rest ;  in  a  word,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  condition,  reputed  to  be  worse  here  than  la 
many  other  parts  of  the  rebellious  region,  thero 
are  such  features  in  their  life  and  character,  that 
the  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  us  to  miike  of 
them,  partially  in  this  generation,  and  fully  in 
the  next,  a  happy,  industrious,  law-abiding,  free 
and  Christian  people,  if  we  have  but  the  courage 
and  patience  to  accept  it.  If  this  be  the  better 
view  of  them  and  their  possibilities,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  come  to  it  after  anxious  study  of  all 
peculiar  circumstances  in  their  lot  and  character, 
and  after  anxious  conference  with  reflecting  minds 
here,  who  are  prosecuting  like  inquiries,  not  over- 
looking what,  to  a  casual  spectator,  might  appear- 
otherwise,  and  granting  what  is  likely  enough, 
that  there  are  those  among  them  whose  charac* 
tera,  by  rea^n  of  bad  nature  or  treatment,  are 
set,  and  not  admitting  of  much  improvement. 
And  I  will  submit  further,  that,  in  common  fair- 
ness and  common  charity,  when,  by  the  order  of 
Providence,  an  individual  of  a  race  is  committed 
to  oiu*  care,  the  better  view  is  entitled  to  be  fii^t 
practically  applied.  If  this  one  shall  be  accepted 
and  crowned  with  success,  history  will  have  the 
glad  privilege  of  recording  that  this  widced  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  was  not  without  compensa* 
tions  most  welcome  to  our  race. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  true  system  of  ad- 
ministration here  ? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  lease  the  plantation^ 
and  the  people  upon  them.  To  this  plan  there 
are  two  objections— eaoh  conclusive.  In  the  first 
place,  the  leading  object  of  the  parties  biddini; 
for  leases  would  be  to  obtain  a  large  immediate 
revenue — perhaps  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  year  or 
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two.  The  solicitations  of  doubtful  men,  offering 
the  highest  price,  would  impose  on  the  leasing 
power  a  stern  duty  of  refusal,  to  which  it  ought 
not  unnecessarily  to  be  subjected.  Far  better  a 
system  which  shall  not  invite  such  men  to  harass 
the  leasing  power,  or  excite  expectations  of  a 
speedy  fortune,  to  be  derived  from  the  labor  of 
this  people.  Secondly,  no  man,  not  even  the 
best  of  men,  charged  with  the  duties  which  ought 
to  belong  to  the  guardians  of  these  people,  should 
be  put  in  a  position  where  there  would  be  such 
a  conflict  between  his  humanity  and  his  self-in- 
terest— his  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  benefit  the 
laborer,  and,  on  the  other,  the  too  oflen  strong- 
er desire  to  reap  a  large  revenue — perhaps  to  re- 
store broken  fortunes  in  a  year  or  two.  Such  a 
system  is  beset  with  many  of  the  worst  vices  of 
the  slave  system,  with  one  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  plant- 
er to  look  to  permanent  results.  Let  the  history 
of  British  East-India,  and  of  all  communities 
where  a  superior  race  has  attempted  to  build  up 
speedy  fortunes  on  the  labor  of  an  inferior  race 
occupying  another  region,  be  remembered,  and 
no  just  man  will  listen  to  the  proposition  of  leas- 
ing, fraught  as  it  is  with  such  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Personal  confidence  forbids  me  to  re- 
port the  language  of  intense  indignation  which 
has  been  expressed  against  it  here  by  some  occu- 
pying high  places  of  command,  as  also  by  others 
who  have  come  here  for  the  special  purpose  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  these  laborers.  Per- 
haps it  might  yield  to  the  treasury  a  larger  im- 
mediate revenue,  but  it  would  be  sure  to  spoil 
the  country  and  its  people  in  the  end.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  be  satisfied  if  the  products  of  the 
territory  may  be  made  sufficient  for  a  ^ear  or 
two  to  ^  pay  the  expenses  of  administration  and 
superintendence,  and  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
beneficent  System  which  will  settle  a  great  sodal 
question,  insure  the  sympathies  of  foreign  na- 
tions, now  wielded  against  us,  and  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  age. 

The  better  course  would  be  to  appoint  super- 
intendents for  each  large  plantation,  and  one  for 
two  or  three  smaller  combined,  compensated  with 
a  good  salaxT,  sav  one  thousand  doUai^  per  year, 
seTected  with  re&rence  to  peculiar  qualifications, 
and  as  carefully  as  one  would  choose  a  guardian 
for  his  children,  clothed  with  an  adequate  power 
to  enforce  a  paternal  discipline,  to  require  a  pro- 
per amount  of  labor,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
better  habits  of  life,  and  generally  to  promote 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  wards, 
with  such  other  inducements,  if  there  be  any, 
placed  before  the  superintendent  as  shall  inspire 
nim  to  constant  efforts  to  prepare  them  for  useful 
and  worthy  citizenship.  To  quicken  and  insure 
the  fidelity  of  the  superintendents,  there  should 
be  a  director-general  or  governor,  who  shall  visit 
the  plantations,  and  see  that  they  are  discharging 
these  duties,  and.  if  necessary,  he  should  be  aid- 
ed by  others  in  the  duty  of  visitation.  This  offi 
eer  should  be  invested  with  liberal  powers  over 
all  persona  within  his  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  blacks  from  each  other  and  from  white 


men,  being  required  in  most  important  cases  to 
confer  with  the  military  authorities  in  punishing 
offences.  His  proposed  duties  indicate  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  the  best  ability  and  charac- 
ter ;  better  if  he  have  already,  by  virtue  of  public 
services,  a  hold  on  the  public  confidence.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  submitted  as  preferable  for  the 
present  to  any  cumbersome  territorial  government 

The  laborers  themselves,  no  longer  slaves  of 
their  former  masters,  or  of  the  Government,  but 
as  yet  in  large  numbers  unprepared  for  the  full 
privileges  of  citizens,  ire  to  be  treated  with  sole 
reference  to  such  preparation.  No  effort  is  to  be 
spared  to  work  upon  their  better  nature  and  the 
motives  which  come  from  it — the  love  of  wages, 
of  offspring,  and  of  family,  the  desire  of  happiness, 
and  the  obligations  of  religion.  And  when  these 
fail, — ^and  fail  they  will,  in  some  cases, — we  must 
not  hesitate  to  resort,  not  to  the  lash, — ^ibr  as  from 
the  department  of  war,  so  also  from  tho  depart- 
ment of  labor,  it  must  be  banished, — but  to  the 
milder  and  more  effective  punishments  of  depriv- 
ation of  privileges,  isolation  from  fiimily  and  so- 
ciety, the  workhouse,  or  even  the  prison.  The 
laborers  are  to  be  assured  at  the  outset  that 
parental  and  conjugal  relations  among  them  are 
to  be  protected  and  enforced ;  that  children,  and 
all  others  desiring,  are  to  be  taught ;  that  they 
will  receive  wages ;  and  that  a  certain  just  meas- 
ure of  work,  with  reference  to  the  ability  to  per- 
form it,  if  not  willingly  rendered,  is  to  be  required 
of  all.  The  work,  so  far  as  the  case  admits, 
should  be  assigned  in  proper  tasks,  the  standard 
being  what  a  healthy  person  of  average  capacity 
can  do,  for  which  a  definite  sum  is  to  be  paid. 
The  remark  may  perhaps  be  pertinent,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  women  or  par- 
tially disabled  persons,  my  observations,  not  yet 
sufficient  to  decide  the  pomt,  have  not  impressed 
me  with  the  conviction  that  healthy  persons,  if 
they  had  been  provided  with  an  adequate  amount 
of  food,  and  that  animal  in  due  proportion,  have 
been  overworked  heretofore  on  these  islands,  the 
main  trouble  having  been  that  they  have  not 
been  so  provided,  and  have  not  had  the  motives 
which  smooth  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  fre* 
quent  and  severe  chastisements  which  ^ave  been 
employed  here  in  exacting  work,  they  have^  failed, 
and  naturally  enough,  of  their  intended  effects. 
Human  beings  are  made  up  so  much  more  of 
spirit  than  of  muscle,  that  compulsory  labor,  en- 
forced by  physical  pain,  wiU  not  exceed  or  equal, 
in  the  long  run,  voluntary  labor  with  just  inspira- 
tions ;  and  the  same  law  in  less  degree  may  be 
seen  in  the  difference  between  the  vidue  of  a 
whipped  and  jaded  beast,  and  one  well  disci- 
plined  and  kindly  treated. 

What  should-  be  the  standard  of  wages  where 
none  have  heretofore  been  paid,  is  less  easy  to 
detennine.  It  should  be  graduated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  laborer  and  the  ability 
of  the  employer  or  Government ;  and  this  ability 
being  determined  by  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  labor,  and  the  most  that  should  be  expected 
being,  that  for  a  year  or  two  the  system  should 
not  be  a  burden  on  the  treasury.    Taldng  into 
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ooDsideimtioii  th«  cost  of  fi>od  and  dothing,  medi- 
cal attendance  and  extras,  supposing  that  tlie 
laoorer  would  require  rations  of  pone  or  beet 
meal,  oofEee,  sugar,  molasses  and  tobacco,  and 
that  he  would  work  three  hundred  days  in  the 
vear,  he  dtiould  receive  about  fortr  cents  a  day 
m  order  to  enable  him  to  lay  up  thirty  dollars  a 
year ;  and  eadi  healthy  woiuan  could  do  about 
equally  welL  Three  hundred  days  in  a  year  is, 
perhaps,  too  high  an  estimate  of  working-days, 
when  we  consider  the  chances  of  sickness  and 
days  when,  by  reason  of  storms  and  other  causes, 
there  would  be  no  work.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
laborer  is  not  to  pay  rent  for  the  small  house 
tenanted  by  him.  When  the  arerage  number  of 
acres  cultivated  by  a  hand,  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  are  considered  wUh  reference  to  market 
prices,  or  when  this  expense  of  each  laborer  U* 
his  former  master,  the  interest  on  his  assumed 
value  and  on  the  value  of  the  land  worked  by 
him, — these  being  the  elements  of  what  it  has 
cost  the  master  k^ore  making  a  profit, — ^are  com- 
puted, the  Goveniment  could  afford  to  pay  this 
sum,  leaving  an  ample  margin  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  implements,  as  well  as  of  super- 
intendence and  administration.  The  figures  on 
which  this  estimate  is  based  tfre  at  the  service  of 
the  department  if  desired.  It  mnst  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  plantations  will  in  the  end  be 
carried  on  more  scientifically  and  cheaply  than 
Ixtfore,  the  plough  taking  very  much  the  place  of 
the  hoe,  and  other  implements  being  introduced 
to  fiftcilitate  industry  and  increase  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil 

It  being  important  to  preserve  all  former  habits 
which  are  not  objectionable,  the  laborer  should 
have  his  patch  of  ground  on  which  to  raise  com 
or  vegetables  for  consumption  or  sale. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  proposed,  missionaries 
will  be  needed  to  address  the  religious  element 
of  a  race  so  emotk>nal  in  their  nature,  exhorting 
to  all  practical  virtues,  and  inspbing  the  laborers 
with  a  religious  zeal  for  fiuthful  labor,  the  good 
nurture  of  their  children,  and  for  clean  and 
healthful  habits.  The  benevMence  of  the  fi-ee 
States,  now  being  directed  hither,  will  gladly 
provide  these.  The  Oovemmdnt  should,  how- 
ever, prov^  some  teachers  specially  devoted  to 
teaching  reading^  writing  and  arithmetic,  say 
some  twenty-five  for  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  our  forces,  and  private  benevolence  might 
even  be  relied  on  for  these. 

The  plan  proposed  is,  of  course,  not  presented 
as  an  ultimate  result :  fkr  from  it  It  oontem- 
pktes  a  patomal  discipline  for  the  time  being, 
intended  for  present  use  only,  with  the  prospect 
of  better  things  in  the  lutiLre.  As  fkst  as  the 
laborers  show  themselves  fitted  for  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  they  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  system  and  attowed  to  follow  any  employ- 
ment they  please,  and  where  they  please;  They 
shouAd  have  the  power  to  acquire  the  fee  simple 
of  land,  either  with  the  proceeds  of  their  bbor  or 
as  a  rewnrd  of  special  merit ;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  quicken  their  zeal  for  good  behavior  by  proper 
reoognitionB.    I  ahall  not  follow  these  suggestions 


as  to  the  fiitnre  fbrther,  contenting  myself  with 
indicating  what  is  best  to  be  done  at  once  with  a 
class  of  follow-beings  now  thrown  on  our  protec- 
tion, entitled  to  be  recognized  as  fireemen,  but  for 
whose  new  condition  the  former  occupants  d  the 
territory  have  diligently  labored  to  unfit  them. 

But  whatever  is  thought  best  to  be  done,  should 
be  done  at  once.  A  system  ought  to  have  been 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  year.  Be- 
sides that,  demoralization  increases  with  delay. 
The  months  of  January  and  February  are  the 
months  for  preparing  the  ground  by  manurii]^ 
and  listing,  and  the  months  of  March  and  Apnl 
are  for  planting.  Already  important  time  has 
oassed,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  will  be  too 
late  to  prepare  for  a  crop,  and  too  late  to  assign 
usefiil  work  to  the  laborers  for  a  year  to  come.  I 
implore  the  immediate  intervention  of  your  de- 
partment to  avert  the  calamities  which  must  en- 
sue from  a  further  postponement 

There  is  another  precaution  most  necessary  to 
be  taken.  As  much  as  possible,  persons  enlisted 
in  the  army  and  navy  should  be  kept  separate 
from  these  people.  Ttie  association  produces  an 
unhealthy  excitement  in  the  ktter,  and  there  are 
other  injurious  results  to  both  parties  which  it  ie 
unnecessary  to  particularize.  In  relation  to  this 
matter,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  flag-0£Bcer, 
Commodore  Du  Pont,  whidi  resulted  in  an  order 
tliat  **no  boats  from  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  can  be  permitted  to  land  anywhere  but 
at  Bay  Point  and  Hilton  Head,  without  a  pass 
from  the  Fleet  Captain,^  and  requiring  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  vessels  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  all  intercourse  between  &e  men  under 
their  command  lind  the  various  plantations  in 
their  vicinity.  Whatever  can  be  accomplished 
to  that  end  by  this  humane  and  gallant  oflScet; 
who  superadds  to  skill  and  courage  in  his  pro- 
Ifession  the  liberal  views  of  a  statesman,  will  not 
be  left  undone.  The  suggestion  should  also  be 
made  that,  when  employment  is  given  to  this 
people,  some  means  should  be  taken  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  suitable  goods  at  &ir  rates,  and 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits  among  them. 

A  loyal  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick A.  Eustis,  has  recently  arrived  here.  He  is 
the  devisee  in  a  considerable  amount  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  £ustis,  who  owned  the  large 
estate  on  Ladies*  Island,  and  also  another  at 
Pocotaligo,  the  latter  not  yet  in  possession  of 
our  forces.  The  executors  are  rebels^  and  reside 
at  Chariestoa  Mr.  Eustis  has  as  vet  received 
no  funds  bv  reason  of  the  devise.  There  are  two 
other  loyal  devisees  and  some  other  devisees  re* 
sident  in  rebellious  districts,  and  the  latter  are 
understood  to  have  reeoived  dividends.  Mr,  Eus- 
tis is  a  gentieman  of  humane  and  liberal  views, 
and,  accepting  the  present  condition  of  things, 
desires  that  the  people  on  these  plantations  shall 
not  be  distingmshed  Ihmi  their  brethren  on  others, 
but  equally  admitted  to  their  better  fortunes. 
The  circumstances  of  this  case,  though  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  may  furnish  a  useftil  precedent 
With  great  pleasure  and  confidence,  I  reeommend 
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that  this  loyal  citizen  he  placed  in  charge  of  the 
plantation  on  Ladies^  Island,  which  he  is  willing 
to  accept — the  questions  of  property  and  rights 
under  the  will  heing  reserved  for  subsequent  de- 
termination. 

A  brief  statement  in  relation  to  the  laborers 
collected  at  the  camps  at  Hilton  Head  and  Beau- 
fort may  be  desirable.  At  both  places  they  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment At  Hilton  Head,  Mr.  Barnard  K.  Lee,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  is  the  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  McMath  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  both 
civilians.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lee  is  derived 
from  Captain  R.  Saxton,  Chief  Quartermaster  of 
the  Expeditionary  Corps,  a  humane  officer,  who 
is  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  The  number 
at  this  camp  is  about  six  hundred,  the  registered 
number  under  Mr,  Lee  being  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
aeyen  are  on  the  pay-rolL  Of  these  four  hundred 
and  seventy- two,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
are  fugitives  from  the  main  land,  or  other  points, 
still  held  by  the  rebels ;  seventy-seven  are  from 
Hilton  Head  Island ;  sixty-two  from  the  adjacent 
island  of  Pindoiey ;.  thirty-eight  from  St  Helena ; 
eight  from  Port  Royal ;  seven  from  Spring,  and 
one  from  Daufuskie.  Of  the  four  hundr^  and 
seventy-two,  the  much  larger  number,  it  will  be 
seen,  nave  sought  refuge  from  the  places  now 
held  by  rebels ;  while  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  remainder  came  in  at  an  early  period,  before 
they  considered  themselves  safe  elsewhere.  Since 
the  above  figures  were  given,  forty-eight  more,  all 
from  one  plantation,  and  under  the  lead  of  the 
driver,  came  in  together  from  the  main  land. 
Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  November  tenth  last,  with 
instructions  to  assure  the  laborers  that  they  would 
be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  services,  not 
yet  fixed.  They  were  contented  with  the  assur- 
ance, and  a  quantity  of  blankets  and  clothing 
captured  of  the  rebels  was  issued  to  them  with- 
out charge.  About  December  first,  an  order  was 
given  that  carpenters  should  be  paid  eight  dollars 
per  month,  and  other  laborers  five  dollars  per 
month.  Women  and  children  were  fed  without 
charge,  the  women  obtaining  washing  and  receiv- 
ing the  pay,  in  some  cases  in  considerable  sums, 
not,  however,  heretofore  very  available,  as  there 
was  no  clothing  for  women  for  sale  here.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  under  the  order,  laborers,  particu- 
larly those  with  families,  have  been  paid  with 
Bumcient  liberality.  There  were  sixty-three  la- 
borers on  the  pay-roll  on  December  first,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  were  paid 
to  them  for  the  preceding  month.  On  January 
first  there  were  for  the  preceding  month  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  on  the  pay-roll,  entitled 
to  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  fitly- 
nine  cents.  On  February  first  there  were  for  the 
preceding  month  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
on  the  pay-roll,  entitled  to  something  more  than 
for  the  month  of  January ;  making  in  all  due 
them  not  far  from  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
delay  of  payment,  due,  it  is  stated,  to  a  deficiency 
of  small  currency,  has  made  the  laborers  uneasy, 
and  affected  the  disposition  to  work. 


On  January  eighteenth,  a  formal  order  was 
issued  by  General  Sherman,  regulating  the  rate 
of  wages,  varying  from  twelve  dollars  to  eight 
dollars  per  month  for  mechanics,  and  from  eight 
dollars  to  four  dollars  for  other  laborers.  Under 
it,  each  laborer  is  to  have,  in  addition,  a  ratioa 
Qf.food.  But  firom  the  monthly  pay  are  to  be 
deducted  rations  for  his  family,  if  here,  and  cloth- 
ing both  for  himself  and  family.  Commodious 
bwrracks  have  been  erected  for  these  people,  and 
a  guard  protects  their  quarters. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  Uie  kindness 
and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his  assistant,  in 
their  discipline  of  these  people.  The  lash,  let  us 
give  thanks,  is  banished  at  last  No  coarse  words 
or  profanity  are  used  toward  them,  ^ere  has 
been  less  than  a  case  of  discipline  a  week,  and 
the  delinquent,  if  a  male,  is  sometimes  made  to 
stand  on  a  barrel,  or,  if  a  woman,  is  put  in  a  dark 
room,  and  such  discipline  has  proved  successfuL 
The  only  exception,  if  any,  is  in  the  case  of  one 
woman,  and  the  difficulty  there  was  conjugal 
jealousy,  she  protesting  that  she  was  compelled 
by  her  master,  against  her  will,  to  live  witti  the 
man. 

There  is  scarcely  any  profanity  among  them, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  adults  being  members 
of  churches.  Their  meetings  are  held  twice  or 
three  times  on  Sundays,  also  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  They  are  con* 
ducted  with  fervent  devotion  by  themselves  alone 
or  in  presence  of  a  white  clergyman,  when  the 
services  of  one  are  procurable.  They  dose  with 
what  is  called  **a  glory  shout,^'  one  joining  hands 
with  another,  together  in  couples  singing  a  verse 
and  beating  time  with  the  foot  A  fiwtidious  re- 
ligionist might  object  to  this  exercise ;  but  being 
in  accordance  with  usage,  and  innocent  enough 
in  itself,  it  is  not  open  to  exception.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  efi*ects  of  the  new  system  in  inspir- 
ing self-reliance,  it  should  be  noted  tfalit  the  other 
evening  they  called  a  meeting  of  their  own  accord, 
and  voted,  the  motion  being  regularly  made  and 
put,  that  it  was  now  but  just  that  they  should 
provide  the  candles  for  their  meetings,  hitherto 
provided  by  the  Government.  A  collection  was 
taken  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  two  dollars 
and  forty-eight  cents  was  the  result  The  inci- 
dent may  be  trivial,  but  it  justifies  a  pleasing  in- 
ference. ^0  school,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has 
yet  been  started,  except  one  on  SuncGlys,  but  the 
call  for  reading-books  is  daily  made  by  the  la- 
borers. The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lee,  m  which  I 
most  heartily  concur,  should  not  be  omitted  — 
that  with  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  the 
plantations,  the  laborers  should  be  distributed 
upon,  them,  having  regard  to  the  fiimily  relations 
and  the  places  whence  they  have  come. 

Of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  laborers 
at  Beaufort,  less  accurate  information  was  attain- 
able, and  fewer,  statistics  than  could  be  desired. 
They  .have  not,  till  within  a  few  days,  had  a 
General  Superintendent,  but  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  persons  detailed  for  the  purpose 
from  the  army.  I  saw  one  whose  mxmner  and 
language  toward  them  was,  to  say  the  least,  not 
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elevating.    A  new  Quartermaster  of  the  post  has 
recently  commen<;ed  his  duties,  and  a  better  order 
of  things  is  expected.     He  has  appointed  as  Su- 
perintendent Mr.  William  Harding,  a  citizen  of 
Daufuskie  Island.    An  enrolment  has  commenc- 
ed, but  is  not  yet  finished.     There  are   sup- 
posed to  be  about  stx  hundred  at  Beaufort     The 
number  has  been  larger,  but  some  have  already 
returned  to  the  plantations  in  our  possession  from 
which  they  came.    At  this  point,  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Peck,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has  done  great 
good  in  preaching  to  them  and  protecting  them 
from  the  depredations  of  white  men.     He  has 
established  a  school  for  the  children,  in  which 
are  sixtypupils,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  fifteen 
years.    ¥hey  are  rapidly  learning  their  letters 
and  simple  reading.     The  teachers  are  of  the 
same  race  with  the  taught,  of  ages  respectively  of 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  years.    The  name  of  one 
is  John  Milton.     A  visit  to  the  school  leaves  a 
remarkable  impression.     One  sees  there  those  of 
pure  African  blood,  and  others  ranging  through 
the  lighter  shades,  and  among  them  brunettes  of 
the  fairest  features.     I  taught  several  of  the 
children  their  letters  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
during  the  recess  heard  the  three  teachers,  at 
their  own  request,  recite  their  spelling-lessons  of 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  read  two  chapters  of 
Matthew.     It  seemed  to  be  a  morning  well  spent 
Nor  have  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Peck  been  confined  to 
this  point.     He  has  preached  at  Gat,  Cane  and 
Ladies'  Island,  anticipating  all  other  white  clergy- 
men, and  on  Sunday,  February  second,  at  the 
Baptist  Church  on  St  Helena,  to  a^  large  congre- 
gation, where  his  ministrations  have  been  attend- 
ed with  excellent  efiects.     On  my  visits  to  St. 
Helena,  I  found  that  no  white  clergyman  hod 
been  there  since  our  military  occupation  began, 
that  the  laborers  were  waiting  for  one,  and  there 
was  a  demoralization  at  some  points  which  time- 
ly words  might  arrest     I  may  be  permitted  to 
state,  that  it  was  at  my  own  suggestion  that  he 
made  the  appointment  on  this  island.     I  cannot 
forbear  to  give  a  moment's  testimony  to  the  no- 
bility of  character  displayed  by  this  venerable 
man.     Of  mild  and  genial  temperament,  equally 
earnest  an&  sensible,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  cul- 
ture, and  yet  not  dissuaded  by  them  from  the 
humblest  toil,  having  reached  an  age  when  most 
others  would  have  declined  the  duty,  and  left  it 
to  be  discharged  by  younger  men;   of  narrow 
means,  and  yet  in  the  main  defraying  his  own 
expenses,  this  man  of  apostolic  faith  and  life,  to 
whose  labors  both  hemispheres  bear  witness,  left 
his  home  to  guide  and  comfort  this  poor  and 
shepherdless  flock ;  and  to  him  belongs,  and  ever 
will  belong,  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
first  minister  of  Christ  to  enter  the  field  which 
our  arms  had  opened. 

The  Rev.  Mansfield  French,  whose  mission  was 
authenticated  and  approved  by  the  Government, 
prompted  by  benevolent  purposes  of  his  own,  and 
in  conference  with  others  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
has  been  hero  two  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  industriously  occupied  in  examining  the 
Blate  of  the  islands  and  their  population,  in  con- 


ferring  with  the  authorities,  and  laying  the  foun* 
dation  of  beneficent  appliances  with  reference  to 
their'  moral,  educational,  and  material  wants. 
These,  having  received  the  sanction  of  officers  in 
command,  he  now  returns  to  commend  to  the 
public,  and  the  Government  will  derive  import- 
ant information  from  his  report  Besides  other 
things,  he  proposes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  here,  to  secure  authority  to  introduce 
women  of  suitable  experience  and  ability,  who 
shall  give  industrial  instruction  to  those  of  their 
own  sex  among  these  people,  and  who,  visiting 
from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  shall  strive  to  improve 
their  household  life,  and  give  such  counsels  as 
women  can  best  communicate  to  women.  All 
civilizing  influences  like  these  should  be  welcom- 
ed here,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many 
noble  hearts  among  the  women  of  the  land  will 
volunteer  for  the  service. 

There  are  some  material  wants  of  this  territory 
requiring  immediate  attention.  The  means  of 
subsistence  have  been  pretty  well  preserved  on 
the  plantations  on  St  Helena;  so  also  on  that 
part  of  Ladies*  adjacent  to  St  Helena.  But  on 
Port  Royal  Island,  and  that  part  of  Ladies*  near 
to  it,  destitution  has  commenced,  and  will,  unless 
provision  is  made,  become  very  great  Large 
amounts  of  corn  for  forage,  in  quantities  from 
fifty  to  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  fi*om  a  plan- 
tation, have  been  taken  to  Beaufort.  On  scarce- 
ly any  within  this  district  is  there  enough  to  last 
beyond  April,  whereas  it  is  needed  till  August 
On  others,  it  will  last  only  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  on  some  it  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  is  stated 
that  the  forage  was  taken  because  no  adequate 
supply  was  at  hand,  and  requisitions  for  it  were 
not  seasonably  answered.  The  further  taking  of 
the  corn  in  this  way  has  now  been  forbidden  ; 
but  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  exigency  which  it  has  itself  created.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  ^  grain- 
exporting  region,  com  being  produced  in  moder- 
ate crops  only  for  consumption.  Similar  dcstitu- 
tioh  will  take  place  on  other  islands,  from  the 
same  cause,  unless  provision  is  mada 

The  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  in  lai^  numbers^ 
have  been  taken  to  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head  as 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  presumed  that 
they,  or  most  of  them,  are  no  longer  needed  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  they  will  be  returned  to 
those  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  plantations. 
Cattle  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  in  some 
cases  less,  have  been  taken  from  a  plantation  and 
slaughtered,  to  furnish  fresh  beef  for  the  army. 
Often  cattle  have  been  killed  by  irresponsible 
foraging  parties,  acting  without  competent  au- 
thonty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  army 
and  navy  have  been  in  great  want  of  the  vari^ 
tion  of  the  rations  of  salt  beef  or  ^ork ;  but  it 
also  deserves  much  consideration,  if  the  planta- 
tions are  to  be  permanently  worked,  how  much 
of  a  draught  they  can  sustain. 

The  garden  seeds  have  been  pretty  well  used 
up,  and  I  inclose  a  desirable  list  furnished  me  by 
a  gentleman  whose  experience  enables  him  to 
designate  those  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  useful 
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too  for  anny  supplies.  The  general  cultivation 
of  the  islands  also  requires  the  sending  of  a  quan- 
tity of  ploughs  and  hoes. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  report  was  commenc- 
ed, some  action  has  been  taken  which  will  largely 
increase  the  number  of  persons  thrown  on  the 
protection  of  the  Gk)Temment  To-day,  February 
tenth,  the  Forty-seventh  regiment  of  New- York 
volunteers  has  been  ordered  to  take  military  occu- 
pation of  Edisto  island,  which  is  stated  to  have 
had  formerly  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand, 
and  a  large  number  of  plantations,  a  movement 
which  involves  great  additional  responsibility. 
Agents  for  the  collection  of  cotton  are  to  accom- 
pany it 

Herewith  is  communicated  a"  copy  of  an  order 
by  General  Sherman,  dated  February  sixth,  1862, 
relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  plantations  and 
of  their  occupants.  It  is  evidence  of  the  deep 
interest  which  the  Commanding  General  takes  in 
this  subject,  and  of  his  conviction  that  the  exi- 
gency requires  prompt  and  immediate  action  from 
the  Government 

I  leave  for  Washington,  to  add  any  oral  ex- 
planations which  may  be  desired,  expecting  to 
return  at  once,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department,  to  organize  the  laborers  on  some 
one  plantation,  and  superintend  them  during  the 
planting  season,  and  upon  its  close,  business  en- 
gagements require  that  I  should  be  relieved  of 
thu  appointment 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

EOWABD  L.   PlEBCB. 

8BC0KD  BSPORT. 

Poet  Rotal,  Jtme  2,  ISfiS. 

Tc  the  Hon,  8,  P.  ChoBe^  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 

eury  : 

Sir:  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of 
affairs  at  Port  Royal  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
War  Department,  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
this  agency  may  be  expected  by  you ;  and  there- 
fore this  repdrt  is  transmitted. 

Your  instructions  of  February  nineteenth  in- 
trusted to  me  the  general  superintendence  and 
direction  of  such  persons  as  might  be  employed 
upon  the  abandoned  plantations,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  estates,  to  secure 
their  best  possible  cultivation,  and  the  greatest 
practicable  benefit  to  the  laborers  upon  them. 
l%e  Department,  not  being  provided  with  proper 
power  to  employ  upon  salarieB  superintendents 
mnd  teachers,  under  the  plan  submitted  in  my 
report  of  February  third,  enjoined  codperation 
with  associations  of  judicious  and  humane  citi- 
zens in  Boston,  New- York,  and  other  cities,  who 
proposed  to  commission  and  employ  persons  for 
the  religious  ibstruction,  ordinary  education,  and 
general  emplojrment  of  the  laboring  population. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  Special  Agent  at  the 
same  time  to  select  and  appoint  applicants  for 
such  purposes,  and  assign  each  to  his  respective 
doty — such  persons  when  compensated,  to  draw 
their  compensation  from  private  sources,  receiv- 


ing transportation,  subsistence,  and  quarters  only 
from  the  Government  The  Educational  Com- 
mission of  Boston  had  already  been  organized, 
and  the  organization  of  the  National  Freedman*s 
Relief  Association  of  New-York  followed  a  few 
days  later.  Still  later  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  was  appointed. 

On  the  morning  of  March  nmth,  forty-one  men 
and  twelve  women,  accepted  for  the  above  pur- 
poses and  approved  by  the  first  two  of  the  abovo 
Associations,  disembarked  at  Beaufort,  having 
left  New- York  on  the  third  of  that  month  on 
board  the  United  States  transport^  the  steamship 
Atlantic,  accompanied  by  the  Special  Agent  The 
Educational  Commission  of  Boston  had  commis- 
sioned twenty-five  of  the  men  and  four  of  the 
women.  The  National  Freedman^s  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  New- York  had  commissioned  sixteen 
of  the  men  and  five  of  the  women,  and  three 
women  from  "Washington  City  had  received  your 
own  personal  commendation.  The  men  were  of 
various  occupations,  farmers,  mechanics,  trades- 
men, teachers,  physicans,  clergymen,  ranging  in 
age  from  twenty-one  to  sixty  years.  Not  being 
provided  with  full  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
islands,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Special  Agent  to 
explore  them  for  locations.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  fortnight  after  their  arrival,  the  entire  origi- 
nal delegation  had  been  assigned  to  districts 
which  they  had  reached.  Since  then  others  have 
arrived,  namely,  fourteen  on  March  twenty-third^ 
fourteen  on  April  fourteenth,  and  a  few  at  a  later 
date,  making  in  all  seventy-four  men  and  nine- 
teen women,  who  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  Associations,  and  receiving  the  permit  of  the 
Collector  of  New- York,  have  arrived  here,  and 
been  assigned  to  posts.  Of  the  seventy-four  men, 
forty-six  were  commissioned  and  employed  by 
the  Boston  Society,  and  twenty-eight  by  that  of 
New- York.  Of  the  nineteen  women,  nine  were 
commissioned  by  the  New- York  Society,  six  by 
that  of  Boston,  one  by  that  of  Philadelphia, 
and  three  others  not  so  commissioned,  but  ap- 
proved by  yourself,  were  accepted.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  three  women  approved  by  your- 
self, no  persons  have  been  received  into  this  ser- 
vice not  previously  approved  by  the  associations 
with  whom  you  enjoined  codperation.  Of  the 
seventy-four  men,  twenty-four  were  stationed  on 
Port  KoyaJ  Island,  a  few  of  thele  doing  special 
duty  at  Beaufort,  fifteen  on  St  Helena,  thirteen 
on  Ladies*,  nine  on  Edisto,  seven  on  Hilton  Head, 
three  on  Pinckney,  one  on  Cat  and  Cane,  one  on 
Paris,  and  one  on  Daufuskie.  A  few  of  the  above 
returned  North  soon  after  their  arrival,  so  that 
the  permanent  number  here  at  any  one  time,  duly 
commissioned  and  in  actual  service,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded seventy  men  and  sixteen  women.  The 
number  at  present  is  sixty-two  men  and  thirteen 
women.  A  larger  corps  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  might  have  been  employed  to  advantage, 
but  as  injurious  results  might  attend  the  over* 
doing  of  the  work  of  supervision,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  receive  more,  until  experience  had  in- 
dicated the  permanent  need. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  islands,  with  thi 
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namber  of  pkntations  and  people  upon  them 
which  have  been  superintended  by  the  abore  per* 
sons: 

Iriands,  Jfb.  of  PlantaHofu.    J^opvlaiiotK 

Port  Rojal, M  1,909 

8t.  Helena  (Including  Bathav  and  Morgan,).  .68  2,721 
Ladies'  (Incladlng  Waua,  Coosaw,  Cat,  and 

Cane,) 81  IM 

HUton  Head, 16  948 

Plnckney,. 8  428 

I^uftiakle, 8  69 

Pari!,. 5  274 

Editto, 91  1^78 

BatcMoson,  Beef,  and  Asbe, 8  174 

Total, IS  9^ 

The  above  population  is  classified  as  follows : 
three,  hundred  and  nine  mechanics  and  house 
senrants  not  working  in  the  field ;  six  hundred 
and  ninety-three  old,  sickly,  and  unable  to  work ; 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen  child- 
ren, not  useful  for  field  labor,  and  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  field-hands.  The 
field-hands  have  been  classified,  as  under  the 
former  system,  into  full,  three  quarters,  one  half, 
and  one  quarter  hands.  The  tenri  one  quarter 
generally  designates  boys  and  girls  of  about 
twelve  years,  just  sent  to  the  field ;  the  term  half 
applies  often  to  persons  somewhat  inffa>m,  and  to 
women  eneienU^  and  the  term  three  quarters  ap- 
plies to  those  doing  less  than  a  full  hand  and 
more  than  a  half  hand.  According  to  this  classi- 
fication, which  will  aid  in  arriving  at  the  effective 
'  force,  the  field  hands  are  made  up  of  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  two  full  hands,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  three  quarter  hands,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  half  hands,  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  one  quarter  hands.  Com- 
muting the  fhictional  into  Aill  hands,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  former  planters,  m  determin- 
ing what  crop  should  be  required  of  the  laborers, 
there  results  the  equivalent  of  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  five  and  a  half  full  field-hands. 
Four  thousand  and  thirty  field-hands  were  paid 
for  work  on  the  cotton  crop.  There  is,  then,  a 
difference  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  be- 
tween this  number  and  the  entire  number  of  field- 
hands.  The  number  making  this  difference  do 
not  appear  to  have  worked  on  the  cotton.  Eighty- 
seven  of  them  are  found  on  Hutchinson,  Beef  and 
Ashe,  where  they  were  sent  from  Otter  Island, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  make  it  advisable  to 
attempt  the  planting*  of  cotton.  The  statistics 
of  population  and  classified  laborers  were  taken 
some  weeks  before  the  pay-rolls  were  made,  and 
a  number  of  laborers  sought  employment  at  the 
camps  in  the  intervening  time.  Some  of  the  one 
quarter  hands  were  not  employed  in  the  cotton 
culture. 

The  mechanics  and  house-servants  on  the  plan- 
tations have  not  been  profitably  employed  —  the 
former,  because  they  had  not  proper  stock  and 
tools,  and  we  were  not  authorized  to  attempt  im- 
provements of  any  perm^inent  or  valuable  charac- 
ter ;  the  latter,  because  the  superintendents  were 
not  accompanied  by  their  families.  Both  classed 
were  averse  to  field-labor,  and  occasioned  consid- 
erable trouble.  Some  were  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  gardens,  and  others  went  to  the  camps.    The 


proportion  of  old,  sidcly,  and  disabled  is  large. 
The  fugitive  masters,  who  forced  away  many  of 
their  other  slaves,  were  willing  to  leave  these. 
The  amount  of  disability  among  the  people  is 
generally  quite  large,  due  to  moral  and  physical 
causes.  There  appears  to  be  a  want  of  vital  en- 
ergy  in  them  such  as  often  carries  a  feeble  person 
safely  through  great  toil  and  vexation.  This  may 
be  ascribed  partially  to  then*  vegetable  diet,  and 
partially  to  their  former  condition,  which  has 
nothine  in  it  to  give  strength  to  will  or  purpose. 
Their  bedding  and  sleeping  apartments  are  un- 
suitable^ and  at  night  they  sleep  on  the  floor 
without  change  of  clothing.  As  boatmen  they 
are  often  exposed,  and  do  not  properly  care  for 
themselves  aflo^  exposure.  During  this  season 
small-pox  has  been  prevalent,  and  deranged  the 
labor  on  several  plantations.  For  the  purpose  of 
stajring  it  there  was  a  general  vaccination,  and  a 
hospital  was  established  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  a  physician  employed 
by  one  of  the  benevolent  associations.  Six  phy- 
sicians have  been  employed  and  paid  by  them. 
It  was  an  entirely  inadequate  corps  for  so  exten- 
sive a  territory,  particularly  as  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  for  them  reasonable  means  of  convey- 
ance. 

Since  the  above  statistics  were  prepared,  some 
two  hundred  fugitives  have  come  to  Port  Royal 
and  Edisto,  and  have  been  distributed  on  the 
plantations.  Besides,  the  table  does  not  include 
negroes  at  any  of  the  camps  as  at  Beaufort,  Hil- 
ton Head,  Bay  Point,  and  Otter  Island,  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment These  will  amount,  with  their  families,  to 
two  thousand  persons,  or  more.  They  have  not 
been  under  the  Treasury  Department,  but  they 
have  been  instructed  by  the  teachers  and  attend- 
ed by  the  physicians,  and  they  have  shared  in  the 
dfstribution  of  clothing  contributed  by  the  asso- 
ciations. The  able-bodied  men  have  been  em- 
ployed on  wages,  very  much  relieving  the  soldiers 
of  fatigue-duty. 

Some  of  the  smaller  of  the  above  islands  have 
only  been  visited  by  the  superintendents,  who  are 
stationed  on  other  islands — the  visits  being  made 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Five  of  the  women  authorized  as  above  hare 
resided  at  the  junction  of  Ladies*  and 'St  Helena 
Islands.  The  rest  have  resided  on  Port  Royal^ 
most  of  those  on  Port  Royal  living  at  Beaufort. 
Their  labors  have  been  directed,  some  to  teaching 
daily  schools  and  others  to  the  distribution  of 
clothing,  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  among  these 
people,  and  to  endeavors  for  the  improvement  of 
their  household  life.  They  have  been  welcomed 
on  plantations  where  no  white  woman  had  been 
seen  since  our  military  occupation  began.  A  cir- 
cle at  once  formed  around  them,  the  colored  wo- 
men usually  testifying  their  gladness  by  offering 
presents  of  two  or  three  eggs.  Their  genial  pre- 
sence, wherever  they  have  gone,  has  coniforted 
and  encouraged  these  people,  and  without  tlie  co- 
operation of  refined  and  Christian  women  the  best 
part  of  this  work  of  civilization  must  e/er  remain 
undone. 
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The  superintendents  hanre  genertlly  kad  five  or 
mx  pUnlvtions  in  chair^  sometimes  one,  aided 
liy  a  teacher,  having  nnder  him  three,  four,  and 
eren  fiye  hundred  persons.  The  duty  of  each 
has  been  to  visit  all  the  plantations  under  him  as 
often  as  practicable,  some  of  which  are  one,  two, 
three,  and  even  four  miles  from  his  quarters  — 
transport  to  them  implements  from  the  store- 
bouseSy  protect  the  cattle  and  pther  public  pro- 
perty upoik  them,  converse  with  the  laborers,  ex- 
plaining to  them  their  own  new  condition,  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  towards  them,  what 
is  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  labor,  and  what 
remuneration  they  are  likely  to  receive ;  procure 
and  distribute  among  them  clothing  and  food, 
whether  issued  in  army  rations  or  coi^buted  by 
the  benevolent  associations ;  collecting  the  mate- 
rials of  a  census ;  making  reports  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  plantations  and  any  peculiar 
difSculties  to  the  Special  Agent ;  drawing  pay 
rolls  for  labor  on  cotton,  and  paying  the  amounts ; 
•going  when  conrenient  to  the  praise  meetings, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures ;  instructing  on  Sun- 
•days  and  other  days  those  desirous  to  learn  to 
read,  as  much  as  time  permitted ;  attending  to 
cases  of  discipline,  protecting  the  negroes  from 
injuries,  and  in  all  possible  ways  endeavoring  .to 
elevate  them,  and  prepare  them  to  become  worthy 
and  self-supporting  citizens.  Such  were  some  of 
the  labors  cast  upon  the  superintendents,  for 
whidi,  as  they  were  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory, none  could  have  had  special  experience,  and 
for  which,  in  many  cases  of  difiElculty,  they  were 
obliged  to  act  without  any  precise  instructions 
from  the  Special  Agent^  as  he  had  received  none 
Buch  from  the  Government  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances there  appeared  a  want  of  fitness  for  the 
art  of  governing  men  under  such  strange  circum- 
stances, but  in  none  a  want  of  just  purpose. 
Many  toiled  beyond  their  strength,  and  nearly  all 
did  more  than  they  could  persevere  in  doing. 

A  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  cotton  was  found 
not  necessary  in  a  superintendent,  though  it  would 
have  facilitated  his  labors.  On  this  point  the  la- 
borers were  often  better  informed  than  their  for- 
mer masters.  Indeed,  those  persons  who  might 
already  have  possessed  this  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plied for  the  post  of  superintendent,  would  have 
been  likely  in  gaining  it  to  have  acquired  ideas 
of  the  negroes  as  slaves,  and  of  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  them  as  such,  prejudicial  to  their  success 
in  this  enterprise.  The  duty  to  be  performed 
has  oonsisted  so -much  in  explaining  to  the  labor- 
ers their  new  condition  and  their  relations  to  the 
Government,  and  in  applying  the  best  spiritual 
forces  to  their  minds  and  hearts,  that  just  pur-, 
poses,  and  good  sense,  and  faith  in  the  work  have 
been  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  mere  ex- 
perience in  agriculture ;  and,  even  in  the  more 
practical  matters,  those  who  had  the  most  in; 
spiration  for  the  service  were  found  the  most  fer- 
tile in  resources  and  the  most  cheerful  and  pa- 
tient in  encountering  vexations  and  inconveni- 
ences. It  would  not  be  easy  again  to  combine  in 
%  body  of  men  so  much  worth  and  capacity,  and 
it  is  but  a  deserved  tribute  to  say  that  but  for 
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unusual  teal  and  devotion  under  many  ad* 
verse  influences,  added  to  the  intrinsic  diffleuHv 
of  the  work  itsdHf^  this  enterprise,  on  which  patri- 
otism and  humanity  had  rested  their  fidth,  would 
have  fiuled  of  the  complete  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  it 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  an  aooomplished  woman 
accepted  the  superintendence  of  a  single  plantar 
tlon,  in  addition  to  other  duties  for  which  she 
specially  came,  and  carried  it  on  suceessfblly. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  superintendents  the 
plantations  were  generally  unsupplied  with  tools, 
even  hoes,  those  on  hand  being  the  tools  used  last 
year,  and  a  few  found  in  tiie  shops  at  Beaufort 
Some  three  thousand  4ollars'  woii&  of  plou^s, 
hoes,  and  other  implements  and  see^  were  in 
tended  to  come  with  the  supmntendents.  The 
negroes  had  commenced  putting  com  and  pota- 
toes into  their  own  patches,  and  in  some  .cases 
had  begun  to  prepare  a  field  of  com  for  the  plan- 
tation. No  land  had  been  pnmared  for  cotton, 
and  the  negroes  were  strongly  mdisposed  to  its 
culture.  They  were  willing  to  raise  com,  because 
it  was  necessary  for  food,  but  they  saw  no  sudi 
necessUy  for  cotton,  and  distrasted  promises  of 
payment  for  cultivating  it  It  had  enriched  the 
masters,  but  had  not  fed  them.  Soldiers  passing 
over  the  plantations  had  told  them  in  careless 
speech  that  they  were  not  to  plant  cotton.  As 
this  was  a  social  experiment  in  which  immediate 
industrial  results  were  expected,  it  seemed  im- 
portant that  all  former  modes  of  culture  should 
be  kept  up,  and  those  products  not  neglected  for 
which  the  district  is  best  adapted^  and  which,  in 
time  of  peace,  should  come  from  it  Besides, 
when  a  people  are  passing  through  the  most  radi- 
cal of  all  changes,  prudence  requires  that  all  old 
habits  and  modes  not  inconsistent  .with  the  new 
condition  should  be  conserved.  Particularly  did 
it  seem  desirable  that  the  enemies  of  free  labor 
in  either  hemisphere  should  not  be  permitted  to 
Baj  exultingiy,  upon  the  view  of  a  single  season's 
experiment  here,  that  a  product  so  important  to 
trade  and  human  comfort  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  the  forced,  unintelligent,  and  unpaid  labor 
of  slaves.  Therefore  no  inconsiderable  effort  was 
made  to  disabuse  the  laborers  of  their  pretty 
strong  pre|udice  on  this  poinf^  and  to  convince 
them  that  labor  on  cotton  was  honorable,  remu- 
nerative, and  necessary  to  enable  them  to  buy 
clothing,  and  the  fitting  comforts  they  desired 
It  was  not  made  in  vain ;  and  its  necessity  would 
in  the  main  have  been  dispensed  with  if  we  had 
'had  in  the  beginning  the  money  to  pay  ibr  the 
labor  required,  and  the  proper  clothing  and  food 
to  meet  the  just  wants  and  expectations  of  the 
laborers.  At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of 
raising  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions  was  on- 
joined,  and  with  entire  success.  On  this  point 
there  was  no  troubles  The  amount  of  these 
planted  is  equal  to  that  of  last  year  in  proportion 
to  the  people  to  be  supplied,  and  probably  ex- 
ceeds it  The  negro  patches  are  far  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  as  these  had  been  begun  before 
we  arrived,  we  were  unable  to  make  them  equal 
on  the  different  plantations.    They  alone  in  a'Gur 
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season,  and  if  harvested  in  peace,  would  probablj 
prevent  any  famine.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  without  the  system  here  put  in  opera- 
tion the  mass  of  the  laborers,  if  left  to  themselves 
and  properly  protected  from  depredations  and 
demoralization  by  white  men,  would  have  raised 
on  their  negro  patches  com  and  potatoes  suffi- 
cient for  their  food,  though  without  the  incentives 
and  moral  inspirations  thereby  applied,  they 
would  have  raised  no  cotton,  and  had  no  export- 
able crop,  and  there  might,  under  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  present  condition  of  things,  have  been 
a  ikilure  of  a  surplus  of  com  necessary  for  cattle 
and  contingencies,  and  for  the  purchase  of  needed 
comforts.  There  is  no  disposition  to  claim  for 
the  movement  here  first  initiated  that  it  is  the 
only  one  by  which  the  people  of  this  race  can  be 
raised  from  the  old  to  the  new  condition,  provided 
equal  opportunities  and  an  equal  period  for  de- 
velopment are  accorded  to  them  as  to  communi- 
ties of  the  white  race.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  practicable  where  immediate  mate- 
rial and  moral  results  were  to  be  reached,  and 
upon  a  territory  under  military  occupation. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting  be- 
gins usually  about  February  first  It  was  not 
until  March  twenty-fourth  that  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  plantations  under  the  present  sys- 
tem can  be  said  to  have  been  in  operation — the 
first  fortnight  being  occupied  by  the  superintend- 
ents, upon  their  stations  being  assigned,  in  going 
to  them  with  a  moderate  supply  of  implements. 
J?he  planting,  except  of  the  slip  potatoes,  which 
are  planted  in  July,  some  cow-{>eas  and  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  closed  in  the  week  ending  with 
May  tenth.  Each  superintendent,  in  response  to 
a  call  from  the  Special  Agent,  has  furnished  a 
written  statement  of  the  acres  of  cotton,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  then  planted  on  each 
plantation  in  his  district,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  thereafter  to  be  planted,  the  figures  of 
which  have  been  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  pr^ 
senting  the  amount  of  each  kind  on  all  the  plan- 
tations on  all  the  islands  where  agricultural  ope- 
rations are  being  carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  our  foi^ees.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  aggre- 
gate results  is  here  submitted.  It  makes  (adding 
the  neero  patches  to  the  corn-fields  of  the  plan- 
tations; 8814  7-8  acres  of  provisions  (com,  po- 
tatoes, etc)  planted,  5480  11-100  acres  of  cotton 
planted— in  all,  13,794  98-100  acred  of  provisions 
and  cotton  planted.  Adding  to  these  the  2394 
acres  of  late  com,  to  a  great  extent  for  fodder, 
cow-peas,  etc,  to  be  planted,  and  the  crop  of 
this  year  presents  a  total  of  16,168  98-100  acres. 
The  crops  are  growing,  and  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. They  have  been,  cultivated  with  the  plough 
and  hoe,  and  the  stalks  of  cotton  have  been  thin- 
ned, as  is  usual  at  this  stage  of  their  growth. 
They  are  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  fields  twelve, 
inches  high.  Next  month  will  close  the  work  of 
cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  withdrawal  of  six 
hundred  able-bodied  men  from  the  plantations 
for  military  purposes,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  working  force,  the  spirit  of  the  laborers  has 


so  improved  that,  according  to  present  expecti^ 
tions,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  above  acres 
already  planted  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
efiect  of  the  order  will,  however,  be  to  diminish 
the  number  of  acres  to  be  planted,  as  the  esti- 
mate was  made  just  before  it  was  issued. 

The  statistical  table  presenting  the  aggr^^te 
result  on  each  island  is  here  introduced.  The 
full  tabular  statement,  giving  the  amount  of  each 
crop  planted  on  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  plantations,  also  accompanies  this 
report 
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Satisfactory  as  the  result  is,  the  crop  would 
have  been  considerably  lai^r,  but  for  several  an- 
fibvorable  drcumstancea* 
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In  the  first  place,  the  laborers  had  just  passed 
through  four  months  of  idleness  and  confusion, 
during  which  the  only  labor  done  by  the  ^reat 
mass  of  them  was  upon  the  baling  and  local  trans- 
portation of  the  cotton.  During  this  time  they 
had  no  assurances  as  to  their  future,  no  regular 
employment^  no  care  of  their  moral  interests,  no 
enlightenment  as  to  their  relations  to  this  war, 
except  the  careless  and  conflicting  talk  of  soldiers 
who  chanced  to  visit  the  plantations,  and  whose 
conduct  toward  them  did  not  always  prepossess 
them  in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  Northern  men  as  to 
the  rights  of  property  or  the  honor  of  women. 
The  effects  of  this  injurious  season  had  to  be  met 
at  the  threshold,  and,  as  far  as  could  be,  removed. 

The  usual  season  for  preparing  for  a  crop  had 
already  advanced  six  weekis  before  the  superin- 
tendence and  the  distribution  of  implements  com- 
menced. Besides  the  labor  thus  lost,  there  was 
no  time  to  devise  useful  plans  for  abridging  it,  and 
80  conducting  it  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  defin- 
itely what  each  had  done,  and  to  how  much  each 
was  entitled.  The  working  of  all  the  hands  to- 
gether is  not  the  best  mode  for  this  purpose,  but 
we  had  no  time  to  change  the  course  pursued  the 
year  befor&  In  the  future  it  <  will  probaJbly  be 
found  that  when  there  is  time  to  arrange  accord- 
uigly,  the  best  mode  will  be  to  assign  a  piece  of 
land  to  each  laborer,  and  thus  the  amount  done 
and  the  proportionate  compensation  due,  can  be 
more  justly  fixed.  Nothing  is  found  to  discour- 
age faithful  labofers  so  much  as  to  see  the  indo- 
lent fare  as  well  as  themselves.  Even  now,  since 
the  dose  of  planting,  some  of  the  superintendents, 
im];n*essed  with  this  difficulty,  have  allotted  pieces 
of  ground  in  that  way,  and  they  report  that  this 
plan  works  welL  It  will,  besides,  introduce  ideas 
of  independent  proprietorship  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers,  not  so  likely  to  come  from  what  is  called 
the  '*gang*'  system.  The  same  cause,  namely, 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  together  with  the  in- 
sufficient means  of  fencing,  required  the  selection 
of  such  fields  for  cultivation  as  could  be  best  pro- 
tected from  cattle,  and  not  such  as  could  be  most 
easily  and  productively  worked. 

There  was  an  inadequate  supply  of  implements 
when  the  work  commenced.  A  small  quantity, 
less  than  that  required,  was  purchased,  and  was 
to  have  been  sent  with  the  superintendents,  but 
by  some  accident  the  larger  part  of  the  hoes  and 
some  other  articles  were  left  behind,  and  did  not 
come  till  some  weeks  later. 

The  plantations  were  bereft  of  mules  and  horses 
necessary  for  ploughing  and  carting  manure.  The 
former  owners  had  taken  away  the  best  in  many 
cases,  and  nearly  all  the  workable  mules  and 
horses  remaining  had  been  seized  by  our  army 
for  quartermaster  and  commissary  service.  On 
a  long  list  of  plantations  not  a  mule  was  left  to 
plough.  Others  had  one  only,  and  that  one  blind 
or  lame.  On  none  was  there  the  former  number. 
The  oxen  had  to  a  great  extent  been  slaughtered 
lor  beef.  The  laborers  had  become  vexed  and 
dispirited  at  this  stripping  of  the  plantations,  and 
they  had  no  heart  to  attempt  the  working  of  them 
productively.    Indeed,  in  some  casea,  it  did  seem 


like  requiring  them  to  make  brick^  without  straw. 
At  last,  in  answer  to  a  pressing  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  the  Specialr  Agent,  ninety 
mules  were  forwarded  from  New- York,  forty  ar- 
riving at  Beaufort  on  the  eighteenth  April,  and 
fifty  on  the  twenty-first  Within  three  days  after 
their  arrival  they  were  distributed,  except  some 
dozen  intended  for  localities  not  easily  accessible. 
This  was  a  most  necessary  consignment  It 
made  the  hand-labor  available,  and  showed  the 
laborers  that  the  Government  was  in  earnest  in 
carrying  on  the  plantations.  This  recognition 
of  their  just  complaints  helped  to  give  confi- 
dence. This  reinforcement  of  the  implements 
of  labor  must  have  added  not  far  from  two  thou- 
sand acres  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  and  perhaps 
even  more. 

Another  difficulty  was  found  in  the  destitution 
oAcom  prevalent  in  many  districts,  as  Port  Royal, 
Hilton  Head,  and  Paris  Islands.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  had  been  burned  by  the  rebels.  It  had 
been  taken  in  large  quantities  by  our  army  for 
forage  under  orders  of  General  Sherman,  and  the 
result  indicated  as  Soon  at  hand  in  the  report  of 
the  Special  Agent  of  February  third,  had  already 
arrived.  The  first  week  after  the  return  of  the 
Special  Agent  here,  was  passed  in  exploring  loca- 
tions for  superintendents  on  Port  Royal#  Every- 
where he  was  met  with  complaints  that  there 
was  no  com  or  provisions.  A  few  rations  had 
been  doled  out,  but  only  on  a  few  plantations, 
and  without  system  or  regularity.  It  took  some 
two  or  three  weeks  there,  and  longer  on  other 
islands,  to  get  a  system  in  operation  under  which 
the  n^;roes,  where  the  com  had  been  taken,  or 
there  was  destitution,  should  receive  a  part  of  n 
soldier's  ration.  From  Ladies'  Island  the  corn 
had  been  taken  largely,  and  it  was  thought  it 
might  be  supplied  by  a  possible  surplus  on  St 
Helena.  On  these  islands  there  was  considerable 
discontent  on  account  of  the  exclusive  diet  of 
hominy,  and  a  great  call  for  meat;  molasses,  and 
salt  On  some  of  the  best  conducted  plantations 
these  articles  had  formerly  been  furnished  by  the 
planters  in  small  quantities  at  some  seasons.  So 
many  cattle  had  been  taken  by  the  army  for  bee^ 
that  following  his  instructions,  which  required 
him  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  estates,  the 
Special  Agent  hesitated  to  continue  the  slaugh- 
ter. Sal t  was  twice  furnished  to  these  two  islands 
by  a  special  purchase — a  quart  being  given  to  a 
family.  At  length  a  consignment  of  two  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  provisions,  for  which  an  i^ipeaJ 
had  been  made  early  in  March,  consisting  of  bacon, 
fish,  molasses,  and  salt,  arrived,  being  delayed  by 
many  accidents,  and  forwarded  by  the  Port  Royal 
Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia.  Bacon  and 
fish,  to  the  amount  of  three  pounds  of  the  former, 
and^ne  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  grown  person, 
were  distributed  May  fifteenth,  and  a  distribution 
of  molasses  has  ^ince  been  made  of  one  quart  to 
a  fkmily.  The  laborers  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged by  this  distribution,  and  if  it  could  have 
been  made  earlier,  or  rations  could  have  been 
issued  earlier,  the  crop  would  have  been  increased, 
and  we  should  have  been  relieved  of  many  griev- 
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ous  complaints^  the  justice  of  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  confess  without  the  power  to  meet  them. 

Again,  the  laborers  had  but  yery  little  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  of  payment  made  by  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Government '  The  one  per  cent  & 
pound  which  had  been  pnSmised  on  the  last  year's 
crop  of  cottoi^  mostly  stored  when  oar  military 
occupation  began,  and  for  the  baling  and  local 
transportation  of  which  the  laborers  had  been  em- 
ployed in  November  and  December  last,  had  not 
been  paid.  This  sum,  even  if  paid,  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  supply  the  needed  clothing  and 
other  wants,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  laborers 
were  fiiirly  entitled  upon  the  taking  of  the  cotton 
which  they  had  raised,  to  have  been  paid  for  the 
labor  expended  by  them  in  raising  it,  or  if  they 
were  to  be  paid  only  for  the  labor  of  baling  and 
transporting,  that  they  should  have  been  provided 
with  the  winter  clothing  which  their  masters  bad 
not  furnished  before  they  left  The  destitution 
of  clothing  was  such  as  to  produce  muck  discon- 
tent^ subsequently  relieved  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  benevolent  associations. 

The  Special  Agent  was  not  providod^with  funds 
to  pay  for  labor  on  this  year's  crop  until  April 
twenty-eighth.  Then  the  moderate  sum  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  was  paid  for  cotton  planted  by 
April  twenty-third,  being  distributed  among  the 
laborers  according  to  the  amount  done  by  each. 
This  was  paid  on  account,  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  labor  already  done  being  reserved. 
Xhis  payment  quickened  the  laborers  very  much, 
and  the  work  went  rapidly  forward  until  May 
tenth,  when  the  time  for  closing  the  regular  plant- 
ing season  arrived.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning, 
where  they  could  clearly  see  that  they  were  to 
receive  the  rewards  of  their  labor,  they  worked 
with  commendable  diligence.  Thus  they  worked 
diligently  on  their  n^o  patches  at  the  time  when 
we  had  the  most  difficulty  in  securing  the  full 
amount  of  proper  work  on  the  plantations.  Not 
the  least  among  our  troubles  was,  that  many  able- 
bodied  men  had  gone  to  the  camps  at  Beaufort, 
Hilton  Head,  and  Bay  Point,  where  they  were 
jjrofitably  employed  on  wages,  occasionally  re- 
turning to  the  plantations  on  which  their  wives 
remained,  to  display  their  earnings  and  produce 
discontent  among  the  unpaid  laborers  on  them. 

No  money  has  been  paid  for  the  planting  of 
com,  or  of  vegetables,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
large  garden  of  ton  acres,  it  being  expected  that 
these  products  will  be  consumed  on  the  planta- 
tionSb  A  second  payment  for  the  cotton  planted 
since  April  twenty -third,  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  first,  has  been  made.  In  all,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents  has  been  paid  for  5480  11-100 
acres  of  cotton,  with  ten  dollars  more  for  the  gar- 
den of  vegetables.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  per- 
sons received  their  proportions  of  this  sum.  Small 
as  the  payment  was,  the  laborers  received  it  with 
great  satisfaction,  as,  if  nothing  more,  it  was  at 
lea:^  a  recognition  of  their  title  to  wages,  and 
to  treatment  as  freemen.  Accurate  pay-roAs  for 
each  plantation,  with  the  name  of  each  laborer 


and  the  amount  paid^  and  certified  by  the  super- 
intendents, are  preserved. 

l%ese  drawbacks  are  not  stated  with  any  in- 
tention to  cast  blame  on  the  Qovemment,  already 
overcharged  with  transcendent  duties;  but  it 
seemed  fitting  to  mention  them,  in  order  to  do 
full  justice  to  laborers  who  are  pas«ng  ifrom  ono 
condition  to  another. 

The  order  of  Major-Gen.  Hunter  compelling  the 
able-bodied  men  to  go  to  Hilton  Head  oh  May 
twelfth,  where  a  proportion  of  them  still  remain 
against  their  will,  produced  apprehension  among 
these  people  as  to  our  intentions  in  relation  to 
them,  and  disturbed  the  work  on  the  plantations, 
the  fbrce  of  which  has  been  greatly  reduced,  leav- 
ing the  women,  and  children  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  as  the  main  reliance  on  many  plantations. 
The  Special  Agent  entered  a  protest  against  the 
order  and  its  harsh  execution,  and  the  retention 
of  any  not  disposed  to  enlist ;  but  the  civil  being 
subordinate  to  military  power,  no  further  action 
could  be  taken. 

The  cases  of  discipline  for  idleness  have  been 
Yexy  few,  and  cannot  have  exceeded,  if  they  have 
equalled,  tbrty  on  the  islands.  These  have  been 
reported  to  the  military  authorities  and  been  acted 
upon  by  them.  The  most  trouble  has  been  upon 
plantations  lying  exposed  to  the  camps  and  ves- 
sels both  of  the  navy  and  sutlers,  as  on  Hilton 
Head  Island  and  on  St  Helena  near  Bay  Point, 
where  there  were  considerable  discontent  and  in- 
subordination induced  by  visits  from  the  ves* 
sels  and  camps.  This  trouble,  it  is  hoped,  win 
hereafter  be  removed  by  a  more  eflective  police 
system  than  has  yet  been  applied. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  many  of  these  laborers 
could  not  have  done  more  than  they  have  done, 
or  that  in  persistent  application  they  are  the 
equals  of  races  living  in  colder  and  more  bracing 
latitudes.  They  generally  went  to  their  work 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  returned  at  noon, 
oflen  earlier,  working,  however,  industriously 
while  they  were  in  the  field.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, they  worked  upon  their  private  patches. 
They  protested  against  working  on  Saturdays. 
A  contrary  rule  was,  however,  prescribed  and 
enforced,  and  they  did  double  work  on  Friday 
in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the  day  follow- 
ing. As  they  were  making  themselves  self-sup- 
porting by  the  amount  .of  work  which  could  be 
obtained  from  them  without  discipline,  it  was 
thought  advisable,  under  the  present  condition 
of  things,  not  to  exact  more,  but  to  await  the 
fbll  effect  of  moral  and  material  inspirations, 
which  can  in  time  be  applied. 

What  has,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished 
with  these  obstructions,  with  all  the  uncertain- 
ties incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  with  our  own 
want  of  personal  familiarity  at  first  with  the  indi- 
vidual laborers  themselves,  gives  the  best  reason 
to  believe  that  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
help  of  the  fugitive  masters,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  these  people  might  have  made  their 
way  from  bondage  and  its  enforced  labor  to  free- 
dom and  its  voluntary  and  compensated  labor 
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without  anjr  essential  dlminutioa  of  products  or 
any  appreciable  derangement  of  social  order.  In 
this  as  in  all  things  the  universe  is  so  ordered 
that  the  most  beneficent  revolutions,  which  cost 
life  and  treasure,  may  be  accomplished  justly 
and  in  peace,  if  men  have  only  the  heart  to  ac- 
cept them. 

The  contributions  of  clothing  from  the  benevo- 
lent associations  have  been  liberal ;  but  liberal  as 
they  have  been,  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  dis- 
tressing want  which  pervaded  the  territory.  The 
masters  had  left  the  negroes  destitute,  not  hav- 
ing supplied  their  winter  clothing  when  our  forces 
had  arrived,  so  that  both  the  winter  and  spring 
clothing  had  not  been  furnished.  From  all  ac- 
counts it  would  also  seem  that  since  the  war  be- 
gan the  usual  amount  of  clothing  given  had  been 
much  diminished.  That  contributed  by  the  as- 
sociations cannot  fall  below  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  has  produced  a  most  marked  change  in  the 
general  a|>pearance,  particularly  on  Sundays  and 
at  the  schools,  and  tended  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  superintendents. 

It  would  have  been  almost  useless  to  attempt 
labors  for  moral  or  religious  itistruction  without 
the  supplies  thus  sent  to  clothe  the  naked.  A 
small  amount,  where  there  were  an  ability  and 
de8U>e  to  pay,  has,  with  the  special  authonty  of 
the  societies,  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  returned 
to  thera  to  be  reinvested  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  r^t  has  been  delivered,  without  any  money 
being  received.  In  the  case  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled it  is  donated,  and  in  case  of  those  healthy 
and  able  to  work  it  has  been  charged  without  ex- 
pectation of  money  to  be  paid,  that  being  thought 
to  be  the  best  course  to  prevent  the  laborers  fi^m 
regarding  themselves  as  paupers,  and  as  a  possi- 
ble ud  to  the  Government  in  case  prompt  pay- 
ments for  labor  should  not  be  made. 

It  is  most  plea^ng  to  state  that,  with  the  small 
payments  (or  labor  already  made,  those  also  for 
the  collection  of  cotton  being  neariy  completed, 
with  the  partial  rations^n  some  islands  and  the 
supplies  from  benevolent  sources  on  others,  with 
the  assistance  which  the  mules  have  furnished 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  crop — ^the  general  kind 
ness  and  protecting  care  of  the  superintendents 
— ^the  oontributions  of  clothing  forwardod  by  the 
associations — the  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  and  others  deurous  to  learn — ^with 
these  and  other  favorable  influences,  confidence 
in  the  Government  has  been  inspired,  the  labor- 
ers are  working  cheerfully,  and  they  now  present 
to  the  worid  the  example  of  a  weU-behaved  and 
self-supporting  peasantry  of  which  their  country 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

The  educational  labors  deserve  a  special  sfcate- 
raont  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  teachers 
had  not  been  provided.  The  labor  of  superin- 
tendence at  the  banning  proved  so  onerous  that 
several  originally  intend^  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
schools,  were  necessarily  assigned  for  the  other 

Erposei  Some  fifteen  persons  on  an  average 
ve  been  specially  occupied  with  teaching,  and 
ci  these  four  were  women.  OthersL  having  less 
■Mperinteodeace  to  attend  to,  were  able  to  devote 


considerable  time  to  t^chingat  regular  hours. 
Nearly  all  gave  some  attention  to  it,  more  or  less 
according  to  their  opportunity,  and  their  aptitude 
for  ^he  work. 

The  educational  statistics  are  incomplete,  only 
a  part  of  the  schools  having  been  open  for  two 
months,  and  the  others  having  been  opened  at 
intervals  upon  the  arrival  of  persons  designated 
for  the  purpose.  At  present,  according  to  the 
reports,  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  are 
being  taught  on  week-days,  of  whom  not  fiir  fi*om 
one  third  are  adults  taught  when  their  work  is 
done.  But  this  does  not  complete  the  number 
occasionally  taught  on  week-days  and  at  the 
Sunday-schoola  Humtuie  soldiers  have  also  aid- 
ed in  the  case  of  their  servants  and  others. 
Three  thousand  persons  are  in  all  probability  re- 
ceiving more  or  less  instruction  m  reading  on 
these  islands.  With  an  adequate  force  of  tub- 
ers this  number  might  be  doubled,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  win  be  on  the  coming  of  autumn.  The 
reports  state  that  veir  many  are  now  advanced 
enough  so  that  even  if  the  work  should  stop  here 
they  would  still  learn  to  read  by  themselves. 
Thus  the  ability  to  read  the  Eng^Hsh  language 
has  been  already  so  communicated  to  these  peo- 
ple that  no  matter  what  military  or  social  viciisil- 
tudes  may  come,  this  knowledge  can  never  perish 
from  among  them. 

There  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Special  A^n(^ 
the  reports  of  the  teachers,  and  they  result  in  a 
remarKable  concurrence  of  testimony.  AU  unite 
to  attest  the  universal  eagerness  to  learn,  which 
they  have  not  found  equalled  in  white  persons, 
arising  both  from  the  desire  for  knowledge  com- 
mon to  all,  and  the  desire  to  raise  their  condition, 
now  very  strong  among  these  peo|de.  The  i^ 
ports  on  this  point  are  cheering,  even  enthusias- 
tic, and  sometimes  relate  an  incident  of  aspiration^ 
and  affection  united  ia  beautiful  combination. 
One  teacher  on  his  first  day's  school,  leaves  in 
the  rooms  a  lai^e  alphabet  card,  and  the  next 
day  returns  to  find  a  mother  there  teaching  her 
little  child  of  three  years  to  pronounce  the  first 
letters  o^  the  alphabet  fdie  herself  learned  the  day 
before.  The  children  leara  without  urging  by 
their  parents,  and  as  rapidly  as  white  persons  of 
the  same  age,  often  more  so,  the  progress  being 
quickened  by  the  eager  desire, 

One  teacher  reports  that  on  the  first  day  of 
her  school  only  three  or  four  knew  a  part  of  Uicir 
letters,  and  none  knew  ali  In  one  week  seven 
boys  and  six  girls  could  read  readily  words  of 
one  syllable,  and  the  following  week  thiere  were 
twen^r  in  the  same  class.  The  cases  of  dulness 
have  not  exceeded  those  among  the  whites.  The 
mulattoes,  of  whom  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  on  the 
plantadona,  are  no  bri^ter  than  the  children  of 
pure  African  blood,  in  the  schools  which  have 
been  opened  for 'some  weeks,  the  pupils  who  have 
regularly  attended  have  passed  fh>m  the  alpha- 
bet, and  are  reading  words  of  one  syllable  in 
large  and  small  letters.  The  lessons  have  been 
confined  to  reading  and  spelling,  except  in  a  fow 
cases  where  writii^;  has  been  taught 
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There  has  been  great*  apparent  eagerness  to 
learn  among  the  adults  and  some  have  progressed 
welL  They  will  cover  their  books  with  care, 
each  one  being  anxious  to  be  thus  provided,  car- 
ry them  to  the  fields,  studying  them  at  intervals 
of  rest,  and  asking  explanations  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  happen  to  come  along.  But  as 
the  novelty  wore  away,  many  of  the  adults  find- 
ing perseverance  disagreeable,  dropped  o£  Ex- 
cept in  rare  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  adults 
over  thirty  years,  although  appreciating  the  pri- 
vilege for  their  children,  will  persevere  in  con- 
tinuous study  so  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  for 
themselves.  Still,  when  books  and  newspapers 
are  read  in  negro  houses,  many,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  their  children,  will  be  likely  to  under- 
take the  labor  again. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  while  the  memory  in 
colored  children  is  found  to  be,  if  any  thing,  live- 
lier than  in  the  white,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
further  along,  when  the  higher  faculties  of  com- 
parison and  combination  are  more  to  be  relied  on, 
their  progress  may  be  less.  While  their  quick- 
ness is  apparent  one  is  struck  with  their  want 
of  discipline.  The  children  have  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  plantation  rather  than  to  a 
family,  and  the  parents,  who  in  their  condition 
can  never  have  but  a  feeble  hold  on  their  off- 
spring, have  not  been  instructed  to  training  their 
children  into  thoughtful  and  orderly  habits.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  found  not  an  easy  task  to 
make  them  quiet  and  attentive  at  the  schools. 

Through  the  schools  habits  of  neatness  have 
been  encouraged.  Children  with  soiled  faces  or 
soiled  clothing,  when  known  to  have  better,  have 
been  sent  home  from  the  schools,  and  have  re- 
turned in  better  condition. 

In  a  few  cases  the  teachers  have  been  assisted 
by  negroes  who  knew  how  to  read  before  we 
"came.  Of  these  there  are  very  few.  Perhaps 
one  may  be  found  on  an  average  on  one  of  two 
or  three  plantations.  These,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  wore  in  roost  cases  taught  clandes- 
tinely, often  by  the  daughters  of  their  masters 
who  were  of  about  the  same  age.  A  colored 
person  among  these  people  who  has  learned  to 
read  does  not  usually  succeed  so  well  as  a  white 
teacher.  He  is  apt  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  the 
usual  order,  and  needs  special  training  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Sabbath-schools  have  assisted  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Some  three  hundred  persons  are 
present  at  the  church  on  St;  Helena  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  be  taught  There  are  other  churches 
where  one  or  two  hundred  attend.  A  part  of 
these,  perhaps  the  larger,  attend  some  of  the  day 
schools,  but  they  comprehend  others,  as  adults, 
and  still  others  coming  from  localities  where 
schools  have  not  been  opened.  One  who  regards 
spectacles  in  the  light  of  their  moral  aspects,  can 
with  difficulty  find  sublimer  scenes  than  those 
witnessed  on  Sabbath  morning  on  these  islands, 
now  ransomed  to  a  nobler  civilization. 

The  educational  labors  have  had  incidental  re- 
sults almost  as  useful  as  those  which  have  been 
direct    At  a  time  when  the  people  were  chafing 


the  most  under  deprivations,  and  the  assurances 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  were  most 
distrusted,  it  was  fortunate  that  we  could  point 
to  the  teaching  of  their  children  as  a  proof  of  our 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  of  the  new  and  bet- 
ter life  which  we  were  opening  befoi*e  them. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  promote  clean  and 
healthful  habits.  To  that  end,  weekly  cleanings 
of  quarters  were  enjoined.  This  effort,  where  it 
could  be  properly  made,  met  with  reasonable 
success.  The  negroes,  finding  that  we  took  an 
interest  in  their  Velfare,  acceded  cordially,  and 
in  many  cases  their  diligence  in  this  r&spect  was 
most  commendable.  As  a  race,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  are  indisposed  to  cleanli- 
ness. They  appear  to  practise  it  as  much  as 
white  people  under  the  same  circumstances. 
There  are  difficulties  to  obstruct  improvements 
in  this  respect  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
lime  and  (except  at  too  high  prices)  of  soap. 
Their  houses  are  too  small,  not  affording  proper 
apartments  for  storing  their  food.  They  are  un- 
provided with  glass  windows.  Besides,  some  of 
them  are  tenements  unfit  for  beasts,  without  floor 
or  chimneys.  One  could  not  put  on  a  face  to 
ask  the  occupants  to  clean  such  a  place.  But 
where  the  building  was  decent  or  reasonably 
commodious,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  practice  of  this  virtue.  Many  of  these  people 
are  examples  of  tidiness,  and  on  entering  their 
houses  one  is  sometimes  witness  of  rather  amus- 
ing scenes  where  a  mother  is  trying  the  effect  of 
beneficent  ablutions  on  the  heads  of  her  children. 

The.religious  welfare  of  these  people  has  not 
been  neglected.  The  churches,  which  were  closed 
when  this  became  a  seat  of  war,  have  been  opened. 
Among  the  superintendents  there  were  several 
persons  of  clerical  education,  who  have  led  in 
public  ministrations.  The  larger  part  of  them 
are  persons  of  religious  experience  and  profession, 
who,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  weekly  prsuse  meetings 
and  at  funerals,  have  labored  for  the  consolation 
of  these  humble  believers. 

These  people  have  been  assured  by  the  Special 
Agent  that  if  they  proved  themselves  worthy  by 
their  industry,  good  order,  and  sobriety,  they 
should  be  protected  against  their  rebel  masters. 
It  would  be  wasted  toU  to  attempt  their  develop- 
ment without  such  assurances.  An  honorable 
nature  would  shrink  firom  this  work  without  the 
right  to  make  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine any  rulers  now  or  in  the  future,  who  will 
ever  turn  their  backs  on  the  laborers  who  have 
been  received,  as  these  have  been,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Government  on  the  plantations.  The 
cattle  had  been  taken  away  in  such  large  numbers 
by  the  former  owners,  and  later  by  the  army,  the 
latter  sometimes  slaughtering  fifty  or  more  head 
on  a  plantation,  that  Uie  necessity  of  a  strict  rule 
for  the  preservation  of  those  remaining  was  felt 
For  that  purpose  the  Special  Agent  procured  or- 
ders from  the  military  and  naval  authorities, 
dated  respectively  April  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
sixth,  forbidding  the  removal  of  *' subsislence^ 
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fonge,  mules,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  cattle 
of  any  kind,  or  other  property,  from  the  pknta- 
tions,  without  the  consent  of  the  Special  Agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department  or  orders  from  the 
nearest  General  Commanding.**  No  such  con- 
sent has  heen  gi^en  by  the  Special  Agent  except 
in  one  case,  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  animal,  and 
in  another  where  he  ordered  a  lamb  killed  on  a 
special  occasion,  and  has  charged  himself  with 
the  same  in  his  account  with  the  department 
Your  instructions  which  expressed  your  desire  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  estates,  hare  in 
this  respect  been  sedulously  attended  to.  The 
superintendents  haye  not  been  permitted  to  kill 
cattle,  even  for  fresh  meat,  and  they  have  sub- 
sisted on  their  rations,  and  fish  and  poultry  pur- 
chased of  the  n^;roes. 

The  success  of  the  movement,  now  upon  its 
third  month,  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  has  had  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  some  phases  at  times,  arising  from  accidental 
causes,  might  on  a  partial  view  invite  doubt,  ban- 
ished however  at  once  by  a  general  survey  of 
what  had  been  done.  Already  the  high  treason 
of  South-Carolina  has  had  a  sublime  compiensa- 
lion,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  The  churches 
which  were  closed  have  been  opened.  No  mas- 
ter now  stands  between  these  people  and  the 
words  which  the  Saviour  spoke  for  the  consola- 
tion of  all  peoples  and  all  generations.  The  Gos- 
pel i^  preached  in  fhlness  and  purity,  as  it  has 
never  before  been  preached  in  this  territory,  even 
in  colonial  times.  The  reading  of  the  English 
language,  with  more  or  less  system,  is  being 
taught  to  thousands,  so  that  whatever  military  or 
political  calamities  may  be  in  store,  this  precious 
knowledge  can  never  more  be  eradicated.  Ideas 
'|md  habits  have  been  planted,  under  the  growth 
of  which  these  people  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities oft  citizenship,  and  in  equal  degree 
unfitted  for  any  restoration  to  what  they  have 
been.  Modes  of  administration  have  been  com- 
menced, not  indeed  adapted  to  an  advanced  com- 
munity, but  just,  paternal,  and  developing  in 
their  character.  Industrial  results  have  been 
reached,  which  put  at  rest  the  often  reiterated 
assumption  that  this  territory  and  its  products 
can  only  be  cultivated  by  slaves.  A  social  prob- 
lem which  has  vexed  the  wisest  approaches  a  so- 
lution. The  capacity  of  a  race,  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  lifting  it  to  civilization  without  danger  or 
disorder,  even  without  throwing  away  the  present 
generation  as  refuse,  are  being  determined.  And 
thus  the  way  is  preparing  by  which  the  peace  to 
follow  this  war  shall  be  made  perpetual 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that  upon  this  narrow 
theatre,  and  in  these  troublous  times,  God  is  de- 
monstrating against  those  who  would  mystify 
his  plans  and  thwart  his  purposes,  that  in  the 
councdla  of  his  infinite  wisdom  he  has  predestined 
no  race,  not  even  the  African,  to  the  doom  of 
eternal  bondage. 

There  are  words  of  personal  gratitude  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  suppress.  To  the  superintendents, 
who  have  treated  me  with  uniform  kindness  and 


suboadination ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  general  inter^ts 
of  Port  Koyal  Island ;  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  French, 
who  was  charged  with  special  duties ;  to  the  ben- 
evolent associations  in  Boston,  New- York,  and 
Philadelphia,  without  whose  support  and  contri- 
butions, amounting,  in  salaries  and  donations  of 
specific  articles,  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  this  enterprise  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried on  or  commenced ;  to  the  Flag-Officer  of  the 
Squadron  and  the  Generals  commanding,  for 
facilities  cheerfully  afiforded,  particularly  to  Bri- 
gadier-General Stevens,  to  whom,  as  Port  Royal, 
Ladies*,  and  St.  Helena  Islands,  were  all  within 
his  disti'ict,  it  was  necessary  often  to  apply ;  to 
the  Collector  of  New- York,  with  whom  the  busi- 
ness operations  have  been  conducted ;  to.  your- 
self, for  confidence  intrusted  and  continued,  I  am 
under  special  obligations. 

But,  more  than  all,  in  parting  with  the  inter- 
esting people  who  have  been  under  my  charge,  I 
must  bear  testimony  to  their  uniform  kindness  to 
myself  One  of  them  has  been  my  faithful  guide 
and  attendant,  doing  for  me  more  service  than 
any  white  man  could  render.  Thcv  have  come, 
even  after  words  of  reproof  or  authority,  to  ex- 
press confidence  and  good  resolves.  They  have 
given  me  their  benedictions  and"  prayers,  and  I 
should  be  ungrateful  indeed  ever  to  forget  or  de- 
ny them.     I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

EOWABD  L.   PlEBCB, 
SpeoUd  Afent  of  TroMozy  I>q;»artiii«&i 
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CAPTURS  OF  THE  ISABEL. 

OOMUODORK  DU  PONrS  RSFORT. 

iLko-amf  Wabass,  ) 

POBT  RoTAL  Habbos,  S.  0.«  April  88,  ISdS.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  Just  time  this  morning,  before  the 
departure  of  the  Susquehannah,  to  inform  the 
Department  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  rebel 
steamer  Isabel,  (Ella  Warley,)  in  charge  of 
Lieut  Gibson  and  a  prize  crew,  she  having  been 
captured  by  the  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  Commander 
Ridgely,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Abaco. 

She  is  deeply  loaded  with  Enfield  rifles,  and 
has,  it  is  supposed,  rifled  cannon  in  her  hold, 
which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  These  guns 
were  taken  on  board,  of  course,  at  one  of  the 
neutral  colonies  off  our  coast 

I  am  informed  by  Lieut  Gibson  that  the  St 
Jago  de  Cuba  discovered  and  chased  the  Nash- 
ville, but  the  latter  was  much  too  swift  for  her. 
The  Nashville  also  has  g;una  on  board  for  the 
rebels ;  intended  to  run  the  blockade,  if  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  DuPoKT, 

yiag-OlBoer  Commaadlaip,  ele. 

Hon.  Gideon  Wellbs, 

Secretary  ef  tlie  Nayy. 
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Doa  63.  • 

THE  REBEL  CONSCRIPTION  LAW.* 

A  BiU  to  be  entitled,  ^^  An  Act  to  further  proride 
for  the  public  defence." 

In  Yiew  of  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  in  the  serrice 
our  gallant  army,  and  of  placing  in  the  field  a 
large  additional  force  to  meet  the  advancine  col- 
umns of  the  enemy,  now  invading  our  soil ;  there- 

Sbc.  1.  Ths  Congreaofthe  ConfideraU  Stat€$ 
(ifAtneriea  do  enact^  That  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  call  out  and  place  in 
the  military  service  of  the  confederate  States,  for 
three  years,  unless  the  war  shall  have  been  sooner 
ended,  all  white  men  who  are  residents  of  the 
confederate  States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-five  years  at  the  time  the  call  or  calls 
'may  be  made,  who  are  not  legally  exempted  from 
military 'service.  All  of  the  persons  aforesaid 
who  are  no^  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  whose  term  of  service  will  expire  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  shall  be  continued  in  the  service 
for  three  years  firom  the  date  of  their  original  en- 
listment)  unless  the  war  shall  have  been  sooner 
ended ;  provided,  however,  that  all  such  compa- 
nies, battalions,  and  regiments,  whose  term  of 
original  enlistment  was  lor  twelve  months,  shall 
have  the  right,  within  l&rty  days,  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commander  of  the  brigade,  to  re- 
organize said  companies,  battalions,  and  regi- 
ments, by  electing  all  their  officers,  which  they 
had  a  right  heretofore  to  elect,  who  shall  be  com- 
missionml  by  the  President ;  Provided,  further, 
That  furloughs  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  with 
transportation  home  and  back,  idiaU  be  granted 
to  all  those  retained  in  the  service  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  beyond  the  period  of  their 
ori^nal  enlistment,  and  who  have  heretofore  not 
reoeived  furloughs  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled*  **  An  Act  providing  for  1ki»  granting  of 
bounty  and  furloughs  to  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  provisional  army,^  ap- 
proved eleventh  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  said  furloughs  to  be  granted  at  sudi 
times  and  in  such  numbers  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  deem  most  compatible  with  the  public 
foterest ;  and  Provided,  further,  That  in  lieu  of  a 
furlough  the  commutation  value  in  monev  of  the 
transportation  herein  above  granted  shall  be  paid 
to  each  private,  musician,  or  non-commissioned 
officer  who  may  elect  to  receive  it  at  such  time 
as  the  furlough  would  otherwise  be  granted ; 
Provided,  further,  That  all  persons  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  or  over  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  military  ser* 
vice  of  the  confederate  States,  in  the  regiments, 
battalions,  and  companies  hereafter  to  be  organ- 
ized, shall  be  required  to  remain  in  their  respec- 
tive companies,  battalions,  and  regiments  for 
ninety  days,  unless  their  place  can  sooner  be 
supplied  by  other  recruits  not  now  in  the  service, 
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who  are  between  the  ages  of  eighieen  and  thirtjr- 
five  years,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  reealistment  of  yolunteers  and  tho 
organization  thereof  into  companies,  squadronSi 
battalions,  or  regiments,  shall  be,  and  the  samo 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enaeted,  That  such  ooor 
panics,  squadrons,  battalions,  or  regiments  oiigan- 
ized,  or  in  process  of  organization,  by  authority 
firom  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  may  he  within 
thirty  days  &om  the  passace  of  this  act  so  fiur 
completed  as  to  have  the  w^ole  number  of  men 
requisite  for  organizatioQ  actually  enrolled,  not 
emoracing  in  said  oi^nizations  any  pwsons  now 
in  service,  shall  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  confederate  States  as  part  of  the  land  forces 
of  the  same,  to  be  received  in  that  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  are  authorized  to  oiiganize,  and 
shall  elect  their  company,  battalion,  and  regi* 
mental  officers. 

Sac.  3.  Be  U  further  enacted^  That  for  the  en- 
rolment of  all  persons  comprehended  witlin  tho 
provisions  of  this  act,  who  are  not  already  in 
service  in  the  armies  oif  the  confederate  States,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governors  of  the  reflective  States^  to 
employ  State  officers,  and  on  fiiiluro  to  obtain 
such  consent  he  shall  employ  confederate  officerSi 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  enrolmenti 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  ba 
prescribed  by  him. 

Sac.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  persons  Mi- 
rolled  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  dtfierent  companies  now  in  service,  until  each 
company  is  filled  to  its  maximum  number,  and 
the  persons  so  enrolled  shall  be  assigned  to  com- 
panies fixMn  the  States  firom  which  they  respeci- 
ivdy  come. 

Skc.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  Thai  all  seamen 
and  or^nary  seamen  in  the  land  forces  of  tho 
coofoderate  States,  enrolled  under  the  provisiona 
of  this  act,  may,  on  application  of  the  Seeretaiy 
of  the  Navy,  be  trsnsforred  firom  tho  land  fbroea 
to  the  naval  service. 

Sac.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  oases 
where  a  State  may  not  have  in  the  army  a  num- 
ber of  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  or  compa- 
nies sufficient  to  absorb  the  number  of  persons 
subject  to  military  service  under  this  ad,  belong* 
ing  to  such  State^  that  the  residue  or  exoess  thei^ 
of  shall  be  kept  as  a  reserve,  under  such  regiUi^ 
tions  as  mav  be  estaUtsbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  that  at  stated  periods,  of  not  ereater 
than  three  months,  deUUs,  determined  by  lot| 
shall  be  made  from  said  reserve,  so  that  each 
company  shall,  as  near  as  practicable,  be  kept 
fiilL  Provided,  That  the  persons  held  in  reserva 
may  remain  at  home  until  called  into  active  serv- 
ice by  the  President  Provided,  also.  That  dur* 
ing  their  stay  at  home  they  shall  not  receive  pay* 
Provided,  further,  That  the  persons  oot^^irehend- 
ed  in  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  until  mustered  into  the  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  confederate  States,  except  that  said  peDi 
sons,  when  enrolled  and  liable  to  duty,  if  they 
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shall  wOfully  refuse  to  obey  said  call,  each  of 
them  shall  be  held  to  be  a  deserter,  and  punished 
as  such  under  said  articles.  Provided,  further, 
That  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  require 
it,  he  shall  be  authorized  to  call  into  aetiml  serv- 
ice the  entire  reserve,  or  so  much  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, not  previously  assigned  to  different  com- 
panies in  service  under  provision  <rf  section  four 
of  this  act ;  said  reserve  shall  be  organized  under 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  adopt 
Provided,  The  company,  battalion,  and  regimental 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  troops  eomposiog 
the  same ;  Provided,  The  troops  raised  in  any 
one  State  shall  not  be  combined  in  regimental, 
battalion,  squadron,  or  company  organizatioo  with 
troops  raised  in  any  other  States. 

Sic.  7.  Be  itfurth^  enacted,  That  all  soldiera 
new  serving  in  the  armyor  mustered  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  confederate  States,  or  enrolled 
in  said  service  under  the  authorizations  heretofore 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  who  are  con- 
tinued in  the  service  by  virtue  of  this  act,  who 
have  not  received  the  bounty  of  fifty  dolUirs  al- 
lowed by  existing  laws,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
oeive  said  bounty. 

Sbc.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  eaA  man 
who  may  hereafter  be  mustered  into  the  service, 
and  who  shall  arm  himself  with  a  musket,  shot- 
gun, rifle,  or  carbine,  accepted  as  an  efficient  wear 
pon,  shall  be  paid  the  value  thereof,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  1^  mustering  officer  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  if  he  is  willing  to  sell  the  same,  and  if  he  is 
not,  then  he  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dolbur 
a  month  for  the  use  of  said  received  and  approved 
musket,  rifle,  shot-gun,  or  carbine. 

Sbc.  9.  Be  U  further  enacted,  <That  pmona  not 
liaMe  for  duty  may  be  received  as  substitutes  for 
those  who  are,  under  such  reigulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

SBa  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  the  IVesident  from  the  com- 
pany, battalion,  squaSron,  or  regiment  in  which 
such  vacancies  shall  occur,  by  promotion  accord- 
ing  to  seniority,  except  in  cases  of  disability  or 
oSer  incompetency;  Provided,  however,  That 
Oie  President  may,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  may 
be  proper,  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacanciea,  by  the 
promotion  of  any  officer  or  officers,  or  private  or 
privates  from  such  company,  battalion,  si^iadron, 
or  regiment,  who  shall  have  been  distingiiiahed 
in  the  service  by  exhibition  of  valor  and  skill, 
and  that  whenever  a  vacancy  .shall  occur  la  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  a 
company,  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election : 
Provided,  That  all  appointments  made  by  the 
Presidentr  shall  be  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Saa  11.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  relating  to 
the  election  of  officers,  shall  apply  to  those  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  squadrons  which  are  com- 
posed of  twelve  months  and  war  companies  com- 
bined lO  the  same  organization,  without  regard  to 


the  manner  in  which  the  officers  thereof  were 
originally  appointed. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  farther  enacted.  That  each  com- 
pany of  infantry  shall  consist  of  ^ne  hundi'ed  and 
twenty-five  rank  and  file ;  each  company,  of  field* 
artillery  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file ; 
and  cadi  company  of  cavalry  of  eighty  rank  and 
file. 

Ssa  IZ,  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  persons 
subject  to  enrolment,  who  are  now  in  the  ser- 
vice, under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  bo  per* 
mitted,  previous  to  such  enrt»lm«Bt,  to  volunteer 
in  companies  now  in  the  servioew 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CONSCBIPTIOK. 

President  Davis  recommends,  by  spedal  mea* 
sage,  a  eenwid  conscription  of  all  nude  citizens  be- 
tween we  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five.  The 
measure  would  be  compulsory,  and  would  be  sim- 
ilar  to  that  enforced  bv  probably  eveirf  govern- 
ment of  Europe,  except  that  of  Great  Britain.  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  this  as  the  only  judicious 
and  efieetive  mode  of  establishing  an  army  and 
preserving  it  in 'Completeness  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes. The  eiq>erienoe  of  Europe  is  the  experi- 
ence of  all  i^es  and  all  military  powers.  Con* 
scription  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  and 
to  the  preservation  of  an  efficient  army.  Sooner 
or  later  the  Confederacy  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  the  policy ;  and  the  sooner  the  necessity 
is  reoognized  and  embraced  the  better  will  it  be  i 
for  the  public  service  and  safety. 

It  is  well  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  size  of 
an  army  thus  created.  A  very  simple  arithmeti- 
cal process  will  disclose  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  the  conscription  would  produce.  The  free 
population  of  the  several  States  d  the  Confederal 
cy  not  wholly  occupied  by  the  enemy  is  as  fol- 
low8«  ^ving  only  firactions  ^of  the  population  for 
those  States  partially  overrun  by  the  public  ad- 
versary: 

Alabama, 629,104 

Arkansas, 824,323 

Florida,. 78,686 

Geoi^ 595,097 

Louisiana, 376,918 

Mississippi, 354,699 

North45wrolina^ 661,686 

A  fourth  of  Hissouri, ...  264,588 

South-CaroUna, 801,271 

Two  thirds  of  Tennessee, 656,042 

Texas, . , . , 420, 651 

Half  of  Virginia, ,..  652,691 


Total, 6,016,618 

This  bang  tlie  aggregate  population,  what  pro- 
portion of  it  are  males  between  the  ages  of  eigh-' 
teen  and  thirty-five  ?  By  the  census  of  1850,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  twenty-three 
miUiona  one  hundred  and  ninety- one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventv-six.  Of  this  totaL 
seven  millions  forty-seven  thousand  nine  hundrea 
and  forty-five  weipe  givtti  as  between  the  ages  ia 
question.     Half  this  number  would  give  threa 
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millions  fire  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  ;  from  the  provtsiona  and  operations  of  this  act 


nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  as  the  males  be 
tween  those  ages ;  which  number  is  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  population.  This  ratio  ap- 
plied to  the  white  population  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  stated  above,  would  give  as  the  number  pro- 
duced *by  the  conscription  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
men.  If  we  should  add  to  this  number  the  vol- 
unteers from  that  population  of  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  portions  of  Virginia 
and  Missouri  not  embraced  in  the  basis  of  esti- 
mate, and  the  volunteers  offering  from  ages  not 
embraced  in  the  prescribed  figures,  the  aggregate 
soldiery  of  the  Confederacy  would  reach  the  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  thousand.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
could  be  raised  as  a  permanent  force  by  the  con- 
scription. 

This  fd^ce,  properly  armed  and  judiciously  com- 
manded, would  be  able  to  protect  the  country 
fi*om  any  invasion  which  could  be  brought  against 
it  It  would,  of  itself,  insure  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy.  This  force,  however,  can  be 
raised  only  by  one  .mode,  and  that  mode  is  con- 
scription. We  urged  this  measure  upon  the  coun- 
try many  months  ago.  We  have  repeated  our 
exhortations  often  since;  and  are  now  glad  to 
find  that  the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  confederate  au- 
thorities. -"MichmoHd  JBaMtn4n4r. 


NEW  C0N8CBIPTI0N  BILL. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862,  the 
rebel  House  of  Representatives  passed,  after  some 
debate,  the  following  conscription  bill  by  a  vote 
of  forty- nine  to  thirty-nine : 

Bill  to  be*  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  filling 
up  of  existing  companies,  squadrons,  batta- 
lions, and  regiments,  and  to  increase  the  pro- 
visional army  of  the  confederate  States : 

Sec.  1.  The  Congren  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  do  enaet,  That  when  the  iPrcsident 
shall  consicfer  an  increase  of  the  forces  in  the 
field  necessary  to  repel  invasions,  or  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  in  the  pending  war,  he  is  authorized, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  call  into  the  military 
service  of  the  confederate  States  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  present  war,  if  it  should  be  sooner 
ended,  all  white  male  citizens  of  the  confederate 
States,  not  legally  exempted  from  such  service, 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five 
years:  and  such  authority  shall  exist  in  the 
{Resident  during  the  present  war,  as  to  all  per* 
sons  who  now  are  or  may  hereafter  become  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and,  when  once  enrolled,  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  shall  serve  their  full  term,  and  no  one 
be  entitled  to  a  discharge  because  he  may  have 
passed  the  age  of  forty-five  ^ears  before  such 
term  of  service  expires.  Provided  however,  that 
the  regiments  raised  under  and  by  authority  of 
tlie  State  of  Texas,  and  now  in  the  service  of  said 
State  for  firontier  defence,  are  hereby  exempted 


Provided,  That  the  President,  in  calling  out  into 
the  service  of  the  confederate  States,  troops  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  apportion  the 
troops  thus  to  be  called  out  among  the  several 
States,  taking  into  consideration  their  population, 
between  the  ages  hereinbefore  stated,  and  the 
number  of  troops  already  furnished  to  the  armj 
under  former  acts. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  shall  make  such 
call  by  requisition  upon  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral confederate  States  for  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  persons  within  their  respective  States  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years,  and 
also  for  those  who  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be- 
come eighteen  years  old,  as  aforesaid,  not  legally- 
exempted  ;  and,  when  assembled  in  camps  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  States,  they  shall  be  as- 
signed to  and  form  part  ef  the  companies,  squad- 
rons, battalion^  and  regiments  heretofore  raised 
in  their  respective  States,  and  now  in  tiie  service 
of  the  confederate  States ;  and  the  number  that 
inay  remain  firom  any  State  after  filling  up  exist- 
ing companies,  squadrons,  battalions,  and  regi- 
ments firom  such  State  to  their  maximum  legal 
number,  shall  be  officered  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  having  such  residue. 

Sec  8.  That  if  the  governor  of  any  State  shall 
refuse  or  shall  fail  for  an  unreasonable  time,  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  to  comply  with 
said  requisition,  then  such  persons  in  such  State 
are  hereby  made  subj^t,  in  idl  respects,  to  an  act 
entitled,  **An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic defence,*'  approved  April  the  sixteentii,  1862, 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  enforce  said 
act  against  such  persons. 

Sbq.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
speedy  enrolment  of  the  person^  render^  liable 
to  mihtaiy  service  under  this  act,  the  President 
may,  immediately  upon  making  the  requisition 
authorized  therein,  employ  in  any  State,  whose 
governor  shall  consent  thereto,  officers  of  the  con- 
federate States  to  enroll  and  collect  in  the  respec- 
tive camps  of  instruction  all  the  persons  called 
into  service  as  aforesaid. 

xSbc.  6.  That  the  persons  brought  into  militarj 
service  by  this  act  shall  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany 6rom  their  State  now  in  the  service  of  the 
confederate  States  which  they  may  prefer  to  join, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  tbe^Secretary  of 
War  may  establish  to  secure  the  filling  up  of 
existing  companies,  squadrons,  battalions,  and 
regiments  from  the  respective  States :  Provided, 
That  ^rsons  liable  to  military  service  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  able-bodied  men  over 
the^  ages  of  forty -five  years,  may  volunteer  and  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  such  company,  from  their 
State,  as  they  may  select :  Provided,  That  said 
company  shiul  not,  by  reason  thereof^  be  increas* 
ed  beyond  its.  legal  maximum  number ;  and  pro* 
vided  further,  that  the  right  of  volunteering  in^ 
or  of  being  assigned  to,  any  company,  shall  not 
interfero  with  the  objects  of  this  act,  or  produce 
inequality  or  confusion  in  the  different  arms  oC 
military  service. 
Provided,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to 
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siijspend  the  execution  of  the  act  to  which  this  is 
an  amendment,  authorized  under  special  provi- 
sion and  provisions  of  said  acts,  in  any  locality, 
when  he  believes  such  suspension  will  promote 
the  public  good ;  that  in  such  localities  and  dur- 
ing said  suspension  the  President  is  authorized 
to  receive  troops  into  the  confederate  service  un- 
der any  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  confederate 
Congress,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  **Act  to  fur- 
ther provide  for  the  public  defence,"  passed  the 
sixteenth  day  of  April,  1862. 
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REPORT  OP  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD, 

ON  THE  OPERATIONS    IN   JCISSOURI    AND    ARKANSAS 
FOR    THE    YEAR  ENDING  NOV.    80,    1862. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November,  1861, 
by  order  of  Major-Gen.  Halleck,  then  command- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  ex-officer 
Major-General  of  the  Missouri  militia,  I  was  as- 
sijTned  to  the  **  command  of  all  the  militia  of  the 
State,"  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising,  or- 
ganizing, disciplining,  etc,  the  force  of  State  mili- 
tia which  the  Governor  of  Missouri  was  author- 
ized to  raise  under  a  special  agreement  with  the 
President 

At  first  the  organization  was  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  delay,  owing  mainly  to  the 
want  of  means  to  provide  for  the  clothing  and 
subsistence  of  recruits  when  first  enlisted.  This 
difficulty  was,  however,  at  length  removed  by  a 
more  liberal  construction  of  the  President's  order ; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  the  organization  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  The  troops  were  placed  upon 
active  duty  in  the  field,  in  conjunction  with  United 
States  troops  as  fast  as  organized  into  companies, 
without  waiting  for  regimental  or  battalion  organ- 
izations. 

In  this,  the  best  of  all  schools  for  instruction, 
a  degree  of  efficiency  was  acquired  seldom  equal- 
led by  new  troops  in  so  short  a  time. 

By  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1862,  an  active, 
efficient  force  of  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
men  was  placed  in  the  fielA.  This  force  consist- 
ed of  fourteen  regiments,  and  two  battalions  of 
cavalry,  one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  battery 
of  artillery. 

As  rapidly  as  this  force  was  placed  in  the  field, 
a  corresponding  number  of  United  States  troops 
were  relieved  and  sent  to  join  the  armies,  then 
operating  in  the  more  Southern  States.  By  this 
means,  most  of  the  various  districts,  into  which 
the  State  was  divided,  gradually  fell  under  the 
command  of  militia  officers,  and  as  a  consequence, 
my  command  was  extended  over  about  three 
fourths  of  the  State,  comprising  the  northern, 
central,  and  eastern  portions,  with  a  force  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  volunteers,  mostly  cavalry,  be- 
sides the  militia  force  already  referred  to. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1862,  the  Major- 
General  commanding  the  department  left  his  head- 
quarters in  St  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  army 


before  Corinth,  leaving  me  with  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  instructions,  **  to  take  care  of  Mis- 
souri." 

Previous  to  this  time  the  victory  of  the  army, 
under  Major-Gen.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Urge  force  still  in  Missouri,  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  enemy  in  the  State,  leav- 
ing it  in  a  condition  of  comparative  peace.  Large 
numbers  of  the  rebel  army  from  Missouri  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and  most  of  the  guerrilla 
bands  which  had  for  along  time  infested  the  State, 
had  disbanded,  or  been  broken  up  or  captured. 
Under  the  humane  policy  then  pursued,  most  of 
these  bad  been  permitted  to  renew  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  return  to  their  homes 
as  loyal  citizens.  Our  armies  in  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  had  been  successful;  the 
grand  army  of  the  Mississippi  was  pressing  the 
enemy  before  Corinth ;  Gen.  Curtis,  with  a  for- 
midable force,  was  approaching  Little  Rock  from 
the  north. 

Missouri  was  quiet,  and  there  seemed  no  rea- 
scn  to  apprehend  any  further  serious  difficulty  in 
the  State.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  promised 
a  speedy  return  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In 
compliance  with  an  order  from  Major-Gen.  Ualleck 
to  send  him  all  the  infantry  within  my  reach, 
dated  May  sixth,  1862,  I  at  once  forwarded  all 
the  infantry  in  the  State,  except  a  small  force 
of  reserve  corps  guarding  the  Pacific  and  Iron 
Mountain  railroads,  and  two  regiments  of  volun- 
teers in  the  central^  and  south-western  districts, 
too  distant  to  reach  St  Louis  before  Corintli  had 
fallen,  and  the  order  had  been  countermanded. 
One  regiment  of  the  reserve  corps  even  was  sent 
to  Pittsbuiigh  Landing,  leaving  me  only  cavalry 
to  guard  the  long  lines  of  railroads  north  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  movement  of  the  army  under  v  General 
Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  country  south  of  the  Osage  and 
west  of  the  Merrimikc,  constituting  the  district  of 
South-western  Missouri,  was  left  entirely  without 
troops  to  protect  the  loyal  people  from  the  small 
bands  uf  outlaws  that  still  existed  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  or  from  the  raids  of  rebel  cavalry 
from  Arkansas.  Indeed,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  Gen.  Curtis*s  army  .to  join  the  force 
before  Corinth,  his  line  of  communication  with 
RoUa  was  seriously  endangered  and  some  of  his 
trains  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Learning  these 
facts,  although  the  district  of  country  referred  to 
was  not  under  my  command,  I  immediately  set  in 
motion  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  my  only  avail- 
able regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery, fi^om  the  northern  and  central  portions  of 
the  State,  to  occupy  the  southern  portion  and 
protect  General  Curtis^s  line  of  communication. 
This  distributed  the  forces  under  my  command 
over  the  entire  State  in  such  manner  as  best  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  protect  the  only  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  southern  border.  Yet  the 
force  was  everywhere  too  much  weakened  by  this 
necessary  expansion. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1862,  I  received  or- 
ders Irpm  Major-General  Halleck  to  move  all  my 
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ayailable  force  toward  the  southern  border,  and 
support  General  Curtis  as  lar  as  in  my  power. 

Although  I  had  already  reduced  my  force  be- 
yond the  limit  of  safety,  I  sent,  in  answer  to  urgent 
demands  from  Gen.  Curtis,  a  regiment  of  reserve 
corps,  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery  and  about 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  orders  to  join  him 
by  forced  marches,  and  informed  htm  that  I  would 
protect  his  Rolla  line  and  permit  him  to  draw  in 
all  the  forces  engaged  on  that  duty.  The  infant- 
ry mutioied  and  reused  to  so  fhrther  on  reaching 
the  Arkansas  line,  ui^ging  Uie  terms  of  their  en- 
listment. 

The  battery  was  stopped  on  account  of  infor- 
mation from  Gen.  Curtis  that  he  wanted  no  more 
artillery.     The  cavalry  joined  him  as  ordered. 

Although  repeatedly  urged  by  Gen.  Curtis  to 
send  him  more  troops,  I  was  compelled  to  say  it 
was.  impossible. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1862,  at  my  suggestion, 
and  the  request  of  Gen.  Curtis,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri (except  the  three  south-eastern  counties)  was 
erected  into  a  military  district,  called  the  District 
of  Missouri,  and  placed  under  my  command.  The 
troops  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State  to 
be  nevertheless  subject  to  the  order  of  Major-Gen. 
Curtis.  With  this  latter  qualification  my  com- 
mand was  thereby  extended  over  the  district  of 
country  lately  vacated  by  the  army  under  Gen. 
Curtis  and  subsequently  occupied  by  my  troops. 

The  district  of  Missouri  was  divided  into  divi- 
sions, commanded  as  follows,  namely,  The  Korth- 
Eastem  division,  under  Col  John  McNeil,  M.S  M  ; 
the  North- Western  division,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Ben. 
Loan  ;  the  Central  division,  under  Brigadier-Gen. 
James  Totten ;  the  South- Western  division,  under 
Brig. -Gen.  F.  B.  Brown ;  the  Rolla  division,  under 
Col.  J.  M.  Glover,  Third  Missouri  cavalrv;  and 
the  St  Louis  division,  under  Col.  Lewis  Merrill, 
U.  S.  volunteer  cavalry. 

The  effective  force  (both  volunteer  and  militia) 
in  the  several  divisions  was  as  follows,  namely : 

North-Eastem, 1,250 

C  cntral, 4, 760 

Rolla, 1,600 

North- Western, 1,460 

South- Western, 8, 450 

St  Louis,.-.....' 4,960 

Total, 17,860 

I  had  hardly  made  the  necessary  disposition 
of  my  troops,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  to  be  protected 
from  invasion  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Curtis, 
when  the  movement  of  his  force  to  Helena  left 
the  entire  southern  border  unprotected,  and  the 
State  exposed  to  tlie  raids  of  the  enem/s  caval- 
ry, which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  meet  with- 
out drawing  protection  firom  the  homes  of  loyal 
people  throughout  the  State,  which  latter  would 
have  been  to  give"  the  entire  State  over  to  pillage 
and  destruction.  About  this  time  commenced 
the  execution  of  a  well-devised  scheme  of  the  re- 
bel government  to  obtnin  laige  rednforeementi 


from  Missouri,  and  ultimately  to  regain  po»mh 
sion  of  the  State.  A  large  number  of  Missouriam 
in  the  rebel  army  were  sent  home  with  commis* 
sions  to  raise  and  oi^nize  troops  for  the  rebel 
army.  Many  of  these  succeeded  in  secretly  pass- 
ing our  lines  and  eluding  arrest,  some  were  ar- 
rested, and  others  voluntuily  surrendered  them- 
selves, professing  their  desire  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  were  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  return  to  their  homes  as  loyal 
citixens.  These  emissaries  spread  themselves 
over  the  State,  and  while  maintaining  outwardly 
the  character  of  loyal  citisens,  or  evading  our 
troops,  secretly  enrolled,  orgiCnized,  and  officered 
a  very  large  number  of  men,  estimated  by  their 
friends  at  from  thurty  to  fifty  thousand.  Places 
of  rendezvous  were  designated  where  all  were  to 
assemble  at  an  appointed  signal,  and,  by  a  sudden 
coup  ds  nutin^  seize  the  important  points  in  tiie 
State,  surprise  and  capture  our  small  detachments 
guarding  railroads,  etc.,  thus  securing  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  codperate  with  an  invading  army 
fit>m  Arkansas. 

At  an  early  day  I  became  aware  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  asked  for  cooperation  from  tiie 
force  at  Hdena,  and  for  reenforcements  in  ICa- 
sourL  The  former  was  promised  but  failed.  To 
the  latter*  request  I  received  the  reply  that  some 
could  be  furnished.  The  plan  of  the  enemy  had 
already  begun  to  be  developed. 

For  the  purpose  of  secunng  arms  fbr  the  lai^^ 
iforoe  enrolled,  several  bands  oi  considerable 
strength  suddenly  sprung  into  existence  and  at- 
tempted the  surprise  and  capture  of  some  of  my 
small  detachments,  passing  rapidly  from  post  to 
post,  plundering  and  murdering  the  loyal  people 
in  their  path.  Thanks  to  the  activity  and  stub-, 
bom  resistance  of  our  troops,  the  rebels  met  with 
a  very  limited  success;  but  with  their  &ilure,  al- 
though repeatedly  beaten  by  our  troops,  their 
numbers  rapidly  augmented,  and  new  bands  made 
their  appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  robbery  and  murder,  for 
which  they  had  been  oi^ganized.  A  very  large 
and  immediate  increase  oif  the  force  under  my 
command  could  alone' save  the  State.  To  obtain 
this  force  from  the  troops  then  in  service  was  im- 
possible; none  could  bMpdired  from  any  quarter. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  to  call 
upon  the  Governor  of  Missouri  for  authority  to 
organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  to  call 
into  active  service  such  force  as  m%ht  be  neces- 
sary to  aid  me  in  destroying  the  guerrilla  bands 
and  in  restoring  a  state  of  peace.  This  authority 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  work  of  enrolmeni^ 
oiganization,  and  arming,  was  immediately  com- 
menced. The  difficulties  attending  the  execution 
of  this  project  of  making  available  the  entire  mili- 
tary power  of  the  State,  were  at  first  so  great, 
owing  to  various  causes,  and  the  results  of  its 
successfhl  prosecution  have  been  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  the  subject  se^ns  to  demand  of 
me  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

It  was  the 'first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  or 
any  other  country  und^  similar  circumstanceSi 
and  henoe  waa  to  a  great  degree  an  ezperiraeni 
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hi  which  much  was  to  be  learned  before  it  could 
be  prosecuted  to  perfect  results. 

The  first  effect^  and  which  was  to  be  expected, 
was  to  cause  every  rebel  in  the  State,  who  could 
possess  himself  of  a  weapon  of  any  kind,  to  spring 
to  arms  and  join  the  nearest  guerrilla  band,  thus 
largely  and  suddenly  increasing  the  force  with 
which  we  had  to  contend.  While  thousands  of 
others  ran  to  the  brush  to  avoid  the  required  en- 
rolment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loyal  men  throughout 
those  portions  of  the  State  which  had  suffered 
from  rebel  outrages,  rallied  at  the  first  call  with 
an  eagerness  which  showed  how  deeply  they  had 
suffered  and  how  highly  they  prized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ridding  themselves,  once  and  forever, 
of  the  great  evil  under  which  they  had  so  long 
lived. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  other  portions  of 
the  State  not  subject  to  guerrilla  outrages,^  the 
case  was  different  The  President's  order  for  a 
general  draft  had  not  yet  been  issued,  but  was 
expected.  And  this  was  regarded  as  a  step  to- 
wu-d  preparation  for  it  Thousands  fled  from 
the  State  to>avoid  enrolment  By  the  disloyal 
of  all  shades  it  was  assumed  as  part  of  a  general 
conscription,-  intended  to  force  them  into  the 
ranks,  to  fight  against  their  ^*  Southern  friends  I " 
Ifany  young  men,  who  would  have  been  other- 
wise glad  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  were  in- 
duced by  these  misrepresentations  to  enter  the 
rebel  ranks.  Indeed,  the  question  what  to  do 
with  the  disloyal  among  those  subject  to  military 
duty,  was  the  most  difficult  one  to  settle. 

Their  obligation  to  the  required  service  waa 
certainly  no  less,  if  not  far  greater,  than  that  of 
the  loyaL  It  was  regarded  by  the  loyal  people, 
and  apparently  with  justice,  a  great  hardship  th&i 
rebel  sympawizers  should  be  excused  fi*om  the 
military  duty  which  was  required  of  those  who 
had  been  faithful  to  their  allegiance.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  policy  of  embodying  unfaith- 
ful men  in  a  large  army,  it  would  manifestly  have 
been  ruinous  in  a  scattered  force,  such  as  the 
militia  must  often  be,  and  when  the  loyal  would 
often  be  outnumbered  by  the  traitors.  It  was 
first  proposed  to  exempt  them  upon  payment  of 
a  certain  fee,  but  this  proved  impracticable.  A 
sum  which  the  poor  man  in  the  country  could 
pay  was  ridiculously  small  when  required  of  the 
wealthy  man  in  the  city. .  Many  reported  loyal 
men,  but  more  mindful  of  their  comfort  than  of 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  would  willingly' 
pay  a  high  fee,  which  the  really  loyal  poor  man 
could  not,  and  thus  throw  upon  the  shoulder^  of 
his  poor  neighbor  the  burden  of  which  the  latter 
was  willing  to  bear  his  share,  but  not  the  whole. 

Finally  it  was  determined  to  take  the  high 
ground  that  none  but  those  of  approved  loyalty 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  the  State.  I  have  had  no  reason  since 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  principle  thus  es- 
tablished nor  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued 
under  it 

Another  serious  question  was  how  to  provide 
the  means  of  arming,  subsisting,  and  dothing 


this  force.  A  portion  of  the  arms  required  were 
supplied  .fh)m  the.  United  States  Arsenal,  but 
they  were  of  a  kind  poorly  adapted  to  the  service 
required  of  the  militia ;  subsistence  was  entir^y 
denied,  and  clothing  was  out  of  tl^c  question. 

The  State  was  entirely  without  meana  The 
calamity  under  which  the  State  was  sufiforing  had 
been  brought  upon  her  by  the  in^ence  of  promi- 
nent wealthy  persons,  thousands  of  whcoi  were 
still  living  in  the  State,  and  eyen  in  the  city  of 
St  Louis,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  and  many  of  them  growing  rich  upon  the 
country's  calamity.  These  persons  even  yet  did 
not  hesitate  to  talk  and  act  treason  whenever 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity.  They  even  per- 
suaded young  men  to  join  the  bands  of  outlaws 
who  were  plundmng  the  loyal  people  and  driv- 
ing them  ih>m  their  homes,  and  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  money.  No  permanent  peace 
could  be  expected  in  the  State  until  the  aiders  of 
the  rebellion  should  be  banished  or  silenced. 

For  these  reasons,  after  consultation  with  the 
€loverDor  of  Missouri,  I  determined  to. assess  and 
collect  from  the  rebels  of  St  Louis  County  the 
sym  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used 
in  arming,  clothing,  and  subsisting  the  enrolled 
militia  when  in  active  service,  and  in  providing 
for  those  families  of  militiamen  and  volunteers 
which  might  be  left  destitute. 

Those  living  in  the  country  were  taxed  in  fur- 
nishing subsistence  to  the  troops  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  A  board  composed  of  five  of  the 
most  reliable  citizens  of  St  Louis  was  appointed^ 
and  directed  to  assess  and  collect  the  proposed 
tax. 

« 

Its  work  was  but  little  more  than  commenced 
when  my  command  of  the  district  of  Missouri 
ceased.  The  enrolment  and  organization  of  the 
militia  has  been  steadily  pushed  forward  until 
the  present  time,  it  having  been  impossible  to 
commence  it  in  some  portions  of  the  State  until 
very  recently,  in  consequence  of  their  occupation 
by  large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  which  have  now, 
however,  been  driven  from  the  State. 

The  number  of  men  already  enrolled  and  organ* 
ized  into  regimjents  is  fifty  thousand  and  nine  hun- 
dred, about  thirty  thousand  of  whom  are  armed, 
while  the  State  government  has  on  hand  several 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  which  may  be  distributed 
wh^n  necessary.  I  believe  it.  may  safely  be  said 
that  Missouri  is  now  iti  condition  to  suppress  al- 
most instantly  any  insurrection  which  can  be 
conceived  as  possible,  even  if  all  the  troops  now 
in  active  service  were  withdrawn  from  the  State. 
She  has  at  the  same  time  about  forty  thousand 
men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  consist- 
ing of: 

Volunteers — ^Twenty-eight  regiments  of  infant- 
ry, ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  sixteen  batteries 
of  artillery. 

Militia — ^Twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 

Missouri  may  now  fairly  be  classed  among  the 
loyal  States.  May  not  the  experiment  which 
has  been  so  successful  here,  be  tried  with  equal 
promise  of  success  in  other  States  ? 
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The  order  for  a  general  enrolment  was  issued 
on  tlie  twenty-second  day  of  July,  1862. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month  about 
twenty  thousand  men  had  been  organized,  armed, 
and  called  into  actirc  service. 

Many  of  these  were  mounted,  and  joined  the 
regular  troops  in  active  operations  in  the  field. 
Others  relieved  the  forces  guarding  important  rail- 
road depots,  while  some  portions  of  the  State 
were  given  over  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the 
enrolled  militia.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
in  the  north-western  portion. 

The  entire  North- Wastem  division,  under  the 
command  of  Brig. -General  Ben.  Loan,  was  very 
soon  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  other 
troops  being  sent  first  to  the  North-Eastcrn  divi- 
sion, and  afterward  transferred,  with  their  very 
efficient  commander,  to  the  Central  division. 
Brig. -Gen.  W.  P.  Hall,  of  the  enrolled  militia,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  North-Western 
division  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1862  ; 
since  which  time  perfect  peace  has  been  main- 
tained in  that  portion  of  the  State,  without  any 
aid  whatever  from  the  United  States. 

The  desperate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  war 
which  for  nearly  two  months  raged,  almost  with- 
out cessation,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  about 
the  twentieth  of  July,  1862,  by  the  assembling 
of  small  bands  under  Porter,  Poindexter,  and 
Cobb,  who  immediately  commenced  to  rob  iind 
drive  out  the  loyal  people.  Seeing  tha^  the  war 
had  begun  in  earnest,  I  rapidly  concentrated  my 
available  cavalry  force  into  bodies  sufficiently 
strong  to  cope  successfully  with  the  largest  bodies 
of  guerrillas,  and  sent  as  large  reenforcements  as 
possible  to  the  principal  theatre  of  guerrilla  opera- 
tions, leaving  such  posts  and  railroad* bridges  as 
it  was  indispensable  to  hold  under  guard  of  the 
enrolled  militia  and  other  troops  not  efficiently 
mounted.  The  principal  theatre  of  operations 
was  at  this  time  the  North-Eastern  division,  com- 
manded by  Col.  McNeil,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  St  Louis  division  lying  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  commanded  by  Col.  Merrill.  United 
action  in  that  district  being  necessary,  that  por- 
tion of  the  St  Louis  division  which  lay  north  of 
the  Missouri  River  was  added  to  the  North-East- 
ern division,  and  the  whole  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Merrill,  Brigadier-General  David- 
son relieving  him  in  command  of  the  St  Louis 
division. 

The  troops  under  CoL  Merrill's  command  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  two  hundred  cavalry, 

thousand  four  hundred  infantry,  and  six 

pieces  of  artillery,  besides  the  enrolled  militia. 
The  rebel  bands  under  Porter,  Poindexter,  Cobb, 
and  others  of  less  note,  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  five  thousand  men ;  the  number  in  one 
band  varying,  with  their  varied  success,  from  a 
few  hundred  to  three  thousand. 

Determined  to  destroy  this  force,  and  in  any 
event  not  to  allow  it  to  join  the  enemy  south  of  the 
river,  I  caused  all  boats  and  other  means  of  cross- 
ing the  Missouri  River,  and  under  guard  of  my 
troops,  to  be  destroyed  or  securely  guarded,  and 
stopped  all  navigation  of  the  river,  except  by 


strongly  guarded  boats,  and  for  a  short  time 
under  convoy  of  a  gunboat,  extemporized  for  the 
purpose  of  patrolling  the  river.  These  means 
proved  effectual.  Though  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered, captured,  or  killed,  no  considerable  num- 
ber ever  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  tho 
South. 

My  troops  were  directed  to  move  entirely  with- 
out baggage,  carrying  a  few  necessary  articles  of 
subsistence  on  their  horses,  and  to  take  whatever 
else  might  be  necessary  from  the  rebels  of  the 
country.  They  were  also  directed  to  remount 
themselves  from  the  best  horses  that  could  be 
found  as  fast  as  their  own  should  fail,  and  to  give 
the  enemy  no  rest,  day  or  night,  until  they  should 
be  totally  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

Porter^s  band  was  immediately  pursued  by  our 
cavalry,  almost  without  intermission,  for  twelve 
days,  during  which  time  he  was  driven  over  a 
distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  and  forced 
to  fight  our  troops  nine  sharp  engagements. 

His  force  increased,  during  the  first  few  days, 
from  two  or  three  hundred  to  three  thousand, 
which  it  reached  on  tlie  sixth  of  August  at  Rirks- 
ville,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  McNeil, 
with  about  one  thousand  cavalry  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  engagement  was  very  desperate, 
and  lasted  about  four  hours.  It  resulted  in  a 
total  defeat  of  the  rebels.  Their  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  killed,  about  five  hundred 
wounded,  and  a  large  number  tAken  prisoners  or 
scattered.  Several  wi^n-loads  of  arms  fell  into 
our  hands.  In  this  single  engagement  Porter's 
force  was  reduced  from  three  thousand  to  about 
eight  hundred,  and  his  power  and  influence  en* 
tirely  broken.  Our  loss  at  Kirksville  was  twenty- 
eight  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded. 

Our  troops  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and 
were  handled  with  consummate  skill  by  their 
commander,  Col.  McNeil.  Among  the  other  offi- 
cers especially  deserving  mention  are  Lieut-Col. 
Shaeffer  and  Major  Clopper,  of  Merrill's  Horse; 
Major  Caldwell,  First  Iowa  cavalry ;  Major  Benja- 
min and  Major.  Dodson,  of  the  Missouri  militia. 

Poindexter's  gang  had  increased  to  about  twelve 
hundred  men  before  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
collected  to  break  him  up.  About  the  eighth  of 
August  Col.  Guitar,  Ninth  cavalry  M.S.M.,  with 
about  six  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artille- 
ry, started  in  pursuit  of  Poindexter,  overtaking 
and  attacking  him  while  crossing  the  Charitan 
River,  on  the  night  of  the  tenth.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
drowned.  Many  horses  and  arms,  and  all  their 
spare  ammunition  and  other  supplies,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Poindexter  moved  rapidly  northward  to  efiect 
a  junction  with  Porter,  but  was  intercepted  and 
driven  back  by  the  troops  of  (he  North-Westera 
division,  under  General  Loan,  which  force  at  tho 
same  time  drove  Porter  back  upon  McNeil,  and 
compelled  him  to  disperse  his  band  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  Poindexter  being  forced  back 
by  Loan,  was  again  struck  by  Guitar,  and,  after 
a  running  fight  of  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  his 
entire  force  was  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed. 
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The  bandit  leader  himself  aH^r  wandering  alone 
through  the  woods  for  several  days,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  militia. 

Col.  Guitar  and  his  troops  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  gallantry  and  untiring  energy.  To  the 
promptness  and  energy  of  General  Loan  and  his 
command,  in  throwing  themselves  between  Por- 
ter and  Poindexter,  was  due  in  a  great  degree  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  latter.  The  rebel  forces 
under  Porter  and  Poindexter  having  been  broken 
up,  the  band  of  robbers  under  Cobb  soon  dispersed 
or  broke  up  into  small  parties,  the  more  securely 
to  continue  their  systematic  plunder  and  murder 
of  loyal  men.  To  dispose  of  these  fragments  of 
the  recently  formidable  bands  of  guerrillas,  then 
scattered  over  the  entire  State,  was  necessarily  a 
work  of  time.  *  Many  of  them  still  held  together 
with  great  tenacity  m  small  bands,  and  endeav- 
ored to  continue  the  system  of  petty  war,  which 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
general  insurrection.  But  througn  the  activity 
of  our  troops,  and  the  important  aid  of  our  militia, 
now  organized  in  large  numbers,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  countxy  and  people,  the  out- 
laws were  soon  hunted  down,  and  either  killed, 
captured,  or  driven  out  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  i^ort 
of  all  the  minor  affairs  in  which  our  troops  were 
engaged  during  this  period,  or  to  do  "justice  to  the 
many  gallant  officers  and  men  who  were  distin- 
guished in  this  arduous  and  most  unpleasant 
service.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the  twentieth 
of  September  our  troops  met  the  enemy  in  more 
than  one  hundred  engagements,  great  and  small, 
in  which  our  numbers  varied  from  forty  or  fifty 
to  ten  or  twelve  hundred,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
from  a  few  men  to  four  or  five  thousand.  In  not 
more  than  ten  of  these  were  our  troops  defeated. 
Our  entire  loss,  so  far  as  reported,  was  seventy- 
seven  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty -six  wounded, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  prisoners  — 
mos^  of  the  latter  taken  in  the  capture  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Newark.  That  of  the  enemy  was 
five  hundred  and  six  killed,  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  pri- 
soners taken  in  battle,  beside  the  large  number 
who  have  recently  surrendered  or  fled  ftom  the 
State.  The  whole  number  killed,  wounded,  cap- 
tured, and  driven  away  cannot  fall  short  of  ten 
thousand.  ' 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  report  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  obligation  to  the  principal  officers  who 
aided  me  in  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  peace 
to  Missouri.  Brig. -Gens.  Davidson,  Loan,  Tot- 
ten,  and  Brown ;  Cols.  Morrill,  Glover,  and  Mc- 
Neil performed  most  valuable  service  in  >ihe  wise 
administration  of  the  afifairs  of  their  respective 
divisions.  Cols.  McNeil,  Guitar,  Wright,  Smart, 
Phillips,  Warren;  Lieut -Cols.  ShaeQer,  Critten- 
den ;  Majors  Clopper,  Hunt,  Cald^vell,  Bauzof, 
Hubbard,  Foster,  Lazear,  showed  on  numerous 
occasions  gallant  and  officer-like  qualities,  which 
on  a  larger  field  would  have  secured  for  them  the 
highest  commendations. 

I  regret  that  the  absence  of  detailed  reports, 
much  too  common  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  ren- 


ders it  impofisible  for  me  to  mention  the  names 
of  junior  officers  and  men  who  were  particularly 
distinguished  for  good  condupt 

*  Tidings  of  the  disasters  to  the  rebels  in  North- 
ern Missouri  having  reached  the  enemy  in  Arkan* 
sag,  a  powerful  effort  was  made,  by  throwing  a 
strong  mounted  force  fh>m  Arkansas  into  the  dis- 
trict bordering  the  Missouri  River,  and  at  the  same 
time  rallying  all  the  insurgents  into  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  to  seize  some 
favorable  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  en- 
able the  bands  north  of  the  Missouri  River  to 
cross  and  join  those  below.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  August,  1862,  a  rebel  force  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  strong  attacked  and  captured  the  town 
of  Independence ;  the  garrison,  three  hundred 
and  twelve  strong,  under  Lieut-Col.  Buel,  of  the 
Seventh  Missouri  cavalry,  surrendering  after  a 
short  resistance. 

•  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  1862, 1  was  in- 
formed that  Coffey,  with  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  evading  the 
forces  under  General  Brown  near  Springfield,  and 
was  moving  rai^dly  toward  the  north.  General 
Brown,  under  my  direction,  sent  Colonel  Clark 
Wright,  Sixth  Missouri  cavalry,  with  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  in  pursuit  of  Coffey ; 
and  Gen.  Totten,  commanding  the  Central  divi- 
sion, was  ordered  to  strike  the  force  which  had 
just  captured  Independence  before  it  could  effect 
a  junction  with  the  force  under  Coffey.  Brig.- 
Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  the  Department  of  Kan- 
sas, was  also  requested  to  send  a  force  from  Fort 
Scott  to  cooperate  with  Col.  Wright  in  cutting  off 
Coffey's  retreat 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  Gen.  Totten  sent 
Major  Foster,  Seventh  militia  cavalry,  from  Lex- 
ington with  about  eight  hundred  men  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery ;  also.  Col.  Fitz-Henry  Warren 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  Clin- 
ton, with  orders  to  effect  a  junction  near  Lone 
Jack,  and  attack  the  force  under  Hughes  and 
Quantrel,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  Jackson 
County,  and  known  to  have  been  largely  rein- 
forced by  the  insurgents  from  the  surrounding 
countr)'. 

Colonel  Warren  failed  to  make  a  junction  with 
M^jor  Foster,  and  the  latter  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Coffey  and  Hughes  at  Lone  Jack. 

After  a  severe  conflict,  attended  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  gallant  Major  Foster  was  very 
severely  wounded,  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  cap- 
tured, and  his  command  forced  to  fall  back  to 
Lexington.  It  was  now  ascertained  that  the 
enemy's  force,  already  augmented  to  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  and  rapidly  increasing, 
was  marching  on  to  Lexington,  and  would  doubt- 
less  have  attacked  that  place  next  day  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  engagement  with  Major 
Foster. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  our  defeat  at  Lone  Jack 
reached  me,  I  requested  General  Blunt — who,  in 
compliance  with  my  previous  request,  had  taken 
the  field  in  person  with  a  strong  force  —  to  push 
forward  north  of  the  Osage  and  cooperate  with 
General  Totten,  and  the  latter  took  command  in 
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person  of  all  his  available  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  moved  against  the  enemy.  Gen.  Loan,  whose 
troops  had  jJeen  cooperating  with  OoL  Merrill  in 
North-Eastem  Missouri,  was  ordered  to  Lexington 
with  all  his  available  force.  All  these  movements 
were  executed  with  such  proinptneosi  as  to  pre- 
vent any  further  loss,  and  to  speedily  rid  the  State 
of  the  daring  invader.  Coffey,  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  large  force  in  his  rear,  abandoned  his  cher- 
ished hope  of  capturing  Lexington  and  relieving 
the  rebels  north  of  the  river.  Upon  the  approach 
of  General  Blunt^s  force,  Coffey  eluded  hipi  in  the 
night,  and,  though  hotly  pursued  to  the  Arkan- 
sas line  by  General  Blunt  and  Colonel  Wright, 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  but  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

The  central  portion  of  the  State  having  thus 
been  cleared  of  the  great  body  of  insurgents,  and 
there  being  no  further  serious  difficulty  to  be  af)- 
prehended  north  of  the  river,  Gen.  Totten,  who 
had  moved  as  far  south  as  Clinton,  was  directed 
to  continue  with  the  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  field  to  Springfield,  and  assume  com- 
mand of  the  South-Western  division. 

Gen.  Loan  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Central  division,  taking  with  him  the  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  which  had  been  under  his  com- 
mand north  of  the  river ;  while  the  North- Western 
division  was  turned  over  to  the  enrolled  militia, 
under  Brig-Gen.  Hall. 

These  changes  were  ordered  on  the  twenty-fiflh 
day  of  August,  since  which  time  no  .serious  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
State. 

Under  the  wise  and  vigorous  administration  of 
General  Loan,  peace  has  been  gradually  restored, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  firmly  established.   ' 

In  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the 
State  no  very  serious  difficulty  occurred,  although 
no  part  of  it^  not  even  SL  Louis  County,  was  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  depredations  of  small 
bodies  of  guerrillas.  About  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
the  First  Wisconsin  cavalry,  under  CoL  Edward 
Daniels,  were  sent  to  Cape  Girardeau  with  orders 
to  drive  out  the  rebels  from  the  south-eastern 
counties,  and  hold  the  few  passes  through  tlio 
swamps  by  which  inroads  could  be  made. 

This  otficer,  in  violation  of  his  instructions, 
abandoned  the  district  of  country  placed  under 
his  special  care,  and  with  nearly  his  entire  regi- 
ment marched  into  Arkansas,  and  joined  the  com- 
mand of  General  Curtis,  at  Helena.  These  facts 
were  reported  to  General  Curtis,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  send  Colonel  Daniels  and  his  regiment 
back  to  their  duty,  but  the  request  was  not  com- 
plied with. 

This  left  Cape  Girardeau  and  the  country  in 
its  vicinity  exposed  to  serious  danger,  from  which 
they  were  rescued  only  by  the  determined  action 
of  the  few  troops  left,  and  timely  rcenforcements 
from  Pilot  Knob. and  St.  Louis. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  seriously  turn  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  southern  border  of 
Missouri,  and  the  enemy-s  forces  in  Arkansas. 


large  numbers  south  of  the  river,  it  was  evident* 
that  large  reenforcements  from  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State  had  reached  the 
enemy  in  Arkansas,  while  in  the  latter  State  a 
rigid  conscription  had  swelled  the  enemy^s  ranks 
to  large  proportions.  Reliable  information  al8« 
showed  that  a  considerable  force  (fourteen  or  fif- 
teen regiments)  was  on  the  way  IVom  Texas.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  September  ibe  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  Arkansas  was  estimated  at  firom  forty 
to  seventy  thousand  men  —  much  the  greater 
weight  of  testimony  being  in  fiivor  of  the  lai^r 
number.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  the 
true  number  to  have  been  probably  about  fifty 
thousand.  The  plan  of  the  enemy  waii  also  suf- 
ficiently ascertained. 

A  vigorous  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  reenter 
South-western  Missouri,  while  strong  demonstm- 
tions  were  to  be  made  on  Pilot  Knob  and  Roiia» 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  fitim  the. 
south-west,  and  if  possible  to  cut  off  supplies  and 
reenfbrcements  from  the  army  at  Springfield. 

A  cavalry  and  artillery  force,  a^out  seven  thou- 
sand strong,  under  Cooper,  was  sent  as  far  north 
as  Newtonia^  while  Rains,  with  about  six  thou- 
sand in&ntry  and  some  artillery  occupied  the 
country  about  Pea  Ridge  and  Cross  UoUows. 
In  addition  to  this  there  were  several  thousand 
unarmed  conscripts,  for  whom  arms  were  expect- 
ed  daily. 

This  entire  force  was  under  the  command  of 
Hindman,  who  had,  however,  at  this  time  gone  to 
Little  Rock,  to  bring  forward  the  required  arms 
and  other  supplies.  McBride  and  Parsons,  with 
aoout  fbur  thousand  men,  were  near  the  Arkan- 
sas line,  south  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla,  and  wer« 
reported  to  be  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy^s  force  intended  to  march  on  Pilot 
Knob  or  Rolla.  JThe  enemy  was  pressing  our 
troops  at  all  points,  and  was  apparently  about 
ready  to  commence  a  general  aggressive  move- 
ment Want  of  arms  for  the  conscripts  was  evi- 
dently the  only  cause  of  delay.    » 

Their  forces  were  more  numerous  than  ours  at 
every  point  The  fortunate  capture  of  several 
thousand  stand  of  arms  by  the  National  gunboats 
on  the  Mississippi  delayed  the  enemy^s  advance 
and  gave  us  time  for  preparation. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  I  informed  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  asked 
him  for  the  long-expected  cooperation  of  the  army 
at  Helena ;  al-?o  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Au- 
gust and  on  the  eleventh  of  September  I  ui^ged 
the  necessity  of  united  action  between  General 
Totten's  command  in  South-western  Missouri  and 
that  of  General  Blunt  in  Kansas,  neither  force 
alone  being  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and 
suggested  that  on  this  account  they  should  bo 
placed  under  the  same  command. 

I  had  concentrated  at  Springfield  all  the  force 
that  could  be  spared  from  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  had  sent  forward  under  Brigadier- 
General  Herron  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
new  levies,  which  had  been  sent  me  at  my  re- 


Notwithstanding   the   destruction   of  the  rebel    quest 

bands  In  North-Missouri,  and  the  capture  of  1     The  force  at  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla  was  also  in* 
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orawad,  so  as  to  make  those  points  secare  against 
anj  present  danger,  while  the  Uiige  resenre  of 
enrolled  militia  in  the  city  and  county  of  St  Lou- 
is, under  command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  B. 
Gray,  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  as  soon  as 
possible  to  reenforoe  those  places,  should  an  un- 
pected  emeigency  arise.  Having  thus,  as  I  be- 
Ueved^  secured  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
against  any  immediate  danger,  and  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  farorable  reply  from  the  General-in- 
Chief  touching  the  desired  codperation  of  General 
Steele's  and  General  Blunt's  forces,  I  determined 
to  go  to  Springfield  at  once  and  take  command  in 
person  of  the  united  forces,  and  'in  coq|unction 


with  General  Steele  to  drive  the  enemy  not  only  ^>eing  in  position  to  attend  to  the  State  in  general 


from  Missouri  but  from  the  Arkansas  valley.  At 
the  moment  of  my  departure  I  received  a  oommu- 
nication  from. the  General-in-Chief  directing  me  to 
oommunicate  with  General  Steele  and  endeavor 
to  arrange  some  plan  of  cooperatioa  with  my 
troops.  I  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to 
General  Steele,  at  Jielena,  (of  which  the  inclosed, 
marked  ^^A,"  is  a  copy,)  ui^ging  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action. 

I  had  long  been  promised  that  a  diversion  •in 
my  favor,  on  the  part  of  the  force  at  Helena, 
would  be  made  by  a  movement  into  the  interior 
of  Arkansas,  and  had  repeatedly  and  urgently  re- 
quested that  it  might  not  be  longer  delayed.  I 
was  apprehensive  that  even  then  the  movement 
had  been  too  long  delayed  to  be  effectual,  and 
presumed  that  the  cause  of  this  delay  must  be 
that  the  Commanding  General  at  Helena  did  not 
regard  his  foree  as  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

I  therefore  suggested  that  the  force  at  Helena 
should  be  thrown  between  the  enemy  and  my 
troops  at  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla,  where  it  could 
be  reinforced  by  the  latter,  and  thus  be  made 
strong  enough  for  the  desired  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  cover  my  base  of  operations  and 
the  Rolla  and  Springfield  line.  I  had  no  thought 
of  asking  for  a  part  of  General  Steele's  force  sim- 
ply to  assist  me  in  holding  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla, 
but  to  place  him  in  a  condition  to  move  immedi- 
ately and  effectually  on  Little  Rock  if  he  were 
not  already  prepared  to  do  sa  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  only  construction  that  can  be  put  upon 
mv  letter  to  General  Steele  and  my  subsequent 
telegram  to  Gen.  Curtis,  (a  copy  of  which  is  here* 
with  inclosed  and  marked  *'  B,'')  although  they 
seem  to  have  been  misunderstood.  This  misap- 
prehension is  the  only  reason  for  my  alluding  to 
the  matter  here. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  date  of  my  let- 
ter to  Genend  Steele,  Kansas  and  Missouri  were 
not  in  the  same  department,  and  that  even  at  the. 
date  of  my  telegram  to  General  Curtis,  General 
Blunt's  force  had  not  been  placed  under  my  com- 
mand. 

My  force  at  Springfield  was  quite  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  its  front  I  had  ordered 
three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  to  Rolla, 
to  hold  that  place  until  General  Steele's  movement 
should  render  it  secure,  and  then  to  join  me  at 
Springfield.  Subsequently  General  Curtis  placed 
he  ^nsaa  division  under  my  command,  and  re- 
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tained  the  three  regiments  of  infantry  at  RoUa, 
making  tiie  fbrce  there  and  within  supporting  dis 
tance  about  seven  thousand  strong ;  quite  suffi 
dent  for  its  defence. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  Major-Gen. 
Curtis  assumed  oommand  of  the  department  of 
the  Missouri.  I  had  already  on  the  twenty-third, 
in  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  directed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marsh,  who  was  in  charge  of  my  office  in 
St  Louis,  to  furnish  General  Curtis  with  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  General  Steele,  and  to  give  htm  ' 
full  information  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mis- 
souri 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  department 


better  than  myself,  I  requested  to  be  relieved 
firom  the  command  of  the  district  of  Missouri  and 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  that  of  the  troops  in  the 
field  in  the  South-west 

This  request  was  granted,  and  my  oommand 
of  the  distnct  of  Missouri  ceased  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  September,  1862. 

The  effective  ibrce  under  my  command  ^t  and 
near  Springfield  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
in^ntiy,  five  thousand  six  hundred  cavalry,  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery— snaking  a  total  of  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred. 

Of  this  force  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
required  to  guard  the  line  of  communication  with 
Rolla  and  the  d6p6t  of  supplies  at  Springfield, 
leaving  me  eight  tiiousand  tlu>ee  hundred  men  for 
active  operations.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry  wereu 
however,  incomplete  in  their  organisation  ana 
equipment,  and  could  not  take  the  field  until 
some  time  later. 

A  brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  Brown,  and 
two  bri^hdes  of  General  Blunt's  command  under 
General  Salomon  and  Colonel  Weer,  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sarcoxie,  in  observation  of  the  enemy's 
force,  which  had  advanced  as  fiur  as  Newtonia. 

General  Curtis  having  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  September  placed  General  Blunt's  com- 
mand subject  to  my  orders,  I  immediately  request* 
ed  General  Blunt  to  send  forward  all  available 
reenforcements  to  Sarcoxie,  informing  him^that 
I  would  join  hhn  there  with  a  considerable  force; 
I  immediately  organized  a  division,  about  six 
thousand  strong,  (including  General  Brown's  bri- 
gade,) under  command  of  General  Totten,  and 
sent  it  onward  on  the  thirtieth  of  September. 

On  the  thirtieth  a  small  force  sent  out  by  Gen. 
Salomon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  be- 
came engaged  with  a  greatiy  superior  force  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Newtonia,  and  suffered 
severely. 

General  Salomon  moved  forward  to  their  sup- 
port with  the  ^remainder  of  his  force,  and  de- 
spatched to  Colonel  G.  H.  Hall,  M.S.M.,  (then 
commanding  General  Brown's  brigade^)  for  assist- 
ance. 

General  Salomon  reached  the  scene  of  action 
at  twelve  o'clock  m.,  and  renewed  the  engagement, 
which  continued  until  near  sunset,  witiiout  seri« 
ous  loss  on  our  side,  when  General  Salomon  re* 
tired  from  the  field  plosely  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
At  this  moment  Colonel  Hall  arrived  upon  -the 
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Md  with  Abcmt  fifteen  hundred  evrahj,  and 
0»pUin  MuxphVfi  battery  atttoked  the  eaemjin 
flank  and  chewed  his  adTanoe,  and  dffeaioally 
covered  the  retreat  of  Genend  Salomooi's  hr%ade. 
Colonel  Hall  deatfYea  oommendation  for  the  ^effi- 
ct^t  aernoe  tesideml  on  that  ooeuiaiL 

The  entire  folsoaeDgaged  on  ottr  sideiraaAbailt 
four  thouaand  fire  hunmd  aieiL 

The  eociny  diapl^rod  ele^^n  repmetita  of  car- 
airy  and  one  battery  of  arti]lB^--pn4i)ahly  about' 
seren  thousand  men. 

Gaining  hnperfect  tidinga  of  this  affiuf,  and  ap- 
prehending that  the  enemy  might  press  his  soe- 
eeas  and  do  us  great  dalM|go»  I  steted  on  the 
uoming  of  ib»  fint  ^f  October,  overtook  Genenlt 
Totten*s  division,  and  ptoeeeded  with  it  to  Cido- 
nel  HaU*s  oiunp,  fire  miles  east  of  fiarooaeie,  reach- 
Log  that  plaoe  on  the  evemngof  the  saoond  Go- 
*tober.  To  my  great  satisfiwtioo,  I  was  there 
UMt  the  next  morning  by  Gen.  Blunt,  who  had 
pleased  Ibrward  npidly  tern  Fort  So6tt  with 
small  reSnforoements. 

My  feioe  was  now  about  ten  thouauid  Strang; 
that  of  tilie  enemy  variously  estimated  At  fiom 
thirteen  to  twenty  thousand  at  Kawtooia.  I  .had 
reliable  infbmuitioa  that  Bains,  with  his  Ibroe  of 
infimby  and  artillery,  waa  coming  up  to  Newto- 
nia,  and  had  fNrobaUy  already  moved  at  that 

After  a  brief  oonsultatei  with  Genersl  Blunt, 
it  was  dedded  to  moire  upon  the  enemy  that 
night  and  attach  him  at  daylight  ^e  next  morn- 
ing. Genttal  Blunf S  division  enteredthe  pmirie 
on  which  Nawtonia  is  situated  from  the  north  and 
west  in  three  columns,  and  General  Totten's  di- 
vision in  a  single  cofaimn  from  the  east  Rains 
had  &iled  to  coma  up  as  ordered,  and  the  enemy, 
in  antidpation  of  our  attack,  had  sent  their  bag- 
gage to  the  tear,  and  were  preparing  to  retreat 

Our  cavalry  and  artillery  immediately  chsi^sed 
Upon  <he  enemy,  the  latter  fleeing  precipitately 
across  the  prairie,  and  ascaping  into  the  timber 
some  three  ufles  from  the  town. 

A  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  light  howitxers 
was  pu^^  Ibrward  in  puraidt,  haiassing  the  en- 
emy and  inflicting  upon  him  oonsiderable  loss, 
until  he  was  driven  through  Pineville  into  Ar- 
kansas. Our  loss  in  this  aflSur  was  only  four 
wounded;  that  of  the  enemy  could  hot  be  asoer- 
tained,  as  the  flght  extended  over  thirty  mUes  of 
timbered  count^.  Eighteen  of  the  enemy^s  dead 
were  left  in  the  road. 

On  leaving  Springfield  I  had  only  hoped  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  General  Blunt^  and  occupy  « 
position  far  enough  in  advance  to  cover  both  Fort 
Scott  and  Springfield^  and  thus  saoure  the  ground 
we  held  until  the  arrival  of  reenforoements,  which 
were  on  their  way  fi^m  Fort  Leavenwortli,  and 
those  for  wiiich  I  had  asked  Goneiml  Curtis  from 
BoUa. 

But  from  information  gained  at  and  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  affiur  at  Newtonia,  it  was  evident 
that  our  movements  were  in  advance  of  the  ene- 
my *s  preparation  to  meet  us ;  that  hb  huge  mass 
of  aonscripts  had  not  yet  received  arms,  and  that 
iiawaa  ftr  from  being  leaidy  to  eatry  oat  his  plan 


for  the  invasion  of  Missomi  I  was  idsoaaMsIM 
tluit  my  foroe,  small  as  it  was,  waa  moreftrndda* 
ble  than  that  4)f  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his 
great  superiority  in  numbers. 

I  therefore  cniered  Genend  HerMm,  with  all 
4he  available  feioe  left  at  Springfield,  to  more 
ibrward  toward  CassviUe^Wlikh  point  he  rvadiad 
enthefeurtotnth.  Themain  column  had  reached 
Hie  same  point  on  tiie  twelfth. 

Havhig  obtained  rettable  information  that  the 
enemy  weve -concentrating  at  Cross  Helhiwa,  and 
woula  probably  mske  a  stand  near  that  point,  I 
moved  Ihrwara  to  the  oki  battte-fpound  of  F^ 
BidjfpB  en  the  seventeenth  October.  From  this 
pk^  I  sent  forward  a  strong  cavalry  reconnois- 
sanoa,  which  returned  on  the  eighteenth  of  Octo- 
ber. I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  divided  his 
foreea,  sending  a  detachment  of  oavalrv  and  artil* 
lery,  under  Cooper,  in  the  direction  <h  MaysviQe, 
evidently  ibr  tiie  purpose  of  SttSring  our  Fort 
Scott  Une,  while  Rains,  with  the-main  bodyof  in- 
fimtiy  and  artillery,  and  aenmllcavalrTforoe,  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  or  three  thousand  cavalry  had 
been  left  in  our  front  to  conceal'  these  movements. 
I  hnmeifiately  sent  General  Blunt,  with  Colonel 
WeerSi  and  Colonel  Cloud's  brigades,  in  pursuit 
of  CoefMT,  and  marefaed  with  General  Totten  and 
General  Hemn's  divisions  toward  Huntsville^ 
leaving  General  Salomon^  brigade,  of  Blunt*  s  dl- 
visbm,  at  Pea  Ridge. 

General  Blunt^  after  a  hard  nightfs  march,  at- 
tacked Cooper  in  his  camp  at  Old  Fort  Wayne^ 
near  ICaysville,  and  after  a  short*  but  sharp  en- 
gagement captured  all  his  artifiery,  (four  pieces^) 
and  completely  routed  turn.  The  enemy  fled  in 
great  disorder  across  the  Arkansas  River  to  Fort 
Gibson.  General  Blont*s  loss  was  very  small ; 
that  of  the  enemy  considerable.  The  details  of 
this  gallant  afiair  are  given  in  General  Blunts  of- 
ficial report,  abready  transsaitted  to  department 
headquarters  Tliis  brilliant  success  illustrated 
in  a  high  degree  the  energy  and  gMbmtiy  lor  which 
Genertd  Blunt  and  his  division  are  so  justly  ode- 
bxated. 

After -an  almost  continuous  mardi  of  twenty- 
four  hours*  dxtfation  over  White  River  Mountains, 
Gens.  Totten*s  and  Herron^^s  ^visitms  reached  a 
point  eight  miles  west  of  HuntsvlUe,  whtore  tiie 
enemy  had  encamped  the  day  hdbreL  The  next 
morning  my  advance  was  pushed  forward  to 
HuntsviUe,  where  it  found  a  small  number  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  fled  upon  our  approach. 
We  now  learned  that  the  enemy  was  retreath^ 
across  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Osark, 
jmd  had  no  intention  of  giving  us  battle  until  re- 
enforcements  should  arriva  Further  pursuit 
being  therefore  useless,  and  even  imposnblo  td 
any  oonsiderable  extent,  I  marched  via  Benton- 
ville  road  to  Cross  Hollows  and  Osage  Springs^ 
reaching  those  places  on  the  twenty-second  Oc- 
tober. 

This  expedition  to  Huntsville  resulted  in  jpain- 
ing  the  important  information  that  Gen.  Hin£nan 
hA  just  returned  to  his  command,  and  that  the 
recent  movements  had  been  tmder  Wa  orders; 
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that  a  udmB.  mippXy  of  arms  and  clothing  for  tde 
conscripts  had  arriyed  at  Osark;  that  McRms 
with  a  br^;ade  of  troops,  would  be  up  in  a  few 
dv^  and  that  McBride  and  Parsons,  who  had 
recently  been  threatening  Pilot  Knob  and  Rolla, 
were  ateo  en  route  to  join  Hindnan*8  oommand, 
with  fix>m  three  to  four  thousand  men. 

These  reports,  not  credited  at  first,  were  so 
corroborated  in  a  few  days  as  to  leare  little  doubt 
of  their  truth.  Hayii^  learned  that  there  were 
stifl  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry north  of  the  mountains,  encamped  on  the  main 
fork  of  White  River,  about  eight  miles  from  Fay- 
•tterille,  I  sent  Gen.  Herron,  with  all  the  avau- 
able  cavalry  of  his  division  across  the  White  Ri- 
ver tfountsins  to  strike  the  onemr  in  rear;  and 
Gen.  Totten,  with  the  cavalry  of  his  division  and 
battery  of  artaiery,  na  Fayetteville  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  while  the  remainder  of  General 
Totten's  division  moved  forward  at  the  same  time 
lo  Fayetteville  to  support  the  cavalry  if  necessa- 
ry. General  Herron  reached  the  enemy's  camp 
at  early  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  and  immediately  attadc^  them  with  sudi 
vigor  that,  notwithstanding  their  greatly  superior 
numbers,  they  were  quickly  driven  from  their 
camp  and  retreated  rapidly  into  the  mountains. 
They  were  pursued  several  miles  by  a  portion  of 
Clenend  Herron's  command. 

General  Totten's  force  did  not  get  up  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  engagement  , 

Our  loss  was  five  wounded,  (one  mortally.) 
The  enemy  left  eight  killed  and  seven  wounded 
on  the  field.  AH  their  camp  equipage  was  de- 
stroyed by  our  troops — a  severe  loss  to  them. 

Chir  troops  engaged  in  this  affair  were  of  the 
First  Iowa  cavalry  and  Seventh  militia  cavalry. 
Total,  about  one  thousand  men.  General  Herron 
and  his  men  deserve  special  mention  for  the  en- 
ergy ftud  gidlantry  displayed. 

We  had  now  driven  the  last  of  the  enemy'd 
scattered  forees  across  the  mountains,  where  it 
was  impraotioaUe  to  follow  them  .with  any  valua- 
ble result  untQ  corresponding  mdvebients,  not 
yet  begun,  in  Eastern  Arkansas  should  enable  us 
to  open  communication  with  Little  Rock,  and 
dnw  our  supplies  from,  that  direction.  Nothing 
could  be.done  but  await  future  events. 

Information  recently  obtained  had  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  enemy  was  receiving  consider- 
able reinforcements,  and  making  preparations  to 
CQpitest  with  us  the  possession  of  Xorth*westem 
Arkansas  and  South-western  Missouri. 

I  therefore  determined,  while  keeping  ipy  ^vi- 
flions  in  supporting  distance,  to  occupy  positions 
north  of  the  mountains,  where  corn  and  wheat 
could  be  obtained,  retiring  sloWly  as  these  sup- 
plies should  be  exhausted,  until  a  further  advance 
should  become  practicable,  or  the  enemy  should 
get  ready  to  give  us  battle. 

The  enemy's  effective  force  was  at  this  timOi 
Gncluding  those  en  route  to  Join  him,  and  of 
whidi  I  mul  information,)  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  would  be  increased  to  twenty-five  or 
twenty-d^t  thousand  should  he  get  arms  for  his 
•smenpta.    My  tffeel&ve  force  was  about  sixteen 


thousand,  but  much  superior  to  that  of  the  _. 
my  in  artillery,  and  in  effldency  of  tvoopa.  by  this 
time  well-disdplined  and  inured  to  fttigne  by 
constant  active  service.  Hence  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  result  of  a  battle,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  enemy  should  be  pleased  to 
give  it 

^  Accordingly,  on  the  thirtieth,  I  took  up  poei- 
tions  at  Cross  Hollows,  Osage  Spring,  and  Prai« 
rie  Creek,  a  short  distance  west  of  fientonville^ 

In  compliance  with  orders  trom  ihe  M^or-Gen- 
eral  commanding  the  department,  on  ^e  third  of 
November  I  directed  Gmieral  Totten's  and  Her- 
ron's  divisions  to  mardi  at  once  to  Crime  Credc, 
near  Springfidd,  Gen.  Bluat's  ditisioD  i;^maiDiag 
in  the  north-western  part  of  Aricaiisas. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  November  I  was  di- 
rected to  move  with  Totten's  .and  fierron*s  divi- 
sions, via  Ozark,  iowSrd  Huston,  in  Texas  Coun- 
ty. The  command  had  only  r^ched  Oeark  when 
a  report  fit>m  General  Blunt  that  the  i^emy  was 
advandng  upon  him  caused  the  order  to  be  coun- 
termand^ and  the  two  divisions  to  mardi  to  the 
support  of  Gen.  Blunt  The  report  of  Gen.  Blunt 
proved  prematiffe,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
halted  at  Crane  Creek,  where  they  were  on  tiie 
twentieth  ofNovetmbw,  when  sickness  compelled 
me  to  relinquish,  at  least  temporarily,  mr  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  fixmtier  and  the  oistrict 
of  the  South-weiit  Missouri. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  fedings,  as 
wdl  as  to  a  gallant  army,  were  I  to  close  tms  re- 
port without  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to 
the  able  generals  and  to  the  gallant  ofiBoers  and 
men  composing  the  army  of  the  frontier. 

To  my  division  commanders,  Genertds  Blunt, 
HoTon,  and  Totten^  am  I  and  the  country  under 
special  obligations  for  their  prompt  and  cordial  co- 
operation with  me  in  the  disdiaige  of  every  duty. 
While  deeply  regretting  my  (to  me)  unfortunate 
absence,  it  affords  me  great  gratification  to  know 
tiiat  my  noble  little  army  hM,  under  the  gallant 
Blunt  and  Herron,  added  another  and  greater 
proof  of  its  high  qualities  in  the  luu^'fought  bat- 
tle and  brilliant  victory  over  greatly  superior  nuok- 
hers  on  the  memorable  field  of  FayettoviUe. 


Doc.  55. 


•       CONFISCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Skadqvartbks  DiPjumnEVT  or  vta  TACBm.  > 
8AJC  FRiJioaoo,  April  M,18i£     f 

Whereae^  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  undersigned,  that  there  are  certain  persons, 
either  holding  office  under  the  rebel  government 
or  aiding  and  abetting  tlie  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  person  or  persons  are  own- 
ers of  real  estate  or  personal  property  within  the 
limits  of  this  Military  DeparUnent :  It  is  hereby 
declared  that  all  such  estates  or  property  avu 
subject  to  coiffiscation  for  ihe  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  further  declared.  That  all  sales  or  tmiLS^ 
fcrs  of  real  estate  or  personal  property,  liy  uuy 
person  or  persons  holding  office  ufider  the  lulicl 
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govemment,  or  who  may  be  aiding  and  assisting 
the  enemies  of  the  Union,  whether  made  by  them 
personally  or  by  their  agents,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  0^-  Wright, 

Brlgadler-0«nena  United  SUtei  Army  ComnuDding. 


Doc.  66. 


THE  BRITISH  NEUTRALITY  LAWS. 

PROCLAMATION  FOR  THB  BAUAUA8. 

Jiakama  iaand«.—B^  BU  Bacetllmov  Ckarle§  Joh»  Bay- 
<#y,  Ag.,  O^emor  and  Cofnmana§r-if^€hitf  in  and 
»eer  the  Mid  lalfwdt;  Chancellor,  Viee-Admiral,  and 
Ordinary  a  J.  Bayley^  qf  th%  tame,  a  Proclamation, 

Whereas,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  has  transmitted  for  my  guidance  the 
following  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  Ri^ht  Hon- 
orable &r\  Russell,  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs : 

FoKBO*  OmoB,  Jan.  81, 1808. 

Mr  Lord  Duke  :  Her  Majesty  being  fully  de- 
termined to  observe  the  duties  of  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  existing  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  calling  themselves  the  con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  being,  moreover, 
resolved  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
Her  Miyesty's  harbors,  ports,  and  coasts,  and  the 
waters  within  Her  Majesty's  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  warlike  purposes  of  either  bel- 
ligerent, has  commanded  me  to  communicate  to 
your  Grace,  for  your  guidance,  the  following 
rules,  which  are  to  be  treated  and  enforced  as 
Her  Majesty's  orders  and  directions. 

Her  Majesty  is  pleased  further  to  command 
that  these  rules  shall  be  put  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  on 
and  after  Thursday,  the  sixth  day  of  February 
next,  and  in  Her  Majesty's  territories  and  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  seas  six  days  after  the  day 
when  the  Governor,  or  other  chief  authority  of 
each  of  such  territories  or  possession  respective- 
ly, shall  have  notified  and  published  the  same, 
stating  in  such  notification  that  the  said  rules  are 
to  be  obeyed  by  all  persons  within  the  same  ter- 
ritories and  possessions. 

1.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  hos- 
tilities between  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  of  North- America  and  the  States  calling 
themselves  the  confederate  States  of  America,  or 
until  Her  Migesty  shall  otherwise  order,  no  ships 
of  war  or  privateers  belonging  to  either  of  the 
belligerents  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  remain 
in  the  port  of  Nassau,  or  in  any  other  port,  road- 
stead, or  waters  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  except  by 
special  leave  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  or  in  case  of  stress  of  weather.  If  any 
such  vessel  should  enter  any  such  port,  road- 
stead, or  waters,  by  special  leave  or  under  stress 
of  weather,  the  authorities  of  the  place  snail  re- 
quire her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  with- 
out permitting  her  to  take  in  any  supplies  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use. 

If^  at  the  time  when  this  order  is  first  notified 


in  the  Bahama  Islands,  there  shall  be  any  such 
vessel  already  within  any  port,  roadstead,  or  wa- 
ters of  those  islands,  the  Governor  shall  give  no- 
tice to  such  vessel  to  depart,  and  shall  require 
her  to  put  to  sea  within  such  time  as  he  uiall, 
under  the  circumstances,  consider  proper  and  rea- 
sonable. If  there  shall  then  be  ships  of  war  or 
privateers  belonging  to  both  the  said  belligerents 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty, 
in  or  near  the  said  port,  roadstead,  or  waters,  the 
Governor  shall  fix  the  order  of  time  in  which  such 
vessels  shall  depart  No  such  vessel  of  either 
belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to  put  to  sea  untH 
after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  when  the  last  preceding  vessd  of 
the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  be 
a  ship-of-war,  or  privateer,  or  merchant  ship) 
which  shall  have  left  the  same  port,  roadstead,  or 
waters  a(yacent  thereto,  shall  have  passed  beyond 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Miyesty. 

2.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  hos- 
tilities between  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  of  North-America  and  the  States  calling 
themselves  the  confederate  States  of  America,  all 
ships-of-war  and  privateers  of  either  belligerent 
are  prohibited  from  making  use  of  any  port  or 
roadstead  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  or  in  the  Channel  Islands,  or  in 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  foreign  posses- 
sions or  dependencies,  or  of  any  waters  subject 
to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown, 
as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for  any  warlike 
purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  fa- 
cilities of  warlike  equipment ;  and  no  ship-of-war 
or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  sail  jout  of  or  leave  any  port,  road- 
stead, or  waters,  subject  to  British  jurisdicUon, 
from  which  any  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent 
(whether  the  same  shall  be  a  ship-of-war,  or  pri- 
vateer, or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously 
departed,  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least 
twenty  four  hours  from  tjie  departure  of  such 
last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  Her  Majesty. 

If  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  bellige- 
rent shall,  after  the  time  when  this  order  shall  be 
first  notified  and  put  in  force  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies  and  foreign  possessions  and  depend- 
encies of  Her  Majesty  respectively,  enter  any 
port,  roadstead,  or  waters  belonging  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  coIo-' 
nies,  or  foreign  possessions  or  dependencies,  such 
vessel  sball  be  required  to  depart  and  put  to  sea 
within  twenty -four  hours  after  her  entrance  into 
such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters,  except  in  case  of 
stress^  of  weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions 
or  things  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  her 
crew,  or  repairs,  in  either  of  wliich  cases  the  au- 
thorities of  the  port,  or  of  the  nearest  port,,  fas 
the  case  may  be,)  sliall  require  her  to  put  to  sea 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  of  twenty -four  hours,  without  permitting 
her  to  take  in  supplies  beyond  what  may  be  ne* 
cessary  for  her  immediate  use ;  and  no  such  yea* 
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sel  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain  within 
British  waters  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall 
continue  in  any  such  port,  roadstead,  or  waters 
for  a  longer  period  thiui  twenty-four  hours  ailer 
her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  completed ; 
protnded,  nevertheless,  that  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  shall  be  any  vessels  (whether  ships-of-war, 
privateers,  or  merchant  ships)  of  both  the  said 
belligerent  parties  in  the  same  port,  roadstead,  or 
waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her 
Majesty,  there  shall  be  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  between  the  departure 
therefrom  of  any  such  vessel  (whether  a  ship-of- 
war,  a  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship)  of  the  one 
belligerent,  and  the  subsequent  departure  there- 
from of  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  the  other 
belligerent ;  and  the  times  hereby  limited  for  the 
depiurture  of  such  ships-of-war  and  privateers  re- 
spectively shall  always,  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
extended  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  for  giving 
effect  to  this  proviso,  but  not  further  or  other- 
wise. 

4.  No  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  bellige- 
rent shall  hereafter  be  permitted,  while  in  any 
port,  roadstead,  or  waters  subject  to  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  to  take  in  any 
supplies,  except  provisions  and  such  other  things 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her 
crew ;  and  except  so  much  coal  only  as  may  be 
sufiBcient  to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port 
of  her  own  country,  or  to  some  nearer  destina- 
tion ;  and  no  coal  shall  be  again  supplied  to  any 
such  ship-of-war  or  privateer,  in  the  same  or  any 
other  port,  roadstead,  or  waters  subject  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  without 
special  permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  time  when  such  coal  may 
have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  British  wa- 
ters as  aforesaid.    I  have,  etc, 

Russell. 
ffii  Grace  the  Duhe  of  NefsciutU^  etc.,  etc,,  etc 

Now,  therefore,  I  do  hereby  issue  this  my  pro- 
clamation, notifying  and  publishing  the  for^^ing 
despatch  for  general  information  and  the  guidance 
of  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whom  it  may 
in  any  wise  concern  or  affect,  to  the  intent  that 
they  may  respectively  take  notice  of  the  same 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said 
Bahama  Islands,  at  Nassau,  in  the  Island  of  New- 
Providence,  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the 
.year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Her 
If i^jesty's  reign.    By  His  Excellency's  command. 

C.  R.  Nesbitt, 

Ooloolal  Becretery. 


Doc.  57. 
COL.  STREIGHrS  EXPEDITION. 

lOUBNAL    OF   H.    BRBIDENTHAL,    8EKGEANT    00.     A, 
THIRD   OHIO   VOL.    INFANTRY. 

McsniBBflBOBO,  Tmh.,  April  6, 1868. 

CoNSTDCRABLE  excitcmcnt  has  been  caused  to- 
day by  the  intelligence  that  our  raiment,  (Third  I 


0.  V.  infantry,)  with  several  others,  had  been 
selected  for  a  secret  expedition.  This  evening 
we  received  orders  to  turn  over  all  our  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  and  be  in  readiness  to  leave  to- 
morrow, "at  a  moment's  warning."    .     .     . 

April  T,  Ndehville,  Tenn. — All  was  bustle  this 
morning  early,  as  we  proceeded  to  leave  camp. 
After  leaving  we  were  placed  upon  the  cars,  and 
after  a  few  hours*  rough  riding,  we  were  halted 
two  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  are  now  bivou- 
acked for  the  night     .    .     . 

April  8. — ^This  day  has  been  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  the  expedition. 

April  9. — ^We  have  been  busy,  preparing  for 
a  raid  "  somewhere."  Details  have  been  made 
to  assist  in  shipping  our  animals,  saddles,  etc.  .  . 

April  10.-—  .  .  This  four  p.m.  a  forward 
movement  was  ordered,  and  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  for  the  river,  passing  through  the  city, 
and  depositing  all  our  surplus  personal  effects  in 
a  warehouse  for  safe  keeping,  unUl  we  shall  re- ' 
turn  from  the  "  raid."  We  were  placed  on  board 
of  the  steamers  Nashville,  Hazel  Dell,  and  Au- 
rora. We  found  the  lower  deck  crowded  with 
mules — the  odor  of  which  was  not  agreeable  to 
our  "oil-factories,"  as  old  Mother  Partington 
would  say ;  but  as  we  were  much  &tigued  we 
made  our  beds  side  by  side  with  our  long-eared 
friends,  and  soon  were  in  the  realm  of  Mor- 
pheus.   .    •    . 

April  11.  .  .  .  Morning,  bright  and  ear- 
ly our  fleet,  numbering  about  twenty  vessels,  took 
up  the  line  of  steamboats  for  down  the  river.  All 
went  smoothly  on  ;  but  we  proceeded  slowly,  as 
we  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack.  We  saw  nu- 
merous wrecks  of  steamboats,  which  the  rebels 
have  recently  captured  of  us  and  destroyed. 
Among  the  number  were  those  captured  last  Jan- 
uary at  Harpeth  Shoals,  containing  our  wounded, 
which  the  drunken  secesh,  after  firing  into  them, 
taking,  then  maltreating  the  wounded,  and  after- 
ward destroying  the  boats.  So  much  for  boasted 
Southern  chivalry ;  pshaw  I  We  arrived  at  eleven 
A.M.  at  Clarksville,  and  remained  until  two  p.m. 
The  place  is  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  our  troops. 
This  afternoon  we  steamed  down  to  Palmyra,  and 
landed  the  greater  part  of  our  forces,  which  con- 
sist of  the  Fifty-first  and  Seventy-third  Indiana, 
the  Eightieth  Illinois,  and  Third  Ohio  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  companies  of  the  First  Tennessee 
cavalry,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  brass  twelve- 
pound  howitzers.  This  small  town  of  Palmyra 
was  recently  reduced  to  ruins  bv  our  forces  for 
some  depredations  the  inhabitants  had  committed 
The  scene  of  getting  the  mules  6ff  the  boat  wm 
ineffably  ludicrous,  beggaring  all  descripllon,  and 
will  have  to  be  imagined.  The  raif)  is  pouring 
down,  and,  fortunately  for  some  of  us,  our  com- 
pany remains  on  the  boat  We  leave  to-mor- 
row.   .    .    . 

April  18. — This  morning  early,  part  of  the  ou^ 
fit  was  unshipped,  to  supply  those  with  the  ne- 
cessary articles  for  an  overland  journey  to  Fort 
Henry.  Three  companies  were  detailed  to  accom- 
pany the  fiect  In  the  afternoon  we  were  on  our 
way  for  Smithland,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  ^ver. 
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In  the  evening  w«  pa»<4e<lFort  DoneLson,  the  place 
\Thich  has  been  hohored  with  a  niche  in  history 
and  in  Aong,  and  mmU  ever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  a  fVee  and  happy  people,  as  being 
the  spot  where  victory,  accompanied  by  ao  much 
glory,  throwing  her  bright  halo  around  our  starry 
Hog,  and  placing  a  lustrous  chaplet  of  laurel  on 
the  brow  of  Grant  and  his  brave  boys.  We  fired 
a  volley  as  we  passed  in  honor  of  the  braves  who 
slumber  sweetly  in  the  graves  of  patriots,  and  for 
those  who  are  now  watching,  under  the  same 
chieftain  in  another  field,  the  honor,  glory,  and 
fame  of  our  beloved  country.  All  honor  to  the 
heroes  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  although  it  was  not 
our  fortune  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  hei:e,  ^lid  had  not  the  names  of  Fort  Don* 
elson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  luka,  inscribod  upon 
our  old  colors  waving  there,  which  bears  evidence 
of  the  storm  of  battle  of  Chaplin  Hills  aild  Mur- 
fi-eesboro  upon  their  tattered  fblds,  ^et  we  are 
proud  to  speak  of  your  deeds  of  heroic  bravery, 
never  for  4  moijient  doubting  that^  with  such  a 
record  behind  you;  but  you  will  ever  be  ready, 
when  the  time  $hall  come,  to  move  with  your  in- 
domitable chieftain  Grant,  ^immediately  upon  the 
onem^' s  works. *'  We  arrived  at  Smithland  about 
midnight,  and' cast  anchor.     .    .    . 

April  12. — Our  flotilla  has  been  engaged  all 
day  in  coaling.  A»  soitae  of  our  boats  were  push- 
ing out  from  the  barges,  there  occurred  one  of 
those  sad  accidents  soeoMraon  in  river  life,  death 
from  drowning.  I  give  thi&  iUcident  to  illustrate 
the  effect  and  power  which  circumsUnces  or  men's 
prejudices  exercise  over  their  sympathies.  As  I 
said  above,  we  were  pushing  out  when  we  were 
startled  by  the  cry :  **  A  man  overboard,  a  soldier 
is  drowning  I^'  Then  the  sad  news  came  up  that 
he  had  sunken  beneath  the  boat,  and  would  in- 
evitably be  lost.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
his  being  a  soldier,  they  said,  for  there  was  his 
hat  One  would  say,  *^  Poor  fellow !  he  has  at 
Ust  gone  to  his  long  home,"  and  so  th^  expres-' 
sions  of  deep  Qorroil^  passed ;  we  all  felt  unfeigned 
grief  for  his  loss.  Said  one  fellow  by  mo,  who 
never  before  Was  known  to  manifWit  any  feeling 
save  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  who  never  shed  a 
tear  of  regret  unless  on  account  of  bad  *^  spirits,'*  as 
his  eye  gprew  moist :  **  Poor  fellow  I  I  never  wit- 
ness, such  unfortunate  accidents  but  what  it  un- 
nerves me ;  and  just  to  think  that  he  ban  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  battle-field  but  to  die  in  this 
manner.  But  just  as  he  had  completed  this 
commendable  burst  of  feeling,  the  tenible  news 
reached  them  that  in  the  place  of  it  being  a  poor 
soldier,  it  proved*  to  be  *^  nothing  but  a  n^ro." 
To  some  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  nave 
\ritnessed  the  quick  revulsion  of  countenance  of 
the  bystanders,  for  instead  of  their  former  elong^ 
ation  they  assumed  rathoi'  a  condemnatory  and 
sarcastic  one,  as  they  growled  out,  **  Humph  t 
nothing  but  ^  nigger,"  and  the  poor  fellow  espe- 
cially mentioned  above  went  doWn  to.the  bar  to 
*  liquor,"  no  doubt  to  Console  his  wounded  pride 
for  expressing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  son  of 
Ham.  I  just  thought  how  unfortunate  it  was  that 
a  man  of  great  mind,  refined  feelings,  and  exalted 


opinion  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on race,  should  bo  betrayed  into  such  a  humili- 
Ating  act  as  to  take  any  notice  of  those  beinjra 
whom,  to  shield  himself  and  spare  the  white  maiv h 
blood,  is  willing  to  have  placed  between  him  and 
the  enemy's  balls  as  a  protection.  Poor  fellow ! 
I  trust  the  whisky  will  prove  a  panacea  to  hix 
wounded  **  feelinks,"  and  in  the  future  will  be 
more  cautious,  and,  like  George  B.  Pugh  in  the 
Kansas  trouble,  ^^  wait  for  the  facts."  We  have 
tied  up  at  Smithland  for  the  night,  awaiting  or- 
ders. 

April  U.—  .  .  .  Our  fleet  left  Smithland 
at  four  A.M.,  and  anchored  at  Paducah,  twelve 
miles,  at  sIji;  a.m.  £vening< — we  have  been  lyiogf 
here,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  EUet's  Ma- 
rine brigade,  consisting  of  five  transports,  t^iro 
gunboats,  and  a  ram,  wbioh  are  to  be  our  convoy 
up  the  Tennessee.  Six  p.m. — The  fleet  has  just 
come  in,  and  we  leave  on  the  morrow.     .     .     . 

April  15,  .  .  .  Our  *^  navy"  left  Paducali 
at  ton  o'clock  a.m.,  and  are  now  (six  p.m.)  steam- 
ing up  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rain  is  coming 
down  in  toireats,  which  will  aid  us  much  if  we 
go  far  up.    .    .     . 

April  16. —     .    .  We  arrived  at  Fort 

Henry  at  midnight,  distant  fh>m  Paducah  sev- 
enty-five miles.  The  day  has  been  employed  in 
shipping  a  large  number  of  animals  that  were 
^^confiscated"  by  the  forces  sent  across  from 
Palmyra.  I  went  up  to  see  the  fort,  which  Gen- 
oral  Tilghman  was  forced  to  surrender  after  sixty 
minutes^  bombardment;  its  position  is  good, 
commanding  a  long  reach  of  the  river,  and  shows 
undoubted  evidence  of  having  felt  ^^  Uncle  Sam'a 
Foote,"    ... 

April  18. —  ,  .  .  We  left  onr  moorings  at 
five  A.M.,  for  *^up  the  river."  Nothing  of  much 
interest  occurred  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  witnessed  one  of  the  most  touching  sights  I  have 
ever  seen.  As  we  made  a  bend  in  the  river,  we 
came  in  sight  of  some  two  hundred  Union  refu- 
gees, consisting  of  men;  women,  and  children, 
with  their  scanty  effects  piled  upon  the  bank,  aU 
awaiting  some  friendly  boat  to  transport  them  to 
the  promised  land  of  freedom.  Ad  we  drew  near 
they  assembled  tngethef  in  groups,  (in  families, 
I  suppose,)  and  as  we  passed  they  sent  up  a  shout 
for  our  old  flag  and  the  Union.  Ah !  I  tell  you  it 
stirred  the  blood,  swelled  the  heart;,  and  filled 
every  eye,  and  drew  a  ^ell  (torn  us  of  hearty  ro^ 
sponse,  that  echoed  along  the  valley  and  over  the 
hill-tops'— «n  occurrence  very  seldom  with  die 
boys  now,  as  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  man* 
ifest  enthusiasm  at  every  rag  that  is  waved  ai^ 
them.  Wl;icn  we  reflect  that  these  persons  have 
been  driven  by  the  secesh  fi*om  their  homes  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East-Tennessee,  for 
opinion's  sake,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  from 
tyranny  by  fleeing  from  home  and  all  the  deai 
associations  that  gather  aroutid  that  hallowed 
spot,  and  all  fer  the  sake  of  fk'eedom,  we  say  that 
union  is  worth  all  the  sacrifices  .thai  have  been 
or  will  be  made;  ay,  or  that  can  be  made  for 
its  restoration  and  perpetuity.  So  lei  us  beat 
this  ever  in  mind^  and  stand  firm  and  onitod  U 
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the  list;  for  remember,  that  if  we  sufTer  our- 
selves to  be  divided  by  traitoni  in  the  North,  we 
will  inevitably  be  defeated  at  tlic  South ;  then, 
farewell  forever  the  Union  and  Liberty,  the  hope 
of  all  in  our  own  land,  and  of  the  oppressed  of 
the  whole  world.  Wc  tied  up  for  the  night  at 
Savannah,  at  eight  p;K.    .    .    . 

April  19.—  .  .  .  The  fleet  left  Savan- 
nah at  daylight,  and  passed  Pittsburgh  Landing 
at  eight  a.m.  To  the  passer-by  it  presents  but 
little  evidence  of  being  the  theatre  of  one  of  our 
severest  struggles  for  the  supremacy  during  this 
x^^l1iolt.  It  has  been  too  often  described  for 
me  to  attempt  it  now.  We  stopped  a  few  minutes 
at  Hamburg  Landing,  Tenn.  We  arrived  and 
ttinctod'  at  Eastport  binding  at  flve^  PiX.,  and 
pitched  Our  **  pup  tents  "  on  the  bank.  The  Wl- 
lagCf  which  is  hatf  a  mile  back  on  a- bluff,  is  in.  a 
miserably  dilapidated  condition,  and  we  rendered 
it  more  so,  if  possible,  by  burning  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  fbr  some  depredations  the  inhabit- 
ants had  done — shooting  at  one  of  Our  soldiers,  I 
understand.  Our  animals  and  stores  are  being 
put  ashore,  and  all  is  bustle  around.    .    .    . 

Aprii  20.—  .  .  .  The  day  has  been 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  expedition. 
Details  have  been  mounted  and  sent  out  to  gath- 
er in  all  the  animals  in  the  country ;  otiiers  are 
equipping  the  remainder.  Some  prisoners  taken 
by  Goneraf  Dodge,  near  Bter  River,  were  brought 
in  here  to-day; 

April  21. —  .  .  .  This  a.x.  has  been 
well  employed  in  getting  our  ania^ais,  amounting 
to  several  hundi^  completely  acooutved  and 
mounted,  and  sent  thvough  the  country  toward 
Ckninth,  or  in  the  direction  of  General  Dodge's 
forces;  to  gather  up  all  the  horses  and  mules  for 
wsr  brigade.  Three  iml,  broke  up  camp,  em- 
barked on  Uie  Fllshugh  steamboat  proceeded  up 
the  river  two  mHes;  and  debarked  at  Westport, 
Ala.  It  having  poured  down  rain  while  on  board; 
Ae  ground  was  in  consequence  slimy,  whr^  the 
aoiimils  soon  cut  up  into  deep  mud.  As  tiiece 
were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  to  vusont 
the  whole  eommanct  the  greater  number  of  our 
regiment  (Third  Ohio)  and  part  of  the  Eightieth 
Wno»  were  compelled  to  march  on  foot.  So 
■boot  fl^e  p.n;  we  took  w^  eur  line  of  mavch 
soo^,  toward  General  Dodge,  through  bogs  and 
mud,  over  hills,  etc  ;  the  latter  article  being  pret- 
ty* pJenty.  When  we  had  got  six  or  eight  miles, 
oar  guide  hset  his  way,  ai»d  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  through  rain,  water, 
and  mud,  knee^deep,  and  m  inky  darkness  until 
toward  midnight  ?  having  come  fourteen  miles, 
nnd  being  much  ftctigned,  we  halted  in  the  woods 
for  the  night  I  made  me  a  shelter  by  leaning  a 
few  rails  against  the  i^noe;  and  spreading  a  tent 
<yrer  and  my  oil-doth  under  me,  lay  down,  wet 
S8  I  was,  and  slept,  the  min  making  music  on  my 
rooC 

April  22. —  .  .  .  We  scrambled  out  of 
tfnr  "vhtuous  eeuohes*^  at  dayM^^l  I  made 
mraelf  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and  took  a  cracker. 
We  then  resmned  our  march,  until  five  mileB 
bsottght  us  to  Oeoeval  Dodgers  camp,  situated 


along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, 
about  Uiirty  miles  west  of  Tuscumbiiv  Ala.  Now 
we  are  taking  a  flying  dinner,  as  it  is  reporteo 
that  we  leave  camp  this  p.m.  Evening— k  is  now 
rumored  that  we  remain  here  all  night  The 
country  is  miserably  desolate  and  wild,  full  of 
morasses,  barren  pktin%  and  sterile  hills,  covered 
by  jack  oaks  and  scrubby  pines.  The  weather, 
though,  is  delightful  to-day.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  "expedition"  is  a  hazardous  one;  idso 
that  it  will  require  great  sacrifices  and  impose 
great  privations.  I  don!t  think  we  will  leave 
here  untU  the  greater  portion,  of  the  command 
is  mounted,  then  there  will  be  "  mounting  iu  hot 
haste,"  (and  probably  dis-mounting  too^)  and 
then  off  for  a  raid  upon  -— *--  (I  will  fill  the  blank 
when  this  expedition  is  no  longer  a  secret) 
General  Dodge  ftimished  us  with  a  number  of 
animals,  and  our  scouts  have  brought  in  a  niun- 
ber  more,  which  will  mount  all  of  our  r^ment^ 
but  a  couple  of  companies.    .    .    . 

April  2H.^*  .  .  ..  Geneml  Do^*s  com- 
mand passed  us  early  this  morning  for  Tusoum- 
bitt..  We  followed  at  nine  A.ib,  marching  twenty 
mitea,  through  some  better  oounti^.  hk  places 
we  saw  evidence  of  severs  skirmishing  dend 
horses,  defoced  and'  burned  houses,  etc  We  saw 
com  six  indies  high^  and  it  looked:  healthy,  but 
wheat  and  rye  looked  very  bad;  and  very,  very 
scattsrmg.  We  have  pitched  our  ''  pup  tents  " 
a  day*s  march  nearer  (not  home — heaven  bless 
the  hallowed  spot  and  the  dear  ones  there)  Tus- 
cmnbia,  which  is  nine  miles  distant  While  my 
coffbe  is  cooling  I  mighty  like  some  journalists 
and  other  qui&uncs,  turn  militacy  censor  and 
criticise  what  I  deem,  sonie  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  this  expedition,  but  I  have  no  am- 
bition to  see  myself  employed  in  this  questionat- 
ble  and  most  generally  abused  busmess;  but  re- 
membering that  obedience  and  not  censure  is  the 
duty  of  the  soldier,  and  slso  knowing  that  a  foot 
will,  after  a  fault  has  been  committ^  detect  it, 
whilst  a  wise  man  would  not  have  asen  it  be- 
fore; so  I  will  iPsmain  silent  where  comment 
and  fault-finding  would  be  weaumptuous ;  and 
I  will  exercise  charity  and  hope,  where  I  can- 
not see  wisdom  or  generalship;  hoping  that 
much  good  will  lesuH  from  such  sacnfioes  and 
hardships  made  and  endured  by  all.  My  ooffbe 
is  lukewarm^  and  so^  no  doubt,  ate  my  thoughts 
and  mysell  The  weather  tOfday  has  been  truly 
delightful,  and  the  only  drawback  experienced  by 
u»  reai^i^ttardB  was  caused  by  some  ^  our  carrier 
mules  giving  out  under  their  packs,  thweby  de- 
taining us  considerably^  Nine  v.ic.— Our  com- 
pany (A)  drew  our  animals,  mostly  mules ;  and 
splendid  ones  they  are^  too;  freshly  *'confl8- 
Vaated"  We  got  the  muJes^  and  tite  owners  re- 
ceived the  following  ^'provisional*'  note  to  their 
receipt,  namely : 

'^  The  witliin  aooeumt  is  not  transferable,  and 
payable  only  to  ^e  original  holder  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  upon  undoubted  proof  of  loyalty  tc 
the  Federal  Cfoveinment,  from  within  data 

**A.  D.  Stbbi«rt, 
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I  am  rery  much  inclined  to  belieye  that  this 
'^provisional"  addition  to  this  ** note-hook '*  will 
not  soon  fill  his  crib  or  start  his  plough  in  the 
field ;  fCtr,  seriously,  I  believe  this  raid  upon  the 
plantations  for  our  ^^contributions*'  or  daily 
*'  collections "  raised  from  these  disloyal  scoun- 
drels, will  cause  agriculture  in  this  country  to 
be  seriously  injured,  and  materially  retarded  for 
some  time.    •    •    . 

April  24. —  .  •  .  .  Evening — We  feel 
considerable  soreness,  having  been  in  the  pack- 
saddle  for  fifteen  hours,  and  ridden  forty  miles. 
This  morning  early  we  received  our  outfit  for  our 
animals  —  the  most  noticeable  article  was  the 
thing  we  had  to  ride  on,  it  being  nothing  but  a 
No.  1  pack-saddle,  which  required  half-a-dozen 
blankets  to  preserve  the  mules*  backs,  and  an- 
other bundle  to  guard  or  protect  us  in  the  rear. 
We  then  started  off  on  a  scout,  leaving  the  Tus- 
cumbia  road  at  right  angles,  toward  the  small 
town  of  Frankfort  Our  way  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  lay  across  a  spur  of  Pea  Ridge 
and  through  a  rough,  bairen  country,  the  chief 
^  products  being  children.  The  ride  was  very  se- 
vere on  us,  as  we  Were  not  accustomed  to  the 
"saddle.**  At  one  p.m.  we  heard  cannonading 
in  the  direction  of  Florence,  Ala.,  as  we  suppos- 
ed, between  General  Dodge  and  Colonel  Roddy. 
We  were  compelled  to  ride  the  whole  day  with- 
out feeding  our  poor  animals,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  in  this  barren  country  sufficient  for- 
age for  them.  We  arrived  opposite  Tuscumbia 
at  ten  p.il,  very,  veiy  much  fatigued,  sore  and 
hungry.  We  found  General  Dodge's  forces  en- 
camped in  line  of  battle,  as  though  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack. 

After  changing  our  position  by  several  com- 
mands and  counter  orders,  we  finally  anchored 
our  mules  wherever  we  could,  and  are  perfectly 
willing  now  (midnight)  to  throw  our  aching  bodies 
down,  and  "  sleep  duU  care  away.**    .    .     . 

April  25. —  .  .  .  We  are  all  well  and 
in  buoyant  spirits  this  morning,  and  need  but 
a  little  rest  for  our  rear,  for  it  was  very  much 
harassed  in  ye8terday*s  ride.  The  day  has 
been  usefully  "employed  in  making  needfiil  ar- 
rangements for  a  permanent  start  on  our  **  ex- 
pedition.** This  is  a  good  country,  but  foraging 
parties  have  drained  it  of  almost  all  its  pro- 
ducts. The  weather  remains  delightful.  We 
have  collected  some  forage  together  for  our 
stock.    .    .    . 

April  26. —  .  .  .  We  yet  remain  at 
Tuscumbia.  We  have  been  foraging  for  com, 
foddet,  animals,  etc  I  gathered  some  sweet 
fiowers  and  sent  them  homa  Oh  i  I  would  love 
to  see  Linna  and  our  sweet  little  flower,  Willie. 
I  trust  they  are  all  enjoying  good  health,  and 
all  the  blessings  possible  for  them  in  their  pres- 
ent circumstances.  If  they  feel  as  I  do,  they 
are  very  lonely.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  heart 
feels  a  solitariness  at  times,  when  separated 
from  home,  akin  to  sorrow ;  and,  although  one 
may  be  surrounded  by  busy  thousands,  yet  the 
aspiration  of  the  yearning  soul  is  for  the  dear 
-home's  treasures.    Under  the  influence  of 


such  elevated  feeling,  how  (rue  and  sweet  are 
the  lines  of  Payne : 


*^  No  matter  where  we  roam, 
There*s  do  place  like  home.** 


The  weather  has  changed,  as  it  is  now  (five 
P.M.)  storming  fiiriouslv,  the  rain  coming  down 
in  a  flood.     We  leave  here  at  midnight     .     .     . 

April  27. —  .  .'  .  We  were  aroused  from 
our  refreshing  slumbers  at  eleven  p.m.,  and  pre- 
pared our  meals  and  mules,  and  were  in  the  sad- 
dle at  one  a.m.,  and  started  immediately  on  the 
Russellsville  road,  but  made  but  five  miles  by 
daylight,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads 
and  depth  of  the  streams  swollen  by  the  recent 
rains.  We  reached  Russellsville  at  ten  a.x.,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  north-west  <of  Tus- 
cumbia. Wo  found  it  a  small,  mean-looking 
secesh  hole,  and  had  once  been  a  county  seat^ 
We  succeeded  in  capturing  a  secesh  major  here 
and  paroled  him ;  we  halted  long  enough  to  feed, 
and  at  eleven  a.m.  were  in  our  saddles,  and  took 
a  south-western  direction,  and  had  proceeded 
ten  miles,  when  our  advance-guard  (company  F, 
Third  Ohio)  was  ambushed  by  a  company  of 
bushwhackers,  but  fortunately  we  received  no 
injury,  we  all  quicklv  dismounted,  and  leaving 
every  fourth  man  to  hold  the  stock,  we  started 
and  deployed  out  to  flank  them,  but  they  ^*  lit 
out  **  as  soon  as  they  delivered  two  rounds.  We 
then  scouted  each  side  of  the  road  for  two  miles, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  any  of  them. 
After  securing  some  good  horses  and  forage  we 
started  on  again,  and  at  sunset  reached  Mount 
Hope,  a  small  village,  thirty-six  miles  distant 
firom  Tuscumbia,  where  we  went  into  eamp, 
somewhat  &tigued  and  hungry ;  we  soon  sat- 
isfied the  wants  of  the  latter  demand  of  nature 
with  a  good  supper  of  ham,  cofiee,  crackers,  etc., 
(the  last-named  article  not  being  great  in  vari- 
ety,) and  now,  as  I  have  a  good  bed  made,  I 
will  proceed  to  satisfy  the.  other  claim,  that  a 
weary  body  lives  to  embrace:  ** Sleep,  bslmy 
sleep,  nature's  sweet  restorer.** 

April  28. —  .  .  .  M<xpheus,  whom  I 
wooed  with  a  sweet  strain  fi'pm  Milton,  came  im- 
mediately and  locked  me  in  his  invigoratine  em- 
brace until  the  ^*  break  o'  day,*'  many  thanks  to 
him,  for  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Cervantes: 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  invented  sleep."  So 
au  reooir.  At  eleven  a.m.  a  large  detachment  of 
this  command  left  on  a  scout,  and  the  rerounder 
seems  to  be  resting  on  their  laurels  and  blankets, 
generally  the  latter,  I  believe.  The  remainder  of 
our  bri^ide  left  camp  at  one  p.m.,  and  after  a  ride 
of  twelve  miles  over  the  most  miserable  roads,  we 
arrived  at  dark  in  Moulton,  the  capital  of  Law- 
rence County,  and  bivouaclced  about  nine  p.m. 

April  29. —  .  .  .  We  had  scarcely  gone 
to  sleep,  when  we  were  aroused  and  ordered  to 
feed  and  be  ready  to  leave  by  midnight,  which  we 
did.  We  left  town  at  one  a.m.,  t^ung  a  south- 
westerly  direction.  Nothing  of  much  importance 
occurred  until  nine  a.m.,  when  we  came  in  sieht 
of  some  rebels  at  a  house,  in  chax^  of  some  ba- 
con intended  for  their  army,  but  on  perceiTiiig 
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our  approach,  they  fled  to  the  woodj%  Icavinp: 
wagons,  mules,  negroes,  and  their  breakfast  of 
corn-cakes,  >^'hich  I  can  testify  disappeared  in 
another  direction  and  in  as  great  haste,  but  in 
better  order  and  .spirits.  We  pursued  but  did 
not  overtake  them.  We  captured  several  loads 
of  good  bacon  and  a  number  of  good  mules  and 
horses.  We  rolained  the  latter,  burning  the 
wagons  and  bacon;  then  started  on  our  march, 
and  met  several  parties  similarly  employed  and 
equally  successful ;  one  ^party  overtook  a  wagon 
loaded  with  the  county  records,  but  left  them  un- 
molested. We  here  learned  that  that  detachment 
sent  out  from  Mount  Hope  yesterday  morning  had 
overtaken  a  great  quantity  of  bacon  and  forage 
in  the  mountains  and  destroyed  it,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  pounds,  and  had  been  collected 
from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  They 
also  found  considerable  supplies  at  Stephenson^ s 
Springs,  which  was  likewise  destroyed.  When 
we  had  again  gotten  under  way,  we  were  rejoined 
by  an  old  gentleman,  a  Probate  Judge  of  this 
county.  I  have  lost  his  name  now.  He  stated 
that  his  object  was  to  reclaim  some  sable  boys  of 
his,  if  agreeable  to  the  commander,  who  had  for 
the  time  been  "confiscated,"  to  take  charge  of 
the  captured  animals  and  a  few  wagons  reserved 
for  our  own  convenience.  He  stated  to  us  that 
his  son,  hearing  that  we  were  coming,  had,  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to.  run  it  off  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  had 
taken  these  black  boys  with  him.  He  was  then 
referred  to  Col.  Streight^  adding  that  had  he  left 
his  bacon  in  the  smoke-house,  it  would  not  have 
been  molested ;  but  instead  of  that,  we  captured 
it  under  a  rebel. guard,  and  consequently  was 
"contraband,"  and  more,  if  we  were  not  mis- 
taken, we  saw  him  among  the  skedaddlers.  This 
took  all  the  "wind  out  of  his  sails,"  and  he 
**came  to,"  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  that 
morning  rode  down  to  remonstrate  against  the 
removal  of  the  bacon  by  the  confederates,  when 
we  unexpectedly  made  our  appearance,  and  he 
ran  with  the  rest  We  told  him  that  if  he  was 
honest,  he  should  have  remained  to  the  last ;  but 
he  said  he  did  not  know  what  we  might  do.  At 
this  juncture,  our  guide  (of  the  First  Tennessee 
cavalry)  came  up,  and  recognized  in  the  old  gen- 
tleman one  of  the  leading  secesh  of  Lawrence 
County.  When  the  guide  called  him  by  name,  he 
appeared  to  be  very  glad  to  see- him,  and  extend- 
ed his  hand,  but  the  guide  not  taking  it,  he  wiU^ 
drew  it  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification ;  to 
think  that  one  of  the  "  mudsills"  of  Alabama  (as 
Hammond  has  it)  should  refuse  to  take  the  prof- 
fered iMuid  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  "  Southern 
gentlemen,"  was  an  indignity  that  could  not  be 
concealed  by  the  "chivalrous  Southron,"  and  a 
dark  scowl  nitted  across  his  sinister  countenance. 
I  just  thought  that  if  he  had  had  the  noble  guide 
in  Charleston  jail,  where  he  had  confined  before 
many  a  good  Union  man,  he  would  have  felt  the 
old  hyena*  8  power. 

He  then  appealed .  to  our  sympathies,  saying 
thai  it  was  hard,  very  hard,  for  him,  in  his  old 
ageiy  to  bo  deprived  of  hia  all  and  turned  adrift  in 


the  world ;  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
this  misfortune  ;  that  he  had  always  been  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  was  always  a  Douglas  man. 
"  You  know,"  said  he,  appealing  to  the  guide  to 
corroborate  his  statement  ''Yes,"  said  the 
guide,  "  I  believe  you  were  once  a  Douglas  Demo- 
crat, but  that  is  no  reason  or  apology  now  why 
you  should,  in  your  old  age,  prove  recreant  to 
those  principles,  and  lend  all  your  influenot^  and 
devote  your  whole  time  and  means  to  the  interest 
of  secession  and  the  traitor  Jeff  Davis — ^that  you 
should  now  compel  Union  men  to  enlist  in  the 
rebel  army  or  be  incarcerated  in  Moulton  jail,  as 
you  have  done ;  and  now  you  plead  as  a  pallia- 
tion for  your  execrable  conduct  that  you  once 
were  an  advocate  of  Democratic  principles.  Why, 
sir,  the  devil  might  as  well  say  now  that  he  was 
once  an  angel  of  light ;"  and  his  answer  to  this 
terrible  philippic  was  this :  "  What  could  I,  an 
old  man,  do  ?  I  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  met  at  Montgomery,  with  in- 
structions to  go  with  the  State ;  and  although  I 
was  in  favor  of  remaining  in  the  Union,  yet  when 
the  State  went  out^  I  went  with  her.  Now,  would 
you  not  have  done  as  I  did  ?"  "  No,"  was  the 
emphatic  answer.  "Yes,  but  you  are  a  young 
man,  and  have  no  wife  or  family,  and  home  asso- 
ciations to  sacrifice,  and  you  could  go  where  y§u 
listed."  "You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  quick, 
cutting  retort ;  "  I  have  a  wife  and  two  little  child- 
ren, that  are  as  dear  to  me  as  yours  are  to  you, 
and  I  left  them,  and  now  you  see  me  here.  It  is 
true  you  did  give  notice  to  the  disaffected  ones 
toward  your  pretended  government  to  leave  the 
State  in  forty  days,  yet  when  they  took  you  at 
your  offer,  they  were  apprehended ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army,  they  were 
thrown  into  prison,  as  you  done  in  the  cases  of 
Messrs.  — ,  (here  he  gave  their  names,  but  I  have 
forgotten  them,)  whom  you  had  placed  in  Moul- 
ton jail  last  spring,  and  left  their  families  to  suf- 
fer, and  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  This  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  fearful  retribution  that 
will  be  meted  out  to  you ;"  and  the  indignant 
guide  strode  away,  leaving  the  Judge  to  deliver 
his  decision  when  no  Yankee  soldier  was  near  to 
hear.  It  was  evideht»to  every  unprejudiced  per- 
son present  that  the  guide  plead  his  cause  well, 
and  made  oqt  a  plain  case  of  inconsistency  and 
treason  on  the  part  of  the  Judge.  We  then  for- 
warded on ;  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  this 
man's  course  with  that  of  the  sacrificing  patriot^ 
Judge  Lane,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  who  kept  the 
old  banner  floating  fi*om  hia  own  house  from  the 
time  Alabama  seceded  until  our  beloved  Mitchel 
planted  a  duplicate  on  the  Court-House,  whilst 
the  original  was  presented  to  "  Old  Stars,"  as  we 
loved  to  call  our  old  hero,  heaven  reward  him. 
I  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  this  conversa- 
tion for  this  reason  :  that  it  is  a  fair  sample,  or 
rather  the  best  palliation  they  can  offer  for  their 
treasonable  course,  that  is,  self-interest  and  pri- 
vate policy;  not  a  particle  of  consideration  for 
the  public  interest  or  weal  ever  entered  into  the 
treasonable  heads  and  traitor-hearted  villains  of 
this  rebellion. 
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We  went  into  camp  this  evening  near  sunset, 
«fter  riding  thirty  miles  over  a  rough,  hilly  coun- 
try. Late  this  evening  some  of  our  scouts 
brought  in  ton  or  twelve  wi^n4oads  of  contra- 
band women  and  children  from  our  front,  whom 
the  rebels  were  running  off  South.  We  have 
conflscated  ihe  mules,  and  will  bum  the  wagons 
in  the  morning.  As  one  of  our  fongmg  parties 
WAS  going  out^  one  mile  from  camp,  they  came 
unexpectedly  upon  a  squad  of  ten  rebels,  fired 
into  them,  scattering  and  capturing  several  pris» 
oners,  among  them  a  mail-carrier.  It  appears 
that  the  enemy  are  in  pursuit  of  us.  General 
Dodge,  on  account  of  the  high  waters,  it  appears 
was  nut  able  to  cross  the  Tuscumbia  River  'and 
engage  Roddy,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme, which  leaves  the  latter  fi'ee  to  Ibllow  us, 
md  he  is  now  in  hot  pursuit  of  us ;  so  it  will  be 
"who  and  who  for  the  turkey."  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  our  design  to  nght  unless  it  is  un- 
avoidable, but  will  push  on  with  all  our  energies 
to  aiecomplish  the  object  of  this  expedition. 

April  ZO, —  .•  ...  We  burned  the  wi^ns, 
SB  per  airang^ement ;  but  before  our  whole  column 
had  filed  out  into  the  road,  the  rebels,  who  had 
oome  up,  had  got  a  battery  of  two  pieces  in  posi- 
tion, and  began  playing  upon  us  pretty  sharply, 
buA  fortunately  doing  us  no  injury.  Our  com- 
mand was  then  forwtorded'  briskly  on  three  miles 
upon  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  near  '*Day*s  Gap," 
mere  we  were  dismounted  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  best  kind  of  order,  and  awaited  Itie 
approach  of  the  enemy.  We  had  not  long  to 
wMt,  fbr  they  came  thundering  on,  and  planted 
their  two  pieces  of  field  artillery  but  a  few  hun- 
dbred  yards  flrom  our  line  of  skirmishers,  and  com- 
menced to  open  on  us  with  shell  and  shot,  but 
without  much  effect,  as  their  range  was  too  high 
t9  reach  us  in  our  sheltered  position.  Our  little 
m«iintaln  howitzers  were  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  liiem  with  good  result,  for  they  fbll  bock 
and  tried  our  left  wing,  but  were  signally  repulsed 
by  the  Fifl^-first  and  Seventy-thii3  Indiana,  with 
oonsideroble  loss  on  their  side.  They  then  re- 
fbrmed,  making  a  feint  upon  the  right  wing, 
where  the  Eightieth  Hlinois  were  posted,  while 
they  at  the  s»ne  thne  made  or  demonstration  upon 
oar  eentre,  where  our  battery  and  part  of  tile 
Fifty-first  Indiana  and  Third  Ohio  were,  and  were 
met  with  &  murderous  fire  that  sent  them  back. 
The  Th!ivd>waa  then  ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and 
charge  upon  their  battery,  and  at  the  command 
0T«ry  man*  sprang  to  his  9sct  and  skipped  off  on 
s  run,  enn  and  hat  in  one  hand,  yeUing  like  so 
iBEony  Mohawks,  taking  thinr  battery  of  two  pieces 
aopi  one  hmber,  and  some  horses,  without  firing 
a  gun,  the  rebels  taking  to  their  heels  and  horses 
ai^  *' lighted  out"  The  enemy  were  so  sur- 
prised at  eifr  sudden  appearance  in  force  (for 
they  did  not  suppose  that  our  whole  force  hod 
hftlted  and  formed  so  soon)  that  they  fled.  We 
pursued  them  a  few  hundred  ya^s  and  were  re- 
called, taking  the  pieces  and  pktdng  them  in  po- 
sition by  the  side  of  ours,  and  manning  them. 
We  wem  tlien  t^fomied  upon  our  old  ground,  as 
we  onttdpated  a  renewal  of  the  attack.    We  th«n 


threw  out  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  and  tI- 
dettes ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering 
shots,  no  further  demonstration  was  made  upon 
us  at  this  place.  Noon. — Several  companies  of 
the  Third  Ohio  have  been  thrown  out  as  a  chain- 
guard,  to  protect  the  firont  and'  right  flank ;  we 
are  expecting  marching  orders  soon.  While  we 
are  breathing,  let  me  say  here  t§kt  the  engaee- 
ment  just  ended,  lastine  one  hour,  was  one  of  mo 
most  brilliant  affiiirs  mat  I  have  yet  witnessed 
especially  the  bayonet<:harge  upon  the  battery^ 
where  every  one  went  in  with  a  vim,  the  one 
having  the  nimblest  1^  getting  there  first^  and 
those  with  the  strongest  lungs  making  the  most 
noise.  About  two  p.m.  we  were  ordered  to  fiill 
m  and  bring  up  the  rear,  and  we  were  soon  un- 
der fiiU  muTe-way,  and  oil  went  on  smoothly  fbt 
ten  miles,  when,  as  our  regiment  was  in  the  oet 
of  crossing  a  deep  fbrk  of  the  Black  Warrior 
River,  the  enemy  came  upon  our  rear,  causing 
considerable  confusion,  but  some  of  us  dismount- 
ing, succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  ehedc 
until  the  remainder  crossed  and  fbnned  upon  the 
hill,  where  we  had  our  battery  of  four  pieo» 
planted  in  good  position.  The  enemy,  led  by 
Forrest,  (the  forces  that  attacked  us  in  the  morn- 
ing were  several  regiments  under  Col.  Roddy,) 
made  a  fiirious  attack  upon  us,  but  were  repulsed 
again  and  again.  Their  loss  was  certainly  great 
We  lost  largely.  Just  after  sunset  we  succeeded 
in  completely  silencing  the  enemy.  .We  then 
took  these  two  pieces,  after  having  used  all  the 
ammunition,  and  having  no  fiirther  use  for  them, 
and  spiked  them  with  two  rat-tail  files  that  were 
used  by  some  of  the  boys  for  making  finger-rings, 
and  were  left  setting  by  the .  roadside.  After 
leaving  a  rear-guard,  we  mounted,  and  again,  at 
nine  p. v.,  started  on  our  ride,  and  kept  on  in  a 
brisk  gait  an  night  The  enemy's  aavanee  lid- 
lowed  us  fifteen  miles  to  Black  Riv«*.  I  under- 
stand it  was  the  design  of  Col.  Streight  to  have 
ambushed  them  hod  they  crossM.    .     .     . 

Mty  1. — This  morning  we  are  still  on  the 
road,  and  are  in  such  haste  to  get  to  our  destina- 
tion, if  possible,  without  fiiHher  moieststioii, 
that  we  are  not  allowed  time  to  stop  to  eitlier 
foed  or  Water  our  mules,  but  are  hurried  tllrough 
streams  midsid^  to-  the  stock,  vrithout  allowing 
them  a  tosta  We  arrived  at  Blountsville  at  elev- 
en A.M.,  and  were  halted  to  feed  ourselves  and 
animal's,  after  being  over  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  saddle  and  riding  oret  fifty-three  m3es.  fi^pe 
we  took  a  good  meal  of  ham  and  coffee,  and  givre 
otn*  gallant  chargers  a  good  foed  of  com.  We 
here  burned  our  wagons,  having  no  ftuther  use 
for  them,  as  we  plac^  tlie  ammunition  on  pack 
mules.  At  one  )>.m.  we  were  in  the  sadxMeogain, 
and  on  our  .way  on  quick  time,  as  the  rebs  were 
harassing  our  rear;  three  mites  brought  na  to 
a  considerable  stream,  and  being  apprehensive 
that  the  enemy  miglit  attempt  the  monoDuvre  of 
yesterday  evening,  we  wore  (fismounted,  and 
formed  in  line  ;  but,  after  waiting  on  honr,  we 
again  mounted  and  pursued  our  way  aret  a  bar- 
ren country  called  Sand  Mountain.  About  mkt* 
night  we  halted,  having  come  thirty  milea  siaoe 
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one  P.M.,  and  since,  yesterday  morning  ridden 
eighty  miles,  and  no  ^eep.  AfUr  unsaddling-our 
mules,  our  company,  with  two  or  three  more,  wcmt 
out  on  picket ;  consequently  we  had  but  little 

SsVCp.  a  •  •  . 

Moff  2. — We  are  well,  but  tolerably  sore.  At 
dliyli{^t  we  were  again  on  our  way,  rode  two 
miles,  fed,  and  got  breakfast,  consisting  of  good 
ham«  coffee,  and  crackers ;  it  being  the  second 
feed  in  forty-eight  hours.  We  are  very  particu- 
lar what  we  eat,  now  that  our  commissary  is 
located  all  through  the  country,  and  we  will  not 
have  anv  other  meat  but  ham^  for  we  sent  one 
of  our  boys  to  cet  meat  for  the  company,  and 
h6  returned  wiwout  any,,  saying'  that  V  there 
w«0  nothing  in  the  smoke-house  but  shouldens 
and  middlings."  We  halted  but  an  hour,  and 
we  were  up  and  off.  After  marching  fifteen  miles, 
burning  seyend  bridges  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  we  arrived  at  Gadsden,  situate  upon 
the  .Coosa  Riven  Just  before  we  oame  to  tow;n 
we  Witnessed  a  scene  partaking'  largely  of  the 
serious  and  comic,  more  particularly  of  the  latter. 
One  of  the  boys,  itappears,  had'exchanged  horses 
with' a  gentleman  and  kdy,  something- after  the 
manner  the  Iri^ntan  traded  linen  with  the 
ck>(he8-Une.  Axid*  when  we  came  along,  the  farm- 
er was  setting  in  the  gate-way  sending  fcNrth- 
theft>Uowing  Umientation,  **I  have  no  child- 
ren, but  I  have  bit>there  in  the  army,"  (he  mistook 
us  for  secesh,)  **  boo,  boo,  boo,"  and  similar  ex- 
pressions in-  the  most  doleful  sounds  that  ever  is- 
sited  from'  any  bhibb^ng  booby,-  whilst  the 
*'  bettel-  half"  was  standing  back  regarding  the 
newly  acquit^  *'  boss"  of  the  genus  pendent- 
eared  gentry  jn  an  altogether  different  mood 
from  that  of  her  husbaHid.  Her  curses  were  not 
*4oud,"  but,  ju^ng  from  the  animated  gestiou- 
lalion  and  the  vinegar  visage  of  the  termagant, 
they  wei^  **  vte^  dee|» ;"  and  take  the  scene  in 
aU  its- bearings,  I  should  pronounce  this  ^'swop" 
to  be  an  exchange  under  pretext,  and  will  afibrd 
onr  tendc«<-heartod  and  Charitable  sympathiaers 
at  home  aA-  opportunity  to  go  into  hysterics  over 
tiie  uncharitableness  of  this  ^'A-bMition  wuv" 
etc,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  BilKngsgate. 

At  ^iadsdcn  we  destrbyed  four  thousand  dol- 
lars' woFth  of  good  fiour;  five  hundred  stand  of 
aims,  and  the  foity-boat  We  again  mounted 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  Rome^  Georgia, 
and  had  trotted  eteven  mUes  by  two  ^.m.,  and  had 
stopped  to  feed,  wh^  near  three  p.y.,  the  rebels 
came  n^on  our  rea^-guard,  and  we  were  compel- 
led to  iovmk  again  and  gi^e'them  another  general 
engagement ;  which  was  done  in  quick  time,  and 
in  g<x)d  <^er.  It  was  while  leading  his  regiment, 
(Seventy-third  In(tittna,)  that  Colonel  Hathaway 
wafir  killed  by  a  rifie-shot  at  short-range,  by 
one  of  Biffle's  men ;  but  when  the  bold  rebel 
turned  to  get  away,  he  was  perfectlv  riddled 
with  bullets.  We  lost  more  in  killed  here  than 
in  ^ther  of  the  two  former  engagements.  When 
the  battery  was  placed '  in  position  aaid  began 
to  shell  them,  and  the  centre  sent  in  her  voU 
lejs,  the  enemy  soon  fell  back,  leaving  the 
■Unnishers-  to  do  the  fighting  at  w  more  safe 


distance.  While  here  Colonel  Strei^t  selected 
two  hundred-  and  filly  of  the  best  mounted 
men  in  his  command,  and  sent  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Home,  forty  miles  distant  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  greater  portion  of  the  command 
was  sent  •  forward^  whilst  the  third  Ohio  was 
left  behind  as  usual  After  leaving  our  animals 
in  the  front,,  with  ^rery  fourth  man,  we  then 
burned  the  out-buildings,  and  the  wall  of  the 
fences,  down  to  one  string,  for  a  protection. 
We  then  deployed  out,  and  awaited  the  rebels' 
approach ;  but  in  vain,  for  they  would  not  bite 
at  the  "Yankee'*  hook.  So  at  ten  p.  v.  we  start- 
ed again  on  auiok  time,  and  had  ridden  eight 
miles,- when  the  Adjutant-General  detailed  com* 
panv  Af  Third  Ohio,  to  bum  the  "  Round  fount- 
ain'^'  smelting^furnaoe.  We  then  filed  to  the 
left  and  took  the  road  leading  to  it^  and  came  to 
it  in  a  short  time,  where  we  dismounted,  and 
placed  a  guard  over  the  animals,  tiie  remainder 
of  us  proceeded  to  destroy  the  mammoth  ^tab- 
lishment  It  w%s  designed  originally  for  smelt- 
ing iron,  but  has,  within  the  U^  year,. been  ua- 
d^gmng  g^reat  additions,  until  they  had  it  al- 
most completed  for  manufacturing  a  variety  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  such  as  cannon,  shell,  etc, 
and  was  worth  several  millions  to  them.  But 
through  the  agency  of  fire,  applied  by  us^  with 
the  hearty  coc^^eration  of  the  negroes,  who  threw 
the  first  brands  into  their  own  sleeping-berths, 
we  soon  had  the  *•*•  heavens  and  earth"  illuminated 
with-  the  conflagration  of  one  of  Dixie's  most 
Valuable  establishmenta 

The  white  laborers,  one  hundred  in  number, 
had  but  that  evening  run  off  a  nice  "  bed  of  pigs, 
and  had  left  the  ten  darkies  to  keep  the  machin- 
ery in  good  order.  They  have  not  aa  yet  sent  in 
their  "  moniing  report ;"  but,  judging  (h>m  the 
condition  in  which  we  left  it  last  nig^t,  it  will 
be  something  like  this:  ^ Sick-ndisease,  severe 
night  attack  of  heat  upon  the  steam-clv^  cauaed 
by  a  too  free  application  by  ^  Yanks  and  niggs' 
of  fire  to  the  ^tinder'  part^  (as  an  Irishman 
would  say.)  Prescription — several  doses  of 
Yankee  mechanical  ingenuity."  After  seeing  it 
under  good  heading,  we  left  in  great  haste,  and 
rejoined  our  command  at  Centre^  four  mllea 
distent^    ... 

May  8. —  ...  It  was  our  intention  to 
have  crossed  the  Autauga  River  at  Centre,  but 
the  boat  was  too  small  and  we  were  oompelled  to 
mak«  a  circuitous  ride,  and  cross  above  at  a-  ford. 
By  some  one's  negligence^  our  artillery  ammuni- 
tion was  damaged  by  being  wetted.  At  day- 
light we  came  to  Cedu*  Blufe,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Rome ;  we  destroyed  a  new  set  of  caissona 
at  this  place.  The  boys  were  so  overcome  wiUi 
drowsiness  that  they  would  go  to  sleep  on  their 
animals  ;•  for  we  had  not  slept  more  than  six 
hours  in  the  last  seventy-two,  and  had  fought 
three  general  Migagements,  and  rode  one  hunted 
and  fl^  miles,  We  halted  six  miles  south  of  C^ 
dar  Bluffs,  fed,  and  prepai^Bd  our  breakfast  While 
we  were  thus  engaged,  General  Forrest  came  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  our  surren« 
der,  which  our  commander  at  once  declined,  and 
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was  heard  to  say  that  "  he  would  be  d— d  first" 
Bat  when  the  oninance  officer  reported  that  the 
ammunition  was  defective,  a  council  of  war  was 
called  and  the  matter  reconsidered;  and  after 
going  out  and  seeing  tho'enemy's  forces,  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  Were  three 
hundred  miles  within  their  lines,  with  but  little 
hope  of  reonforcements,  with  nearly  an  equal  hos- 
tile force  immediately  opposed  to  us,  and  rein- 
forcements within  supporting  distance,  with  twen- 
ty-two miles  and  a  deep  river  between  us  and  our 
destination,  and  nearly  all  the  ammunition  worth- 
less—the small  arm  ammunition  having  been 
transported  upon  mules,  it  pitted  the  paper  so  a^ 
to  make  it  of  but  little  use,  and  the  artillery  am- 
munition was  wet  All  these  things  considered, 
it  would  have  been  madness  in  us  to  have  given 
them  battle.  So  the  terms  stipulated  for  by  Col- 
onel Stretght  were  accepted  by  General  Forrest, 
which  surrendered  all  Government  property,  the 
officers  to  retain  their  private  property  and  side 
arms  and  our  colors,  and  we  were  to  retain  all 
pur  personal  property,  and  that  we  were  to  ride 
the  animals  to  Rome,  Georgia,  twenty-two  miles 
distant 

The  number  surrendered  in  all  was  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  number 
of  the  captors  I  do  not  know.  The  following  rebel 
regiments  Were  largely  represented:  Colonels 
Stearns,  Riffles,  Edmonson,  and  Roddy^s  men, 
and  seven  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  nine  a.m.  we  were  marched  out  into  a  field 
and  there  stacked  arms.  One  of  the  boys,  learn- 
ing of  the  surrender,  took  his  Henry  rifle,  a 
present  from  General  Beatty,  and  broke  it,  and 
stuck  it  in  a  mud-hole.  I  bent  mine,  as  did 
others,  So  they  would  shoot,  Hke  old  Blackbum^s 
rifle — "  around  a  tree  or  a  hill !"  We  then  re- 
mounted and  started  for  Rome ;  marched  thirteen 
miles,  and  saw  more  citizens  than  we  had  seen 
for  the  last  one  hundred  miles.  I  cannot  account 
for  this  difference  in  the  population  upon  any 
oth^  hypothesis  than  this :  that  those  behind, 
hearing  that  the  *^ Yanks"  were  coming,  had 
done  like  the  old  negro—**  taken  to  the  hills." 
Many  of  the  bovs  sold  their  penknives  for  five 
dollars,  and  rubber  blankets  for  ten  dollars, 
thcv  (the  rebs)  jocosely  remarking  that  the 
**  blockaders  "  were  upon  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  paid  fifty  cents  for  corn  cakes  made  of 
unsifted  meal,  with  no  salt  in  them,  and  dried  by 
the  fire,  and  no  larger  than  a  common  sized 
biscuit ;  the  same  for  a  "  tumoVer  pie,"  half 
bran  and  shorts,  and  the  other  half  made  of 
four  quarters  of  dried  apples  laid  in  **  longitu- 
dinally," and  completely  **  dried  out"  When  we 
came  to  camp  (nine  miles  from  Rome)  we  were 
placed  in  a  field  like  a  drove  of  sheep ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  think  we  have  wandered  like 
**  lost  sheep  "  from  Father  Abraham^s  fold — and 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
fallen  among  "wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  for 
the  rebs  are  buying  and  wearing  our  clothing. 
Afler  supper  we  lay  down  so  closely  that,  in 
places,  wo  lapped  over  each  other,  and  then  went 
(o  sleep  in  a  trice,  without  any  lullaby  being  sung 


to  us  other  than  by  dame  N%turc,  and  slept  until 
morning  like  the  "seven  sleepers." 

May  ^, —  I  am  well  in  body  but 

not  so  buoyant  in  spirit  as  usual.  We  started 
at  eight  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Rome  at  ten  a.m.,  and 
found  it  full  of  curious  people  who  came  to  see 
the  "  live  Yanks,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  call 
us.  They  offered  several  insults,  but  we  did  not 
accept  them,  but  exhibited  our  indifference  and 
independence  by  standing  aloof  upon  our  dignity, 
with  one  noticeable  exception  worthy  of  recitaJ. 
Some  man  had  bawled  out,  **  So  you  came  to  take 
Rome,  and  Rome  took  you,"  which  one  of  tho 
boys  retorted  with  "  The  h — ^1  you  did !  I '  can't 
see  it  in  that  light,'  for  when  our  two  hundred  and 
fifty  advance  came  within  range  of  the  city,  not 
one  of  your  skulking  citizens  could  be  found,  and 
had  we  had  orders  to  take  this  place,  we  would 
have  taken  it  You  talk  of  taking  us !  Forrest 
took  us ;  you  take  nothing  I  You  belong  to  the 
Royal  Stand-backs,  who  are  the  last  in  and  fh*st 
out,  when  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done."  The 
citizen  vanished. 

We  were  taken  through  the  principal  street  to 
a  Vacant  lot  near  the  depot,  and  there  dismount- 
ed ;  and  as  we  were  marched  to  a  small  lot 
**  fenced  in"  with  guards,  and  were  searched  for 
arms,  etc.,  and  then  passed  in,  where  we  were 
rejoined  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  **  who  had 
gone  on  before."  They  had,  after  leaving  us, 
pushed  forward  briskly.  At  Centre  they  passed 
themselves  off  to  the  ferryman  as  Forrest's  men, 
and  were  taken  over ;  and  they  pushed  forward 
with  no  opposition,  and  arrived  within  one  quar- 
ter mile  of  Rome  at  ten  a.m.  on  the  third,  where 
they  halted  in  accordance  to  orders,  awaiting  fur- 
ther instructions.  At  twelve  meridian  the  cars 
came  on  with  rebel  troops  from  Bridgeport ;  and 
as  our  main  body  did  not  come  up  as  laid  down 
iq  the  programme,  the  commander  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  fall  back,  which  was  done.  Falling  ^ick 
seven  miles,  they  met  the  flag  of  truce,  and  sur- 
rendered The  boys  told  us  that  as  they  were 
coming  in  that  morning,  not  a  man  could  be  seen, 
but  as  they  were  escorted  into  the  city  in  the 
evening,  every  house,  the  road  and  woods,  were 
full  of  armed  men,  and  little  boys  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  rifle,  and  to  hear  them 
**  gas,"  one  would  think  they  had  captured  the 
whole  Union  army.  In  conversation  with  some 
of  the  generals  in  reference  to  how  the  citizens 
treated  us,  and  acted,  they  said :  **  They  wished 
in  their  hearts  that  we  had  shelled  and  burned 
the  place,  for  they  have  treated  us  common  sol- 
diers like  dogs,  and  shown  us  no  respect  what- 
ever." Some  of  the  conscripts  went  further,  and 
said  they  were  disgusted  with  the  whole  things 
and  the  first  chance  they  saw  they  would  leave. 
Rome  is  situated  between  the  Coosa  and  Au- 
tauga riv<s^  and  numbers  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  An  extensive  arsenal  is  located 
here,  and  also  an  extensive  ordnance  foundry 
below  the  city.  Part  of  our  task  was  to  destroy 
these  public  factories  and  the  rolling  stock  here^ 
and  then  make  a  "demonstration"  upon  the 
Georgia  State  Railroad.    We  are  now  separated 
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from  our  officers  and  under  guard,  quartered  in 
the  ruins  of  an  old  government  establishment, 
which  some  **  Yank  "  burned  and  then  "  lit  oui." 
We  DOW  run  the  ^*  mershine/'  as  Jake  would  say, 
ourseires.     ... 

May  6. —  ...  I  feel  well  in  body  and 
some  better  in  mind  than  yesterday.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  treated  well  by  the  enemy — I  mean 
by  the  soldiers,  by  Forrest's  men  especially,  who 
have  used  us  as  a  true  soldier  will  treat  a  prison- 
er. We  were  paroled  this  a.m.,  or,  as  the  boys 
facetiously  call  it,  '*  got  receipts  for  their  mules." 
After  this  we  were  subjected  to  a  most  rigid 
search  by  the  feather-bed  officials  of  Rome :  had 
it  not  been  that  we  were  apprised  of  the  search 
beforehand,  it  would  have  been*worse  for  us  even 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Some  of  the  boys  bought 
light  bread,  at  JBfty  cents  a  piece  for  five-cent 
loaves,  and  having  gouged  out  the  inside,  con- 
cealed therein  their  watches,  money,  and  so  on. 
One  fellow  got  a  poke,  placed  his  revolver  in  it, 
placing  meat,  etc.,  around  it,  and  in  this  way 
succeeded  in  **  running  the  blpckade.''  I  con- 
cealed my  journal  in  the  lining  of  my  cap,  but 
ha^  to  bum  my  old  letters  to  save  them  from 
fidling  into  their  hands.  That  was  the  greatest 
sacrifice  I  had  to  make.  Nothing  is  so  sacred  as 
to  escape  theur  rapacious  narrow  souls,  if  they 
have  so  valuable  a  commodity. 

At  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  we  were  ordered  to  leave 
with  all  of  our  things ;  but  as  we  passed  out,  the 
officers  (home  guaMs)  shipped  us  of  our  oil  and 
wool  blankets ;  and  those  who  had  their  over- 
coats on  their  arms  had  to  leave  them ;  haver- 
sacks, canteens,  tin  cups,  platters,  knives  and 
forks,  watches,  finger-rings,  penknives,  and  some 
had  their  money  taken  from  them,  AH  this  was 
**  private  property."  So  much  for  Southern  faith. 
And  to  cap  the  climax  of  meanness,  they  robbed 
us  of  our  old  colors,  the  first  and  only  ones  our 
regiment  ever  had — they  were  our  first  love. 
But  I  have  a  small  piece  of  it  at  homo,  where  I 
will  keep  it  side  by  side  with  the  locks  of  hair 
as  one  of  our  home  treasures.  The  Aiture'will 
be  ours. 

After  being  robbed,  we  were  put  in  and  upon 
box  cars  without  seats.  As  we  were  getting  in, 
some  lady  threw  us  a  nice  bouquet  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  flowers.  I  have  yet  one  of  the  "  red, 
red  roses,"  and  I  prize  it  more  than  aught  else  I 
have  seen  in  Dixie.  Should  a  similar  expedition 
ever  be  sent  to  Rome  again,  and  that  city,  like 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah,  be  doomed  by 
the  angel  of  destruction,  and  this  lady,  like  Abra- 
ham, would  plead  for  its  deliverance,  provided 
one  good  Union  soul  could  be  found,  the  red  rose 
will  be  proof  that  one  soul  there  remained  true 
to  the  pnnciples  of  their  fathers,  and  unchanged 
in  her  first  love  for  those  colors  that  fill  the  eye 
and  Stir  the  soul  with  patriotism.  God  bless 
true  woman  1  for  she  was  last  at  the  cross  and 
first  at  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  only 
being  at  Rome  that  touched  the  tender  chords 
of  the  Union  soldier's  heart,  although  she  did  not 
follow  the  injunction  **to  do  in  Rome  as  Rome 
did." 


We  left  Rome  about  eleven  a.m.,  and  arrived  at 
Kingston,  on  the  Georgia  State  road,  eighteen 
miles  from  Rpme  and  seventy-one  firom  Atlanta, 
about  twelve  m. 

While  we  were  on  the  switch,  I  saw  several 
ladies  standing  upon  a  balcony,  and  to  elicit  their 
political  sentiments,  I  shook  a  newspaper  that  a 
friend  had  smuggled  to  us,  and  the  signal  was  re- 
cognized and  acknowledged  by  one  of  them  giv- 
ing her  handkerchief  a  little  flutter  two  or  t^^ee 
times,  withdrawing  it  quickly  each  time,  as  if 
she  was  fearful  that  the  argus-eyed  rebs  would 
see  them. 

We  left  for  Atlanta  at  one  p.m.,  over  the  most 
crooked  road  I  ever  saw.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  rough  and  barren,  worn 
out  by  ignorant  slave  labor  and  cotton.  They 
have  scratched  and  planted  in  com  every  foot  of 
land  that  will  raise  peas.  The  com  is  four  inch- 
es high,  and  is  the  color  of  saffron — wheat  in 
small  patches,  very  thin  on  the  groiind,  and 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  in  full  head,  and  will 
not  average  over  four  bushels  per  acre ;  com  ten 
to  fifteen  per  acre  in  the  usual  yield.  The  peo- 
ple are  cadaverous,  spindle-shanked,  squalid  and 
ignorant  specimens  of  the  genus  homo,  and  are 
consequently  ill-mannered.  At  six  p.m. we  arriv- 
ed and  met  with  a  warm  reception  at  Marietta, 
Georgia,  by  the  citizens  and  "  home  guards." 
Some  threw  cotton  at  us ;  I  told  them  com  was 
*^  king  "  with  us,  and  judging  from  the  scarcity 
of  the  rations  fiimished  us,  and  by  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  for  unsalted  cakes,  made  of  unsifted 
corn-meal,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  was  their  king 
too.  The  ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say, 
took  the  initiatory,  and  "out-Heroded. Herod"  in 
vituperative  abuse,  proving  themselves  perfect  vix- 
ens, shaking  their  diminutive  fists  at  us,  making 
ugly  faces,  and  screaming  at  us  with  rage,  which  af- 
fm^ed  much  amusement  for  our  boys.  At  six  p.  m. 
we  left  Marietta  and  arrived  at  Atlanta  at  eight 
P.M.,  and  were  marched  a  mile  to  the  common,  and 
bivouacked  withont  blankets;  but  we  did  not 
sleep  much  on  account  of  the  cold,  although  we 
were  much  fatigued.     .     .     . 

May  6. —  .  .  .  We  are  well  and  in  jovial 
spirits,  although  we  did  not  sl&p  much  last 
night  I  bou^t  bread  at  fifty  cents  per  loaf,  of 
one  quarter  pound  per  loaf.  Turnover  pies  are 
selling  at  one  dollar  a  piece;  strawberries  aiid 
cream  are  selling  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
saucer,  and  not  much  more  than  enough  to  color 
it  at  that  Greenbacks  are  in  great  demand,  the 
rebels  giving  three  of  theirs  for  one  of  ours,  and 
glad  to  get  it  at  that  The  soldiers  and  soxpe  of 
the  citizens  treat  us  well.  Some  of  them  told  us 
that  we  were  the  most  independent  set  of  fellows 
they  had  ever  seen.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Penkerton  call- 
ed to-day  to  see  a  nephew  of  his  who  is  an  or- 
derly sergeant  in  our  regiment,  and  appeared  to 
be  very  sorry  to  find  a  son  of  his  dear  lamented 
brother,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  heaven,  here 
in  the  South  butchering  those  who  had  never 
done  him  any  harm  I  **  Uncle,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  ^^  I  have  done  )io  more  than  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  my  duty."    He  then  volmiteered 
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some  advice  to  us,  sayiDg  it  was  not  Y0ry  pru- 
dent in  us  to  express  our  opinions  so  freely ;  that 
we  did  not  understand  as  well  as  he  the  senti- 
ment prevailing  at  Atlanta ;  and  the  answer  was, 
that  we  had-  our  birth  and  were  reared  where 
free  discussion  was  enjoyed  by  all  loyal  Union- 
loring  people,  and  under  no  cireumataDces  would 
we  be  depriyed  a^  that  privilege  guaranteed  to.  us 
by  our  Gonstituttop,  4uvd  neither  will  we  be. 
The  confederates  have  rather  obscure  ideas  of 
what  they  want,  or  what  th^  are  contendiiig 
for.  If  you,  ask  them  what  th^  Are  fighting  for, 
you  get  as  a  reply  a  jumble  of  State  rights,  'oon- 
atitutional  rights,  and  negro  ti^H^  etc.  But 
when  asked  what  one  of  tMr  constittttioQal  priv- 
ileges had  been  abridged  er  in  any  way  molested 
by  those  at  the  head  of  the  Govenunent,  ptior  to 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  of  course  they 
oouldnot  tel),  but  would -'dodge  l^e  question  by 
reproducing  those  cut  and  dri^  suppositionsiand 
speculations  about  what  was  intended,  and  (ac- 
cording to  their  sophistry)  what  would  Inevitably 
follow  Linooln^s  administratioo.  InKxmversation 
with  -a  Memphis  rebel  refugee,  (renegade  is  bet- 
ter,) who  could  pot  refrain  from  expressing  his 
admiration  for  Vallandighani,  theUaien  aalidier's 
worst  enemy,  he  said :  *'  I  r^ard  him  as  the  very 
best  statesman  you  have;  his  speech  last  winter 
was  unanaweimble.'*  I  said  that  *^we  did  not  re^ 
cognise  him  to  be  one  of  us  any  mere  than  we 
did  Arnold  or  Burr,  as  entitled  to  the  names  of 
patriots  or  honesty ;  for  he  is  repudiated  by  the 
mass  of  freemen  of  the  North,  irrespective  of  par« 
tv,  except  a  amall  Action  of  copperhead  sympa- 
thisers  of  secession ;  and  there  is  soaroely  a  sol- 
dier in  the  .field  that  hears  his  name  but  with  de« 
testation.  As  it  rc^gards  his  speech,  Bingham  of 
Ohio  and  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  answered  it- to 
the  chagrin  and  disoesafttuve  'of  the  butternuts, 
and  to  the  entire  aatiat^otion  of  the  Union  peo* 
pie."  At -seven  p.if.  we  .are  stjill  on  the  eom* 
mens  without  shelter,  and  the  weather  is  quite 
cold.    ...  « 

Mayt, —  ...  .  I  am  well  and  vn.  exuber- 
ant spirits,  notwithstandii^  the  unoharitableness 
of  the  weather  and  the  inhospitaliiy  of  the  citi- 
sens.  The  weather  is  very  eoldibr  this  climate ; 
we  have  to  hover, around  the  fire  to  keep  warm ; 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  «leep  away  .from  the 
fire.  We  received  this  morning  a  small  quantity 
of  mouldy  crackers  and  rusty  meat  :  Evening : 
we  again  received  a  scanty  supply  of  cfaokeesand 
baoon,  and  w^re  then  marched  down  throu|^  ^e 
city  and  placed  in  box  ears,  and  at  eight  f.il  start- 
ed toiyrards  Chattanooga.    .    .    . 

Mmy  8.  ^  At  Dalton,  6a.,  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
from  Knoxville.  We  will  have  to  lay  over  until 
eveniiigin  this  miseiable  place, -full  of  villainous- 
looking  people.  Flour  is  worth  sixty  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  other  articles  in  the  same  ratio. 
Greenbacks  are  brisk,  and  exchangeable  for  five 
timed  their  .denominajtion  in  oonfedefate  shin* 
pUsters,  "  G.  &  A.^*  and  individual.  -  I  saw  the 
officials  sending  siege  pieoes  eaai    Theie  are  no 


amy- sallies  hero,  but  a  small  quantity  ef  eom* 
meal  in -the  station,  neither  have  I  seen  any  at 
any  of  the  stations  along  the  line,  nor  is  it  in  the 
igountry  through  which  we  paaaedia  sufficient 
quantities  to  subsist  an  army.  If  they  have- pro- 
visions it  must  be  at  their  base  of  supplies.  Wo 
left  at  four  f.jc  forKnosville,  Tenn.    Good  naghti 

all    .    .    . 

Maiy  0. — We  arrived  safe  at  ^RnoKville<thia 
six  A.X.,  and  were  marched  two  iniles  to  the 
camp  of  t^e  Twent3r*fourth  Virginia,  where  we 
were  treated  like  men,  they  furnishing  us  with 
aome  of  their  scanty  n^ions;  also  aupplying  u» 
with  the  requisite  culinary  utensils  where witii  to 
prepare  our  frugal  meal.  All  honor-to  that  hoa- 
pitid>le  regiment  •of  the  ^*  Old  •  Dominion.*'  Ra- 
tions of  hard  bread  and  baoon  were  issued  to 
us  in  a  more  liberal  -manner  than  usual,  flie 
sun  has  again  made  its  locig4ooked  and  wished- 
fiMT  reappearance,  thawing  ou|;  our  hypochondria. 
After  breaklast  and  a  good  bathe,  we  were  taken 
back  to  the  dty  and  plaoed  upon  the  cars,  and 
started  again  u^-Holstein  vaUi^,  toward  Bnatol, 
Va.,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  The 
city  of  Knoxville  is  picturesquely  situated  U|iod 
several  hills;  and  the  landsospe  isias  bold  and 
rough  as  that  noble  old  her^vpatriot  of  Tennes- 
see, Parson  Brownlow,  and  is  a  fit  place  to 
form  such  an  eccentric  diaraeter.  I  think  there 
is  no  more  than  one  brigsde  of  rebels  stationed 
at  this  •  plaoe.  The .  soil  is  better  and :  the  culti- 
vation and  improvements  .are  .superior  to  any  I 
have  seen  since  coming  into  Alanama ;  but-  the 
country  has  been  drained  ef  all  its  produetn. 
Men  are  also  scaroe  aU  slong  the  Uaei  Mai^ 
women  are  in  mourning. 

.  Mwy  10. — ....  I  am  well  and  in  ex* 
uberant  spirits,  notwithstanding  I  spent  a  mis- 
etable  night  in  a  box  car  crowded  with  flhfa, 
vermin,  .and  soldiers.  Six  AvJC. — At  Bristol,  Va. 
We  arrived  here  just  at  daylight,  and  have 
again  changed  cars.  The  town  contains  probar 
l[4y  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  We  left  at  sun-* 
rise  for  Lynefabuigh,  two  hundred  and  four 
miles  distant  from  Bristol ;  the  weather  is  d»» 
Ikhtfid  and  every  thing  moves  on  smoothly. 
Vegetation  here,  oompar^  with  that  of  Georgia, 
is  very  backward ;  com  is  not  all  planted ; 
apple-trees  are  just  in  bloom ;  in  Geoigia  the 
fruit  is  as  laige  as  the  end  of  the  thuM;  the 
forest  here  is  just  budding;  in  Geoigia  it  is 
nearly  in  its  full  ^'gveen  glories"  Two  p.il — 
We  are  ^at  Glenn  Spring  Salt  Books,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  miles  from  Lynohbui^  This  is 
a  place  of  great  importance,  it  being  the  moat 
extensive  salt  manu&ctory  of  the  Gonfederacy^- 
Bastard  Confederacy  I  mean.  They  have  a  bri- 
gade guarding  this  point,  for  fear  the  *'  Yanks  " 
will  come  in  and  destroy  it  as  it.was  reported 
to  them  they  would  do,  two  weeks  ago,  and  this 
brigade  was  sent  hei4  immediately.  Five  p.v.-^ 
The  rickety  old  train  has  just  run  off  the  trlM^ 
but  fortunately  doing  no  further  injury  than  dis- 
locating one  soldier^a  wrist  and  bruising  another 
one  in  the  head,  and  disabling  three  eara.    Xha 
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wreck  was  soon  removedy  and  we  were  off  through 
the  mountains.  But  few  of  the  bridges  are 
guarded. 

May  ll.-<-  .  .  .  We  tsame  through  the 
AUeghanies  and  Blue  Ridge  last  night  Nine 
A.x.'^Lyndibiirgh,  Va.  We  ha¥e  just  arrived 
here.  The  city  is  situated  upon  some  high 
bluffs  of  the  James  River,  one  hundred  and 
thirtjr^two  miles  above  Richmond.  We  here 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  greatest  field  gen- 
eral in  the  rebel  service,  General  T.  J.  Jackson, 
(Stonewall,)  which  throws  a  pall  of  gloom  around 
the  city;  ay,  and  we,  not  fosgetting  that  al- 
though an  enemy  to  our  country,  he  was  a 
bnve  and  generous  s<^dier,  and,  in  the  nemo  of 
4mr  common  humanity,  is  entitled  to  our  Ghaar< 
table  consideration«of  his  imperfections. 

Wo  wUl  soon  **  forward  on  to  Ridmnond." 
At  nine  a^m.,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  burnt 
vackers  and  about  the  same  :amonnt  of  fiit  meat 
was  distributed  to  each  of  us.  Ten  a.m. — We 
reft  in  Uie  cars  on  the -South 'Side  Raikoad,  and 
passed  through  the '  pocnrest  country  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  abounding  in  sterile  pineries  and  jack- 
oak  thickets,  which  were  worn  out  by  tobacco, 
and  is  now  thrown  out  for  nature,  time,  <Sli 
Thayer,  and  eternity  to-  renovate.  This  must  be 
that  portion  of  Virginia  that  that  mighty,  letter- 
writing  Wise  had  in  mind,  whon  he  wrote,*  that 
to  get  a  ^^  beefsteak,  they  wtmid  have  to  hunt  sa 
stump-talled  steer  all  over  the  hills  and. sedge 

rtches  of  the  Old  Dominion;^'  and  from  what 
see  and  can  learn,  I  am  moliaed  to  rbeliove 
that  **Old  Giswrd  Foot**  would > now,  to. see  a 
stump-tailed  **  steer  "  or  one  ^of  any  other  ktndf 
have  to  ^^  put  his  goggles  on  hift  oj^es,*'  and  wait 
as  long  as  one  of  his  own  letters,  before  he  would 
see  said  *^ steer**  in  this  God-forsaken  country. 
fivery  foot  Of  soil  that  will  prospectivdy  raise 
a  nubbin  of  com  is  scratched  or  being  scratched, 
and  appropriated  to  that  cereal,  MKing  Oom.** 
Four  P.M. — ^We  arrived  at  the  jimction  of  the 
South  Side  Railroad  and  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  ^y-two  miles  from  the  for- 
mer place.  We  have  once  more  changed  cars, 
and  will  to-night  proceed  to  move  upon  Rich- 
mond with  a  ^'  Streight  **  column  1  So  good  night 
alL    .    .    . 

Jii0y  IS. — ^We  are  well  and  in  -buoyant  wpkr 
Its.  When  wo  awoke  this  morning  we  found 
ourselves  thirty  miles  from  the  mighty  cage  that 
contains  the  golden  bird,  Joff  Davis,  whidh  has 
aroused  the  lankee  curiosity  so  muoh,  that  to 
secure  it  for  the  *'  American  Museum,**  Generals 
McGlellan,  Pope,  Bumside,  Hooker,  and  lastly, 
Stoneman,  have  been  sent ;  but  all  have  as  yet 
fidled.  Now,  **I  move'*  that,  a^fter  one  more 
trial  is  given  *^  Fighting  Joe,'*  and  he  should  fail, 
(I  don*t  believe  he  will  though,)  that  the  *^  Powers 
that  be  at  Washington**  will  send  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnum  on  a  *^  Humbugging  **  tour  to  Richmond. 
Should  ho  fiul,  we  then  might  sing : 

**There*a  no  mora  use  knoekiag  nt  the  door.** 

The  country  continues  barren,  and  we  are  not 
&▼•  miias  from  the  city*    Judging  front  What  I 


have  seen  of  the  "Sunny  South,**  there  is  not 
sufilcient  supplies  in  it  to  Jceep  this  miserable 
apology  of  a  government  six  months  longer  from 
starvation.  Should  General  Hooker  keep  the 
rebels  out  of  Maryland  and  PainsylFania,  Kose- 
crans  out  of  Wesi-Tenncssee  and  'Kentudcy,  anU 
Grant  and  Banks  will  dose  their  store^^houses 
of  Mississippi,  Louoiana,  and  Texas,  then  fkf^ 
well  to  this  Ust  bastard  of  hell,  and  all  its  aiders 
and  abettors ;  for  we  will  bury  them  all  so  deep 
that  it  will  require  the  last  blast  of  the  arch- 
angel's irumpet  to  reach  and  rteurreet  them  to 
damnation  eternal,  with  the  arch^ebd  of  heaven^ 
the  devil  their  father,  for  company. 

We  arrived  opposite  ihe  eity  at  ten  O'clock, 
A;]L,  and  were  joined  by  two  thousand  of  Hook- 
er's men,  and  were  idl  marched  over  upon 
*^Bdle  lai^,"  opposite  the  dty,  where  we  found 
some  old: tents  and  .plenty  of  vermin.  One  hoy 
iMetiously  remarked  that  there  was  «ot  a  sin- 
gle   on  the  isle,  for  they  were  all  married 

and  had  large  fitmilies. 

The  rebel  rag  is  at  half-mast  upon  the  Capitol 
and  public  building  in  mourning  for  **  Stone- 
wall*' Jackson,  the  Rosecruisof  tMrarmy. 

Four  p;M.— »We  have  had  no  rations  sinoe  nhie 
A^x.  yesterday.  We  all  feel  the  gn»wings  of 
hunger,  and  had  it  not  have  been  that  some  of 
us  luLve  some  funds  wherewith  to  buy  a  little  jan<> 
salted  oom-cake,  we  would  have  suflfered  severe* 
ly.  'Beoesston  is  completelv "played  out,^*  when 
they.cannot  even  support  taeir  own  soldiers  with 
more  than  nuarter-zmtions ;  and  the  dying  words 
of  Stonewmll  Jackson  were  i  to  "'send  provisions 
to  the  army.**  Qood^'niritt  ... 
/May  18* — I  am  well,  but  hungry. 

Four  p.M.-^he  *^C.S,  A.**  (Confederate  Steal- 
ing Association)  has  furnished  us '  but  tluroe 
burnt  cmokers  of  the  circumference  of  a  saucer, 
but  much  thinner,  an  ounce  of  &t  meat,  and  one 
of  soft  iH-ead  in  the  last  fifty-six  hours,  upon  our 
honor.  But  the  twcMrst'  feature  of  tiw  matter  is^ 
that  there  is  Jiot  much  prospect  of  us  receiving 
any  more  soon.  WMl  any  sensible  man  please  to 
give  us  an  estimate  of  this  pseudo  government  f 
Will  the  advocates  in  the  South  and  their  apolo- 
gists in  the  North,  of  this  rebellion,  tell  us  what 
the  prospect  is  now  spread  out  before  ithem?  Do 
you  not  see  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  or 'as  it 
were  on  the  confines  of  the  present,  the  gaunt, 
spectral  form  of  starvation,  or  the  terrible  vism 
of  defeat,  the  crouching  humiliating  figureof  sub- 
mission, or  the; elevated  and  towering  outlines  of 
the  ^bbet,  and  the  horrors  of  a  ijutor's  death* 
and  Ignominy  haunting  you  day  and  nia^t^ana 
whioh,  like  £anquo*s  'ghost,  *^will  not  down  **  ? 
I  put  this  to  the  leaders  of  thishcill-hatched  re> 
bdlion,  and  not  to  the  rank,  and  file  of  thoir  <more 
honest  but  deluded  and  misguided  followers;  for 
I  am  glad  to  have  it  to  record,  and  that  too  jui- 
visedly,  as  many  knowing  the  fact  will  bear  wit- 
ness^ that  thecommon  soldi^y  generally  are  kind« 
ly  disposed  toward  us,  and  it  is  vmoreihan  com- 
mon sympathy  for  us,  in  our  present  unfortunate 
situation ;  for  in  conversation  with  them,  undis- 
turbed by  thei^  officials,  they  would  tell  me.frank- 
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\y  that  there  was  a  great  misunderstanding  exist- 
ing between  us ;  waiving  the  old  position  taken 
originally,  that  they  were  only  right,  and  we  were 
wrong  alone ;  they  said  they  regretted  leaving  the 
Old  Flag,  but  they  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
y^ere  greatly  wronged,  and  "wont  out"  with 
their  State.  One  said  to  me :  "  We  are  fighting 
for  more  than  we  will  ever  get — ^what  our  leaders 
promised  we  would  get— equal  rights  and  liberty ; 
but  we  now  see  what  we  are  to  receive  if  wo  suc- 
ceed— an  aristocracy — a  government  for  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.*"  I  asked  him  what 
man,  more  than  an^  other  one,  was  responsible 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs ;  and  ye  Cop- 
perheads mark  well  the  answer  —  "James  Bu- 
chanan !"  "  How  ?"  I  asked,  and  thus  he  explain- 
ed: "  VSThy,  he  sat  there  in  the  White  House  like 
an  imbecile,  whilst  our  leaders  made  us  believe 
that  we  were  the  worst  abused  people  in  the 
world,  and  he  all  the  time  saying  to  them  and 
the  country  that  there  '  was  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  coerce  a  State.'  Now,  is  he  not 
responsible  for  all  this,  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  said,  like  Jackson,  *  By  the  eter- 
nal !  I  will  take  the  responsibility,*  and  *  the  TTnion 
must  be  preserved  !* "  What  do  you  think  of  this, 
ye  followers  of  the  old  "  Pub.  Func"  and  Val- 
luidigham  f  I  honestly-believe  if  this  vexed  ques- 
tion could  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  com- 
mon soldiery  upon  each  side  for  adjustment,  we 
would  soon  have  peace,  honorable,  lasting  peace, 
under  the  Constitution  and  Union.  But  the  thing 
is  not  possible  now,  and  upon  Jeff  Davis  and  his 
coadjutors  South  and  North,  will  rest  the  fearful 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural 
strife,  begotten  by  the  unholy  ambition  of  such 
demagogues  as  above  mentioned.  '  Oh !  terrible 
will  be  the  retribution  that  will  inevitably  over- 
take them  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  far  more 
£Eital  to  them  tlian  was  the  fate  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, for  he  died  as  a  man,  and  a  brave  soldier 
would  desire  to  die ;  but  these  renegade  ingrates 
upon  a  scaffold  high  as  Haman !  Amen,  so  mote 
it  be.  Mr.  Secesh,  should  you  be  as  successful  in 
getting  these  words  by  the  way,  as  your  brother 
thief  at  Rome  in  securing  a  copy,  will  you  just 
place  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it ;  will  ye  ? 

The  oath  of  parolo  was  administered  to  some 
of  us  this  morning,  mine  with  moral  and  mentjil 
reservations.  We  are  now  anxiously  awaiting  the 
happy  hour  thai  will  take  our  feet  out  of  the — 
not  "  mire  and  the  clay,"  as  the  good  hymn  has 
it,  but — sand  and  the  vermin,  and  place  them 
upon  free  soil  and  civilization,  where  honor,  truth, 
and  plenty  abounds,  and  where  pledges  are  not 
broken  with  prisoners  of  war,  and  they  are  not 
robbed  of  their  private  property  contrary  to  stip- 
ulations ;  and  where  they  do  not  fire  on  defence- 
less prisoners  as  at  a  target,  as  did  one  of  these 
murderers  of  liberty  yesterday,  who  shot  throe 
times  across  the  river  at  us  on  the  Isle,  crushing 
the  ankle-bone  of  one  of  Hopker's  men  until  the 
marrow  gushed  out.  So  much  for  Southern  chiv- 
alry, pish  !  O  ye  aristocratic  Copperheads  of 
the  North !  is  it  with  these  chivalrous  sons  of  the 
"  Sunny  South,"  who  break  every  |>romise  made, 


and  violate  all  rules  and  laws  of  civilized,  honor- 
able warfare,  that  ye  wish  to  make  peace  on  the 
basis  of  "compromise"?  Have  ye  become  ro 
loving  and  so  forgiving  that  ye  are  willing  to  fall 
prone,  and  in  the  depths  of  humility  and  national 
degradation,  extend  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
to  these  infernal  traitors,  covered  all  over  with 
the  blood  of  our  brethren  ?  Oh  I  what  exalted 
magnanimity!  what  Christian  benevolence  and 
charity  1 1  Most  certainly  the  millennium  has 
made  its  appearance,  when  these  long-faced  Phftr 
isaical  Vallandighamites  turn  poor  publicans,  (pro 
tern,)  and  cry  out  in  the  agony  of  their  gizzards : 
"  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  us  sinners, 
and  spare  our  dear  inends,  Jeff  Davis  &  Co.,  and 
their  beloved  niggers,  Or  the  Union  may  go  t* 
the  devil.  Amen  1"  I  hope  all  traitors,  North  or 
South,  will  receive  absolution  at  the  rope's  end 
in  taking  an  air-bath ;  or  have  to  dance  a  jig  with 
nary  plank  to  stand  upon.  We  have  been  lift- 
ing all  day  with  the  expectation  that  the  next 
moment  would  be  our  last  on  Belle  Isle.  At 
noon  we  received  a  piece  of  a  cracker  the  size  of 
the  hand,  and  one  mouthful  of  meat,  all  not 
weighing  over  two  ounces.  This  evening  we  re* 
ceived  another  ounce  of  hard  bread  and  meat  per 
man.  O  ye  miserable  apologists  for  this  bas- 
tard Confederacy  I  who  are  telling  it  in  the  North 
that  the  rebels  have  plenty  and  cannot  be  starved 
out,  and  all  that,  I  would  ask  you  if  the  amount 
of  rations  their  own  men  and  ourselves  receiye, 
is  evidence  of  plenty?  Do  you  call  this  living 
sumptuously  every  day  ?  I  wish  they  would 
send  the  Hon.  (?)  C.  L.  Yallandigham  down  here 
on  a  visit,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  necessity,  to  see 
how  plentifully  his  dear  friends  are  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  I  think  he  would  soon  see  an  "  eye- 
opener." 

Night,  and  raining,  and  the  probability  now  is 
we  will  have  to  crawl  from  under  these  sieve  tents 
to  get  out  of  the  rain.  Good  night,  my  dear  ones 
at  home,  and  may  God  forgive  me  if  I  have 
not  sufficient  charity  for  my  enemies.  But,  it 
appears  tome  though,  we  are  only  to  forgive  those 
who  do  not  know  their  duty.  Now  as  I  understand 
it  in  this  insUtnce,  these  dirty  scoundrels  do  know 
perfectly  well  what  their  duty  is,  and  know  well 
how  to  do  it  —  I  mean  their  leaders.  For  the 
private  soldiers,  I  can  say  with  all  my  heart, 
when  they  lay  down  their  arms,  "  Father  Abra- 
ham, forgive  them,  for  they  did  not  know  what 
they  did,"  which  is  self-evident,  when  we. consid- 
er that  they  have  no  moneyed  interest  to  enhance, 
nor  "  nary "  nigger  in  jeopardy  or  in  prospect, 
and  no  fat  constituency  to  place  them  at  the 
puVjlic  crib  when  the  "  tug  of  war  "  is  over.   .   .   . 

May  14.  —  I  am  well  and  in  high  spirits,  for 
we  have  the  assurance  that  this  will  be  the  last 
morning  we  will  see  the  sun  gild  the  spires  of 
Richmond^     .     .     . 

We  left  Belle  Isle  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  recrossed  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  passed  through  Manchester, 
opposite  Richmond,  and  took  the  Pctersburgh 
road  for  City  Point,  on  the  James  River,  thirty -six 
miles  distant  from  Richmond.     On  the  commons 
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we  received  two  ounces  of  hard  bread  and  miser- 
able  fat  pork,  which  was,  as  they  said,  to  be  the 
last  we  would  receive  from  these  benevolent  and 
hospitable  traitors.  We  passed  through  their 
line  of  defetices,  found'  them  numerous  but  not 
formidable ;  saw  two  twenty-four  pounders  upon 
one  redoubt,  also  one  brigade  and  battery,  which 
were  all  the  bodies  of  troops  seen  on  the  line.  It 
rained  this  afternoon,  making  it  very  slavish 
travelling.  After  dark  we  bivouacked  in  .the 
pineries,  having  come  eighteen  miles.  We  kind- 
led a  small  fire,  threw  ourselves  down  Indian 
fashion,  and  composed  our  weary  bodies  for  the 
night     ... 

May  15. — ^We  are  well,  except  soreness  in  our 
limbs.  Our  rest  was  much  broken  by  the  cold 
wind,  as  we  had  no  blankets,  and  some  of  us 
even  were  without  overcoats ;  *  the  petitions  that 
ascended  from  that  forest  bed  were  not  generally 
of  a  sacred  character,  particularly  that  portion 
relating  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies.  At  day- 
light we  left  our  **  home  *'  in  this  vast  wilderness, 
and  arrived,  seven  a.m.,  at  Petersburgh,  where  we 
found  no  manifestations  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
.  the  citizens,  but  all  looked  silently  on  as  we  went 
**  marching  on.'*  After  leaving  the  city,  we  pass- 
ed some  unfinished  fortifications,  but  no  ord- 
nance ;  the  country  still  presents  that  appearance 
of  total  exhaustion,  and^every  thing  is  taken  out 
of  it  for  the  army.  Mmdian. — We  have  at  last 
arrived  at  City  Point,  a  small  deserted  village, 
showing  visible  sig^ns  of  bombardment  We  found 
five  government  transports.  Two  p.m.  finds  us 
nn  board  the  propeller  John  Rice,  with  about  one 
thousand  men  stowed  promiscuously  about  the 
ship.  Among  them  were  several  deserters  from 
the  rebels.  One  of  them,  an  artillerist,  came  to 
our  company  at  Manchester,  and  said  he  would 
like  to  go  with  us  very  much ;  we  told  him  to 
come  along ;  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  overcoat 
and  hat  from  oar  boys,  and  with  this  **  aid  and 
comfort  directly,"  succeeded  in  taking  shelter 
under  those  beautiful  colors  waving  so  grace- 
fully from  the  peak  of  that  tall  mast  One  of 
those  who  guarded  us  from  Richmond  concealed 
tiis  gun,  borrowed  a  ^^  suit  of  blue,"  and  succeeded 
in  running  the  gauntlet^  and  is  now  under  the 
old  flag  once  more ;  and  there  are  thousands  more 
that  would  to-day  love  to  stand  beneath  its  beau- 
tiful folds  instead  of  behind  the  stars  and  bars, 
and  are  but  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  their  exodus  from  their  present  "  Egyptian 
bondage  "  or  vassalage  through  the  Red  Sea  be- 
tween us,  and  reach  the  shores  *^  of  the  happy  land 
of  freedom."    ... 

On  the  first  vessel  of  war  leaving  the  wharf, 
those  aboard  of  her  gave  three  cheers  with  a  will 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  at  the  same  time  shak- 
ing their  fists  at  the  rebels,  and  full  of  bread  and 
meat,  which  they  had  drawn  on  going  on  board. 
We  then  followed ;  each  one  of  us,  as  wo  step- 
ped aboard,  receiving  one  half  pound  of  good 
sweet  light  bread  and  a  nice  slice  of  boiled  ham. 
A  blind  and  deaf  man  would  soon  have  found  out 
that  he  had  his  hand  near  Uncle  Sam's  capacious 
crib.     The  senses  of  smelling,  tasting,  and,  last 
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but  not  least  in  this  case,  was  feeling,  especially 
the  good  feeling  and  signs  of  contentment  n^jiiU- 
fested ;  for  so  soon  as  they  had  partaken  of  their 
sumptuous  repast,  poor  human  nature,  harassed 
by  toil,  hardships^  privation,  danger  and  insult, 
gave  way  to  the  soothing,  invigorating  influence 
of  «leep,  and  you  can  now  see  the  poor  fellows 
lying,  some  in  the  hot  sun,  others  in  the  warm 
hold  and  middle-deck,  in  all  manner  of  positions 
but  thait  of  standing  upon  their  heads.  At  half- 
past  two  P.M.  we  left  the  wharf,  and  proceeded 
down  the  classic  stream  of  the  ^*  Old  Dominion," 
and  were  it  not  for  signs,  presented  at  every  point, 
of  the  ruthless  hand  of  "  grim-visaged  war,"  I 
would  pronounce  the  scenery  lovely  and  peaceful ; 
but  the  mansions  of  the  F.F.Y.s  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, "  gone  to  ruin  and  decay ;"  the  soil  is  un- 
cultivated, as  I  did  not  see  much  wheat  or  much 
preparation  for  com,  etc. ;  the  wharves  or  piers 
feel  the  tooth  of  time,  and  will  soon  be  "  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were."  Surely  i^e  and 
misfortune  sit  heavily  upon  the  "Mother  of  Pres- 
idents." 

Six  P.M. — ^We  are  still  ploughing  the  blue  depths 
of  the  broad  and  peaceful  James  River,  but  will 
soon  have  to  cast  anchor,  as  we  cannot  pass 
through  the  enemy's  lines  after  dark,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  before.  Th<Miistance  from 
City  Point  to  Fortress  Monroe  is  eignty  miles<;  we 
will  arrive  there  about  eight  a.m.  to-morrow.  I 
have  selected  as  my  bed  uie  life-boat,  and  as  it  is 
growing  late,  and  being  much  fatigued,  I  will  go 
to  rest,  by  the  waves*  gentle  motion  and  the  sea- 
gull's cheery  music  for  my  lullaby.  So  good- 
night 

Jfayl6.— t-  .  .  .  I  am  well  and  in  buoyant 
spirits  now ;  although  I  made  my  bed  in  the  life- 
boat, the  coldness  of  the  wi'kid  nearly  froze  me  to 
death.  When  I  awoke  from  my  broken  slumbers 
this  morning,  old  Sol  was  raising  his  rosy  face 
above  the  horizon,  causing  a  ruddy  glow  upon  the 
placid  bosom  of  James  River,  Hatopton  Roads, 
and  the  broad  blue  Chesapeake,  and  casting  a 
halo  of  glory  all  over  our  ensign  of  freedom  float- 
ing from  the  mast-head  in  all  its  miy  estic  beauty — 
"  bow  of  promise  "  in  the  heavens  and  the  "  bright 
morning-star  "  of  the  Union  soldier  and  patriotic 
citizen. .  We  crossed  the  rebel  lines  early  this 
morning,  and  now  the  flag  of  truce  no  longer  pre- 
cedes our  National  one.  Ah  I  sad  to  our  hearts  is 
the  truth  that  it  has  ever  come  to  pass  that  a 
United  States  vessel,  carrying  a  passport  honored 
by  all  nations,  could  be  compelled  to  hoist  the 
white  feather  and  beg  permission  of  traitors  to 
navigate  Columbia's  own  waters,  and  that,  too, 
near  the  tomb  of  our  Washington,  the  storied  field 
of  Yorktown,  and  near  the  spot  where  stood  the 
towering  form  of  Patrick  Henry  when  his  clarion 
voice  rung  in  thunder  tones,  in  words  of  light- 
ning, in  Virginia's  House  of  Burgesses,  "  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell, 
and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample," and  "as  for  me,  give  me  libertjr  or  give 
me  death.'*  But  the  rebels  have  substituted  his 
terrible  philippic  against  usurpers  and  tyrants  by 
the  following  parody,  "Brutus  had  his  Trium 
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Tirste,  Cromwell  his  Charles  the  Second,  andJeff 
Davie,  VallAndigham,  etc.,  may  proflt  \fy  their 
example  ;*'  and  his  baUle-cry  of  freedom  hj  the 
following  paraphrase : 

**  Give  us  rule,  or  give  us  ruin ;  give  us  all  we 
ask,  or  disunion ;  Lincoln,  leave  us  all  that  James 
Buchanan  gave  us,  all  that  Floyd,  Toucey,  Cobh, 
and  company  stole,  and  let  us  alone."  but  this 
will  be  our  rendering  of  these  noble  sentiments 
when  we  have  those  traitors  in  our  power :  **  The 
Devil  had  his  Michael,  Haman  his  Mordecai,  and 
Davis,  Vallandigham,  etc.,  shall  profit  by  their 
example."  And  to  the  latter  sentiment  of  Co- 
lumbia's  orator  we  fervently  respond.  Amen  I  for, 
with  Webster,  we  resolve:  *^  The  Union  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

We  are  are  opposite  Newpwt  News^  and  see 
where  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Cumberland  and 
gallant  crew  went  down,  casting  gloom  and  sor- 
row over  our  beloved  country.  Sleep  on  in  peace  in 
thy  bed  of  glory,  my  brave  Uds ;  thy  deeds  of  hero- 
ic braviery  will  live  green  in  our  hearts  .forever. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore  lay 
three  of  those  Yankee  cheese-box  crafts,  as  the 
boys  call  our  monitors;  they  resemble^  at  the 
distance  I  see  them,  a  large  canoe  with  a  flour- 
barrel  in  the  centre :  but  as  insignificant  as  these 
"dogs  of  wiul"  look,  they  keep  the  Merrimac 
hugdng  thft  oase  of  Fort  Darling,  for  they  have 
oonduded,  with  the  poet  Campbell,  tliai 

***T|g  distanea  lendi  enchaatmeDt  to  the  view.* 

We  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  cast  anchor 
at  eight  a.m.  The  place  presents  a  very  lively 
appearance;  there  are  several  government  war 
•vessels  there  composing  our  blockading  fleet; 
besides  there  ar^hree  British  fiigates  at  anchor, 
also  an  almost  innumerable  ouantity  of  all  kinds 
of  craft,  and  beyond  «is,  in  the  Roads,  lies,  like 
a  mighty  sea-monster,  the  Rip  Raps,  the  terror  of 
deserters ;  while  upon  the  other  side  of  us,  upon 
the  PeninviU,  lies  the  old  MTte-fort,  Fortress 
Monroe — her  ramparts  bristling  with  huge  siege- 

?ieces,  while  in  the  battery  below  stands  the 
ime-gun,  like  a  veritable  Cerberus,  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  Roads.  Oh  1  but  I  would  like  to 
hear  her  bark  : 

**The  Union  forerer.  bnrrmh,  bojrti  hurrah  1 
Down  irith  Uie  trifton,  up  with  ilt«  Start, 
Whila  wo  rallf  rooad  Uio  flag,  j^jriL  ral^  onoe  af^la, 
WiouUng  tha  battto-ciy  of  fireodora." 


Doc.  £8. 
REBEL  PARTISAN  RANGERS. 

Sbction  1.  The  drngrea  of  the  C<mfeder€Ue 
Statee  of  America  do  enact.  That  the  President 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  commission 
such  officers  as  he  may  deem  proper,  with  au- 
thority to  form  bands  of  Partisan  Rangers,  in 
companies,  battalions,  or  regiments  to  be  com- 
posed each  of  such  numbers  as  the  President  may 
^korove^ 

Sac.  a.  Be  it  further  enacUd^  That  such  Parti- 


san Rangers,  after  being  regularly  received  into 
service,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  ratioiu^ 
and  quarters,  during  the  term  of  service,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other  soldiers. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  for  any 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  captured  from  the 
enemy  by  any  body  of  Partisan  Rangers,  and  do> 
livered  to  any  quartermaster  at  such  place  or 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  a  commanding 
^neral,  the  Rangers  sludl  be  paid  their  full  value 
m  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  War  w^ 
prescribes 

Approved  April  21,  1861 


Doc.  59. 
GUNBOAT  FIGHT  AT  FORT  HUGEH. 

A  KEBSL  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  AFFAUL 


Iter  HwuB,  HASDV*t  BLorr,  Jamh  Btru,  May  8,  IMIL 
Thrbb  of  the  enemy's  gunboats — ^two  of  them 
iron-clad— came  up  at  eight  o'clock  this  roomiM 
to  Fort  Boykin  (commai^ed  by  Captain  John  u. 
Shivers)  and  opened  fire,  discharging  about  three 
hundred  rounds  of  shell  and  rifle  shot  The  Fort, 
which  had  only  Ave  mounted  guns,  returned  the 
fire  until  ten  o'clock,  when  orders  were  given  to 
spike  the  guns  and  bur^  the  quarters.  A  fine 
company  of  light  artillery  and  infitntry  had  start- 
ed fl'om  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  flght,  but  learning  that  the  above 
orders  had  been  given,  they  returned.  The  three 
gunboats  then  moved  up  the  river  eight  miles,  to 
the  fort  on  Hardy*s  Bluff,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  guns  at  this  Fort  opened  fire,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  boats  continually  until  two  o'clock. 
After  firing  over  two  hundred  rounds  of  shell  and 
rifle,  they  passed  up  the  river  out  of  range  of  the 
guns  at  the  Fort,  we  having  fired  the  first  and 
last  gun.  Our  flag  waved  gloriously  throughout 
the  engagement  Not  a  man  was  killed  in  the 
Fort,  and  only  three  were  wounded. 

Capt  J.  M.  Maury,  (captain  of  the  Fort,)  dur- 
ing the  entire  engagement  of  three  hours  and  % 
half,  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  only  per- 
forming the  daily  practising  of  his  guns  on  the 
Fort;  also.  Captain  A.  J.  Aikin,  of  the  Yarina 
artillery,  and  Capt  Branch,  of  White's  artillery, 
and  tlieir  respective  officers  —  all  their  names  I 
did  not  learn ;  nor  can  too  much  praise  be  ^ven 
to  the  men  in  each  company,  obeying  every  oitler 
from  their  officers  bravely  and  eheerftilly,  as  if 
they  had  fitced  a  hundred  battles  instead  of  this 
their  first  battle.  It  would  have  pleased  their 
fiiends  to  have  witnessed  how  gallantly  they 
fought  After  the  battle.  Captain  Maury  caused 
the  men  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line -in  the  Fort,  and 
stated  if  there  was  a  man  that  did  not  wish  to 
remain  in  the  Fort  and  fight  with  him,  to  step 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  he  would  allow  him  to 
leave  the  Fort  and  get  out  of  the  range  of  the 
guns.  Not  a  man  moved,  not  an  eye  quivered ; 
but  with  one  universal  cry  of  *^  No !  no !  no  t  we 
will  fight  I"    Can  such  men  be  conquered  ? 
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Doc.  60. 
THE   REBEL   CONSCRIPTION. 

Tira  PETITION  OFCPBTAIN  NON-CONSCRIPTS,  ttESPECT- 
rOLLT  PRBSteNTED  TO  THB  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
CONGRBSS. 

To  the  Speaker  and  Memhen  0^  drngreee  cf  the 

Confimtate  States  of  America : 
.  Your  petitioneirs  respe^tflilly  represisnt  that 
they  ard  all  o^er  the  age  of  thirty-fite  years,  or 
under  the  i^  of  eighteen  years.  They  w^ere  all 
*^  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of  the  confed- 
erate Stiites"  pretiotiie  to  the  sixteenth  d&y  of 
April,  1862,  the  dute  of  the  Conscript  Act  Some 
of  your  petitioners  helong  to  companies  mus- 
tered and  recdved  into  service  for  twelve  months, 
some  of  whom  reSnlisted  for  the  war  previous  to 
the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1862,  and  others  who' 
have  not  reenlisted ;  somd  who  have  received  the 
bounty  money,  and  others  who  have  not  reoeive4 
it  Most  of  your  petitioners  had,  under  the  caU 
of  their  respective  States,  and  the  President  of 
the  confederate  States,  enlisted  for  '*  three  years 
or  the  war,"  previous  to  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1862. 

Your  petitioners  are  from  the  different  States 
of  the  Confederacy  —  some  of  them  over  fifty 
years  old,  others  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
At  the  different  periods  of  their  enlistment  the 
prospects  of  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  were 
darkened  and  being  overshadowed  hy  a  series  of 
mishaps,  blunders,  and  militai^y  misadventures. 
The  cause  so  dear  to  every  true  and  brave  South- 
ron was,  to  all  oiltward  appearances,  waning,  and 
needed  renewed  energies  and  unmistakable  pop- 
ular manifestations  of  personal  bravery  and  in- 
dividual sacrifices. 

The  call  for  iVesh  troops,  increased  energies, 
and  redoubled  exertions,  was  promptly  respond- 
ed to  by  your  petitioners,  as  volunteers  in  the 
army  of  the  confederate  States.  At  that  critical 
juncture  of  thp  affairs  of  the  country,  neither 
your  petitioners  nor  the  public  had  any  idea  of 
the  passage  of  the  Conscript  Act  It  was  then 
believed  tnat  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  con- 
federate government  to  rest  its  sustaining  reli- 
ance on  the  untrammelled  fi'ee  will  and  high  spir- 
it of  the  Southern  people  to  be  called  forth^  or- 
ganized, and  put  into  action  under  their  respective 
State  organissations.  Your  petitioners  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  passage  of  the  Conscript 
Act,  or  the  adoption  and  sanction  of  any  system 
of  mititary  organization  by  the  confederate  States 
government,  which  would  claim  to  rest  as  a  basis 
on  tiie  abnegation  of  the  cherished  principle  of 
State  sovereignty  and  individual  freedom  of  will. 
They,  as  did  their  States,  regarded  the  carding 
principle  of  individual,  personal  liberty  and  un- 

auostioned  State  sovereignty  as  the  key-note  to 
le  existing  revolution. 

Under  impulses  of  no  ordinary  character,  your 
petitioners,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  danger, 
leift  home,  family,  all,  to  fight  as  freemen  in  the 
army  of  freemen.  To  preserve  sacred  their 
birth-right — individual  personal  liberty,  under 
tbeir  respective  State  gove^ments — they  were, 


and  are  now,  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thinj? 
but  their  honor  and  manhood.  They  believed, 
as  they  had  every  right  to  believe,  that  the  agreed 
Btatits  Kii  the  army  would  remain  on  the  basis 
which  had  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
responsive  lesislation  of  the  confederate  govern- 
ment Had  that  ascertained  policy  and  aocredit- 
ed  system  of  military  organization  been  sustained 
and  carried  out,  not  one  of  your  petitioners  would 
have  complained. 

Under  the  conviction  that  no  sueh  dhange 
would  or  could  be  made,  your  petitioners  volun- 
teered fi*cely  and  reenlisted  wilhngty.  They  thus 
entered  into  a  contract  with  tne  confederate 
States  which  they  had  no  rieht  to  suspect  would 
ever  be  violated  by  that  high  contrHcting  party. 
In  this  they  were  over-confident  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  April,  1862,  the  Conscript  Act  be- 
came a  law.  The  Will  of  your  honorable  bod^, 
as  made  known  in  that  law,  by  terms  toi>  plain 
to  be  mistaken,  and  too  imperious  to  be  lightly 
disregarded,  annulled  all  previous  contracts  made 
by  volunteers,  and,  by  explicit  terms  of  eoircvce 
legislation^  made  men  under  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  over  eighteen  years  soldiers  for  the 
war^  or  until  they  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years — thus  drawing,  as  with  *^  hooks  .of  steel,*' 
every  male  citizen  within  the  prescribed  ages, 
(witn  a  few  excepted  cases,)  immediately  and  en- 
tirely from  the  control  of  State  action,  and  placed 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  during  the 
war. 

This  law,  had  it  been  unqualified  ismd  unac- 
companied by  a  reciprocating  return  to  the  body 
of  society,  and  under  the  control  of  the  different 
States,  (that  class  then  in  the  army,  represented 
by  your  petitionees,)  could  never  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  States.  As  a  bonus  to  society,  and 
a  concurrent  guarantee  to  the  States,  your  hon- 
orable body  inserted  certain  qualifications,  re- 
strictions, and  conditions  precedent  to  the  main 
body  of  the  act  They  were  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Provided  further^  That  all  persdns  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  or  over  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  military 
service  of  the  confederate  States,  in  the  regi- 
ments, squadrons,  battalions,  and  companies 
hereafter  to  be  reorganized,  shall  be  required  to 
remain  in  their  respective  companies,  squadrons, 
battalions,  and  regiments  for  ninety  days,  unless 
their  places  shall  be  sooner  supplied  by  other  re- 
cruits, not  now  in  the  service,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years.  And 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  providing  for  the  re- 
organization of  volunteers,  and  the  organization 
thereof,  into  companies,  squadrons,  battalions, 
and  regiments  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed." 

On  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  witii  this 
qualification,  (without  which  your  petitioners 
aver  the  law  could  never  have  been  passed,),  there 
was  but  one  construction  placed  on  it  in  the  arftiy 
and  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  your  peti- 
tioners are  advised  and  believe ;  and  that  was, 
that  all  persons  over  the  age  of  thirty-five  years 
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or  under  eightoen  years,  who  were,  on  yie  date 
of  the  law,  "enrolled  in  the  military  service  of 
the  confederate  States,"  tthould  he  discharged  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  1802 ;  and  this  with- 
out restriction,  qualification,  or  peradventure. 
Hie^e  were  the  terms  of  the  law.  They  were 
plain,  unequivocal,  and  mandatory.  Common- 
sense — universal  public  opinion,  concurring  mili- 
tary, popular,  and  offidal  sentiment,  thus  under- 
stood, accepted,  and  adopted  the  law.  Nor  was 
it  anywhere,  by  any  one,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, otherwise  spoken  of,  consideiNed,  or  re- 
garded, so  far  as  your  petitioners  are  advised,  in 
or  out  of  the  army^  until  General  Order  No.  46, 
rescinding  General  Order  No.  44,  was  issued  by 
the  Adjutant-General,  under  and  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  at  War. 

That  order  took  the  country  and  the  army  by 
surprise.  It  fell  as  a  death-knell  upon  the  as- 
sured expectations  of  your  petitioners.  It  struck 
the  popular  ear  with  no  less  astonishment  It 
disclosed  a  new,  secret,  and  dangerous  spring  of 
executive  and  ministerial  power,  as  unlooked  for 
as  it  was  novel  and  perilous  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  revolution  inaugurated  on  the  de- 
clared principle  of  eternal  opposition  and  un- 
yielding resistance  to  executive  or  quasi  legisla- 
tive encroachments  on  the  chartered  rights  and 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  people.  It  mani- 
fested a  will  to  assume  power  where  none  was 
bestowed,  or  intended  to  be  bestowed,  and  to  ex- 
ercise high  retroacting  and  annulling  prerogatives 
where  all  exercise  of  executive  will  or  ministerial 
discretion  was  positively  and  distinctly  inhibited. 
It  presented  a  painful  instance  of  a  plain,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  infraction  of  the  constitution- 
al guarantees  and  vested  rights  of  your  petition- 
ers, as  declared  by  your  honorable  body,  and 
unmistakably  announced  in  the  Conscript  Act 

Your  petitioners,  feeling  that  this  interpolating 
order  of  the  Adjutant-General  was  a  clear,  palpa- 
ble, and  unauthorized  (by  the  law)  infraction  of 
their  rights,  consulted  counsel,  and  procured  his 
written  opinion,  which  was  published,  and  will 
be  laid  before  your  honorable  body.  In  thus 
seeking  counsel,  your  petitioners  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  ascertain  their  legal  rights,  as  defined  and 
enumerated  by  your  honorable  body.  They  had 
tolunteered  without  the  least  idea  of  the  passage 
of  any  such  law.  That  law,  without  their  solic- 
itation, not  only  revoked  and  annulled  the  act  of 
their  volunteering,  but,  in  distinct  terms,  released 
them  from  all  military  service  after  the  sixteenth 
day  of  July,  1862,  as  a  consideration  to  society 
and  the  different  States  for  the  unconditional, 
peremptory,  and  mandatory  draft,  which  the 
same  law  made  indiscriminately  on  the  commu- 
nity. It  in  express  terms  rcleiised  all  over  thir- 
ty-five years  or  under  eighteen  years,  that  it 
might  claim,  demand,  and  impress  all  between 
those  ages.  It  discarded  those  over  thirty -five 
years  of  ago,  that  it  might  CO£RC£  those  under 
that  age. 

This  was  a  severe  tax  on  the  community  at 
large,  and  not  less  severe  on  your  petitioners  as 


a  class.  It  took  the  manhood  and  youth  of  the 
country,  with  or  without  their  consent;  but  it 
undertook  and  guafantiod  that  all  over  thirty-five 
or  under  eighteen  years  should  be  discharged. 
This  was,  in  terms,  a  solemn  legislative  compact 
with  the  States  and  society.  As  such,  severe 
and  harsh  as  it  was,  it  was  ratified  by  acquies- 
cence, and  no  settled  opposition  was  made. 

Your  petitioners  even  now  would  greatly  prcr 
fer  that  matters  shoilld  have  remained  as  they 
were ;  but  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  law,  and 
respectfully  insist  that  what  the  law  did  the  Sec- 
retary at  War  cannot  undo.  The  compact  made 
by  your  honorable  body,  if  good  in  one  part, 
must  stand  unaltered  in  every  part  The  clause 
releasing  your  petitioners  was  in  a  proviso,  and 
was  and  is  paramount  to  the  enactments  in  the 
main  body  of  the  act  It  was  the  codicil  to  the 
legislative  will,  and  was  superior  in  its  active 
powers  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the  act  which 
might  happen  to  conflict  with  it  If  the  retroac- 
tive interpolation  entered  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  at  War  repealed  thi^t  proviso,  accord- 
ing to  all  law  and  every  rule  of  sound  construc- 
tion, the  same  repealing  order  would  annul  and 
destroy  the  main  body  of  the  act  On  this  sub- 
ject, your  petitioners  are  advised,  the  authorities 
are  post  satisfactory. 

But  the  Secretary  at  War  has  repealed  the 
proviso,  recalled  the  warrant  of  discharge,  and 
placed  his  owti  construction  on  the  whole  law, 
and  directed  that  your  petitioners  should  not  be 
discharged — ^the  twelve  months^  men — ^until  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  afler  their  term  of 
service,  and  claims  to  retain  all  persons  enlisted 
for  the  war.  previous  to  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1862,  for  the  war. 

Your  petitioners  are  advised  that  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  vested  in  them  by  vir- 
tue of  the  proviso  to  the  said  act  are  full  and 
complete,  attended  by  no  conditions,  and  re- 
strained by  no  qualifications,  and  that  those 
rights  admit  of  no  intermediate  and  counteract- 
ing restrictions,  either  from  the  executive  or  min- 
isterial department  of  the  government  They 
aver,  most  respectfully,  that  any  interpolating  or 
retroactive  orders,  whether  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, or  any  one  or  more  of  his  subordinate 
functionaries,  is  in  law  (however  they  may  tem- 
porarily act  on  your  petitioners)  unavailing,  null, 
and  void.  But  they  are  advised  that,  as  there  is 
in  operation  no  judicial  process  by  which  they 
could  test  this  matter  as  a  class,  their  only  legiti- 
mate means  of  redress  is  through  your  honora- 
ble body. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  all  laws  passed 
by  Congress  are  supreme,  and  challenge  the  ohe-  ^ 
dient  acquiescence  of  the  President  and  every 
department  of  the  government  until  they  are  -re- 
pealed or  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  a  com- 
petent judicial  tribunal.  And  any  violation  of 
any  one  or  more  of  such  laws  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  not  less  culpable  than 
a  similar  violation  by  «ny  other  member  of  so* 
ciety. 

The  reason,  spirit,  and  intention  of  the  law  ia 
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ques^on,  as  well  as  its  words,  context,  and  sub- 
pect-matter,  are  plain  and  unmistakable.  There 
IS  no  point,  no  word,  r\o  object,  no  purpose  which 
Is  not  fairly  and  plainly  set  forth.  The  question 
then  presents  itself,  painful,  serious,  and  vital, 
shall  the  law  prevail,  or  shall  the  intervening, 
unauthorized  interpolation  of  the  Secretary  at 
War  prevail  ?  .  Shall  an  army  order  revoke  a  sol- 
emn act  of  Congress?  Shall  Congress  or  the 
Executive  rule  the  people,  control  the  army,  and 
legislate  for  the  country  ?  Have  we  a  constitu- 
tional government,  with  specific  powers  granted, 
beyond  which  no  department  of  the  government 
shall  pass,  or  have  we  an  unlimited  government, 
dependent  only  on  Executive  wjU  or  ministerial 
caprice  P  Are  the  people  free,  or  is  the  Executive 
supreme  ? 

These  are  no  idle  questions.  They  are  sol- 
cmly  propounded,  and  merit  a  solemn  response. 
It  was  legislative  encroachments  and  Executive 
usurpations  which  destAyed  the  Union,  never  to 
be  restored.  Shall  the  Southera  States,  confed- 
erated, yield  the  same  destro3rine  element  of 
self-destruction  ?  The  answer  which  your  hon- 
orable body  may  see  fit  to  give  will  descend  with 
its  weighty  consequences  to  posterity.  The  voice 
of  history  is  not  less  potent  in  its  warnings 
against  executive  assumption  or  ministerial  abuse 
of  power  than  the  hopes  of  the  future  are  de- 
pendent on  your  response. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  coun- 
try, your  petitioners  cannot  better  conclude  their 
^poid  than  by  adopting  the  signiflpant  language 
uttered  by  Pa,trick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, on  the  seventh  of  January,  1y88,  when 
he  exclaimed :  **  The  real  rock  of  political  salva- 
tion is  self-love  —  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  — 
in  every  human  breast,  and  manifested  in  every 
human  action.  When  the  Commons  of  England, 
in  the  manly  language  which  became  freemen, 
said  to  their  king,  *  Ton  are  our  servant,'  then 
was  the  temple  of  liberty  complete.'* 

it  is  with  no  view  of  avoiding  danger,  or  shun- 
ning responsibilities,  that  your  petitioners  ask 
ifkeur  discharge.  Their  hearts,  hopes,  energies 
are  all  enlisted  in  this  war.  They  had  rather 
lose  all  and  perish  themselves,  than  fail  to  main- 
t^n  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  this  war 
turns.  They  will  never  yield  to  an  insolent  for- 
eign foe,  or  succumb  to  any  power  which  seeks 
to  subvert,  the  inherent  rights  of  the  States,  or 
to  destroy  the  individual  liberty  of  the  free-bom 
dtizen.  Feeling  that  in  this  order  of  revocation, 
(General  Order  No.  46)  not  only  their  rights, 
but  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  legitimate 
powers  and  functions  of  Congress,  are  invaded 
and  endangered,  they  seek  the  proper  remedy ; 
should  their  services  be  needed,  they,  and  all 
they  have,  will  be  freely  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  constitutional  liberty.  But  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  a  silent  submission  to  the  violation 
of  their  rights,  or  the  subversion  of  the  vested 
immunities,  when  their  title  papers  are  derived 
from  your  honorable  body. 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask,  that  they 


may  be  fully  heard  before  your  honorable  txidy, 
through  their  counsel.  The  Petitioneks, 

By  their  counsel,  John  H.  Qilhkk. 

Blchmond,  Aug.  8,  ISQS. 
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JEFF   DAVIS'S   MESSAGE, 
delivered  august  18,  1862. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeeniatitei  of 

the  Confederate  States : 

It  is  again  our  fortune  to  meet  for  devfs< 
ing  measures  necessary  to  the  public  welfare, 
whilst  our  country  is  involved  in  a  desolating 
war.  The  sufferings  endured  by  some  portions 
of  the  people  excite  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the 
government,  and  the  S3rmpathy  thus  evoked  lias 
been  heightened  by  the  patriotic  devotion  with 
which  these  sufferings  have  been  borne.  Tile 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  our  troops,  always 
claiming  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  has  been 
further  illustrated  on  hard-fought  fields,  marked 
by  exhibitions  of  individual  prowess  which  can 
find  but  few  parallels  in  ancient  or  modem  history. 
Our  army  has  not  faltered  in  any  of  the  various 
trials  in  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  continued  to  mani- 
fest a  zeal  and  unanimity  which  not  only  cheen 
iA^  battle-stained  soldier,  but  gives  assurance  to 
the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  of  our  final 
triumph  in  the  pending  struggle  against  despotic 
usurpation. 

The  vast  army  which  threatened  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacv  has  been  defeated  and  dnven 
fi*om  the  lines  of  investment,  and  the  enemy,  re- 
peatedly foiled  in  his  efforts  for  its  capture,  is 
now  seeking  to  raise  new  armies  on  a  scale  such 
as  modern  history  doeS  not  record  to  effect  that 
subjugation  of.  the  South, so  often  proclaimed  as 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishment 

The  perfidy  which  disregarded  rights  secured 
by  compact,  the  madness  which  trampled  on  ob- 
ligations made  sacred  by  every  consideration  of 
honor,  have  been  intensified  by  the  malignity  en- 
gendered by  defeat  These  passions  liave  changed 
the  character  of  the  hostilities  waged  by  our  ene- 
mies, who  are  becoming  daily  less  regardful  of 
the  usages  of  civilizlsd  war  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  Rapine  and  wanton  destruction  of 
private  property,  war  upon  non-combatants,  mur- 
der of  captives,  bloody  threats  to  avenge  the 
death  of  an  invading  soldierv  by  the  slaughter  of 
unarmed  citizens,  orders  hi  banishment  against 
peaceful  farmers  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  are  some  of  the  means  used  by  our  ruthlMs 
invaders  to  enforce  the  submission  of  a  fVee  peo- 
ple to  foreign  sway.  Confiscation  bills  of  a  char- 
acter so  atrocious  as  to  insure,  if  executed,  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  entire  populatioi\  of  these  States, 
are  passed  by  their  Congress  and  approved  by 
their  Executive.  The  moneyed  obligations  of  the 
confederate  government  are  forged  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  pubUdy  advertised  for 
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sakHn  their  cities  with  a  notoriety  that  sufBcient- 
ly  attests  the  knowledge  of  their  gorenuaentf 
and  its  complicity  in  the  crime  is  further  evinced 
by  the  fiict  that  the  soldiers  of  the  invading 
armies  are  found  supplied  with  large  quantities 
of  these  forged  notes  as  a  means  of  despoiling  the 
country  people,  by  fraud,  out  of  such  portions  of 
their  property  as  aimed  violence  may  fail  to  reach. 
Two,  at  least,  of  the  generals  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged,  unchecked  by  their  government,  in 
exciting  servile  insurrection,  and  in  arming  and 
training  slaves  for  warfikre  against  their  masters, 
citizens  of  the  Confederacy.  Another  has  been 
found  of  iastiacts  so  brutal  as  to  invite  the  vio- 
lence of  his  soldiery  against  the  women  of  a  cap- 
tured dty. 

Yet,  the  rebuke  of  civilized  man  has  filled  to 
evoke  from  the  authorities  of  the  Unite4>  States 
one  mark  of  disapprobation  of  his  acts ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  has  fo^iled  to  secure  from  his 
piovemnient  the  sanction  and  applause  with  which 
it  is  known  to  have  been  greeted  by  public  meet- 
ings and  portions  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  To  inquiries  miide  of  tho  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  atrocious  conduct  of  some  of  their  military 
eomouuidants  ii^et  the  sanction  of  that  govern- 
ment, answer  has  been  evaded  on  the  pretext 
that  the  inquiry  was  insulting,  and  no  method 
remains  for.  the  suppression  oi  these  enormities 
but  such  retributiTe  justice  as  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  execute. 

Retaliation  in  kind,  for  many  of  them,  is  im- 
practicable, for  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
a  former  message,  that  under  no  excess  of  provo- 
cation could  our  noble-hearted  defenders  be  driv- 
en to  wreak  vengeance  on  unarmed  men,  on 
women,  or  on  children.  But  stern  and  exempla- 
ry punishment  can  and  must  be  meted  out  to  the 
murderers  and  felons,  who,  disgracing  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  seek  to  make  of  public  war  the 
occasion  for  the  commission  of  tno  most  mon- 
strous crimes. 

Deeply  as  we  regret  the  character  of  the  con- 
test into  which  we  are  about  to  be  forced,  we 
must  accept  it  as  an  alternative  which  recent 
manifestations  give  us  little  hope  can  be  avoided. 

The  exasperation  of  failure  has  aroused  the 
worst  passions  of  our  enemies ;  a  large  portion 
of  their  people,  even  of  their  clergymen,  now  en- 
gage in  ui^ging  an  excited  populace  to  the  extreme 
of  ferocity,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  vindicate 
our  rights  and  to  maintain  bur  existence  by  em- 
ploying against  our  foe  every  energy  and  every 
resource  at  our  disposal 

I  append  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the 
papers  exhibiting  the  action  of  the  government, 
up  to  the  present  time,  for  the  repression  of  the 
outrages  committed  on  our  people.  Other  mea- 
sures now  in  progress  will  be  submitted  here- 
after. 

In  inviting  your  attention  to  the  legislation 
which  the  necessities  of  our  condition  require, 
^ose  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
command  almost  undivided  attention. 


The  acts  passed  at  your  last  session  intended 
to  secure  the  public  defence  by  general  enrolment, 
and  to  render  uniform  the  rules  governing  troops 
in  the  service,  have  led  to  some  unexpected  criti- 
cism  that  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  efficiency  of  the  law  has  been  thus  some- 
what impaired,  though  it  is  not  believed  that  in 
any  of  the  States  the  popular  mind  has  withheld 
its  sanction  from  either  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  your  legislation.  It  is  only  by  liarmonious  aa 
well  as  zealous  action  that  a  government  as  new 
as  ours,  ushered  into  existence  on  the  very  evo 
of  a  great  war,  and  unprovided  with  the  material 
necessary  for  conducting  hostilities  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  can  fulfil  its  duties.  Upon  you,  who  are 
fully  informed  of  the  acts  and  purposes  of  the 
government,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ings and  senitiments  of  the  people,  must  reliance 
be  placed  to  secure  this  great  object.  You  can 
best  devise  the  means  for  establishing  that  entire 
cooperation  of  the  State  •nd  confederate  govern- 
ments which  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both 
at  all  times,  but  which  is  now  indispensable  to 
that  very  existence. 

And  if  any  legislation  shall  seem  to  you  appro- 
priate for  adjusting  differences  of  opinion,  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  dlity  to  cooperate  in 
any  measure  that  may  be  devised  for  reconciling 
a  just  care  for  the  public  defence  with  a  proper 
deference  for  the  most  scrupulous  susceptibilities 
of  the  State  authorities. 

The  report*  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  exhibit  in  detail  the  operations  of  that  deparU 
ment  It  will  be  seen  with  satisfaction  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  securities  remains  unim- 
paired, and  that  this  credit  is  fblly  justified  by  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  accumulated  debt, 
notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  our  military 
operations.  The  legislation  of  the  last  session 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  with  the 
bonds  of  the  government,  but  the  preference  of 
the  people  for  treasury  notes  has  been  so  marked 
that  the  legislation  is  recommended  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  which 
the  public  service  seems  to  require.  No  grave 
inconvenience  need  be  apprehended  from  this  in- 
creased issue,  as  the  provision  of  law  by  which 
these  notes  are  convertible  into  eight  per  cent 
bonds,  forms  an  efficient  and  permanent  safc^ard 
against  any  serious  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
xour  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  means  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  for  facilitating  the  prepar* 
ation  of  these  notes,  and  for  guarding  them  against 
forgery.  It  is  due  to  our  people  to  state  that  no 
manufacture  of  counterfeit  notes  exists  within  our 
limits,  and  that  they  are  imported  all  from  the 
Northern  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is 
submitted,  contains  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
l^sjation  deemed  desirable  in  order  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  I  invite  your  favorable 
consideration  especially  to  those  recommendations 
which  are  intended  to  secure  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  conscript  law,  and  the  consolidation 
of  companies,  battauions,  and  regiments,  when  so 
reduced  in  strength  as  to  impair  that  uniformky 
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oi  organization  which  is  necessary  in  the  anny, 
while  an  undue  bnrthen  is  imposed  on  the  treas- 
iirj.  The  necessity  for  some  legislation  for  con- 
trolling military  transportation  on  the  railroada^ 
and  improTing  their  present  defectiye  condition, 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  gOTcmmentp 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  devise  satis* 
factory  measures  for  attaining  this  purposa  The 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  genend  oflBcers  in- 
ToWes  the  service  in  some  difficulties  which  are 
pointed  out  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  which  the 
remedy  suggested  br  him  seems  appropriate. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  am  of  opinion 
that  prudence  dictates  some  provision  for  me  in- 
crease of  the  army,  in  the  event  of  emeigencies 
not  now  anticipated  The  very  larse  increase  of 
forces  recently  called  into  the  field  oy  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  render  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  conscript 
law,  so  as  to  embrace  pers<>n8  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  forty-nve  years.  The  vigor  and 
efficiency  of  our  present  forces,  their  condition, 
and  the  skill  and  abilitv  which  distinguish  their 
leaders  inspire  the  belief  that  no  further  enrolment 
vrill  be  necesswry,  but  a  wise  foresight  requires 
that  if  a  necessi^  should  be  sudden^  developed 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  requiring  increased 
forces  for*  our  defence,  means  should  exist  for 
calling  such  forces  into  the  field,  without  await- 
ing the  reassembling  of  the  legislative  department 
of  the  government 

In  the  election  and  appointment  of  officers  for 
the  provisional  army,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that 
mistakes  would  be  made,  and  incompetent  officers 
6f  all  grades  introduced  into  the  service.  In  the 
absence  of  experience,  and  with  no  reliable  guide 
for  selection,  executive  appointments,  as  well  as 
elections,  have  been  sometimes  unfortunate.  The 
good  of  the  service,  the  interests  of  our  country, 
require  that  some  means  be  devised  for  withdraw- 
ing the  commissions  of  officers  who  are  incompe- 
tent for  the  duties  required  by  the  position,  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  find  Cleans  for  relieving  the 
army  of  such  officers  by  some  mode  more  prompt 
and  less  wounding  to  their  sensibility  than  judg- 
ment of  a  court-martiaL 

Within  a  recent  period  we  have  effected  the  ob- 
ject so  long  desired,  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
exchange  m  prisoners,  which  is  now  being  exe- 
cuted by  delivery  at  the  points  agreed  upon,  and 
which  will,  it  is  noped,  speedily  restore  our  brave 
umI  unfortunate  countrymen  to  their  places  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  from  which,  by  the  fortune  of 
war  they  have  for  a  time  been  separated.  The 
detaiU*of  this  arrangement  will  be  communicated 
to  you  in  a  special  report  when  further  progress 
haa  been  maae  in  their  execution. 

Of  other  particulars  concerning  the  operations 
•f  the  War  Department,  you  will  be  informed  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  report  and  the  accompanying 
documents. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  em- 
braces a  statement  of  the  operations  and  present 
oonditiooof  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  both 
afloat  and  ashore;  the  oonatruction  and  equip- 
of  armed  vessels  at  home  and  abroad,  the 


manuiacture  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  the 
establishment  of  workshops,  and  the  development 
of  our  resources  of  coal  and  of  u*on.  Some  legi^ 
latioA  seems  essential  for  securing  xrews  for  ves* 
sels.  The  difficulties  now  experienced  on  this 
point  are  fully  stated  in  the  Secretary's  report^ 
and  I  invite  your  attention  to  providing  a  remedy. 

The  report  of  the  Post-Master  General  discloses 
the  embarrassments  which  resulted  in  the  postal 
service  from  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  the 
Mississippi  lUver,  and  portions  of  the  territory  of 
the  different  States.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
department  for  relieving  these  embarrassments, 
as  far  as  practicable,  are  detailed  in  the  report 
It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that,  during  the 
ten  months  which  ended  oix  the  thirty-first  of 
March  last,  the  expenses  of  the  department  were 
largely  decreased,  whilst  its  revenue  was  augment- 
ed, as  compared  with  a  corresponding  period  end- 
ing on  the  thirtieth  June,  1860,  when  the  postal 
service  for  these  States  was  conducted  undor  the 
authority  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Suffi- 
cient time  hM  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine 
whether  the  measures,  heretofore  devised  by 
Congress,  will  accomplish  the  end  of  bringing 
the  expenditures  of  tne  department  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  revenues  by  the  first  of  March 
next»  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that,  in  spite  both 
of  blandishments  and  threats,  used  in  profusion 
by  the  agents  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Indian  nations  within  the  Confederacy 
have  remained  firm  in  their  loyalty,  and  steadfast 
in  the  observance  of  their  treaty  enf;agements 
with  this  government  Kor  has  their  fidelity 
been  shaken  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  vacan- 
cies in  some  of  the  offices  of  agents  and  superin- 
tendents, delay  has  occurred  in  the  payments  of 
the  annuities  and  allowances  to  whien  they,  are 
entitled  I  would  advise  some  provision  aj^hor- 
iaing  payments  to  be  made  bv  other  officers,  in 
the  absence  of  those  especialfy  charged  by  law 
with  this  duty. 

We  have  never-ceasing  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
the  favor  with  which  God  has  protected  our  in- 
fant Confederacy.  And  it  becomes  us  reverently 
to  return  our  tiianka  and  humbly  to  ask  of  his 
bounteousnes^  that  wisdom  which  is  needful  for 
the  performance  of  the  high  trusts  with  whi(^ 
we  are  charged.  Jbffebsom  Dayib. 

Kioaaoiib^  AagiMft  It,  IMH 


Doc,  68.  y 

souTnERn  civilization: 

lUL   eOUiIIB*B   JOINT    BISOLUTION. 

In  the  Yn^ia  Senate,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
1B^%  Mr.  Collier  submitted  the  f<^owing: 

The  General  Assembly  of  Viiiginia  doth  hereby 
dedare^  That  negroes  in  slavery  in  this  State  and 
the  whole  Sout^  (who  are»  withal^  in  a  higher 
condition  of  dvUixation  than  anv  of  their  race 
has  ever  been  elsewhere,")  havins  been  a  property 
in  their  masters  for  two  hundred  and  forty  yean^ 
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bj  use  and  custom  at  first,  and  ever  since  by 
recognition  of  the  public  law  in  yarious  forms, 
ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  justly  be,  interfered 
wiUi  in  that  relation  of  property,  by  the  States, 
neither  by  the  people  in  Convention  assembled 
to  alter  an  existing  Constitution,  or  to  form  one 
for  admission  into  the  Confederftcy,  nor  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  State  or  the 
confederate  Legislature,  nor  by  any  means  or 
mode  which  the  popular  majority  might  adopt, 
and  that  the  State,  whilst  remaining  republican 
in  the  structure  of  its  government,  can  lawfully 
get  rid  of  that  species  of  property,  if  ever,  onl^ 
by  the  free  ooYisent  of  the  individual  owners,  it 
being  true,  as  the  General  Assembly  doth  further 
declare,  that  for  the  State,  without  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  to  deprive  him  of  his  identi- 
cal property,  by  compelling  him  to  accept  a  sub- 
stituted value  thereof^  no  matter  how  ascertained, 
or  by  the  poit  nali  policy,  or  in  any  other  way 
not  for  the  public  use,  but  with  a  view  to  rid  the 
State  of  such  property  already  resident  therein, 
and  so  to  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  the 
subject,  or  to  constrain  the  owner  to  send  his 
slaves  out  of  the  State,  or  else  to  expatriate  him- 
self and  carry  them  with  him,  would  contravene 
and  frustrate  the  indispensable  principles  of  the 

fovemment ;  and,  whereas,  these  confederate 
tates  being  now  all  slaveholding,  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  act  of  the  majority,  in  any  one  of 
them,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
unless  this  doctrine  above  declared  be  interposed ; 
therefore, 

Heaohedj  hy  the  General  Auembly  of  Virginia^ 
That  the  Qovemor  of  Virginia  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by requested  to  communicate  this  proceeding  to 
the  several  Qovemors  of  the  confederate  States, 
and  to  request  them  to  lay  the  same  before  their 
respective  Legislatures,  and  to  request  their  con- 
currence therein  in  such  way  as  they  may  seve- 
rally deem  best  calculated  to  secure  stability  to 
the  ftindamental  dottrine  of  Southern  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  hereby  declared  and  proposed  to 
be  advanced. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  VA. 

OnnBRAL  McOUELLAJX'S  OFFIOIAL  EXPLANATION. 

Secretary  Stanton  laid  before  Congress,  in  an- 
swer to  the  resolution  of  inquiry  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  full  correspondence  in 
relation  to  the  occupation  of  White  House,  Yir- 

S'nia.     The  following  official  explanation  from 
eneral  McClellan  discusses  the  whole  question : 

Hbadquaktxbs  Arvt  6w  TBS  Potomac,     ) 
Oamp  LoiGOur,  VuiaixiA,  Juae  9S,  ISoS.  f 

Sir  :  On  the  seventh  instant  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  you,  a  copy  of  which  I  here  insert. 

[Tekgnua.] 
Washixotom,  1180  F.ic.,  June  T,  IMl 

Very  urgent  complaints  are  being  made  from 
yarious  quarters  respecting  the  protection  afford- 
ed to  tiie  rebel  General  Lee^s  property,  called  the 
White  House,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  hospital 


for  the  care  of  wounded  soldier?.  It  is  repr» 
sented  that  they  have  even  to  purchase  a  glaat 
of  water  for  thirsty,  wounded  and  suffering  sol- 
diers. It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessities  of 
our  suffering  soldiers  require  that  this  property 
should  be  devoted  to  their  use  rather  than  be 
protected  for  rebel  officers  by  whose  aons  our 
troops  have  fallen.  I  hope  you  will  give  an  or- 
der to  that  effect  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

8eer«lai7  of  War. 

To  this  I  replied  on  the  same  day  as  follows : 

[Telegram.] 

Hbadquabtus  Armt  or  m  Poroii ao,  ) 

June  7,  IMi.  f 

Honorable  E,  M.  Stanton^  Secretdry  of  War : 

Your  despatch  of  half-past  twelve  p.m.  to-day 
received,  and  I  must  confess  that  its  contents 
have  not  only  struck  me  with  astonishment,  but 
have  given  me  much  pain.  The  care  of  our  sick 
and  wounded  has  tasked  the  unremitted  energies 
of  the  whole  medical  corps  in  this  army,  as  well 
as  occupied  a  great  share  of  my  attention  from 
other  important  duties,  apd  I  feel  conscious  that 
every  thing  has  been  done  for  their  comfort  that 
human  efforts  could  accomplish. 

The  White  House  of  the  rebel  General  Lee^ 
referred  to,  is  a  small  frtmie  building  of  six  rooms, 
worth  probably  one  thousand  five  hundred  doU 
lars,  and  the  Medical  Director  states  that  it  woi]Ud 
not  accommodate  more  than  thirty  patients.  He 
has  tents  where  the  patients  are  comfortable,  and 
he  has,  therefore,  never  conceived  it  nece.s8ary  to 
call  for  the. use  of  the  house  as  a  hospital 

As  to  the  story  about  the  thirsty,  wounded, 
suffering  soldiers  having  to  buy  a  glass  of  water, 
its  only  foundation  probably  originated  in  the 
fact  that  some  civilian,  who  was  too  indolent  to 
go  for  the  water  himself,  may  have  paid  a  negro 
for  bringing  it  to  him. 

The  following  extract  from  a  despatch  just 
received  from  Colonel  Rufus  In^Us,  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  in  charge  at  White  House,  will 
give  you  some  light  upon  this  subject,  and  per- 
haps satisfy  you  as  to  the  motives  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  the  urgent  complaints  in  ques- 
tion :  **  No  one  here  has  ever  had  cause  to  suffer 
for  water,  unless  he  was  too  drunk  or  sick  to 
drink  it  We  have  water  in  unnecessary  abun- 
dance. The  springs  are  numerous,  the  water  is 
very  fine,  and  no  prohibition  has  ever  been  placed 
on  the  free  and  unlimited  use  of  it  The  author 
of  this  report  to  the  contrary  must  be  a  simple- 
ton or  a  malicious  knave." 

I  have  given  special  directions  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  White  House  from  any  uilnece&- 
sary  injury  or  destruction  because  it  was  once 
the  property  of  General  Washington,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  will  regard  this  as  a  cause 
for  rebuke  or  censure.  I  protect  no  houses  against 
use  when  they  are  needed  for  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers.  Persons  who  endeavor  to  impose  upon 
you  such  malicious  and  unfounded  reports  aa 
those  alluded  to  are  not  only  enemies  to  this  army, 
but  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  now  fighting. 

Gborob  B,  McClellan, 

Ui^oHSoMnl. 
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In  answer  to  which  I  received  the  following : 

[Telegram.] 

WAsnmnoir,  8th. 

MXjor-Gbxeral  McOlellax:  M7  despatch 
to  you  in  relation  to  the  White  House,  was  to 
inform  jou  that  representations  were  made  here 
concernttig  the  matter  hj  persons  who  profess  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  also  by 
letters,  in  order  that  your  attention  might  be 
directed  to  it,  and  all  grounds  of  complaint  re- 
moved, if  any  exist  I  am  glad  that  your  expla- 
nation will  enable  me  to  correct  this  misrepre- 
sentation. Neither  you  nor  I  can  hope  to  correct 
all  such  stories,  but  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
I  shall  labor  to  do  so.        Eowin  M.  Staittoi?, 

BeereUry  of  War. 

I  remained  under  the  impression  that  the  mat- 
ter was  disposed  of  to  your  entire  satisfaction, 
until  I  received  a  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  the 
sixteenth  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Surgeon-Genenil  to  the  War 
Department,  bearing  your  indorsement,  recom- 
mending that  I  should  make  the  order  therein 
requested.  I  insert  copies  of  both,  that  the 
suDJect  may  be  better  understood: 

Wab  DBPAtnniT,  I 

WiSBiHOTOii  Crnr,  D.  0.,  Jao«  IS,  IStt.  f 

Sir:  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to 
forward  to  you  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  commi^ni- 
cation  of  this  date,  just  received  from  the  Sur- 
geon-General, requesting  that  the  White  House 
grounds  may  be  turned  over  to  the  medical  au- 
thorities, for  hospital  purposes,  with  Uie  recom- 
mendation which  the  Secretary  has  indorsed 
thereon,  and  to  call  your  early  attention  to  the 
Bame.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant| 

C.  P.  WOLCOTT, 

AMbtant  Secretary  of  War. 

Kajor-General  George  B.  McClellan, 

OonunaadiDg  Armjr  of  the  Potomac 

BvaoKW-QmaAL's  Omca.        ) 
WAsaixoTov  Oirr,  D.  C,  June  1ft,  IMS. ) 

Sir:  It  has  been  represented  to  me  by  re- 
sponsible gentlemen,  that  the  White  House  and 
the  inclosed  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  for 
hospital  purposes. 

The  water  used  by  the  sick,  at  present,  is 
yery  bad ;  that  on  the  White  House  grounds,  on 
the  contrary,  is  excellent  The  location  is,  more- 
over, an  admirable  one  for  a  hospital  camp.  I 
have,  therefore,  respectfully  to  request  that  the 
House  and  grounds  may  be  turned  over  to  the 
medical  authorities. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  A.  Hammond, 

Sargeoa-GeneraL 

Hon.  E.  11  Stanton, 

flocrttary  of  War. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  on  file  in  this 
department  C.  P.  Wolcott, 

Astliitant  Secretary  of  War. 
War  DeparUaent,  Jam  16, 1862. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  I  oraered  the 
<Aief  medical  officer  of  this  army  to  proceed  at 
to  White  House,  and  make  a  thorough  in- 


vestigation of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  here  insort 
a  copy  of  his  report: 

Hbaoqdartkrs  Ahvt  or  mn  Potomac,  Camp  Livoolv,  ) 
Mkoioal  DiaBoroa*B  Ornca,  June.  12, 1863.     f 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  proceeded  to 
White  House  on  Friday  afternoon,  (twentieti^,* 
and  returned  yesterday. 

I  called  upon  Colonel  Ingalls,  and,  in  com* 
pany  with  him,  examined  the  house  known  as 
the  White  House,  as  well  as  the  outbuildings, 
grounds,  and  spring. 

The  house  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  two 
small  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  a  very  small 
wing  at  each  end  on  the  lower  floor,  a  cellar 
under  the  main  building,  and  with  no  attic. 

The  four  rooms  in  the  main  building  can 
each  accommodate  five  patients ;  one  of  the 
wings  can  accommodate  three  or  perhaps  four 
patients ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  pantry,  and  has 
on  one  side  the  opening  for  the  stairway  to  de- 
scend into  the  cellar.  This  room  is  unfit  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a 'dispensary  or  kitchen. 
The  cellar  is  dark,  damp,  and  foul,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  should  of  itself  forbid  the  occupation  of 
the  house  as  a  hospital 

The  greatest  number  of  sick  which  the.  house* 
can  accommodate  is,  then,  twenty-four,  leaving 
no  room  for  the  nurses.    The  outbuildings  are    * 
entirely  unfit  for  hospital  purposes.  i 

The  grounds  consist  of  a  lawn,  shaded  by 
locust  trees,  and  a  kitchen-garden.  The  lawn 
affords  room  for  about  twenty-five  hospital  tents. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  of  loose  soil,  parts  of 
it  rather  low,  and  in  wet  weather  would  be  mud- 
dy and  uncomfortable ;  by  ditching,  it  might  be 
drained. 

The  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  tlfe  bank,  near 
the  dairy-house.  The  water  is  good,  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  springs  th^t  have  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  men. 

The  supply  of  water  in  the  spring  within.the 
grounds  is  very  scanty.  The  hospital  stewurd 
told  me  he  had  abandoned  it  because  he  found  it 
required  two  hours  and  a  half  to  fill  a  barrel  of 
water.  The  spring  is  inaccessible  to  wagons.  It 
has  always  been  at  the  service  of  the  hospitaL 
I  inclose  the  order  of  Colonel  Ingalls  to  that 
effect 

If  this  house  were  used  for  hospital  pur- 
noses,  it  could  only  be  made  available  for  the 
quarters  of  the  surgeons  attached,  and  for  a  dis- 
pensary. 

The  sick  would  require  hospital  tents  upon 
the  lawn.  If  the  grounds  were  occupied  in  this 
way,  as  they  are  altogether  insufScient  for  the 
whole  establishment,  it  would  necessitate  the 
organization  of  a  separate  administration — sur- 
geons, cooks,  stewards,  etc.— an  expenditure  of 
personnel  that  we  cannot  very  well  afford. 

We  have  now  one  hundred  and  seventy  ho.<i- 
pital-tents  pitched  on  the  plantation,  well  arrang- 
ed and  well  policed ;  the  camp  well  drained ;  the 
administration  tents,  the  cookins  apparatus,  and 
the  subsistence  tents  centrally  located  and  0011- 
yenient  for  all  parties.    Thirty-five  more  tents 
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•re  on  the  ground  and  are  being  pitched  as  the 
force  at  out  disposal  will  allow.  Sixty-ftre  of 
these  tents  have  plank  floors.  The  remaining 
thirty-fire  of  the  first  one  hundred  received 
would  have  been  floored  if  the  lumber  had  been 
on  hand. 

*  The  delay  in  receiving  this,  however,  has  de- 
veloped an  interesting  and  important  fact:  the 
mortality  in  the  floor^  tents  has  been  very  sen- 
sibly greater  than  in  those  without  floors.  I 
have  directed  the  surgeon  in  charge  to  prepare 
tables,  showing  the  comparative  ratio  of  deaths 
in  the  two  elates  of  tents,  for  my  information. 
if  lumber  is  received,  I  will  suspend  the  flooring 
of  the  remaining  tents,  until  those  tables  can  be 
examined,  and  the  question  set  at  rest 

I  must  remark  that,  although  the  whole  of 
the  tents  occupied  were  in  good  police,  and  an 
air  of  ooiaf<»t  pervading  them,  still  those  with- 
out floors  were  decidedly  superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  others. 

In  relation  to  the  relative  advantages  of  hos- 
pital-tents and  buildings  for  hospital  purposes,  I 
think  that,  among  those  at  all  &miliar  vrith  Uie 
SAbject,  there  is  but  one  opinion — ^that  the  tents 
are  decidedly  the  best 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

OoARbBS  S.  TbIPIiSB, 
SaiVMo  utd  Mtdieal  Dlractor,  Anaj  of  ttie  Potomac. 

General  XL  B.  M arcy, 

Cblef  of  SUffl 

^  I  also  insert  a  communication  on  this  subject 
this  day  received  from  Dr.  E.  P.  ToUum,  Medi- 
cal Inspector,  who  upon  the  seventeenth  instant, 
received  an  order  from  the  Surgeon-General  to 
proceed  to  "  White  House  and  other  necessarv 
points,  and  organize  a  system  for  the  more  effi- 
cient conduct«of  the  transportation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
general  ho.spitals.*' 

Hkadquabtku  Abut  or  thx  Potoiuc,  ) 

Jane  28,  1S68L        f 

Snt :  As  you  requested,  I  wi!l  state  my  pin- 
ion of  the  amount  of  accommodation  of  the  White 
House,  Va.,  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  what 
I  know  of  the  supply  of  water  there  for  hospital 
purposes. 

The  White  House  will  hold  about  twenty- 
flve  beds,  with  scarcely  room  enough  for  the 
necessary  number  of  nurses  for  that  number. 
If  the  space  in  the  house  were  consumed  by  an 
apothecary  store^  rooms  for  medicines,  provisions, 
knd  soldier's  iffbcts  necessary  for  that  number 
of  beds,  the  place  would  be  excessively  crowded. 
In  this  calculation,  the  medical  officers  and  stew- 
ard would  have  to  quarter  outside. 

The  spring  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
near  the  water^s  edge,  has  a  good  flow  of  water, 
but  not  enough  for  the  sick^ under  Dr.  Watson's 
care,  near  that  place ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
—  he  sank  some  cask^near  by,  wnich  he  informed 
me  furnished  enougli'tvato^  of  good  quality.- 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edm.  p.  Vollttm, 

IfeOlcal  Inspector  UnKed  Slatei  Arrar; 
Brigadier-General  S.  Williams, 


The  only  order  ever  given  by  me  in  rq^rd  to 
this  property  was  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  May. 
I  directed  that  the  house  and  yard  should  not  be 
occupied  by  our  troops.  I  did  this  because  of 
the  associations  which  connect  the  premises  with 
the  earlier  life  of  him  whom  we  call  the  Father 
of  his  Country ;  and  this  order,  with  the  reaj^cr 
therefor,  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  yourself  ux 
these  words : 

'^  I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  secure  from 
injury  this  house  where  Washington  passed  the 
first  portion  of  his  married  life.  I  neither  occupy 
it  myself  nor  permit  others  to  occupy  it,  or  the 
grounds  in  immediate  vicinity.'' 

The  rest  of  the  propertv,  covering  several 
thousand  acres»  with  all  the  other  buildings, 
have  been  open  to  use  by  this  army.  I  believe 
that  the  only  complaint  made  in  reference  to 
the  order  given  by  me  is  the  assertion  that  the 
premises  should  have  been  used  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  never  received  any  suggestion  from 
any  medical  officer  or  from  any  other  source  in 
this  army,  that  such  use  was  desirable,  and  on 
this  point  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Medical 
Director  and  the  statement  of  the  Medical  In- 
spector. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  spring  within  or 
near  the  inclosure,  of  which  my  first  knowledge 
was  derived  after  receipt  of  your  telegram  of 
the  seventh  instant.  As  to  the  character  of  this 
spring,  and  the  general  facilities  for  obtaining 
water  at  the  White  House,  I  refer  you  to  the 
statefnent<3  of  Colonel  Ingalls,  the  Mediad  Di- 
rector, and  Medical  Inspector  hereinbefore  in- 
serted. 

That  the  officer  in  charge  there  may,  how- 
ever, be  protected  against  misrepresentation,  I 
here  insert  a  copy  of  a  written  order  issued  by 
him  on  the  twenty-first  of  May  on  this  very  sub- 
ject: 

Omci  OF  QtTAsmtMAATim,        ) 
Vain  HODBM,  Va.,  Mtkj  SI,  1802.  f 

The  guards  and  sentinels  around  the  White 
House  will  allow  the  carts  and  wagons  used  for 
hospital  purposes  to  have  access  at  all  times  to 
the  water  within  the  inclosure. 

RuFus  Inqalis, 

LleatenuiMblonel,  Aid-de-Coinp,  tad  Quartermaiter 

U.  &  Amji 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  Jbr  me  to  say  that 
where  springs  or  wells^are  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  commanders  often  find  it  neces- 
sary to  place  guards  over  them,  not  to  prohibit^ 
but  to  protect  the  proper  use  of  the  water. 

Those  who  have  originated  the  false  state- 
ments concerning  this  house,  yard,  and  spring, 
are,  in  fact,  as  stated  in  ray  despatch  of  the 
seventh  instant,  enemies  of  this  Army,  and  of 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  fighting.  They  have 
imposed  upon  the  Surgeon-General,  and  caused 
him.  to  make  official  representations,  which,  on 
examination,  prove  to  be  unfounded  in  trulh^ 
and  which  are  disrespectful  to  his  superior  offi- 
cer. They  have  unnecessarily  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  hare  inter* 
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rupted  the  Commander  and  the  Medical  Director 
of  this  army  in  the  midst  of  the  moiit  arduous 
duties. 
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ropted  the  Commander  and  the  >£edical  Director 
of  this  army  in  the  midst  of  the  most  arduous 
duties. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  eonceive  that  I 
shall  best^  discharge  my  duty  and  meet  your 
wishes  by  deferring  the  order  recommended  bv 
you  until  this  statement  has  been  considered, 
mnd  some  specific  instruction  given  to  me,  unless 
the  Medical  Director  uuny  desire  to  make  such  use 
of  the  property. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  Tery  respectfhlly,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  McGlellah, 

Bon.  £.  M.  Staxton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


poc.  64. 
RETALIATION  BY  THE  RIBSLS. 

VSTTEB  ?|10M  JEFFEaSOX  DATI&, 

SlOMOsn^  Va.,  July  SI,  18M. 

Sib:  On  the  twenty-secoad  of  tIMs  month  a 
cartel  for  the  general  exchange  of  pnsoners  of 
wsr  was  signed  between  Mi|jor-Qe<ieral  D.  £(. 
Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  confederate  States^  and  Ma- 
jor-Geoeral  John  A.  Dix,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  iy  the  terms  of  this  cartel  it  is  stipulated 
that  aU  prisoners  of  war  hereafter  taken  shall  be 
disdiarged  on  parola  till  exchanged. 

Scarcely  had  that  cartel  been  signed  when  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  com- 
menced a  practice  changing  the  whole  character 
of  the  war  from  sndi  as  becomes  civilized  nations 
into  a  campaign  of  indiscriminate  robbery  and 
murder. 

The  general  order  iasned  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, en  the  very  day  the  cartel  was  signed  in  Vii^ 
aoia,  directs  the  mihtary  commanders  of  the 
United  Slates  to  take  the  private  property  of  oar 
people  te  the  convenience  and  use  of  tneir  armies, 
without  compensation.. 

The  general  order  issued  by  Mi^or-QenenJ  Pope 
Oft  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  the  day  i^ter  the 
signing  of  the  cartel,  directs  the  murder  of  our 
peaoefol  inhabitants  as  8]nes,  tf  found  <^uietly  tiU- 
mg  the  fiirms  in  his  reas,  even  outside  of  his 
lines ;  and  one  of  his  Brigadier-Generals,  Stein- 
wehr,  has  seized  *upon  innocent  and  peaceful  in- 
habitiints  to  be  held  as  hostages,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  murdered  in  oM  bloody  if  any  of 
his  soldiers  are  killed  by  some  unknown  persons 
whom  he  designates  as  ^*  bushwhackers." 

Under  this  state  of  ftiots  this  government  has 
issued  thie  inclosed  general  order,  recognizing 
Qeneial  Pope  and  his  commissioned  o£lcers  to  be 
in  the  position  which  they  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves— ^that  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  not 
that  of  public  enemiei^  entitled,  if  captured,  to  be 
considered  m  prisoners  of  war. 

We  find  ourselves  driven  by  our  enemies  by 
steady  progress  toward  a  practice  which  we  abhor 
•IKt  which  we  are  vahily  struggling  to  avoid. 

Some  of  the  militaiy  mtfywiU^  of  the  United 


States  seem  to  suppose  that  better  success  will 
attend  a  savage  war  in  which  no  quarter  is  to  be 
given,  and  no  age  or  sex  to  be  spared,  than  has 
hitherto  been  secured  by  such  hostilities  as  are 
alone  recognized  to  be  lawful  by  civilized  men  in 
modem  times. 

For  the  present  wfi  renounce  our  right  of  re- 
taliation on  the  innocent,  and  shall  cor^inue  to 
treat  the  private  enlisted  soldiers  of  General  Popovs 
armv  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  if,  after  the  notice 
to  tne  Government  at  Washington  of  our  confin- 
ing repressive  measures  to  the  punishment  only 
of  the  commissioned  officers  who  are  wilUng  f)ar- 
ticipants  in  these  crimes,  these  savage  pracUces 
are  continued,  wo  shall  be  r^uctantly  forced  to 
the  last  resort  of  accepting  the  war  on  the  terms 
observed  bv  our  foes,  untu  the  outraged  voice  of 
a  common  humanity  forces  a  respect  for  the  re- 
cognized rules  of  war. 

While  these  facts  would  justify  our  refusal  to 
execute  the  generous  cartel  by  which  we  have 
consented  to  liberate  an  excess  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  held  by  us  beyond  the  number  held  by 
the  enemy,  a  sacred  regard  to  plighted  faith, 
shrinking  irom  the  mere  semblancot  of  breaking 
a  promise,  prevents  our  resort  to  this  extremity. 

x{or  do  we  desire  to  extend  to  any  other  forces 
of  the  enemy  the  punishment  merited  alone  by 
General  Pope  and  the  commissioned  officers  who 
choose  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  his  in- 
famous orders. 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  communicate  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  and  a  copy  of  the  inclosed 
general  order,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  notified 
of  our  intention  not  to  consider  the  officers  here- 
after captured  £rom  General  Pope*s  army  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

jKfFEBsoH  Davis. 

To  General  R  Leb, 

Commanding, 

REBKi  GBNSBAL  ORDBBS,  Noi  6k 

aauvAvr  Ago  Irwkjtob  OvutiL^a  Orno%  I 
RiCHilovD,  August  1, 1963.     f 

First  The  following  orders  are  published  for 
the  information  and  observance  of  all  concerned. 

Second  WhereaSi  by  a  general  order  dated  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  1862,  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  of  the  United  Stfites^  under  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
military  oommanders  of  that  Government  withiu 
the  States  of  Virginia^  South-Carolina,  Georgia^ 
Florida,  Alabama^  Mississippi^  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas  are  directed  to  seize  and  use  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  ConfSdderac^,  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary or  oonvenient  for  their  several  commands, 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  any  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  private  property  thus  seized  and 
appropriated  by  the  military  commands  of  the 
enem^. 

Third.  And  whereas,  by  General  Order  Na  11, 
issued  by  M^jor-General  Pope,  commanding  the 
foroes  of  the  enemy  in  Northern  Virginia,  it  is  or- 
dered that  all  commanders  of  any  army  oorys,  di- 
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Tistons,  brigades,  and  detached  commands,  will 
proceed  immediately  to  arrest  all  disloyal  male 
citizens  within  their  lines  or  within  their  reach  in 
the  rear  of  their  respective  commands.  Such  as 
arc  willing  to  take  the  oath,  of  all(^iance  to  the 
United  States,  and  shall  furnish  sufficient  secur- 
ity for  its  observance,  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  their  houses,  and  pursue  in  good  faith  their  ac- 
customed avpcations ;  those  who  refuse  shall  be 
conducted  South  beyond  the  extreme  pickets  of 
the  army,  and  be  notified  that  if  found  again  any- 
where within  our  lines,  or  at  any  plieu^  in  tne 
rear  they  will  be  considered  spies  and  subjected 
to  the  extreme  rigor  of  military  law.  If  any  per- 
son, having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  above 
specified,  be  found  to  have  violated  it,  he  shall  be 
shot,  and  his  property  seized  and  applied  to  the 
public  use. 

Fourth.  And  whereas,  by  an  order  issued  on 
the  thirteenth  of  July,  1862,  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral A.  Steinwehr,  Major  William  Steadman,  a 
cavalry  officer  of  his  brigade,  has  been  ordered 
to  arrest  five  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Page  County,  Virginia,  to  be  held  as  hostages, 
and  to  suffer  death  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
soldiers  of  said  Steinwehr  being  shot  by  bush- 
whackers, by  which  term  are  meant  the  citizens 
of  this  Confederacy  who  have  taken  up  arms  to 
defend  their  lives  and  families. 

Fifth.  And  whereas  it  results  from  the  above 
orders  that  some  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  not  content  with  the  unjust 
and  aggressive  warfare  hitherto  waged  with 
savage  cruelty  against  an  unoffending  people, 
and  exasperated  by  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to 
subjugate  them,  have  now  determined  to  violate 
all  the  rules  and  usages  of  war,  and  to  convert 
the  hostilities,  hitherto  waged  against  armed 
forces,  into  a  campaign  of  robbery  and  murder 
against  innocent  citizens  and  peaceful  tillers  of 
the  soil 

Sixth.  And  whereas  this  government,  bound 
by  the  highest  obligations  of  duty  to  its  citizens, 
is  thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  such 
just  measures  of  retribution  and  retaliation  as 
shall  seem  adequate  to  repress  and  punish  these 
barbarities.  And  whereas  the  orders  above  re- 
cited have  only  been  published  and  made  known 
to  this  government  since  the  signature  of  a  cartel 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  car- 
tel, in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  hereafter  captured,  would  never  nave 
oeen  signed  or  agreed  to  by  this  government,  if 
the  intention  to  change  the  war  into  a  system  of 
indiscriminate  murder  and  robbery  had  been 
made  known  to  it  And  whereas  a  just  regard 
to  humanity  forbids  that  the  repression  of  crime, 
which  this  government  is  thus  compelled  to  en- 
force, should  be  unnecessarily  extended  to  re- 
taliation on  the  enlisted  men  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  who  may  be  unwilling  instruments 
of  the  savage  cruelty  of  their  commanders,  so 
long  a^  there  is  hope  that  the  excesses  of  the  en- 
emy may  be  checked  or  prevented  by  retribution 
on  the  commissioned  officers,  who  have  the  pow- 
er to  avoid  guilty  action  by  refusing  service  un- 


der a  Govemm^t  which  seeks  their  aid  in  tlM 
perpetration  of  such  infamous  barbarities. 

Seventh.  Therefore  it  is  ordered  Uiat  Major* 
General  Pope,  Brigadier-General  Steinwehr,  and 
all  commissioned  officers  serving  under  Uieir  re- 
spective commands,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ex- 
pressly and  especially  declared  to  be  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  soldiers,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  cartel  for  the  parole 
of  fViture  prisoners  of  war. 

Ordered^  further.  That  in  the  event  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Major-General  Pope  or  Brigadier-General 
Steinwehr,  or  of  any  commissioned  officer  serving 
under  them,  the  captive  so  taken  shall  be  held  in 
close  confinement,  so  long  as  the  orders  herein 
expressed  shall  continue  in  force,  and  until  r&- 
pealisd  by  the  competent  military  au&orities  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the 
murder  of  any  unarmed  citizen  or  inhabitant  of 
this  Confederacy,  by  virtue  or  under  the  pre- 
text of  any  of  the  orders  hereinbefore  recited, 
whether  with  or  without  trial,  whether  un- 
der the  pretence  of  such  citizen  being  a  spy  or 
hostage,  or  any  other  pretence,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  forces  of 
this  Confederacy  to  cause  immediately  to  be 
hung,  out  of  the  commissioned  officers  prisoners 
as  aforesaid,  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
our  own  citizens  thus  murdered  by  the  enemy. 
By  order.  S.  Cooper, 

Amount  and  Inspector-GciienL 


Doa  66. 


THE  CONFISCATION  BILL. 

MBSSAGS   PROM   PRESIDENT   UNOOLN. 

fellow- Citieeni  of  the  Senate  and  Houu  qf  Rep^ 

resentativee  : 

Considering  the  bHl  for  an  act  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  joint  resolution  explana- 
tory of  said  act  as  being  substantially  one,  I  hare 
approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a  message 
stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  e 
copy  of  which  draft  is  herewith  transmitted. 

ASRABAM  LnfOOLH. 
Jul  J  17,  ISO. 

Fellow  attune  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatitea : 
I  herewith  return  to  your  honorable  body,  in 
which  it  originated,  the  bill  for  an  act  entitled  an 
act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other 
purposes,  together  with  my  objections  to  its  be- 
coming a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive 
no  objection.  It  is  wholly  prospective,  and  it 
touches  neither  the  person  or  property  of  any 
loyal  citizen — ^in  which  particular  it  is  just  and 
proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  persons  who  shill 
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be  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  persons  who  shall 
Incite,  sot  on  foot,  assist  or  engage  in  any  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof;  or'Shall  give 
aid  or  comfort  to  any  such  existing  rebellion  or 
insurrection. 

By  fair  construction  the  persons  within  these 
sections  are  not  to  be  punished  without  regular 
trials  in  duly  constituted  courts  under  the  forms 
and  all  the  substantial  proyisions  of  law  and  of 
the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases. 
To  this  I  perceive  no  objection,  especially  as  such 
persons  would  be  within  the  general  pardoning 
power,  and  also  within  the  special  provision  for 
pardon  and  amnesty  contained  in  this  act  It 
also  provides  that  the  slaves  of  persons  conAs- 
cated  under  these  sections  shall  be  free.  I  think 
there  is  an  unfortudate  form  of  expression  rather 
than  a  substantial  objection  in  this.  It  is  start- 
ling to  say  that  Congress  can  free  a  slave  within 
a  State,  and  yet  were  it  said  that  the  ownership 
of  a  slave  had  first  been  transferred  to  the  nation, 
and  that  Congress  had  then  liberated  him,  the 
difficulty  would  vanish,  and  this  is  the  real  case. 
The  traitor  against  the  General  (Government  for- 
feits his  «lave  at  least  as  justly  as  he  does  any 
other  property,  and  he  forfeits  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment against  which  he  offends. 

The  Government,  so  far  as  there  can  be  owner- 
ship, owns  the  forfeited  slaves,  and  the  question 
for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  shall  they  be 
made  free,  or  sold  to  new  masters  ?  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  Congress  deciding  in  advance  that  they 
shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Kentucky,  as 
I  am  informed,  she  has  been  the  owner  of  some 
slaves  by  escheat,  and  has  sold  none,  but  liberated 
all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other  States. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  physically 
possible  for  the  General  Government  to  return 

Eersons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery.  I  be- 
eve  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it, 
which  would  never  be  turned  aside  by  argument, 
nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  of  it  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill. 

Another  matter  valued  in  these  two  sections 
and  running  through  other  parts  of  the  act  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objection  to  the  third  and  fourth 
sections.  So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  flflh  and 
sixth  sections,  they  may  be  considered  together. 
That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do 
no  injustice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them 
is  clear.  That  those  who  make  a  causeless  war 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too 
obviously  just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give 
€K>vernmcnt  protection  to  the  property  of  person^ 
who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade  to 
overthrow  that  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if 
considered  in  the  mere  light  of  justice.  The  se- 
verest justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriating  the 
property  of  the  persons  embraced  within  these 
sectionji  is  cortiinly  not  very  objectionable,  but 
A  justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  and  to  a  great  extent  impossible, 
»iid  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of  re- 


mission somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may 
know  that  they  have  something  to  save  by  de- 
sisting ? 

I  am  not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission 
is  or  is  not  within  section  tnirteen  without  a 
special  act  of  Congress.  I  think  our  military 
commanders,  when,  in  military  phrase,  they  are 
within  the  enemy^s  country,  should  in  an  onierly 
manner  seize  and  keep  whatever  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  may  be  necessary  or  convenient 
for  their  commands,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve in  some  way  the  evidence  of  what  they  da 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to.slaves  while  com- 
menting on  the  first  and  second  sections,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining 
whether  a  particular  individual  slave  does  or  does 
not  fall  within  the  class  defined  within  that  sec- 
tion. He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions, 
but  whether  these  conditions  do  or  do  not  per* 
tain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is  provided. 
This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

*  To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The 
oath  therein  required  seems  to  be  proper,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  identical 
with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  secfion  simply  assumes  to  confer 
discretionary  powers  upon  the  Executive  without 
the  law.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far  in  the 
direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem 
expedient,  and  I  am  ready  to  say  now  I  think  it 
is  proper  for  our  military  commanders  to  employ 
as  laborers  as  many  persons  of  African  descent 
as  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  some- 
thing better — they  are  unobjectionable — and  the 
fourteenth  is  entirely  proper  if  all  other  parts  of 
the  act  shall  stand. 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most 
parts  of  the  act^  but  more  distinctly  appears  in 
the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections. 
It  is  the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results 
in  the  divesting  of  title  forever.  For  the  causes 
of  treason  —  the  ingredients  of  treason,  but 
amounting  to  the  full  crime — ^it  declares  forfeit- 
ure extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the  guilty  par 
ties,  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  True, 
there  is  to  be  no  formal  attainder  in  this  case, 
still  I  think  the  greater  punishment  cannot  be 
constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  different  form  for 
the  same  offence.  With  great  respect,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  I  think  this  feature  of  the  act  is 
unconstitutional  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
modify  it 

I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, put  in  language  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  estate. 

Again,  this  act,  by  proceedings  in  rem^  forfeits 
property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason  without  a 
conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  person- 
al hearing  given  him  in  any  proceeding.  That 
wo  may  not  touch  property  lying  within  our 
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reach  because  \re  cannot  give  personal  notice  to 
an  owner  who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy 
the  Government,  is  certainly  not  very  satisfactory. 
Still  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged,  and  I 
think  a  reasonable  time  should  be  provided  for 
such  parties  to  appear  and  have  personal  hear- 
ings. Similar  provisions  are  not  uncommon  in 
connection  with  proeeedinzs  in  rem. 

For  the  reasons  Stated,  I  return  the  bill  to  the 
Houaei  in  which  it  originated. 


.   Doa  66. 
REBEL  GUERRILLA  WARFARE. 

OmClAh  COBRSSPONDBNOS. 

Hon,  Geor^  W.  Bandolpk^  Survtwy  of  Wkr: 

Sir:  I  respectfully  desire  to  know  from  you 
whether  the  several  partisan  corps  of  rangers, 
ROW  organiEed  ot  that  may  be  organised  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Confederacy,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  army  of  the  Gonfedency, 
and  protected  by  the  government  as  such ;  and 
Whether,  if  any  of  said  corps  are  captured  in 
battle,  or  otherwise,  while  in  the  line  of  ih&t 
duty,  by  the  enemy,  this  govWnment  will  claim 
for  them  the  same  treatment,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
which  is  now  exacted  for  prisoners  belonging  to 
our  provisional  army  f 

Are  Yiot  all  corps  of  partisan  rangers,  organ- 
iSecl  by  your  authority,  emphatically  a  part  of 
the  confederate  army,  and  will  they  not  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  such  f 

I  consider  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  of  every  lojral  citizen  of  the  confederate 
States  to  resist,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  even 
to  the  death,  if  necessary,  the  attempt  of  the 
enemy  in  a  body  or  sin^y  to  invade  his  domicile 
or  to  capture  his  person,  or  that  of  his  wife, 
child,  ward,  or  servant,  or  to  take  from  htm 
against  his  will  any  of  his  property ;  and  if,  in 
making  such  a  resistance,  whether  armed  or  not^ 
our  citisens  are  captured  by  such  invading  ene- 
my, have  they  not  the  ri^  to  demand  to  be 
treated  by  the  enemy  as  other  prisoners  of  war  f 
and  will  not  this  government  exert  all  its  power, 
if  necessary,  to  tho  end  that  its  citizens  are  thus 
protected  and  treated  ? 

This  is  a  war  wapd  against  the  sovereigatv  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  agiunst 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen 
yielding  allowance  to  the  States  and  giyvemment 
of  their  choice,  in  which  they  resiik.  Such  a 
war  has  no  pardlel  in  the  history  of  Christian 
nations. 

I  respectfully  request  you  to  give  me  your 
opinions  on  the  several  points  in  this  letter,  in  a 
form  to  be  submitted  to  my  constituents,  to  en- 
lighten them  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their 
rights  and  powers,  as  viewed  by  this  govern- 
ment ;  and  how  far  their  government  will  protect 
them  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  which,  to  an 
intelligent  fk'eeman,  are  dearer  tiian  life  itselfl 

Your  early  answer  is  respectfully  requested. 
With  great  rasoect,       Johh  B.  Olarur 


GoRmBUTi  SrAtw  w  Amitioi,  Wab  Drpabimmv,  I 
RiCBMOiiD,  Ya.,  July  16, 1861  f 

Eon.  John  B.  Clarke,  C.  8.  Senate  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  rd- 
odpt  of  your  letter  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  and 
to  reply  that  partisan  rangers  are  a  part  of  the 
provisional  army  of  the  confederate  States,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  regulations  adopted  for  its  govern- 
ment, and  entiUed  to  the  same  protSection  aa  pris- 
oners of  war.  Partisan  rangers  are  in  no  refweet 
diflforent  from  troops  of  the  line,  except  that  the** 
are  not  brigaded,  and  are  employed  oftener  on 
detached  servica  They  require  stricter  disci- 
I^ine  than  oihear  troops  to  make  them  efSdeot^ 
and,  without  discipline^  they  become  r  terror  to 
their  friends,  and  are  contemptible  in  the  eyes  o£ 
the  enemy. 

Witii  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  government  wul  extend  to  pri- 
vate citizens  taken  in  hostile  acts  against  the 
enemy,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  general  rule. 

War,  as  conducted  by  drilized  nations,  is  usual- 
ly a  contest  between  the  respective  govermnents 
of  the  belligerents,  and  private  in^viduala,  ro- 
maining  quietly  at  home,  are  respected  in  their 
rights  x>(  person  and  property.  In  return  fbr 
this  privilege,  they  are  expected  to  take  no  part 
in  hostilities,  unless  called  oa  by  their  govern- 
ment .. 

If,  however,  in  violation  of  this  usage,  private 
citizens  of  Missouri  should  be  oppressed  and  mal- 
treated by  the  public  enemy,  tney  have  unqueft- 
tionably  a  right  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and  if  captured  and  confined  by  the  enemy 
under  such  circumstances,  they  are  entitled,  rs 
citizens  of  the  confederate  States,  to  all  the  pro^ 
tection  which  that  government  can  afford ;  and 
among  the  measures  to  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  resort  is  that  of  the  to  talionie. 

We  shall  deplore  the  necessity  of  retaliatiooi 
aa  adding  greatly  to  the  miseries  of  the  war, 
without  advancing  its  objects ;  and,  theref<»^  we 
shall  act  with  great  circumspection,  and  only 
upon  facts  clearly  ascertained.  But  if  it  is  our 
only  means  of  compelling  the  observance  oC,  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
resort  to  it  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 

Qboroe  W.  Ranoolpb, 

Seer«ttt7  of  Wmv 

Doa  67. 
SPEECH  OP  ROBERT  TOOMBS, 

DRLtTBRED  BRVORR  THS  LRGISLAriTRR  OT  dRMHMRf 

KOVBXBER,    I860.* 

Gentlemen  or  the  General  Assbhdlt:  I  very 
much  regret,  in  appearing  before  you  at  your  re- 
quest, to  address  you  on  the  present  stite  of  the 
country,  and  the  prospect  before  us,  that  I  can 
bring  you  no  good  tidings.  The  stem,  stcadv 
march  of  events  has  brought  us  in  conflict  with 
our  non-slaveholding  confederates  upon  tho  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  compact  of  Union. 

•8m  BpMCJRor  AStsnRdwH.  8l«plMria,llov.l4,18e9,  R.B.  Tb^& 
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We  have  not  sought  this  conflict;  we  have  sought 
too  long  to  avoid  it ;  out;  forbearance  has  been 
construed  into  weakness,  our  magnanimity  into 
lear,  until  the  yindication  of  our  manhood,  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  our  rights,  is  required  at 
our  hands.  The  door  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise is  finally  closed  by  our  adversaries,  and  it 
remains  only  to  us  to  meet  the  conflict  with  the 
dignity  and  firmness  of  men  worthy  of  freedom. 
We  need  no  declaration  of  independence.  Above 
eighty-ibur  years  ago  our  fiithers  won  that  by 
the  sword  from  Great  Britain,  and  above  seventy 
yean  ago  Georgia,  with  the  twelve  other  confed- 
erates, a8>  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
having  perfect  governments  already  in  existence, 
ibr  purposes  and  objects  clearly  expressed,  and 
with  powers  clearly  djefined,  erected  a  common 
agent  for  the  attainment  of  these  purposes  by  the 
exerci.<te  of  those  powers,  and  called  this  agent 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  basis,  the  comer-stone  of  this  Government, 
was  the  perfect  eouality  of  the  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  States  which  made  it  They 
were  unequal  in  population,  wealth,  and  territo- 
rial extent — ^they  had  great  ^versitics  of  interests, 
pursuits,  institutions,  and  laws;  but  they  had 
comtnon  interests,  mainly  exterior,  which  they* 
proposed  to  protect  by  this  common  agent — a 
constitutional  united  government  ~  without  in 
any  degree  subjecting  their  inequalities  and  df- 
versities  to  Federal  control  or  action.  Peace 
and  commerce  with  foreign  nations  could  be  more 
effectually  and  cheaply  cultivated  by  a  common 
agent ;  therefore  they  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  sole  management  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  governments.  The  conflicts  of  interests 
and  Sie  passions  of  rulers  and  people  bring  war»^— 
their  eflectual  prosecution  and  the  common* de- 
fence could  be  more  certainly  and  cheaply  attain- 
ed by  putting  the  power  of  each  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  common  agent ;  hence  the  power  of  peace 
and  war  was  given  to  the  (Government  These 
powers  made  armies,  navies,  and  foreign  agents 
necessary — these  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
common  treasury.  Besides,  we  had  a  large  debt, 
contracted  at  home  and  abroad  in  our  War  of  In- 
dependence ;  therefore  the  great  power  of  taxadon 
was  conferred  upon  this  Government  Conflict- 
ing commercial  regulations  of  the  different  States 
shackled  and  diminished  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade ;  hence  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
was  conferred.  We  nad  a  large  common  domain, 
already  added  by  the  several  States  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all ;  purchase  and  war  might  make 
large  additions  to  this  common  domain;  hence 
the  power  over  existing  and  future  territories, 
with  the  stipulation  to  admit  new  States,  was 
conferred.  Being  independent  States,  in  such 
close  proximity,  acts  seriously  affecting  the  tran- 
quillity of  some  might  be  done  by  others ;  fugitives 
from  labor  and  justice  in  one  might  seek  sanctu- 
ary in  others,  producing  strife,  and  bloodshed, 
and  insecurity ;  therefore  the  power  was  confer- 
red in  the  common  agent,  and  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  compact  upon  each  confederate  to  remedy 
IhfM  evils.    These  yrtrt  the  main  objects  for 


forming  the  Federal  Government ;  the  powers  it 
possesses  were  conferred  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
securing  them.  How  have  these  great  duties 
been  discharged  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  our  confederates  f 

The  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Govw 
emment^  for  forty-eight  out  of  the  first  sixty  years 
under  the  present  Constitution,  was  in  the  haad$ 
of  Southern  Presidents,  and  so  just,  fair,  and 
equitable,  constitutional  and  advantageous  to  the 
country  was  the  policy  which  they  pursued,  thai 
their  policy  and  administrations  were  generally 
maintained  by  the  peoplei  Certainly  there  was 
no  just  cause  of  complaint  from  the  Northern 
States^no  advantage  was  ever  sought  or  c^tain* 
ed  by  them  for  then'  section  of  the  Republic. 
They  never  sought  to  use  a  single  one  of  the  powd- 
ers of  the  Government  for  the  advancement  of 
the  local  or  peculiar  interests  of  the  South,  and 
they  all  left  office  without  leaving  a  single  law  on 
the  statute-book  where  repeal  would  have  affected 
injuriously  a  single  industrial  pursuit,  or  the 
business  of  a  single  human  being  in  the  South* 
But  on  the  oontnuy,  they  had  acquiesced  in  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  in  the  highest  degrw  benefi* 
dal  to  Northern  interests.  The  principles  and 
policy  of  these  Presidents  were  marked  by 
the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  statesman* 
ship,  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  the  Re- 
public. They  enlarged  the  domains  of  oommeroe 
by  treaties  with  all  nations,  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  to  all  nations,  and  special 
favors  to  none.  They  protected  commerce  and 
trade  with  an  efficient  navy  in  every  sea.  Mr. 
Jeflbrson  acquired  Louisiana,  extending  ttom  the 
Balize  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
a  country  larger  than  the  whole  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence. He  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  Fed* 
eral  Government  by  treaty  to  all  Uie  inhabitants 
of  the  purchased  territory,  in  their  lives,  liberties, 
property  and  religion  —  sanctioned  by  law  the 
right  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
emigrate  into  the  territory  with  all  of  their  pro- 
perty of  every  kind,  (expressly  including  slaves,} 
to  build  up  new  States,  and  to  come  into  the 
Union  with  such  oonstitntions  as  they  miehi 
choose  to  maka  Mr.  Madison  vindicated  Uio 
honor  of  the  nation,  maintained  the  security  of 
commerce,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of 
our  sailors  bv  the  war  <^  1813.  Mr.  Monroe  ac- 
quired Florida  from  Spain,  extending  the  same 
guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  whidi  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  to  those  of  Louisiana.  Genend  Jadcson 
compelled  France,  and  other  nations  of  Europe, 
to  do  long  deferred  justice  to  our  plundered  mer- 
chant&  Mr.  Tyler  acquired  Texas  br  voluntary 
compact,  and  Mr.  P(^k  Calffomia  and  New-Mex- 
ioo  by  successful  war.  In  all  their  grand  addi* 
tions  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Republic, 
these  statesmen  neither  asked  nor  sought  any 
advantage  for  their  own  section ;  they  luimitted 
they  were  common  acquisitions,  piircliased  by 
the  common  blood  and  b'easure,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  people  of  the  R^ublic,  with« 
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out  reference  to  locality  or  institutions.  Neither 
these  statesmen  nor  their  constituents  sought  in 
any  way  to  use  the  Government  for  the  interest 
of  themselves  or  their  section,  or  for  the  injury 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Confederacy.  We  can 
to-day  open  wide  the  history  of  their  administra- 
tions and  point  with  pride  to  every  act,  and  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  point  out  a  single  act  stained 
with  injustice  to  the  North,  or  with  partiality  to 
their  own  section.  This  is  our  record ;  let  us  now 
examine  that  of  our  confederates. 

The  instant  the  Government  was  organized, 
at  the  very  first  Congress,  the  Northern  States 
evinced  a  general  desire  and  purpose  to  use  it  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  to  pervert  its  powers  for 
sectional  advantage,'  and  they  have  steadily  pur- 
sued that  policy  to  this  day.  They  demanded  a 
monopoly  of  tne  business  of  ship-building,  and 
got  a  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  foreign  ships 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  exists  to 
this  day. 

They  demanded  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade,  in  order  to  get  higher  freights  than  they 
could  get  in  open  competition  with  the  carriers 
of  the  world.  Congress  gave  it  to  them,  and 
they  yet  holcl  this  monopoly.  And  now,  to-day, 
if  a  fore^  vessel  in  Savannah  offer  to  take  your 
rice,  cotton,  grain  or  lumber  to  New- York,  or  any 
other  American  port,  for  nothing,  your  laws  pro- 
hibit it,  in  order  that  Northern  ship-owners  may< 
get  enhanced  prices  for  doing  your  carrying. 
This  same  shipping  interest,  with  cormorant  ra- 
pacity, have  steadily  burrowed  their  way  through 
your  legislative  halls,  until  they  have  saddled  the 
agricultural  classes  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Intimate  expenses  of  their  own  business.  We 
pay  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  lights 
which  guide  them  into  and  out  of  your  ports. 
We  built  and  kept  up,  at  the  cost  of  at  least  an- 
other million  a  year,  hospitals  for  their  sick  and 
disabled  seamen,  when  they  wear  them  out  and 
cast  them  ashore.  We  pay  half  a  million  per 
annum  to  support  and  bring  home  those  they 
cast  away  in  foreign  lands.  They  demand,  and 
have  received,  millions  of  the  public  money  to 
increase  the  safety  of  harbors,  and  lessen  the 
danger  of  navigating  our  rivers.  All  of  which 
expenses  legitimately  fall  upon  their  business, 
and  should  come  out  of  their  own  pockets,  in- 
stead of  a  common  treasury. 

Even  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  and  New- 
England  demand  and  receive  from  the  public 
treasury  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num as  a  pure  bounty  on  their  business  of  catch- 
ing codfish.  The  North,  at  the  very  first  Con- 
gress, demanded  and  received  bounties  under  the 
name  of  protection,  for  every  trade,  craft,  and  call- 
ing which  they  pursue,  and  there  is  not  an  artisan 
in  brass,  or  iron,  or  wood,  or  weaver,  or  spinner  in 
wool  or  cotton,  or  a  calico-maker,  or  iron-master, 
or  a  coal-owner,  in  all  of  the  Northern  or  Middle 
States,  who  has  not  received  what  he  calls  the 
protection  of  his  government  on  his  industry  to 
the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  per 
cent  from  the  year  1791  to  this  day.  They  will 
not  strike  a  blow,  or  stretch  a  muscle,  without 


bounties  from  the  government  No  wonder  they 
cry  aloud  for  the  glorious  Union ;  they  have  the 
same  reason  for  praising  it,  that  craftsmen  of 
Ephesus  had  for  shouting,  "Great  is  Diana  of  tho 
Ephesians,^*  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped. By  it  they  got  their  wealth ;  by  it  they 
levy  tribute  on  honest  labor.  It  is  true  that  this 
policy  has  been  largely  sustained  by  the  South ; 
it  is  true  that  the  present  tariff  was  sustained  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  South ;  but  it 
was  a  reduction — a  reduction  necessary  from  tiie 
plethora  of  the  revenue;  but  the  policy  of  the 
North  soon  made  it  inadequate  to  meet  the  pub- 
lie  expenditure,  by  an  enormous  and  profligate 
increase  of  the  public  expenditure ;  and  at  the 
last  session  of  Congr^s  they  brought  in  and 
passed  through  the  House  the  most  atrocious  tar- 
iff bill  that  ever  was  enacted,  raising  the  present 
duties  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  above  the  existing  rates  of  duty.  That  bill 
now  lies  on  the  table  of  the  Senate.  It  was  a 
master  stroke  of  abolition  policy ;  it  united  cu« 
pidity  to  fanaticism,  and  thereby  made  a  combi- 
nation which  has  swept  thfe  country.  There  were 
thousands  of  protectionists  in  Pennsylvania,  New- 
Jersey,  New- York,  and  in  New-England,  who 
were  not  abolitionists.  There  were  thousauda 
of  abolitionists  who  were  free  traders.  The  mon- 
gers brought  them  together  upon  a  mutual  sur- 
render of  their  principles.  The  free-trade  aboli- 
tionists became  protectionists ;  the  non-abolitioQ 
protectionists  became  abolitionists.  The  result 
of  this  coalition  was  the  infamous  Morrill  bill — 
the  robber  and  the  incendiary  struck  hands,  and 
united  in  joint  raid  against  the  South. 

Thus  stands  the  account  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Under  its  ordinary  and  most 
favorable  action,  bounties  and  protection  to  every 
interest  and  every  pursuit  in  the  North,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  fifty  millions  per  annum,  besides 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  sixty  millions  out  of 
every  seventy  of  the  public  expenditure  among 
them,  thus  making  the  treasury  a  perpetual  fer- 
tilizing stream  to  them  and  their  industry,  and 
a  suction-pump  to  drain  away  our  substance  and 
parch  up  our  lands. 

With  these  vast  advantages,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, one  would  have  supposed  the  North 
would  have  been  content,  and  would  have  at  least 
respected  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  such 
obedient  and  profitable  brethren ;  but  such  is  not 
human  nature.  They  despised  the  patient  vio- 
tims  of  their  avarice,  and  they  very  soon  began 
a  war  upon  our  political  rights  and  social  institu- 
tions, marked  by  every  act  of  perfidy  and  treach- 
ery which  could  add  a  darker  hue  to  sucli  a  war- 
fare. In  1820,  the  Northern  party,  (and  I  mean 
by  that  term  now  and  whenever  else  it  is  used, 
or  its  equivalent,  in  these  remarks,  the  Anti-slave> 
ry  or  Abolition  party  of  the  North,)  endeavored 
to  exclude  the  State  of  Missouri  from  admission 
into  the  Union,  because  she  chose  to  protect  Afri- 
can slavery  in  the  new  State.  In  the  House, 
where  they  had  a  majority,  ihey  rejected  her  ap- 
plication, and  a  struggle  ensued,  when  some  hau 
a  dozen  of  Northern  men  gave  way,  and  admitted 
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fbe  State,  but  upon  condition  of  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  all  that  country,  acquired  from 
France  by  the  treaty  of  1802,  lying  north  of  thir- 
ty-six degrees  thirty  minuteH,  north  latitude,  and 
outside  of  the  St^ta  of  Missouri     T^iis  act  of  ex- 
clusion violated  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1802,  to  which  the  National  faith  was 
pledged;  violated  the  well-settled  policy  of  the 
Government,  at  least  fthm  Adams's  administra- 
tion to  that  day,  and  has,  since  slavorv  was  ad- 
judicated by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  violated  the  Constitution  itsel£    When 
we  acquired  California  and  New-Mexico  this  par- 
ty, scorning  all  compromises  and  all  concessions, 
demanded  that  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded 
from  them,  and  all  otlier  acquisitions  of  the  Re- 
public, either  by  purchase  or  conquest,  forever. 
This  position  of  this  Northern  party  brought 
about  the  troubles  of  1850,  and  the  political  ex- 
citement of  1864.    The  South  at  all  times  de- 
manded nothing  but  equality  in  the  common  ter- 
ritories, equal  enjoyment  of  them  with  their  prop- 
erty, to  that  extended  to  Northern  citizens  and 
their  property — ^nothing  mora     They  said,  we 
pay  our  part  in  all  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended in  their  acquisition.    Give  us  equality  of 
enjoyment,  equal  right  to  expansion — it  is  as 
necessary  to  our  prosperity  as  yours.    In  1T90 
we  bad  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves. 
Under  our  mild  and  humane  administration  of 
the  system  they  have  increased  ab<Ke  four  mil- 
lions.   The  country  has  expanded  to  meet  this 
growing  want,  and  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
ouisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri,  have  received  this  increasing 
tide  of  African  labor ;  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  precisely  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the 
Africans  among  us  in  a  subordinate  condition 
will  amount  to  eleven  millions  of  persons.    What 
shall  be  done  with  them  ?    We  must  ^xpand  or 
perish.     We  are  constrained  by  an  inexorable 
necessity  to  accept  expansion  or  extermination. 
Those  who  tell  you  that  the  territorial  question 
is  an  abstraction,  that  you  can  never  colonize  an- 
other territory  without  the  African  slave-trade, 
are  both  deaf  and  blind  to  the  history  of  the  last 
sixty  years.     All  just  reasoning,  all  past  history, 
condemn  the  fallacy.    The  North  understand  it 
better — they  have  told  us  for  twenty  ^ears  that 
theur  object  was  to  pen  up  slavery  withm  its  pres- 
ent limits — surround  it  with- a  border  of  free 
States,  and  like  the  scorpion  surrounded  with 
fire,  they  will  make  it  sting  itself  to  death.    One 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  your,  exclusion  from  the  Territories, 
there  is  no  dispute  but  that  the  North  mean  it, 
and  adopt  it  as  a  measure  hostile  to  slavery  upon 
this  point     They  all  agree,  they  are  unanimous 
in  Congress,  in  the  States,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the 
sanctuary — everywhere  they  declare  that  slavery 
shall  not  go  into  the  Territories.     They  took  up 
arms  to  drive  it  out  of  Kansas ;  and  Sharpens  rifles 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  assassins  by  Aboli- 
tion preachers  to  do  their  work.     Are  they  mis- 
taken ?    No ;  they  are  not    The  party  put  it  into 
their  platform  at  Philadelphia — they  have  it  in 
S.  U  28. 


the  comer-stone  of  their  Chicago  platfonn ;  Lin- 
coln is  on  it — ^i)ledged  to  it  Hamlin  is  on  it,  and 
pledged  to  it ;  every  Abolitionist  in  the  Uh^^n,  in 
or  out  of  place,  is  openly  pledged,  in  some  man- 
ner, to  drive  us  from  the  common  Territories. 
This  conflict,  at  least,  is  irrepressible — ^it  is  easily 
understood---we  demand  the  equal  right  with  tiie 
North  to  go  into  the  common  Territories  with  all 
of  our  property,  slaves  included,  and  to  be  there 
protected  in  its  peaceable  enjoyment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  until  such  Territories  may  come 
into  the  Union  as  equal  States — then  we  admit 
them  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  them- 
selves may  decide  for  themselves.  Will  you  sut" 
render  this  principle  f  The  day  you  do  this  base, 
unmanly  deed,  you  embrace  political  degradation 
and  death. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  points  of  the  case ; 
the  North  agreed  to  deliver  up  fligitives  from 
labor.  In  pursuance  of  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress^in  1797,  during  Washington's 
administration,  passed  a  Fugitive  Slave  law ;  that 
act  never  was  faithfully  respected  all  over  the 
North,  but  it  was  not  obstructed  by  State  legis- 
lation until  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  the 
spirit  of  hostility  to  our  rights  became  more  ac- 
tive and  determined,  and  in  1850  that  act  was 
found  totally  insufficient  to  recover  and  return 
ftigitives  from  labor;  therefore  the  act  of  1850 
was  passed.  The  passage  of  Uiat  act  was  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  the  demon  of  abolition  all  over 
the  North.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  abolition  soci- 
eties, popular  assemblages,  belched  forth  nothing 
but  imprecations  and  curses  upon  the  South  and 
the  Honest  men  of  the  North  who  voted  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution.  And  thirteen  States  of 
the  Union,  by  the  most  solemn  acts  of  legislation, 
wilfully,  knowingly,  and  corruptly  perjured  them- 
selves and  annulled  this  law  within  their  respect- 
ive limits.  I  say  wilfully,  knowingly,  and  cor- 
ruptly. The  Constitution  is  plain  —  it  was  con- 
strued in  1793  by  Washington  and  the  Second 
Congress.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  was  unanimously  passed,  and 
nearly  unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of  Ke- 
presentatives,  and  signed  by  Washington.  AH 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  F^eral  and 
State,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Justice  Courts  of  all  the  States 
whose  actions  have  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
construed  this  Constitution,  to  mean  and  intend 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  by  law  of  Con- 
gress, which  might  be  aided,  not  thwarted,  by 
State  legislation,  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  held  otherwise,  and  that  de- 
cision was  unanimously  overruled  by  Northern 
and  Southern  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
which  Court,  in  the  same  case,  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1850. 
But  these  acts  were  not  only  annulled  by  tho 
abolition  Legislatures,  but  annulled  under  cir- 
cumstances of  atrocity  and  aggravation  unknown 
to  the  legislation  of  any  civilized  people  in  tlio 
world.  Some  of  them  punish  us  with  pQ^iitentli- 
ry  punishment  as  felons  for  even  claiming  our 
own  slaves  witliin  their  limits,  even  by  his  own 
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consent;  others  by  ingenious  contrivances  pre- 
vent tlie  posjjibility  of  your  sustaining  your 
rights  in  their  limits,  where  they  sefek  to  compel 
you  to  go,  and  then  punish  yon  by  fine  and  in- 
famous punishments  for  asserting  yoiir  rights 
and  failing  to  get  them.  This  is  the  fidelity  of 
oflr  brethren  (!)  to  their  J)lighted  fiuth— their  oft- 
repeated  oaths!  Yet  some  excellent  people 
among  u's  vTant  some  more  of  such  siicQrities  rar 
our  rights,  our  peace,  and  security.  God  Al- 
mighty have  mercy  on  these  poor  people  if  they 
listen  to  such  counsellors.  No  arm  of  n^li  can 
save  them.  Another  one  of  our  guarkntees  in 
the  Constitution  was,  that  fbgitives  from  justice, 
committing  criities  in  one  State  and  fleeing  to  an- 
other, should  be  delivered  tip  by  the  State  into 
which  they  might  flee  to  the  authorities  of  the 
State  from  whence  they  fled  and  where  the  crime 
was  committed.  This  constitutional  ^irinciple  is 
nothing  more  than  the  UiV  of  tiitiohs  necessary 
to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  sovereignty, 
and  so  universally  respected  and  acknowledged 
that  wo  have  treaties  with  lill  civilized  nations 
b^  which  that  dutf  is  mutually  seciifed  in  all 
high  crimes,  Q)oIitical  excepted,)  and  it  is  evert 
day  executed  by  us  and  for  us  under  their 
treaties.  But  as  early  fts  1687  or  1888  two  citi- 
zens of  Maine  came  to  Savannah,  stole  a  slave, 
fled  to  Maine,  and  two  successive  Governors  re- 
fused to  deliver  up'  the  culprits,  the  real  gi'iev- 
ance  being  that  they  had  only  stolen  slltves  —  a 
pious  work,  rather  to  be  encouraged  than  pun- 
ished. Georgia  demanded,  remonstrated,  threat- 
ened, and  submitted  to  the  wrong. 

It  is  true  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  a  convention  of  the  people  to  take 
into  consideration  the  mode  of  redress.  But 
what  are  called  moderate,  wise  counsels  pre- 
vailed. Excellent  conservative  —  ay,  that's  the 
word  —  conservative  men  advised  us  not  to  dis- 
turb the  glorious  Union  about  so  small  a  matter ; 
we  submitted,  and  submission  brought  its  Inti- 
mate fruits.  Within  a  year  or  two  after,  a  similar 
case  occurred  with  New- York,  while  Sewatd  was 
Governor.  He  refused,  and  attempted  to  cover 
himself  under  the  idea  that  there  could  be  no 
property  in  slaves.  Tii^ginia  made  the  same  de- 
mand on  him,  with  like  results  and  like  submis- 
sion ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  that  cot^^titutional 
right  has  been  practically  surrendered  in  the  case 
of  negro-stealing.  But  our  Northern  brethren, 
having  in  this  case,  as  in  all  othei^  gained  an 
inch,  demanded  an  elL  We  still  fancied  that  if 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  would  no  longer 
protect  our  property,  it  would  protect  our  lives, 
y ain  and  foolish  hope !  Last  year  John  Brown 
made  a  raid  on  Virginia.  He  went  with  torch 
and  rifle,  with  the  purpose  of  subverting  her  gov- 
ernment, exciting  insurrection  among  her  slaves, 
and  murdering  her  peaceable  inhabitants;  he 
succeeded  only  in  committing  murder  and  arson 
and  treason.  One  of  his  accomplices  (a  son)  es- 
caped to  Ohio,  was  demanded,  and  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  refused  to  give  him  up ;  another  fled  to 
Iowa ;  he,  too,  was  uemanded,  and  refused.  It 
is  true  both  of  these  miscreants  (the  Govel'nors 


of  these  States)  attempted  to  cover  tJreir  plain 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  their  oaths  with 
flimsy  pretexts  about  formalities,  but  they  fiiiled 
to  hide  from  us  the  grckt  fact  that  it  was  sympa> 
thy  with  the  cause  of  John  Brown  Which  gave 
sancttiary  to  his  confederates.  If  these  men  had 
have  fled  to  Great  Britain  or  France,  we  would 
have  received  them  bac^  and  inflicted  upon  them 
the  Just  punishment  for  their  m&mous  critnes 
under  our  treaties.  But  they  were  wiser ;  thejr 
fled  among  our  brethren ;  we  had  lio  tfeaty  wiw 
them;  we  had  only  a  Constithtion  *|lnd  tiieh 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  it  It  failed  us,  knd  fheh>  mur- 
derers are  free,  refcdy  again  to  appfy  the  fncendi- 
arjr's  torch  to  your  dwelling  and  the  assa^n*8 
knifb  and  the  poisoned  h<M  to  you  and  your 
fkmily.  Do  you  not  love  these  brethreh  f  Ob ! 
what  a  glorious  Union  I  espedally  '*to  itisufe  do- 
mestic tranquillity." 

I  have  shown  yo<i  what  this  party  has  don6, 
and  declared  in  the  national  councils,  in  the  State 
Legislatures,  by  and  through  their  executite  de- 
partments. Let  us  examine  what  they  are  at  as 
private  citizeris.  By  the  laws  of  hations,  founded 
on  natural  justice,  no  nation,  not*  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  nation,  have  the  r\^  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  security  6f  any  otncr  liatioh  or  peo- 
ple, mhch  less  to  conspire,  excite  insurrection, 
discontent,  or  the  commissioh  of  crimes  among 
thetn,*  artd  all  these  are  held  ia  be  gbod  Causes  of 
war.  For  v^entr  years  this  party  haa„  by  Abo- 
lition societies,  by  publications  made  by  them, 
by  the  public  press,  through  the  pulpit  and  their 
own  l^«lative  halls,  and  cheery  effort — ^by  re- 
proaches, by  abuse,  by  vilification,  hj  slander — 
to  disturb  our  security,  our  tranquillity — to  excfta 
discontent  between  the  different  classes  of  our 

Seople,  and  to  excite  our  slaves  to  irisiht^rtion. 
fo  nation  in  the  world  would  submit  to  such 
conduct  from  any  other  nation.  I  will  not  will- 
ingly do  so  firom  this  Abolition  pt^ttj.  I  demand 
the  protection  of  my  State  govemmeiit,  to  whom 
I  own  my  allegiance.  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  is  the  price  of  mt  allegiance.  You 
are  here,  constitutional  legislators — I  make  the 
demand  to-day  of  you.  Gentlemen,  I  have  thus 
shown  you  the  violations*  of  our  constitutional 
rights  by  our  confederates ;  I  have  shoWn  ran 
that  they  are  plain,  palpable,  deliberate,  and  dan- 
gerous ;  that  they  are  committed  by  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
State  governments  of  our  confederates — ^that  all 
their  wrongs  are  approved  by  the  people  of  these 
States.  1 5ay  the  time  has  come  to  redrew  thedo 
acknowledged  imrongs,  and  to  avert  even  greatef 
evils,  of  which  these  are  but  the  signs  and  sym- 
bols. But  I  am  asked,  why  do  you  demand 
action  now  ?  The  question  is  both  appropriate 
and  important ;  it  ought  to  be  fhmkly  met  The 
Abolitionists  say  you  are  raising  a  clamor  be- 
cause you  were  beaten  in  the  election.  The  fal- 
sity of  this  statement  needs  no  confirmation. 
Look  to  our  past  history  for  its  refbtation.  .  Some 
excellent  citizens  and  able  men  in  Georgia  say 
the  election  of  any  man  constitutionaJly  is  no 
cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.    Thai  po> 
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Bition  is  calculated  only  to  mislead,  and  not  to 
enlighten.  It  is  not  tho  issue.  I  sanr  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  with  all.  of  its  sinTDinK&ngs,  is  sulB- 
cient  Wliat  is  the  significBnce  of  his  deetion  ? 
It  is  the  indorsement,  by  the  non^lavehdldtng 
States,  of  all  those  acts  of  aggrtesten  upon  our 
rights  by  all  these  States,  legislatures,  governors, 
jiidgis,  attd  people.  He  is  eleoted  by  the  periie- 
tnilons  of  these  wrongs  with  ^e  jMtrpose  and  la- 
tent to  aid  and  support  them  in  wrong-doing. 

Hitherto  the  Constitution  has  had  on  its  side 
the  Federal  Executive^  whose  duty  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  and  Constitution  against  these  mal- 
efactors. It  has  eiirnestly  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge that  duty.  Relying  upon  its  pow^r  and 
fedod  ftith  to  temedy  these  wrongs,  we  have  lis- 
tened to  conservative  ceuhseJls^  trasting  to  time, 
to  the  Federal  Executive,  and  to  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  in  the  North,  'the  Executive 
hiis  been  ^tfaful— ^the  Federal  jadiciarr  have 
been  fiuihlul — ^the  President  has  appointed  sound 
judges^  sound  marshals,  and  ether  subordinate 
officers  to  interpret  and  to^  execute  the  laws. 
With  the  best  intentions,  they  ha,ve  all  failed — 
our  property  has  been  stolen,  otrr  people  murder- 
ed ;  felons  and  assassins  have  found  sanetoary 
in  the  arms  of  the  partjr  Whieh  elected  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. The  Executive  powte,  the  last  bulwark  ef 
the  Constitution  to  defend  Us  against  these  ene- 
mies of  the  Oonstitution,  has  been  swept  away, 
and  we  dow  stand  without  a  Miield,  with  bare 
bosoms  presented  to  our  <entenies,  and  we  de- 
mand at  your  hands  the  sword  fer  our  defence, 
and  if  you  will  not  give  it  to  us,  we  will  take  it — 
take  it  by  the  divine  right  of  self-defence,  wliich 
covemtnents  neither  give  nor  can  take  away. 
Therefore,  redress  for  past  and  present  wrongs 
demands  resistance  to  the  rule  of  Lincoln  aod 
his  Abdlition  horde  over  Us ;  he  comes  at  their 
bead  to  shield  and  protect  them  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  outrages  upon  us,  and,  what  is  more, 
he  comes  at  their  head  to  aid  thetn  in  bonsum- 
Boating  their  avowed  purposes  by  the  power  of 
the  Friend  Qovemment  Their  main  purpose, 
as  indicated  by  all  their  acts  of  hostility  to  sla- 
yery,  is  its  finAl  and  total  abolition^  His  party 
declare  it ;  their  acts  prove  it.  He  has  <  declared 
it;  I  accept  his  declaration.  The  battle  of  the 
irrepressible  conflict  has  hitherto  been  fou^t  on 
bis  side  alone.  We  demand  service  ifi  this  war. 
Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  election  ef  Lin- 
coln is  the  indorsement  of  the  policy  of  those 
who  elected  him,  and  an  indorsement  6f  his  own 
opinions.  The  opinions  of  those  who  elected  him 
are  to  be  found  in  their  solemn  acts  under  oath — 
in  their  State  govenlments,  indorsed  by  their 
constituents.  To  them  I  have  already  referred. 
They  vre  also  to  be  found  in  the  votes  of  his 
sttpporiers  in  Congress — dso  indorsed  by  the 
party,  by  their  return.  Their  opinions  are  to  be 
^9und  in  the  speeches  of  Seward,  and  Sumner, 
and  Lovejoy,  and  their  associates  and  confede- 
rates in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Since  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Lincoln* s  partj,  all  of  them 
■peak  with  one  voice,  iihd  speak  trumpet-tongned 
tMr  fixed  purpose  to  outlaw  four  thousand  mil* 


lions  of  otir  property  in  the  Territedes,  and  io 
put  it  under  the  ban  of  the  emirire  in  tho  fitates 
where  it  exists.  Thoy  declare  their  purpose  t<l 
War  againat  Slavery  until  there  -shall  aot  be  a 
slave  in  America,  and  until  the  African  is  ekvat** 
ed  to  a  social  and  political  equality  with  tha 
white  man.  Lincoln  indorses  them  and  their 
principles,  and  in  his  own  speeches  deolarea  &tf* 
conflict  irrepressible  and  enduring,  aatil  slavery 
is  everywhere  abolished.  v 

Hitbertd  they  hmre  carried  <iii  this  warihTe  by 
State  aetioB,  by  indrriduil  action,' by  appropria- 
tion, by  the  iaeendiary^s  torch  faiid  the  paiaoned 
bowl.  They  wereo«npeUed  to  Adopt  thai  method 
beciiuse  the  Federal  eseciitive  and  Ihe  Fedend 
judiciary  weraMiinatlhem.  Vhey  wiHiia;vB  pos- 
session of  the  Fe4eiid  exeeutiire  wiUi  its  vast 
power,  pilrlronage,  prestige  of  legality,  its  army, 
its  navy,  and  its  revenue' on  the  ioura  ^t  Mareb 
next.  Hitherto  H  has  been  on  the  aide  of  Che 
Constitution  and  the  right ;  after  the  fourth  of 
March  it  will  be  in  the  buids  of  ydur  enemy. 
Will  you  let  hun  have  it  ?  (Cries  «f  *"  No,  no. 
Never.")  Then  strike  while  it  is  yet  toHiay. 
Withdraw  your  sons  from  the  army,  irom  the 
navy,  ^d  every  deaariraeiit  of  the  Fedml  pttbKo 
serrioe.  Keep  youT  owh  taxes  in  your  own  csof- 
fers — ^buy  arms  wifli  them  dnd  throw  the  bloody 
spear  iiito  this  den  of  ihcendiilri^s  and  assassins, 
and  let  God  defend  the  right'  But  you  are  ad- 
vised to  wait,  Send  soft  mesasgies  to  their  breth- 
ren, to  beg  thein  to^relentj  to^ve.yeu.  some  as- 
surances of  their 'better  fidelity  for  the  future. 
What  more  can  you  get  fitsin  them  under  this 
Qovemment  ?  Tou  hare  .the  Constitution — ^you 
have  its  exposition  by  theraaeltes  for  seventy* 
years — ^you  have  their  oaths — they  have  br<dcen 
all  these,  and  will  break  them  again.  They  tell 
you  everywhere,  loudly  and  defiantly,  you  shall 
have  no  power,  no  security  until  yoii  give  up  the 
right  of  governing  yourselves  according  to  your 
own  will— until  you  submit  to  theirs.  For  this 
is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Lincaln's  irrepreteible  con- 
flict— ^this  is  his  emphatic  declaration  to  all  the 
world.  Will  you  heed  it  ?  For  myself;  like  the 
Atheiiian  ambassador,  t  will  take  no  security  but 
this,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  our  ene^ 
mies  to  ii^ux^  niy  country  If  they  desire  it  Noth- 
ing but  ruin  will  follow  delay.'  The  enemy  on 
the  fourth  of  March  will  uitrench  himself  behind  a 
quintuple  wall  of  defence.  Executive  power,  ju- 
diciary, (Mr.  SeWard  has  already  proclaimed  its 
reformation,)  ariny,  navy,  and. treasury.  Twenty 
years  of  labor,  atid  tml,  and  taxes  all  expended 
upon  preparation,  would  not  make  up  for  the  ad- 
vantage your  enemies  would  gain  if  the  rising  sun 
on  the  fifth  of  March  should  find  you  in  the  XJnion. 
Then  strike  trhile  it  is  yet  timeL 

But  we  fire  told  that  secession  would  destroy 
the  fairest  fabric  of  liberty  tite  world  ever  saw, 
and  that  we  are  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
the  world  under  it  The  arguments  of  tyranny 
as  well  as  its  acts,  always  redhact  themselves. 
The  arguments  I  now  hear  in  favor  of  this  North- 
ern connection  are  identical  in  substance^  and 
almost  in  the  samo  words  as  those  whiflb- were. 
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used  in  1776  and  1776  to  sustain  the  British  con- 
nection. We  won  liberty,  sorereignty,  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  American  Revolution — we  en- 
deavored to  secure  and  perpetuate  these  blessings 
by  means  of  our  Constitution.  The  very  men 
who  use  these  arguments  admit  that  this  Constitu- 
tion, this  compact^  is  violated,  broken  and  tramp- 
led undef  ibot  by  the  abolition  party.  Shall  we 
surrender  the  jewels  because  their  robbers  and 
incendiaries  have  broken  the  casket  ?  Is  this  the 
way  to  preserve  liberty  ?  I  would  as  lief  surren- 
der it  back  to  the  BniiBh  crown  as  to  the  aboli- 
tionists. .  I  will  defend  it  firom  both.  Our  pur- 
g»e  is  to  defend  those  liberties.  What  baser 
te  conld  be&ll  us  or  this  great  experiment  of 
firee  government  than  to  have  written  upon  its 
tomb :  **  Fell  by  the  hands  of  abolitionists  and  the 
cowardice  of  its  natural  defenders."  If  we  quail 
now,  this  will  be  its  epitaph. 

We  are  said  to  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple. .  We  have  been,  because  we  have  hitherto 
maintained  our  ancient  rights  and  liberties — ^we 
will  be  until  we  surrender  them.  They  are  in 
danger ;  come,  freemen,  to  the  rescue.  If  we  are 
prosperous,  it  is  due  to  God,  ourselves,  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  State  government  We  have  an 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  department  at 
home,  possessing  and  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  I  have  already  vainly  asked  for 
the  law  of  the  Federal  Government  that  promotes 
our  prosperity.  I  have  shown  you  many  that  re- 
tard that  prosperity — many  that  drun  our  coffers 
for  the  benefit  of  our  bitterest  foes.  I  say  bitter- 
est foes — show  me  the  nation  in  the  world  that 
hates,  despises,  vilifies,  or  plunders  us  like  our 
abolition  '^brethren''  in  the  North.  There  is 
none.  I  can  go  to  England  or  France,  or  any 
other  country  in  Europe  with  my  slave,  without 
molestation  or  violating  any  law.  I  can  go  any- 
where except  in  my  own  country,  whilom  called 
*'''  the  glorious  Union ;''  here  alone  am  I  stigma- 
tized as  a  felon ;  here  alone  am  I  an  outlaw ;  here 
alone  am  I  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  here 
alone  I  have  neither  security  nor  tranquillity; 
here  alone  are  organized  governments  ready  to 
protect  the  incendiary,  the  assassin  who  burns 
my  dwelling  or  takes  my  life  or  those  of  my  wife 
and  children ;  here  alone  are  hired  emissaries 
paid  by  brethren*  to  glide  through  the  domestic 
circle  and  intrigue  insurrection  with  all  of  its 
nameless  horrors.  My  countrymen,  **  if  you  have 
nature  in  you,  bear  it  not."  Withdraw  your- 
selves fi*om  such  a  confederacy ;  it  is  your  right 
to  do  so— your  duty  to  do  so.  I  know  not  why 
tile  abolitionists  should  object  to  it,  unless  they 
want  to  torture  and  plunder  you.  If  they  resist 
this  great  sovereign  right,  make  another  waV  of 
independence,  for  that  then  will  be  the  question ; 
%ht  its  battles  over  again — reconquer  liberty  and 
independence.  As  for  me,  I  will  take  any  place 
in  the  great  conflict  for  rights  which  you  may  as- 
sign. 1  will  take  none  in  the  Federal  Government 
during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 

If  you  desire  a  Senator  after  the  fourth  of  March, 
you  must  elect  one  in  my  place.     I  have  served , 
you  in  the  State  and  national  councils  for  nearly  i 


a  quarter  of  a  century  without  once  losing  youi 
confidence.  I  am  yet  ready  for  the  public  service, 
when  honor  and  duty  call.  I  will  serve  you  any- 
where where  it  will  not  degrade  and  dishonor  my 
country.  Make  my  name  infamous  fbrever,  if  you 
will,  but  save  Georgia.  I  have  pointed  out  your 
wrongs,  your  danger,  your  duty.  You  have  claim- 
ed nothing  but  that  rights  be  respected  and  tha 
justice  be  done.  Emblazon  it  on  your  banner—* 
fight  for  jt,  win  it,  or  perish  in  the  effort 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN^S  APPEAL  TO  THE 
BORDER  STATEa 

The  RepresentaUvos  and  Senators  of  the  Bor- 
der Slaveholding  States  having,  by  special  invi- 
tation of  the  President,  been  convened  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  on  Saturday  morning,  July 
twelfth,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows from  a  written  paper  held  in  his  hand : 

Gentlbmen:  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, now  near,  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
you  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for 
good  than  any  other  equal  number  of  members, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably  waive 
to  make  this  appeal  to  you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  as- 
sure you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  all  had 
voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now 
be  substantially  ended.  And  the  plan  therein 
proposed  is  yet  one  of  tl^e  most  potent  and  swift 
means  of  ending  it  Let  the  States  which  are  in 
rebellion  see  definitely  and  certainly  that  in  no 
event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  their 
proposed  Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much 
longer  maintain  the  contest  But  you  cannot 
divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you 
with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  rour  own 
States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  over- 
whelmingly done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they 
still  claim  you  as  their  own.  xou  and  I  know 
what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that 
lever  before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you 
no  more  for  ever. 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness 
and  consideration,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  now 
think  I  imjM-operly  touch  what  is  exclusively 
your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, I  ask,  "  Can  you,  for  your  States,  do  better 
than  to  take  the  course  I  urge?"  Discarding 
punctilio  and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manage^ 
able  times,  and  looking  only  to  the  unprecedent* 
edly  stem  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better 
in  any  possible  event?  You  prefer  that  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  States  to  the  nation 
shall  be  practically  restored  w^ithout  disturbance 
of  the  institution ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  my 
whole  duty  in  this  respect,  under  the  Constita- 
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Hon  and  my  oath  of  office,  would  b6  performed 
But  it  is  not  done,  and  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complUh  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  longp, 
as  it  must  if  the  object  be  not  sooner  attained, 
the  institution  in  jour  States  will  be  extinguish* 
ed  by  mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the  mere 
incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  haye  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it  Much 
of  its  value  is  gone  already.  How  much  better 
for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step 
which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  sub- 
stantial compensation  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be 
wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  1  How  much  bet- 
ter to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  for 
ever  in  the  war  I  How  much  better  to  do  it  while 
we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long  render  us  pecuni- 
arily unable  to  do  it !  How  much  better  for  you 
as  seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and 
buy  out  that  without  which  the  war  could  never 
have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be  sold 
and  the  price  of  it,  in  cutting  one  another's 
throats. 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of 
a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate  gradually. 
Room  in  South-America  for  colonization  can  be 
obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  and  when 
numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  company 
and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mention- 
ed—one which  threatens  division  among  those 
who,  united,  are  none  too  strong. '  An  instance 
of  it  is  known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an 
honest  man.  He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my 
friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agree- 
ing with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  be  freed.  He  proclaimed  all 
men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated 
the  proclamation.  He  expected  more  good  and 
less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe 
would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dis- 
satisfaction, if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  sup- 
port the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this 
IS  not  the  end  of  it  The  pressure  in  this  direc- 
tion is  still  upon  me  and  is  increasing.  By  con- 
ceding what  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me;,  and, 
much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  im- 
portant point 

Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged 
your  attention  to  the  Message  of  March  last 
l^efore  leaving  the  Capitol,  conBider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  states- 
men, and  as  such  I  pray  you  consider  this  prop- 
osition ;  and  at  the  least  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  States  and  people.  As  you 
would  perpetuate  popular  government  for  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you 
do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country 
is  in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and 
boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  reliefl  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  |(ovemment  is  saved  to  (^e 
world ;  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memo- 
ries are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To 
joo,  Dkore  than  to  any  others^  the  privilege  is 


given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that* 
grandeur^  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith 
forever. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  some  con- 
versation was  had  between  the  President  and 
several  members  of  the  delegations  from,  the  Bor- 
der States,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  these 
States  could  not  be  expected  to  move  in  so  great 
a  matter  as  that  brought  to  their  notice  in  the 
foregoing  address,  while  as  yet  Congress  had 
taken  no  step  beyond  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion, expressive  rather  of  a  sentiment  than  pre- 
senting a  substantial  and  reliable  basis  of  action. 

JThe  President  acknowledged  the  force  of  this 
view,  and  admitted  that  the  Border  States  were 
entitled  to  expect  a  substantial  pledge  of  pecuni- 
ary ud  as  the  condition  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion a  proposition  so  important  in  its  relations  to 
their  social  system. 

It  was  further  represented,  in  the  Conference, 
that  the  people  of  the  Border  States  were  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  great  importance  which  the 
President  attached  to  the  policy  in  question, 
while  it  was  equally  due  to  the  country,  to  the 
President,  and  to  themselves,  that  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Border  Slaveholding  States  should 
publicly  announce  the  motives  under  which  they 
were  called  to  act,  and  the  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  urged  upon  them  and  their  constituents 
by  the  President 

With  a  view  to  such  a  statement  of  their  po- 
sition, the  members  thus  addressed  met  in  coun- 
cil to  deliberate  on  the  reply  they  should  make 
Jx)  the  President,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  compari- 
son of  opinions  among  themselves,  they  deter- 
mined upon  the  adoption  of  a  minority  and  a 
minority  answer. 

REPLY  OF  THS  MAlORrTT. 

The  following  paper  was  on  the  thirteentl)  of 
July,  sent  to  the  President 

To  the  President : 

The  undersigned,  Representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Maryland,  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress^  have  listened  to- 
your  address  with  the  profound  sensthility  natu- 
rally inspired  by  the  high  source  from  which 
it  emanates,  the  earnestness  which  marked  its 
doUverv,  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  have  given 
it  .a  most  respectful  consideration,  and  now  lay 
before  you  our  response.  We  regret  that  want 
of  time  has  not  permitted  us  to  nouUte  it  more 
perfect 

We  have  not  been  wanting,  Mr.  President,  in 
respect  to  you,  and  in  devotion  to  tbtiCenatitiK 
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fioii  and  the  Union.  We  have  not  been  mdiflRBtr* 
ent  to  the  great  difficulties  surroanding  you, 
compared  with  which  all  former  national  troubles 
have  been  but  as  the  summer-cloud;  and  we 
have  freely  given  you  our  sympathy  and  support. 
Repudiatkig  the  dangerous  heresies  of  the  se- 
cessionists, we  believed,  with  yea,  that  the  war 
on  their  part  is  aggressive  and  wicked,  and  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  to  be  prosecuted  on  ours, 
defined  by  yoiir  ^lessagp  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  Congress,  to  be  such  as  all  good  m^n 
Ihould  ai^rove,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  vote  all 
jsupplies  naoessary  to  eafry  it  on  vigorously. 
Wo  havA  voted  aH  the  men  and  n>oqey  you  have 
asked  (or,  and  even  n^ore;  we  have  imposed 
onerous  taxes  on  our  people,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing them  with  cheerralness  and  alacrity;  we 
h^e  aaooeraged  eniistmeiits  and  sent  to  the 
field  ma^y  of  our  best  men ;  and  some  of  our 
number  have  offered  their  persons  to  the  eneii^y 
as  pledges  of  their  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the 
oountry.  We  have  done  all  this  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  and  in  the  hce  of 
measurea  most  distasteful  to  us  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  we  represent,  apd  in  the  hiring 
of  doctrines  avowed  by  those  who  claipt  to  be 
your  fHends,  which  must  be  abhorrent  to  us  and 
our  conalitucDts.  But,  for  all  this,  we  have  never 
faltered,  x|or  shall  we  as  long  as  we  have  %  Oon- 
stitution  tf>  defend  and  a  Government  which  pro- 
tects 08.  And  we  are  ready  for  renewed  efTorts, 
afnd  even  greater  sacrifices,  yea,  any  sacrifice, 
\vhen  we  are  satisfied  it  is  required  to  preserve 
our  admirable  form  of  government  and  the  prioe- 
less  blessings  of  oonstit^jLional  liberty. 

A  few  of  our  number  voted  for  the  resolution 
recommended  by  your  message  of  the  sixth  of 
March  last,  the  greater  portion  of  us  did  not,  and 
we  will  briafly  ^tate  the  prominent  neaaons  which 
influenced  our  action. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  a  radical  change 
of  our. social  system,  and  was  hurried  through 
both  Houses  with  undue  haste,  without  reasona- 
ble time  fbr  consideration  and  debate,  and  with 
no  time  at  all  for  consultation  with  our  conatitu- 
ents,  whose  interests  it  deeply  involved.  It 
seemed  like  an.  interfereaee  by  this  Govei^iment 
with  a  question  which  peculiarly  and  exclusive- 
ly belonged  to  our  respective  States,  on  which 
tKey  had  not  sought  advice  or  solicited  aid. 
Many  of  iib  doubted  the  constitutional  power  of 
this  Govemnent  to  make  appropriations  of  money 
for  the  objeot  designated,  and  all  of  us  thought 
our  finaaees  were  in  no  condition  to  bear  the  im- 
mense ouday  which  its  adoption  and  faithful 
execution  would  impose  upon  the  National  Treas- 
ufr.  If  we  pause  but  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
debt  its  aoeeptanoe  would  have  entailed,  we  are 
appalled  by  its  magnitude.  The  proposition  was 
addressed  to  all  the  States,  and  embraced  the 
who\e  number  of  slaves.  According  to  the  census 
of  1860,  there  vera  then  very  nearly  four  million 
slaves  in  the  country ;  from  natural  increase  they 
exceed  that  number  now.  At  even  the  low 
aiverage  of  three  hundred  dollars,  the  price  fixed 
bf  tha  8aiaB6ip«tion  A«t  fbr  the  alavea  of  tbia 


District  and  greatly  below  thdr  real  worth,  thtiir 
value  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  bilfioa 
twid  hundred  million  dollars ;  and  if  to  that  we 
add  the  cost  of  dep<»^tion  and  colonixation,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  v^ch  is  but  a  finaction 
more  than  is  actually  paid  by  the  Maryland  Colo* 
nisation  Society,  we  have  four  faunchwi  millioa 
dollars  more !  We  were  not  wilKng  to  impose  a 
tax  on  our  people  sufficient  to  pay  the  intcreaC 
on  t^t  sam,  in  addition  to  the  vast  and  daily 
increasing  debt  already  fixed  upon  them  by  tbe 
exigencies  of  the  war ;  and,  if  we  had  been  will- 
ing, the  eonntry  could  net  bear  it.  Stated  in 
this  form  the  proposition  is  nothing  less  than 
the  deportation  from  tbe  eountnr  of  one  billion 
six  hundred  m^ion  dollars'  worth  of  producing 
labor,  and  tike  substitution  inr  its  place  of  an 
interest-bearing  debt  of  the  same  amount  t 

ftui,  if  we  lire  told  that  it  was  expected  that 
only  the  States  we  represent  would  aecept  the 
proposition,  we  respe^ftiHy  submit  that  ev^ 
Uien  it  invdlves  a  sum  too  great  for  tha  flnanml 
ability  of  this  Government  at  this  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1860-«* 

aiaTHL 

Keatuicky  b»d, , 225,490 

Maryland, . , , . , . , 8^,18d 

Virginia, 490,887 

Delaware, . , . . , , 1,79$ 

Missouri, , , , U4, 96S 

DennessMM^ ,..,,,..,..,.,  1^75,784 

Making  in  tbe  whole, i»199»112 

At  the  sania  rate  of  valuation 

these  would  amount  to $858,833,500 

Add  (or  deportation  and  coloniaa- 

ti4^n  $100  aaoh, 119,244588 

And  va  have  tbe  enormous  siim  of  $478,088, 18$ 

We  did  not  fbel  that  we  should  be  Justified  in 
voting  ffft  a' measure  whidi,  if  carried  out,  would 
add  tills  vast  amount  to  our  public  debt  at  a 
moment  when  the  Treasury  was  reeKng  under 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war. 

Again,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  resolution  waa 
but  the  annunciation  of  a  sentiment  which  could 
not  or  was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  to  an  aetiud 
tangible  proposition.  No  movement  was  thtn 
made  to  provide  and  appropriate 'the  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  we  were  not 
encouraged  to  believe  that  fimds  would  be  pro- 
vided. And  our  belief  has  been  fiilly  Justified 
by  subsequent  event^*  Not  to  mention  other 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  brin^  to  your  notice  the  fact,  that,  whila 
this  resolution  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
moved  an  amendment  appropriating  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  object  therein  designat- 
ed, and  it  was  voted  down  with  great  unanimity. 
What  confidence,  then,  could  we  reasonably  .feel 
that  if  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  policy  it 
proposed,  our  constituents  would  reap  the  firuit9 
of  the  promise  held  out ;  and  on  what  ground 
could  we,  as  &ir  men,  approadi  them  and  ehal* 
lenga  their  aiqiport  ? 
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The  right  to  hold  slaves  is  a  right  appertaining 
to  alt  the  States  of  this  Union.  They  have  the 
fight  to  cherish  or  abolish  the  institution,  as 
their  tastes  or  their  interests  may  prompt,  and 
no  one  is  authorized  to  question  the  right,  or 
jfimit  its  enjoyment  And  no  one  has  more 
clearly  a^rmed  tfh&t  right  ihsi^  you  have.  Your 
•  inaugural  address  docs  you  great  honor  in  this 
respect,  ^nd  inspired  the  country  with  copfidence 
in  your  fairness  anil  respect  for  the  law-     Qiiv 

'  States  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right.  We 
do  not  feel  cqll^ed  on  to  defend  the  institutioii,  or 
%o  affirm  it  is  one  >f hich  ought  to  be  cherished ; 
perhaps,  if  we  were  to  ma1i:e  the  attempt,  w^ 
iinight  find  that  we  dlifer  even  among  ourselye§.. 
It  18  enough  fot  our  purpose  to  know  that  It  is  9^ 
^ight ;  and,  30  knowing,  we  did  not  see  why  we 
should  "now  be  expected  to  yield  it  Wp  ha4 
contributea  our  full  share  to  relieve  the  couqtry 
at  this  terrible  crisis;  wa  had. done  as  much  a^ 
had  been  required  of  others,  in  like  circumstj^n- 
^s ;  and  vve  did  not  see  why  sacrifices  si^oul4 
be  expected  of  us  from  which  others,  no  niore 
ipyai,  were  exempt  Nor  could  we  i^ee  ^)ia^ 
gpo^  the  nation  ^ould  derive  from  ilt. 
^  l^uch  a  sacrifice  submitted  to  by  us  wou14  not 
have  strengthened  the  arn^  of  this  Government 
0T  weatcened  that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  pje- 
cess^ry  as  a  pledge  of  our  loyalty,  for  that  ha4 
Veen  manifeste4  b.eyo^4  f^  reasonable  doubt,  In 
every  form  and  at  every  place  possible^  There 
i^as  not  the  remotest  probability  that  the  States 
we  represent  woul4  join  in  the  rebellion,  nor  is 
there  i^ow,  or  of  their  electing  to  go  with  the 
^uthern  section  in  the  eyent  m  %  recognition  of 
^he  independence  of  i^ny  part  of  the  m8affecte4 
l^i^Lon.  Our  States  are  fixed  unalterably  in  their 
resolution  to  fdhere  te  and  support  the  tJnipn. 

.  O^ey  see  no  safety  for  theinselves  and  no  hppjs 
^r  constitutional  hberty  but  by  its  preservatioi^. 
T^y  If yi}  }ind.er  no  circi^nstances,  consent  te 
|t^  dissolution;  and  we  do  them  no  more  than 
justice  wbep  we  assure  you  that,  while  the  war 
^  conducted  tp  prevent  th^j;  deplorable  catastro- 
phe, they 'will  sustain  it  as  loog  as  they  can 
Bluster  a  mai^  or  command  a  4onar.  Nor  wil] 
Jhey  ever  consent,  in  aijy  even^  to  unite  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  bitter  Iruits  of  the 
peculiar  doctripes  pf  th^t  region  yr\\\  for  ever 

Event  them  from  placing  their  security  and 
Illness  in  the  custody  pf  ^n  association  which 
ipc prporated  in  its  organic  law  t)ie  seeds  of 
\^  own  destruction. 

We  qMinot  admit^  )fr.  President,  that,  if  we 
ba4  voted  fpr  the  resolution  in  the  Emancipation 
ifesi^e  of  t^ch  last,  the  lyar  if^^ould  now  be 
Bul^stentiaJly  ended-  We  are  i^nabje  to  see  bosf 
our  actipn  in  this  particular  has  given,  pr  could 
give,  encouragement  tQ  the  ^ebellipii.  T)ic  reso- 
lution l^as  passed ;  and,  if  t}iere  be  virtue  in  it 
it  will  be  qiiiite  as  pf&cacio^^  as  if  we  had  votisa 
for  it  We  have  i^p  power  to  bind  our  States  in 
Qpia  respect  by  our  votes  here ;  and,  whether  we 
h^d  vpted  the  one  way  or  the  other,  they' are  in 
i)i$  same  conditipn  of  freedom  to  accept  or  reject 
|t9  ^rpvi^ioi^*    Ko,  sir;  the  iivar  has  pot  been 


prolonged  or  hindered  by  our  action  on  this  oi 
any  other  measure.  We  must  look  for  other 
causes  for  that  lamented  fact  We  think  there 
is  not  much  difficulty,  not  much  uncertainty,  in 
pointing  out  others  far  more  probable  and  potent 
in  their  agencies  to  that  end. 

The  rebellion  derive^  its  strength  ftom  the 
uniop  of  ^11  classes  in  the  insurgent  States;  and 
while  that  union  lasts,  the  war  will  never  end, 
uptii  they  are  utterly  exhausted.  We  know  that 
at  the  inception  of  these  troubles,  Southern  so- 
ciety ^as  cuvided,  and  that  a  lai^  portion,  per- 
h^.^  4  ^^jof  |ty,  were  opposed  to  secession.  Now 
the  great  mass  of  Southern  people  are  united.  To 
di^coy^  why  they  are  so,  we  must  glance  at 
Southern  society,  and  notice  the  classes  into 
which  it  has  t>een  divided,  and  which  still  dis- 
tinguish it  '  They  are  in  %rms,  but  not  for  the 
same  objects ;  they  are  moved  to  a  common  end,' 
Sut  \>j  different  and  pyen  inconsistent  reasons. 
The  leaders,  which  comprehends  what  was  pre- 
viously known  as  the  atate  Rights  party,  and 
is  much  thp  lesser  class,  seek  to  break  down  na- 
tional independence,  and  set  up  State  domination. 
With  thepQ^  it  is  a  w^  against  nationality,  ^he 
other  class  is  fighting,  as  it  supposes,  io  maintain 
and  preserve  its  rights  of  property  and  domestic 
safety,  which  it  has  been  made  to  believe  are  as- 
sailed by  this  Goyemmept  This  latter  class  are 
not  4isunipnists  jpar  ae  ;  they  are  so  only  because 
they  hare  been  ma4e  to  believe  that  this  Admin- 
istration is  inimical  to  their  rights,  'and  is  making 
war  on  their  domestic  institution.  As  long  as 
tnese  t\vo  closes  act  together,  they  \yill  never 
assent  to  a  pe^co. 

The  policy,  then,  to  he  pursued  is  obvious. 
The  former  class  will  never  he  reconciled,  but 
ika  latter  may  be.  Remove  their  apprehensions ; 
satisfy  t^em  that  no  harm  is  intended  to  them 
and  their  institutions ;  that  this  Government  is 
not  makiiK;  war  on  their  rights  of  property,  but 
is  simply  aefen4.ing  its  legitipwte  authority,  and 
t}iey  will  gladly  return  to  t^eir  allegiance  as  soon 
^  the  pressure  of  'military  4ominion  imposed  by 
the  confederate  authority  is  removed  from  them. 

Twelve  months  1^0,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
^opting  the  Spirit  of  your  message,  then  but  re- 
cently sent  in,  declared,  with  singular  unanimity, 
the  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  country  instantly 
bounded  tp'your  side  to  assist  you  in  carrying  it 
on.  If  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  had  been  ad- 
hered tp,  we  are  confident  th^t  we  should  beforo 
iipw  have  seen  the  end  of  this  deplorable  conflict 
i^ut  what  )i^ve  we  seen  ? 

In  both  Houses  of  Conness,  we  have  hear^ 
doctrines  subversive  of  me  principles  of  the 
Constitution^  and  seen  measure  aft^r  measure, 
founded  in  substance  on  those  doctrines,  propos- 
ed and  carrie4  through,  which  can  have  no  other 
pffect  than  to  4istract  ana  divide  loyal  men,  and 
jsxasperate  and  drive  still  further  from  us  and 
their  duty  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States! 
Military  oncers,  following  these  had  examples, 
have  stepped  beyond  the  just  limits  of  their  au- 
thority in  the  same  direction,  until,  in^everai 
instapc^^  you  have  felt  the  necessity  of  mterfor- . 
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lug  to  arrest  them.  And  even  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  to  which  you  refer  has  been  ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed  as  the  triumph  of  a  principle 
which  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  regard 
as  ruinous  to  them.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  foretold,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  indu- 
rated state  of  Southern  feeling. 

To  these  causes,  Mr.  President,  and  not  to  our 
omission  to  vote  for  the  resolution  recommended 
by  you,  we  solemnly  believe  we  are  to  attribute 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  those  in  arms  against 
the  Government,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Nor  do  we  (permit  us  to  say,  Mr,  President,  with 
all  respect  to  you)  agree  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  "  the  lever  of  their  power ;"  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  lever  of  their  power" 
is  the  apprehension  that  the  powers  of  a  common 
Government,  created  for  common  and  equal  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  alL  will  be  wielded 
against  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States. 

There  is  one  other  idea  in  your  address  we  feel 
called  on  to  notice.  After  stating  the  fact  of 
your  repudiation  of  General  Hunter*s  proclama- 
tion, you  add : 

"  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  ofifence,  to  many  whose  support  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  tnis  is  not  the 
end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still 
upon  me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what 
I  now  ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and,  much  more, 
can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point" 

We  have  anxiously  looked  into  this  passage  to 
discover  its  true  import,  but  we  are  yet  in  pain- 
ful uncertainty.  How  can  we,  by' conceding  what 
you  now  ask,  relieve  you  and  the  country  from 
the  increasing  pressure  to  which  you  refer  ?  We 
will  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the  propo- 
sition is,  that  we  consent  to  give  up  slavery,  to 
the  end  that  the  Hunter  proclamation  may  be 
let  loose  on  the  Southern  people ;  for  it  is  too 
well  known  that  we  would  not  be  parties  to  any 
such  measure,  and  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
you  to  imagine  you  would  propose  it  Can  it 
mean  that  by  sacrificing  our  interest  in  slavery 
we  appease  the  spirit  that  controls  that  pressure, 
cause  it  to  be  withdrawn,  and  rid  the  country  of 
the  pestilent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  ? 
We  are  forbidden  so  to  think,  for  that  spirit 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  liberation  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  slaves,  and  cease  its 
agitation,  while  three  million  remain  in  bondage. 
Can  it  mean  that,  by  abandoning  slavery  in  our 
our  States,  we  are  removing  the  pressure  from 
Tou  and  the  country,  by  preparing  for  a  separa- 
tion on  the  line  of  the  Cotton  States  ? 

We  are  forbidden  so  to  think,  because  it  is 
known  that  we  are,  and  we  believe  that  you  are, 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  division  at  all  We 
would  prefer  to  think  that  you  desire  this  con- 
cession as  a  pledge  of  our  support,  and  thus 
enable  you  to  withstand  a  pressure  which  weighs 
heavily  on  you  and  the  country.  ,  Mr.  President, 
no  such  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  secure  our  sup- 
port Confine  yourself  to  your  constitutional 
authollty ;  confine  your  subordinates  within  the 
game  limits ;  conduct  this  war  solely  for  the  pur- 


pose of  restoring  the  Constitution  to  ics  .egittmate 
authority ;  concede  to  each  State  and  its  loyal 
citizens  their  just  rights,  and  we  are  wedded  to 
you  by  indissoluble  ties.  Do  this,  Mr.  President, 
and  you  touch  the  American  heart,  and  invigorate 
it  with  new  hopa  You  wilK  as  we  solemnly  be- 
lieve, in  due  time  restore  peace  to  your  country, 
lift  it  from  despondency  to  a  future  of  glory ;  and 
preserve  to  your  countrymen,  their  posterity, 
and  man,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  a  constitu- 
tional government 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stated  with  fVankness 
and  candor  the  reasons  on  which  we  forbore  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  you  have  mentioned ;  but 
you  have  again  presented  this  proposition,  and 
appealed  to  us,  with  an  earnestness  and  eloquence 
which  have  not  failed  to  impress  us,  to  ^*  consider 
it,  and  at  the  least  to  commend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  States  and  people."  Thus  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  beloved 
country,  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  we  can- 
not wholly  decline.  We  are  willing  to  trust  every 
question  relating  to  their  interest  and  happiness 
to  the  consideration  and  ultimate  judgment  of 
our  own  people.  While  differing  from  you  as  to 
the  necessity  of  emancipating  the  slaves  of  our 
States  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
and  while  protesting  against  the  propriety  of  any 
extra  territorial  interference  to  induce  the  people 
of  our  States  to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  pol- 
icy on  a  subject  which  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
belongs  to  them,  yet  when  vou  and  our  brethren 
of  the  loyal  States  sincerely  believe  that  the  re- 
tention of  slavery  by  us  is  an  obstacle  to  peace 
and  national  harmony,  and  are  willing  to  contrib- 
ute pecuniary  aid  to  compensate  our  States  and 
people  for  the  inconveniences  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system,  we  are  not  unwilling  that 
our  people  shall  consider  the  propriety  of  putting 
it  aside. 

But  we  have  already  said  that  we  regarded  this 
resolution  as  the  utterance  of  a  sentiment,  and 
we  had  no  confidence  that  it  would  assume  the 
shape  of  a  tangible,  practical  proposition,  which 
would  yield  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  it  required. 
Our  people  are  influenced  by  the  same  want  of 
confidence,  and  will  not  consider  the  proposition 
in  its  present  impalpable  form.  The  interest  they 
are  asked  to  give  up  is  to  them  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  they  ought  not  to  be  expected  even 
to 'entertain  the  proposal  until  they  are  assured 
that  when  they  accept  it  their  just  expectations 
will  not  be  frustrated.  We  regfu*d  your  plan  as 
a  proposition  from  the  Nation  to  the  States  to 
exercise  an  admitted  constitutional  right  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  and  yield  up  a  valuable  interest 
Before  they  ought  to  consider  the  proposition,  it 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  tangible,  jlhicticaJl, 
efficient  shape  as  to  command  their  confidence 
that  its  fruits  are  contingent  only  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance. We  cannot  trust  any  thing  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  fViture  legislation. 

If  Congress,  by  proper  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion, shall  provide  sufficient  fbnds  and  place  them 
at  your  disposal  to  be  applied  by  you  to  the  pay- 
,mcnt  of  any  of  our  States  or  the  citizens  thereof 
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who  shall  adopt  the  abolishment  of  slavery,  either 
gradual  or  immediate,  as  they  may  determine, 
and  the  expense  of  deportation  and  colonization 
of  the  liberated  slaves,  then  will  our  States  and 
people  take  this  proposition  into  carefiil  consid- 
eration, for  such  decision  as  in  their  judgment  is 
demanded  by  their  interest,  their  honor,  and  their 
duty  to  the  whole  country. 

Wo  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 


C.  A.  WicKLiFFE,  Chair*n. 

Garrbtt  Davis, 

R.  Wilson, 

J.  J.  Crittendek, 

John  S.  Caklilb, 

J.  W.  Crisfibld, 

J.  S.  Jackson, 

H.  Grider, 

John  S.  Phelps, 

Francis  Thohas, 


Chas.  B.  Calvert, 
C.  L.  L.  Leart, 
Edw.  H.  Webster, 
R.  Mallort, 
Aaron  Harding, 
James  S.  Rollins, 
J.  W.  Menzies, 
Thos.  L.  Price, 
g.  w.  dunlap, 
Wm.  a.  Hall. 


REPLY  OF  THE  MINORITT. 

WAsmmroif,  July  16, 1808. 

Mr.  Prbsibknt  :  The  undersigned,  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Border  States,  in  response  to 
your  address  of  Saturday  last,  beg  leave  to  say 
that  they  attended  a  meeting  on  the  same  day 
the  address  was  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  sama  The  meeting  appointed  a 
•ccmiinittee  to  report  a  response  to  your  address. 
That  report  was  made  on  yesterday,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  indicated  cleariy  that  the 
response  reported,  or  one  in  substance  the  same, 
would  be  adopted  and  presented  to  you. 

Inasmuch  as  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our 
own  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  under  the  ex- 
isting perils  which  surround  us,  concur  in  that 
reaponse,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  you  and  to  our- 
selves to  make  to  you  a  brief  and  candid  answer 
over  our  own  signatures. 

We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, upheld  and  sustained  by  all  the  influ- 
ences and  means  of  all  loyal  men  in  all  sections, 
and  of  all  parties,  is  essentially  necessary  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  and  preserve  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  We  understand  your  appeal 
to  us  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing this  result  A  very  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Northern  States  believe  that  slavery  is 
the  *Mever-power  of  the  rebelliotL"  It  qiatters 
not  whether  this  belief  be  well-founded  or  not 
The  belief  does  exist,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
things  aa^hey\arc,  and  not  as  we  would  fatave 
them  to  be.  In  consequence  of  the  existenoAf 
this  belief^  we  understand  that  an  immense  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing down  tius  institution  through  the  exercise 
of  military  authority.  The  Goveil^ment  cannot 
maintain  this  great  struggle  if  the  Bupp<»rt  and 
influence  of  the  men  who  entertain  these  opin- 
ions he  withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government 
hope  for  early  success  if  the  support  of  that  ele- 
ment oalled  *'  conservative,*'  be  withdrawn. 

Stich  being  tho  condition  of  thii^gs,  the  Presi- 
dent appeals  to  the  Border  State  men  to  stop 


forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  by  making 
the  first  sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have 
been  made  to  extreme  men  in  the  North  to  meet 
us  half-way,  in  order  that  the  whole  moral,  polit- 
ical, pecuniary,  and  physical  force  of  the  nation 
may  be  firmly  and  earnestly  united  in  one  gran^ 
effort  to  save  the  Unicm  and  the  Constitution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that 
prompted  your  address,  and  such  tiie  results  to 
which  it  looked,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our 
sense  of  duty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in 
a  spirit  of  fault-finding  or  querulousness  over  th^ 
things  that  are  past  We  are  not  disposed  to 
seek  for  the  cause  of  present  misfortunes  in  the 
errors  and  wrongs  of  others  who  now  propose  to 
unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  your  address  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal  Amer- 
icans, declare  to  you  and  to  the  world  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice  that  we  are  not  ready  to  make  to 
save  the  government  and  institutions  of  our 
fathers. 

That  we,  few  of  us  though  there  may  be,  will 
permit  no  men,  from  the  North  or  firom  the  South, 
to  go  further  than  we  in  the  acoomplishmtot  A 
the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order  to  car* 
ry  out  these  views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in 
our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Border  States, 
calmly,  deliberately,  and  fiurly  to  consider  your 
recommendations.  We  are  the  more  emboldened 
to  assume  this  position  from  the  fact,  now  be- 
come history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  have  offered  to  abolish  slavery  among 
them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  intervention  in 
fiivor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the 
Union,  we  can  surely  ask  our  people  to  consider 
the  question  of  emancipation  to  save  the  Union. 
With  great  respect^  your  obedient  servants, 
John  W.  Nosll,  Williax  G.  Brown, 

SXk.  S.  Caset,  Jacos  B.  Blair, 

Georob  p.  Fisher,        W.  F.  Willrt, 

A.  J.  CLBlCBNTa. 

BEPLT  of  MR.  MATNARD  OT  TENN. 

Hoow  or  RmmaarxTiYn,  July  1ft,  ISdS. 

Sir:  The  magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  propo- 
sition submitted  by  you  to  representatives  frt>m 
the  slave  States  would  naturally  occasion  diver- 
sity, if  not  contrariety,  of  opinion.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  concur  in  view  with  tho  majority  of  them. 
This  is  attributable,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  my 
State  is  not  a  Border  State,  properly  so  callec^ 
and  that  my  immediate  constituents  are  not  yet 
disenthralled  from  the  hostile  arms  of  the  rebd- 
lion.  This  fact  is  a  physical  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  my  now  submitting  to  their  consideration  this 
or  any  other  proposition  looking  to  political  ao- 
tion,  especially  such  as,  in  this  case,  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

But  do  not  infer  that  I  am  insensible  to  your 
appeal.  I  am  not  You  aro  surrounded  with 
difficulties  far  greater  than  have  embarrassed 
any  of  your  predecessors.  You  need  the  sup- 
port of  every  American  citizen,  and  you  ought  to 
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hwe  it,  aeiiYe)  zealoas,  and  honest  The  union 
of  every  Union  man  to  aid  you  in  preserving  tike 
Union,  is  the  duty  of  the  tima  Differenoes  as 
U\  policy  and  methods  must  be  suhon^nated  to 
tho  common  purpose. 

In  looking  for  the  oauaes  of  this  reheilioD,  it  is 
natural  that  each  section  and  each  party  should 
asevibc  as  little  blame  as  possible  to  itself  and 
as  mwch  as  possible  to  its  opponent  section  and 
party.  Possibly  you  and  I  might  not  agree  on  a 
comporifOK  of  our  views.  That  there  should  be 
diffl^rvnces  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  oon- 
ducting  our  military  operations,  and  the  best 
men  to  lead  our  armies,  is  equally  natural.  Con- 
tests on  such  questions  weaken  ourselves  and 
strengthen  our  enemies.  They  are  unprofitable, 
and  possibly  unpatriotic^  Somebody  must  yield, 
or  we  waste  our  strength  in  a  contemptible  strug- 
gle among  ourselves. 

You  appeal  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  slave  States 
ta  fiacrifioe  something  of  feeling  and  a  great  deal 
of  interest  The  sacrifices  they  have  already 
made,  and  the  sufferings  tiiey  have  endured,  give 
the  best  assurance  tha^t  the  appeal  will  not  Mve 
been  toado  in  vain.  He  who  is  not  ready  to 
yield  all  his  material  interests,  and  to  forego  his 
most  cherished  sentiments  and  opinions  for  the 

SBservation  of  his  country,  although  he  may 
ve  perilled  his  life  on  the  battle-field  in  her  do- 
fence,  is  but  half  a  patriot  Among  the  loyal 
people  that  I  represmt  there  are  no  half<patriots. 

Already  the  rebellion  has  cost  us  much,  even 
to  our  undoing ;  we  are  content,  if  need  be,  to 
give  up  the  rest  to  suppress  it  We  have  stood 
by  you  firom  the  beginning  of  this  struggle,  and 
we  mean  to  stand  by  you,  God  willing,  till  the 
end  of  it 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  rosolution  to  which  you 
allud^  solely  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  I 
was  aosent  at  the  capital  of  my  own  State.  It  is 
right 

Should  any  of  the  slave  States  think  proper 
to  terminate'that  institution,  as  several  of  them, 
I  understand!  or  at  )efkS^  SOR)^  of  their  citizens 
propose,  justice  and  a  generous  comity  require 
that  the  country  should  interpose  to  aid  it  in  les- 
sening the  burden,  public  and  private,  occasioned 
by  so  radical  a  change  in  its  social  and  indu^rial 
relations. 

I  will  not  now  speculate  upon  the  effect  at 
home  or  abroad^  of  the  adoption  of  your  policy, 
nor  inquire  what  action  of  the  rebel  leaders  has 
rendered  something  of  the  kind  important  Vour 
whole  administration  gives  the  highest  assurance 
that  you  are  moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire 
to  see  ^11  men  everywhere  made  free^  as  from  a 
ikr  higher  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions  for 
^e  ))enefit  of  men  already  free;  not  to  make 
slaves  freemen,  but  to  prevent '  freemen  from 
beine  made  slaves :  not  to  destroy  an  institution, 
whi<3i  a  portion  of  us  only  consider  bad,  but  to 
save  insntutions  which  we  all  alike  consider 
good.  I  am  sotisfled  ^ou  would  not  ask  fr«in 
any  of  your  fellow-citizens  a  sacrifice,  not  in 
jour  Judgment,  imp»*ativelr  required  by  the 
iafety  of  the  country. 


This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  zisspQD4r 
to  it  in  the  sai)Eio  spirit 
I  aw,  vexy  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant 

Horace  UxjKAUf^. 
To  th<^  Present 

I^LT  or  BENATOl^  HEin>EB3pIf,  0?  IfO. 

Wabbmotox  Omr,  ftfondaj,  July  SI,  18^ 

Mr.  Prbsidrnt:  The  pressure  of  business  in 
the  Senate  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  session 
prevented  m^  attendance  at  t^e  meetings  of  tho 
Border  State  members,  called  to  consider  youi 
proposition  in  referepce  to*  gradual  emancipation 
in  our  States. 

It  is  for  this  reason  only,  and  no(  because  |  fail 
to  appreciate  their  iipportance  or  properly  r^pect 
your  suggestions,  that  my  name  does  not  a^ipeas 
to  any  ofu^e  several  papers  submitted  in  respo^sa 

I  xhay  also  add  that  it  was  my  intention,  wl^en 
the  subject  came  up  practically  for  qonslderv 
tion  m  the  Senate,  to  express  fully  my  views  in 
r^ard  to  it  This,  of  course,  would  have  ren- 
dered any  other  response  unnecessary.  But  Uie 
want  of  time  to  consider  the  matter,  deprived  me 
of  that  opportunity,  and  lest  now  my  silenqi  be 
misconstrued,  I  deem  it  propa:  to  say  to  yea 
I  am  by  no  means  indifoent  to  the  great  quoB* 
tions  so  earnestly,  i|nd,  as  I  believe,  so  honesty 
uiged  bv  yqu  upon  our  consideration. 

The  Bor4er  States,  so  &r,  are  the  chief  su&r- 
ers  by  this  w%r,  and  th^  true  Union  men  of  those 
States  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  tho 
preservation  oif  the  Qovemment  This  feet  does 
not  proceed  fi*om  mismanagement  on  the  part'of- 
the  Union  authorities,  or  a  want  of  regard  for  our 
people,  bill  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  war 
.that  is  upon  us.  Our  States  are  the  battle-fieldaL 
Our  peonle,  divided  among  themselves,  maddened 
by  the  struggle,  fmd  blmded  by  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, invited  upon  our  soil  contending  anniv — the 
one  to  destroy  the  Qovemment,  the  oUier  to  main- 
tain it  The  consequence  to  us  is  plain*  The 
shock  of  the  contest  upturns  society  and  desolates 
the  land.  We  have  made  sacrifices,  but  at  least 
they  were  only  the  sacrifioes  demanded  by  duty, 
and  unless  we  aito  willing  to  make  others,  indeed, 
any  that  the  good  of  the  country,  involved  in  the 
overthrow  of  trepison,  may  exact  at  our  hands, 
our  title  to  patriot|sq^  is  Qot  complete. 

When  you  submitted  your  proposition  to  Con- 
gress, in  March  last,  »*that  the  United  States 
ought  to  cooperate  with  any  State  which  may 
adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to 
su<»  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  usei^toy  enoh 
Stite  in  its  discretion,  to  pompensate  m  the  in-; 
conveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  hy 
such  change  of  system,^'  I  gave  it  a  most  cheerltil 
support,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  received 
the  approbatidn  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Bonier 
State  ddegation  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  i( 
in  the  first  place,  they  had  believed  the  war,  with 
its  oontinued  evils-* the  most  prominent  of  whidi, 
in  a  material  poiat  of  view,  is  its  injorioua  el^i 
on  the  institution  of  slavery  in  our  States^-could 
possibly  have  been  protracted  for  another  twelve 
months ;  and  i^  in  (he  second  place,  they  }iad  foil 
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aflsumd  ihiil  the  p»rty  having  tbe  nujority  in 
Gongresa  wo»ld«  like  yourself,  lie  eqi^a^y  prompt 
\f^  pn^ticikl  muoti  as  in  the  expression  of  a  septi- 
i|)Ank  Whilfl  sciurcely  any  oae  4{pabied  jour 
91PQ  BBiGeiitv  ia  the  pre^iisAa,  aaii  yxHit  P^fSA&i 
ymsh  apeedtfy  to  Ustudj^tM  the  w^^  you  can 
m4ily  eonoelve  the  pounds  fior  di^p^n^TiBs  of 
Ol^inion  where  Qwcl^&lp9^  opuld  m4y  ho  V<m9d 
V^Q  eoigeature. 

Believing,  as  I  did,  that  the  war  wi^  not  90 
iHi^  its  tera^infiion  as  some  supposed,  and  feel- 
ing disposed  to  a^cpord  to  others  the  same  sii^peri^y 
of  puappose  th^i  I  should  cl%ia  for  mysfslT  under 
siinUiNP  cireuo^sl^wioec^  Iyo|»4  i<^  4>e  pvt^wtioOi 
I  will  supppsA  ib#  others  w^f»  ac^t^  by  ao 
siaistei  naoti^ot). 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  I^eai4ei»t|  I  de«#re  to  {>#  ^ 
ix^y  ipideratood  by  you^  mi  hy  n^  eonstii^- 
epta,  I  did  Bot^  suppose  at  the  tinoA  that  I  was 
peraoBAlly  v»^ng  f^  saeri^e  by  supporting 
the  resolution  nor  tha^  th^  people  of  my  SiU^ 
Wer9  called  upoa  to  B|ak^  any  ^pucrifiqa,  either  in 
cqpaidejring  or  s^eefting  the  prop^^sijoop,  as  they 
8J)w  fit  i  #gF#fid  with  yott  in  the  reia^rka  coo- 
t%ia^d  i^  t\^  JH^essi^  lu^comp^ayi^g  ^  f^soIa;- 
iit^t  ^t^  *'the  UiMPQ  4Mi9t  bo  pn^eryed,  a&d 
heooe  #))  w^^ponaable  meiins  must  he  eoi^ploy- 
e4"  «  .  .  WiM?  b#s  been  ai^d  ooptin^es  to'be 
an  i#di#p^ns^ble  mea^s  to  this  end.  A  pn^tic^l 
rf|kicnowie4s<>^0°^  ^  tthe  National  authority 
WQui4  nander  the  ipw^  ujnieaissafy,  1^  it  woji^d 
at  once  cease.  I^  however,  resistance  continueSi 
the  vrf0  Hiiiflt  njbo  cootinH^;  and  it  is  imppasibie 
to  foresee  all  iba  ineid^wts  whiah  mey  aMend/  e^ 
all  th^  rum  whicb  m«y  follow  it.  It  is  truly 
*' impossible"  ^  foresee  ^  the  evils  r^s^ltw 
frmf^wnr  fostu^p^adotisi^thepres^n^  isbAU 
h0  mpijBb  rejoiead  k  something  ^of  ^a^dM  tb>Mi 
ikfi  b4§  of  freedoya  to  a  few  ^?es  i^  tbe  PordoF 
S^f^e^  ifbAll  not  reu^t  iptm  it  If  it  ^oees  with 
the  Govemm^f^t  of  ogr  ^thers  sffsfi^e,  and  con- 
8|iMitioo#l  liber^  ip  «11  its  pmnty  gimrymieed  to 
t^  whke  pie^  t&o  result  will  bo  betie^  than  that 
hibfing  a  plaoo  in  Ao  fo«^  of  mny  good  men  at 
pirttaei^t,  amd  n^cb  \h^  thi^n  tb^  p»8t  history 
of  suoh  rovobitions  oiua  jiystiQr  ps  ia  expooting. 

l»  Ibis  period  of  the  B^tio^  s  distross,  I  knqw 
of  BObMmn  pfislittttipp  tpo  9#G|Fe4  $^  ^isfittSSfiTB  i 
DO  jpat^n^  iatep^sl  bohmging  ^  lbo  <Hti2ien  t^t 
he  sM^ld  BOjb  willingly  plajoe  upon  the  alter  of 
hj^  eviiiitfy,  if  deBian4od  by  ^e  p«hlic  goo4< 
1^  n^lA.who  ca^ot  q^w  saeri^  par^  apd 
pyi  f^de  Bel^j^h  t^epfiiderftions  is  p^ore  than  balf 
disloyal  Such  a  man  does  not  deserve  the 
bh^iags  of  geod  gorerapieal  Fridj^ofopw^on, 
billed  upo»  seeti^o^  jeiUousiefl^  should  not  he 
penniM»4  to  oq^qI  the  #Gisiofi  of  any  political 
qaestioB.  these  ren^rtfLS  ave  geaersl,  but  aiH^y 
wiih  peei)ti(|jr  force  to  tbo  people  of  the  ^4or 
8|llttni  a^  preseat 

Xietasl^kfttottrooadit&^n.  A4eso)^^gw^ 
is  apon  ps.  We  cannot  osoape  ijb  ^f  wo  would. 
J/^e  Union  anales  wepre  toniiay  withdi^wi)  from 
^  3or4^  States,  wi^at  first  ora^bipg  ^  f»- 
bfUkm  ia  the  South,  ao  rt^ipOfSl  man  csa  doubt 
Ihr  a  moment  that  the  adherents  of  the  Union 


cause  in  those  States  would  soon  ho  driven  if^ 
exile  from  their  homes  by  the  exultaiit  rebels, 
who  have  so  long  hoped  to  return  and  take  VQn- 
geance  apoa  us. 

XhjQ  people  of  the  Border  Stages  understand 
^ery  well  the  i,mfriendly  and  selEJi  spirit  excx>>^ 
cis^d  toward  them  by  tibgc  leaders  of  the  Cottop^ ' 
Ste^  rebellioa,  beginning  some  time  previous  tg 
its  outbreak.  They  will  no);  f^il  to  remember 
their  ipsolent  refusal  to  counsel  with  us,  and  their 
b^Mgb^y  assumption  of  respopsibility  upon  them- 
Slaves  for  their  misguidea  action.  Our  pooplq 
will  Q^ot  soon  (urget  that  while  deciding  agaipst 
coevciori,  tbey  closed  gieir  doops  agivio^v^  tb«  ex- 
portation of  sUyq9  from  th/»  Border  States  into 
the  3optlk  with  the  ^yowed  p^rnpse  of  (brcing 
us  ipto  )rebelliop.  though  fesirs  of  lo^ii;)^  th;»t  spe- 
cies f>f  property.  They  knew  yery  well  tl^  ef- 
fect to  be  produced  on  slavery  by  9,  piyil  iraf,  a?- 
pjoeially  in  tbpse  St^a  ipJto  whid^  hosjtile  armies 
might  penetrate,  and  upon  the  soil  of  which  the 
gre^  QOa^sts  for  the  success  of  Bepublican  Gov- 
ernment were  to  be  deoided.  They.wf^ted  soma 
inj^^rmediate  ground  lor  tbo  conmct  of  arms  — 
territory  where  the  popuj^oa  W9uld  be  divide^. 
The¥  knew,  also,  thji^t  by  keeping  slavery  U[  the 
Bosder  S^tes,  the  mere  ^^frictjon  and  abra^on  ^ 
to  whioh  you  so  approprii^ly  aljude,  would 
QT^!^  a  consent  irritation,  resulting  necessarily 
from  the  ifrequent  losses  to  which  the  owners 
would  be  suh^^cted.  They  also  circulated  Vu^ge- 
)y,  find  aot  witbout  reason,  upon  the  repugm^ace 
of  nop^b^vehoiders  Uf^  tho$e  States  to  a  free  negro 
popi|latiuQn.  In  the  piean  ^nm  they  iateoded 
persist^a|ly  to  charge  the  overthroiv  of  sl^yery  t^ 
be  the  o\^ict  of  the  Qevenunent,  and  bostilily  to 
ihi»  injsti^ion  the  origin  of  the  war.  By^his 
pie^iis  the  unavoidable  incidents  of  tbo  strife 
might  o^ly  he  charged  as  tbo  settled  purposes 
of  the  luroyernmeat  i%ain :  it  wa^  well  under- 
stood by  these  mon  that  exemphuy  coiiduc^  on 
tbo  mrt  of  every  officer  an4  soldier  employed  by 
the  Goyermpept  could  not  in  the  paturp  of  tbiags 
be  ^^ppected,  aa4  the  hope  was  entertaiped,  upon 
|;bo  ipostre^son^ble  grounds,  that  every  commis- 
sion of  wrong  apd  eyery  opussion  pf  duty  woifld 
produce  a  neyy  cause  for  exciteipeat,  9f^a  a  new 
iafi#ati¥e  to  ^^bellioa. 

By  these  means  the  war  wa$  to  bo  kept  ip  the 
Border  States,  r^^rdless  of  our  interests,  until 
fu^oibi^utted  trea^ry  shppl4ropder  it  aeoessary 
to  #ond  the  tax-gatherer  ampag  our  people,  to 
take  tbo  little  that  might  be  )ou  tbepi  from  tiio 
dev#s^on^  pf  war.  They  then  oxpacted  a 
jclamor  for  peace  by  us,  resulting  ia  the  i^c- 
fepeaee  of  Fiaace  anid  EnKkiad,  whosp  operatives 
ia  the  pieaiot  time  would  po  dn^on  to  w#nt,  aa4 
whoso  aristocracy  have  oyer  beea  reader  to  wel- 
come %  dissolution  of  the  American  Umoi^ 

This  cHaaiagly  deviled  p/aa  for  secanag  % 
Gulf  Popfsd^raoy,  conuaanding  the  moutn^  of 
tbo  great  Westorp  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
md  the  Sopthern  Atlaatic  Oceaai  Fitb  their  owa 
twritory  aascatbe4  by  the  horror*  of  war,  aad 
aprrpunded  by  Ute  Border  Statea,  half  of  wh999 
population  would  be  left  in  sympathy  with  them 
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for  many  years  to  come,  owing  to  the  irritation 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  has  so  far  succeeded 
too  well. 

In  Missouri  they  have  already  caused  us  to 
lose  a  third  or  more  of  the  slaves  owned  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
can  make  no  estimate  of  the  vast  amount  of 
property  of  every  character,  that  has  heen  de- 
stroyed hy  military  operations  in  the  State.  The 
loss  from  general  depreciation  of  values,  and  the 
utter  prostration  of  every  business  interest  of  our 
people,  is  wholly  beyond  calculation.  The  experi- 
ence of  Missouri  is  but  the  experience  of  other 
sections  of  the  country  similarly  situated.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  forced  upon  us:  "How 
long  is  the  war  to  continue ;  and  if  continued, 
as  it  has  been  on  our  soil,  aided  by  the  treason 
and  folly  of  our  own  citizens,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  confederates,  how  long  can  slavery,  or, 
if  you  please,  any  other  property  interest,  sur- 
vive in  our  States  T* 

As  things  now  are,  the  people  of  the  Border 
States  yet  divided,  we  cannot  expect  an  immedi- 
ate termination  of  the  struggle,  except  upon 
condition  of  Southern  independence,  losing  there- 
by the  control  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  For 
this,  we  in  Missouri  are  not  prepared,  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  become  one  of  the  confederate  States, 
should  the  terrible  calamity  of  dissolution  occur. 
This,  I  presume,  the  Union  men  of  Missouri 
would  resist  to  the  death.  And  whether  they 
should  do  so  or  not,  I  will  not -suppose  for  an  in- 
stant  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would,  upon  any  condition,  submit  to  the  loss 
of  territory  so  essential  to  its  future  commercial 
greatness  as  is  the  State  of  Missouri.  But  should 
all  other  reasons  fail  to  prevent  such  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  people  of  Missouri,  there  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  The  confederates  never  wanted  us 
and  would  not  have  us.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  war  will  not  cease,  but  will  be  continued 
until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome.  It  cannot 
and  will  not  cease,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri are  concerned,  except  upon  condition  of 
our  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  the  whole  West 
will  demand  the  entire  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Gulf  Our  interest  is,  therefore, 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  tho^e  States 
maintaining  the  Union,  and  especially  with  the 
great  States  of  the  West,  that  must  be  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  any  peace  that  may  be 
suggested,  even  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  should 
they  at  any  time  unfortunately  depart  from  their 
former  pacific  policy,  and  det^mine  to  intervene 
in  our  affairs. 

The  war,  then,  will  have  to  be  continued  until 
the  Union  shall  be  practically  restored.  In  this 
alone  consists  the  future  safety  of  the  Border 
States  themselves.  A  separation  of  the  Union 
is  ruinous  to  them.  The  preservation  of  the 
Union  can  only  be  secured  by  continuation  of 
war.  The  consequences  of  that  continuation 
may  be  Judged  of  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  people  of  my  State  are  as 
competent  to  pass  judgment  in  the  premises  as  I 


am.     I  have  every  confidence  in  thehr  inteBI* 
gence,  their  honesty,  and  their  patriotism. 

In  your  own  language,  the  proposition  yoa 
make  "  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  Federal 
authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  the 
State  limits,  referring  as  it  do<£s  the  iUb«olnte 
control  of  the  subjects  in  each  case  to  the  State 
and  its  people  immediately  interested.  It  la 
proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectiy  free  choice 
with  them." 

In  this  view  of  the  subject^  I  can  frankly  say  to 
you,  that,  personally,  I  never  could  appreciate 
the  objections  so  frequently  ui^ed  against  the 
proposition.  If  I  understood  you  property,  it 
was  your  opinion,  not  that  slavery  should  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  secure  our  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  for  eveiy  personal  act  of  your  ad- 
ministration precludes  such  an  inference,  but 
you  believe  that  the  peculiar  species  of  properhr 
was  in  imminent  danger  fitmi  the  war  in  whidb 
we  were  engaged,  and  that  common  justice  de* 
manded  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  it  You 
then  believed,  and  again  express  the  opinion, 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  contest  is  sudi, 
that  its  loss  is  almost  inevitable,  and  lest  any 
pretext  for  a  charge  of  irfjustice  against  the 
Government  be  given  to  its  enemies,  you  propose 
to  extend  to  the  people  of  those  States  standing 
by  the  Union,  the  choice  of  payment  for  their 
slaves  or  the  responsibility  of  loss,  should  it 
occur,  without  comprint  against  the  Govern- 
ment   ' 

Pli^cing  the  matter  in  this  light,  (a  mere  re- 
muneration for  losses  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
casualties  of  war,)  the  objection  of  a  constitu- 
tional character  may  be  rendered  much  less  for- 
midable in  the  minds  of  Northern  Representa- 
tives, whose  constituents  will  have  to  share  in 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  so  far  as  the 
Border  States  are  concerned,  this  objection 
should  be  most  sparingly  urged,  for  it  being  a 
matter  entirely  of  their  *^  own  free  choice,"  in 
case  of  a  desire  to  accept,  no  serious  alignment 
will  likely  be  uiiged  against  the  receipt  of  the 
money,  or  a  fund  for  colonization.  But,  aside 
from  the  power  derived  from  the  operations  of 
war,  there  may  be  found  numerous  precedents 
in  the  legislation  of  the  past,  such  as  grants  of 
land  and  money  to  the  several  States,  for  speci- 
fied subjects  deemed  worthy  by  the  Federal  Con* 
gress.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  may  be  cited  a 
deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  upon  this 
very  subject,  in  one  of  the  ablest  aiguments  of 
his  life. 

I  allude  to  this  question  of  power  merely  in 
vindication  of  the  position  assumed  by  me,  ia 
my  vote  for  the  resolution  of  March  last  In 
your  last  communication  to  us,  you  beg  of  ua 
*^  to  commend  this  subject  to  the  consi&ratioQ 
of  our  States  and  peopla"  While  I  entirdy 
diflfer  with  you  in  the  opinion  expressed,  that 
had  the  members  from  the  Border  States  ap- 
proved of  your  resolution  of  Mardi  last,  ^^  th% 
war  would  now  be  substantially  ended,**  »nd 
while  I  do  not  regard  the  soggestion  **as  one  of 
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(he  most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending"  the 
war,.  I  am  yet  free  to  say,  that  I  have  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  your  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  calling  our  attention  to  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding us.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  appreciate 
the  trollies  of  the  Border  States,  and  Uiat  your 
suggestions  are  intended  for  our  good.  I  feel 
the  force  of  your  urgent  appeal,  and  the  1<^ 
of  surrounding  circumstances  brings  conviction 
eTen  to  an  unwilling  believer.  Having  said  that 
in  my  judgment  you  attached  too  much  import- 
ance to  this  measure  as  a  means  for  suppressing 
the  rebdlion,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  ex- 
plain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  status  of  the  Border 
States  in  this  respect,  the  war  Cannot  be  ended 
until  the  power  of  the  Government  is  made  man- 
*ifest  in  the  seceded  States.  They  appealed  to 
Um  sword ;  give  them  the  sword.  They  asked 
for  war ;  let  them  see  its  evils  on  their  own  soil 
They  have  erected  a  government,  and  they  force 
obedience  to  its  behests.  This  structure  must 
be  destroyed ;  this  image,  before  which  an  un- 
willing people  have  been  compelled  to  bow,  must 
be  broken.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  felt  in  the  heart  of  the  rebel- 
Hous  district  To  do  this  let  armies  be  marched 
upon  them  at  once,  and  let  them  feel  what  they 
have  inflicted  on  us  in  the  Border.  Bo  not  fear 
our  States ;  we  will  stand  by  the  Government  in 
this  work. 

I  ought  not  to  disguise  from  you,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  that,  personally,  I  have  fixed 
and  unalterable  opinions  on  the  subject  of  your 
communication.  Those  opinions  I  shall  com- 
municate to  the  people  in  that  spirit  of  frank- 
ness that  should  characterize  the  intercourse  of 
the  representative  with  his  constituents.  If  I 
were  to-day  the  owner  of  the  lands  and  slaves 
of  Missouri,  your  proposition,  so  far  as  that 
State  is  concerned,  would  be  immediately  ac- 
cepted. Not  a  day  would  be  lost  Aside  from 
public  considerations,  which  you  suppose  to  be 
involved  in  the  proposition,  and  which  no  patriot, 
I  agree,  shbuld  disregard  at  present,  my  own  per- 
sonal interest  would  prompt  favorable  and  imme- 
diate action. 

But  having  said  this,  it  is  proper  that  I  say 
something  more.  The  representative  is  the  serv- 
ant and  not  the  master  of  the  people.  He  has 
no  authority  to  bind  them  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, or  even  to  indicate  what  they  will  or  will 
not  do  when  the  subject  is  exclusively  theirs  and 
not  his.  I  shall  take  occasion,  I  hope  honestly, 
to  give  my  views  of  existing  troubles  and  im- 
pending dangers,  and  shall  leave  the  rest  to 
them— ^lispo^d,  as  I  am,  rather  to  trust  theii' 
Judgment  upon  the  case  stated  than  my  own, 
and  at  the  same  time,  most  cheerfully  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  decision. 

For  you,  personally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  pledge  the  kindest  considerations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press the  belief  that  your  recommendation  will 
DO  considered  by  them  in  the  same  spirit  of 
kindness  manifested  by  you  in  its  presentation 


to  us;  and  that  their  decision  will  be  such  as  is 
demanded  *^  by  their  interests,  their  honor,  and 
their  duty  to  the  whole  country.^ 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  HjnwBBSOX. 

To  his  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

PreiidenU 


Doc.  69. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  OHITRCH. 

LBmR  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  CHARUB8T0N.1 

Obarubtoit,  &  0.,  August  4, 1961. 

Most  Reverend  Dear  Sir  :  The  mails  are  so 
oompletdy  paralyzed  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  let- 
ter from  outside  the  Confederacy.  Papa*s  are 
scarcely  ever  seen.  That,  however,  JeifersQu 
would  think  a  blessing,  on  the  ground  that  **  he 
who  is  simply  ignorant  is  wiser  than  the  one  that 
believes  error."  A  paragraph,  which  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  Southern  papers,  states  that 
your  grace  has  spoken  strongly  against  the  war 
poUcy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
firaught  with  much  present  suffering,  and  not 
calculated  to  attain  any  real  advantage.  What 
a  change  has  come  over  these  States  since  I 
wrote  you  a  long  letter  last  November,  and  even 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  March. 
All  that  I  anticipated  in  that  letter  has  come  to 
pass,  and  more  than  I  looked  for.  All  the  hopes 
cherished  last  spring  of  a  peaceful  solution  have 
vanished  before  the  dread  realities  of  war.  What 
is  still  before  us?  Who  can  say?  Missouri, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky  are  nearer  secession 
now  than  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
see were  four  months  ago.  Missouri  is  a  battle- 
field. I  think  that  President  Davis,  after  the 
victory  at  Stone  Bridge,  will  probably,  as  his  next 
move,  throw  a  column  into  Maryland.  Kentucky 
will,  ere  long,  be  drawn  into  the  struggle,  and 
the  United  States  will,  in  less  than  ten  months, 
be  divided  into  two  not  unequal  parts,  marshal- 
ling hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  against  each 
other. 

This  war  is  generally  dated  from  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter.  There  we  fired  the  first 
gun,  and  the  responsibility  is  charged  on  us. 
But,  in  reality,  that  responsibility  tails,  should 
fall,  on  those  who  rendered  the  conflict  unavoid- 
able. The  South  years  ago,  and  a  hundred  times, 
declared  that  the  triumph  of  the  abolition  or 
anti-slavery  policy  would  break  up  the  Unioa 
They  were  in  earnest  When  that  party,  appeal- 
ing to  the  people  on  the  Chici^go  platform,  elect- 
ed their  candidate  by  every  Iree  State  vote,  (ex- 
cepting New-Jersey,  wh.«h  was  divided,)  South- 
Carolina  seceded,  and  other  States  were  prepar- 
ing to  do  so.  They  were  in  earnest  Yet,  as 
the  people  disbelieved  it,  or  heeded  It  not  at  the 
ballot-boxes,  so  Congress  heeded  it  not  at  Wash- 
ington, and  stood  doggedly  on  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, indorsed  by  the  people.  This  consummat- 
ed secession.  The  confederate  government  was 
formed.  The  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  Black  Re- 
publicans at  Washington  last  winter  made  ail 
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the  Soath  Mcessfoniste.  Still  there  was  peace. 
The  new  administrfttioTi  professed  an  intention  to 
preserve  it  Peftce  gave  time,  and  time  csn 
work  wotiders.  The  confederate  government  <lid 
not  put  much  faith  in  those  professions.  The 
same  hallucinatioh  as  to  their  power,  which 
rendered  the  Black  Republicans  arrogant  and  im- 
practicable in  Congress,  would,  it  waS  apprehend- 
ed, lead  them  to  attempt  to  crush  out  secession 
by  force.  And  nothing  was  left  undone  to  be 
prepared  for  this  event  should  it  occur.  Mean- 
while commissioners  were  at  Washington  to  ar- 
range* peaenfUl  sepatlition.  Favorable  intima- 
tions were  privately  given  them,  and  they  had 
hopes  of  success.  Nine  gtyvemorB,  however,  it 
is  Said,  put  the  screws  bn  the  Oabtnet,  which  re- 
solved on  A  WW  policy,  and  as  silently  as  tbey 
epuld,  made  wsrlike  liarval  preparations.  Then, 
after  a  mimth^  the  eommisslonei^  were  refused 
adintssion  or  dismissed,  and  it  was  plainly  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  ho  n(^;otitttion.  At 
this  time  other  facts  were  cominji  to  light  »here  In 
Charleston,  where  our  batteries  had  fbr  a  month 
and  mof^e  silently  looked  on  Foft  Stitfiter.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  peadefdl  professions,  two  spedal 
teessengers  (Fox  and  Lamon)  fhnn  'P^«sident 
Lincoln  visited  Fort  Sumter.  Before  behig  al- 
lowed to  go  thither  tbey  gave  their  i^ord  of  hbmtt 
to  our  Qorwncr  that  their  dbyeet  was  really 
peaceful.  The  hotel  conversation  of  the  latter 
was  very  fVank,  It  is  said.  Gentlemen  here  sup- 
posed that  President  Lincoln,  before  ordering  the 
evacuation,  wished,  by  these  perseniil  friends,  to 
see,  as  it  were,  personally,  and  not  siniply  to 
learn  through  offleial  channels,  how  matted 
stood  in  Fort  Sumter.  When  time  relied  by 
without  such  an  order,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Cabinet  had  succumbed  to  the  pressure  ef 
the  Governors,  the  mails  were  stopped  to  iknd 
from  Fort  Sumter.  Among  the  letters  seised 
was  one  from  llaior  Anderson  to  President  Lin- 
eolfl,  discussing  the  details  of  the  plan  of  rein- 
forcement forwarded  to  hitn  from  Washington  by 
those  messengers.  Our  authorities  were  thus 
made  aware  of  the  breach  of  faith  toward  them, 
and  of  the  details  of  the  plan  itself  Then  came 
the  Bpeoial  messenger  of  the  President,  announc- 
ing that  he  intended  re-victnalllng  the  Fort,  quietly, 
if  permitted,  fbrdbly,  if  resisted;  then  the  ac- 
count of  the  sailing^f  the  fleet  fVom  New-Toi^c. 
The  Fort  was  at  onee  attacked  and  taken  withotit 
awaiting  their  arrival.  The  attack  was  not  made 
until  the  off^r  of  negotiation  and  peaeef\il  ar- 
rangement had  been  rejected,  and  linlal  the 
United  States  Government  was  in  the  act  of  send- 
ing an  armed  force.  But  it  is  of  littk  use  now 
to  inquire  on  whom  the  responsibility  properly 
rests.  We  have  the  war  oh  usj  with  all  its  loss  of 
life,  and  long  train  of  evils  of  every  kind.  It  is 
the  Litest,  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  history 

fives  as,  qu4im  parea  iapientia  regitur  mundnM, 
[ere  was  a  country,  vast,  populous,  prosperous, 
and  blessed  in  its  nrnteriiil  interests,  if  any  coun- 
try was.  The  South  producing  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  rice,  and  naval  stores  for  the  supply,  as 
kx  as  needed,  of  the  North  and  tiie  North- n  est, 


to  £he  value  of  periiap»  fiftjr  mtllien  Mhurs  h 
year,  and  exporting  to  foreign  countries  otttr 
two  hundred  and  twenty  muUon  dolkrs;  thfe 
North- West  producing  chiefly  grafai  and  suppAjr* 
ing  the  North  and  the  South,  atid  When  the  Bcl- 
rr>pean  crops  failed,  having,  as  last  wtnt^,  a  large 
European  market ;  tlie  North,  mandfitcturing  mi€ 
8ap|)lyit^  the  South  imd  the  North-W^t  ant 
struggling  to  compete  wHh  fb^eign  goods  ahfoa£, 
and  doine  the  trading  and  eommefxie  of  the  Sotltti 
and  the  North-West 

Could  the  material  int^ft)^  of  Mil  thci  MJcttoM 
be  more  harmotiiously  and  advantageously  con)- 
bined  than  in  this  Union,  where  each  was  Me  lb 
develbp  to  the  fhllest  extent  those  bnmehes  of 
industry  in  wkich  it  oould  e^k^l,  and  could  dfa4r 
from  the  others  those  prodilOts  Which  it  needi^d, 
but  oodld  iiot  produce  as  ^efi  or  as  leheaply  iJt 
they  oould?  liven  a  child  toifld  s^e  ^e  tai^ 
benefits  to  all  from  this  mutual  oodperation.  Nb 
wonder  thAt  ih  all  material  intcreOts  tlie  oounliy 
Was  prospering  to  ^n  extent  that  intoxicated  tts 
and  astOhished  the  worid.  We  claimed  4q  >e 
pre6mmehtly  sagaOions  in  money  mittera.  ^Fhe 
Yankees,  I  believe,  tanked  next  aiWr  the  Chinese, 
ih  their  keenness  irf  business ;  yet  fhey  e^pedifl- 
ly,  with  ixi  inooricelvabie  blindness,  haveoH^- 
ated,  fostered,  and  propagttted  a  finaticiil  pai^ 
spirit  Which  has  brought  about  a  result  foretold 
from  the  beginningi  both  North  and  9ou6i,  ika 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  success.  Taki^ 
up  anti-slavery,  making  it  a  religious  do^na,  4nd 
carryitig  it  itito  politics,  they  have  broken  ifi>  the 
Union.  While  it  was  a  met«  intellectual  opinion 
they  might  discuss  it  as  they  pleased;  they  might 
embftice  it  as  they  did  any  oth^r  ism.  Bfen 
their  virulent  abuse  tlhd  mistepresentiifion  we 
scarcely  heeded,  provided  fhey  did  hot  obtrude 
them  on  us  at  home.  They  might  even  (Mrf  ft 
into  ^ligion,  and  split  their  associations  afid 
dhurches  on  it  We^  i(s  Catholics,  might  Every- 
where smile  at  this  additional  attempt  to  "^ 
form"  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour.  And  the 
Protestants^  South,  could  have  chtirehes  and  as- 
sociations of  their  own.  But  when  they  carried 
it  into  politics,  gaining  one  State  government 
after  another,  and  defining  their  especial  policy 
by  unconstitutional  laws  and  every  mode  of  an- 
noying and  hostile  action,  and  finally,  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm  and  increased  bitteihness,  car- 
rying the  Presidential  election  in  triumph,  and 
grasping  the  power  of  the  Federal  Goterhment, 
what  could  the  South  do  but  consult  its  own 
safety  by  withdrawing  ftt)m  the  Unioh  ?  What 
other  protection  had  they  ?  The  Senate,  \f hidi 
had  still  a  Democratic  majority  ?  They  had  seen 
the  House  of  Representatives  pass. into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  and  each  session  saw  an  in- 
creasing majority  there.  The  Executive  had 
gone  for  four  years,  Theh-  own  majori_^  in  the 
Senate  was  dwindling  fast,  while  on  the  Territori- 
al question  not  a  few  of  the  Northern  Democrats 
were  unsound.  To  the  Supreme  Court  ?  That 
had  spoken  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  But  even 
the  Democratic  party  in  convention  would  not 
sustain  it,  and  the  Bhidc  RepubUeans  scouted  It ; 
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itod  tnoreover,  in  a  few  yearSw  President  L1hc6ln 
would  h«Tc  the  privilege  of  pl&eing  on  the  bench 
new  judges  from  the  ranks  of  his  party.  To  the 
fiober  second  thought  of  the  p^ple  ?  Bpt  this 
was  no  new  issue  dn  whieh  they  were  taken  by 
tsurprise.  For  years  and  years  it  had  been  dis- 
etisscd;  North  and  South  it  had  been  denouheed 
«8  Araught  with  disunion  and  tuin ;  and  yet  the 
Northern  people  had  gilidually  isofne  to  accept  it 
But  the  South  had  spoketi  sO  ofteti  and  so  strdhg- 
ly  Of  disunion,  without  doing  any  thing,  that  the 
iHdrthern  people  had  no  reill  heMt  th^  any  eril 
GOtisoquenees  W6uld  ensue ;  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  full  bcairing  of  then*  teiioti.  At  least, 
let  thetn  tinderstatid  something  of  this  befbfe  all 
hope  of  apiJeal  to  them  is  abahdoned.  Well, 
South-Carolina  seceded— other  SWtes  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  hef.  fFhe  ttiiitter  Htm  titken  up 
in  Congress.  Many  Southerners  hoped  that  then, 
when  the  seriousness  of  the  questions  coifld  no 
longer  bo  doubted,  something  niight  be  done. 
How  yainly  they  hoped,  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress showed  'the  altetnatiVe  was  thus  fbrced 
on  the  South,  either  of  tame  stibnlisslon  or  of  re- 
sistance. They  did  not  hesitata  ^Tbey  desired 
to  withdraw  in  peaOe.  This  war  has  been  fbfced 
tipon  them. 

It  was  unnecessary  fti  the  beginning.  It  bfingis 
ruin  to  thousands  in  its  prosecution.  It  Will  be 
fruitless  of  any  good.  At  its  conclu5dOh  the  par- 
ties ^ill  stand  at>aft  exhadsted  and  embittered 
by  it ;  fbr  every  battle,  however  Won  or  lost,  Will 
have  served  but  to  widen  the  chasm  between  the 
North  and  South,  and*to  render  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  any  future  reeonstfuciion.  Will 
it  be  a  long  war,  or  a  short  and  mighty  one  ? 
The  Cabinet  and  the  Nofthern  press  has  pro- 
nounced for  the  last  Yet  this  is  little  ihote  than 
an  idle  drciam.  What  could  fbur  hundred  thou- 
sand men  do  ?  I  do  hot  think  there  is  a  General 
on  either  side  able  to  fight  fifbjr  thousand  men. 
And  the  North  would  need  eight  or  ten  such 

Senerals.  Certainly  the  forty  thousand  under 
[cDowoll,  after  five  hours'  fighting,  fought  on 
mechanically  without  any  generalship.  The  high- 
er officers  had  completely  lost  the  guiding  reins. 
On  our  side  the  Southern  troops  ought  to  have 
been  in  Washington  within  forty-eight  hours. 
But  the  forty  thousand  on  the  confederate  side 
was,  I  apprehend,  too  unwieldy  a  body  for  our 
generals.  Did  not  Bonaparte  say,  that :  *^  Not  one 
of  his  marshals  could  general  fifty  thousand  men 
in  battle.  Soult  could  bring  them  to  the  field, 
and  place  them  properly,  but  could  go  no  further." 
But  without  generals,  what  could  fout  hundred 
thousand  men  do  agiiinst  the  South  ?  By  force 
of  uumbefs,  and  at  great  loss,  they  might  take 
city  after  city.  But  unless  they  left  liirge,  per- 
manent garrisons,  their  authority  would  die  out 
with  the  sound  of  their  drums.  Such  an  army 
marching  through  a  country  covered  with  forests 
and  thickets,  and  occupied  by  a  population  hos- 
tile to  a  man,  and  Where  even  schoolboys  cto 
"bark  a  .squirrel,"  would  be  decimated  every 
hundred  miles  of  its  progress  by  a  guerrilla  War- 
&re^  against  which  it  oould  find  no  protection. 


This  mode  of  attacking  the  South  can  efVeot 
nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  life  it  will  entail  and 
the  temporary  devastation  that  will  mairic  the 
track  of  the  armies. 

But  it  is  probable  that  circmnstan<ies  would 
again,  as  they  have  dbne,  m'emile  the  designs  of 
the  Washington  Cabinetj  and  make  the  %ar  ii]o#4 
long,  and  expensive— one  to  be  decided,  less  W 
battles  than  by  the  ret ouroes  and  ehdtnmee  ^ 
the  combatant^. 

That  portion  o^  the  fbrmer  Unfied  States  will 
dufl^lr  mo^  in  such  a  <90iltestand  ihust  fihally  au^ 
oumb  which  is  least  able  to  dispense  with  the 
support  it  received  fi*om  the  other  two  ^eetidiia. 
How  the  North  can  do  without  our  South^ni 
trade  I  presume  it  oan  ^dge  lifter  three  or  fbdr 
months'  trial.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  hSt* 
ure  to  sell  to  the  Sodth  one  hufidred  fthd  twenty 
millions  of  their  inanufkctures  elkch  year,  thj» 
stoppage  of  so  mUch  of  their  shipping  int^re^  tk 
was  engaged  in  the  two  hdndred  and  twenty  mil* 
Hons  of  oUr  foreign  exports  and  the  fetum  ioh 
por&ttions,  and  in  omr  intemial  coasting  tfade,  tfh 
gether  With  the  loss  of  the  profits  and  oomims- 
sions  on  so  vast  a  business,  ihust  hiive  a  very  wh 
riou&  efiect^  one  that  I  see  no  way  of  esdaping". 
Truly,  the  North  has  to  pky  dearly  for  its  ithid- 
tle  of  Blaok  Republioanisih.  The  North-West  de» 
pended  partially  on  the  South  fbr  a  nAricet  feftr 
its  pVoduotions,  and  so  far  ivill  suffer  froth  the 
loss  of  it  It  must  also  bo  incidentally  afibcted 
by  commerdal  embarrassments  at  the  Noith. 
They  will  assuredljr  have  enough  to  eat  and  to 
weiu*^  but  the  **fiincy"  prices  of  real  estate  tod 
stocxs,  by  which  ^ey  computed  their  tapidly 
inoreitsing  wealth,  inust  fhll  in  a  way  to  astonish 
Wall  street  Should  their  own  crops  ficl,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  or  should  'the  European  crops  be 
abundant,  their  ooihmerte  will  fall.  Yet,  as  the 
mass  of  the  poor  will  have  all  that  they  ever  get 
anywhere— food  and  vaiment^  and  that  withotil 
stint—the  NoHh-West  will  suffer  comparatively 
little. 

How  will  it  fare  with  the  South  should  the  War 
be  long  and  so  powerfully  waged  as  to  requii^ 
the  Southern  ojnfederation  to  keep— say  oiie  hun- 
dred thousind  men — in  arms,  and  if  the  ports 
at*e  strictly  blockaded?  This  is  an  imtM>ttatlt 
question,  and  one  that  can  be  answered  only  from 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the*  habits,  resources, 
and  dispositions  of  the  Southern  people.  Our 
needs  will  he  provisions,  clothing,  money  for  the 
governmental  and  War  expenses,  and  for  the  puf* 
chase  from  abroad  of  what  we  absolutely  require, 
and  ai*e  not  already  supplied  with.  As  for  pro« 
visions,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  season  we  ai^ 
gathering  enough  for  two  years'  al^undant  sup* 
ply.  Every  one  is  i^ising  com,  Wheat  and  stock. 
On  this  point  the  South  need  not  envy  the  North* 
West.  Again,  manufactures  of  every  kind  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides.  In  this  State  we  are 
providing  for  our  wants-*from  lucifer  matches 
and  steam-engines  to' powder  and  rifled  eannon. 
Clothing,  too,  though  of  a  ruder  texture,  and 
sometimes  inferior  quality,  is  abundantly  made 
and  easily  procured.    The  supply  of  tea  and  oof> 
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fee  will,  I  presume,  in  time  ran  out.  This  will 
put  us  to  some  trouble,  but  otherwise,  neither 
for  provisions  nor  for  clothes,  will  the  South  be 
seriously  inconvenienced.  The  blacks  (by  the  by 
more  quiet  and  orderly  now,  if  possible,  than 
before)  will  remain  devoted  to  agriculture,  while 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  home  produc- 
tions of  every  kind  gives  ready  employment  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  whites.  What  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  there  is  within  the  confederate 
States  I  can  onlv  guess  at-^I  suppose  about  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars.  But  as  the  greater  part  of 
our  expenses  are  at  home,  any  currency  we  are 
satisfied  to  use  will  do,  whether  bank  bills,  con- 
federate bonds  or  treasury  notes.  When  we  go 
abroad,  it  must  be 'with  gold  or  with  cotton. 
This  last  is  the  spinal  column  of  our  financial 
system.  The  following  is  the  proposed  nsode  of 
operating  with  it:  Two  millions,  or  two  and  a 
half  of  bales  will  be  conveyed  to  the  confederate 
government,  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds  or  treasury 
notes.  This  cotton  will  be  worth,  at  ordinary 
prices,  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  it 
can  be  exported  at  once,  it  is  so  much  gold.  If 
it  is  retained,  it  will  form  the  security  for  any 
loan  that  may  be  required  abroad.  The  other 
third  of  the  cotton  will  be  sold  by  the  planters 
as  best  they  can  on  their  own  account  The 
chief  difiBculty  is  the  blockade,  which  may  pre- 
vent the  export  and  sale  abroad  of  the  cotton. 
A  loan  on  it  as  security,  while  it  is  still  unshipped, 
and  scattered  in  the  interior  in  numberless  small 
warehouses,  could  not  easily  be  effected. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  and  for  six  months 
more,  the  blockade,  so  far  from  doing  any  serious 
injury,  has,  on  the  contrary,  benefited,  and  will 
continue  to  benefit  the  South,  forcing  us  to  be 
active,  and  to  do  for  ourselves  much  that  wo  pre- 
ferred formerly  to  pay  others  to  do  for  us.  I  pre- 
sume that  next  January,  with  a  crop  of  three  and 
a  half  or  four  millions  of  bales  on  hand,  the  South 
would  become  very  restive  under  a  strict  blockade. 
Should  it  continue  twelve  months  longer,  property 
afr  the  South  would  go  down  as  they  say  it  has  in 
New- York. 

But  before  that  time  comes  another  very  serious 
complication  arises — ^how  England  and  France  will 
stand  the  cutting  off*  of  the  supply  of  an  article 
on  which  depend  two  thirds  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  one,  and  one  third  of  those  of  the 
other  ?  They  cannot,  ti-y  they  never  so  much, 
supply  the  deficiency.  As  far  as  the  feelings  of 
England  are  concerned,  and,  I  presume,  those  of 
France,  too,  both  nations  are  decidedly  and  bit- 
terly anti-slavery ;  but  neither  will  be  guilty  of 
the  mistake  of  the  North,  and  utterly  sacrifice 
vast  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  speculative  idea. 
If  they  find  that  they  cannot  do  without  Southern 
cotton,  they  will  interfere,  first  probably  to  make 
peace,  and  if  that  effort  fails,  then  in  such  other 
manner  as  will  secure  for  them  what  will  be  a 
necessity.  Mr.  Seward* s  letter  to  Dayton,  and 
its  reception  in  Europe,  the  transportation  of 
troops  to  Canada,  and  Admiral  Milne's  declaration 
as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockade  are  straws 
already  showing  the  possible  course  of  future 


events.  Is  ^he  Federal  Government  strong  enoagfa 
for  a  war  with  England  and  France  in  addition  to 
that  with  the  South  ? 

One^ other  warlike  course  remains — to  capture 
and  hold  all  the  Southern  ports,  and  thus  seek  to 
control  commerce  independent  of  secession,  leav- 
ing the  interior  of  the  South  to  fret  and  fume  as 
it  pleases.  This  is  the  problem  of  belling  the  cat 
The  Northern  forces  would  have  to  capture  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  Savannah,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
Pensaoola,  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  and  Galveston, 
besides  some  fifteen  other  smaller  points.  At  each 
of  them  they  would  find  a  Stone  bridge ;  and  even 
if  they  succeeded,  they  ooiild  only  hold  military 
possession  and  be  ever  in  arms  against  the  attacks 
of  the  State  authorities.  Peace  would  never  be 
established  by  any  such  course.  It  would  not 
be  successful,  and  even  if  successful,  it  would 
only  hamper  the  South — it  would  never  subju- 
gate it 

The  separation  of  the  Southern  States  is  un/aii 
aoeomplL  The  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
to  reverse  it  Soober  or  later  it  must  be  recog- 
nized. Why  preface  the  recognition  by  a  war 
equally  needless  and  bloody  ?  Men  at  the  North 
may  regret  the  rupture  as  men  at  the  South  may 
do.  The  Black  Republicans  overcame  the  first  at 
the  polls,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  second  ia 
Congress,  when  the  evil  might  have  been  repaired. 
They  are  responsible.  If  there  is  to  be  fighting, 
let  those  who  voted  the  Black  Republican  ticket 
shoulder  their  muskets  and  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity. Let  them  not  send  Irishmen  to  fight  in  their 
stead,  and  then  stand  lool^ing  on  at  the  oodfiict 
when,  in  their  heart  of  liearts,  they  care  little 
which  of  the  combatants  destroys  the  other. 

Most  reverend  dear  sir,  I  am  surprised  and 
somewhat  ashamed  of  the  length  to  which  my  pen 
has  run.  But  the  night  is  hot — too  ho(  for  sleep. 
I  arose  from  my  oouch,  and  have  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  speaking  to  you  as  frankly  and  unreserv- 
edly as  you  have  ever  kindly  allowed  me  to  doi 
A  trip  to  New-York  would  be  very  agreeable  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  But  that  is  impossible. 
Next  to  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  file  of  the  Be^ 
cord.  That,  too,  is  impossible.  Nothing  seems 
now  to  span  the  chasm  but  that  bridge  of  Catholic 
union  and  charity  of  which  your  grace  spoke  so 
eloquently  last  St  Patrick's  day. 

I  must  thank  you,  too  for  your  article  in  my 
defence  against  Tracy.  He  was  a  poor  man  with 
a  growing  family,  whom  at  Rev.  Mr.  O'ConneU's 
instance,  Bishop  Reynolds  allowed  to  live  on  a 
place  in  Newberry  district,  belonging  to  him,  rent 
tree,  and  as  an  act  of  charity.  I  did  not  trouble 
him.  Ho  says  I  saw  him  there  once,  years  aga 
Perhaps  so ;  I  do  not  remember.  The  first  time 
I  remember  seeing  him  was  here  in  Charleston, 
afler  his  expulsion.  He  was  driven  off  because 
he  was  suspected  for  years,  and  charged  by  the 
neighbors  with  stealing  and  buying  stolen  goods 
habitually — was  once  tried  and  convicted — and 
afterward,  they  were  satisfied,  continued  the  pracv 
tice. 

Commending  myself  to  your  holy  sacrifices,  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  most  reverend  deal 
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sir,  your  Gram's  sincere  and  respeibtAil  son  in 
Christ 

t  P.  N.  Lynch,  O.D.,  S.  C. 

LTTTER  or  TUB  ARCHBISHOP  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Niw-ToiK,  Auguft  83, 1861. 

Right  Ret.  Dear  Sib  :  I  haye  received  your 
letter  of  the  fourth  inst  How  it  reached  1  can 
har^y  oonjectiu'e ;  but  it  came  to  hand  within 
about  the  usual  period  required  for  the  transous- 
sion  of  mail  matter  between  Charleston  and  New- 
York,  during  happier  years,  when  all  the  States, 
Korth  and  Soutn,  found  their  meaning  in  the 
words,  ^*^£!  Fluribus  tJhum.^* 

It  must  have  run  the  blockade  or  dodged .  the 
pickets  on  hostile  borders.  I  have  ^d  it  with 
Tery  deep  interest,  increased,  if  any  thing,  by  the 
penis  of  flood  and  field  through  which  it  must 
nave  passed. 

If  even  the  innocent  lightning  of  the  Xorth  were 
permitted  to  carry  a  message  mto  Southern  lati- 
tudes, I  would  telegraph  you  for  permission  to 
publish  your  calm  and  judicious  communication. 
As  it  is,  however,  my  only  chance  of  acknowledg- 
ing it  is  through  the  J^itrppolitan  lUcord^  and 
without  special  permission  publish  your  letter  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  way  it  may  happen  that 
during  the  war,  or  afterward,  my  answer  will 
come  under  your  inspection.  Yours  is,  in  my 
judgment  one  of  the  most  teibperate  views  of  the 
present  unhappy  contest  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice  from  any  son  of  South-Carolina.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  because  I  admire 
so  much  the  calmness  of  its  tone  and  temper,  I 
therefore  agree  with  all  its  arguments  iMid  specu- 
latioas. 

You  say  I  tan.  "reported  to  have  spojcen 
strongly  against  the  war  policy  of  the  Qovemment 
of  the  Umted  States,  as  fraught  with  much  pre- 
sent suffering,  and  not  calculatod  to  obtain  any 
real  advantage."  Be  assured  that  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  militar^r  violencei  I  was  most  ardently 
desirous  of  preserving  peace  and  union,  but  since 
violence,  battle,  and  bloodshed  have  occurred,  I 
dare  not  hope  for  peace  unless  you  can  show  me 
a  foundation  of  rock,  or  solid  ground  (but  no 
quicksand  basis)  on  which  peaoe  can  be  reestab- 
lished. The  nature  of  your  ministry  and  mine 
necessarily  implies  that  we  should  be  the  Mends 
of  peace.  It  was  the  special  legacy  of  our  divine 
Master  to  his  flock.  And  it  would  be  strange  if 
we,  his  appointed  ministers,  should  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  His  words  were,  as  we 
find  in  St  John :  ^^  Peace  I  leave  Ui  you,  my  peace 
I  give  to  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  do  I  give 
to  you."  And  yet  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the 
Christian  converts  of  Rome,  says :  *^  K  it  be  pos- 
sible, as  much  as  it  is  in  you,  luive  peace  with  all 
men."  I  think  this  latter  inspired  quotation  has 
at  least  a  remote  bearing  on  our  present  sad  dif- 
ficulties. 

Your  explanations  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  war  are  entirely  Southern  in  their  pre- 
mises and  conclusions.  But  they  are  so  mild,  and 
even  plausibly  stated,  that  I  leave  them  uncon- 
trpveited.  Your  description  of  the  evils  resulting 
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fi-om  the  war  is  too  correct  to  be  giunsaid  by  ma. 
Still,  here  we  ure  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary 
contest,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  like  a  hum- 
cane  on  the  ocean,  must  exhaust  its  violence  be- 
fiore  we  can  expect  the  return  of  national  calm. 
There  is  no  one  who  desires  more  ardently  than 
I  do  the  advent  of  that  bright  day  on  which  we 
shall  all  be  reunited  in  one  great,  prosperous,  and 
happy  country. 

Instead  of  controverting  the  correctness  of  yoni 
views  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  our  actual  trou- 
bles, or  determining  where  or  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  existence  rests,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  make  my  own  statement  from  a  point  of 
view  which  is  found  in  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line. 

They  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
anterior  origin  of  this  war,  its  immediate  cause 
was  the  overt  act  of  turning  guns,  put  in  place 
by  the  State  of  South-Carolina»  agamst  a  public 
military  defence  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  all  the  States  in  common. 
Then  it  is  thought,  or  at  least  stated,  in  those 
quarters  that  the  South,  for  many  years  past, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  paramount 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  The  South, 
it  is  well  known,  has  been  in  a  ^tful  mood  for 
many  years  under  Northern  assaults,  made  upon 
her  civil  and  domestic  institutions.  It  would  be, 
on  my  part,  very  uncandid  to  dimiise  the  con- 
viction that  in  this  respect  the  S>uth  has  had 
much  reason  to  complain.  Leaving,  however, 
opinions  to  fluctuate  as  they  may,  I  will  simply 
give  you  my  own  as  tb  the  primary  ca\ises  of  our 
present  striife. 

You  know  that  free  speech  and  a  free  press  are 
essential  constituents  of  the  first  notions  of  An- 
glo-Saxon liberty.  These  were  the  Shibboleth 
of  its  existence,  prosperity,  and  prospects.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  peculiar  privileges  the  North 
of  this  country  has  used  its  type  and  its  tongue 
offensively  against  the  South.  Neither  was  the 
South  backward  in  the  work  of  retaliation  on  the 
same  principle.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whether 
of  the  South  or  of  the  North,  would  see  the 
whole  world  set  in  a  blasM  rather  than  put  limits 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  unbridled  li- 
cense of  the  tongue,  except  when  the  laws  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  of  public  authority  or  ixk 
dividual  rights  of  character  and  property. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  national  institu- 
tion as  an  independent  State,  slavery,  for  in- 
stance, was  found  to  exist,  almost  universally, 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  The  word 
itself  was  not  used  in  any  of  the  paragraphs 
found  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  government 
The  slave-trade  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  subjects  and  th'; 
government  of  Great  Britain.  The  government 
of  England  did  not  hesitate  to  affix  its  veto  on 
some  of  the  enactments  made  by  the  recognized 
local  authorities  of  the  colonies,  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  It  would  appear  thr.i 
from  this  trade,  so  abominable  in  its  primary  ori* 
gin,  there  were  certain  emoluments  accruing  t^ 
tiie  treasury  of  the  mother  country.    And  ^ese 
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•molaments  were  looked  to  as  a  source  of  reye- 
niie,  just  as  some  countries  in  Europe,  in  their 
sorerei^  capacity,  monopolize  the  largest  por- 
tion of  profits  resulting  from  commerce  in  salt 
and  tobacco. 

After  the  Revolution  slavery  was  gradually 
dispensed  with  in  all  the  Northern  States. 
Whether  this  was  done  from  what  would  now 
appear  a  sense  of  humanity,  or  from  motives  of 
domestic  or  political  lucre,  it  will  be  for  you,  as 
for  me,  a  private  right  to  determine,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion.  But  slavery  was  a 
•oeial  element  recognized  in  all  the  Stat^  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  60  hr  the  changes 
that  have  supervened  in  reference  to  slavery  have 
have  been  all  in  the  North,  and  the  South  is  to- 
day as  to  this  matter  in  $tatu  guo^  just  as  she 
was  at  the  period  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  Northern  States,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  acknowledged  right,  repudiated  slavery 
within  their  own  borders.  The  Southern  States, 
in  the  equal  exercise  of  theirs,  have  done  just 
the  reverse.  The  North,  unrepenting  of  many 
sins  of  its  own,  has  exhibited  great  remorse  for 
the  sins  of  its  neighbors.  A  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants talk  in  a  certain  style,  not  only  of  this 
subject,  but  of  a  great  many  others,  about  nation- 
al sins  which,  according  to  its  solution  of  Pa^an 
ethics  or  of  Christian  duty,  every  human  bemg 
is  bound  to  correct  Tet  Uie  biggest  sin  in  our 
day  known  to  the  North  is  not  what  occurs  in 
its  own  immediate  neighborhood  or  State,*  but 
the  monster  iniquity  of  the  South,  which,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  and  as  the  world  goes,  might 
have  been  permitted  to  manage  its  own  affairs  in 
its  own  ifay,  so  that  its  acts  should  be  found 
either  in  harmony  with,  or  not  in  violation  o(^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  the  sovereignty  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  within  the  limits  recognized 
and  approved  of  by  its  own  representative  au- 
thority when  the  Constitution  was  agreed  upon. 
As  a  consequence,  I  hold  that  South-Carolina 
has  no  State  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
afiairs  of  Massachusetts.  And,  as  a  further  con- 
sequence, that  Massachusetts  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  South-Carolina,  or  its  domestic  and 
civil  affairs,  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
now  threatened  Union.  But  the  Constitution 
having  been  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
sovereign  parties  engaged  in  the  framework  and 
approval  thereof,  I  maintain  that  no  State  has  a 
right  to  secede,  except  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  document  itselC 

The  revolt  of  the  colonies  against  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain  is  quite  another  thing.  If  Eng- 
land had  extended  to  these  colonies  the  common 
rights  and  privileges  nominally  secured  by  the 
British  constitution,  we  have  high  authority  for 
believing  that  the  colonies  would  not  have  gone, 
at  least  when  they  did,  into  rebellion.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  asserted  and  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  Americans,  but  the  British  ministry  and 

Svemment,  that  supplied  legitimate  reasons  for 
e  American  Revolution. 
Li  the  present  case  it  would  be  difficult|  by 


pantv  of  reasoning,  to  justify  the  grounds  00 
which  the  South  have  acted. 

I  think  a  few  remarks  will  satisfy  you  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  You  say  that  for 
many  years  the  South  has  proclaimed  its  dissatis- 
faction, and  announced  its  determined  purpose 
of  secession,  if  certain  complaints  should  not  be 
attended  to  and  their  causes  redressed ;  that  the 
South  was  all  the  time  in  earnest,  and  the  North 
would  never  believe  in  their  sincerity  or  thehr 
prediction&  This  maybe  so;  but  it  gives  me 
an  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  such  had  given  no  special  reason  for  the 
secession  of  the  &uth  at  tnis  time  more  than 
there  was  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
Personal  Ubtrtv  bill  was  unconstitutional  in  the 
few  States  which  adopted  it  New-York  was  too 
wise  and  too  patriotic  to  be  caught  in  that  trap. 
The  so-called  Personal  Liberty  bill  was  never 
adopted,  so  far  as  documents  are  evidence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Government  at 
Washington.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
statute  passed  by  the  Federal  authority  whi<A 
could  give  the  South  additional  reasons  for  dis- 
content or  complaint  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

I  have  thus  alluded  to  the  ttnoffi<^l  causes  fyt 
Southern  resentment  Even  in  your  own  letter 
the  cause  alleged  is  the  election  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  ^is  does  not  seem  at  all  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  course  which  the  South  has 
adopted. 

Tne  government  originally  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  States  has  lasted  during  a  period  of  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years.  During  this  tune  its 
executive  administration  was  enjoyed  by  the 
South  for  fifty-two  years.  No  Northern  Presi- 
dent has  ever  been  reelected.  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  have  eadi 
discharged  that  office  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  out  of  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  the  administration  of  our  Govern- 
ment flftv-two  years  have  inured  to  our  patriotic 
men  of  the  South.  This  fact  involves  the  poten- 
tialities and  powers  of  the  Government  as  having 
been  exercised  by  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  The  navy,  the  army,  the  incumbents  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  were  not  ignorant  of  or  in- 
sensible to  this  fact  Now,  I  put  it  to  your  can- 
dor to  say  whether,  after  suc^  a  history  of  the 
administration  of  our  country,  the  South  might 
not  have  tolerated  the  occupancy  of  the  presiden- 
tial chair  by  the  present  incumbent,  who,  with 
his  Northern  predecessors  in  that  office,  could 
hardly  expect  to  survive  officially  the  ordinary 
four  years  of  a  Northern  supreme  magisteiite  f 

You  say  that  President  Lincoln  was  elected 
by  Black  Republicans  in  the  North.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  indirectly  or  nega- 
tively elected  by  Democrats  North  and  South. 
The  Black  Republicans  presented  one  candidate, 
and,  in  order  to  defeat  his  election,  the  Democrats 
North  and  South  presented  three.  If  the  latter 
had  selected  only  one  candidate,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Black  Republicans,  as  you  call  them, 
would  have  been  found  as  minus  h(»b$ntm.    Bat 
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when  the  Demofcrats  distrihuted  their  votes,  ap-   so  -called,  was  unrecognized  by  any  civil  pnnci 


parently  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  inefficient, 
then,  of  course,  the  one  man  of  choice  was  elect- 
ed over  the  three  candidates  and  competitors  that 
had  been  placed  in  rivalship  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  aggregate  all  agamst  him  alone.  That  he 
was  constitutionally  elected  under  these  circum- 
stances is  not  denied  either  in  the  South  or  in 
the  North.  Then,  if  so  elected,  he  is  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  all  the  United  States  of  America, 
and,  by  his  very  oath  of  office,  is  bound  by  their 
common  consent  to  see  that  neither  Maine,  on 
the  North-East,  or  Texas,  on  the  South- West, 
Bhall  be  permitted  to  overtiirow  the  original  Fed 
eral  compact  agreed  upon  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  government  If  States  shall  be  allowed,  in 
the  fiice  of  that  Federal  Constitution,  to  kick  over 
the  traces  of  a  common  union,  as  agreed  upon  in 
the  primitive  days  of  our  government,  then  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  counties  and  townships  and 
Tillages  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  the  same 
thing  just  as  often  as  the  freak  or  fancy  to  do  so 
may  or  shall  have  come  upon  them. 

There  appears  to  be  an  idea  in  the  South  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
North  are  determined  to  conquer  and  subjugate 
them.  This,  I  think,  is  a  great  mistake.  Firsts 
in  the  sterner  sense  of  the  word  *'  conquer,*'  it 


I  think  H  would  be  undesirable  and  injurious, 
both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  Unless  I 
have  been  deceived  by  statements  considered  re- 
liable, I  would  say-  that  the  mind  of  the  North 
looks  only  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the 
seceded  States  to  their  oiganic  conditioQ — ante 
Mlum. 

There  remains  now  scarcely  a  hope  of  peace, 
and  the  issue  is,  apparently,  that  the  North  must 
triumph  on  the  field  of  Mars,  or  that  the  South 
shall  prove  itself  victorious  on  the  same  bloody 
arena.  But,  after  all,  we  must  not  despair  in 
reference  to  a  coming  peace.  The  idea  of  «n 
armistice,  even  for  six  months,  is  now  utterly 
hopeless;  but  I  think  that  the  North,  if  the 
chance  were  presented,  would  be  as  willing  to 
enter  on  terms  of  peace  as  the  South  itself.  Still, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  under  'deep  conviction  of  the 
truth,  that  of  both  sections  unhappily  launched 
on  the  swelling  torrent  of  our  domestic  troubles, 
the  North  will  be  the  latter  to  sink  or  swim  in 
the  sanguinary  tide  on  which  both  are  now  afloat 

You  make  mention  of  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  Washington  at  an  early  period  of  the  struggle, 
with  kind,  fair,  and  liberal  propositions,  as  you 
consider  them,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  Before  reaching  the  point  of  settle- 
ment, there  would  be  found  a  vast  amount  of 
principle  involved.  Commissioners  should  have 
some  recognised  authority  to  warrant  them  in 
attempting  to  dischaive  the  duties  of  their  official 
office.  Those  of  the  South,  in  the  circumstances, 
00  far  as  I  can  see,  had  no  authority  whatever. 

The  people  of  your  region  (when  I  say  people, 
of  course  I  mean  the  voters,  as  commonly  under- 
stood in  this  country)  had  scarcely  been  consult- 
ed on  this  vital  question.     Their  government, 


pality  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Commissioners 
presented  themselves  before  the  public  servant? 
of  a  Government  universally  recognized  by  all 
nations.  The  terms  of  these  Southern  Commis- 
sioners were  more  of  dictation  than  of  petition. 
The  Government  at  Washington  had  to  choose 
one  or  another  of  two  alternatives.  The  President 
and  his  Cabinet  might  have  chosen  the  alternative 
of  perjury,  and  acceded  to  the  demands  of  those 
Commissioners,  or  they  might,  as  they  surely 
did,  decline  every  official  intercourse  with  them. 

They  chose  the  latter  course.  And  now  it  only 
remains  to  see  whether  the  Government  is  what 
it  calls  itself— the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  merely  the  Government  of  a  fraction 
thereof — and  that  fraction  measured  out  to  them 
by  Southern  Commissioners  who  could  not  show 
a  legitimate  title  for  the  commission  which  they 
professed  to  execute. 

Tou  think  it  hard  and  unnatural  that  foreign- 
ers and  Catholics  should  be  deluded  into  the 
service  of  the  recognized  Federal  Govertiment  in 
order  to  be  immolated  in  the  front  of  battles,  and 
made  food  for  Southern  powder.  If  this  end  were 
a  deliberate  policy  in  the  North,  I  should  scout 
and  despise  it  I  admit  and  maintain  that  for- 
eigners now  naturalized,  whether  Catholics  or 


Seems  to  me  utterly  impossible ;  and,  if  possible^  ^lot^  ought  to  bear  their  relative  burthen  in  de 


fence  of  the  only  country  on  these  shores  which 
they  have  recognized,  and  which  has  recognized 
them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Titne8^  reports  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
**  a  very  intelligent  Southern  gentleman,  formerly 
editor  of  a  newspaper,"  who  stated,  on  behalf  df 
the  Confederacy — "Well,  sir,  when  things  are 
settled,  we'll  just  take,  the  law  into  our  own 
hands.  Not  a  man  shall  have  a  vote  unless  he*s 
American  bom,  and  by  degrees  we*ll  get  rid  of 
these  men  who  disgrace  us."  Mr.  Russell  inquir- 
ed :  "  Are  not  many  of  your  regiments  composed 
of  Germans  and  Irish,  of  foreigners,  in  fact  Y* 
"Yes,  sir." 

This  "very  intelligent  Southern  gentleman, 
formerly  editor  of  a  newspaper,"  is  certainly  no 
true  representative  of  the  gentlemen  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  meet  whenever 
I  travelled  in  the  South.  But  no  matter.  If  the 
statement  be  true,  it  only  shows  that  for  Irish 
and  foreigners  in  general,  the  South  is  nearly  as 
unfriendly  as  the  North  can  be.  It  proves,  far- 
ther, that  so  fiM*  as  the  Irish  are  concerned,  the 
hereditary  calamities  of  their  native  land  follow 
thorn  up  wherever  they  go,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Here,  and  now,  they  are  called  upon  by 
both  sides  to  fight  in  the  battles  of  the  country ; 
and  no  matter  who  triumphs,  they  need  not  look 
for  large  expressions  d  tnanks  or  gratitude  trom 
either  side.  Still,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  take 
them  for  all  in  all,  they  are  as  true  to  the  coun- 
try as  if  they  had  been  bom  on  its  once  fi^ee  and 
happy  soil 

Pardon  me  this  digression,  and  let  me  return 
to  the  other  sentiment,  touching  the  hope  of  a 
prospective  peace. 
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That  word  "  peace**  ifl  becoming  more  or  less 
fiimiliar  here  in  the  North.  In  a  crisis  like  this, 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  expressive  of  a  sound 
principle  or  a  safe  policy.  Its  meaning  changes 
the  basis  and  the  issue  of  this  melancholy  war. 
If  changed,  it  will  be  a  war,  not  between  the 
South  and  the  North  geographically  considered, 
but  a  war  between  the  two  great  political  parties 
that  divide  the  country.  Instead  of  this  partisan 
hostility,  wise  patriots  should  rival  each  other  in 
restoring  or  preserving  the  Union  as  one  nation, 
its  prosperity  and  the  protection  and  happiness 
of  its  entire  people,  in  all  their  legitimate  rights. 
But  all  this  is  to  be  judged  of  by  others,  and  the 
opinion  of  any  individual  is  of  the  smallest  ac- 
count If  a  word  of  mine  could  have  the  slight- 
est influence,  I  would  suggest  that  even  whilst 
the  war  is  going  on,  there  might  be  a  convention 
of  the  seceded  States,  held  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. It  might  be  one  representative  appointed 
fh»m  each  of  those  States,  by  the  Governor,  to 
meet  and  examine  the  whole  case  as  it  now  stands 
—arrange  and  draW  up  a  report  of  their  griev- 
ances, or  what  they  consider  such — and  report 
to  their  respective  Governors  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
shall  have  arrived. 

The  same  process  might  be  adopted  in  tha 
States  that  have  not  seceded,  and  similar  reports 
be  made  to  their  respective  Governors.  This 
would  be  only  a  preparatory  measure  for  spme- 
ihing  more  important  If  a  better  feeling  or  un- 
derstanding could  be  even  partially  arrived  at,  a 
future  Convention  of  all  the  States  by  their  re- 
presentatives would  lu^ve  something  to  act  upon. 
The  difficulties  might  be  investigated  and  pro- 
vided for ;  the  Constitution  might  be  revised  by 
general  consent^  and  if  the  platform — ^sufficiently 
ample  for  three  millions  at  the  period  when  the 
Constitution  was  formed — is  found  to  be  neither 
of  breadth  nor  strength  to  support  a  population 
of  thirty-three  millions,  wise  and  patriotic  men 
might  suggest,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
in  the  original  document,  the  improvements  which 
the  actufu\:ondition  of  the  country  would  seem 
to  require.  The  Constitution  itself,  in  its  letter 
atid  spirit,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  it  was  when 
first  framed ;  but  every  thing  around  has  been 
undergoing  a  change  for  nearly  eighty  years. 

For  a  peace  of  that  kind,  I  would  be  a  very 
sincere,  if  not  an  influential,  advocate.  But  to 
expect  that  a  peace  will  spring  up  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  individuals  in  the  midst  of  the  din  and 
clash  of  arms,  amidst  the  mutually  alienated 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  widening  of  the 
breach  which  has  now  separated  them,  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  hoping  against  hope.  Still  we 
must  trust  that  the  Almighty  will  overrule  and 
direct  the  final  issues  of  this  lamentable  contest 
I  had  no  intention  to  write  so  long  a  response 
to  your  kind  letter.  £nough,  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  has  been  said ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  add  that  the  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic 
charity  which  unites  us  in  the  spiritual  order 
shall  remain  unbroken  by  the  booming  of  cannon 
along  the  lines  that  unfortunately  separate  a 


great  and  once  prosperous  communitv  into  two 
hostile  portions,  each  arrayed  in  mihtary  strifa 
against  the  other. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  as  ever,  your  obe- 
dient servant  and  brother  in  Christ, 

t  J0B5, 
▲rehUthop  of  New-Toifc. 

Right  Rev.  P.  N.  Ltvch, 

Bbhop  or  Oharloitoq. 


Doc.  70. 


EVACUATION    OP     PENSACOLA     NAVY- 
YARD,  FORTS,  ETC.* 

REPORT  or  BRia.-OEir.  (REBEL)  T.  M.  /ONES. 

MoBiLi,  Jftoiiuy  U,  1888. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I 
have  the  honor  req>ectfully  to  tender  the  follow- 
ing report  of  my  evacuation  of  the  forts,  navy- 
yard,  and  position  at  and  near  Pensacola,  Florida: 

On  being  placed  in  command  of  that  place  by 
Brigadier-General  Samuel  Jones,  on  the  ninth  of 
March  last,  his  instructions  were  to  move,  as  &st 
as  my  transportation  would  allow,  the  machinery 
and  other  valuable  property  from  the  navy-yard. 

This  was  kept  up  steadily  until  the  night  of 
the  evacuation.  On  receiving  information  that 
the  enemy^s  gunboats  had  succeeded  in  passing 
the  forts  below  New-Orleans,  with  their  power- 
fill  batteries  and  splendid  equipments,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  my  limited  means  of 
defence,  reduced  as  I  had  been  by  the  withdraw- 
al of  nearly  all  my  heavy  guns  and  ammunition^ 
that  I  could  not  hold  them  in  check,  or  make 
even  a  respectable  show  of  resistance.  I  there- 
fore determined,  upon  my  own  judgment,  to 
commence  immediately  the  removal  oi  the  baU 
ance  of  my  heavy  guns  and  their  ammunition, 
and  despatched  to  you  for  your  approval,  which 
was  answered  by  one  advising  me  to  continue 
doing  so.  On  receipt  of  General  Lee*8  written 
instructions  on  the  subject,  I  pushed  on  the  work 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  night  and  day  kept  up 
the  removal  of  guns  and  valuable  property. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  instant  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  your  Adjutant-General, 
stating  that  there  were  a  number  of  mortar  and 
gunboats  off  Fort  Morgan,  and  that  the  Fort  had 
fired  ten  shots  at  them.  Conceiving  that  the 
contingency  named  in  General  Lee*s  instructions 
had  arrived,  namely,  to  bring  all  my  available 
forte  to  this  point  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  I 
concluded  to  promptly  leave  my  position.  I 
therefore  sent  to  Montgomery  a  regiment  of  Un- 
armed troops.  On  the  next  day  I  ordered  the 
Eighth  Mississippi  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yates  commanding,  to  proceed  at  once  to  this 
place  and  report  to  you,  and  on  the  ninth  I  pre- 
pared my  plans  for  generallv  evacuating. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth  three  companies  oC 
cavalry  arrived  from  Montgomery.  With  these, 
and  two  companies  I  already  had,  I  determined 
to  destroy  the  public  property,  e(c.,  which  I  had 

*  See  YoL  L  Rkskllioit  Rbooahw 
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not  been  able  to  romore,  and  whicb  might  prove 
of  benefit  id  tlie  enemy.     As  the  few  troops  were 
60  disposed  that  any  reduction  in  the  daytime 
would  attract  the  notice  of  the  enemy,  I  merely 
withdrew  the  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and 
sick,  in  accordance  with  an  order  from  General 
Lee  to  **keep  the  army  mobilized."     On  the 
morning  of  the  ninth,  all  the  work  of  remoring 
sick  and  baggage  having  been  completed,  I  pub- 
lished orders  that  my  forces  should  present  them* 
selves  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  enemy,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  were  quietly  marched 
out  from  their  camps  and  started  on  the  road  to 
Oakfield.     Sentinels  were  posted  as  usual  on  the 
beach,  and  they  were  withdrawn  one  hour  after 
the  other  troops  had  left    All  these  instructions 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  comparatively  raw  troops  under  my  com- 
mand.    When  my  infantry  were  well  on  the 
road,  and  out  of  range  of  tiie  enemy^s  guns,  the 
cavalry  were  assigned  their  places  to  commence 
the  necessary  destruction,  at  a  signal  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  be  given  from  the  cupola  of  the 
hospital,  and  one  answering  at  the  navy-yard. 
Barrancas,  and  Fort  McRae.    Precisely  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock,  when  every  thing  was  per- 
fectly quiet^  both  on  the  enemy's  side  and  ours, 
the  most  painful  duty  it  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to 
perform  was  accomplished,  namely,  the  signaliz- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  place 
which  I  had  labored  so  hard,  night  and  day,  for 
over  two  months,  to  defend,  and  which  I  had 
fondly  hoped  could  be  held  from  the  polluting 
grasp  of  our  insatiate  enemies. 

The  two  blue-lights  set  off  by  Colonel  Tatnall 
and  myself  at  the  hospital  were  promptly  an- 
swered by  similar  signals  from  the  other  points 
designated,  and  scarcely  had  the  signals  disap- 
peared ore  the  public  buildings,  camp-tents,  and 
eveiy  other  combustible  thing  from  the  navy- 
yara  to  Fort  McRac,  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of 
flames,  and  in  a  few  moments  tne  flames  of  the 
public  property  oould  be  distinctly  seen  at  Pen- 
sacola.  The  custom-house  and  commissary  store- 
houses were  not  destroyed,  for  fear  of  endanger- 
ing private  property,  a  thing  I  scrupulously 
avoided.  As  soon  as  the  enemv  could  possibly 
man  Uieir  guns  and  load  them,  they  opened  upon 
us  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  seemed  to  increase 
his  charges  as  his  anger  increased.  But  in  spite 
of  the  bursting  shel^  which  were  thrown  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  every  direction,  the  cavalry 
proceeded  with  the  greatest  coolness  to  make  the 
work  of  destruction  thorough  and  complete,  and 
see  that  all  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed.  Their 
orders  were  to  destroy  all  the  camp-tents ;  Forts 
HcRae  and  Barrancas,  as  far  as  possible;  the 
hospital,  the  houses  in  the  navy-yard,,  the  steam- 
er Fulton,  the  coal  left  in  the  yard ;  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  drawing  out  ships,  the  trays,  shears; 
in  &ct,  every  thinff  which  could  be  made  useful 
to  the  enemy.  TKe  large  piles  of  coal  were  filled 
with  wood  and  other  combustibleSf  and  loaded 
shell  put  all  through  it,  so  that,  when  once  on 
firei,  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  ex- 
tii^ttish  it    Loaded  shell  were  also  placed  in 


the  houses  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  few 
small 'smooth-bore  guns  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
were  double-shotted,  wedged,  and  spiked,  and 
carriages  chassie  burned.  The  shears  in  the 
navy-yard  were  cut  half  in  two,  and  the  spars 
and  masts  of  the  Fulton  were  cut  to  pieces.  By 
the  most  unremitting  labor  I  succeeded,  with  my 
little  force  and  limited  transportation,  in  saving 
all  the  heavy  guns,  and  nearly  all  the  small  size 
guns.  I  took  away  all  the  flanking  howitzers 
from  Barrancas  and  the  redoubt.  In  removing 
the  large  columbiads  from  the  batteries,  which 
were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's,  I  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  General  Johnston's  plan  of  replacing 
them  with  wooden  imitations,  as  thev  were  re- 
moved. All  the  powder  and  most  of  the  large 
shot  and  shell  were  removed ;  the  small  size  shot 
were  buried.  I  succeeded  in  getting  away  all 
the  most  valuable  machinery,  besides  Taree  quan- 
tities of  copper,  lead,  bras^  and  iron.  Even  the 
gutters,  lightning-rods,  window-weights,  bells, 
pipes,  and  ^very  thing  made  of  these  valuable 
metals  were  removed;  also  cordage,  blocks,  ca- 
bles, chain-cables,  and  a  large  number  of  very 
valuable  articles  of  this  character,  which  I  cannot 
here  enumerate.  All  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  stores,  except  such  as  were  not 
worth  the  transportation,  were  sent  away.  As 
soon  as  this  was  completed,  I  set  hands  to  work 
taking  up  the  railroad  iron>  at  Pensacola,  and 
others  to  reeling  up  the  telegraph-wires,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  guard  of  cavaJry,  in- 
fant]^, and  one  piece  of  light  artillery. 

Having  received  ordes  not  to  destroy  any  pri- 
vate property,  I  only  destroyed  at  Pensacola  a 
large  oil-factory,  containing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  rosin,  the  quartermaster's  store-houses, 
and  some  small  boats,  and  three  small  steamers, 
used  as  guard-boats  and  transports.  The  steam- 
ers Mary  and  Helen  were  the  only  private  proper- 
ty of  their  kind  burned.  The  steamboat  Turel, 
which  we  had  been  using  as  a  transport,  was 
sent  up  the  Escambia  River,  she  being  of  very 
light  draft,  well  loaded  with  stores,  machiner}% 
etc,  with  orders  to  cut  down  trees,  and  place 
every  obstruction  possible  in  the  river  behind 
her.  She  lias  arrived  safely  at  a  point  I  deem 
beyond  the  enemy's  reach,  and  she  has  been  un- 
loaded of  her  freight  The  casemates  and  gal- 
leys of  Fort  McRae  were  filled  with  old  lumber, 
and  many  loaded  with  shell  and  fired.  The  gal- 
leries and  implement-rooms  at  Barrancas  were 
similarly  dealt  with,  and  the  destruction  at  both 
places  was  as  complete  as  it  could  be  without 
the  use  of  gunpowder ;  this  I  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  use  for  this  purpoiM.  The 
enemy's  furious  cannonade  only  served  to  make 
the  havoc  more  complete.  There  was  no  damage 
done  by  it  to  man  or  horse.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  this  work  has  been  done  by  a  mere 
handful  of  raw  troops,  with  but  few  arms,  and 
many  of  them  without  any  arms  at  all,  and  tliis, 
too,  m  the  very  faco  of  a  formidable  force,  I  deem 
it  but  simple  justice  to  my  men  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  each  and  all  of  them  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.     It  not  unfrequently  happen- 
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ed  that  after  standing  guard  alt  night  thej  gheer- 
fully  labored  all  the  next  day  and  night     I  have 
not  room  to  make'  distinctions  where  all  did  so 
well,  but  I  feel  constrained  to  make  particular 
mention  of  Captain  J.  H.  Nelson,  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Mississippi  regiment,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  McRae,  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous 
point ;  Miyor  Rilpatrick,  who  commanded  at  the 
nayy-yard,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conoly,  who 
commanded  at  Pensacola.     These  gentlemen  de- 
serve the  greatest  credit  for  their  zeal  and  watch- 
fulness in  the  management  of  their  respective 
stations.     I  feel  that  I  am  also  authorized  in  say- 
ing of  the  Twenty-seventh,-  under  Captain  Hays, 
that  during  the  frequent  and  terrible  alarms,  so 
unavoidable  with  new  troops,  it  was  always  cool 
and  ready  for  serious  work.     The  unwearied  ex- 
ertions, both  night  and  day,  of  my  personal  staff- 
officers  have  received  my  personal  thanks,  and  I 
feel  called  upon  to  remark  that  they  deserve 
great  credit^  as  they  were  so  zealous  and  unre- 
mitting in  their  exertions  to  assist  me  in  carrying 
out  my  orders  and  of  serving  the  country,  that  I 
frequently  had  to  insist  on  their  taking  rest,  for 
fear  that  they  would  completely  wear  themselves 
down.     On  the  completion  of  my  work,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  rejoin  my  army  at  Oak  field,  six  miles 
north  of  Pensacola  on  the  railroad,  leaving  five 
companies  of  cavalry  in  command  of  Captain  J. 
T.  Myers,  an  efficient  and  daring  officer,  t^  watch 
the  enemy^s  movements. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded,. with  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh Mississippi  r^ment,  to  Mobile,  leav- 
ing Lieutenant-Colonel  Conoly  with  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Alabama  regiment :  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tullen,  with  five  companies  of  Florida  volunteers, 
two  of  which  companies  were  armed,  to  guard 
the  railroad,  whilst  the  iron  was  being  removed. 
I  r^;ret  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  telegraph- 
ic despatch  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  subsequent  to  my  evacuation,  directing  me 
not  to  bum  the  houses  in  the  navy-yard.  I  re- 
ceived one  from  him  the  day  before  the  evacua- 
tion, directing  me  to  spare  all  private  dwellings 
not  useful  to  the  enemy  for  war  purposes,  which 
•was  done.  The  first-named  despatch  reached 
me  after  my  arrival  in  the  city. 

I  am,  air,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Thos.  M.  Jokes, 

Aeting  Brigadier-General  0.  8.  A. 

To  Brig.-Qen.  John  H.  Forney, 

Oommaiidlng  DepH  Alft.  and  W.  Via. 


Doc.  71. 
REPORT  OF  COLONEL  GROSS, 

or  THE  OPBBATIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  NEW-BAXF8HIBE 

REGIMENT. 

IbAWiVAaTns  Pirm  Nkw-Himvsbiiir  Tolvvtbbs,  ) 
Gamp  ok  Bolitaa  Hsiohts,  October  81, 1863. ) 

Gotemor  Berry : 

The  ¥lfth  regiment  New-Hampshire  volun- 
teers has  now  been  in  service  one  year,  and  it 
seems  proper  that  I  should  present  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  regiment  and  its  pre- 
■ent  condition. 


The  regiment  completed  its  muster  on  th« 
evening  of  October  twenty-sixth,  1861,  and  left 
Concord  on  the  twenty-eighth,  numbering  one 
thousand  and  ten  ofiicers  and  men.    On  the 
thirty-first  we  reached  Bladensburgh,  where  wo 
encamped.     On  the  third  of  November,  in  tho 
midst  of  a  rain,  and  the  roads  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, we  formed  a  portion  of  Howard  s  brigade^ 
ordered  to  Lower  Marlborough,  Maryland.     The 
distance — about  fifty  miles — was  made  in  two 
days.     "We  marched  back  in  two  days,  after  re- 
maining one.     No  more  severe  march  has  been 
mode  by  any  regiment  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac    On  the  twenty-seventh  of  November  the 
regiment  marched  across  Long  Bridge,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  assigne<l,  with  the  remainder  of 
Howard^s  brigade,   to  the  division  of  General 
Sumner.     A  great  deal  of  hard  labor  was  here 
expended  in  rendering  habitable  a  bad  location 
for  a  camp ;  but  we  afterward  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  the  most  neat  and  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  division.     The  regiment  soon 
commenced  doing  picket  and  outpost  duty  at  the 
front,  and  established  the  first  line  of  pickets  on 
the  line  fronting  the  enemy  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House.'    In  the  intervals  of  picketing  and  scout- 
ing, whenever  the  weather  would  allow,  the  men 
were  thoroughly  drilled  not  only  in  regimental 
but  brigade  dnil,  also  in  the  bayonet  exercise. 
The  commissioned  officers  were  also  drilled  in 
the  practical  part  of  this  duty.     Schools  were 
established  by  the  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  sergeants 
during    the    wipter    evenings.      A    **  common 
school,'*  for  such  of  the  boys  in  the  regiment  as 
needed  instruction  in  elementary  branches,  was 
also  put  in  operation — the  necessary  books  bdng 
donated  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

All  through  the  winter  my  regiment  furnished 
heavy  details  to  build  roads,  repair  bridges,  and 
cut  tiniber.  The  pioneers  were  also  instructed 
in  making  gabions,  fascines,  and  other  engineer- 
ing work.  The  good  effect  of  this  drill  and  in- 
structions has  since  been  apparent  to  officers  and 
men  on  many  trying  occasions. 

Measles  and  mumps  prevailed  in  my  regiment 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  but  at  no  time  up  to 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  did  the  regiment  fail  to 
turn  out  more  men  for  duty  than  any  other  in 
the  entire  division.  All  through  the  winter  we 
averaged  froiaS:  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight 
hundred  men  for  duty  daily.  Several  times 
while  the  lament  was  out  on  duty  at  the  flront, 
it  was  exposed  to  severe  storms  of  rain  and  snow, 
without  tents,  for  five  or  six  days  at  a  time.  On 
the  first  day  of  March,  while  on  picket,  received 
orders  to  move  up  and  join  the  remainder  of 
Howard's  brigade,  then  on  a  scout  to  the  firont 
While  on  this  expedition  the  regiment  was 
called  out  in  the  night  to  meet  the  enemy.  In 
less  than  seven  minutes  from  tl^  time  the  **  long- 
roll"  commenced  beating,  the  whole  regiment 
was  on  the  march. 

On  the  tenth  of  March  my  regiment,  under  its 
commanding  officer,  formed  the  advanced-guard 
of  Sumner's  division,  when  it  marched  from 
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'*Camp  California"  on  Manassas — ^M%jor  Cook 
oommanding  my  skirmish  line.  On  the  march 
to  Warrenton  Junction  the  entire  force  were 
obliged  to  ford  creeks,  rivers — some  waist-deep — 
five  of  these  fords  in  one  day.  Guard  and  pick- 
et duty  was  severe ;  the  weather  cold  and  rainy ; 
the  roads  almost  impassable;  often  the  men 
could  not  build  fires ;  often  the  ground  was  so 
wet  and  muddy  that  they  could  not  lie  down ; 
no  tents ;  no  cookii^  utensils  but  tin  cups,  and 
no  wagons;  in  this  state  for  thirty-one  day& 
Yet  t^ie  men  were  cheerful,  and  we  ayeraged 
seven  hundred  for  duty,  daily. 

On  the  twenty-eightn  of  March  General  How- 
ard commanded  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  from 
Warrenton  Junction  to  the  Rappahannock  River- 
eight  miles — for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  enemy 
to  cross  the  river,  and  bum  the  railroad  bridge. 
I  had  the  honor   again  to  command   the  ad- 
vanced-guard— ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Langle|r  com- 
manding the  skirmish  line.    The  enemy  were 
driven  in  all  day,  the  bridge  and  railroad  depot 
burned,  and  the  rebel  forces  shelled  out  of  their 
position.    Here  the  Fifth  regiment  first  came 
under  fire — the  skirmish  line  from  the  enemy's 
riflemen — and  the  main  body  from  shot  and 
ah^.    The  behavior  of  the  regiment  in  this  exr 
pedition,  and  its  important  service,  gained  great 
praise  from  the  commander  of  the  forces.    While 
on   this   campaign  to  Manassas  the   regiment 
marched  one  day  in  rain  and  mud,  sixteen  miles 
on  the  railroad  track — ^from  Union  Mills  to  Fair- 
(kx  Coart-Hottse— 4md  having   less   than  one 
hour's  resty  marched  back  the  same  night    The 
exigency  of  the  case  required  this  severe  toil, 
and  the  men  cheerfully  did  their  duty.    It  is 
worthy  of  note  that*  during  this  thirty-one  days' 
campaign,  *  wiUiout  tents ;    wet,  cold,   hun^y, 
aevmly  fatigued;    we  had  scarcely  any  sick 
pien — sometimes  not  one.     It  is  in  camp  where 
soldiers  are  sick  to  the  greatest  extent    With- 
out returning  to  '*  Camp  California^"  where  our 
tents  and  regimental   property  were  left,   the 
regiment  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  on  April 
fourth    embarked    for    the    Peninsula.       The 
weather  was  cold  and  wet  when  we  reached 
Ship  Point,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade 
ashore  from  the  vessel,  and  camp  in  the  water-^ 
Maked  earth  — wiUi  no  tents.     My  regiment  was 
*t  once  set  to  work,  making  "  corduroy  road " 
through  a  swamp,  and  building  bridges.  .Our 
daily  detui  was  about  five  hundred  men  for  the 
purpose.    Added  to  this  hard  labor  in  mud  and 
water,  the  locality  was  very  unhealthy.     .Our 
brigade*  oommander--«8   he  always  did— p^- 
Ibrnied  his  duty  for  our  comfort,  and  no  pains 
were  spared  by  the  regimental  officers  to  look 
out  for  the  health  of  their  men.    To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  we  had  less  in  hospital 
at  Ship  Point  than  any  other  regiment  in  the 
brigade.    In  building  roods  and  bridges  the  men 
flhowed  their  usual  good  qualities ;  so  much  so 
as  to  be  complimented  by  the  general  over  us. 
When  the  siege  of  Yorktown  opened,  the  Fifth 
wa0  sent  to  join  the  Engineers  brigade,  under 
General  Woodbury.    While  with  this  brigade 


we  constructed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
gabions  and  a  large  number  of  fascines.  The 
regiment  also  built  a  tower,  'onc  hundred  feet 
high  and  forty  feet  base,  of  heavy  timber,  for  an 
observatory  at  general  headquarters.  This  labor 
was  about  completed  when  the  enemy  evacuated 
Yorktown. 

The  march  of  our  regiment  to  William sburgh 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  We  started  just 
at  dark,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  rain.  The  road 
was  horrible.  Fi(ly  thousand  men,  with  all  their 
wagons  and  artillery,  had  passed  along  that  day. 
The  track  was  bordered  by  thickets  most  of  the 
way,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  sea  of  mud,  in  some 
places  absolutely  knee-deep.  The  night  waft 
pitch-dark,  and  the  whole  brigade  plunged  along 
in  the  most  wretched  condition  imaginable — ^halt- 
ing toward  morning  in  an  old  corn-field  for  resti 
In  a  few  days  we  marched  back  to  Yorktown,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  May  embarked  for  West-Point, 
on  the  Pamunkey  River.  From  this  place  we 
marched  to  the  CHickahominy  River,  near  the  en- 
emy. Here  the  regiment  was  at  once  put  in 
flgntine  order. 

On  Uie  twenty-fifth  of  May  received  orders 
to  report  to  General  Sumner  with  my  whole  regi* 
ment  for  fatigue  duty.  We  marched  early  in  the 
morning,  and  I  was  informed  by  General  Sumner 
that  the  work  was  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Chickahominy  branch  and  river,  sufficiently, 
strong  for  artillery  and  wagons.  On  reaching 
the  locality  the  labor  seemed  impossible.  The 
swamp  was  flowed  from  one  to  four  feet  with 
water,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  On  the  bor- 
ders was  the  chiuinel  of  the  stream — some  thirty 
yards  wide,  and  quite  deejS.  Here  a  Minnesota 
regiment  had  commenced  work  the  day  before, 
but  had  been  ordered  away.  The  swamp  was  a 
mass  of  huge  trees,  vines,  brushwood,  and  wrecks 
of  old  trees  and  shrubb^.  The  labor  was  com- 
menced, and  with  some  assistance  flrom  the  Sixty- 
fourth  and  Sixty-ninth  New- York  volunteers — 
small  detachments — ^the  bridge,  built  on  piers,  all 
of  heavy  logs — seventy  rods  long — was  completed 
at  sundown  on  the  evening  of  May  thirtieth — ^just 
in  time  for  Sumner's  corps  to  cross  the  next  day  in 
season  for  Sedgwick's  division  to  check  the  ene- 
my that  evening.  Richardson's  division  did  not 
arrive  until  later.  How  much  depended  upon 
the  bridge,  called  the  "  Grape- Vine  Bridge,"  can 
now  be  seen  I  In  this  great  labor  the  officers  and 
men  labored  together,  often  in  water  waist-deep, 
with  slimy  mud  and  thick  brush  under  foot  an3 
around  them.  Well  may  it  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  important  and  arduous  labors  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign. 

Reaching  the  field  of  battle  In  the  evening,  the 
Fifth  was  pushed  ahead,  and  formed  the  advanced- 
guard  and  skirmish-line  of  the  army.  During 
the  night  we  discovered  the  enemy  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  us,  and  took  several  prisoners. 
At  daylight  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment captured  a  rebel  courier  with  important 
despatchiBS.  The  Fifth  fired  the  first  and  last 
shot  in  the  great  battle  of  June  first,  and  alone 
met  and  drove  back  a  strong  column  of  the  ene> 
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my — fighting  them  at  thirty  yards*  range ;  and, 
althou^  outflanked  by  the  greatly  superior  num- 
bers of  the  rebels,  causing  them  to  break  and  re* 
tire.  Our  loss  was  severe,  but  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  performed  our  duty  without 
flinching,  and  added  another  enduring  laurel  to 
the  military  glory  of  our  State.  The  colonel  and 
m%jor  of  the  regiment  being  severely  wounded, 
the  command  fell  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Langley. 
After  Fair  Oaks  the  regiment  was  at  once  placed 
in  the  first  line,  consUntly  picketing  and  skir- 
mishing; losing  qi^uite  a  number  of  men  killed 
and  wounded,  until  the  movement  to  Harrison's 
Landing  commenced.  Nearly  all  the  military 
property  was  saved  or  secured,  and  the  r^mcnt 
fell  back  with  its  brigade,  fighting  at  Savage 
Station,  Peach  Orchard,  Wliite  Oak  Swamp, 
Charles  City,  and  Malvern  Hill — ^being  the  last 
regiment  that  marched  off  the  battle-field.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Langley  being  sick  most  of  the 
time  on  this  march.  Captain — now  Ma^or — Stur- 
tevant  had  command.  Being  in  hospital  at  the 
time,  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  be  present  with 
the  regiment  during  the  retreat ;  but  I  have  since 
heard  good  accounts  from  many  sources  of  the 
patience,  courage,  and  excellent  conduct  of  offi- 
cers and  men. 

From  Harrison's  Landing  the  regiment  marched 
to  Newport  News,  where  I  again  assumed  com- 
mand, and  we  soon  after  sailed  to  Alexandria, 
landed,  and  marched  to  our  old  locality — *^  Camp 
California.*' 

Nearly  ope  year's  active  service— battles,  sick- 
ness, hardship,  and  the  various  incidents  of  war- 
like life^  had  now  reduced  the  regiment  to  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  fit  for  duty,  and 
these  were  weary,  ragged,  many  of  them  barefoot- 
ed, and  without  overcoats  or  blankets— onlythe. 
tattered  remainder  of  their  shelter-tents.  With 
only  one  day  allowed  for  rest,  we  marched  to  Ar- 
lington Heights,  and  the  next  day,  about  two 
o'clock,  received  orders  to  march,  without  shelter- 
tents  or  blankets,  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
front,  to  reenforce  Qencral  Pope.  We  marched 
twenty-three.miles  without  halting  but  once,  and 
then  lay  down  in  rain,  on  wet  ground,  to  rest 
More  than  twenty  of  the  men  had  no  shoes,  and 
their  feet  were  blistered  and  bleeding.  The  next 
day  we  were  marched  to  the  front,  and  formed  the 
skirmish-line  in  front  of  the  enemy,  which  position 
we  held  without  relief  until  the  entire  army  moved 
Away,  when  wq  fell  back  and  joined  the  main  body 
at  Fairfax  Court-House,  being  the  last  regiment 
that  left  Centreville ;  from  whidi  place  we  marched 
the  same  day  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Chain 
Bridge — twenty-six  miles — without  a  single  strag- 
gler, even  the  bare-footed!  This  was  a  hard 
march.  Many  officers  and  men  fell  asleep  as 
they  walked  nlong,  and  tumbled  down.  All  were 
exhausted.  The  next  day  we  marched  across  the 
Potomac  and  camped  at  Tenallytown,  where  we 
hoped  for  a  few  days*  rest,  but  in  vain  I 

J^y  dint  of  hard  e Sorts,  a  few  shoes  and  some 
clothing  were  here  obtained,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  September  we  marched  for  Frederick,  Mary- 
Uad.    The  weather  wa^  very  hot  and  the  roaos 


dusty.  After  pasfjinc  throug**  Frederick,  we 
camped  near  the  battle-ground  of  South-Moun* 
tain,  but  were  held  in  reserve  during  the  battle. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  September  Richardson's  di- 
vision crossed  South-Mountain  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  Fifth  New-Hampshire  was  ordered 
to  the  fVont  and  deployed  as  skirraishers.  In 
this  position  we  drove  m  the  cavalry  and  lirht 
troops  of  the  enemy,  and  discerned  the  rebel  Imo 
of  battle,  beyond  Antietam  River.  In  ttie  par- 
suit,  the  regiment  captured  over  sixty  prisoners. 
We  might  have  taken  more,  but  I  could  not  spare 
men  to  pursue  them.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
da3^  and  until  night,  the  Fifth  engaged  the  ene- 
my's sharp-shooters — driving  them  from  a  strong 
Eosition.  We  were  not  relieved  until  nearly  er- 
austed.  The  next  day  four  companies  were 
sent  to  fight  the  enemy  s  riflemen,  and  prevent 
their  burning  an  important  bridge  over  the  An- 
tietani*.  Other  companies  were  sent  to  destroy 
obstructions  in  the  river.  On  the  seventeenth— 
the  day  of  the  great  battle — the  Fifth  went  into 
the  fight  with  three  hundred  rifles  and  nineteen 
commissioned  officers.  The  regiment  behaved 
nobly;  in  the  language  of  the  official  report, 
«*  was  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  of  discovering 
and  defeating  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  Richardson's  division.  The  Itar^ 
State  colors  of  the  Fourth  North-OaroKna  regi- 
ment which  we  captured,  are  now  in  the  War 
Department  We  remained  dh  the  field  where 
we  fought ;  assisted  to  carry  off  the  wounded,  and 
bury  the  dead ;  gathered  up  over  four  hundred 
rifles  fh>m  the  fleld ;  had  no  stragglers,  nor  did 
we  leave  behind  t  man  able  to  march ! 

Arriving  at  Harper's  Perry,  we  forded  the  Po- 
tomac, and  went  into  camp  at  Bolivar  Heights. 
My  men  fought  in  the  battle  of  AnfSetam  very 
ragged — ^more  than  forty  of  them  without  shoes  * 
and  I  was  compelled  to  equip  thirty  recruits  from 
the  bodies  of  the'  slain !  On  reaching  ^Hvar 
Heights,  the  regiment  was  at  once  plae^  on  ao^ 
tive  duty,  and  we  formed  a  portion  of  the  advance 
on  Hancock's  reconnoissance.  Great  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies.  My  men 
have  been  sent  out,  even  witfun  the  past  ten  dajrs, 
on  nicket  without  overcoats,  coats,  or  blankets. 
So  it  has  been  with  half  the  army.  At  the  time 
this  report  is  written,  the  regiment  has  just  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  its  winter  dothing,  bat  is 
ready  for  march  or  battle.  Men  have  come  in 
from  hospital  and  firom  detached  service,  until 
three  hundred  can  again  be  taken  into  the  fi^d 

•        *•••••>• 
I  have  thus  presented  you  a  narrative  of  my 

regiment  for  its  first  year.    I  have  no  hesitation 

in  saying  it  had  had  less  recruits,  performed  more 

labor,  and  made  more  severe  marches  tiian  any 

regiment  from  the  State,  in  the  same  Ume ;  and, 

to  say  the  least,  has  fought  as  well.     In  what 

ever  position  placed,  in  battle  or  on  the  march ; 

enduring  hunger,  cold,  or  heat;  the  regiment  ham 

never  faltered — never  failed  to  do  its  duty.     A 

sense  of  obligation  to  my  officers  and  men,  for 

their  patience,  courage,  and  fortitude,  constndos 

me  to  bear  this  testimony  to  thetr  worth,  tdttd 
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their  character  as  brave  soldiers.  It  is  my  earn- 
est wish  that  those  who  are  left  of  us  may  live 
to  see  the  skiea  of  our  country  no  longer  dark- 
ened with  the  clouds  of  war,  but  radiant  and  glo- 
rious in  the  sunshine  of  peace ;  and  I  can  but 
feel  confident  that  our  native  State  will  honor 
and  cherish  the  names  of  those  gallant  soldiers 
who  have  so  nobly  sustained  and  brightened  her 
military  renown. 

I  am,  very  truly,  Edward  B.  Gross, 

OoloDel  fifth  Nei^^anpiUM  Voloalafln^ 

To  Hon.  N.  S.  Bbrrt, 

Gor«rnor  oC  Mew«HuD|pihIr«. 


Doc.  72. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IS  KENTUCKY. 

OmCUL  KEPORT  Of  OSST.  BUELL. 

General  L,  Thomai^  A^utanUQeMral  U,  S»  A,, 

Wdthinffton,  J).  0,  : 

Sir  :  It  is  due  to  the  army,  which  I  have  com- 
manded for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  perhaps 
due  to  myself,  that  I  should  make  a  circumstan- 
tial report  of  its  operations,  during  the  past  sum- 
m«r. 

Such  a  report  requires  data  not  now  at  hand, 
•nd  would  occupy  more  time  than  can  be  spared  at 
present  from  the  subject  of  more  immediate  in- 
terest, namely,  the  operations  from  Louisville 
against  the  r(A>el  forces  in  Kentucky,  under  the 
command  of  (xeneral  Brsgg.  I  therefore  com- 
mence this  report  from  t&t  period,  premising 
only  in  a  general  way,  that  my  attention  to  the 
condition  of  aflkirs  in  Kentucky  was  demanded : 
First,  By  the  minor  operations  of  <^e  enemy; 
which,  by  the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  had 
completely  severed  the  oommunicatiomi  of  my 
army,  and  left  it  at  a  distance  o?  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  base,  with  very  limited  supplies ; 
and,  Second,  By  the  formidable  invasion,  which 
]iot  only  threatened  the  permanent  occupation  of 
tile  State,  but  exposed  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  to  invasion. 

Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  Nashville, 
the  remainder  of  the  army  under  my  command 
was  put  in  march  for  Kentucky.  Tlie  reardivi- 
don  left  Nashville  on  the  fifteenth,  and  arrived 
at  Looisville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty miles,  on  the  twenty-nint^  of  September ; 
the  advance  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  particulars  of  the  march  will,  as  I  have 
said,  be  given  in  a  subsequent  report,  in  connec- 
tion With  other  matters. 

I  f<kmd,  in  and  about  the  city,  a  considerable 
force  of  raw  troops — ^hurriedly  thrown  in  from 
niinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  for  the  defence  of  the 
dty  against  the  formidable  force  that  had  invaded 
the  Slate  under  General  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith — 
under  the  command  of  Major-Oeneral  Nelson, 
whose  untimely  death  cannot  be  too  much  de- 
plored. These  troops  had  been  organised  into 
brigadea  and  divisions,  and  they  had  some  able 
i|M  •a^P^'ittkced  ofioen  bx  Generate  Boyle»  Jack* 


son,  Crafts,  Gilbert,  Terrill  and  others.  But  the 
troops  were  as  yet  undisciplined,  unprovided  with< 
suitable  artillery,  and  in  every  way  unfit  for  ac- 
tive operations  against  a  disciplined  foa  It  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  whole  force.  Thm 
was  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  intermixing  the 
new  troops  with  the  old,  wHhout  changing  the 
old  organization. 

The  troops  were  supplied  with  shoes  and  other 
essentials,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  need, 
among  them  certain  light  cooking  utensils,  which 
the  men  could  carry,  and  dispense  with  wagons, 
the  allowance  of  which  was  reduced  to  one  for 
eadi  regiment,  to  carry  a  few  necessary'  articles 
for  officere,  and  one  for  hospital  supplies,  besides 
the  ambulances. 

The  army  was  to  have  marched  on  the  thir^- 
flrst  of  September,  but  an  order,  which  was  sub<^ 
sequently  suspended,  relieving  me  firom  the  com*- 
mand,  delayed  the  movement  until  the  following 
day. 

The  army  marched  on  the  firet  ultimo,  in  five 
columns.  The  left  moved  towtrd  Frankfort,  to 
held  in  check  the  force  of  the  enemy  which  still 
remained  at  or  near  that  place;  the  other  col* 
umns,  mardiing  by  different  routes,  finally  fell, 
respectively,  into  Uie  roads  leading  frmn  Shep- 
herasville.  Mount*  Washington,  l^rfleld,  and 
Bloomfidd,  to  Banlstown,  where  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy^  under  General  Bragg,  was  known 
to  be — these  roads  converge  upon  Bardstown,  at 
an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees  from  each  other«, 

Skffinishlhg  witii  the  enemy's  cavalrjr  and  ar- 
tillery mariced  the  movement  fipom  each  ccAumn 
from  within  a  few  mHes  of  Louisville;  it  was 
more  stubborn  and  formidable  near  Bardstownt; 
but  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  in&ntry  retired  fix>m 
that  place  eight  houra  bdUra  our  arrival,  wfaea 
his  rear-guard  of  cavalry  and  artflloy  retreated 
after  a  sharp  engagement  with  my  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  and  skirmishing  wifli  the' enemy's  rear- 
guard continued  toward  Springfield. 

The  information  which  I  received  indicated 
that  the  enemy  would  oonoentrate  his  forces  at 
Danville. 

The  First  corps,  under  Major-General  MoCool^ 
was  therefore  ordered  to  march  from  Bloomfield 
on  Harrodsburgh ;  while  the  Second  eerps,  under 
Maf  or-General  Crittenden,  moved  on  the  Lebanon 
and  Danville  road,  which  passes  four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Perryville,  with  a  branch  to  the  bit* 
ter  place ;  and  the  Third  corps,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Pterryville. 

My  headquarters  moved  with  the  Third  or  cen^ 
tra  corps.  Mf^<Mr  Thomas,  second  in  command, 
accompanied  the  Seoond  or  rirht  corps. 

After  leaving  Bardstown,  I  learned  that  the 
force  of  Kirby  Smith  had  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Kentucky  Riv^  near  Salrisa,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  to  concentrate  either 
at  Harrodsburgh  or  PerryvUla  General  Mc- 
Cook's  route  was  thereforo  changed  from  Haiv 
rodsbuTgh  to  Perryville. 

The  centre  corps  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventh,  and  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
about  three  miles  firom  Perryville,  where. the  eiia» 
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mj  appeared  to  be  in  fon^.  The  adranced-guard 
under  Captain  Gay,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, supported  toward  evening  by  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  pressed  successfully  upon* the 
enemy^s  rear-guard,  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  against  a  somewhat  stubborn  opposition* 

The  whole  army  had  for  three  days  or  more 
suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  water ;  the  last  day 
particularly,  the  troops  and  animals  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly for  the  want  of  it,  and  firom  hot  weather 
and  dusty  roads. 

*  In  the  bed  of  Doctor*8  Creek,  a  tributarr  of 
Chaplin  River,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Perryville,  some  pools  of  water  were  discovered, 
of  which  the  enemy  showed  a  determination  to 
prevent  us  gaining  possession. 

The  Thirty-sixth  brigade,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Danid  McCook,  fh>m  General  Sheridan^s 
division,  was  ordered  forward  to  seize  and  hold  a 
commanding  position  which  covered  these  pools ; 
it  executed  the  order  that  night,  and  a  supply  of 
bad  water  was  secured  for  the  troops. 

On  discoveringf  that  the  enemy  was  concentrat- 
ing for  battle  at  Perryville,  I  sent  orders  on  the 
night  of  the  seventh  to  General  M^ook  and  Gen- 
eral Crittenden  to  march  at  three  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  so  as  to  take  position  respective- 
ly, as  early  as  possible,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  centre  corps,  the  commanders  themselves  to 
report  in  person  for  orders  on  their  arrival,  my 
intention  being  to  make  the  attack  that  day  if 
possible. 

The  orders  did  not  readi  General  McCook  un- 
til half-past  two  o'clock,  and  he  marched  at  flv& 
The  Second  corps  &iling  to  find  water  at  the 
place  where  it  was  expected  to  encamp  on  \he 
night  of  the  seventh,  had  to  move  off  the  road 
for  that  purpose,  and  consequenUy  was  some  six 
miles  or  more  further  off  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  orders  did  not  reach  it  in  time,  and  these 
two  causes  ddayed  its  arrival  several  hours. 
Still,  it  was  far  enough  advanced  to  have  been 
pressed  into  the  action  on  the  eighth,  if  the  neces- 
sity for  it  had  been  known  early  enough. 

The  engagement,  which  terminated  at  night 
the  previous  day,  was  renewed  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  by  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
drive  the  brigade  of  Colonel  McCook  fW)m  the 
position  taken  to  cover  the  water  in  Doctor's 
Credc  The  desigpi  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Mitchel  and  Sheridan 
were  moved  into  position  to  defeat  it,  and  hold 
the  ground  until  the  anny  was  prepared  to  at- 
tack in  force.  A  spirited  attack  was  made  on 
Colonel  McCook's  position,  and  was  handsomely 
repulsed.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the 
left  corps  arrived  on  the  Maxville  road. 

General  McCook-  was  instructed  to  get  ^t 
promptiy  into  position  on  the  left  of  the  centre 
corps,  and  to  make  a  reoonnoissance  to  his  front 
and  lefL  The  reconnoissance  had  been  continued 
by  Captain  Gay  toward  his  front  and  right,  and 
sharp  firing  with  artillery  was  then  going  on. 

I  had  somewhat  expected  an  attack  eariy  in 
the  morning  on  Gilberts  oorpa,  while  it  waa  iso- 


lated; but,  as  it  did  not  take  place,  no  formi- 
dable attack  was  apprehended  after  the  arrival  of 
the  left  corps.  The  disposition  of  the  troops 
was  made,  mainly,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  position  at  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  the  time  required  to  get  aii. 
the  troops  into  position,  after  the  unexpected  de 
lay,  would  probably  make  it  too  late  to  attack 
that  day. 

The  cannonading,  which  commenced  with  the 
partial  engagement  in  the  centre — followed  by 
the  reconnoissance  of  the  cavalry  under  Captain 
Gay — extended  toward  the  left,  and  became  brisk- 
er as  the  day  advanced ;  but  was  not  supposed 
to  proceed  from  any  serious  engagement,  as  no 
report  to  that  effect  was  received.  At  four  o'clock, 
however,  Major-General  McCook's  Aid-de-camp 
arrived,  and  reported  to  me  *^  that  the  General 
was  sustaining  a  severe  attack,  which  he  would 
not  be  able  to  withstand,  unless  reinforced ;  that 
hisfianks  were  already  giving  way."  He  added, 
to  my  astonishment :  ^^  That  the  left  corps  had  ac- 
tually been  engaged  in  a  severe  battle  for  several 
hours,  perhiqis  since  twelve  o'dodc"  It  was  so 
difficult  to  crodit  the  latter,  that  I  thought  there 
must  even  be  some  misapprehension  in  regwd  to 
the  folmer.  I  sent  word  to  him  that  I  should 
rely  on  his  being  able  to  hold  his  ground,  though 
I  should  probaUy  send  him  reeforcements. 

I  at  once  sent  orders  for  two  brigades  finom 
the  centre  corps— Schoepff's  division — to  move 
promptly  to  reinforce  the  left.  Orders  wera  also 
sent  to  General  Crittenden  to  move  a  division  in  to 
strengthen  the  centre,  and  to  move  with  the  rest 
of  his  corps  energetically  agamst  the  enemy's  1^ 
flank. 

The  distance  from  one  flank  of  the  army  to  the 
other  was  not,  perhaps,  less  than  six  miles,  and 
beforo  the  orders  could  be  delivered  and  the  r^t 
corps  make  the  attack,  night  came  on  and  ter- 
minated the  engagement 

The  roads  ^ing  fit>m  Maxville  and  Springfield 
enter  Perryville  at  an  snele  of  about  fifteen  de- 
grees with  each  other.  The  road  from  Lebanon 
runs  nearly  paralld  to  the  Springfield  road  to 
within  five  mues  of  Perryville,  and  then  forks,  the 
left-hand  fork  p;olng  to  Penyyille,  and  the  right 
oontinuing  straight  on  to  Banrille,  leaving  Perryf 
ville  four  miles  to  the  north.  Thero  is  idso  a  di» 
rect  road  firom  Penyville  to  Danville.  Perryville^ 
Danville,  and  Hsrrodsbiirgh  occupy  the  vertices 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  are  ten  miles  apart 
Salt  River  rises  midway  between  Perryville  and 
Danville,  and  runs  northward  two  miles  west  of 
Harrodsbui^gh.  Chaplin  Fork  rises  near,  and 
passes  through  Penyville,  bending  in  its  eearse 
so  as  to  run  obliquely  away  from  the  Maxville 
and  Perryville  road,  on  which  the  left  corps  ad- 
vanced. 

Doctor's  Creek,  running  north,  crosses  the  Per- 
ryville and  Springfield  road  at  right  angles,  about 
two  and  a  half  mUes  west  of  PenyviUe,  and  emp- 
ties into  Chaplin  Forkabout  three  mUes  fhNn  town. 
The  ground  bordering  the  Ohi^lin  is  hilly,  with 
alternate  patches  of  timber  and  cleared  land.  The 
hillSi  though  in  some  places  stecipi  ut  gsnenll^ 
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pmoticable  for  infimtrj  and  carafay,  and  in  many 
places  for  artilleir. 

.  The  ground  afforded  the  enemy  great  advan- 
t^es  for  attacking  a  force  on  the  Maxville  road, 
taken  in  the  act  of  forming,  ite  was  the  case  in 
the  battle  of  the  eighth. 

General  McGook's  line  was  nearly  parallel  with 
Chaplin  Fork,  the  right  resting  on  the  road,  and 
the  left  to  the  north  of  it  Two  of  General  Boas- 
seau^s  brigades,  the  Serenteenth,  under  Colonel 
Lytle,  and  the  Fourth,  under  Colonel  Harris,  were 
on  the  right ;  then  the  Thirty-third  brigade,  under 
General  Terrill,  of  Jackson's  divison ;  then  on  the 
extrraae  left  the  Twenty-eighth  brigade,  under 
Colonel  Starkweather  of  Rousseau's  diyisioa 

The  otl^er  brigade  of  Jackson's  division,  under 
Colonel  Webster,  was  at  first  in  the  rear  of  Rous- 
seau's two  right  brigades,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
battle  was  brought  mto  action  on  the  right  Gen- 
eral Gilbert's  corps  was  on  the  right  of  Rousseau's, 
but  the  space  between  them  was  somewhat  too 
great;  first,  Sheridan's  division,  then  Mitdhers 
and  Schoepff 's  in  reserve^  opposite  the  left  of  the 
corps. 

The  fight  commenced  early  in  the  day,  as  has 
been  described,  with  a  feeble  attack  on  the  centre 
corps ;  then  later,  the  attack  fell  with  severity 
and  pertinacity  on  Rousseau's  right  brigade ;  Uien, 
somewhat  later,  on  Terrill's  bri^ide,  and  on  Rous- 
seau's third  brigade  on  the  ezl^me  lefL  It  was 
successful  against  Terrill's  brigade,  composed  of 
new  regiments.  The  gallant  commander  of  the 
division.  General  J.  S.  Jackson,  was  killed  almost 
instantly.  The  heroic  young  Brigadier  Terrill 
lost  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  rally  his  troops,  and 
ten  pieces  of.his  artillery  were  left  on  the  ground ; 
tw«  of  tbem  were  carried  off  by  the  enemy  next 
morning;  the  rest  were  recovered. 

The  main  weight  of  the  battle  thus  fell  upon 
the  Third  divisicm,  under  (General  Rousseau. 

No  troops  could  have  met  it  with  more  heroism. 
The  left  brigade,  compelled  at  first  to  fall  back 
somewhat,  at  leneth  maintained  its  ground,  and 
repulsed  the  attack  at  that  point  Tudnc  advan- 
tage of  the  opening  between  Gilbert's  left  and 
Rousseau'^  right,  the  enemv  pressed  his  attack 
at  that  point  with  an  overwhelming  forca  Rous* 
seau's  nght  was  being  turned,  and  was  forced  to 
fiJl  back,  which  it  did  in  excellent  order,  until 
reinforced  bv  Gooding's  and  Steadman's  brigades 
from  Gilbertwi  corps,  when  the  enemy  was  repul- 
sed. That  result  was  also  promoted  by  the  fire 
which  the  artillery  of  Sheridan's  division  poured 
into  the  enemy's  left  flank. 

Simultaneously  with  the  heaviest  attack  on 
Rousseau's  division,  the  enemy  made  a  strong  at- 
tack on  Sheridan's  ri^ht  sheridan  was  rein- 
forced firom  Mitchel's  division  by  Colonel  Carlin's 
brigade,  which  charged  the  enemy  with  intrepid- 
ity, and  drove  him  through  the  town  to  his  posi- 
tion beyond,  capturing  in  the  town  two  caissons 
and  fifteen  wagons  loaded  with  ammunition,  and 
the  (^uard  that  was  with  them,  consisting  of  three 
offlcers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men. 
This  occurred  about  nightfidl,  which  terminated 
tfM  battle. 


The  corps  of  (General  Crittenden  closed  in, 
and  Wagner's  brigade  of  Wood's  division  bo- 
came  engl^;ed,  and  did  good  service  on  the  right 
of  Mitchel's  division,  but — ^knowing  nothing  of 
the  severity  of  the  fight  in  the  extreme  left— 
the  rest  of  the  corps  did  not  get  into  action. 

No  doubt  was  entertain^  that  the  enemv 
would  endeavor  to  hold  his  position.  Accord- 
ingly orders  were  sent  t9  the  commanders  of 
corps  to  be  prepared  to  attack  at  daylight  in  the 
mornine.  They  received  instructions,  m  person, 
at  my  headquarters  that  night,  except  General 
Crittenden,  for  whom  instructions  were  given 
to  M%jor- General  Thomas,  second  ii^  command. 

^  General  McCook  supposed,  from  indications  in 
his  front,  that  the  enemy  would  throw  a  formi* 
dable  force  against  his  corps,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orginal  attempt  to  turn  our  left.  He  represent- 
ed also  that  his  corps  was  very  much  crippled, 
the  new  division  of  General  Jackson  having,  in 
fact,  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  body.  He 
was  instructed  to  move  in  during  the  night  ai)d 
close  the  opening  between  his  right  and  General 
Gilbert's  left.  His  orders  for  the  following  day 
were  to  hold  his  position,  taking  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  that  the  events  of  the  day  migh^ 
present 

The  corps  of  Generals  Crittenden  and  Gilbert 
were  to  move  forward  at  six  o'clock  and  attack 
the  enemv's  front  and  left  flank. 

The  advance  the  following  morning,  in  pur- 
fmance  of  these  orders,  discovered  that  the  ene- 
my's main  body  had  retired  during  the  nisht, 
but  without  any  indications  of  haste  or  disorder, 
except  that  his  dead  and  many  of  his  wounded 
were  left  upon  the  field.  The  reoonnoissance 
during  the  day  showed  that  his  whole  force  bad 
fallen  back  on  Harrodsburgh,  where  the  indica- 
tions seemed  to  be  that  he  would  make  a  stand. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  form  any  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  operations  from  this  time,  particular- 
ly, without  considering  the  condition  of  the  two 
armies  and  the  probable  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

The  rebel  army  has  been  driven  from  the  IxMr- 
dera  of  Kentucky  without  a  decisive  batttle.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant force,  and  pursued  by  an  overwhelming 
one,  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  out 
patrols  and  gather  in  the  fragments  of  a  routed 
and  disorganized  army.  The  very  reverse  was 
the  case.  The  rebel  force  which  invaded  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  lowest  estimates,  has  been  rated 
at  from  fifty-five  thousand  to  sixty-five  thousand 
men. 

It  was  composed  of  veteran  troops,  well  armed, 
and  thoroughly  inured  to  hardship.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  its  march,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  all  who  came  within  reach  of  its  lines, 
attest  that  it  was  under  perfect  discipline.  It 
had  entered  Kentucky,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  holding  the  State;  its  commander  declared 
that  to  be  their  intention  to  the  last;  intercepted 
communications  disclosing  their  plans,  and  the 
disappointment  expressed  bv  the  Soulhem  press 
at  the  resulti  show  that  to  have  been  their  por- 
poae. 
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The  enterprise  certidnly  seemed  desperate,  but 
it  was  entered  upon  deliberately ;  was  conducted 
hj  the  best  talent  in  the  rebel  service,  a'nd  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  aban- 
doned lightly.  Some  mancBUvring  for  adran* 
tages,  and  one  decisive  battle  were  to  be  expect* 
ed,  before  Kentucky  could  be  rid  of  her  invaders. 
Every  thing  goes  to  show  that  the  final  ;^treat 
of  the  enemy  was  suddenly  determined  on,  and 
that  it  was  not  at  the  time  to'  be  calculated  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Any  movement  on  my  part,  solely  in  antici- 
pation of  it,  would  only  have  turned  the  enemy 
m  a  different  direction;  and  any  presumptuous 
attempt  to  capture  a  superior  force  by  detach- 
ments, would,  according  to  all  probabilities,  have 
been  more  likely  to  result  in  defeat  than  in  sue- 
oess. 

The  effective  force  which  advanced  on  Perry- 
viUe,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth,  under  my  com- 
mand, was  about  fifty-eight  thousand  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry.  Of  these  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  were  raw  troops,  with  very  little 
instruction  or  none  at  all.  The  reports  show  an 
actual  loss  of  upward  of  four  thousand  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  in  the  battle ;  which  would 
leave  the  effective  force  about  filly-four  thousand 
after  it  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  after  cross- 
ing Chaplin  River,  and  finding  the  enemy  had 
fallen  back,  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Sill's 
divi^on,  which  had  marched  to  Frankfort,  and 
which  had  been  ordered  to  join  tia  LawrencCfk 
burgh  and  Chaplintown,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Kirby  Smith's  force  had  marched  to  form  a 
junction  with  Bragg. 

That  division  in  the  march  from  Louisville, 
encountered  a  strong  outpost  of  the  enemy  on 
the  Frankfort  road  about  twelve  miles  out,  and 
skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  its  arrival  at 
Frankfort  It  was  followed  closely  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Qeneral  Dumont,  which  remaiined  at 
Frankfort  In  marching  fW)m  Frankfort  to  join 
the  main  body.  Sill's  division  was  attacked  near 
Lawrenceburgh  by  a  portion  of  Kirby  Smith's 
force,  which  it  drove  on,  and  then  continued  its 
march,  arriving  at  Perryville  on  the  evening  of 
the  eleventh.  Pending  its  arrival,  the  army  took 
position,  with  its  right  four  miles  from  Danville, 
its  centre  on  the  Perryville  and  Harrodsburgh 
pike,  and  the  left  near  Dicksville  on  the  roads 
converging  on  Harrodsburgh. 

On  the  eleventh,  three  brigades  fi*om  Critten- 
den's and  Gilbert's  corps,  irith  Gay's  and  Col- 
onel McCook's  cavalry  brigades,  were  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position.  He  was 
found  in  some  force  two  miles  south  of  Harrods- 
burgh, in  the  morning,  but  retired  daring  the 
day,  and  his  rear-guard  was  driven  out  in  the 
evening  with  the  loss  of  some  stores  and  abont 
one  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners,  mostly  side 
and  wounded. 

It  was  probable  he  would  retire  his  whole 
force  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  though  it  was  not 
certainly  ascertained  what  portion  of  it  had 
crossed  Dick's  River.  To  compel  him  at  once  to 
take  one  side  or  the  other,  and  either  give  battle 


on  this  side,  or  be  prevented  from  re-crossing  ta 
attack  our  communications,  when  a  move  waa 
made  to  turn  his  position,  the  left  corps  moved  on 
the  twelfth  to  Harrodsburgh,  (General  Sill's  divi- 
sion  hitving  arrived  the  night  before,)  the  right 
corps  moving  forward  and  resting  near  and  to 
the  left  of  Danville ;  and  the  centre  midway  on 
the  Danville  and  Harrodsburgh  road ;  while  a 
strong  reconnoissance  was  sent  forward  to  the 
crossing  of  Dick's  River.  The  enemy  was  found 
to  have  crossed  with  his  whole  force. 

The  ground  between  the  Kentucky  River  and 
Dick's  River,  as  a  military  position,  is  rendered 
almost  impregnable  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
rocky  cliffs  which  border  those  streams,  and 
which  are  only  passable  at  a  few  points  —  easily 
defended.  Such  is  the  character  of  Dick's  River 
from  its  mouth  to  where  the  Danville  and  Lex- 
ington road  crosses  it^  a  distance  of  n^ut  twelve 
miles. 

It  could  only  be  reached  by  turning  to  the 
south,  while  the  passes  to  the  west,  by  which 
our  lines  of  communication  would  be  exposed^ 
were  suitably  guarded.  The  army  was  moving 
with  that  view,  when  I  learned,  on  the  evening 
of  the  thirteenth  instant,  at  E^nville,  that  the 
enemy  was  retiring  from  his  position  toward  the 
south.  Pursuit  was  immediately  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  or  intercepting  him  if  hm 
should  attempt  to  pass  toward  Somerset 

General  Wood's  division  marched  at  twelve 
o'dook  that  night,  and  engaged  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry and  artiUery  at  Stanford  at  daylicht  Uie  next 
morning.  The  remainder  of  General  Gri ttenden's 
corps  and  General  McCook's  oorpa  followed  on 
that  road,  and  'General  Gilbert's  marched  on  the 
Lancaster  road.  The  enemy  kept  the  road  to- 
ward Cumberland  Gap,  opposing  with  cavalry 
and  artiUeiT  the  advance  of  both  the  pursuing 
columns,  which,  however,  advanced  steadily. 

At  Crab  Orchard  the  character  of  the  country 
suddenly  changes.  It  becomes  rough  and  bar* 
ran,  affording  scarcely  more  than  enough  corn 
for  its  sparse  population ;  and  the  road  passes 
through  defiles,  where  a  small  force  can  resist, 
with  great  effect,  a  large  one — ^where,  in  fiict,  the 
use  of  a  laige  force  is  impracticable.  The  little 
forage  the  country  afforded  wa^  donsnmed  by  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
subsist  any  considerable  number  of  aninyals.  The 
corps  of  Generals  Gilbert  send  MeCook  were  there- 
fore halted  at  Crab  Orchard,  while  that  of  G<aie- 
ral  Crittenden,  with  General  W.  S.  Smith's  divi- 
sion in  advance,  continued  the  pursuit  as  fkr  as 
London,  on  the  direct  road,  and  on  the  branch 
road  to  Manchester. 

I  have  not  received  the  formal  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  corps,  but  the  pursuit  was  con- 
ducted by  its  commander,  according  to  my  or- 
ders, with  iudgment  and  energy.  The  road  was 
cleared  of  the  trees  felled  across  it  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  rear-guard  attacked  successfully  at  several 
points.  Some  prisoners  were  taken,  and  about 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  'otiier  property, 
to  no  very  great  amount,  captured. 

It  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  pvrsnlt 
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beyond  London  ;  partly  because  it  was  impracti- 
cable in  a  manner  to  afford  any  material  advan- 
tage ;  partly,  because,  without  advantage,  it  took 
the  troops  out  of  the  way  when  they  were  likely 
to  be  required  elsewhere.  They  were  therefore 
promptly  turned  upon  other  routes  toward  Ten- 
nessee. A  portion  were  to  be  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  the  rest  at  Glasgow,  on  the  thirty-first  alt, 
ftnd  thence  continue  their  march  by  certain  routes. 
In  that  position  I  relinquished  the  command  of 
the  army,  on  the  thirtieth,  to  Major-General  Rose- 
crans,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  €ren- 
eral-in-Ohief. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  railroads  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  enemy,  and  suspended  for  two 
months,  had  been  repaired  as  mr  as  Bowling 
Green,  to  carry  forwanl  supplies. 

I  have  no  means,  at  this  time,  of  reporting  the 
casualties  that  occurred  in  the  minor  engage- 
ments or  skirmishes  that  took  place  daring  the 
campaign ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  justice 
to'  the  services  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  them,  as  the  subsequent  movement  of 
the  troops,  and  my  separation  from  them,  have 
prevented  me  from  obtaining  detailed  reports, 
except  concerning  the  battle  of  the  eighth.  The 
particulars  referred  to  outside  of  the  battle  are 
based. upon  the  brief  and  sometimes  oral  reports 
made  at  the  time,  and  are  unavoidably  less  com- 
j^ete  and  definite  than  I  could  wish.  For  the 
same  reason,  many  such  I  am  unable  to  mention 
at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  the  eighth,  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  commanders  go  much  more 
mto  detail  than  is  necessary  in  this  report,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  commend  them  to  your  considera- 
tion, especially  in  relation  to  the  services  of 
many  officers,  whose  names  are  not  herein  men- 
tioned. Where  I  have  mentioned  troops  by  the 
name  of  their  commander,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, I  wish  to  be  understood  as  commending 
him  for  their  good  conduct 

The  daily  services  of  officers  in  an  active  cam- 
paign, though  less  brilliant,  are  often  more  ardu- 
ous and  important  than  those  of  the  battle-field ; 
and  in  this  respect,  also,  the  commanders  of 
corps  —  Major-General  McOook,  Major-General 
Crittenden,  and  Brigadier-General  Gi>bert,  are 
entitled  to  my  thanks,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  Government  ^is  commendation  should  ex- 
tend, also,  to  many  other  officers  in  proportion 
to  their  responsibilities,  particularly  to  the  com- 
manders of  divisions. 

I  am  indebted  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
members  of  my  staff  for  their  assistance— espe- 
cially to  my  Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel  James  B.  Fry, 
whose  efficient  aid  I  have  had  during  the  whole 
peoiod  of  my  command  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  difficult  and  responsible  duty  of 
supplying  a  large  force  by  wagon  transportation 
over  a  line  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
WM  ably  performed  by  Captain  J.  G.  Chandler, 
Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Captain  Francis  Darr, 
Chief  Commissary. 

Captain  H.  C.  Bankhead,  Acting  Inspector- 
General,  Captain  J,  H.  Gilman,  Chief  of  Artillery  I 


and  Acting  Ordnance  Officer,  and  Captain  N. 
Michler,  of  Topographical  Engineers,  discharged 
their  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  At 
Perryville  they  were  active  and  useful  in  recon- 
noitring the  ground,  with  a  view  to  posting  troopa 
for  batUe.  Major  J.  M.  Wright^  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, Lieutenant  C.  L.  Fitzhugh,  Aid-de- 
Camp,  and  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Bu^h,  Aid-do-Camp, 
carried  my  orders  to  different  posts  during  the 
eighth,  and  at  all  times  perfbrmed  their  duties 
with  intelligence  and  zeaL 

The  duties  of  his  office  have  been  ably  and 
faithfully  perfbrmed  by  Surgeon  Robert  Murray, 
the  Medical  Director. 

The  intelligent  officers  of  the  signal  oorps^ 
Captain  Jesse  Merrill  and  Lieutenants  M«eker, 
Sheridan,  and  Fitch,  attached  to  my  headquarters, 
rendered  good  service  at  Perryville  and  other 
points.  I^vate  Oakford,  of  the  Anderson  Troop, 
in  carrying  orders  late  on  the  evening  of  tiie  eighth, 
fell  into  the  «iemy's  lines,  and  was  captured,  but 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  destroy  his  despatch- 
es. I  cannot  omit  to  make  honorable  mention  of 
the  Michigan  regiment  of  mechanics  and  engi- 
neers. It  has  not  only  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice in  its  appropriate  duties  during  the  past  year, 
but  at  Chaplin  Hills,  and  on  other  occasions,  it 
has,  in  whole  or  in  part,  gallantly  engaged  the 
enemy.  I  especially  commend  Colonel  Innes,, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunton,  and  Major  Hopkins, 
for  the  efficient  services  of  this  fine  r^;iment 
•  The  cavalry,  under  Colonel  John  Kennett, 
Foui^h  Ohio,  commanding  a  division;  Colonel 
Lewis  Zahm,  Third  Ohio,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade; Colonel  £.  L.  McOook,  Second  Indiana, 
commanding  a  brigade;  and  Captain  £.  Gay, 
commanding  a  brigade,  rendered  excellent  service. 
The  brigade  of  Captain  Gay  was  conducted  with 
gallantly  and  effect  by  that  officer,  at  Perryville, 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  other  brigades 
Were  not  in  the  battle,  but  came  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  on  other  occasions,  during  the  cam- 
paign. When  the  army  marched  on  Louisville 
they  were  left  on  the  south  side  of  Salt  River, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rennett,  to  es- 
cort the  train  of  tiie  army  fi-om  Bowling  Green, 
and  watch  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Bards- 
town. 

The  train  was  conducted  in  the  most  successful 
manner  by  Colonel  Zahm.  The  brigade  of  Colo- 
nel E.  L.  McCook  also  acquitted  itse&  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  A  portion  of  it,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R.  R.  Stewart,  of  the  Second  In- 
diana cavalry,  captured  Colonel  Crawford  and 
the  principal  part  of  his  regiment  of  Georgia  cav- 
alry, near  New-Haven,  on  the  twenly-ninth  of 
September. 

Colonel  Eennett,  with  Colonel  McCook^s  bri- 
gade, rejoined  the  army  at  Bardstown  on  ^e 
fifth;  Colonel  Zahm  marched  across  from  the 
mouth  of  Salt  River  to  join  the  column  at  Frank- 
fort, thence  to  the  main  body  at  Danville* 

The  campaign  whose  history  I  have  sketched, 
occupied  a  period  of  about  twenty  days.  The 
result  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words: 

An  army  prepared  for  the  conquest  and  occu* 
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pation  of  Kentucky,  with  full  knowledge  of  our 
means  of  resistance,  and  with  a  confident  expec- 
tation of  prevailing  over  them,  has  been  driven 
back,  baffled  and  dispirited,  from  the  borders  of 
the  State.  It  is  true,  that  only  one  serious  bat- 
tle has  been  fought,  and  that  was  incomplete  and 
less  decisive  than  it  might  have  been. 

That  it  was  qp  is  due  partly  to  unavoidable 
difficulties,  which  prevented  the  troops  marching 
on  different  roads  from  getting  upon  the  ground 
simultaneously ;  but  more  to  the  hd  that  I  was 
not  apprised  eariy  enough  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs on  my  left.  I  can  find  no  &ult  with  the 
former,  nor  am  I  disposed  at  this  time  to  censure 
the  latter,  thoi^h  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
a  grave  error.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  too  great  confi- 
dence of  the  General  commanding  the  left  corps, 
(Major-General  McCook,)  which  made  him  be- 
lieve that  he  could  manage  the  difficulty  without 
the  aid  or  control  of  his  commander. 

As  before  stated,  there  was  skirmishing  along 
the  whole  front,  but  after  a  certain  hour,  for  the 
reason  stated,  no  general  engagement  was  an- 
ticipated that  day,  and  no  sound  of  musketry 
reached  my  headauarters  by  which  the  sharpness 
of  the  action  on  the  left  could  be  known  or  even 
suspected;  and  when  the  fact  was  ascertained, 
it  was  too  late  to  do  more  than  throw  in  succor 
•  before  night  set  in.  But  although  this  lack  of 
information  was  attended  with  disappointment, 
and  unfortunate  consequences,  yet  the  unequal 
struggle  was  marked  by  no  disaster,  jind  con- 
spicuously displayed  the  courage  and  discSpltne 
of  the  troops. 

From  first  to  last,  I  suppose  four  or  five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  sick,  wounded,  and  well,  were 
taken ;  and  at  various  points  some  stores  and  pro- 
perty fell  into  our  hands,  among  them  twenty- 
five  thousand  barrels  pork,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon  abandoned  by  tne  enemy  at  Gamp  Dick 
Robinson.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  carried  off 
in  his  retreat  any  large  amount  of  stores ;  he  may 
have  sent  off  a  good  deal  from  first  to  last,  while 
he  was  in  quiet  occupation  of  so  much  of  the 
State. 

The  reports  show  a  loss  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  killed,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three  wounded,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  missing ;  total,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  iti  the  battle  of  the  eighth.  It  in- 
cluded many  valuable  lives.  The  loss  of  such 
men  as  James  P.  Jackson,  William  R.  Terrill, 
George  P.  Jouett,  George  Webster,  W.  P.  Gamp- 
bell,  Alexander  D.  Berryhill,  and  John  HarreU, 
would  be  mourned  in  any  army  and  any  cause 
where  true  manliness  and  earnest  devotion  are 
appreciated. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  reports  of  subordinate 
commanders,  as  far  as  received,  and  a  map  show- 
ing the  lines  of  operation  of  the  army. 

Major-General  Thomas  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand during  the  campaign,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  the  most  valuable  assistance. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedieat  servant^ 

D.  G.  B(jffLi«, 


Doc.  78. 
SECRETARY  STANTOJTS  REPORT. 

Wae  Dkpabtmbit,  Korember  ^,  1962. 

Sir:  That  portion  of  the  United  States  which 
is  now,  or  has  been  during  the  last  year,  the 
scene  of  military  operations  is  comprised  within 
ten  military  departments.  The  armies  operating 
in  these  departments,  according  to  recent  official 
returns,  constitute  a  force  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  three  hunted  and  thirty- 
six  officers  and  privates,  fully  armed  and  equip- 
ped. Since  the  date  of  the  returns  this  number 
has  been  increased  to  over  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  When  the  quotas  are  filled  up  the 
force  will  number  a  million  of  men,  and  the  esti- 
mates for  next  year  are  based  upon  that  number. 

The  Middle  department,  comprising  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New-Jersey,  and  Del- 
aware, and  the  department  of  Yirginia,  have 
been  the  scene  of  important  miUtary  operations, 
c6nceming  which  detailed  reports  have  not  yet 
been  made  by  the  commanding  generals  to  this 
department  Your  knowledge  of  the  eharacter 
and  results  of  these  operations  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  for  any  review  un61  the  final  re- 
ports are  made. 

The  preliminary  reports  of  Major-General  Mc- 
Clellan  of  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and  of 
the  battles  of  Antietam  and  SouUi-Mountain, 
and  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chie^  are  sub- 
mitted. 

The  communioitions  between  this  department 
and  the  respective  commanders  were  prepared 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  when- 
ever you  shall  be  pleased  to  give  your  sanction. 

The  report  of  General  Halleck,  the  €reneral4n- 
Ghie^  exhibits  the  operations  in  these  depart- 
ments since  the  twenty-third  of  July,  the  date 
at  which,  under  your  order,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  these  depart- 
ments have  not  equalled  in  their  results  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Government  and  the  public 
hope,  still  they  have  not  been  unproductive  of 
good  result  The  valor  of  our  troops  has  been 
displayed  upon  many  occasions,  and  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  their  officers  have  been  distinguished 
at  Yorktown,  Williamsburgfa*  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines's 
Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  Gross  Keys,  Cedar  Mountain, 
Ghantillv,  and  other  places  enumerated  in  the 
reports  herewith  submitted. 

The  invading  army  which  recently  threatened 
the  capital  and  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  driven  back  beyond  the  Rap- 
pahannock ;  Norfolk,  captured  by  Major-General 
Wool,  is  in  our  possession ;  Suffolk  and  York« 
town  are  held ;  a  strong  army  corps,  under  itK 
vigilant  and  efficient  commander,  Major-General 
Dix,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  threatens  and  harasses 
the  enemy ;  and,  what  is  especially  gratifying,  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  loyalty  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  cannot  be  shaken,  even  by  the  presh 
ence  of  a  rebel  army. 

The  offidal  reports  received  at  this  department 
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■how  that  the  military  operations  in  the  West 
during  the  past  year  have  been  both  active  and 
successful 

The  beginning  of  last  winter  found  the  rebel 
armies  of  Price  and  McGuUoch  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  north-western  portion  of  Missouri, 
while  many  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Our  forces 
were  concentrated  at  Rolla  and  Sedafia.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  could  be  driven  from  the  noHhem 
counties,  and  our  armies  redrganized,  active  op- 
erations were  commenced,  notwithstanding  the 
inclemency,  of  the  season  and  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads.  On  the  eighteenth  of  December  a 
considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  cut  off 
and  captured,  while  on  their  way  to  join  Price 
on  the  Osage  River.  The  forces  at  Rolla,  under 
General  Curtis,  moved  toward  Springfield,  which 
compelled  Price  to  fitll  back  into  Arlansas,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Van  Dom.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  on  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  of  March,  between,  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  enemy  and  General  Ourtis^s 
force,  in.  which  the  latter  gained  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory. 

The  gunboats,  under  Flag-OfScer  Foote,  and 
the  troops  at  Cairo,  under  General  Grant,  moved 
up  the  Tennessee  River  for  the  reduction  of 
Forts  Henrv  and  Donelson.  While  Grant's  troops 
were  marching  to  surround  the  former  place,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  gunboats  and  reduced  on 
the  sixth  of  February,  after  a  short  but  severe 
engagement  General  Grant  then  marched  across 
the  peninsula  and  attacked  Fort  Donelson.  Af- 
ter several  days'  hard  fighting  that  place  also 
capitulated  on  the  sixteenth,  with  its  armament 
and  garrison,  except  a  small  force  which  crossed 
the  Cumberland  in  the  night  and  effected  their 
escape.  This  victory  caused  the  immediate  evac- 
uation of  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville,  and  soon 
after  of  Columbus  and  the  greater  part  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 

While  Grant  and  Buell  were  concentrating 
their  armies  on  the  Tennessee  River,  near  the 
head  of  navigation  and  great  lines  of  railroad 
communication,  General  Pope  moved  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  captured  New-Mad- 
rid, and  crossing  the  river  below  the  enemy's 
batteries  on  and  near  Island  No.  10,  compelled 
the  garrison  to  capitulate  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  April  General  Grant  had  crossed  the 
Tennessee  and  taken  position  at  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing, in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  BuelL 

The  enemy  advanced  from  Corinth,  and  at- 
tacked Grant  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of 
!Apri1.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  continued 
till  dark,  the  left  of  ovar  line  being  driven  back 
neariy  to  the  river.  A  portion  of  Buell's  forces 
•rrivMl  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the  night, 
and  the  battle  was  resumed  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh. 

The  eaemy  were  driven  back  at  every  point, 
and  in  the  afternoon  fied  from  the  field,  leaving 
their  dead  and  many  of  their  wounded  in  our 
bands. 

fading  that  the  anaies  of  Price  aud  Van  Dom  I 


had  been  withdrawn  from  Arkansas  to  Corinth, 
and  all  the  available  troops  of  the  enemy  at  the 
South-West  concentrated  at  that  place,  orders 
were  sent  for  General  Pope  and  a  part  of  General 
Curtis's  troops  to  reenforceour  army  on  the  Ten- 
nessee.* The  latter  had  Ions  and  difficult  marches 
to  make,  and  did  not  rea(£  their  destination  till 
the  latter  part  of  May.  As  the  enemy's  position 
at  Corinth  was  strongly  fortified  tkv4  very  diffi- 
cult of  attack  at  that  season  of  the  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deep  marshes  by  which  it  was  siir* 
rounded.  General  Halleck,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  frtnn  Missouri,  ap- 
proached the  front  by  means  of  trenches,  and 
movable  forces  were  sent  out  to  cut  the  rail- 
roads on  the  flanks.  By  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  three  of  the  four  railroads  running  fi^m 
Corinth  had  been  destroyed,  and  heavy  batteries 
established  within  breaching  distance  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  ready  to  open  fire  the  next  mom<- 
ing.  The  enemy  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night, 
destroying  the  bridges  and  breaking  up  the  roads 
in  his  rear.  -  As  all  the  streams  were  bordered 
by  deep  and  impassable  marshes,  the  enemy 
could  not  be  pursued  without  rebuilding  the 
bridges  and  redpening  the  roads.  The  corps  of 
Buell  and  Pope  followed  the  enemy  about  fifty 
miles  into  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  capturing 
a  considerable  number  of  stragglers  and  desert- 
ers, when  the  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
to  discontinue  the  pursuit  The  reduction  of 
Corinth  caused  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Forts 
Pillow  and  Randolph  and  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  flotilla  and  ram-fleet  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  enemy's  gunboats,  opening  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Vicksburgh. 

Meanwhile  General  Curtis,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  marched  through  the  north-east 
part  of  Arkansas,  and,  after  several  successflil 
engagements,  reached  Helena,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  d^p6t  of  supplies  for  future  operations. 

General  Buell  had,  during  the  autumn  of  1861, 
collected  a  large  «force  at  Louisville  and  in  other 
parts  of  Kentucky.  While  his  main  army  ad- 
vanced toward  Bowline  Green,  General  Thomas's 
command  was  pushed  forward  to  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland. On  the  nineteenth  of  January  he  eor 
countered  the  forces  of  ZoUicoffer,  and  after  a 
severe  battle  at  Mill  Springs,  defeated  and  utterly 
routed  them.  On  the  evacuation  of  Bowling 
Green  and  Nashville,  General  Buell's  army  purr 
sued  the  enemy  to  Murfreesboro  and  Columbia, 
and  from  the  latter  place  the  main  body  was 
marched  to  Savannah  and  Pittsbui^h  Landing. 

The  great  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the 
South-West  being  at  this  time  concentrated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  the  division  of  General 
Mitchel  advanced  to  Decatur,  in  Alabama,  and 
afterward  occupied  most  of  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga.  The.  column  of  Gen- 
eral G.  W.  Morgan,  after  several  engagements 
with  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  took  possession  of  that  important  place. 
The  later  operations  in  the  West  are  described 
in  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief. 

Four  military  departments  are  now  organized 
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in  the  territory  where  these  operations  were  car- 
ried on,  namely,  the  departments  of  the  Ohio,  of 
the  Mississippi,  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Cum- 
b^land,  and  their  present  military  condition  will 
hereafter  be  noticed.* 

In  the  department  of  North«Carolina  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Miuor-General  Burnside,  by 
the  occupation  of  Roanoke  iHland,  Newborn,  and 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  struck  a  heary  blow, 
and  under  a  Military  Governor — the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Stanly — ^the  protection  of  the  laws  has  been 
extended  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  State, 
and  fiicility  afforded  for  ox^nizing  a  civil  govern- 
ment and  casting  off  the  rebel  yoke. 

In  the  department  of  the  South  active  opera- 
tions have  been  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  pre- 
sence of  yellow  fever,  and  by  the  death  of  Major- 
General  Mitchel,  the  late  gallant  commander  of 
that  department  A  premature  attack  upon 
Charleston  against  the  orders  of  the  then  com- 
mandini,  general,  resulted  in  the  failure  th^t  was 
apprehended  by  him.  The  capture  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski, by  Major-General  Hunter,  has  effectually 
closed  the  port  of  Savannah,  and  the  Government 
securely  holds  Hilton  Head  and  Beaufort  The 
enemy  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pickens,  and  other  portions  of  Florida  are  in  our 
occupation.  A  recent  expedition  along  the  coast 
was  attended  with  success,  detailed  in  the  report 
of  the  General-in-Chief. 

In  the  department  of  the  Gulf  the  operations 
of  Major-General  Butler  have  been  distinguished 
hy  great  energy  and  ability.  The  occupation  of 
New-Orleans  and  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  have  been  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  important  results  of  the  war.  The  period  is 
believed  to  be  not  far  distant  when  all  the  rebel 
forces  will  be  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  navigation  of  that  river  rendered 
secure. 

The  recent  operations  in  the  department  of  the 
Missouri  are  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  General- 
in-Chief.  Ther  State  of  Missouri  is  believed  to 
be  secure  against  any  aggression  by  the  enemy ; 
and  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  the  dispersion  of 
the  rebel  forces  will  enable  the  Military  Governor 
of  that  State  to  take  proper  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  United 
States  within  its  borders. 

The  department  of  the  North-West,  embracing 
the  States  of  lowa^  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Territory  of  Dakotah,  was  organized  for  the  emer- 
gency occasioned  by  an  Indian  outbreak,  and 
placed  under  command  of  Major-General  John 
Pope.  The  Indian  hostilities  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  further  trouble  from  that  source  is 
not  apprehended.  Such  force  as  may  be  deemed 
requisite  by  the  military  authorities  will  be  held 
in  readiness  for  any  sudden  necessity. 

The  Indian  hostilities  in  Minnesota,  by  whom- 
soever instigated,  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  more  than  usual  cruelty  and  outrage.  Heavy 
loHsos  in  property  are  said  to  have  been  endured 
by  the  inhabitant'^,  and  application  has  been 
made  to  the  department  for  compensation.  As 
it  has  no  funds  applicable  to  that  purpose,  nor 


authority  to  assess  the  damages,  the  subject  will 
require  Coneresaional  action*  Three  hundred 
captured  Indians  have  been  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial, and  their  sentence  of  death  is  now  under 
your  consideration. 

The  rebels,  under  Siblepr,  were  driven  from  the 
department  of  New-Mexico  by  General  Canby, 
and  the  force  in  that  department,  now  under 
command  of  General  Carlton,  will  b«  able  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  of  that  remote  territory. 

The  department  of  the  Pacific  has  been  free 
from  any  of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the  re- 
bellion, but  an  earnest  and  deep  sympathy  has 
been  manilbsted  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Pad- 
flo  States  in  support  of  the  Union  cause.  Volun- 
teers have  come  forward  to  fill  the  ranks  of  tiie 
army,  and  with  unparalleled  liberality  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  transmitted  by  humane  and 
loyal  citizens  of  California  for  the  relief  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  patriotic  loyal- 
ty of  our  brethren  on  the  Pacific,  thus  humanely 
exhibited,  evinces  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  Union,  and  their  willingness  to  share  the 
burden  of  maintaining  it  from  sea  to  sea. 

In  the  department  of  the  Ohio  the  invasion  of 
Kentucky  by  General  Bragg,  the  teq^ible  battle 
of  PerrysviUe,  and  the  escape  of  Bragg'a  army, 
were  events  that  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  moved  deeply  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  Western  States.  These 
events  are  about  to  undergo  investigation,  and 
when  the  causes  to  which  they  are  attributable 
are  judicially  ascertained,  they  will  be  laid  bo- 
fore  you  for  your  action.  Recent  events  prove 
that  whatever  hold  the  spirit  of  rebellion  may 
once  have  had  in  Kentucky,  it  is  now  to  l!e 
reckoned  as  a  State  loyal  and  stcadfiast  to  the 
Union. 

The  department  of  the  Tennessee  is  now  un- 
der command  of  Major-General  Grant  The  prin- 
cipal operations  in  that  department  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  are  detailed  in  the  report  of 
the  General-in-Chief.  Their  importance  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  occupation  of  Memphis — 
next  to  New-Orleans  the  principal  mart  on  the 
Mississippi— and  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures 
of  M%jor-General  Sherman,  commanding  there, 
have  opened  a  market  for  cotton  and  other  South- 
ern products,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are 
already  felt  in  the  reviving  conunerce  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  department  of  the  Cumberland,  embracing 
that  portion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  east  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  the  Cumberland  Ga^  was 
placed,  upon  the  removal  of  General  Buell,  in 
command  of  Major-General  Rosecrans.  Having 
a  well-disciplined  and  gallant  army  under  his 
command,  a  proper  degree  of  diligence  and  ao- 
tivity  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 

From  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  operations, 
it  is  apparent  that  whatever  disasters  our  arms 
may  have  suffered  at  particular  points,  a  great 
advance  has  nevertheless  been  made  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  When  it  bsgan,  the 
enemy  wore  in  possession  of  Norfolk,  and  every 
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port  of  the  Southern  coast  They  held  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Cairo  to  New-Orleans.  Now,  the 
blockaded  ports  of  Charleston  and  Mobile  only 
remain  to  them  on  the  seaboard ;  and  New-Or- 
leans and  Memphis  have  been  wrested  from 
them.  Their  possession  of  Vicksburgh  obstructs 
the  Mississippi,  but  it  is  to  them  of  no  commer- 
cial use.  Their  strongholds  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers  have  been  captured. 
General  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Military  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  holds  Nashville.  The  enemy  have 
been  driven  from  Kentucky,  West-Tennessee, 
Missouri,  part  of  Arkansas;  are  fleeing  before 
Grant  in  Mississippi,  and  all  their  hopes  of  Mary- 
land are  cut  ofL  In  commercial,  political,  and 
strategical  points  of  view,  more  success  has  at- 
tended the  Union  cause  than  was  ever  witnessed 
upon  80  large  a  theatre,  in  the  same  brief  period, 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 

The  Union  forces  are  now  in  the  field,  under 
able  commanders,  stronger  than  ever,  resolute 
and  eager  to  be  led  ag&inst  the  enemy,  and  to 
crush  the  rebellion  by  a  vigorous  winter  cam- 
pugn.  The  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
W  est  stand  ready  to  vie  with  each  other  in  quick- 
est and  heaviest  blows  against  the  enemy.  Taught 
by  experience  the  ruin  of  inaction  and  the  hazard 
of  delay,  a  spirit  of  earnest  activity  seems  to  per- 
Tade  the  forces  of  the  United  States  beyond  what 
has  hitherto  been  exhibited.  In  the  numerous 
battles  and  engagements  that  have  occurred,  our 
armies  in  general  display  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination that  should  inspire  ofiBcers  and  soldiers 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  government     Many 

fnllant  lives  have  been  lost,  and  many  brave  and 
istinguished  ofiScers  have  fallen.  For  the  dead 
deep  sorrow  is  felt  by  the  (Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  A  detailed  report  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field,  will  be  present- 
ed to  you  as  soon  as  ;ill  the  necessary  official  re- 
ports can  be  obtained.  Some  promotions  in 
reward  of  gallant  service  have  already  been  made 
from  the  ranks,  and  to  high  command;  others 
have  been  delayed  for  want  of  the  reports  of  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  in  order  that  promotion 
may  be  governed,  not  by  partiality  or  prejudice, 
but  upon  due  consideration  of  relative  merit  By 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  President  was  authorized  to  distribute 
two  thousand  medals  to  private  soldiers  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  From  different  specimens  a 
selection  had*  been  made,  and  the  medals  are  to 
be  ready  in  January  for  distribution. 

The  reports  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Quarter- 
master-General, Commissary-General,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  Paymaster-General,  and  Sur- 
geon-General, herewith  submitted,  show  the  oper- 
ations of  the  respective  bureaus  of  this  department 
during  the  past  year.  Some  of  them  contain 
details  and  information  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, ought  not  to  be  placed  by  publication  at 
present  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ever details  relating  to  the  public  security  con- 
tained in  these  reports^  and  not  herein  stated, 
a  D.  25. 


which  maybe  required  for  the  information  of 
Congress  or  Congressional  committeets,  will  be 
furnished  under  your  direction. 

The  Adjutant-General^s  office  is  charged,  among 
other  important  duties,  with  the  business  relatr 
ing  to  enlistments,  recruitine,  and  drafting  mili- 
tia. Under  your  calls  of  July  and  August  there 
are  already  in  the  field  over  four  hundred  and 
twenty*thousand  new  troops,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thousand  (899,000)  are  vol- 
unteers, three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
(882,000)  of  whom  have  volunteered  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  call  was  made  at  one  of  those  periods  of 
despondency  which  occur  in  every  national  strug* 
gle.  A  chief  hope  of  those  who  set  the  rebellion 
on  foot  was  for  aid  and  comfort  fi'om  disloyal 
sympathizers  in  the  Northern  Statbs,  whose  ef- 
forts were  relied  upon  to  divide  and  distract  the 
people  of  the  North,  ahd  prevent  them  fi'om  put- 
ting forth  their  whole  strength  to  preserve  the 
national  existence.  The  call  for  volunteers  and 
a  draft  of  the  militia  afforded  an  occasion  for 
disloyal  persons  to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes 
by  discouraging  enlistments,  and  encouraging  op- 
position to  &e  war  and  the  draft  of  soldiers  to 
carry  it  on. 

Ajnxiety  was  felt  in  some  States  at  the  proba- 
ble success  of  these  disloyal  practices,  and  the 
Government  was  urged  to  adopt  measures  of  pro- 
tection by  temporary  restraint  of  those  engaged 
in  these  hostile  acts.  To  that  end  Provost-Mar- 
shals were  appointed  for  some  of  the  States,  upon 
the  nomination  of  their  Governors,  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Executive,  and  the  writ 
of  hahectB  corpus  was  suspended  by  your  order. 
By  order  of  the  department,  arrests  were  forbid- 
den unless  authorized  by  the  State  Executive  or 
by  the  Judge- Advocate.  Some  instances  of  un- 
authorized arrests  have  occurred,  and  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  the  par- 
ties have  been  immediately  discharged.  By  a 
recent  order,  all  persons  arrested  for  discouraging 
enlistments,  or  for  disloyal  practices,  in  States 
where  the  quotas  of  volunteers  and  militia  are 
filled  up,  have  been  released.  Other  persons  ar- 
rested by  military  commanders  and  sent  from 
departments  where  their  presence  was  deemed 
dimgerous  to  the  public  safety,  have  .been  dis- 
charged upon  parole  to  be  of  good  behavior,  and 
do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

While  military  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  form 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  some  States,  the  dis- 
charge of  such  persons  is  complained  of  in  other 
States. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department  to  avoid 
any  encroachments  upon  individual  rights  as  far 
as  might  be  consistent  with  public  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  But  reflecting 
minds  will  perceive  that  no  greater  encourage- 
ment can  be  given  to  the  enemy,  no  more  danger- 
ous act  of  hostility  can  be  perpetrated  in  this 
war,  than  efforts  to  prevent  recruiting  and  enlist- 
ments for  the  armies,  upon  whose  strength  na- 
»tionai  existence  depends.     The  expectations  of 
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the  rebel  leaderii,  and  tHeir  sjinpathizers  in  loj* 
tti  States,  that  the  call  for  volunteers  iTould  not 
be  answered,  and  that  the  draft  could  pot  be  en- 
forced, hare  failed,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to 
damor  at  tiie  means  by  which  their  hopes  are 
frustrated,  and  to  strive  to  disarm  the  Govern- 
ment in  future,  if,  in  the  chances  of  war,  another 
occasion  for  increasing  the  military  force,  should 
arise. 

Beside  aiding  State  authorities  respecting  draft 
and  enlistment  another  important  duty  is  as- 
Rgned  to  the  Provost-Marshals.  The  array  re- 
turns and  the  report  of  the  General-in-Chief  show 
that  a  large  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  sol- 
diers who  are  drawing  pay  and  rations  are  im- 
properly absent  from  &eir  posts.  The  pursuit 
ef  such  persons,  and  tlunr  compulsory  return  to 
dutv,  is  a  neo^sary  fisnction  of  a  FVovost-Mar- 
shal,  and  such  number  only  as  may  be  required 
for  that  purpose  will  be  retained  in  the  service. 
The  pay  and  bounty  allowed  by  act  of  Congress 
to  recruits  have  ofered  strong  temptations  to 
practise  fraud  upon  the  Government  by  false  re^ 
turns  upon  the  muster-rolls,  and  false  dmrges 
ibr  subsistence.  Diligent  efTorts  are  being  made 
Ibr  the  detection  of  all  such  practices,  and  to  bring 
the  guilty  parties — some  of  whom  have  held  re- 
spectable stations  in  society — befbre  a  proper 
civil  or  military  tribunal  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  investigations  by  the  Judge- Advocate 
can  be  completed.  The  same  oourse  is  being 
pursued  in  respect  to  fraudulent  contractors  and 
disbursing  officers 

The  expenditures  fbr  enlistments,  recruiting, 
drilling,  and  sabsistence  of  volunteers,  regulars 
and  militia,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  twenty  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  ninety-nine 
Gcats,  ($20,692,282.09.) 

In  some  States  the  whole  quota  of  volunteers 
and  militia  called  fbr  was  entirely  filled  up  by 
volunteers  without  draft.  In  some  the  wh<^e 
nbmber  of  volunteers  was  raised,  and  a  part  of 
the  n^ilitia.  Other  States  are  deficient  in  volun- 
teers, and  have  not  yet  made  their  draft,  but 
have  taken  measures  for  that  purpose.  Illinois 
and  Iowa  have  furnished  more  volunteers  than 
their  quota  under  both  calls.  The  general  ac- 
quiescence of  all  tlvB  loyal  States  in  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  the  armies  and 
prosecute  the  war,  at  every  hazard,  to  final  suc- 
cess, proves  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  determination  to  maintain  its 
unity  and  uphold  its  authority  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  any 
forcible  opposition  to  the  draft  has  appeared,  it 
was  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  was  suppress- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  State  authorities,  through 
the  Provost-Marshals,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  general  Government 

The  advantage  of  filling  up  tiie  old  regiments 
is  shown  by  many  considerations.  Various  ex- 
pedients have  been  adopted  to  accomplish  that 
object  The  official  returns  show  that  since  the 
call  for  volunteers  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  (49,990)  recruits  have  been  add- 


ed to  the  old  regiments.  By  the  aid  of  seme 
legislation  it  is  hoped  that  this  important  object 
may  be  effectually  attained. 

The  Adjutant-GeneraVs  office  had  also  had 
charge  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners^  In  the 
month  of  JTuly  a  cartel  of  exduuige  was  arranged 

5r  General  John  A.  Dix,  on  Uie  part  of  ttie 
nited  States,  and  General  Hai  of  the  nb^ 
army,  under  which  lai^ge  numbers  of  prv«>nere 
of  war  have  been  excfaa^g;ed.  There  still  remain 
some  paroled  prisoners  Mlonging  to  the  United 
States  army  whose  exchange  wm  be  eff^ed  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

BxperiencB  has  shown  that  serious  defect* 
exist  in  the  militia  law,  which  should  be  prDmpt- 
\jr  remedied,  and  that  the  laws  in  relation  to 
volunteers  also  need  amendment  The  views  of 
the  department  on  these  subjects  will  be  connna- 
nicated  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con* 
gress.  The  patriotic  seal  and  efficient  aid  eordi- 
ally  rendered  by  the  respective  Governors  of  the 
loyal  States  in  the  laborious  and  oompiicaled 
duties  pertaining  to  raising  the  volunteers  and 
making  the  draft,  are  thankfully  acknowledge 
by  this  department 

One  of  the  principal  bureaus  of  this  depart- 
ment in  respect  to  the  amount  of  expenditure 
and  the  magnitude  of  operations,  as  well  as 
their  influence  upon  nulitary  movements,  is  that 
of  the  Quartermaster'^eneraL  His  able  and 
elaborate  report  will  be  found  worthy  of  your 
special  observation.  It  presents  a  general  state* 
ment  of  the  operations  of  tiie  department  under 
his  charge  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  dotfaing 
and  equipage  of  the  army ;  ul  that  relates  to  its 
shelter  in  camp,  in  barracks  or  on  the  march ; 
the  organization,  equipment  and  care  of  the  bi^- 
gige  and  supply  trains ;  the  purchase  and  char* 
ter  of  transports ;  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds ;  the  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  bridges,  railroads,  and  common 
roads;  the  supply  of  forage  for  the  army,  of 
horses  fbr  the  cavalry  and  artillery ;  of  harness, 
except  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery ;  of  wagons, 
ambulances,  hospital  transport-carts,  and  all  the 
vehicles  of  the  tntins,  except  artillery  carriages 
and  caissons ;  the  supply  of  labor  other  than  that 
of  troops ;  the  payment  of  soldiers  on  extra  duty ; 
the  erection  of  barracks,  hospitals  and  stables ; 
the  supply  of  tents ;  the  care  of  refhgees  and 
prisoners ;  and  generally  all  the  expenses  attend- 
mg  the  operations  and  movements  of  aa  army 
not  specifically  assigned  to  some  dther  depart- 
ment,  fall  within  &e  duties  of  the  Quarter* 
master's  department 

The  extent  of  tiie  issues  of  some  of  the  most 
important  materials  of  war  are  set  forth  in  tables 
attached  to  the  report  A  fbll  statement  of  tiie 
expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  is  given ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  the  array  is  reported  to 
have  been  successfully  and  promptiy  furnished 
with  all  supplies  which  it  is  the  dufy  of  the 
Quartermaster's  department  to  provide,  the  de> 
partment  has  not  had  at  its  command  facilities 
for  completing  as  promptiy  as  the  interest  of  the 
Qorwamont  and  of  the   officer   requires,  tiia. 
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examination  of  the  voluminoiis  a9Counts  of  its 
disbursing  agents. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  for  the  supply 
of  the  army  are  set  forth  in  the  report,  with  re- 
marks upon  the  means  of  reducing  expenditures, 
and  providing  for  a  more  speedy  settlement  or 
Accounts,  and  a  more  strict  accountability  for 
public  money  and  property. 

It  will  be  $ieen  that  the  Quartermaster's  de- 
partment upon  whifch,  under  the  law  of  seven- 
teenth July,  providing  for  the  employment  of 
colored  persons,  the  charge  of  such  persons  is 
chiefly  imposed,  ,has  not  found  itself  burdened 
with  their  care,  but  that  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
derived  valuable  &ld  irom  their  labor,  and  in  a 
eonSiderable  portion  of  its  field  of  operations  has 
thus  far  suffered  from  a  scant  rather  than  from 
too  great  a  supply  of  such  labof.      In  Louisiana^ 
where,  at  one  time,  there  were  apprehensions  of 
embarrassment  from  the  number  of  refugees,  the 
reserve  of  a  tract  of  rich  land  alon^  the  railroad 
to  BerwicVs  Bay,  opend  up  a  territory  irt  which 
many  thousands  can  be  profitably  employed,  if 
placed  under  proper  regulation  and  control.     At 
Port  Royal  such  persons  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  work  of  the  Quartermaster's 
department  and  in  cultivating  some  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  sea  islands  of  tne  coast,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  used  in  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  families.     In  the  operations  of  the 
armv  on  the  Jathes  River,  and  upon  the  I'otomac, 
in  tne  fortifications  Of  Washington,  and  as  labor- 
ers, teamsters,  hostlers,  inf.the  Unding  and  ship- 
ping of  stores,  they  have  been  of  great  service ; 
and  the  demand  for  their  labor  has  exceeded  the 
supply  available. 

The  successful  movements  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions by  sea^  the  tratrsportation  of  such  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  their  regular  supply  at  dis- 
tant points  of  the  coast,  afibrd  striking  proofs  of 
the  greatness  of  the  military  resources  of  the  na- 
tion. These  movements  have  been  upon  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude.  The  collection  of  the  vast 
armies  which  have  been  raised,  and  their  trans- 
port to  the  field  of  operation  in  so  brief  a  period, 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  extent 
of  our  system  of  steam  transport  by  railroad,- 
river,  and  sea.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  exercise  within  the  loyal  Stated  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  law  to  take  actual 
military  possession  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
The  various  companies  met  in  convention  in  this 
city,  and  united  in  proposing  a  uniform  tariff  for 
Government  transportation,  which  appears  just 
and  equitable,  and  they  have  performed  (ill  the 
services  required  of  them  by  the  department  with 
a  promptness,  efficiency,  and  cheerfulness  which 
do  honor  to  tne  patriotism  of  their  managers. 

Upon  the  railroads  within  the  sphere  of  active 
hostilities  the  war  has  borne  with  crushing  sb- 
Terity.  Some,  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and 
the  Missouri  railroads,  have,  with  great  energy, 
repaired  their  bridges,  restored  their  tracks,  and 
replaced  their  rolling  stock  at  their  own  expense. 
Ouiers,  abandoned  by  their  disloyal  owners  and 


managers,  have  bf»en  taken  possession  of,  and  re- 
paired, stpcked  and  managed  by  the  Quarter- 
master's department  These  works  have  in- 
volved great  expenditures,  but  they  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  less 
costly  than  the  preparation,  if  that  had  been 
possible,  of  any  other  sufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Quartermaster's  department  constructed 
during  the  fiscal  year  a  fleet  of  iron-clad  gun- 
boats and  of  steam  rams,  which  was  officered 
and  manned  by  the  JJavy  departQient  and  the 
War  department  conjointly,  and  yhich  has 
proved  most  efficient  as  an  aid  in  the  military 
opei^ations  which  restored  to  the  Government  the 
control  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
rivers.  Under  the  law  of  sixteenth  July  lastj 
the  gunboat  tfeet  has  been  entirely  transferred 
to  the  Navy  department.  The  fleet  of  steani 
rams  still  remains  in  charge  of  this  department. 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  the  increase  of  the 
force  in  the  Engineer,  Ordnance,  and  Quarter- 
master's departments  proposed  by  a  bin  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ninth 
of  July  last,  and  which  is  among  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  last  session.  It  is  believed  that, 
if  it  becomes  a  taw,  the  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  these  several  important  departments  of  the 
army  will  be  increased.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding more  rookn  for  the  records  and  examining 
officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  bureau  by  the 
extension  of  Winder's  Building  is  also  respect- 
fullv  suggested  to  your  attention. 

The  Con!imissary  of  Subsistence  reports  that 
the  armies  throughout  our  extensive  territory 
have  been  supplied  with  good  and  wholesome 
subsistence,  generally  by  advertisement  for  bids 
in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  St  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco.  Fresh  beef  has  generally  been 
supplied  to  our  armies  in  the  field  on  the  hoof, 
and  in  larger  proportion  of  the  ration  to  march- 
ing columns,  to  lessen,  as  fkr  as  possible,  the 
quantity  of  ta*ansportation  required.  The  troops 
on  the  coast  of  the  Garolinas,  and  at  the  Gulf 
posts,  including  New-Orleans,  have  received 
their  fresh  beef  by  shipment  nrom  New-York; 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  it  may 
be  procured  from  Texas. 

In  addition  to  the  troops,  subsistence  has 
been  furnished  to  all  political  prisoners  and 
prisoners  of  War,  to  a  large  numoer  of  contra- 
bands, and  to  the  suffering  Union  inhabitants' 
found  in  the  march  of  our  armies  in  the  confede* 
rate  States.  In 'a  late  report  of  the  General-in- 
Chief  to  this  department^  it  is  said  that  no  armies 
of  the  world  are  so  well  supplied  as  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Ordnance  bureau,  as  appears  from  the  re 
port  of  its  chiel^  has  displayed'  a  vigor  and  activity 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  department  Notwith' 
standing  the  extraordinary  demand  occasioned 
by  the  new  levies  and  enormous  loss  of  arms  by 
the  casualties  of  war,  and,  in  some  instances,  by 
the  misconduct  of  officers  and  men,  this  bureau 
has  supplied  every  call,  and  has  been  able  to  arm 
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over  four  hundred  thousand  new  troops  suddenly 
called  into  the  field.  The  first  class  of  arms  has 
been  apportioned  among  the  troops  of  the  re- 
spective States,  and  just  equality  of  distribution 
has  been  the  rule  of  the  department  A  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  respect  to  arms, 
and  often  with  little  reason.  The  department 
has  aimed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gratify  the  choice 
of  every  one,  and  where  that  could  not  be  done, 
the  troops  have  in  general  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  necessity  of-  the  case,  relying  on  the  depart- 
ment for  exchange  when  it  should  be  able  to 
make  one.  You  will  perceive,  by  the  report  as 
to  the  production  of  our  armories,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  place,  from  its  own  manufactories,  the 
best  arms  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier.  The 
report  also  shows  what  provision  has  been  made 
for  supplies  of  gunpowder,  saltpetre  materials, 
and  munitions  of  war  of  every  description. 

Every  means  the  country  affords  has  been  put 
forth  to  complete  the  armament  of  our  forts  and 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  harbors  and 
coasts,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  this  bureau. 
These  details  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  now 
stated,  and  the  legislation  required  by  this  branch 
of  the  service,  will,  by,  your  direction,  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
issues  by  the  Ordnance  department  include  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  field  and 
siege,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  six 
fortification  cannon,  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  gun-carriages,  caissons, 
mortar-beds,  travelling  forges  and  battery  wag- 
gons, one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  small  arms, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  sets  of  equipments  and 
accoutrements,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
million  nine  hundred  and  ninety  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition for  artillery  and  small  arms,  still  leaving 
large  supplies  of  ordnance  stores  at  the  arsenals 
and  depots.  The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
found  us  with  insufficient  supplies  for  the  forces 
thereby  rendered  necessary,  and  without  the 
means  of  their  immediate  procurement  from  our 
public  arsenals  and  the  private  manufactories, 
fitted  and  ready  for  such  work.  The  policy  of 
the  department  to  procure  all  such  supplies  of 
home  manufacture  could  not  be  rigidly  followed, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  purchases  and  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  in  order  to  meet  pressing  re- 
quirements. The  vast  demand,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up,  without  any  immediate  increase  of  the 
supply,  led  to  speculations  and  exorbitant  prices. 
On  a  report  from  the  Ordnance  bureau,  in  re- 
spect to  outstanding  contracts  for  arms,  I  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  investigate  these  matters, 
and  their  report  is  herewith  submitted.  The 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  procure 
such  supplies,  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  our 
public  arsenals  and  developing  the  private  sources 
of  home  manufacture,  will  soon  enable  this  de- 
partment * :  obtain  suppliers  of  this  description, 


independently  of  importations  fh>m  abroad,  and 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates. 

The  subject  of  arming  the  fortifications,  par- 
ticularly those  defending  the  harbors  of  our  prin> 
cipal  Atlantic  ports,  has  received  special  atten* 
tion,  and  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
department  have  been  applied  to  that  end,  so  far 
as  was  possible  and  consistent  with  meeting  other 
imperative  requirements.  In  consequence  of  the 
introduction  into  naval  warfare  of  iron-clad  ves- 
sels, comparatively  safe  from  the  effects  of  such 
batteries  as  had  heretofore  been  sufficient  to  guard 
effectually  against  the  passage  of  hostile  vessels, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  heavier  and  more 
powerful  ordnance.  The  whole  system  of  such 
armament  was  carefully  revised  and  amended  by 
a  board  of  the  most  experienced  and  competent 
officers,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  carry 
their  recommedations  into  effect 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  neces 
sity  of  providing  additional  means  for  the  stor 
age  and  preservation  of  ordnance  supplies,  as 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance. When  it  is  considered  that  we  have  now 
no  more  facilities  for  this  purpose  than  yrhan  our 
military  organization  included  an  army  of  not 
over  eighteen  thousand  men,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  far  more  ample  provision  of  such  facili- 
ties will  be  manifest  The  plan  for  this  purpose^ 
as  stated  in  the  report  from  the  Ordnance  bu- 
reau, is  believed  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised, and  by  no  means  too  extensive  in  its  pro- 
visions to  meet  our  absolute  wants  now  and  for 
the  future,  and  I  commend  it  for  favorable  con- 
sideration, «and  for  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary.  I  concur  also  with  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance in  his  remarks  relative  to  the  onerous  du- 
ties, considering  its  present  limited  number  of 
officers,  which  have  devolved  upon  that  branch 
of  the  service,  and  to  the  industry,  zeal,  and  fidel- 
ity with  which  those  duties  have  been  performed. 
They  are  deserving  of  the  measures  suggested 
for  their  recognition  and  reward. 

An  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  armories  at  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  and  Rock  Island.  By  order  of  this 
department,  the  selection  of  proper  sites  was  in- 
trusted to  Brigadier-General  Buckingham,  whose 
report,  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  is 
herewith  submitted.  Measures  to  procure  the 
needed  State  legislation  and  the  approval  of  title 
will  be  promptly  taken. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  the  necessities 
of  the  service  required  the  old  penitentiary  of 
this  District  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal,  and  by 
your  order,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the 
State  of  Xew-York,  and  the  penitentiary  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  arsenal 

The  attention  of  the  department  has  been 
earnestly  directed  to  the  forts  and  fortifications 
for  coast  and  harbor  defence.  A  personal  in- 
spection of  these  important  works  has  been 
made  by  General  Totten,  the  distinguished  Chiel 
of  Engineers.  The  grants  made  by  Congress 
for  fortifications,  at  its  last  session,  amounted  to 
five  million  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  thcvh 
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Band  dollars  for  permanent  works,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  temporary 
works.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  reports  that 
these  sums  admitted  of  very  material  progress 
being  made  at  most  of  the  important  forts  now 
in  process  of  construction.  This  has  been  real- 
ized in  a  number  of  instances,  and  in  all  decided 
advancement  has  been  effected.  Great  difficul- 
ties have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  materials  from  the  quarries,  stone-yards,  etc, 
owing  to  the  demands  made  by  the  war  upon 
the  classes  usually  employed  in  this  kind  of 
work.  Similar  trouble  has  been  encountered  in 
procuring  transportation  for  materials. 

Much  has  been  done  in  advancing  the  state  of 
readiness  of  our  fortifications  in  the  principal 
commercial  harbors  for  service,  in  preparing  for 
additional  guns,  in  providing  for  the  reception  of 
armament  of  very  large  calibre  in  the  existing 
batteries,  and  in  placing  all  in  effective  condition 
for  defence.  Like  measures  have  been  observed 
with  reference  to  naval  stations  and  our  frontiers 
srenei'allv 

A  report  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West-Point  is  submitted  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  officers  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  En- 
einecrs,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  its  Chiet 
have  been  almost  exclusively  on  duty  with  armies 
in  the  field,  engaged  in  surveys  and  reconnois- 
sances  connected  with  their  movements,  in  the 
collection  of  topogrjtphical  and  statistical  tnfor- 
tion,  and  in  the  construction  of  field-works,  bat- 
teries, intrenchments,  block-houses,  bridges,  and 
all  other  like  duties. 

The  survey  of  the  northern  and  north-western 
lakes  has  been  continued  durine  the  year,  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox 
Islands.  The  estimate  for  continuing  the  survey 
is  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents, 
differing  but  little  in  amount  fi^m  the  last  esti- 
mate. 

The  lake  harbor  works  are  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber. From  want  of  appropriations  by  Congress, 
no  work  has  been  done  at  any  of  them  during 
the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  St 
Clair  light-house  and  beacon,  and  at  Oswego  har- 
bor, New-York. 

The  general  estimate  for  the  completion  of  each 
harbor  work,  founded  upon  previous  inspections, 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  2,  of  the  report 
of  this  bureau. 

Claims  for  arrearages  for  harbors,  rivers,  roads, 
etc,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  are 
found  on  the  records  of  the  bureau.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  previous  annual  reports  for  an 
appropriation  for  their  payment,  on  the  approval 
of  ^e  War  Department  and  adjustment  by  the 
Treasury,  is  renewed. 

The  bridging  and  repairs  of  the  military  and 
emigrant  wagon  road  from  Fort  Walk  Walla,  on 
the  Columbia  River,  to  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, have  been  completed.  The  length  of  the 
nad  ia  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles.    The 


officer  in  charge  of  the  work  recommends  the 
sum  of  seventy  thousand  doUfvrs  be  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
route. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Acting  Pay- 
master-General^ that  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing the  thirtieth  of  June,  1862,  the  sum  of  five 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents  was  paid 
to  the  regular  troops,  that  ninety-one  million 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  were  paid  to 
volunteers,  and  that  thirty-eight  millioii  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  dollars  and  seven  cents  have 
been  paid  since  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1862.  The 
report  states  that  nearly  all  the  regiments  were 
paid  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  many  to  the  thir^ 
tieth  of  August — that  dome  delay  in  payment 
had  been  occasioned  by  want  of  funds,  but  it  is 
believed  that  all  will  soon  be  paid. 

By  the  death  of  Colonel  Lamed  a  vacancy 
was  occasioned  in  the  office  of  chief  of  this  bu- 
reau, which,  under  the  existing  law,  can  only  be 
filled  by  regular  promotion  from  the  corps.  In 
my  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service  requires  a 
wider  range  of  selection  for  this  most  important  * 
office.  The  vacancy  has  not  yet  been  filled,  in 
order  that^  by  a  change  of  the  law,  the  volunteer 
and  regular  service  may  be  open  to  selection  of 
such  persons  as  you  may  deem  most  competent 
for  the  duty. 

The  Surgeon-General's  report  affords  infonna- 
tion  in  respect  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
army.  It  also  shows  an  expenditure  of  the 
whole  appropriations  of  that  department,  amount- 
ing to  two  million  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars 
and  eighty-nine  cents,  ($2,445,894.89.)  The 
number  of  general  hospitals  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  The  number  of  patients  in  them  is 
fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  The  whole  number  under  medical  treat- 
ment is,  stated  to  be  not  short  of  ninety  thou- 
sand. 

The  Surgeon-General  represents  that  during 
the  past  year  there  has  been  no  epidemic  in  the 
army  of  any  severity ;  that  the  diseases  which 
affect  men  in  camp  have  been  kept  at  a  low  min- 
imum ;  that  scurvy  has  been  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented, and  that  there  have  been  but  a  few  victims 
of  yellow  fever.  * 

This  bureau  required  enlargement  and  reor- 
ganization in  many  particulars,  and  some  im- 
provements have  been  made.  Others  are  sug- 
gested which  require  careful  consideration. 

The  operations  of  the  surgical  department 
have  been  aided  by  humane  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. The  horrors  of  battle  have  been  as- 
suaged by  ministers  of  mercy,  and  it  is  worthy 
to  be  recorded  of  the  medical  profession  that 
their  services  have  been  voluntary  and  gratuitous- 
ly offered  on  every  occasion.  Relief  associations 
in  every  State  have  done  much  to  comfort  and 
assist  the  sick  and  wounded  in  camps  and  hospi- 
tals, and  their  vigilant  superintendence  has  per- 
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haps  operated  to  check  the  negligence,  ahuse, 
and  fraud  that  too  often  preyail  even  in  such 
institutions.  Religious  congregations  and  SQcie* 
ties  have  also  tendered  to  the  Government  their 
church  huildings  for  hospitals,  while  their  pastors 
have  ministered  to  the  patients.  These  mattcrjs 
are  proper  to  be  brought  to  your  notice,  because, 
while  war  stimulates  every  evil  passion,  the  vir- 
tue developed  in  this  great  strug^e  to  main- 
tain our  national  existence  should  not  pas^  un- 
noticed. 

The  report  of  M<gor  Meyer,  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
deserves  your  attention.  The  service  of  tnis 
corps  to  armies  in  the  field,  and  for  many  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes,  is  highly  estimated.  At 
present  it  is  without  distinct  organization,  and  is 
made  up  of  officers  detailed  from  other  branpbes 
of  service.  A  separate  organization  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  department  is 
due  to  Colonel  Stager,  Miyor  Kckert,  and  their 
assistants  of  the  Telegraph  Corps.  In  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  important  aid,  they  have  been  un- 
surpassed by  any  branch  of  the  service. 

With  this  presentation  of  the  past  operations 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  duty  required  of  mo  by  the  act  of 
Congress  to  make  i^n  annual  report  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  fulfilled.  It  is  seen  that  a  force  has 
been  placed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  command  of  the  Government,  to  maintain 
its  audiority,  more  mighty  in  all  the  elements  of 
warlike  power  than  was  ever  before  arrayed  un- 
der one  banner.  How  shall  that  force  be  em- 
ployed ?  To  smite  the  enemy  on  every  hand,  to 
attack  his  armies  and  strongholds,  to  occupy  his 
ports,  clear  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  of  his 
obstructions,  and  pause  not  until  he  is  subdued, 
is  our  plain  dutj.  Above  all,  it  is  our  duty  to 
disdain  no  legitimate  aid  that  may  save  the  lives 
of  our  gallant  soldiers,  diminish  their  labors, 
provide  for  their  wants,  and  lessen  the  burdens 
of  our  pebple.  ^ 

No  aphorism  is  more  universally  received,  than 
that  ^^  the  sole  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  make 
the  enem^  feel  the  evils  of  his  uniustice,  and  by 
his  sufferings  amend  his  ways ;  he  must,  thero- 
fore,  be  attacked  in  his  most  accessible  quarter.*' 
The  power  of  the  rebels  rests  upon  their  pecu- 
liar system  of  labor,  which  keeps  laborers  en 
their  plantations  to  support  owners  who  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  strength  to  destroy  our 
armies  and  destroy  our  Government  Whenever 
that  system  is  in  hostility  to  the  Goyemment^  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  those  conducting 
the  war  to  strike  down  the  system,  and  turn 
against  the  rebels  the  productive  power  that  up- 
holds the  insurrection.  Rightly  organized  in  the 
recovered  territory,  th^  laborers  of  the  rebel 
States  will  not  only  aid  in  holding  fortified  posi- 
tions, but  their  labor  will,  as  in  India,  fi-ee  the 
white  soldier  from  the  most  unwholesome  ex- 
posure of  the  South.  They  will  cultivate  the 
corn  and  forage,  which  will  feed  our  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses,  and  save  the  country  a  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  burden  now  attending  their 


purchase  and  transport  from  thi9  North.  Tliif 
cultivation  would  have  been  of  greater  advantag* 
to  us  on  the  south  eastern  coast  than  even  thai 
of  the  great  staple  of  the  Sea  Islands. 

Probably  the  people  who  remained  upon  tbes^ 
islands,  within  protection  of  our  armies,  could« 
under  wise  control,  have  supplied  all  thi)  forage 
needed  this  year  by  the  iorces  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  South.  The  full  ration  for  a  hora« 
weighs  twenty-six  pounds,  thi^t  of  a  soldier,  three 
pounds. 

An  army  well  organized  and  equipped  for  ac- 
tive oporat$on&  with  a  due  proportion  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  ha^g^age  trains,  will  have  not  les9 
than  one  horse  or  mule  to  every  four  soldiers ;  so 
that  the  weight  of  food  for  the  animals  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  rations  of  the  men. 

How  important  an  aid,  how  great  an  pcaaofay^ 
in  a  long  coi^test,  therefore,  would  ^ere  be  m 
raising  by  this  cheap  labor  the  grei^er  part  of 
the  forage  alone  for  the  Southern  departmpnt^ 
thus,  for  a  greater  portion  of  our  wants,  tnuifi- 
ferring  the  base  of  supplies,  now  at  New-York| 
to  Hilton  Head  or  Kew-Orleana^ 

The  department  has  found  it  difficult  to  tr^.n^ 
fer  this  labor  from  one  part  of  the  seat  of  war 
to  another.  Local  and  family  ties  seem  to  be 
very  strong  with  these  people,  and  with  all  their 
faith  in  the  power  and  good  will  of  our  military 
commanders,  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  vol- 
unteer laborers  to  leave  Port  Royal  for  oSier  d^ 
pots. 

A  population  of  four  millions  true  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union,  with  slight  assistance  froin 
the  army  will,  under  proper  r<^;ulation  and  gov- 
ernment, be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  hold- 
ing the  territory  once  recovered.  The  principal 
staples  of  the  South  are  the  product  exclusively 
of  their  labor.  If  protected  upon  the  lands  they 
have  heretofore  cultivated,  with  some  organiaa- 
tion,  and  with  support  from  small  detachments 
of  loyal  troops,  they  would  not  only  produce 
much  of  what  is  needed  to  feed  our  armies  and 
their  trains,  but  they  would  forever  cut  off  from 
the  refafl^n  the  resources  of  a  country  thus  oe- 
cupied. 

The  rebel  annies  move  with  ease  throuj^  por- 
tions of  the  Border  States,  living  upon  the  qoun- 
try  in  which  our  commanders  find  no  supplies. 
The  people  bring  forth  their  hoards  and  offer 
them  to  the  rebeU  for  sale  or  gift  Protect  the 
laboring,  population  whp  are  the  m^ority  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  South,  in  the  possession  of 
the  land  and  its  products,  and  this  great  advan- 
tage will,  for  whatever  portion  of  the  country  we 
occupy,  be  transferred  to  us.  As  soon  as  the 
coast  is  thoroughly  occupied^  and  the  people  ov- 
ganized,  trade  will  revive.  Cotton,  rice,  sagas; 
and  other  products  will  bp  exchanged  by  die  pn^ 
ducer  for  what  he  needs.  Their  wants  will  h^ 
supplied  direct  from  the  Northern  factories,  end 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  staples  will  enable 
them  to  pay  for  what  they  use.  A  perfectly  fr^e 
trade  may  thus  again  ^w  up  be^Y^een  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  with  greats  or  less  rs|ndi^ 
it  will  spread  over  the  whole  country  as  ow 
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Ibroes  suooMd  in  meetiog  uid  dispersing  the  rebel 
armies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  whole  country  ywhich 
formerly  produced  the  sea-island  cotton  is  now 
tb(Hroughly  restored  to  the  Union.  The  laborers 
are  there  —  the  soil  and  climate.  It  needs  only 
assurance  of  protection  to  revive  the  cultivation 
of  the  staple,  as  well  as  to  produce  vast  quantities 
of  corn  and  forage  for  our  troops.  Since  this  war 
piusi  be  conducted  by  marches  and  battles  And 
sieges,  why  neglect  the  best  means  to  make  them 
aucoessful  and  their  results  permanent  ?  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  thus  nr  the  portions  of 
territory  which,  once  recovered,  we  have  most 
firmly  held  are  precisely  those  in  which  tiie 
matest  prop(H;t^on  of  colored  men  are  found. 
By  their  assistance,  our  armies  will  be  abl^ 
laanently  to  operate  in  and  occupy  the  co 
and  in  labor  for  the  army,  in  raising  its  and 
own  supplies,  full  occupation  can  be  given  tkem, 
and  with  this  there  will  be  neither  occasion  nor 
tMttptation  to  theol  to  emigrate  to  a  northern  and 
less  congenial  climate. 

Judgine  by  experience,  no  colored  man  will 
leave  iSs  home  in  tl^  South,  if  protected  in  that 
home.  All  possibility  of  competition  from  negro 
labor  in  the  North  is  avoided  in  giving  colored 
men  protection  and  emplojrment  upon  the  soil 
which  they  have  thus  far  cultivated,  and  the 
xjght  to  which  has  been  vacated  by  the  original 
proprietors,  deeply  involved  in  the  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion.  No  great  territory  has  been 
permanently  reduced,  without  depriving  the  lead- 
ers of  its  people  of  their  lands  and  property.  It 
is  these  tluut  give  power  and  influence.  Few  men 
have  commanding  genius  and  talent  to  exercise 
dangerous  influenoe  over  their  fellow-men  with- 
out  the  adventitious  aid  of  money  and  property. 
By  striking  down  this  system  of  compulsory  labor 
wluch  enables  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  oon- 
tn^  Uie  resources  of  ^e  people,  the  rebellion 
would  die  of  itself. 

Under  no  circumstances  has  any  dispoation  to 
servile  insurrection  been  exhibited  by  Uie  colored 
population  in  any  Southern  State,  while  M^trong 
loyalty  to  the  Fedwal  (Government  his  feen  dis- 
played on  every  occasion,  and  against  every  dis- 
couragement. By  the  means  suggested,  rebel- 
lion nav  be  disarmed  and  subdued  swiftly  and 
efleotually,  and  the  lives  of  our  own  people  saved 
iirom  alai^^ter  on  the  battle-field.  By  the  occu- 
pation of  all  their  fbrta  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
sea-coast,  a  market  will  be  opened  in  every  rebel 
Stato  for  the  industry  of  our  people  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army,  and  also  of  a  loyal  popu- 
lation, in  exchange  fc»r  the  valuable  products  of 
their  labor.  Another  point  of  attack  is  bv  armed 
settlements  upon  the  vacant  government  lands  in 
Florida  and  Texas.  Thousands  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  are  impatiently  waiting  the 
signal  of  military  movement  to  plant  their  homes 
in  the  best  territory  of  this  continent,  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  Union,  as  loyal  States.  So  fiur 
firon  the  Southern  States  being  invincible,  no  en- 
eaiy  waa  ever  so  vulnerable,  if  the  means  at  hand 
«i»  iiBployed  sgainst  them.    If  your  proposition 


for  compensated  emancipation,  and  a  yt  luntary 
return  to  loyalty,  be  blindly  rejected,  still  the 
proper  application  of  the  means  at  command  ol 
the  Government  cannot  fail  to  accompiish  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  restoration  ol 
those  peaceful  relations  which  were  designed  to 
be  established  forever  on  this  continent  by  the 
Union  of  the  States. 

Edwix  1L  Stantoh, 

BteretWT' of  War. 

To  the  President 
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BOMBARDMENT  OP  FORT  HENRY. 

BVORT  or  BEia.-OSNIRAL  (SIBIL)  TILOHMAV.* 

FtotMTUuy  II,  ISOL 

^ol  W.  W,  MachaUf  A.  A.  General,  (7.  S,  Artny^ 

Bavling  Oreen: 

Sir  :  My  communication  of  (he  seventh  inst, 
sent  from  Fort  Henry,  having  announced  the 
fact  of  the  surrender  of  that  Fort  to  Commodore 
Foote,  of  the  Federal  Navy,  on  the  sixth  inst,  I 
have  now  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  details  of  the  action,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  marked  (A)  (B),  con* 
taining  list  of  officers  and  men  surrendered,  to- 
gether with  casualties,  etc 

On  Monday,  February  third,  (instant,^  in  com- 
pany with  Jugor  Gilmer,  of  the  engineers,  I 
completed  the  inspection  of  the  main  work,  as 
well  as  outworks  at  Fort  Heiman,  south  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  as  fi^  as  I  had  been  able  to  perfect 
them,  and  also,  the  main  work,  intrenched  camp, 
and  exterior  line  of  rifle-pits  at  Fort  Henry.  At 
ten  o*clock  a.  v.,  on  that  morning,  the  pickets  on 
both  sides  of  Tennessee  River,  extended  well  in 
our  front,  having  reported  no  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  I  left,  in  company  with  Major  Gilmer,  for 
Fort  Donelson,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting, 
with  him,  the  defences  of  that  place. 

Tuesday,  the  fourth  inst,  waa  spent  in  making 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  defences  at 
Fort  Donelson.  At  noon,  heard  heavy  firing  at 
Fort  Henry  for  half-an-hour.  At  four  o*clock 
P.M.,  a  courier  reached  me  from  Colonel  Heiman, 
at  Fort  Henry,  informing  me  that  the  enemy 
were  landing  in  strong  force  at  Bailey's  Ferry, 
three  mUes  below,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river. 

Delaying  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  give 
all  proper  orders  for  the  arrangement  of  matters 
at  Fort  Donelson,  I  left  with  an  escort  of  Ten- 
nessee cavalry,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  €kint^  for  Fort  Henry,  accompanied  by 
Mi^or  Gifaner — ^reaching  that  place  at  eleven  and 
a  half  p.ir..  I  soon  l^came  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  were  really  in  strong  force  at  Bailey*8 
Ferry,  with  every  indication  of  reinforcements 
imriving  constantly.  Colonel  Heiman,  of  the 
Tenth  Tennessee,  commanding  with  most  com« 
mendable  alacrity  and  good  judgment,  had 
thrown  forward,  to  the  outworks  covering  ths 
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Dover  road,  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  sup- 
ported by  a  detachment  from  the  Fourth  Missis- 
sippi regiment,  under  command  of  Captain  Red. 
Scouting  parties  of  cayalry,  operating  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  had  been  pushed  forward  to 
within  a  rery  short  distance  of  the  enemy's  lines. 
Without  a  moment*s  delay,  after  reaching  the 
Fort,  I  proceeded  to  arrange  the  arailable  force  to 
meet  whaterer  contingency  might  arise. 

The  First  brigade,  under  Colonel  Heiman,  was 
composed  of  the  Tenth  Tennessee,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McGavock  commanding;  Twenty-sev- 
enth Alabama,  under  Colonel  Hughes ;  the  Fortv- 
eighth  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  Vooi%ies ;  light 
battery  of  four  pieces,  commanded  by  CapUin 
Culbertson,  and  the  Tennessee  battalion  of  cav- 
alry, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gantt  Total 
officers  and  men,  1444.  The  Second  brigade, 
Colonel  Joseph  Drake,  Fourth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, commanding,  was  composed  of  the  Fourth 
Mississippi,  under  Major  Adair;  the  Fifteenth 
Arkansas,  Colonel  Gee ;  the  Fifty-first  Tennessee, 
Colonel  Browder ;  Alabama  battalion.  Major  Gar- 
vin ;  light  battery  of  three  pieces,  under  Captain 
Clare,  and  the  Alabama  battalion  of  cavalry. 
Captain  Milners's  company  of  cavalry,  with  Capt 
Padgett's  spy  company,  a  detachment  of  Rang- 
ers, under  acting  Captain  Melton.  Total,  officers 
and  men,  1215.  The  heavy  artillery,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Taylor,  numbering  seventy-five, 
were  placed  at  the  guns  in  Fort  Henry.  As  in- 
dicated, some  time  since,  to  the  general  com- 
manding department,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
hold  the  commanding  ground,  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee RivOT,  with  the  small  force  of  badly  armed 
men  at  my  command,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  all  my  defences  were  commanded  by 
the  high  ground  on  which  I  had  commenced  the 
construction  of  Fort  Heiman,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  trust  to  the  fact  that  the  extremely  bad  roads 
leading  to  that  point  would  prevent  the  movement 
of  heavy  guns  by  the  enemy,  by  which  I  might 
be  annoyed ;  and,  leaving  the  Alabama  battalion 
of  cavalry  and  Captain  Pad^tt*s  spy  company 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  nver,  transferred  the 
force  encamped  on  that  side  to  the  opposite  bank. 
At  the  time  of  receiving  the  first  intimation  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Forty-eighth  and 
Fifty-first  Tennessee  regiments  having  only  just 
reported,  were  encamped  at  Danville,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Sandy,  and  had  to  be  moved  from 
five  to  twenty  miles,  in  order  to  reach  Fort  Henry. 
This  movement,  together  with  the  transfer  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Alabama  and  Fifteenth  Arkan- 
sas regiments  from  Fort  Heiman  across  the  river, 
was  all  perfected  by  five  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  the  enemy  was  plainly  to  be  seen  at 
Bailey's  Ferry,  three  miles  below.  The  large 
number  of  heavy  transports  reported  by  our 
scouts  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
were  there  in  force,  even  at  that  time,  'and  U\e 
arrival  every  hour  of  additional  boats  showed 
conclusively  that  I  should  be  engaged  with  a 
*  heavy  force  by  land,  whilst  the  presence  of  seven 
SunbiDatft.   mounting  fifty-four  guns,  indicated 


plainly  that  a  joint  attack  was  contemplated  by 
land  and  water. 

On  leaving  Fort  Donelson,  I  ordered  Colonel 
Head  to  hold  his  own  and  Colonel  Suggs'c  /egi* 
ment  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning, 
with  three  days'  cooked  rations,  and  witiiout 
camp  equipage  or  wagon  train  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept enough  to  carry  the  surplus  ammunition. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  I  ordered  him,  in 
case  nothing  more  had  been  heard  ftom  theooun- 
try  below,  on  the  Cumberland,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  my  messenger,  indicating  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  invest  Fort  Donel* 
don,  to  move  out  with  the  two  regiments,  and  the 
two  pieces  of  artillery/  and  take#posttion  at  the 
Furnace,  half-way  on  the  Dover  road  to  Fort 
Jlenry — ^the  force  embraced  in  this  order  was 
about  seven  hundred  and  fif^  men — ^fco  act  as 
drcftmstanoes  might  dictate.  Thus  matters  stood 
at  nine  a.m.  on  tl^  morning  of  the  fiitlL 

The  wretched  military  position  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  the  small  force  at  my  disposal,  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  avail  myself  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  system  of  outworks,  built  with 
the' hope  of  being  reinforced  in  time,  and  com* 
pelled  me  to  determine  to  concentrate  my  efforts 
by  land,  within  the  rifle-pits  suirounding  the 
Tenth  Tennessee  and  Fourth  Mississippi  regi* 
ments,  in  case  I  deemed  it  possible  to  do  more 
than  to  operate  solely  against  the  attack  by  the 
river.  Accordingly,  my  entire  command  was 
paraded,  and  placed  in  the  rifle-pits  around  the 
above  camps,  and  minute  instructicms  given, 
not  only  to  brigades,  bat  to  regiments  and  com- 
panies, as  to  the  exact  ground  each  was  to  fHxa* 
py.  Seconded  by  the  able  assistance  of  Major 
Gilmer,  of  the  engineers,  of  whose  valuable  ser- 
vices I  thus  early  take  pleasure  in  speaking,  and 
by  Colonels  Heiman  and  Drake,  every  thing  was 
arranged  to  make  a  formidable  resistance  againat 
any  thing  like  fair  odds.  It  was  known  to  me, 
on  the  day  before,  that  the  enemy  had  reconnoi- 
tred the  roads  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  from 
Bailey's  Ferry,  by  way  of  Iron  Mountain  Fur* 
nace,  and  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  fifth,  I  sent 
forward  from  Fort  Henry  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party  of  cavaliy.  They  had  not  advanced  more 
than  one  and  a  half  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy  when  they  enoounteved  their  reoonnmt- 
ring  party.  Our  cavalry  charged  them  in  gallant 
style,  upon  which  the  enemy's  cavalry  fell  back, 
with  a  loss  of  only  one  man  on  each  side. 

Very  soon  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  ad- 
vance-guard, composed  of  a  regiment  of  infantnr 
and  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  was  met,  npon  which 
our  cavalry  retreated.  On  receipt  of  this  news, 
I  moved  out  in  person  with  five  companies  of  the 
Tenth  Tennessee,  five  companies  of  the  Fourth 
Mississippi,  and  fifty  cavalry,  ordering  at  the 
same  time  two  additional  companies  of  in&ntiy 
to  support  Captain  Red  at  the  outworks.  Upoc 
advancing  well  to  the  front  I  found  that  the  ene- 
my had  retired.  I  returned  to  camp  at  five  >.ii^ 
leaving  Captain  Red  reinforced  at  the  outworks. 
The  enemy  were  again  reenfbrced  by  the  anivsl 
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of  a  large  number  of  transports.    At  night  the 
pickets  from  the  west  bank  reported  the  landing 
of  troops  on  that  side,  opposite  Bailej's  Fjsrry, 
their  advance  pickets  having  been  met  one  and 
a.  half  miles  from  the  river.     I  at  once  ordered 
Captain  Hubbard,  of  the  Alabama  cavalry,  to 
take  fifty  men,  and,  if  possible,  surprise  them. 
The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  rain  having 
commenced  to  fall  in  torrents,   preven^ted  any 
thing  being  accomplished.    Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth.  Captain  Padgett  reported  the  arrival 
of  five  additional  transports  over  night,  and  the 
landing  of  a  large  force  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river^at  the  point  indicated  above.    From  that 
time  up  to  nine  o'clock,  it  appeared  as  though 
the  force  on  the  east  bank  was  again  reinforced, 
which  was  subsequently  proven  to  be  true.    The 
movements  of  the  fleet  of  gunboats  at  an  early 
hour  prevented  any  communication,  except  by  a 
light  barge,  with  the  ^v^tern  bank,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  A.M.  it  was  plain  that  the  boats  intended 
to  engage  the  Fort  with  their  entire  forces,  aided 
by  an  attack  on  our  right  and  left  flanks  from 
the  two  land  forces  in  overwhelming  numbera 
To  understand  properly  the  difficulties  of  my 
position,  it  is  right  that  I  should  explain  fiilly 
the  unfortunate  location  of  Fort  Henry,  in  refer- 
ence  to  resistance  by  a  small  force  against  an  at- 
tack by  land  cooperating  with  the  gunboats,  as 
well  as  its  disadvantages  in  even  an  engagement 
with  boats  alone.  )he  entire  Fort,  together  with 
the  intrenched  camp  spoken  of,  is  enfiladed  from 
three  or  four  pomts  on  the  opposite  shore,  whilst 
three  points  on  the  eastern  bank  completely  com- 
mand them  both,  all  at  easy  cannon  range.  At  the 
flame  time  the  intrenched  camp,  arrane^  as  it  was 
in  the  best  possible  manner  to  meet  the  case,  was 
two  thirds  of  it  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  fire  of  the  gunboats.    The  history  of  military 
engineering  records  no  parallel  to  this  case.  Points 
wiUiin  a  few  miles  of  it,  possessing  great  advan- 
tages and  few  disadvantages,  were  totally  ne- 
glected, and  a  location  fixed  upon,  without  one 
redeeming  feature,  or  filling  one  of  the  many 
requirements  of  a  site  for  a  work  such  as  Fort 
Henry.    The  work  itself  was  well  built ;  it  was 
completed   long  before  I  took  command,  but 
strengthened  greatly  by  myself  in  building  em- 
brasures and  epaulements  of  sand-bags.     An 
enemy  had  but  to  use  their  most  common  sense 
in  obtuning  the  advantage  of  high  water,  as  was 
the  case,  to  have  complete  and  entire  control  of 
the  position.    I  am  guilty  of  no  act  of  injustice 
in  this  frank  avowal  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  myself,  as  well  as  by  all  other  officers  who 
luive  become  familiar  with  the  location  of  Fort 
Henry.    Nor  do  I  desire  the  defects  of  location 
to  have  an  undue  influence  in  directing  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  the  sixth  inst 
The  Fort  was  built  when  I  took  charge,  and  I  had 
no  time  to  build  anew.     With  this  seeming  di- 
gression, rendered  necessary,  as  t  believe,  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  whole  affair,  I  will 
proceed  with  the  details  of  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  tho  troops  under  my  command.    By 
tea  o'clock  a.]l,  on  the  sixth,  the  movements  of 


the  gunboats  and  land  force  indicated  an  imme* 
diate  engagement,  and  in  such  force  as  gave  me 
no  room  ter  change  my  previously  conceived 
opinions  as  to  what,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  be  my  course. 

The  case  stood  thus :  I  had  at  my  command  a 
grand  total  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten 
men,  only  one  third  of  whom  had  been  at  idl  dis- 
ciplined or  well-armed.  The  high  water  in  the 
river  filling  the  sloughs,  gave  me  but  one  route 
oa  which  to  retire,  if  necessary,  and  that  route 
for  some  distance,  in  direction,  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  over  roada 
well-nigh  impassable  for  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in« 
ikutry. 

The  enemy  4iad  seven  gunboats,  with  an  arma- 
ment of  fifty-four  guns,  to  engage  the  eleven  guns 
at  Fort  Henry. 

'  General  Grant  was  moving  up  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  from  his  landing  three  miles  below,  with 
a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  verified  after- 
ward by  his  .own  statement;  whilst  General 
Smith,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  moving  up 
the  west  bank  to  take  a  position  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards,  which  would  enable  him  to 
enfilade  my  entire  works.  The  hopes,  (founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had 
reconnoitred  on  the  two.  previous  days  thorough- 
ly the  several  roads  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,) 
that  a  portion  only  of  the  limd  force  would  coop- 
erate with  the  gunboats  in  an  attack  on  the  Fort, 
wer^  dispelled,  and  but  little  time  left  me  to  meet 
this  change  in  the  circumstances  which  surround- 
ed me.  I  argued  thus:  Fort  Doqelson  might 
possibly  be  held,  if  properly  reinforced,  even 
though  Fort  Henry  should  fall,  but  the  reverse 
of  this  proposition  was  not  true.  The  force  at 
Fort  Henry  was  necessary  to  aid  Fort  Donelson, 
either  in  making  a  successful  defence,  or  in  hold- 
ing it  long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
new  disposition  of  the  entire  army  fix>m  Bowling 
Green  to  Columbus,  which  would  necessarily 
follow  the  breaking  of  our  centre,  resting  on  Forts 
Donelson  and  Henry.  The  latter  alternative  was 
all  that  I  deemed  possible.  I  knew  that  reen- 
forcements  were  difficult  to  be  had,  and  that  un- 
less sent  in  such  force  as  to  make  the  defence 
certain,  which  I  did  not  believe  practicable,  the 
fate  of  our  right  wing  at  Bowling  Green  depend* 
ed  upon  a  concentration  of  my  entire  division  on 
Fort  Donelson,  and  the  holding  of  that  place  as 
long  as  possible,  trusting  that  the  delay  by  an 
action  at  Fort  Henry  would  give  time  for  such 
reenforcement  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reach  a  point  suffidenUy  near  Donelson  to 
codperate  with  my  division  by  getting  to  the 
rear  and  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  control  the  roads,  over  which  a 
safe  retreat  might  be  effected.  I  hesitated  not  a 
moment  My  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  re- 
moved of  necessity,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  gun- 
boats, to  the  outworks,  could  not  meet  the  ene- 
my there.  My  only  chance  was  to  delay  the  en- 
emy every  moment  possible,  and  retire  the  com- 
mand, now  outside  the  main  work,  toward  Fort 
Donelson,  resolving  to  suffer  as  little  loss  as  pes- 
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Bib]«.  I  retained  only  the  heavy  artillery  com- 
pany to  fight  the  giuift,  and  gave  the  order  to 
eofflmeoGe  the  movement  at  once.  At  a  quarter 
past  ten  oVlack,  Lieutenant  McGavock  srnit  a 
messenger  to  me,  stating  that  our  pickets  report- 
ed General  Grant  approaching  rapidly,  and  with- 
in half  [^  mile  of  the  advance- work,  and  move- 
ments on  the  west  bank  indicated  that  General 
Smith  was  fast  approaching  also. 

The  enemy,  ignorant  of  any  movement  of  my 
main  body,  but  knowing  that  they  could  not  en- 
gage them  behind  our  intrenched  camp,  until 
^Pter  the  Fort  was  reduced,  or  the  gunboats  re- 
tired, without  bi»ng  themselves  exposed  tQ  the 
fire  of  the  latter,  took  a  position  north  of  the 
forks  of  the  Dover  road  fn  a  dense  wood^  (my  or- 
der being  to  retreat  by  way  of  Stewart  road,)  to 
await  the  result  At  eleven  a.m.,  the  flotilla  m* 
sumed  their  Hne  of  battle.  I  had  no  hope  of 
being  able  successfuUv  to  defend  the  Fort  against 
such  overwhelmmg  odds,  both  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  in  calibre  of  guns.  My  object  was  to 
save  the  main  body  by  delajring  matters  as  long 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  I  bent  every  efibrt 
At  forty ^ve  minutes  past  eleven  a.m.,  the  enemy 
opened  from  their  gunboats  on  the  Fort  I  waited 
a  few  moments  until  the  effects  of  the  fii^^t  shots 
of  the  enemy  were  fully  appreciated  I  ^en  gave 
the  order  to  return  the  fire,  which  was  gallantly 
responded  to  by  the  brave  little  band  under  my 
command.  The  enemy  with  great  deliberation, 
steadily  closed  upon  the  fort,  firing  venr  wild  until 
within  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards.  The  cool 
deliberatiou  of  our  men  told  firom  the  first  shot 
fired  with  tremendous  effeoi  At  twenty-five 
minutes  of  one  o*clock  p.m.,  the  bursting  of  our 
twenty-four-pounder  rifie^n  disabled  every  man 
at  the  piece. 

This  great  loss  was  to  us  in  a  degree  made  up 
by  our  disabling  entirely  the  Essex  gunboa^ 
which  immediately  floated  down-stream.  ^  Imme- 
diately after  the  loss  of  this  valuable  gun,  we 
sustained  (mother  loss  still  greater,  in  the  olosing 
up  of  the  vent  of  the  ten-inch  columbiad,  render- 
ing that  gun  perfectly  useless,  and  defying  all  ef- 
forts to  redpen  it 

The  fire  on  both  sides  was  now  perfectly  ter- 
rific. The  enemy's  entire  force  was  engaged, 
doing  ua  but  litUe  harm,  whilst  our  shot  fell  with 
unerring  certainty  upon  theo^  and  with  stunning 
effect  At  this  tio^e  a  question  presented  itself 
to  me,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  embar- 
msttneni  The  moment  had  arrived  when  I 
should  join  the  main  body  of  troops  retiring  to- 
ward Fort  Donelson,  the  iwfety  of  which  depend- 
ed upon  a  protracted  defence  cf  the  Fort  It  was 
equally  plam,  that  the  gallant  men  working  the 
batteries,  (for  the  first  time  under  fire,)  witti  all 
their  heroism,  needed  my  presence.  Colonel  Hei- 
man,  the  next  in  command,  had  returned  to  the 
Fort  for  instructions.  The  men  working  the 
heavy  guns  were  becoming  exhausted  with  the 
mpid  firing.  Another  gun  became  useless  by  an 
aoddcnt,  and  yet  another  by  the  explosion  of  a 
BbeU  Immediately  alter  striking  the  muzzle,  in- 
TOiviag  the  death  of  two  men,  and  disabling  sev- 


eral others.  The  effect  of  mv  absence,  at  such  a 
critical  moment,  would  have  been  disastrous.  At 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  of  my  officers 
and  men,  I  determined  to  remain,  and  ordered 
Colonel  Ileiman  to  join  his  command  and  keep 
up  the  retreat  in  good  order,  whilst  I  would  fight 
the  guns  as  long  as  one  was  left,  and  sacriBoa 
myself  to  save  the  main  body  of  my  froops.  No 
sooner  was  this  decision  made  known,  than  new 
energy  was  infused  The  enemy  closed  upon  tb« 
Fort  to  within  mx  hundred  yardis,  improving  werw 
much  in  their  fire,  which  now  began  to  tell  with 
great  effect  upon  the  parapets,  whilst  the  fire  froin 
our  guns  (now  reduced  to  seven)  was  returned 
with  such  deliberation  aqd  judgment  that  W9 
scarcely  missed  a  shot  A  second  one  of  the 
gunboats  retired,  but  I  believe  was  brought  into 
action  again.  At  one  o'clock  ten  minutes,  so 
completely  broken  down  were  ^le  men,  that  but 
for  the  fhct  that  four  onli^  of  our  guns  were  thea 
really  serviceablo—I  could  not  well  have  worked 
a  greater  number.  The  fire  was  still  continued 
with  great  energy  and  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
enemy's  boats.  At  half-past  one  o^dodc,  I  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  thirty-two-pounders  to  re- 
lieve the  chief  of  that  piece,  who  had  wcvked  it 
with  great  effect  from  the  banning  of  the  ac- 
tion. I  gave  the  flag-ship  Cincinnati  two  shots, 
which  had  the  effect  to  check  a  movement  in- 
tended to  enfilade  the  only  gun  now  left  meb 

It  was  now  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  enemy 
were  breaching  the  Fort  directly  in  front  oi  our 
guns,  and  that  I  could  not  mucn  longer  sustain 
their  fire  without  an  ui^ustifiable  exposure  of  the 
Taluable  lives  of  the  men  who  had  so  nobly  aeo* 
ended  me  in  the  unequal  struggle.  Several  of  my 
officers,  M^jer  Gilmer  among  the  number,  now 
suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  taking  Uie  sub* 
jeet  of  a  surrender  into  consideration^ 

Every  moment,  I  knew,  was  <^  vast  iqipori- 
anoe  to  those  retreating  on  Fort  Dopelson,  and  I 
declined,  hoping  to  find  men  enough  at  hand  to 
continue  awhile  longer  the  fire  now  so  destructive 
to  the  enemy.  In  this  I  was  disappointed.  My 
next  e£Ebrt  was  to  try  the  exMriment  of  a  flag  oif 
truee,  which  I  waved  firom  the  parapets  myself 
This  was  predsely  at  ten  minutes  before  two 
o'doek  ?.K.  The  flag  was  not  noticed,  I  presume^ 
from  the  dense  smoke  that  enveloped  it,  and  leap- 
ing again  into  the  Fort,  I  continued  the  fire  for 
five  minutes,  when,  with  the  advice  of  my  brother 
officers,  I  ordered  the  flag  to  be  lowered,  after  an 
engagement  of  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  with 
such  an  unequal  force. 

The  surrender  was  made  to  Flag-Officer  Footer 
represented  by  Captain  Stemble,  commanding 
gunboat  Cincinnati,  and  was  qualified  by  the  sin- 
gle condition  that  all  officers  should  retain  their 
side-arms,  that  both  officers  and  men  should  be 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration  due  pria* 
oners  of  war,  which  was  promptly  and  graoeful- 
ly  acceded  to  by  Commodore  Foote. 

The  retreat  of  the  main  body  was  effected  in 
good  order,  though  involving  the  loss  of  about 
twenty  prisoners,  who,  from  sickness  and  other 
eauaesi  were  unable  to  encounter  the  heavy  roodflL 
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The  rear  of  the  anoy  was  Qv^rtaken  uX  a  disjbai^ce 
of  sopic  three  miles  from  Fort  Henry  by  a  bpdy 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  on  being  engagied  by 
f  small  body  of  oiir  men,  under  Major  Garving, 
were  repulsed  and  retired.  This  fact  alon»  sho^s 
the  necessity  qt  the  policy  pursued  by  me  in 
protractin|^  uxe  defence  of  the  Fort  ^  long  as  pps- 
^ble — ^which  only  could  ^^Y^^  ^^^  d^'^®  ^7  ^ 
consenting  to  stand  by  the  brave  little  band.  No 
loss  If  as  sustained  by  our  troops  in  this  affair 
with  the  enemy*  I  have  understood  from  the 
prisoners,  that  several  pieces  of  artillery  also  were 
lost,  it  being  entirely  impossible  to  move  them 
over  fouf  or  fiv^  miles  with  the  indifferent  teams 
attached  to  them. 

The  entire  absence  of  tn^isportaUoa  rendered 
any  attempt  to  move  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
regiments  impossible.  This  may  be  r^arded  as 
fortunate,  as  the  roads  i^ere  utterly  imp^^sable, 
not  only  from  therains,  but  the  backwater  of  the 
Tennessee  Biv^. 

A  small  amount  of  quartermaster's  and  com- 
missary stores,  togpthsr  with  what  w^  left  of 
ti^e  ordnance  stores,  were  lost  to  us ;  also  the 
tf^nts  of  the  Alabami^  regiment  were  left  on  ^e 
west  bank  of  the  river,  uie  gunboats  prey^iUng 
an  opportunity  to  cross  them  over.    Our  casual- 
ties may  be  reported  strictly  as  follows :  killed 
by  the  enemy*  two;  wounded  severely  by  the 
enemy,  three,  (one  since  dead ;)  wounded  slightly 
.  by  the  enemy,  two ;  killed  by  premature  explo- 
sion, tlv'O ;  wounded  seriously  by  premature  ex- 
plosion, one ;  slightly  wounded,  one ;  temporarily 
disabled  by  explosion  of  rifle-gun,  five ;  making 
total    killed,  five ;    seriously   wounded,  tbsee ; 
slightly  irounded,  three ;  disabled,  five ;  missin|;, 
five ;  total  casualties,  tweoty-ona    The  total  cas- 
ualties of  the  enemy  were  stated,  in  my  presanee 
on  the  following  morning,  to  be  seyenty-tiiree, 
including  one  officer  of  E^sex  killed,  and  Ci^- 
tain  Porter,  commanding  Essex,  badly  scalded. 
The  enemy  report  the  number  of  shot  that 
struck  their  vessels  to  hav§  been  seventy-ibur, 
twenty-eight  of  which  strudc  the  fla^-ship  Oin- 
cinnad^  so  disabling  her  as  to  oompd  hrar  to  re- 
turn to  Cairo.     The  Essex  received  twenty-two 
shots,  one  of  which  passed,  we  know,  entirely 
through  the  ship,  dpening  one  of  her  boilers  and 
taking  off  the  head  of  Captain  Porter's  aid-de- 
camp.   Several  shots  passed  entirdy  through 
the  Cincinnati,  whilst  her  nt^derworks  wore  com- 
pletely riddleo. 

The  weak  points  in  all  their  vessels  were 
known  to  us,  and  the  cool  precision  of  our  firing 
developed  them,  showing  conclusively  that  this 
class  of  boats,  though  formidable,  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  even  the  thirty-two  pounders,  much 
less  the  twenty-four  calibre  rifle-shot^  or  that  of 
the  ten-inch  columbiad.  It  should'  be  remember- 
ed that  these  results  were  principally  from  no 
heavier  metal  than  ^he  ordinary  thirty-two 
pounders  using  solid  shot  fired  at  point-blank, 
giyii^  vessels  all  the  advantages  of  its  peculiar 
stmcture,  with  planes  meeting  this  fire  at  an^s 
of  Ibrty-five  degrees.  The  immense  area  fonniD\g 
what  may  be  called  the  roof  is  in  every  respect 


vulnerable  to  either  a  plunging  fire  from  even 
thirty-two  pounders  or  a  curved  line  of  fire  from 
heavy  guns.  In  the  latter  case  shells  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  shot 

confident  of  having  performed  my  whole  dut^ 
to  my  government  in  the  det^dice  of  Fort  HpTj*y, 
with  the  totally  inadequate  means  at  my  disposal, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  |n  support  of  the  views 
before  expressed.  The  reasons  for  the  line  of 
policy  pursued  by  ipe,  are,  to  my  mind,  convinc- 

Against  such  overwhelming  odds  as  sixteen 
thousand  well-armed  men,  (exclusive  of  the  force 
on  the  gunboats,)  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  badly  anned  in  the  field,  and  fiflr-four 
heavy  guns  against  eleven  medium  ones  in  the 
Fort,  no  tactics  or  bravery  could  avail.  The 
rapid  movements  of  the  enemy,  with  every  facili- 
ty at  their  command,  rendered  the  defence  from 
the  beginning,  a  hopeless  one.  I  succeeded  in 
doing  9yen  more  than  was  to  be  hoped  for  at 
first  X  not  only  saved  my  entire  command  out- 
side the  Fort,  but  damaged,  materially,  the  flotilla 
of  the  enemy,  dcxnonstratiiig  thoroughly  a  prob- 
lem of  infinite  value  to  us  in  the  future.  Had  I 
been  r^enforced  so  as  to  have  justified  my  meet-v 
ing  the  enemy  at  the  advanced  works,  I  might 
have  made  good  the  land  defence  on  the  east 
bank.  I  make  no  inquiry  as  to  why  I  was  not, 
for  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
my  commanding  general. 

The  elements  even  were  against  us,  and  hac 
the  enemy  delayed  his  attack  a  few  days,  wi<t 
the  river  rising,  ope  third  of  the  entire  fortifica*- 
tion  (alrcAdy  affected  by  it)  would  have  been 
washed  away,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  works  would  have  been  untenable  by  reason 
of  the  d^pth  of  water  over  the  whole  interior  por- 
tion. 

The  number  of  officers  surrendered  (see  paper 
marked  A)  was  twelve.  The  number  of  non- 
pommissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  f'ort  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  (see  paper  marked  B) 
was  sixty-six,  whilst  the  number  in  hospital-boat 
(Patton)  was  (see  paper  marked  C)  sixteen. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  honorable 
mention  of  all  the  officers  and  men  under  my 
command.  To  Capt  Taylor  of  the  artillery,  and 
the  offipers  of  his  corps,  Lieuts.  Watts  and 
Weller ;  to  Capt  G.  R  G.  Jones,  in  command  of 
the  right  battery :  to  Capts.  Miller  and  Hayden 
of  the  enffineers ;  to  A.  A.  A.  General  McComico ; 
to  Capt  ll.  L.  Jones,  Brigade  Quartermaster ;  to 
Capt  McLaughlin,  Quartermaster  Tenth  Tennes- 
see, and  to  Surgeons  Yoorhies  and  Horton.  of 
the  Tenth  Tennessee,  the  thanks  of  the  wnole 
country  are  due  for  their  consummate  devotion 
to  our  hu;h  and  holy  clause.  To  Sergeants  John ' 
Jones,  Iiallum,  Cubine,  and  Selkirk;  to  Corpo- 
rals Capass,  Cavin,  and  Ken  fro,  in  charee  of 
guns,  as  well  as  to  all  the  men,  I  feel  a  large 
debt  is  due  for  their  briivery  and  efficiency,  7n 
working  the  heavy  guns  so  long  and  so  efficient- 
ly. Officers  and  men  alike  seemed  actuated  by 
one  spirit,  that  of  devotion  to  a  cause  in  whicn 
was  involved  *4ife,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
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happiness."  Every  blow  struck  was  aimed  by 
cool  heads,  supported  by  strong  arms  and  honest 
hearts.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  OoL  A. 
Heiman,  commanding  Tenth  Tennessee  regiment, 
to  give  this  testimony  of  my  high  appreciation  of 
him  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man,  due  to  his  gallant 
regiment,  both  officers  and  men.  I  place  them 
second  to  no  regiment  I  have  seen  in  the  army. 

To  Capt  Dixon  of  the  engineers,  I  owe,  as  does 
the  whole  country,  my  special  acknowledgments 
of  his  ability  and  unceasing  energies.  Under  his 
immediate  eye,  were  all  the  works  proposed  by 
myself  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Heiman  executed, 
whilst  his  fruitfulness  in  resources  to  meet  the 
many  disadvantages  of  position,  alone  enabled  us 
to  combat  its  difficulties  successfully. 

To  Lieut  Watts,  of  the  heavy  artillery,  as  act- 
ing ordnance  officer  at  Fort  Henry,  I  owe  this 
special  notice  of  the  admirable  condition  of  the 
ordnance  department  at  this  post  Lieut  Watts 
is  the  coolest  officer  under  fire  I  ever  met  with. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  marked 
courtesy  and  consideration  of  Flag-Officer  Foote 
of  the  Federal  navy,  of  Capt  Stemble  and  the 
other  naval  officers  to  myself,  officers,  and  men. 
Their  gallant  bearing  during  the  action,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  brave  and  therefore  generous  foe. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Llovd  Tilghman, 

Brig.-Ckn.  Oommandlng. 

Ed.  a.  Palfred. 

A.  *  t  G.  OmGi,  Angiut  29, 1869. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  REPORT. 

RiCBMOSD,  AagoftS,  IStt. 

My  attention  having  been  called,  since  writing 
the  above  report,  to  certain  statements  made  in 
the  somewhat  unofficial  reports  of  the  battles  at 
Fort  Donelson,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  fortifications  at  that  place,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  I  deem  it  highly 
proper  to  protect  my  own,  as  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command,  and 
place  the  facts  of  the  case  on  record. 

Nearly  broken  down  by  incessant  work  from 
the  middle  of  June,  in  organizing  and  perfecting 
the  first  Kentucky  brigade,  and  in  remodelling 
the  brigade,  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  I  was  not  in  the 
best  condition,  so  late  as  iheJifUenth  of  Decem- 
ber, to  commence  in  a  new  field  of  operations, 
and  work  into  perfect  shape  fL  third  brigade,  and 
carry  on  the  system  of  fortifications  on  both  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  necessary  for  the  im- 
portant line  intrusted  to  my  care.  The  facts  6f 
the  case  are  simply  these:  On  reaching  Fort 
Donelson  the  middle  of  December,  I  found  at  my 
disposal  six  u;idisciplined  companies  of  infantry, 
with  an  unorganized  light  battery.  Whilst  a 
ttinall  water  battery  of  two  light  guns  constituted 
the  available  river  defence.  Four  thirty-two- 
pounders  had  becfti  rightly  placed,  but  were  not 
available.  By  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  I  had 
prepared  the  entire  batteries  (except  one  piece 
which  arrived  too  late)  for  the  river  defences, 
built  the  entire  field-work  with  a  trace  of  two 
riousand  nine  hundred  feet^  and  in  the  most  sub- 


stantial manner  constructed  a  lai^  amount  of 
abatis,  and  commenced  guarding  the  approaches 
by  rifle-pits  and  abatis.  This  was  all  done  when 
the  reinforcements  arrived,  and  when  the  total 
lack  of  transportation  is  taken  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  yet 
find  not  only  the  original  troops  there,  but  nearly 
all  my  reinforcements  housed  in  something  like 
four  hundred  good  cabins,  I  conceive  my  time  to 
have  been  well  spent  Whilst  this  was  being 
done,  the  strengthening  of  Fort  Henry,  the  build- 
ing of  all  the  outworks  around  it,  together  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  new  works  south  of  Ten* 
nessee  River — Fort  Heiman,  together  with  its  line 
of  rifle-pits  and  abatis,  was  idl  thoroughly  per- 
formed, and  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  officers 
and  men  could  not  have  fallen  short  in  their  du« 
ties  to  have  accomplished  so  much.  The  failure 
of  adequate  support,  doubtless  from  sufficient 
cause,  cast  me  on  my  own  resources,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  assutne  responsibilities  which  may 
have  worked  a  partial  evil..  I  aimed  at  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  am  the  last  man  to  shrink  from  as- 
suming what  is  most  likely  to  accomplish  such  an 
end.  I  would  further  state  that  I  had  connected 
both  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  by  a  line  of  tele- 
graph fix>m  Cumberland  City,  total  length  of  the 
fine  about  thirty-five  miles,  thus  placing  me  in 
close  relations  with  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus. 

(A) 

LIST  or   COIOCISSIONED   OFFICERS   SURRENDERED   AT 
FORT  HENRT,  FERRUART  6,  1862.      * 

Briflidier-General  Lloyd  Tilghman,  command- 
ing; Captain  H.  L.  Jones,  quartermasfer's  de- 
partment; Captain  J<^  McLaughlin,  quarter* 
master's  department ;  Captain  Joseph  A.  Miller, 
engineer  department;  Captain  J.  A.  Haydon, 
engineer  department ;  Captain  G.  R.  G.  Jones, 
heavy  artillery ;  A.  A.  A.  General  W.  L.  McCor- 
nico ;  Captun  Jesse  Taylor,  artillery ;  Lieutenant 
W.  0.  Watts,  artillery ;  Lieutenant  F.  J.  WeUer, 
artillery ;  Surgeon  A.  H.  Vorhies,  medical  depart- 
ment ;  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  D.  Horton,  medical 
departmwit 

(B) 

UST  9F  NON-COKHISSIONRD  OFriCBRS  A2n»   PRtVATIS 
SURREVDRRED  AT  FORT  HBMRT,  FERRUARY  6,  1862. 

V  First  Sergeant  John  Jones,  Sex^geant  H.  C.  Hal* 
lum.  Sergeant  W.  J.  B.  Cubine,  Sergeant  W.  H. 
Selkirk. 

Corporal  N.  Capass,  wounded ;  Corporal  S.  W. 
Greenlcaf. 

Privates~Ed.  Drake,  J.  B.  White,  Thos.  Buck- 
ingham, Patrick  Stout,  C.  C.  Brooks,  C.  C.  Whit- 
ford,  John  Elliott,.  0.  P.  Saltsgiver,  Alex.  Joyce, 
Thomas  Moran,  Michael  Dassey,  L.  A.  Garvin, 
A.  G.  Gibson,  S.  D.  Johnson,  John  Hardin,  Wm. 
Daniels,  William  Carter,  Thomas  Phillips,  James 
Campbell  t).  H.  Hatin,  James  McHugh,  W.  H. 
Rutherford,  L.  C.  Thoraasori,  John  WyaU,  K.  F. 
Lyle,  M.  M.  Bailey,  M.  V.  Ray,  S.  R  Myers,  R 
Sharp,  H.  Carter,  W.  J.  Miles,  0.  C.  Jones,  S.  G. 
Casey,  James  Mosley,  G.  W.  Cattrell,  H.  C.  Posk, 
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Fred.  Waller,  0.  F.  Wickerson,  J.  C.  Hickey, 
John  Xong,  R.  ^Garner,  T.  M.  Menitt)  J.  T.  Mar- 
shall, J.  W.  Marshall. 


Doc.  76, 


to  have  been  done  before  ?  Was  there  any  body 
that  ever  fought  before  General  Beauregard? 
War,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  new  thing.  Its  his- 
tory is  found  on  every  page.  Was  there  ever  a 
law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or  heard  of?  It 
certainly  is  hot  found  among  the  people  from 

ommon  law.     No  English 
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b«  necessary,  which  is  absolutely  never  known  1  in  the  sovereign's  power  to  do,  and  whs 
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Fred.  Waller,  0.  F.  Wickerson,  J.  C.  Hickey, 
John  Long,  R.  ^Gamer,  T.  M.  Menitt,  J.  T.  Mar- 
shall,  J.  W.  Marshall. 


Doa  75, 

SPEECH  OP  JUDGE  J.  L.  PETIGRU. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1861,  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  court  held  in  Charleston, 
South-Carolina,  after  the  secession  of  that  State, 
Judge  Petigru  appeared  and  responded  to  a 
writ  of  garnishment,  served  by  the  rebel  author* 
ities. 

After  reading  the  writ  of  garnishment,  served 
upon  him,  and  interrogatories  attached,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  alien  enem^rs  property. 

He  said,  the  objection  he  had  to  these  interrog- 
atories was,  that  no  human  authority  has  the 
right  to  put  these  questions  to  him  or  any  one 
in  the  same  circumstances.  He  might  recognize 
the  right  of  South-Carolina  to  do  as  proposed  by 
the  Act,  because  in  a  State  like  Soutp-Cfarolina  a 
sufferer  has  no  security  or  remedy  against  those 
in  power,  unless  from  some  guarantee  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  For  a  State  may  do 
whatever  it  is  not  forbidden  to  do  by  the  funda- 
mental law* of  the  State.  But  the  confederate 
States  have  no  such  claim  to  generality.  Their 
authority  is  confined  to  the  constitution  which 
confers  it  and  the  powers  delegated  to  them,  and 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign,  we  must 
show  a  guarantee  against  the  power,  in  the  case 
of  the  Confederacy  they  must  show  a  Warrant /or 
their  power. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
confederate  States  which  authorizes  them  to  set 
up  an  inquisition,  or  to  proceed  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  fact,  the 
best  authority  for  this  proceeding  is  Hudson^s 
treatise  on  the  Star  Chamber,  in  Second  Collec- 
tanea Juridica.  It  will  be  found  that  the  method 
prescribed  in  this  confiscation  act  is  precisely 
&iat  of  the  Star  Chamber.  They  call  this  ji  writ 
of  garnishment ;  Mr.'  Hudson  calls  it  a  subpoF)na. 
This  calls  upon  me  to  disclose  all  the  cases  in  my 
knowledge  of  property  held  by  an  alien  enemy. 
Mr.  Hudson  requires  the  party  to  appear  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  answer  all  questions  which 
shall  be  put  to  him.  These  are  alike  in  being 
general.  There  is  no  plaintiff.  It  is  an  inquisi- 
tion. .  .  .  If  no  such  power  has  been  granted, 
bow  can  such  a  thing  bo  legal  ?  .  .  What  is 
incident  to  cases  of  the  war  power,  the  grant  of 
the  war-power  covers ;  but  does  the  war  power 
require  the  creation  of  a  star-chamber  to  wrong 
and  harass  our  people?  .  .  .  Where  is  the 
authority  given?  Where  is  the  power  to  call 
upon  the  citizen  in  a  new  and  unheard-of  man- 
ner, to  answer  questions  upon  oath  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  confiscation  law  ?  Shall 
it  be  said  that  it  is  to  furnish  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ?  How  can  that  be  said  to 
t>«  necessary,  which  is  absolutely  never  known 


to  have  been  done  before?  Was  there  any  body 
that  ever  fought  before  General  Beauregard? 
War,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  new  thing.  Its  his- 
tory  is  found  on  every  page.  Was  there  ever  a 
law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or  heard  of?  It 
certainly  is  hot  found  among  the  people  from 
whom  we  derive  the  common  law.  No  English 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  sanctioned  or 
undertaken  such  a  thing.  It  is  utterly  inoonsist. 
ent  with  the  common  law  to  require  an  icquisi- 
tional  exanii nation  of  the  subjects  of  the  laws  of 
war.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  law  of  war  than 
it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  peace.     .    .    . 

All  tlm^  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  end  and 
object  proposed,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tor- 
quemada  set  on  the  latter  institution  with  the 
best  of  motives.  It  was  to  save  men^s  souls.  He 
labored  most  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son; and  when  high  necessity  commanded,  he 
burnt  their  bodies  to  save  their  souls.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  in  these  days,  but  Torquemada  might  have 
burnt  Jews  and  Protestants,  without  calling  upon 
their  best  friends  to  inform  against  them,  and 
making  it  penal  not  to  do  so.     .     .     .         ' 

The  war  power  includes  as  an  incident,  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  and  usual  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  this  is  necessary  or  usual, 
since  it  never  was  done  before.  This  is  not  the 
first  war  that  ever  was  waged ;  and  the  laws  of 
war  are  not  thfi  subject  of  wild  speculation.  Now, 
the  means  granted  to  attain  this  end  are  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  end  deserves  all 
commendation;  that  nothing  in  tlie  world  is 
more  calculated  to  advance  the  repute  of  the 
country  than  to  be  keen  in  searching  out  the 
property  of  enemies  and  proceeding  against  them 
when  they  have  no*  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 
to  impoverish  them  by  taking  away  the  earnings 
of  their  industry  and  applying  it  to  other  uses. 
.  .  .  It  would  be  the  most  intolerable  hard- 
ship for  me,  for  a  citizen,  at  every  quarter  sec- 
tion to  bo  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knows  or  suspects 
against  his  neighbor.^  It  is  pretended  that  it  is 
an  innocent  proceeding.  How  can  that  be  inno- 
cent which  calls  upon  one  to  commit  a  breach  of 
trust?    ...... 

The  law  protects  every  man  in  keeping  silenco 
when  a  question  is  asked  that  involves  profes- 
sional confidence.  .  There  can  be  no  greater  op- 
pression than  to  compel  a  person  to  violate  a 
moral  or  legal  duty. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  objects  of 
this  law,  for  there  is  a  very  common  error  in  sup* 
posing  that  it  applies  to  the  estates  of  native 
citizens  who  are  living  abroad  in  an  enemy's 
country.  The  term  alien  enemy  is  the  only  one 
used  in  the  act  It  is  a  definite,  technical  con- 
struction. An  alien  enemy  must  be  bom  out  of 
the  legiance  of  tlie  sovereign.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  about  it.  He  is  not  an  alien  enemy  if  he 
was  bom  within  the  domains  of  the  sovereign. 
A  sovereign  has  a  right  to  require  his  return. 
He  may  call  on  him  to  come  home.  What  it  is 
in  the  sovereign  s  power  to  do,  and  what  he  may 
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do  with  his  subject  when  he  refuses  to  return,  is 
another  matter,  but  until  h<$  hus  been  called  on 
by  his  sovereign  to  return,  a  mait  commits  no 
breach  of  duty  in  living  in  an  enemy's  country, 
according  to  law.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mafe- 
ers  of  the  law  should  not  be  aware  of  this,  and 
ihtij  seem  to  have  purposely  left  this  open  for 
(ihe  interposition  of  humanity. 

Judge  Petigru  denied  that  there  was  any  prece- 
dent for  this  law ;  and  a  freeman  could  not  b6 
compelled  to  aid  this  confiscating  law,  by  informing 
agaiiist  both  his  friends  and  enemies.  It  was  this 
which  moved  those  brave  men,  who  not  Only  shook 
the  pillars  of  monarchy  to  its  base,  and  itbolished 
the  star  Chamber,  but  did  it  with  the  declaration 
that  no  such  thing  should  be  tolerated  again. 
Are  we  going,  in  tlw  heyday  of  our  youth,  to  set 
•  an  example 'Which  has  been  repudiated  by  every 
lover  of  freedom  from  the  beginning  of  time  to 
this  day,  which  has  never  found  an  advocate, 
shocks  the  conscience,  and  invades  the  rights  of 
the  private  citizen  ? 

It  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  in  an 
extihiordinary  time,  when^  we  are  endeavoring  to 
make  good  before  the  world  our  right  to  its  re- 
spect as  an  enlightened  people — a  people  capable 
of  self-government,  and  of  ,govefning  themselves 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  civilization  and  light 
of  the  age,  and  this  act,  borrowed  from  the  dark- 
est period  of  tyranny,  is  dug  up  from  the  very 
quarters  of  despotism,  and  put  forward  as  our 
sentiments.  They  are  not  my  sentiments ;  and 
sorry  will  I  be  if  in  this  sentiment  I  am  solitar^ 
and  alone.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  that  whicn 
requires  the  violation  of  professional  confidence, 
he  must  bo  better  instructed  before  making  up 
his  mind  to  the  order  6f  responsibility  or  not 
There  are  cases  when  it  is  dishonor  or  death — 
and  death  will  certainly  be  chosen  by  every  man 
who  deserves  the  name. 

Mr.  Miles,  the  District-Attorney,  moved  that 
Judge  Petigru  make  a  return  to  the  Court  of 
Garnishment,  in  which  the  question  asked  by  him 
should  be  raised,  that  if  the  first  duty  which  de- 
volved upon  his  Honor  since  he  had  put  on  his 
robes,  and  opened  the  first  term  of  the  confeder- 
ate Court  in  South-Carolina,  was  to  listen  to  an 
invective  against  the  government  whose  commis- 
sion he  boro— at  least  so  much  respect  might  be 
paid  to  the  mandate  of  the  Court,  which  issued, 
with  the  sanction  of  his  Honor's  name,  that  a 
formal  retikm  might  be  made  to  it,  so  that  the 
points  made  by  the  respondent,  in  which  not  only 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  confederate  States,  but  the  very 
authority  of  that  Congress  itself,  and  the  validity 
of  the  government  which  it  represents,  are  drawn 
in  question,  may  be  at  lea^  set  down  for  ar^- 
ment,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  treated  only  with 
invective. 

He  might  be  pardoned,  however,  if,  in  passing, 
ho  called  the  attention  of  the  audience,  for  whoso 
benefit  the  remarks  of  the  respondent  seem  to 
have  been  made,  to  the  singular  position  which 
the  Bucdnct  respondent  to-£y  for  the  first  time 


occupied.  It  was  not  strange  that  one  who  had 
so  often  distinguished  himself  by  the  undaunted 
boldness  with  which  he  threw  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  should  be 
the  one  who  now  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Court  to 
protect  those  whom  the  law  of  Congress  desig 
nates  as  alien  enemies,  but  whore  he  still  prides 
himself  on  calling  "  fellow-countrymen,'*  from  ihe 
tyranny  of  a  government  which  attempts  to  make 
their  property  subject  to  the  roles  of  war..  Thid 
was  consistent  with  his  past  position.  But  it  was 
Certainly  a  remarkable  metamorphosis  that  the 
eminent  jurist  who  fearlessly,  and  almost  alono, 
in  hift  opposition  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  State,  should  now  invoke  the  strictest  and 
sternest  construction  of  State ,  rights  that  had 
ever  been  contended  for  even  in  South-Carolina, 
in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment to  pass  a  law  in  relation  to  a  subject- 
matter  expressly  intru^terf  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  the  profession  of  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  State  in  this  matter  was  ac- 
companied by  the  explanation,  that  such  submis- 
sion would  be  given  only  because  there  could  be 
no  successftil  resistance  to  the  tyranny.  But  even 
with  this  qualification,  the  aclmowledgement  of 
the  authority  of  the  State  was  remarkable  from 
such  a  quarter. 


I>oc.  7fl. 
BRECKINRIDGE  AND  THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

OFFICIAL   OORRESPONDENCE. 

HBADQVARTBia  DsPAiminrT  or  nra  Ocur,  I 
Nrw-Orlxaks,  August  17.      | 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Major-Gencral  Com- 
manding to  send  you  the  following  important  of- 
ficial correspondence,  in  order  that  it  maybe  put 
upon  record  in  an  enduring  form. 

The  fiag  under  which  the  confederates  have 
hitherto  fought  is  so  dark  to  us,  that  a  slight 
change  of  color  ^ill  not  be  observable, 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  S.  Davis, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  Q. 

HiAiiQiTArreas  in  ma  Fibld,  I 

KsAa  Batov  Rouoa,  August  14.  f 

To  th^  ComrAanding  Officer  of  the  United  State* 

Forces  at  Baton  Rouge: 

Sir  :  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  acts  of  outrage  recently 
committed  in  this,  part  of  the  confederate  States, 
under  the  orders  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  to  other  acts  which,  I  am  informed, 
are  in  contemplation  under  the  same  orders. 

Many  private  houses  have  been  wantonly  burn- 
ed, much  private  property  has  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed without  Compensation,  many  unaimod 
citizens  have  been  seized  and  carried  away  into 
imprisonment  upon  false  and  frivolous  pretexts, 
and  information  has  reached  these  headquarters 
that  negro  slaves  are  being  organized  and  armed, 
to  be  employed  against  us. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Mayor  of  Bayou  Sarm 
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hal  been  ordered  (in  case  he  cannot  procure  ne- 
grdes)  to  impress  all  able-bodied  white  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  coal  upon  the  boats  of 
the  United  States  fleet 

It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  confeder- 
ate authorities  to  conduct  this,  war  according  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  they  will  ad- 
here to  them  so  long  as  they  are  respected  by  the 
United  States. 

I  am  instructed  by  Major-Gkneral  Van  Dom, 
corfimanding  this  department,  to  inform  ^ou  that 
the  above  acts  are  regarded  as  in  jioh^tion  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare ;  and  that  in  future, 
upon  any  departure  firom  these  usages,  ''  he  will 
raise  the  black  flag,  and  neither  give  nor  ask 
quarter." ' 

I  have  the^onor  to  request  an  answer  to  this 
communication,  informing  me  of  your  future  pur- 
poses touching  the  acts  herein  complained  of. 

I  tm,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Breckinridge, 

Vaiof-^tSMnA  0.  8.  A. 

HuDQiTAimiis  UmnD  ^tatm  foitoM,  > 
Batoh  Rooqb,  Aug.  14, 19&k     f 

Gbkbral  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of 
this  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
statement : 

None  of  the  acts  therein  referred  to  hare  been 
committed  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  order  of  our  officers. 

No  private  houses  have  been  wantonly  burned. 
Since  your  attack  of  the  fifth  instant  disclosed 
your  purpose  to  drive  this  army  fiT>m  the  public 
property  of  the  United  States,  I  have  determined 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  enable  me,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  civilized  war- 
fare, to  maintain  my  present  position.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  compels  me  reluct- 
antly to  burn  a  small  number  of  houses,  indud- 
ing  those  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  private  persons.  While  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  through  mistake,  injustice  may  have  been 
done  in  individual  cases ;  and  although  the  vigil- 
ance of  officers  may  not  always  suffice  to  prevent 
wropg  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  yet  I  believe 
that  no  unarmed  citizen  has  been  seized  of  car- 
ried into  imprisonment  on  false  or  frivolous  pre- 
texts. No  negro  slaves  have  been  armed  against 
you  in  this  department  I  have  no  information 
respecting  the  order  alleged  to  have  been  issued 
to  the  Mayor  of  Bayou  Sara. 

In  future  I  shall  permit  no  wanton  destruction 
of  private  property.  I  shall  permit  no  unarmed 
citizens  to  be  seized  upon  false  and  fHvolous  pre- 
texts. I  shi^  not  arm- negroes  unless  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Bnt  I  am  informed  that  a  corps  of  blacks  fought 
against  us  in  the  recent  battle  of  Baton  Rouge; 
and  that  our  pickets  were  found  tied  to  trees, 
shot  through  the  head.  Ahd  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
mind you  that  a  most  barbarous  system  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  authorized  by  your  officers,  and 
practised  by  your  men  in  this  department  While 
we  saved  your  drowning  men  at  Memphis,  you 
shot  ours  at  White  River.  I  am  informed,  too, 
tb*t  occaaioiMlly  you  have  raised  the  black  flag 


at  the  commencement  of  an  action.  Kevertheless^ 
I  shall  never  raise  the  black  flag,  which  all  civtU 
ized  nations  abhor;  but  I  shall  try  to  maintain 
the  flag  which  you  have  so  often  promised  to 
defend.    Your  obedient  servant, 

Halbbrt  E.  Paikb. 

Oofonel  Oommaikdlng  U.  S.  rattet 

M«|et-General  Jovn  0.  BKBOiuKRit>oE,  0.  S.  A, 
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MARYLAND  AND  MASSACHUSlftTS. 

ProeeeSngM  in  the  Legidature  of  McmaehuaettSy  uptm 
the  Act  of  the  State  of  Maryland  appropriating 
teten  thousand  doUafefor  the  Familiet  of  tkoit  ^• 
hnginffio  the  Sixth  Refftment  of  MapfoehMette  V6fwfih 
tHr%^  iko  were  killed  or  dieabUd  tnf  Wfntndi  reeeived 
in  the  Mot  at  BaUimarey  April  19th,  ]  SAL 

COMMONWEALTH   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BxKCTiTi  DBPLvninT,  BosTOX,  April  S2,184n. 
To  the  HoTwrdbU  the  Bovmb  of  Eepresentatuse*  : 

I  DEEM  it  due  to  the  honorable  conduct  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  toward  the  surviving  soldiers 
of  Massachusetts,  wounded  by  the  mob  in  Balti* 
more,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  and  to- 
ward the  families  of  those  soldiers  who  were  dis- 
abled or  slain,  to  make  formal  communication  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  of  the  ac^ 
tion  taken  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  Marylanc^ 
for  their  relief.  • 

I  do  therefore  with  this  Message  transmit  to 
the  General  Court  for  its  information  a  certified 
copy,  this  day  received  by  me,  of  an  Act  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  entitled, 
**  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Families  of  those 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers, who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  Riot  of 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  in  Baltimore.^* 

John  A.  Andrew. 
Maryland,  Sct. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Annapolis,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  same  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  ended  on 
the  tenth  day  of  March  of  the  same  year.  His* 
£xcellencv  Aug.  W.  Bradford^  Qovertior,  Esq., 
among  others  the  following  la^  was  enacted,  to 
wit : 

Ko;  99.  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Faihilios  of 
those  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment  of 
Volunteers,  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
Riot  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  at  Baltimore. 

Whermi,  The  Sixth  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  on  their  way  to  defend  the  National 
Capital,  were  brutally  attacked  by  a  mob  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  three 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded,  and 

Wherea9^  The  State  of  Maryland  is  anxious  to 
do  something  to  efface  that  stain  from  her  hith- 
erto untarnished  honor ;  therefore. 
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Section  1st.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland,  that  tho  sum  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency 
John  A.  Andrew,  or  any  one  acting  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  who 
shall  disburse  the  same  in  the  manner  and  pro- 
portion he  thinks  best  for  the  relief  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  belonging  to  the  Sixth  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  volunteers  who  were  killed  or  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  in  the  riot  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  in  Baltimore. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Bt  TBS  HouBB  or  Dblmatis,  March  10, 18<nL 
This  engrossed  Bill,   the  original  of   which 
passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  yeas  and  nays, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  1862, 
was  this  day  read  and  assented  to. 

By  order,  T.  S.  Thomas, 

Chief  Cl«rk. 

Bt  tiis  Sbtati,  March  10, 1862. 
This    engrossed  Bill,   the  original  of  which 
passed  the  Senate,  by  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  March,  1862,  was  this  day  read  and  as- 
sented to.         By  order,  C.  Harwood, 

Becretarj. 
[The  great  Seal  of  Maryland.] 

A,  "W.  Bradford. 

Martt^akd,  Sct. 

I,  William  A.  Spencer,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  ^faryland,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
aforegoing  is  a  full  and  true  copy  of  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  of  which  it 
purports  to  be  a  copy,  as  taken  from  the  original 
engrossed  bill,  deposited  in  and  belonging  to  the 
oflBco  of  the  said  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  as  Clerk,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  this  nineteenth 
day  of  April,  a.d.  1862.        Wm.  A.  Spencer, 

Clerk  Court  of  Appeals  of  Md. 

COMMONWEALTn   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

U  3mm,  April  2e,  1662. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  Message  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  transmitting  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Families  of  those  oi  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Re- 
giment of  Volunteers  who  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  the  riot  of  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  at 
Baltimore,  report  the  accompanying  Resolve. 
Per  order,  W.  D.  Northend, 

Chairman. 
COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 
In  the  Tear  One  Thoasand  Eight  Hundred  and  Slxty-Tiro. 

Resolve  in  relation  to  the  Act  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Families  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Baltimore,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Besohed,  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts hereby  acknowledges  the  liberal  appro- 


priation of  her  sister  State  of  Maryland,  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  families  of  the 
killed  of  the  Sixth  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  in  the  lamentable  occurrences  at  Bal- 
timore  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts will  welcome  with  sincere  and  cordial  satiff- 
faction  this  evidence  of  the  generous  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  Maryland,  which  will  tend  to  re- 
store and  strengthen  that  kind  and  fraternal  feel- 
ing which  should  ever  exist  between  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States  of  this  Union. 

Rewlved^  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolve 
to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  laid  before  her  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session. 

Ix  SUATI,  April  98,  ISffiL 

The  Resolve  in  relation  to  the  Act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  families  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
Massachusetts  at  Baltimore,  nineteenth  April, 
1861,  was  discharged  from  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
and  considered. 

William  D.  Northend,  of  Essex,  addressed  ths 
Senate  at  follows : 

Mr.  President:  In  this  hour  of  darkness  to 
the  Republic^  when  suspicion  and  distrust  pre- 
vail, and  the  public  mind  is  inflamed  with  bitter 
animosities,  the  slightest  occurrence  exhibiting 
good  will,  the  smallest  word  spoken  in  kindness 
by  one  portion  of  this  people  to  another,  is  not 
without  its  beneficent  effect.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land, from  her  position,  her  business,  her  social 
connections,  and  her  institutions,  was  susceptible 
to  the  contagion  of  rebellion  which  had  swept 
like  a  blight  through  States  on  her  border.  And, 
maddened  by  the  distractions  of  the  time,  by  the 
malaria  which  was  borne  upon  every  breeze  from 
the  South,  a  portion  of  her  people  committed  a 
most  grievous  crime  against  the  Government  by 
murderous  assaults  upon  loyal  citizens  hastening 
to  the  national  capital  to  protect  it  from  traitor 
hands  which  were  raised  for  its  destruction,  and 
the  victims  were  men  of  Massachusetts,  our  own 
neighbors,  brothers,  and  sons.  Massachusetts 
felt  most  deeply  the  wrong,  but  she  felt  it  more 
in  sorrow  and  sadness  than  in  anger.  She 
mourned  that  any  citizen  could  raise  his  hand 
against  that  Government  which  had  showered 
blessings  upon  all,  and  in  whose  perpetuity  all 
her  hopes  of  the  future  were  centred.  It  was 
more  to  her  than  the  loss  of  her  children.  And 
now,  when  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  sons  of 
Maryland,  that  noble  State  is  rescued  from  the 
vortex  of  secession  into  which  a  portion  of  her 
people  would  have  plunged  her,  she  speaks  to 
Massachusetts.  She  deplores  the  wrong  which 
some  of  her  citizens  committed,  and,  although  as 
a  State  she  was  not  responsible  for  it,  she  sends 
from  her  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
and  the  families  of  the  killed,  'i^he  loyal  heart 
of  Maryland  has  spoken.  Massachusetts  will  re- 
spond with  a  magnanimous  spirit  Side  by  side, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  th»  sons  of  Maryland 
I  and  of  Massachusetts  are  fighting  tho  battles  of 
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our  couDhy;  and  when  the  blessings  of  peace 
'shall  be  proclaimed,  with  not  a  star  obliterated 
from  our  banner,  may  all  these  experiences  con- 
tribute to  cement  these  tvro  noble  and  ancient 
States  in  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  Union. 

Daniel  S.  Richardson,'  of  Middlesex,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  PkEsiDENr:  The  Resolye  now  before  the 
Senate  again  calls  to  mind  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  nineteenth  day  of  April  has  been 
made  a  second  time  memorable  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  During  the  struggle  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  the  independence  of  this  nation,  the 
first  sacrifice  of  human  blood  to  the  great  cause 
of  fi'eedom  and  the  elevation  of  mankind,  In  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  was  permitted  to  be  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  it  was  the  blood  of 
citizens  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  within  our 
Commonwealth,  shed  on  the  soil  of  the  town  of 
Lexington,  and  before  the  eyes  of  their  kindred 
and  friends.  After  years  of  the  enjoyment  of  that 
freedom,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  on  the 
same  day  of  April,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  another 
sacrifice  of  human  blood  has  been  permitted,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  blood  of  citizens  of  the  same  county 
of  Middlesex,  but  on  the  soil  of  another  State, 
away  from  kindred  and  friends.  The  city  of 
Lowell,  in  that  county,  part  of  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at  this 
Board,  furnished  victims  for  the  second  sacrifice. 
It  is  with  deep  and  almost  overwhelming  awe, 
that  I  stand  here  and  dare  to  contemplate  the  co- 
incidence of  day  and  month,  and  the  further  start- 
ling facts  that  out  of  the  immense  territory  of  our 
Union,  twice,  and  many  years  apart,  first  in  the 
Revolution,  and  second  in  this  great  and  wicked 
rebellion,  the  first  human  blood  should  each  time 
be  required  from  the  county  of  Middlesex.  How 
can  we  help  being  certain  that  the  extraordinary 
parallel  will  be  carried  still  further,  and  that  this 
second  great  struggle  will  as  surely  end  success- 
fully in  preserving,  as  the  first  did  in  establishing 
the  Union  ? 

At  Lexington  a  monument  stands  over  the  re- 
mains, and  in  honor  of  the  memory,  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  county  who  fell  at  that  place  at  the  first 
sacrifice,  and  from  it  visitors  from  far  and  near 
have  read  and  will  forever  read  the  great  lesson 
of  liberty.  In  Lowell,  now  an  industrial  city  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  forty 
years  ago  did  not  even  have  a  municipal  exist- 
ence, from  out  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens, Luther  C.  Ladd  and  Addison  0.  Whitney, 
two  young  men  who  fell  in  Baltimore,  have  found 
an  honored  grave.  Cruelly  killed  among  strang- 
ers, whose  liberties  they  were  marching  to  pro- 
tect, their  remains  were  brought  homo  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  their  last  sacred  resting-place  by  a  weep- 
ing city. .  The  remains  •of  Sumner  H.  Ineedham, 
slain  at  the  same  time,  rest  in  the  younger  and 
sister  city  of  Lawrence,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  thoj;c  of  Taylor,  whose  residence  and  friends 
are  yet  unknown,  repose  under  the  soil  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  where  ho  was  killed.  Ladd, 
Whitney,  Needham,  and  Taylor  will  forever  be 
remembered  as  the  four  patriots  who  fell  in  Bal- 
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timore  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  and  who 
first  shed  their  blood  in  the  suppression  of  this  re* 
hellion.  Over*  their  remains  monuments  will  be 
erected  to  aid  in  teaching  the  second  series  of 
great  lessons  in  our  national  history.  What  will 
those  lessons  be  ?  Who  dares  answer,  when  he 
looks  forward  among  the  myriads  who  in  the  great 
and  boundless  future  are  to  read  them  and  to  pro- 
fit by  them  ?  To  us,  however,  they  ofler  words  of 
instruction,  which  we  may  read  with  interest  and 
possibly  without  eiror.  Our  Revolution  was  a 
struggle  of  an  intelligent  people,  the  governed,  to 
elevate  and  govern  themselves  by  established  laws 
and  not  by  the  will  of  men,  an  inestimable  bene- 
fit to  mankind,  and  this  second  struggle  is  to  pre- 
serve the  government  thus  established.  Indeed, 
there  Is  no  escape  fix>m  the  conclusion,  that  as  in 
both  struggles  the  first  blood  was  shed  from  among 
the  yeomanry  and  industrial  population  of  the 
country,  so  &e  great  objects  to  be  won  and  the 
certain  results  in  both  cases  were  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  for  their 
signal  triumph  over  the  ambitious  and  corrupt 
few,  whose  only  aim  was  power. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  made 
provision  for  those  who  were  injured,  and  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed  in  Baltimore. 
The  additional  pecuniary  provisions  so  honorably 
made  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  will  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  Resolve  be- 
fore us  acknowledges,  in  just  and  friendly  terms, 
the  generous  act  of  the  Assembly.  But  thi3  act 
of  Maryland  takes  an  almost  infinitely  higher  po- 
sition among  men  for  other  reasons  than  the  com- 
forts it  afiprds  these  sufierers.  As  an  indication 
of  the  supremacy  of  kindly  feelings  and  brotherly 
love  it  is  a  priceless  act  After  the  terrible  and 
painfiil  history  of  the  past  ^ear,  it  causes  our 
blood  to  thrill  through  our  vems,  to  hear  fron\  di- 
vided and  distracted  Maryland  that  angry  pas- 
sions have  subsided,  and  that  calm  reason  and 
benign  justice  and  right  have  gained  the  ascend- 
ency there.  Within  less  than  a  year  from  the 
time  when  the  blood  of  the  volunteer  citizen  sol- 
diers of  Massachusetts,  of  the  Sixth  regiment, 
marching  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  defending  the  Union  and  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion,  was  shed  in  Baltimore  by  an  an- 
Sy  and  unmanageable  populace,  the  Assembly  of 
aryland,  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  State,  by 
which  that  body  was  elected,  extends  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, and  to  those  who  were  injured  and  the  friends 
of  Uiose  who  were  slain,  comfort  and  relief.  The 
stain  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  has  be- 
come matter  of  history,  and  can  never  be  washed 
out,  but  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Massachu- 
setts do  now,  and  we  may  well  hope,  when  this 
rebellion  is  crushed  out,  will  forever  continuo.to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  each 
other ;  and  although  they  will  alike  regret  the 
bloody  sacrifice  of  April  nineteenth,  1801,  they 
will  for  ever  look  back  upon  it  as  permitted  in  the 
wisd^om  of  Providence  for  the  common  good. 
That  day's  work  formed  nO  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  events  which  aroused  the  patriotism  of  half 
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a  million  soldierR,  and  brought  tiiom  into  the  field 
In  defence  of  the  Union. 

Maryland  thus  extends  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  more  Northern  States.  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, through  their  acts  and  their  sufierings, 
-hare  done  the  same.  Let  Massachusetts  and  each 
State  at  the  North,  cordially  grasp  theit  Iriendly 
hands.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  and  Tinderstood,  that 
as  soon  as  the  wild  and  wicked  ambition  of  rebel 
leaders  is  p>ut  down,  and  the  people  of  the  seced- 
ing States  having  been  truly  informed  of  the 
friendly  feelings  that  at  the  North  everywhere 
|yrevail  toward  them  when  separated  from  their 
fiilse-hearCed  and  oorrnpt  leaders,  will  meet  on 
common  and  friendly  grounds,  then  each  State 
will  be  welcomed  back  into  the  Aut&ily  of  the 
Union,  not  as  a  dependent  and  subjugated  terri- 
tory, but  as  an  equal  and  independent  and  s<)iver- 
«iffn  State.  And  let  us  hope  that  this  gleam  of 
li^t  which  comes  so  cheenngly  from  Maryland 
to  Massachusetts,  (and  I  hope  we  shall  signally 
reoognize  it  by  the  nnamraous  adoption  of  this 
Resolve,)  is  th«  emiy  morning  twilight  Hiat  fol- 
lows the  dark  and  stormy  night  which  has  been 
n^^n  us,  and  that  ushers  in  the  bright  and  per- 
petual day  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
which  this  great  and  again  friendly  and  united 
people  is  yet  to  enjoy,  and  the  blessmgs  of  which 
they  are  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  postorify 
as  an  inheritance  forever. 

Alvah  Crocker,  of  Worcester,  Bpck^  ^  fbl- 
lows: 

Mr.  President':  God  bless  Maryland!  Ood 
bless  the  land  of  Carroll,  of  Hicks,  of  Johnson ! 
Sir,  for  the  noble  act  she  has  consummated — 
for  the  olive  branch  she  has  extended — ^fbr  the 
germ  of  friendship  she  has  planted,  Siirely  des- 
tined to  put  forth,  to  blossom,  to  bear  the  richest 
ftiiit — ^twining  us  together — drawing  the  cords  of 
love  around  our  very  heart-strings — for  this,  I 
say  again  God  bless  her  ?  Sir,  it  was  my  fortune 
in  December  last  to  enjoy  an  interview  at  Mary- 
land's capital,  Annapolis,  with  some  of  the  dele- 
gates of  ner  Assembly.  The  discussion  at  that 
time  began  in  bitterness,  to  be  ended  in  mutual 
confidence.  I  took  occasion  then,  sir,  to  assure 
those  men  that  Massachusetts  was  a  Union-loving 
State,  her  people  would  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  now  and  always,  until 
changed  by  a  constitutional  majority.  And  dur- 
ing our  discussion,  sir,  with  our  hearts  w^armed 
by  this  interchange  of  sentiment^  they  turned  to 
our  maimed  and  dead  of  Baltimore  of  the  memor- 
able nineteenth  of  April,  and  to  the  condition  of 
their  friends,  and  to  the  subiect  of  making  the  re- 
paration acknowledged  by  this  resolve,  reparation 
90  lejitting  the  character  of  a  sovereign  State.  I 
hailtd  it  as  the  flret  dawn  of  light  over  our  un- 
happy and  bleeding  country— of  day  breaking  in 
upon  us.  Sir,  when  ultraism  on  both  sides  of 
'* Mason  and  Dixon*8  line"  shall  have  sufficiently 
drenched  us  in  sorrow,  in  blood — when  homes 
enough  have  been  desecrated — ^families  enough 
depimated — and  0  sirl  hearts  enough  stricken 
and  broken,  victims  enough  sacrificed  to  this  hy- 
dra monster,  this  Moloch  of  secession,  of  fikoati- 


cism — ay>  sir,  when  ngatn  our  prond  eagle  shall 
^read  h«t  broad  pinions  fromOregofi  to  Mexico, 
our  glorious  ^ag  i^n  be  w^kirled,  mXmtsd^  hon- 
orsd-^^rery  star  agatn  in  its  plaoe — ugkin  shed- 
dhig  rts  ap(Aropriate  lustre  over  all  the  broad  aeres 
of  o«r  land ;  ay,  sir,  with  that  sacred  insttruiiieni 
of  constitutional  liberty  now,  too,  i^in  in  its 
place,  though  baptimd  as  it  will  be^  in  ^e  <2eqp- 
€»tcrim$&f^  then  again  to  be  wor^ipped  and  ven* 
erated  the  more,  as  tlie  poie-tftar  of  our  fdtore 
oourse--«o  long  a8  )f  assadhMsette  has  a  heart  to 
love  and  sfBtain  it,  will  she  re«i»mber  this  act  <^ 
comity  of  her  sister  State  of  Maryhoid,  oementing 
and  biadmg  us  together  as  it  does  more  closely 
forever ;  and  by  us,  sir,  MassacjhiiSettB  SenatorSi 
now,  hereafter,  always,  till  cold  in  our  coffiaa, 
shall  the  inspiration  of  this  aot  of  Maryland  now 
liefore  us,  t>e  cherished  -and  embalmed  upcm  t£« 
page  of  grateful  memory. 

fThe  President  (John  H.  OliftVird)  hi  putting 
the  question  ttpon  the  Resolve,  in  order  to  giTa 
the  most  emphatic  approval  of  the  Senate  to 
this  fraternal  legislation  of  Maryland  and  Masso- 
chusetts,  requested  the  Senatore  in  favor  of  Hs 
passage,  to  signify  It  by  rising  in  their  places^- 
whereiq[>on  the  Resolve  was  unaorhnously  paused. 

The  Resolve  was  then  transmitted  to  we  House 
of  Representative^  and  uaanfiSEioasly  passed  iu 
that  branch.] 
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CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

SUPPLSB^NTIL  llEPORT   Of  08N.    PILLOW.^ 

DscATCB,  All,  Miuroh  14,  ISSL     f 

Col  W,  W.  Maclcall,  A,  A,  Gerufrcd  : 

The  position  we  occupied  wi»  invested,  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  by  a  force  which  we  esti- 
mated at  about  twenty  thousand  strong.  This 
force  had  approached  us  partly  by  water,  but 
mainly  by  land  from  Fort  Henry.  I  considered 
the  force  we  had  sufficient  to  repulse  the  assault 
of  this  force.  We  repulsed  everywhere  a  vigor- 
ous assault  made  by  our  enemies  against  our  po> 
sition.  Fresh  troops  continued  to  come  every 
day  by  water  until  the  fourteenth.  We  are  sat- 
isfied the  enemy's  forces  are  not  short  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Our  impressions  of  his  streng& 
were  confirmed  by  prisoners  wo  had  taken  on 
that  day. 

This  evening  the  enemy  landed  thirteen  stnm* 
boat  loads  of  fresh  troops.  It  was  now  manifest 
that  we  could  not  long  maintain  our  position 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers.  I  was 
satisfied  the  last  troops  were  of  General  Bueir^ 
command.  We  felt  the  want  of  reinforcements, 
but  we  did  not  ask  for  them,  because  we  knew 
they  were  not  to  be  had.  I  had  just  come  from 
Bowling  Green,  and  heard  that  General  Johnston 
could  not  spare  a  man  from  his  position.  He 
had,  in  fact,  already  so  weakened  himself,  that 
he  could  not  maintain  his  position  against  a  vig- 
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orouB  assauH.  Under  these  cireamstanGes,  deem- 
ing U  utterly  useless  to  apply  for  reeoforcements, 
we  detennined  to  make  the  best  possible  defence 
we  could  with  the  force  in  hand.  Our  invest- 
ment by  •  force  of  thirty  thousaod  men  on  the 
fourteenth  being  completed,  and  the  enemy  on 
that  evening  having  received  thirteen  boat^loads 
of  &esh  triraps,  a  coCmcil  of  general  officers  was 
convened  by  General  Floyd,  at  which  it  was  de- 
temuned  to  give  battie  at  dagf^light  the  next  day, 
so  as  io  cut  off  the  investing  force,  if  possible, 
bofore  the  fresh  troops  were  in  posttioo.  In  that 
council  I  proposed  as  a  plan  of  attack,  that  with 
theloroe  in  the  intrencbments  of  our  left  wing, 
and  Colonel  Hanson's  rogiment,  of  General  Buck- 
ner^s  division,  I  should  attack  'the  enemy's  main 
force,  on  his  right,  and,  if  successful,  that  would 
roll  the  enemy  on  his  iine  of  investments  to  a 
point  opposite  General  {Buckncr's  position,  where 
he  would  attack  him  in  fladk  and  rear,  and  drive 
him,  with  our  united  oMimands,  back  upon  his 
eneaaipm^uts  at  the  river.  To  this  proposition, 
so  far  from  allowing  me  to  have<]!aloQel  Hanson's 
regiment,  General  Buckner  ol\)ected.  I  waived 
the  point,  saying  I  only  asked  the  assistance  of 
that  regiment,  because  miy  portion  of  the  labor 
was,  by  fiu*,  the  greatest  )to  be  performed,  and 
that  upon  my  success  depended  the  fortunes  of 
the  day,  and  that  'a  v^y  large  portion  of  the 
troths  I  had  to  "fight  wepe  £res|i  troops  and  badly 
ann«d. 

General  Buckner  then  proposed  as  a  ^modifioar 
tion  of  Bky  plan  of  batUe,  ithat  he  should  attack 
the  enemy  simultaneously  with  me,  that  his  at- 
tack should  be  against,  the  position  of.  the  Wynn's 
focvy  road,  where  he  had  a  battery  nearly  oppo*' 
site  the  middle  of  the  left  wing,  and  ,that  he 
would  thus  lessen  the  labors. of  my  command, 
mnd  Bfiike  the  enemy  in  a  tmatoial  point  To 
this  modification  I  agreed,  as  an  improvement 
ugon  my  proposed  plan.  In  cacrying  out  this 
plan,  thus  a^eed  upon,  it  became  proper  for 
Colonel  Heiroan*s  brigade  to  maintain  its  position 
in  tfie  line,  otherwise  the  enemy  might  turn  the 
right  of  General  Buckner's  position,  take  his 
forces  on  the  right  flank,  and  thus  defeat  our 
success.  It.was  arranged  accordingly.  General 
Floyd  ^approved  this  plan  of  battle,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  carried  out  nest  morning  by 
cbjlight  I  then  sent  for  all  the  commanders  of 
bngades,  to  explain  to  them  our  situation,  (being 
invested,)  our  purpose,  our  plan  of  battle,  and  to 
assign  to  each  brigade  its  proper  position  in  my  ool< 
umn,  all  of  which  was  done,  and  I  gave  orders 
to  have  my  whole  force  under  arms,  at  four  and 
ft  half  o'clock,  and  to  be  ready  to  mardi  out  of 
our  works  precisely  at  five  o'clock. 

At  four  o'clock  I  was  with  my  command,  ail 
of  which  were  in  position,  except  Colonel  Bavi- 
/Son's  brigade,  none  of  which  were  present  I 
immediately  directed  General  B.  R.  Johnson,  who 
was  present,  and  to  whose  immediate  command 
Ck>lonel  Davison's  brigade  belonged,  to  despatch 
officers  for  that  brigade,  and  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  delay.  He  did  so.  I  likewise  sent 
fl^?i0raloffio«nofmyataffoatbeBameduty.  Botk 


sets  of  officers  made  the  same  report,  namely  <: 
Colonel  Davison  liad  £uled  to  give  any  orders  to 
the  colonels  of  his  command,  and  that  Cc^onel 
B.  was  sick.  It  is  proper  to  state  he  was  oomr 
•fdaiziing  of  being  sick  when  the  orders  were  re- 
ceived. The  instructions  to  the  brigade  .com- 
manders were  given  about  two  o'clock  tbiit  morn- 
ing. ^  ily  command  was  delayed  in  its  advance 
about  half  an  (hour  by  the  necessity  of  bringing 
up  ^he  brigade: 

My  column  was  Qnallv  foady,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion about  fifteen  minutes  after  five  o'clocdc  i 
moved  with  .the  advance,  and  directed  General 
B.  R.  Johnson  to  bring  up  the  rear.  'The  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  iDarison's  brigade  devolvied  upon 
Colonel  Simonton,  w.hich,  owing  to  Uie  leaaons 
already  stated,  was  brought  into  column  in  the 
rear,  and  Into  iiction  last,  under  Genend  Johnson, 
to.  whose  report,  'for  its  good  behavior  on  the 
ficdd,  I  particulariy  refer,  having,  in  my  original 
report,  ondtted  to  state  its  position  .on  ithe  field. 
MuD^  of  .tiiose  incidents,  not  deemed  essential  to 
the  proper  uoderstancUng  of  the  main  foatures  of 
the  battle  of  thettwdfth  of  Februaiy,  were  omitted 
in  my  original  report,  but  are  now  given  as  parts 
of  its  history.  In  my  original  .report,  I  gure  the 
after  operations  in  the  battle  of  the  fifteenth 
Februwy,  and  shall  ^now  pass  overidl  the  events 
occurring  until  the  council  of  general  ofiBcers, 
held  on  the  rngbt  of  the  fifteenth.  The  lodgment 
of  :the  Qnemy*s  force;  m  the  jrifie<pits  of  General 
Bttckner's  extreme  xight,  ilate  on  <the  evening  ol 
the  (fifteenth  February,  induced  General  Floyd  to 
call  a  meeting,  of  general  officem  at 'headquarters 
that  night 

We  had  fought  the  ^battle  of  the  fifteenth  to 
open  the  way  through  the  enemy's  line  of  in- 
vestments, to  retire  to  the  interior.  The  battle 
had  occupied  the  day.  We  wore  until  twelve 
o'clock  that  night  burying  tthe  dead.  At  about 
one  o'clock,  we  had  all  the  commanders  of  regi- 
ments and  brigades  assembled,  and  given  orders 
to  the  entire  command,  to  be  und^  arms  at  four 
o'clock  to  march  out  on  the  road  leading  toward 
Charlotte.  I  had  given  instruction  to  Major 
Hays,  my  commissary,  and  Major  Jones,  my 
quartermaster,  immediately  after  our  evacuation 
of  the  place,  to  bum  all  the  stores.  About  thrc^ 
o'clock  (perhaps  a  little  earlier)  we  received  intel- 
ligence from  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  that  they 
h^rd.dogs  barking  around  on  the  outside  of  our 
lines,  and  the  enemy,  they  thought,  were  rein- 
vesting our  position.  General  Floyd  immediate-' 
]y  directed  me  to  send  out  scouts  to  ascertain 
thefiiat  9^his  duty  was  performed.  When  the 
scouts  returned,  they  reported  the  enemy  in 
laige  force  occupying  his  original  position,  and 
closing  up. the  routes  to  the  interior.  Not  being 
satisfited  with,  the  truth  of  the  report,  I  directed 
Colonel  Forrest:  to  send  out  a  second  set  of  scouts 
and  At  the  same  time  directed  him  to  send  two 
intelligent  men  up  the  hank  of  the  river,  to  e.x- 
amine  a  valky  of  overflown  ground,  lying  to  the 
rear  and  right  of  the  enemy*s  position,  and  if  the 
valley  of  overflown  ground  could  be  crossed  by 
ipfoniry  and  cavalry,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  one- 
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ray's  forces  reached  the  river  bank.  The  one  set 
of  scouts  returned  and  confirmed  the  previous 
reports,  namely :  That  the  woods  were  full  of  the 
enemy,  occupying  his  former  position  in  great 
numbers.  The  scouts  sent  up  the  river  to  ex- 
amine the  overflow,  reported  that  the  overflown 
valley  was  not  practicable  for  infantry,  that  the 
soft  mud  was  about  half-leg  deep,  that  the  water 
was  about  saddle-skirts  deep  to  the  horses,  and 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  drift  in  the  way. 
TVe  then  sent  for  a  citizen,  whose  name  is  not 
remembered,  said  to  kn&w  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try well,  and  asked  his  opinion.  He  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  river  scouts. 

In  addition  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold,  many  of  the  troops 
were  frost-bitten,  and  they  could  not  stand  a 
passage  through  a  sheet  of  water.  With  these 
^ts  before  us,  Generals  Floyd,  ]^uckner,  and 
myself,  the  two  former  having  remained  at  my 
quarters  all  the  intervening  time,  held  a  consul- 
tation, when  General  Floyd  said :  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, what  is  now  best  to  be  done  ?"  Neither 
General  Buckner  nor  myself  having  answered 
promptly,  General  Floyd  repeated  his  inquiry, 
addressing  himself  to  me  by  name.  My  reply 
was,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  but  that  I  was  in  favor  of  cutting  our 
way  out.  He  then  asked  General  Buckner  what 
he  thought  we  ought  to  do.  General  Buckner 
said  his  command  was  so  broken  down,  so  cut 
up,  and  so  demoralized,  he  could  not  make  an- 
other fight,  that  he  thought  we  would  lose  three 
fourths  of  the  command  we  had  already  left  if 
we  attempted  to  cut  our  way  out,  and  that  it  was 
wrong.  No  officer  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  three 
fourths  of  a  command  to  save  the  other  fourth. 
That  we  had  fought  the  enemy  from  the  trenches, 
we  had  fought  him  from  his  gunboats,  and  fought 
our  way  through  his  line  of  investments,  that  we 
were  again  invested  with  a  force  of  fresh  troops, 
that  the  army  had  done  all  duty  and  honor  re- 
quired it  to  do,  and  more  was  not  possible. 

General  Floyd  then  remarked  that  his  opinions 
coincided  with  General  Buckner.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B.  R.  Johnson  had  previously  retired  from 
the  council  to  his  quarters  in  the  field,  and  was 
not  present  In  my  original  report,  I  stated  it 
was  my  impression  Major  Gilmer  was  consulted, 
andjconcurred  in  the  opinions  of  Generals  Buck- 
ner and  Floyd ;  but  from  subsequent  conversa- 
tions with  Major  Gilmer,  I  learn  from  him  he 
had  retired  to  another  room  and  lain  down,  and 
was  not  present  at  this  part  of  the  conference, 
and  I  am  therefore  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  statements  in  regard  to  him. 

The  proposition  to  cut  our  way  out  being  thus 
disposed  of,  I  remarked  that  wo  could  held  our 
position  another  day,  and  fight  the  enemy  from  our 
trenches ;  that  by  night  our  steamboats  that  had 
taken  off  the  prisoners  and  our  own  wounded 
men  would  return,  and  that  during  the  night  we 
could  set  our  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  we  could  make  our  escape  by 
Clarksville^  and  thus  save  the  army.  To  this 
proposition  General  Buckner  said :  **  Gentlemeii| 


you  know  the  enemy  occupy  the  rifle-pita  on  mr 
right,  and  can  easily  turn  my  position  and  attack 
me  in  the  rear,  or  move  down  on  the  river  baf.> 
tery.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  attack  me  at  day- 
light, and  r  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an 
hour."  Regarding  General  Buckner^s  repty  aa 
settling  this  proposition  in  the  negative,  (for  I 
had  quite  enough  to  do  with  my  heavy  losses  of 
the  previous  day  to  defend  my  own  portion  of 
the  lines,  and  1  could  give  him  no  re^nibroe- 
ments,)  I  then  said :  **  Gentlemen,  if  we  cannot 
cut  out,  nor  fight  on,  there  is  no  alternative  left 
us  but  capitulation,  and  I  am  determined  that  I 
will  never  surrender  the  command,  nor  surrender 
myself  prisoner;  I  will  die  first  **  General  Floyd 
remarked  that  such  was  his  determination,  and 
that  he  would  die  before  he  would  do  either. 
Thereupon,  General  Buckner  remarked  that  su<^ 
determinations  were  personal,  and  that  personal 
considerations  should  never  influence  official  ac- 
tion. General  Flovd  said  he  acknowledged  it 
was  personal  with  him,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
his  determination.  Whereupon,  General  Buck* 
ner  said,  that  being  satisfied  nothing  else  could 
be  done,  if  he  was  placed  in  command,  he  would 
surrender  the  command,  and  share  the  fate  of 
the  command.  General  Floyd  immediately  said : 
^^  General  Buckner,  if  I  place  you  in  command, 
will  you  allow  me  to  diaw  out  my  brigade  f* 
General  Buckner  promptly  replied:  ^^  Yes,  pro- 
vided you  do  so  before  the  enemy  act  upon 
my  communication."  General  Floyd  romarked : 
^*  General  Pillow,  I  turn  over  the  command.**  I 
replied  instantly:  ^*I  pass  it"  General  Buck- 
ner  said :  **I  assume  it;  bring  me  a  bugler,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.".  General  Buckner  had  received 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
commenced  writing,  when  I  left  and  crossed  the 
river,  passing  outside  the  garrison  before  General 
Buckner  proposed  his  communication  to  the  ene- 
my, and  went  to  Glarksville  bv  land  on  horse- 
back. I  did  not  know  what  he  had  written  until 
I  saw  the  published  correspondence  with  General 
Grant 

I  may  be  asked  if  I  was  in  fiivor  of  cutting  my 
way  out,  why,  when  the  command  was  turned 
over  to  me,  I  di4  not  take  it  ?  My  reply  is,  that, 
though  technically  speaking,  the  commaqd  de- 
volved on  me  when  turned  over  by  General  Floyd, 
it  was  turned  over  to  General  Buckner  in  point 
of  fact  All  parties  so  understood  it  In  proof 
of  this,  General  Floyd,  under  his  agreement  with 
General  Buckner.  actually  withdrew  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  brigade,  by  setting  them  across  the 
river  in  the  steamer  Gen.  Anderson,,  that  arrived 
just  before  daylight  In  further  proof  of  thisi,  I 
embody  in  this  report  an  order  of  General  Buck- 
ner to  General  B.  R.  Johnson,  after  he  had  as- 
sumed commiind.     A  copy  of  order : 

HsADQUAtTSRS,  DoTsm,  Febroary  16,  18ML 

Sib  :  The  command  of  the  forces  in  this  vicin- 
ity has  devolved  upon  me  by  order  of  General 
Floyd.  I  have  sent  a  flag  to  General  Grant,  and 
during  the  correspondence,  and  until  further  or- 
ders, refrain  frtmi  hostile  demonstimtiona,  witii  » 


BOCOIOMTa 


♦11. 


Tiew  to  prevent  like  demonstrations  on  the  ene- 
my^s  part  You  wilH  endeavor  to  send  a  flag  to 
the  f  osts  in  fro;it  of  your  position,  notifying 
them  of  the  fact  that  I  have  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  General  Grrant  from  the  right  of  our 
position,  and  desire  to  know  his  present  head- 
quarters. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Bdckner, 

Brig.-a«n.  0.  &  A. 

Id  addition  to  this,  General  Floyd  was  my 
saaior,  and  of  high  character  and  acknowledged 
ability.     General  Buckner,  though  my  junior  in 
sank,  possesses  high  reputation  as  an  officer  of 
talents  and  experience.     With  the  judgment  of 
boUi  against  me,  if  I  had  acted  upon  my  own 
oonviction,  and  had  fiuled  or  involved  the  com- 
mand in  heavy  loss,  I  was  apprehensive  it  would 
he  regarded  as  an  act  of  rashness,  and  bring 
upon  me  the  censure  of  the  government,  and  the 
eondemnation  of  the  country.    Besides,  without 
their  assistance  in  command,  and  with  the  moral 
weight  of  their  opinions  with  the  troops  against 
the  step,  I  did  not  regard  it  practicable  to  make 
a  successful  effort  to  cut  out     I  declined  to  as- 
sume the  command  when  turned  over  by  General 
Floyd,  because  it  was  against  my  convictions  of 
duty  to  surrender  the  command,  and  under  the 
decisions  of  Generals  Floyd  and  Buckner,  (a 
majority  of  the  council,)  I  could  do  nothing  but 
surrender  it     It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  General  Floyd,  General 
Buckner,  and  myself^  upon  this  branch  of  the 
Httbject,  consisted  in  this,  namely :  They  thought 
it  woiUd  cost  three  fourths  of  the  command  to 
cut  ouL     I  did  not  think  the  loss  would  be  so 
great     If  it  had  been  settled  that  the  sacrifice 
would  be  as  much  as  three  fourths,  I  should  have 
agreed  with  them  that  it  was  wrone  to  make  the 
attempt    Again :  I  believe  we  could  have  main- 
tained our  position  another  day,  and  have  saved 
the  army  by  getting  back  our  boats  and  setting 
our  command  across  the  river ;  but  inasmuch  as 
General  Buckner  was  of  opinion  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  command  more- than  half  an  hour, 
and  I  could  not  possibly  hold  my  own  position 
of  the  line,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  my  brother 
general  officers.    While  I  thus  differed  with  them 
in  opinion,  I  still  think  I  did  right  in  acquiescing 
in  opinion  with  them.     We  all  agreed  in  opinion 
we  could  not  long  maintain  the  position  against 
such   overwhelming  numbers  of  fresh  troops. 
We  all  agreed  the  army  had  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  and  that,  if  possible,  further  sacrifices 
should  be  avoided.     Men  will  differ  and  agree 
according  to  their  mental  organization.     I  cen- 
fiure  not  their  opinions,  nor  do  I  claim  merit  for 
xny  own.     The  whole  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  government 

Since  my  original  report  was  prepared,  I  have 
seen  and  read  the  official  accounts  of  General 
Qrant  and  Commodore  Foote.  From  these  I 
learn  that  the  damage  done  the  enemy's  gun- 
IxMits  on  the  thirteenth  was  greater  by  far  than 
represented  by  me  in  mjr  original  report 


Four  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  were  badly  dis- 
abled, receiving  over  one  hundred  shells  from, 
our  battery,  many  of  which  went  entirely  through 
f¥om  stem  to  stem,  tearing  the  frame  of  the 
boats  and  machinery  to  pieces,  and  killing  and 
wounding  fifty-five  of  their  crews.  Among  them 
was  the  Commander  himself.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  vulnerability 
of  these  heavy  shots ;  but  it  required  a  desper- 
ate fight  to  settle  the  question,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  public  mind  will  run  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  and.  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
undervaluing  the  power  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats. In  estimating  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  fifteenth  ^bruary,  I  saw  that  the 
whole  field  of  battle  for  a  mile  and  a  half  was 
covered  with  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  believe 
his  loss  could  not  fall  short  of  five  thousand 
men. 

I  am  satisfied  from  published  letters  from  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  enemy,  and  from  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  Northern  press,  that  his 
loss  was  much  greater  than  originally  estimate<l 
in  my  report  I  stated  in  my  original  report, 
that  afler  we  had  driven  the  enemy  from  and 
captured  his  batterv  on  the  Wynnes  ferry  road, 
and  were  pursuing  him  around  to  our  right,  and 
after  we  had  met  and  overcome  a  fresh  force  of 
the  enemv,  on  the  route  toward  his  gunboats,  I 
called  off  the  pursuit,  but  in  the  hurry  vwith 
which  that  report  was  prepared,  I  omitted  to 
state  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  knew  that  the 
enemy  had  twenty  gunboats  of  fresh  troops  at 
his  landing,  then  only  about  three  miles  distant ; 
I  knew  firom  the  great  loss  my  command  had 
sustained  during  the  protracted  fight  of  over 
seven  hours,  my  command  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops,  who,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  were  then  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  field.  General  Buckner's  com- 
mand, so  far  as  labor  was  concerned,  was  com- 
paratively fresh,  but  its  disorganization,  from 
being  repulsed  by  the  battery,  had  fhfitted  it  to 
meet  and  fight  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops.  I 
therefore  called  off  the  pursuit^  explaining  ray 
reasons  to  General  Floyd,  who  approved  the  or- 
der. This  explanation  is  now  given,  as'  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  understancyng  of  the  order. 
It  is  further  proper  to  say,  that  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  at  Donelson,  I  had  the 
whole  force  engaged  night  and  day  in  strength- 
ening my  position,  until  the  fight  commenced, 
and  when  the  fighting  ceased  at  night  it  was 
again  at  work.  I  did  not,  therefore,  and  could 
not,  get  a  single  morning  report  of  the  strength 
of  liiy  command. 

The  four  Virginia  regiments  did  not,  I  am  con- 
fident, exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty  each  for 
duty.  The  Texas  l*egiment  did  not  number 
three  hundred  men.  Several  Mississippi  regi- 
ments were  equally  reduced,  while  those  of  Col- 
onels Yoorhies,  Abernethy,  and  Hughes,  (new 
regiments,)  wei^  almost  disbanded  by  measles, 
and  did  not  exceed  tvTo  hundred  each  fit  for 
duty.  Colonel  Browden's  regiment  had  but  six- 
ty men,  and  it  was  by  my  order  placed  under 
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Captain  'Parker  to  work  artillery.  All  others 
were  greatly  reduced  by  wastage.  The  whole 
force,  therefore,  wats  greatly  less  than  cottld  be 
supposed  from  the  number  of  nominal  regiments. 
t>f  this  force,  General  Floyd,  under  his  agree- 
ment with  General  Bockner,  before  he  turned 
over  the  command,  drew  out  a  large  portion  of 
his  brigade  (how  many  I  do  not  know)  by  taking 
possession  of  the  sfeafner  Anderson,  which  ar- 
rived ftt  Dover  just  before  day,  and  setting  them 
across  the  river.  A  lafge  portion  of  the  c«valry 
under  orders  passed  out  All  of  the  cavah-y  was 
orderedto  cut  out,  and  could  have  gone  out  btit 
for  the  timidity  of  its  officers.  Several  thousand 
infant^J*  escaped  one  #ay  ot  ancthef,  inaAy  of 
whom  ai^e  now  at  this  place,  and  all  others  are 
ordered  here  as  a  rendezvous  for  redrganixartion. 
From  the  list  of  prisoners  published  in  Nortdem 
papers,  which  I  have  seen,  it  required  the  pristfh- 
ers  of  six  regiments  to  make  nine  hundred  tt&en. 
I  do  not  believe  the  number  of  prisoners  exceed- 
ed that  stated  by  the  Northern  papers,  which  is 
put  at  fire  thousand  one  hundred  and  seyenty 
pnvated. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteehth,  I  had 
caused  the  anns  lost  bt  the  enetiiT  to  be  gather- 
•  ed  up  froto  about  half  (he  field  of  battle,  and  had 
hauled  and  stacked  up  over  five  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  and  six  fyieces  of  ai^illery,  all  of  which 
were  lost  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  for  Watit 
of  transportation  to  bring  tliOTQ  away. 

In  regard  to  the  enemy's  force  with  Ivhich  #e 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Doter^  General 
Grant,  in  his  official  report,  says  that  he  had 
taken  Ikbout  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  that 
Generals  Floyd  aiid  Pillow  had  escaped  irith 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  the  forces  engaged 
were  ilbout  equal.  While  the  estimate  of  prison- 
ers taken,  and  the  number  with  which  General 
Floyd  escaped,  is  wide  of  the  mark,  yet  the 
aggregate  of  the  numbers  as  given  by  himself,  is 
thirty  thousand,  dhd  his  acknowledgments  that 
the  fbrces  w^e  about  equal,  fbmishes  conclusive 
etidenoe  that  we  fought  thirty  thousand  men ; 
the  same  number  given  by  prisoner's  taken. 
And  agreeing  With  my  original  estimate  of  his 
strengtn.  General  Halleck,  in  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch of  tenth  Felynary  firom  Si  Louis  to  Gen- 
eral McOlellan,  said :  '^  He  had  invested  Fort  Don- 
elson  with  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  all  communication  ahd  supplies 
were  eut  off."  this  corroborates  GranVs  state- 
ments, for  the  troops  which  arrived  on  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  of  February,  being  twenty 
steamboat  loads,  had  not  reached  the  battle-field 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  parts  of  those  that  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  had  not^reacfaed  it 

These  sources  make  it  dear,  we  fought  thirijr 
thousand  of  the  enemy  on  the  fifteenth;  and 
that  wtfr  were  reinvested  that  night  With  all  the 
enemy's  disposable  force,  including  his  fresh 
troops,  cannot  be  doubted.  Nothing  hAS  occur- 
red to' change  my  original  estimate  of  our  loss  in 
the  several  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  at  the 
trenches,  with  the  gunboats,  and  in  the  battle 


of  Dover.  As  to  ^te  i^bsence  sfill  Of  rqgtmont 
and  brigade  comraianders,  H  h  possible  tlmt  I 
have  not  dome  justice  to  the  oflSeers  In  my  com- 
mands. To  Brigadier-C^neiiil  Johnson's  report^ 
which  is  herewith  ferwardled,  t  particularly  refer 
for  the  conduct  of  officers  and  eommand«  nndcr 
his  immediate  observation  during  the  batiks 
The  forces  under  my  rmmedHde  oommaAd,  in  the 
confiict  with  the  enemy^s  right,  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand,  though  they  never  faltered,  and 
drove  the  enemy  #om  his  position*  slowly  mad 
steadily  ^vancing  oter  one  and  a  htM  niBes,  mt" 
rying  thfe  positions  of  his  ftrsit  battery,  and  two 
of  his  gnn^j  and  of  a  battery  ofi  Ine  WytiA*» 
ferry  fmd,  faking  four  more  gamt^  aftfl  atfUT' 
watd  uniting  with  General  Bockner's  eooMiafidr 
drove  the  etwthf  baek,  ^stained  by  a  nmiibeg 
of  fVeth  troops. 

Tet  it  is  manifest  that  the  fmits  of  otaf  Tietory 
would  have  been  fief  gfeater^  had  General  Bocfe* 
ner^s  column  been  suoeessfkl  in  its  asMraU  tmoa 
the  Wynnes  fUrty  roiid  battery.  Eqtf^y  dmr 
is  it,  that  the  enemy,  eCTecting  a  lodgmefit  te 
Geneva!  Bucknef *«  rifle-pits,  on  his  righC  toroogli* 
the  command  into  extreme  peril,  making  it  abao' 
Ititely  necestory  to  take  immediate  notion,  in 
which  we  were  undet  the  necessity  of  ctttting 
otir  #ay  out,  or  holding  out  another  day  atkd 
throiving  the  command  aeross  the  river,  or  of 
capitulation.  My  own  position  upon  these  sev- 
eral propositions  having  been  explained  mam 
fiilly  and  in  detail  In  this,  my  supplementary  f«* 
poH,  nothing  moi'e  remains  in  the  performanoe 
of  my  duty  to  the  government,  but  to  subscHbe 
myself,        Very  respectfully,  « 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Gi».  J.  Patow, 

BHff.*Q«a.  €L  BL  A* 

Note. — ^That  there  majr  be  no  doubt  of  the 
facts  stated  in  jthis  report,  I  append  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Colonel  Burch,  Colonel  FoiTest, 
Majors  Henry  add  Haynei  and  Nicholson,  to 
which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  government 

QiD.  J.  Pillow, 

]fr{g.-G«a.  a  B.  A« 

KotE. — }ly  original  estimate  wns,  that  our  loss 
in  killed  and  wouhdedVas  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand.  We  sent  up  fi'om  Dover, 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  wound- 
ed.  A  Federal  surgeon's  certificate,  which  t  have 
aeen,  says  that  there  were  about  four  hundred 
confederate  prisoners  woutided  in  hospital  at 
Paduoah,  making  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-foui-  wounded.  I  was  satisfied  the  killed 
would  increase  the  number  to  two  thousand. 

GOUmiL  ]l0ROIt1i  OTATtafllNT. 

DvDAtim,  Au.,  Mat^  ifl^  lean 
On  Saturday  evening,  February  ftfteenth^  all 
of  the  boats  which  we  had  at  Dod^soii  were  aetit 
up  the  rivei*  with  our  sick,  wounded,  and  prisofi- 
era.  After  supper,  a  coundl  of  officers  ^#aa  haM 
at  Brigadier-General  PilloW^s  headqt^aitert*  I 
wae  not  present  at  this  council,  bat  during  ita 
session,  being  in  an  adjoining  rernn^  I  laamad 
f^m  some  t>ffioeir  tbat  inteUigetiOB  had  bwm  !•» 
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p9rnd  from  scouto  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
ibiit  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  transports  were 
landing  reeoforcements  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inilea  below  us,  at  their  usual  place  of  landing.' 
4Lfter  I  had  learned  this,  and  during  the  session 
ef  the  same  council,  two  couriers  can^e  to  Brig- 
adier-QeDeral  Buokner — one.  and  perhaps  both, 
sent  by  Captain  Grayes  oi  the  artilleir;  one 
stating  that  a  large  force  was  forming  in  front  of 
our  right  (General  Buckner-s)  wing ;  the  second 
atif^ting  that  large  bo^es  o|  the  enemj  ^ere  seen 
moving  in  front  of  our  right,  arouud  toward  oi|r 
left  After  the  adjournment  of  this  council, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o*clock,  I  learned  that  it 
had  lieen  determined  to  evacuate  the  post,  cut 
eur  way  through  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's 
investing  force,  and  make  our  way  toward  Ohar- 
Iqtte,  in  Dixon  County. 


sacrifice  his  men,  referred  to  our  various  success- 
es since  Wednesday,  at  Donelson,  iincl  concluded 
by  saying  that  an  officer  Mrhu  hkd  suocessfuHy 
resisted  an  assault  of  a  much  larger  force,  and 
was  still  surrounded  by  an  increased  force,  could 
surrender  with  honor:  and  that  we  had  accom- 
plished much  i^ore  tnan  was  required  by  this 
rule.  General  I'illow  said  that  he  never  would 
surrender.  General  Flqyd  said  that  he  woul4 
suffer  any  fate  before  he  would  surrender,  or  UAl 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  alive.  At  the  sug« 
gestion  of  some  one  present,  he  said  that  person- 
al considerations  influenced  him  in  ooming  to 
this  determination,  and  further  stated  that  sudi  - 
considerations  should  never  govern  a  general 
officer. 

Cdlone^  Forrest,  of  the  cavalry,  who  was  pre- 
sent, said  he  would  die  before  he  would  surren- 


Orders  were  given  for  the -command  to  be  in   der  \  that  such  of  his  men  as  would  follow  him, 


readiness  to  march  at  four  o^cloek  A.11.    After 
thifli  beiug  in  (general  Pillow's  private  room, 
where'^enen^s  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner  all 
were,  two  scouts  came  in,  stating  that  the  eii^ 
soy's  camp-fires  coul4  he  seen  at  tne  same  plfcea 
in  front  of  our  left  that  thev  had  occupied  Fri- 
day.   From  the  remarks  of  the  Generals^  this  in- 
formation seemed  to  be  eonflrmator^  of  informa- 
tion which  the^  had  previously  received.    Major 
Bice,  an  intelligent  citizen  of  Dover,  was  called 
in  and  interrogated  aa  to  the  character  of  the 
road  to  Charlotte.    His  account  of  it  was  decid- 
edly unfavorable.     In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  then  followed  an^ong  the  Generals — 
General  pillow  insisting  upon  carr^ring  out  the 
previous  determination  of  the  council  to  cut  our 
way  out — ^^gadier-General  Buckner  said  that 
auch  was  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  men, 
that,  if  they  should  sucoeed  in  cutting  thefar  way 
out,  it  would  be  at  a  heavj^  sacrifice,  and,  if  pur- 
pued  by  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy, 
they  would  be  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
General  Floyd  concurred  with  General  Buckner. 
0en«4  Pilfow  said :  "  Then  we  can  fight  them 
unother  day  in  our  trenches,  and  by  to-morrow 
we  can  have  boats  enough  here  to  transport  oipr 
troops  across  the  river,  and  let  them  malce  t)ieir 
escape  to  Clarksville.    General  Buckner  said — 
Jbitt  such  WAS  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  hia 
right,  and  the  demoraliMtion  of  his  forces,  from 
exposure  and  exhaustion,  that  he  could  not  hob) 
^s  trenches  a  half  an  hour.    As  an  illustratioi^ 
of  the  correctness  of  his  remark,  he  said :  "  You, 
gentlen^jBp,  know  that  yesterday  morning  I  con? 
fudered  the  Second  Kentucky  (Hanson's  regi- 
ipient)  as  cpK)d  a  r^DACl^t  m  there  was  in  the 
fervice,  yet  such  was  their  condition  yesterday 
Hftcruooii  that»  when  I  learned  the  enemy  was  in 
their  trenc}ie8^(whicb  were  to  omr  extreme  right 
IWid  detached  iron^  the  others,)  before  I  couh) 
iwlly  and  f<^7n  them,  I  had  to  take  at  least  twenty 
ffpen  by  the  shoulders,  and  put  them  into  line 
IM  a  nucleus   for  formation,"    General  floyd 
iBoncoired  with  General  Buckner  in  his  opinion 
0a  to  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  trenches 
longer,  and  asked :  **  What  shall  we  do  V*    Gen- 
Hf^  3m^fls*  atated  that  no  oiSicer  had  a  right  to 


he  would  take  oi|t  General  Floyd  said  he  would 
tal^e  his  chances  with  Forrest,  and  asked  C^neral 
3uckner  if  he  would  make  the  surrender  ?  G«n- 
en^l  Buckner  asked  hixn  if  he  (General  Floyd) 
would  pass  the  command  to  him?^  General 
Floyd  replie4  in  the  aifirmativa  I  understood 
General  jPillow  a^  doing  the  same.  *-Then," 
said  General  Buckner,  ^U  shall  nropose  terms  of 
capitulation,'^  and  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and 
direct^  one  of  hjs  staff  to  send  for  a  bugler,  and 
prepare  whit^  flags  to  plant  at  various  points  on 
our  works.  Preparations  were  Immediately  be- 
gun to  he  made  by  iGeneral  Floyd  and  staij  Gen- 
eral Pillow  fmd  stafl}^  and  Cdlonel  Forrest,  to 
leave.  This  was  about  three  o'clock  a.k.  It 
was  suggested  by  some  one  that  two  boats  that 
were  known  to  be  coming  down  the  river  might 
arrive  before  day,  and  General  Floyd  asked,  if 
they  came,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take 
off  on  them  his  troops.  General  Buckner  replied 
that  all  might  leave  who  could  before  hfc  note 
was  sentv  to  General  Grant,  the  Federal  com- 
mander.   Thus  ended  the  conference. 

After  this  I  met  or  called  on  General  Pillow  in 
the  passage,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anv  pos* 
sibihty  ofa  misunderstanding  as  to  his  position  t 
He  thought  not;  but  I  st^gested  to  him  the  pro- 
prietv  of  a^in  seeing  Generals  Floyd  and  Budt- 
per,  f  nd  see  that  there  was  np  possibility  of  hia 
position  being  misunderstood  by  them,  fie  said 
he  would,  ana  returned  to  the  room  in  which  the 
ponference  was  held. 

In  my  statement  of  what  trannired,  and  of 
the  conversations  that  were  had,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  hfiye  given  the  exact  lan|piage  used,  and  I  mi^ 
he  mistaken  as  to  the  order  of  the  remarks  ftat 
I  have  endeavored  te  narrate. 

JoBir  C.  ItoioH, 

ildtpQfnMiUPOIiNr. 

Sworn  to  and  subseribed  beforp  me  this  fi£- 
te^th  day  of  ITarch,  1802. 

Lbyi  Sdoahs« 

COpOinn:.  rORRBBT*8  BBPORT. 

Between  one  and  two  o'doek  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing Februaiy  sixteenth,  being  sent  for,  i  anired 
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at  General  Pillow^s  headquarters,  and  found  him, 
General  Floyd,  and  General  Buckner  in  conver- 
sation. General  Pillow  told  mQ  that  thej  had 
received  information  that  the  enemy  were  again 
occupying  the  same  ground  th<nr  had  occupied 
the  morning  before. .  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe 
it,  as  I  had  left  that  part  of  the  field,  on  our  left, 
late  the  evening  before.  He  told  me  he  had  sent 
out  scouts,  who  reported  larse  forces  of  the  ene- 
my moving  around  to  our  left.  He  instructed 
me  to  go  immediately,  and  send  two  reliable  men 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  a  road  running  near 
the  river-bank,  and  between  the  enemy's  right 
and  the  river,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  I  obeyed  his  instructions,  and 
awaited  the  return  of  the  scouts.  They  stated 
that  they  saw  no  enemy,  but  could  see  their  fires 
in  the  same  place  where  they  were  Friday  night; 
that  firom  their  examination,  and  fi'om  informa- 
tion obtained  from  a  citizen  living  on  the  road, 
the  water  was  about  to  the  saddle-skirts,  and  the 
mud  about  half-leg  deep  in' the  bottom  where  it 
had  been  overflowed.  The  bottom  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  water  then  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide.  During  the  conversa- 
tion that  then  ensued  among  the  general  officers, 
General  Pillow  was  in  favor  of  trying  to  cut  our 
way  out  General  Buckner  said  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  position  over  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  that  if  he  attempted  to  take  his 
force  out,  it  would  be  seen  by  the  enemy,  who 
held  part  of  his  intrenchments,  and  be  followed 
and. cut  to  pieces.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take 
my  cavalry  around  them,  and  he  could  draw  out 
under  cover  of  them.  He  said  that  an  attempt 
to  cut  our  way  out  would  involve  a  loss  of  three 
fourths  of  the  men.  General  Floyd  said  our 
force  was  so  demoralized  as  to  cause  him  to  agree 
with  deneral  Buckner  as  to  our  probable  loss  in 
attempting  to  cut  our  way  out  I  said  that  X 
would  agree  to  cut  my  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines  at  any  point  the  General  migitt  designate ; 
and  stated  I  could  keep  back  their  cavalry,  which 
Genend  Buckner  thought  would  greatly  harass 
our  infantry  in  retreat  General  Buckner  or 
General  Floyd  said  that  they  (the  enemy)  would 
bring  their  artillery  to  bear  on  us.  I  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  when  I  returned  General  Floyd 
said  he  could  not  and  would  not  surrender  him- 
self. I  then  asked  if  they  were  going  to  surren- 
der the  command  ?  General  Buckner  remarked 
that  they  were.  I  then  stated  that  I  had  not 
come  out  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  my 
command,  and  would  not  do  it  if  they  would  fol- 
low me  out ;  that  I  intended  to  go  out  if  I  saved 
but  one  man ;  and  then  turning  to  General  Pil- 
low, I  asked  him  what  I  should  do?  He  re- 
plie4 :  '*Gut  your  way  out"  I  immediately  left 
the  house  and  sent  for  all  the  officers  under  my 
command,  and  stated  to  them  the  facts  that  had 
occurred,  and  stated  my  determination  to  leave, 
and  remarked  that  all  who  wanted  to  go  could 
follow  me.  and  those  who  wished  to  stay  and 
take  tne  consequences  might  remain  in  camp. 
All  of  my  own  regiment,  and  Captain  Williams, 
of  H^'a  Kentucky  regiment,  said  they  would 


go  with  me  if  the  last  man  fell.  Colonel  Gauta 
was  sent  for  and  urged  to  get  out  his  battalion 
as  often  as  three  times^  but  he  and  two  Kentucky 
companies  (Captain  Wilcox  and  Captain  Henry) 
refused  to  come.  I  marched  out  the  remainder 
of  my  command,  with  Captain  Porter's  artillery 
horses,  and  about  two  hundred  men,  of  dilieirent 
commands,  up  the  river-road  and  across  the  over- 
flow, which  I  found  to  be  about  saddle-skirt  deep. 
The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  a  great  many  of 
the  men  were  already  fh>st-bitten,  and  it  was  ^e 
opinion  of  the  generals  that  the  infantry  could 
not  have  passed  through  the  water  and  have  sur- 
vived it  A.  B.  FORBBST. 

VorrMi*!  RefiiiMtit  Otvaky. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  March,  1862.       Levi  Suoaxs, 

IntendADt  of  town  of  DecAtur,  Ala.,  and  eZ'OfllcIo  J.  F. 

MAJOB  HSNBT^S  STATEMENT. 

DscATiTB,  Ala.,  March  tt,  ISA. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February, 
1862,  I  was  present  during  the  council  of  war 
held  in  Brigadier-General  Pillow's  headquarters 
at  Dover,  Tennessee,  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow, 
Buckner,  and  General  Pillow's  staff  being  pre- 
sent On  account  of  being  very  much  exhausted 
from  the  fight  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  slept  the 
fore-part  of  the  night,  and  came  dovm-stairs  from 
my  room  into  General  Pillow's  about  one  or  two 
o'clock.  At  the  time  I  entered  General  Pillow's 
room,  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  fight 
our  way  out,  and  General  Pillow  gave  me  orders 
to  gather  up  all  the  papers  and  books  belonging 
to  my  department  Whereupon  I  immediately 
executed  the  orders  given  to  me,  and  then  re- 
turned to  General  Pillow's  room,  when  a  change 
of  operations  had  been  decided  upon,  on  account 
of  information  received  from  scouts  ordered  out 
by  General  Pillow  to  ascertain  whether  the  ene« 
my  redccupied  the  ground  they  were  driven  from 
the  day  previous.  The  scouts  returned  and  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  swung  entirely  around 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  very  same  ground. 
General  Pillow  being  still  in  doubt,  sent  a  second 
party  of  scouts,  who  made  a  thorough  reconnois^ 
sance,  and  reported  that  the  woods  were  perfect- 
ly alive  with  troops,  and  that  their  camp-fires 
were  burning  in  every  direction.  General  Pillow 
then  sent  a  party  of  cavalry  to  inspect  a  slough 
that  was  filled  with  backwater  from  the  river,  to 
see  if  infantry  could  pass.  ■  They  returned  after 
having  made  a  thorough  examination  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  and  reported  that  infiuitry 
could  not  pass,  but  they  thought  cavalry  lould. 
Communication  being  thus  cut  off,  General  Pil- 
low urged  the  propriety  of  making  a  desperate 
attempt  to  cut  our  way  out,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences,  or  make  a  fight  in  tlie  work 
and  hold  our  position  one  more  day,  by  which 
time  we  could  get  steamboats  sufficient  to  put 
the  whole  command  over  the  river,  and  make 
our  escape  by  the  way  of  Clarksville.  General 
Buckner  then  said :  ^*  That  in  consequence  of  the 
worn-out  condition  and  demoralization  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  tiio  ooca|»ttoa 
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of  bis  rifle-pits  on  the  extreme  right  by  the  ene- 
my, that  be  could  not  hold  his  position  a  half- 
hoar  after  being  attacked,   which  he  thought 
would  begin  about  daylight     General  Pillow- 
then  said :  That  by  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the 
rifle-pits  on  General  Buckner*8  right,  that  it  was 
an  open  gateway  to  our  riyer-battery,  and  that 
he  thought  we  ought  to  cut  our  way  through, 
carrying  with  us  as  many  as  possible,  leaving  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  Ihe  field.     General  Buck- 
ner  then  said  that  it  would  cost  three  fourths  of 
the  command  to  get  the  other  fourth  out^  and 
that  he  did  not  think  any  general  had  the  right 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life.     General 
Floyd' agreed  with    Cteneral   Buckner  on  this 
point     General  Pillow  then  rose  up  and  said, 
**  Gentlelkien,  as  you  refuse  to  make  an  attempt 
to  cut  our  way  out,  and  General  Buckner  says 
he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  his  position  a  half- 
hour  after  being  attacked,  there  is  only  one  alter- 
natiye  left ;  that  is,  capitulation,"  and  then  and 
there  remarked  that  he  would  not  surrender  the 
command  or  himself,  that  he  would  die  first 
General  Floyd  then  spoke  out  and  said,  that  he 
would  not  surrender  the  command  or  himself 
General  Buckner  remarked  that,  if  placed  in  com- 
mand, he  would  surrender  the  command  and 
share  its  fate.     General  Floyd  then  said :  *'  Gen- 
eral Buckner,  if  I  place  you  in  command,  will 
you  allow  me  to  get  out  as  much  of  my  brigade 
as  I  can  V*    General  Buckner  replied :  **  I  will, 
provided  you  do  so  before  the  enemy  receives 
my  proposition  for  capitulation."     General  Floyd 
then  turned  to  General  Pillow,  and  said :  **  I  turn 
the  command  over,  sir."    General  Pillow  replied 
promptly :  ^*  I  pass  it"    General  Buckner  said : 
^I  assume  it;  give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
send  for  a  bugler."    General  Pillow  then  started 
oat  of  the  room  to  make  arrangements  for  his  es- 
cape, when  Colonel  Forrest  said  to  him :  "  Gene> 
'  rml  Pillow,  what  shall  I  do  r    General  Pillow  re- 
plied :  "  Cut  your  way  out,  sir."     Forrest  said, 
**!  will  do  it,"  tod  left  the  room. 

Gus.  A.  Henrt,  Jr., 

AMiataDt  A4iatanMi«ii«r»L 

To  Brigadier-General  Pillow. 

Thb  State  of  Alabama,  Morgan  Ootjstt. 

This  day  personally  came  before  me,  Levi  Su- 
gans,  Intendant  of  the  town  of  Decatur,  County 
and  State  aforesaid.  Major  Gus.  A.  Henry,  Jr., 
who  makes  oath  in  due  form  of  law,  that  the 
above  statements  are  true.  Sworn  to  and  sub- 
scribed before  me  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March, 
1862. 

Gus.  A.  Henrt,  Jr., 

AsslsUnt  A4Jt-0«n. 

Levi  Suoans, 

InfeeiuUnt 

ICAJOB  HATNE8*8  8TATBMCMT. 

Ofttck  Division  Coxxissakt,  > 

Pbcatus,  Ala.,  March  18,  IMi.  ) 

I  was  present  at  the  council  of  officers,  hM 
at  Brigadier-General  Gideon  J.  Pillow's  head- 

anarters,  in  the  town  of  Dover,  Tennessee,  on 
ne  mommg  of  the  sixteenth  February,  1862. 
Wm  awoke  in  my  quartera  at  one  o'dock  A.M., 


by  Colonel  John  C.  Burch,  Aid-de-Camp,  and  or- 
dered to  report  to  General  Pillowy  forthwith.  I 
instantly  proceeded  to  headquarters,  where  I 
saw  Brigadier-Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buck- 
qer.  Colonel  Forrest  Miyor  Henry,  Assistant 
Adjutant-Generals  Gilmer  and  Jones,  and  Lieu^ 
tenants  Nicholson  and  Martin,  the  two  latter  vol- 
unteer aids  to  General  Pillow.  On  my  entrance 
in  the  room,  was  accosted  by  General  Pillow,  aikC 
being  takenHo  one  side,  was  informed  by  him  that 
they  had  determined  to^  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy*s  lines,  and  retreat  from  Dover  to 
Nashville,  and  he  desired  me  to  destroy  all  the 
commissary  stores,  and  then  make  my  escape 
across  the  river.  I  desired  to  know  at  what  hour 
General  Pillow  wished  his  order  to  be  executed, 
when,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  replied  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock.  I  then  retired  from  the  room 
to  inform  my  assistants  of  the  order,  but  in  one 
hour,  retulk>ned  to  headquarters. 

On  reentering  the  room,  heard  General  Buck- 
ner say,  **  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an  hour 
after  the  attack,"  and  General  Pillow,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  General  Buckner,  and  immediately 
fronting  the  fire-place,  promptly  asked,  *^Whv 
can*t  you?"  at  the  same  time  adding:  ^*I  think 
you  can  hold  your  position ;  I  thimc  you  can« 
sir."  General  Buckner  retorted  :  **  I  know  my 
position;  I  can  only  bring  to  bear  against  the 
enemy  about  four  thousand  men,  while  he  can 
oppose  me  with  any  given  number."  General 
Pillow  then  said:  ^^Well^  gentlemen,  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?  I  am  in  favor  of  fighting  out" 
General  Floyd  then  spoke,  and  asked  General 
Buckner  what  be  had  to  say,  and  General  Buck- 
ner answered  quickly,  that  the  attempt  to  cut 
a  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  retreat 
would  cost  a  sacrifice  of  three  fourths  of  the 
command,  and  no  commander  had  a  right  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice.  General  Floyd  concur* 
ring,  remarked,  **  We  will  have  to  capitulate ;  but, 
gentlemen,  I^cannot  surrender;  you  know  my 
position  with  the  Federals;  it  wouldn't  do,  it 
wouldn't  do;"  whereupon  General  Pillow,  ad- 
dressing General  Floyd,  said:  **I  will  not  sur- 
render myself  nor  the  command ;  will  die  JirsV^ 
**Then,  I  suppose,  gentlemen,"  said  General 
Buckner:  '^  the  surrender  will  devolve  upon  me  ?" 
General  Floyd  replied,  speaking  to  Genml  Buck* 
ner:  ** General,  if  you  are  put  in  command,  wiU 
you  allow  me  to  take  out  by  the  river  my  brio 
gadef"  **YeR,  sir,"  responded  General  Budb* 
ner,  *^  if  you  move  your  command  before  the  ene* 
my  act  upon  my  communication  offering  to  capi- 
tulate." '*Then,  sir,"  said  General  Floyd,  ''I 
surrender  the  command ;"  and  General  Pillow, 
who  was  next  in  command,  very  quickly  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  not  accept  it ;  I  will  never  sui^ 
render ;"  and  while  speaking,  turned  to  General 
Buckner,  who  remarked,  *^  I  will  accept  and  share 
the  &te  of  my  command,"  and  called  for  pen, 
ink,  paper,  and  bugler. 

After  tire  capitulation  was  determined  upon. 
General  Pillow  wished  to  know  if  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  make  his  escape,  when  General, 
I^eyd  replied  that  the  question  was  one  for  eyeij 
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man  to  decide  for  himself^  but  he  woold  be  glad 
ibr  every  one  to  escape  that  could.  **  Then,  sir, 
I  shall  leave  here,**  replied  General  Pillow.  Col- 
onel Forrest,  who  was' in  the  room,  and  heard 
what  passed,  then  spoke,  i^I  think  there  is  more 
%ht  in  those  men  than  70a  all  suppose,  and  if 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  take  my  command  ;*'  Gen- 
eral Pillow  responding  to  him :  "  Yes,  sir,  take 
out  your  oommtod ;  out  your  way  out."  Gen- 
erals Floyd  and  Buckner  assented;  General 
^yd,  by  saying,  "Yes,  take  out  your  com- 
mand," and  Qenenl  Buckner,  by  expressing,  **I 
bare  no  objection."  The  means  of  getting  away 
was  then  discussed,  and  soon  thereafter  we  be- 
gan to  disperse. 

While  the  gentlemen  were  leaymg  the  room, 
I  approaehed  General  Buckner,  and  wished  to 
know  if  General  I^llow's  order,  to  destroy  the 
eommissary  stores,  should  be  carried  out,  and 
ho  answered :  "  Major  Haynes,  I  countermand  the 
order."  It  may  m  |M*oper  ibr  me  to  say  that  I 
nerer  met  General  PiHow  before  the  morning  of 
the  ninth  February,  1869,  having  been  upon 
Brigadier-General  Charies  Clark's  staff  sinee  my 
entrance  into  the  servlcei,  and  only  went  to  Don- 
elson  with  General  Pillow  to  take  temporaiy 
charge  of  the  commissariat  General  Pillow  as- 
sign^ me  to  duty  on  his  staff  after  arriring  at 
DonelsoR,  on  the  tenth  February,  1862. 

W.  H.  Hathes, 
Mljor  ftBd  Brigade  OommlmTy. 

State  or  Alabaxa,  Moroan  Countt.    sa. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Levi  Sugans, 
Intendant  of  the  town  of  Decatur,  and  ex  officio 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Miyor  W.  H.  Haynea,  who 
BuiUces  oath  that  the  statwoents  herein  made,  re- 
lating to  what  was  said  in  the  council  of  ofScera, 
en  toe  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February,  1862, 
are  true. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  four- 
tMith  Maroh,  1862. 

W.  H.  Hatne*. 

Mljor  Mid  Brigade  CommiaMT, 

Levi  Suoaks, 

Inteadaai 
HUKTBR  NIOBOtSOlTS  8TATBMINT. 

I  was  present  at  the  council  of  war,  held  at 
Brigadier<General  Pillow's  headquarters  in  Do- 
ver, on  Saturday  night,  February  fifteenth,  1662. 
I  came  into  the  room  about  two  o'olock.  There 
were  present,  Generals  Flovd,  Pillow,  and  Buck- 
ner, Major  Gilmer,  Colonel  Forrest,  and  several 
staff-oiBcera,  among  whom  I  distinctly  remember 
Major  Hefiry  and  Colonel  Burcb,  of  General  Pil- 
low's staff 

The  Generals  were  discussing  the  nocelsity  and 
pactlcabUity  of  marching  the  forces  out  of  the 
Intrenchmenti  and  evacuating  the  place.  Hi^or 
Rice,  a  resident  of  Dover,  and  an  Aid-de-Camp 
of  General  Pillow,  was  describing  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  character  of  the  roads  over  which 
the  army  would  have  to  pass.  He  referred  to 
•ome  citizen,  I  think  a  doctor,  but  do  not  remem- 
ber his  name,  whom  he  represented  as  more  toiil- 
lir  with  the  roads.    In  a  little  while,  or  perhaps 


during  the  conversation  of  Mi^or  Riee.  tbo  _ 
tleman  reftrred  to  was  announced.  He  gave  a 
description  of  the  roads,  which^  iW>ni  my  ignore 
anoe  of  the  locality,  I  am  unable  to  repeat  The 
substance  was,  however,  that  though  exoeediiii^ 
ly  diftoult,  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  road  witl^ 
l^ht  baggage  trahis.  General  Pillow  asked  moat 
of  the  questions  propouii<ted  to  this  gentleman, 
as  also  of  those  to  Major  Rice.  At  this  point  I 
was  called  into  an  adjoining  roooi,  where  I  re« 
nAained  but  a  (bw  minutea  When  I  returned^ 
Major  Joqea,  Brigade  Qnarterroastw,  was  jusi 
entering  the  room.  General  Pillow  at  once  ap- 
proach^ him,  and  taking  him  a  little  one  side^ 
explained  to  him  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
£vacuate  the  plaoe^  and  that  he  must  prepare  to 
%um  the  quartermaster^-s  stores  in  hie  handa. 
M^or  Jones  inquired  at  what  time.  Oenerd 
Pilbyw  replied  aoout  di^rbreak,  abeut  hajf-paal 
five  o'clock.  Major  Jones  lefl  very  soon,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  in  the  room  afterward,  tiiat  I 
recollect  In  a  few  minutes  Miuor  Haynes,  Bri- 
gade Commlsaary,  entered  the  room,  and  received 
similar  instructions  as  to  the  ooiomiBsaiy  storea 
imder  his  charge.  About  thla  time  a  aoeut  waa 
ushered  in,  who  announced  Uhat  the  enemy  had 
re5ccapied  the  lines  IVom  which  they  had  been 
driven  during  the  fight  on  Saturday,  General 
Pillow  doubted  if  the  scout  was  not  miati^eii; 
so  another  was  sent  out  About  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  when  M%)or  Haynes  returned  and 
remained  near  me  in  the  room  during  the  remaiE* 
der  of  the  discussion.  Just  as  he  entered,  Gen* 
eral  Buckner  remarked:  *^X  am  confident  thai 
^the  enemv  will  attack  my  linca  by  daylight,  and 
I  cannot  bold  them  for  half  an  faioar."  General 
Pillow  rrolied  quickly:  **Why  so,  why  so,  Gen- 
eral f  General  Buckner  replied:  '^Because  I 
can  bring  into  action  not  over  four  thoiiaand 
men,  and  they  demoraliaed  by  long  and  uninter^ 
rupted  exposure  and  fighting,  while  he  ean  bring 
any  number  of  fresh  troops  to  the  attack."  Gen- 
eral Pillow  replied:  **I  diUbr  with  you ;  I  thiok 
you  can  hold  your  lines ;  I  think  you  can,  sir.** 
General  Buckner  replied :  "  I  know  my  position, 
and  I  know  that  the  lines  cannot  be  held  with 
my  troops  in  their  nresent  condition."  Genend 
Fiord  it  was,  I  tbink,  who  then  remuked: 
"Then,  gentlemen,  a  capitulation  is  all  that  is 
left  ua.^*  To  which  General  Pillow  replied:  ''I 
do  not  think  so ;  at  any  rate  we  ean  cut  our  way 
out"  General  Buckner  replied:  "To  ^t  our 
way  out  would  oost  three  fourths  of  our  men, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  commander  has  a  right 
to  sacrifice  three  fourths  of  his  command  to  save 
one  lemrth.^'  To  which  General  Floyd  replied : 
"  Certainly  not" 

About  this  time  the  second  scout  sent  out  re- 
turned, and  reported  the  enemy  in  feree  occupying 
the  position  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 
Thereupon  two  of  Colonel  Forrest's  cavalry  were 
sent  to  examine  the  backwater,  and  report  if  it 
could  be  crossed  by  the  army.  These  acouts  n^ 
turned  in  a  short  time,  and  reported  that  evralrjr 
oould  pass,  but  inflintry  could  not 

Oeoenl  Buokner  then  aake4:  "WeU,  geiOl^ 
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mas  wfai^*  are  we  to  dof  *  Gracrsl  PiUenr  replied : 
**  You  understand  me»  ^geotienieD,  I  am  for  hcAd- 
ing  ooty  at  least  to-dajr,  getting  boats,  and  cross- 
ing the  command  <^er.  As  for  myself^  I  will 
nefver  amrender ;  I  will  die  6r»t"  G^eneral  Floyd 
Implied :  *^Nor  will  I.  I  canrtot  and  will  not  sur- 
mnd^ ;  bat  I  most  eonfess  peraoifial  reaaona  con- 
trol me.''  Oenesal  Buckner  xrptied:  **  But  such 
considerations  should  not  control  ^  generars 
actions.^  General  Floyd  replied:  "Certainly 
not ;  nor  would  I  permit  it  to  cause  me  to  sacn- 
flee  the  command.^  Greneral  Buckner  rcpHed: 
••Then,  I  suppose,  the  duty  of  surrendering  the 
command  will  devolve  on  me."  General  Floyd 
asked :  " How wHIyou proceed f  General Budi- 
ner  replied:  •*!  wm  send  a  flag,  aiding  for  Gene- 
ral Grant's  quarters,  that  I  may  send  a  message 
to  him.  I  win  propose  an  armistice  of  six  hours 
to  arrange  terms."  A  pause  here  ensued.  Then 
General  Bnekner  askea :  **  Am  I  to  ooni^der  the 
command  as  turned  over  to  mef  General  Floyd 
replied:  "Certainly:  I  turn  over  the  command." 
General  Pillow  teplied,  quidUy:  "I  pass  it;  I 
wfll  not  surrender."  General  Buckner  then  called 
for  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  bugler.  Gh^neral  Floyd 
then  said:  ^  Well,  gentlemen,  will  I  be  permit- 
ted io  take  tny  little  brigade  out  if  I  can  f '  Gene- 
nd  Buckner  replied:  "Certainly,  if  prou  can  get 
them  out  before  the  terms  of  capitulation  are 
agreed  on."  Colonel  Forrest  then  asked :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, have  I  leave  to  cut  my  way  out  with  my 
oeoimandf'  General  Pitk>w replied,  "Yes,  sir; 
oat  your  way  out;"  and  continuing,  "Gentlemen, 
is  there  any  thing  wrong  in  my  leaving  f  Gen- 
enl  Floyd  replied :  "  Everr  man  must  judge  for 
hiioselfofthat."  General  Pillow  replied:  "Then 
I  shall  leave  this  place."  Here  General  Pillow 
lefl:  the  room ;  but  returning  In  a  short  time  and 
ti^ng  a  Seat  between  Generals  Floyd  and  Buek- 
ner,  said:  *' Gentlemen,  in  order  that  we  m&y 
understand  eaeh  other,  let  me  state  what  is  my 
position.  I  differ  with  you  as  to  the  cost  of  out- 
ting  our  way  out ;  but  if  It  was  asoertsined  that 
it  would  cost  three  fourths  of  the  command,  I 
agree  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  sacrifice  them  for 
tba  remaining  fourth."  Generals  Floyd  and  Buok- 
ner replied:  "We  mderstand  you,  General,  and 
yon  understand  us." 

After  this  I  left  the  room,  and  soon  after,  the 
place.  HuiiTBB  NroHouoK. 

Bwern  to  and  tuibscribed  before  me,  on  this 
eif^itoenth  (ky  of  Msncii,  1869. 

Lbvi  Suoamb, 

iitonililit  bi  ttotowftof  DmaIut,  tfnUm^  vaA  ex-eiBGlo  J.  P. 

smNmss  or  BmoAwrmMmfHiUL  onnoN  j.  pil. 

IdOW  TO  van  OBMR  OiF  VBX  BBORBXABT  Of  W^AJI 

or  macH  ii,  im. 

To  detain  H.  P.  BrmMt^r,  A.  A.  Q.: 

Sir:  In  my  supplemental  report,  which  was 
iprmffded  throogh  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  I 
tere,  as  I  conceived,-  substantially  answered  the 
]paints  aa  indioated  in  the  <»xier  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  unsatislbBtory  to  the  President.  But 
to  be  more  i^eoiic,  and  to  r^y  jdkect^y  to  these 
ydnts,  I  beg  to  say,  the*: 

1«  General  Flgyd  reached  Fort  Donelson  early 


in  the  morning  on  the  tbirte^xth  <^  February^ 
and  being  my  senior  officer,  aABumed  the  cora- 
manpL  Up  to  that  time  we  had  no  need  of  addi* 
tioaal  forces,  for  at  that  time  the  enemy  had  only 
about  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  we  had  a  force 
fully  sufficient  to  defend  the  place  against  that 
force,  and'  I  did  not  nor  couM  not  know  with 
what  foroe  they  meant  to  invest  us.  We  were 
attacked  by  that  force,  on  the  thirteenth,  around 
our  whole  Hue,  and  after  three  or  four  hours  of 
vigorous  assault,  we  repulsed  his  forces  every* 
where. 

After  General  Floyd's  arrival,  bemg  second  in 
command,  I  could  not,  without  a  violation  (^mil* 
itary  duty,  apply  for  reenfo^cementa.  But  I  do 
net  seek  to  shelter  myself  frcnn  rBiq>onsibility  by 
this  consideration.  Though  the  enemy's  force 
greatly  exceeded  ours^  we  felt  we  could  hold  our 
position  a^inst  him,  until  his  large  force  of  fresh 
troops  arrived  on  the  evenings  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth.  These  arrivals,  of  about 
thirty  thousand  troops,  made  it  manifest  that  we 
could  not  hold  the  position  long  against  such  over- 
whelming numbers,  particularly  as  they  were 
then  enabled  to  completely  invest  us,  and  cut  off 
our  oonmiunication  with  the  river. 

It  was  then  impossible  to  get  rednforoements 
from  Bowling  Green  4>r  elsewhere  in  time  to  re- 
lieve us.  It  required  three  days  by  railroad  and 
river  for  the  forces  which  did  come  to  us  to  get 
there,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  transportation. 

I  apprised  General  Johnston  of  the  arrind  of 
the  enemy's  large  reinforcements,  giving  him 
eveiy  arrival.  But  I  had  just  come  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  force  re- 
served for  that  position  was  inadequate  for  its 
defence  against  a  large  assaulting  force,  and  I 
knew  General  Johnston,  could  not  give  me  any 
reteforcements  unless  he  abandoned  the  place,  a 
measure  which  I  did  not  consider  it  my  province 
to  suggest*  Knowing  this,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  ^he  best  possible  defence  with  the  forces  we 
had.  We  had  one  additional  regiment  or  battal- 
ion there,  which  General  Floyd  sent  to  Cumber- 
land City  to  protect  public  stores  that  had  been 
forwarded  to  that  city.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  no  application  was  made  for  reftnforeements. 

2.  In  response  to  the  second  point  made  by  the 
Secretary's  order,  I  have  to  say  4aiat  arrangements 
wore  all  made,  orders  given  the  whole  command 
to  evacuate  the  work,  and  tro<^s  were  under  arms 
to  march  out,  when  information  was  received  that 
we  were  reinvested.  Up  to  this  time  the  general 
officers  were  all  agreed  upon  the  line  of  action  ne- 
cessary and  proper  under  the  circumstances.  (See 
supplemental  report)  It  was  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  policy  in  the  new  state  of  the  case 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the 
general  officers.  I  was  for  cutting  our  way  out 
Genenils  Floyd  and  Buckner  thought  that  smv 
render  was  a  necessity  of  the  position  of  the  army. 

In  response  to  the  point  made  by  tiie  Secreta- 
ry's order,  that  it  was  not  satislkcterily  ex|4aiaed 
how  a  part  of  the  command  was  withdrawn  and 
the  balanoe  sarrendered,  I  have  to  say: 

On  the  night  and  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of 
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February,  after  the  battle,  in  expectation  of  evac- 
uating the  place  that  night,  General  Floyd  had 
sent  off  every  steamboat  that  we  had  with .  the 
prisoners,  our  sick,  and  wounded.  A^  matters 
turned  out  it  was  most  unfortunate,  but  I  do  not 
perceive  how  the  act  could  be  censured,  /or  it  was 
a  measure  preparatory  to  evacuation,  and  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  course  of  events  which 
late  that  night  defeated  that  measure, 
.  The  act,  however,  was  that  of  my  senior  officer, 
and  I  was  not  even  consulted  about  its  propriety. 

When  we  ascertained,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  that  night,  that  we  were  reinvested,  and 
the  question  of  our  position  became  one  of  vital 
interest  to  the  commanding  officers,  we  had  not 
a  single*boat,  neither  skiff,  yawl,  nor  even  float, 
or  other  ferry-boats.  There  was  no  means 
of  crossing  the  fiver.  The  river  was  full,  and 
the  weather  intensely  cold.  About  day-break 
the  steamer  Oeneral  Anderson,  and  one  other  lit- 
tle boat,  came  down ;  one  of  the  boats  had  on 
board  about  four  hundred  raw  troops.  I  had 
then  crossed  the  river  in  a  small  hand-flat,  about 
four  feet  wide  by  twelve  long,  which  Mr.  Rice,  a 
citizen  of  Dover,  (acting  as  my  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp,) had,  by  some  means,  brought  over  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  steamers,  C^eral 
Floyd,  acting,  I  presume,  under  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  General  Buckner,  before  the  com- 
mand was  turned  over,  crossed  over  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  as  many  of  his  troops  as  he  could,  un- 
til he  was  directed  by  General  Buckner's  staff- 
officer  to  leave,  as  tiie  gunboats  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching.  This  information  was  given 
me  by  General  Floyd  at  Olarksville.  My  horses 
were  brought  across  the  river  on  one  of  the  boats 
that  brought  over  the  troops.  Myself  and  staff 
then  made  our  way  to  Olarksville  by  land.  These 
facts  explain  how  a  portion  of  the  command  were 
withdrawn  when  the  balance  could  noif  be.  I, 
however,  had  no  kind  of  agency  in  it 

8.  In  response  to  the  third  point  upon  which 
information  is  called  for  by  the  Secretary's  order, 
namely :  Upon  what  principle  the  senior  officers 
avoid^  responsibility  by  transferring  the  com- 
mand, I  have  only  to  say  that  I  urged  from  first 
^to  last  the  duty  of  cutting  through  the  enemy^s 
lines  with  the  entire  command ;  I  was  not  sus- 
tained, but  was  alone  in  my  position ;  and  with 
General  Buckner*s  avowal  that  his  troops  could 
not  make  another  fight,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  either  general  in  command,  and  in  an  en- 
terprise, of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  I  could 
scarcely  hope  to  cut  through  the  enemy's  lines 
unaided.  Yet  it  was  against  my  conviction  of 
duty  to  surrender. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed, 
I  saw  no  means  of  defeating  the  surrender,  and 
therefore  considering  myself  only  technically  the 
recipient  of  the  command  ;  when  turned  over  by 
General  Floyd,  I  promptly  passed,  and  declined 
to  accept  it  It  was  in  this  sense  that  I  said  in 
my  original  report  that  when  the  command  was 
ftorned  over  to  me  I  passed  it    In  point  of  fitct, 


however,  the  command  was  turned  over  by  G€d« 
eral  Floyd  to  General  Buckner. 

In  proof  of  which  I  embody  in  this  report  » 
despatch  from  General  Floyd  to  General  A.  8. 
Johnston,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  Feb- 
ruary ;  I  also  embody  an  order  of  General 
Buckner's,  after  he  had  assumed  command,  to 
Brigadier-General  B.  R.  Johnson. 

CxnuMMiASo  Crrr,  Febniary  16, 18C9. 

To  GeneralJbhnston : 

This  morning  at  two  o'clock,  not  feeling  will- 
ing myself  to  surrender,  I  turned  over  the  com* 
mand  to  General  Buckner,  who  determined  to 
surrender  the  Fort  and  the  army,  as  any  further 
resistance  would  only  result  in  the  ui&vailing 
spilling  of  blood.  I  succeeded  in  saving  half  of 
my  command  by  availing  myself  of  two  little  boats 
at  the  wharf— all  that  could  be  commanded.  The 
balance  of  the  entire  reserve  of  the  army  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy's  force  was 
hii^oly  augmented  yesterday  by  the  arrival  of 
thirteen  transports,  and  his  force  could  not  have 
been  less  than  fifty  thousand.  I  have  attempted 
to  do  my  duty  in  this  trying  and  difficult  posi- 
tion, and  only  regret  that  my  exertions  have  not 
been  more  successfuL  J.  R  Flotd, 

ORDER  TO  BRIOADIIER-QENERAL  B.  R.  JOHNSOlf. 
HiADQVARTSRS,  DoTSB,  February  16, 1868.. 

Sir  :  The  command  of  the  forces  in  this  vicini- 
ty has  devolved  upon  me  by  order  of  General 
Floyd.  I  have  sent  a  flag  to  General  Grant  and 
during  the  correspondence,  and  until  further  or> 
ders,  shall  refrain  from  any  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, with  a  view  of  preventing  a  like  movement 
on  the  enemy's  part  You  will  endeavor  to  send 
a  flag  to  the  enemy's  posts  in  front  of  your  posi- 
tion, notifying  them  of  the  &ct  that  I  have  sent 
a  communication  to  General  Grant  from  the  right 
of  our  position,  And  desire  to  know  his  head- 
quarters. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  BUCKMSR, 
BrifMller-Oeneral  C.  &  X 

These  orders  show  that  all  parties  knew  tho 
command  was  turned  over,  not  to  myself,  but  to 
General  Buckner.  The  reason  for  this  waa 
obvious ;  both  Generals  Buckner  and  Floyd  were 
of  opinion  that  a  surrender  of  the  command  wan 
a  necessity  of  its  position.  They  had  both  heard 
me  say  that  I  would  die  before  I  would  sunendor 
the  command 

General  Buckner  had  said,  if  placed  in  com* 
mand,  he  would  make  the  surrender,  and  he  had 
agreed  with  General  .Floyd,  that  he  might  with- 
draw his  brigade.  This  understanding  and  agree- 
ment, and  my  position,  excluded  me  from  actual 
command.  ^ 

Having  gone  into  the  council  of  general  offieera 
and  taken  part  in  its  deliberations,  I  felt  bonod 
by  its  decision,  although  against  my  convicUoa 
of  duty.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  assume 
nor  accept  the  command.  I  still  think  that  in 
acquiescing  in  this  decision,  as  a  necwuty  of  m^f 
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position,  I  acted  correctly,  although  my  judgment 
wag  wholly  ogainst  the  measure  to  surrender. 
I  had  no  agency  whatever  in  withdrawing  any 
portion,  of  the  command,  except  to  direct  Colo- 
nel Forrest  to  cut  his  way  out  with  his. cavalry, 
all  of  which  I  organized  into«a  brigade  under  him. 

6.  In  response  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  inquiries 
of  the  Secretary's  orders,  I  reply,  I  do  not  know 
what  regiments  of  General  Floyd's  brigade  were 
surrendered,  nor  which  were  withdrawn,  nor  do 
I  know  upon  what  principle  the  selection  was 
made. 

For  further  information,  reference  is  made  to 
my  original  and  supplemental  reports. 

Before  closing  the  response  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary's  ordo*,  I  deem  it  not  improper  to  say, 
that  the  only  doubt  I  felt,  in  any  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed, position  assumed,  or  act  I  did,  was,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  retiring  from  the  garrison, 
when  I  could  not  control  the  fate  of  the  com- 
mand, whose  surrender  was  not  my  act,  or  with 
my  approval.  Upon  this  point,  I  consulted  Gen- 
erals Floyd  and  Buckner. 

For  these  reasons,  and  knowing  that  the  gener- 
al officers  would  not  be  permitted  to  accompany 
the  men  into  captivity,  I  finally  determined  to 
retire,  hoping  I  might  be  able  to  render  some 
service  to  the  countiy. 

Very  respectfully, 

QiD.  J.  Pillow, 

Brlga<U«r«GeiieT«],  0.  &  A. 

ORIGINAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  a  B.  BUCKNER. 

Hkadquartb^  Cumbkrland  Armt.        } 
DovBR,  TsMVEiSBR,  February  18»  ISfll  f 

Sir  :  It  becomes  my  duty  to  report  that  the 
remains  of  this  army,  after  winning  sotne  bril- 
liant successes,  both  in  repulsing  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  sallying  successfully  through 
their  lines,  has  been  reduced  to  the  pecissity  of 
a  surrender. 

.  At  the  earliest  practicable  day,  I  will  send  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  operations.  I  can  only  say 
now,  that  after  the  battle  of  the  fifteenth  inst.  had 
been  won,  and  my  division  of  the  army  was 
being  established  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  army,  the  plan  of  battle  seemed  to  haVe 
been  changed,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  back 
to  the  trenches.  Before  my  own  division  return- 
ed to  their  works  on  the  extreme  right,  the  lines 
were  assailed  at  that  point,  and  my  extreme 
right  was  occupied  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy. 
But  I  successfully  repelled  their  further  assaults. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  General  Floyd  to  effect 
the  retreat  of  the  army  over  the  ground  which 
had  been  won  in  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
moved  from  their  works  with  that  view ;  but 
before  any  movement  for  that  purpose  was  or- 
ganized, A  rcconnoissance  showed  that  the  ground 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  great  strength. 
General  Floyd  then  determined  to  retreat  across 
the  river,  with  such  force  as  could  escape ;  but 
as  there  were  no  boats  until  nearly  daylight  on 
the  sixteenth,  he  lei^  with  some  regiment*?  of 
Virginia  troops  about  daylight,  and  was  aceom- 
panied  by  Brigadier-General  Pillow. 


t  was  thus  left  in  command  of  the  remnant  of 
the  anny,  which  had  been  placed  in  movement 
for  a  retreat,  which  was  discovered  to  be  im- 
practicable. My  men  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion,  from  extreme  suffering,  from  cold 
and  fatigue;  the  supply  of  ammunition,  espe- 
cially for  the  artillery,  was  being  rapidly  exhaust- 
ed, the  army  was  to  a  great  extent  demoralized 
by  the  retrograde  movement  On  being  placed 
in  command;  I  ordered  such  troops  as  could  not 
cross  the  river  to  return  to  their  intrenchments, 
to  make  at  the  last  moment  such  resistance  as 
was  possible  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  But  a  small  portion  of  me  forces  had 
returned  to  the  lines,  when  I  received  from 
General  Grant  a  reply  to  my  proposal  fx>  nego- 
tiate for  terms  of  surrender.  To  have  refused 
his  terms  w^ould,  in  the  condition  of  the  army  at 
that  time,  have  led  to  the  massacre  of  my  troops 
without  any  advantage  resulting  from  the  sacri- 
fice. I  therefore  felt  it  my  highest  duty  to  these 
brave  men,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  brilliant, 
and  whose  sufferings  had  been  so  intense,  to  ac- 
cept the  ungenerous  terms  proposed  by  the  Feder- 
al commander,  who  overcame  us  solely  by  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers.  This  army 
is,  accordingly,  prisoners  of  war ;  the  officers  re- 
taining their  side-arms  and  private  property,  and 
the  soldiers  their  clothing  and  blankets.  I  regret 
to  state,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ear- 
nest efforts  of  General  Grant  and  many  of  his 
officers  to  prevent  it,  our  camps  have  been  a 
scene  of  almost  indiscriminate  pUlage  by  the 
Federal  troops. 

In  conclusion,  I  request,  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable,  a  court  of  inquiry,  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  the  surrender  of  this  army. 
I  am,  su*,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  BUCENER, 
Brlgadier-Ckneral,  0.  8.  A 

To  Colonel  W.  W.  Mackall, 

A.  A.  General,  Nashville,  Tenneuee. 

GENERAL   BUCKNER*S   OFFICIAL   REPORT. 

RiGHMOSO,  Ya.,  August  11, 1809. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  that  portion  of  the  Se- 
cond division  of  the  central  army  of  Kentucky,* 
which  was  detached  from  Bowling  Green  and 
Russellville,  Ky.,  to  aid  in  t]^e  defence  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  the  village  of  Dover  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  Tennessee. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Brigadier-General  Grant, 
United  States  army,  I  was  permitted  to  transmit 
to  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  a  brief  report  of  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  but  as  I  now  learn 
it  never  reached  the  "headquarters  of  General  A. 
S.  Johnston,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy. 

I  have  been  prevented  from  making  an  earliei 
report  by  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  authorities, 
during  my  imprisonment,  either  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  report  or  to  receive  the  report  of  subordi 
nate  commanders.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  dis 
courtesy  of  the  Federal  War  Department,  that, 
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tiiough  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  daring  my 
impnsionment,  and  prevented  from  holding  com- 
munications with  any  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  are- 
quest  on  my  part  to  be  ioformed  of  the  cause  of 
a  proceeding  so  unusual  amongst  nations  pretend- 
ing to  follow  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  failed 
to  elicit  a  response.  On  the  eleventh  Fefaruary, 
ultimo,  Brigadier-General  Floyd  had  resolved  to 
concentrate  his  division  and  my  own  -at  Cumber- 
land City,  with  a  view  of  operating  from  some 
point  of  the  railway  west  of  that  posttion,  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Bonelson  or  Fort  Henry,  thus 
maintaining  his  communications  with  Nashville, 
by  the  way  of  Charlotte.  I  reached  Fort  Doiftd- 
son  on  the  night  of  F^nMury  eleventh,  with  eor- 
ders  from  General  Floyd  to  direct  Ghsnesal  PIQow 
to  send  back  at  once  to  Cumberland  City:the  troops 
which  nad  been  designated. 

Before  leaving  ClorksviUe  I  had,  l>y  authority 
of  G^necal  Floyd,  ordered  Scotfs  regiment  of 
Louisiana  cavah-y  to  operate  on  the  norlh  side 
of  the  Cumberland  Biver,  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Donelson,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  any  of  the  enemy^s  Held  batteries  which 
might  interfere  with  our  transports.  General 
Pillow  dtolined  to  execute  the  order  of  which  I 
was  the  bearer,  until  he  should  have  a  personal 
interview  with  General  Floyd.  Aocovdingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  he  left  me  teo^iorar- 
ily  in  command,  and  proeeededhimself  in  a  steam- 
er to  Cumberland  City.  Before  leaving,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  direoted  a  reconnoissance 
to  be  made  by  Colonel  Forrest^s  cavalry,  with  in- 
structions in  no  event  to  bring  on  an  engagement, 
should  the  enemy  approach  in  foroe. 

General  Pillow  left  me  under  the  impression 
that  he  did  not  expect  an  immediate  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  regarded  their  approach  from  the 
direction  of  Fort  Henry  as  impracticable.  Dur- 
ing the  morning,  Forrest  reported  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing in  foroe  with  the  view  of  enveloping  our 
line  of  defence ;  and  for  a  time  he  was  engaiged 
with  his  usual  galUntry  in  heavy  skirmishing 
with  them,  at  one  time  driving  one  of  their  bat- 
talions back  upon  their  artillery. . 

About  noon  General  Pillow  returned  and  re- 
sumed command ;  it  having  been  determined  to 
roenforoe  the  garrison  with  the  remaining  troops 
from  Cumberland  City  and  Clarksville. 

The  defences  were  in  a  very  imperfect  condi- 
tion. The  space  to  bo  defended  by  the  army  was 
quadrangular  in  shape^  being  limited  on  the  north 
by  the  Cumberland  River,  on  the  east  and  west 
by  small  streams,  now  converted  into  deep  sloughs 
by  the  high  water^  and  on  the  south  by  our  fine 
of  defence.  The  river-line  exceeded  a  mile  in 
length ;  the  line  of  defence  was  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  long,  and  its  distance  from  the  river 
varied  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  line  of  intrenchments  consistedof  a  few  logs 
rolled  together  and  but  slightly  covered  with 
earth,  forming  an  insufficient  protection  even 
against  field  uiillery.  No  more  than  one  third 
of  the  line  was  completed  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth.  It  had  been  located  under  the  direction 
of  that  able  engineer-officer,  Miyor  Gilmer,  near 


the  crests  of  a  series  of  ridges  which  sloped  bftdc^ 
wavd  to  the  river,  aod  vcicsre  again  commanded  m 
several  pkoes  bfiother  ridges  at  a  atiH  gneater 
distance  £rom  the  riv^«  This  chain  of  hoMAs 
was  intersected  by  deep  valley  and  rax>ine8| 
which  nalnrtaUy  interfered  with  communicationa 
between  dilTereiit  parts  of  Ike  line.  Between  the 
village  of  Dover  and  ike  wiatec-hatterios,  a  hromi 
and  deep  valley  extending  dwecdy  back  from  4te 
rtver,  and  Iboded  by  the  high  water,  toilermatid 
the  quadrangular  area  ooeupied  .^the  army,  «nd 
almost  completely  isolated  the  right  wing.  Xhaft 
pant  of  the  Ime  which  xwvered  -^e  land  approach 
to  the  water-faatteries,  wtd  .oonstitiiled  our  righa 
wiog,  was  assigned  to  sue  with  a  portion  of  «ny 
dtvisicHi,  consisting  of  the  Thiid  or  Colonel  John 
C  Broiwn*8  brigade,  which  \ma  <eomposed  of  .the 
Third  Tennessee  volunteers,  which  was  Cokmel 
Brown^s  regiment,  Eighteenth  SJennessee  rai- 
ment, CoAonel  Palmer,  Thirty-seeond  Xennesaeo 
regiment,  Colonel  Cook-;  iudf  of  Colonel  Boldr 
win's  Second  brigade,  temporarily  Attached  ta 
Colonel  Brown's  Second  regiment  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, Colonel  JEL  W.  Hanson ;  Fourteenth  Mis- 
sissippi vohmeeers,  M%jor  Boss ;  Forty-first  Ten- 
nessee volunteers,  Colonel  Farqnharson ;  Parter's 
bttttery  of  six  field*pieaes>;  Giraws's  battery  of 
six  field-pieces. 

The  remaining  regiments.of  Baldwin's  brigade, 
the  Twenty-«ixtn  Tennessee  volunteers,  Colond 
liiliard,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  volaii<- 
teers,  ColoHel  Reynolds,  together  with  the  hid* 
gade-commander,  were  detached  from  my  con»* 
mand  by  Brigadier-General  Pillow  and  assigned 
a  position  on  the  left  •of  .the  line  of  intrencb- 
ments. 

The  work  on  my  lines  was  prosecuted  witben- 
er^,  and  wiis  uz^ed  forwsurd  as  rapidly  as  the 
limited  number  of  tools  would  permit;  so  that 
by  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  my  position  waa 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence. 

My  disposition  of  the  troops  was  as  follbws : 

Hanson's  regiment  on  the  extr^ne  right ;  Palm- 
er's regiment,  with  its  reserve,  in  position  to  re- 
enforce  Hanson ;  Porter's  battery  occupying  the 
reserve,  in  position  to  reenforce  Hanson  ;  Porter^a 
battery  occupying  the  advanced  salient,  sweep- 
ing the  road  which  led  to  the  fi^ont,  and  flanking 
the  intrenchments  both  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  The  reserve  of  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi 
was  held  as  its  support  Brown's,  Cook's,  and 
Farquharson'  s  regiments  were  on  the  left  Graves^s 
battery  oecupted  a  position  near  the  extreme  left 
of  the. intrenchments  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
whence  it  swept  the  valley  with  its  fire  and  flank* 
ed  the  position  of  Colonel  Ileimanto  the  east  of 
the  valley. 

.From  three  to  five  companies  of  each  r^ment 
were  deployed. as  skirmishero  in  the  rine-pits. 
The  other  companies  of  each  regiment  were  mass- 
ed in  columns,  sheltered  from  the  enemy*s  fire 
behind  the  .irregularities  of  the  ground,  and  held 
in  convenient  positions  to  reenforce  any  portion 
of  the  line  that  might  be  seriously  threatened. 

No  serious  demonstration  .was  made  on  our 
lines  on  the  twelfth. 
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Early  on  the  moming  of  the  thirteenth,  &  ool*- 
amn  of  the  enemy's  infantty,  which  was  appar- 
entfy  forming  to  move  down  the  valley  between 
my  left  and  Heioian*8  ri^t,  was  driven  back  by 
«  few  well-directed  shots  ftH>m  Graves^s  baHtery. 

Aboat  ten  o^clodc  hi  the  morning  the  enemy 
made  a  vigorous  attack  u|K>n  Hanson^s  position, 
bat  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  attack 
was  sixbseqiientily  renewed  by  three  heavy  regi- 
nents,  but  was  again  r^ulsed  by  the  Second 
K«ntuoky  regiment,  aided  by  a  part  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Tennessee.  In  both  these  affairs^  and  uso 
in  a  thir^  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  the  same 
position,  Portor's  battery  pbl^id  a  oonspicuoas 
part 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  strong  attadt  was  made 
en  Colonel  Heiman^s  position  tto^ond  my  left.  A 
Well-directed  fire  ttem  'Graves^s  battery  upon  the 
flank  of  the  assaulting  column  materially  contri- 
buted to  repulse  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss. 

The.  Are  of  the  enemy^s  artillery  and  riflemen 
was  incessant  throuehont  the  day ;  but  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  weU-^frected  fire  from  the  in- 
trenchmente,  which  inflicted  upon  the-assailant 
considerable  loss,  and  almost  sdeiiced  liis  fire  late 
ro  the  afternoon.  On  the  preceding  night  General 
Floyd  had  arrived  and  assumed  command  of  all 
the  ^x>ops,  and  during  the  morning  visited  and 
inspected  my  lines.  My  loss  during  tiie  day  was 
thirty-nine  (39)  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  eneii^  were  compamtrvely  iquiet  in  front 
<i€  my  position  daring  the  fourteenth.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  I  wa6  snmmoned  to  a  coun- 
cil of  general  offioers,  in  which  it  was  decided 
nnatiimously,  in  view  of  the  arrival  of  heavy  re- 
eoforcemente  of  the  enemy  below,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  their  right,  in  order  to  open 
our  communications  with  Charlotte,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  NashviUe.  It  was  uiged  that  this  attadc 
should  be  made  at  once,  before  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  enemy'a  reenforcements-^-supposed  to> 
be  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  I  proposed  with 
my  division  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
should  the  sortie  prove  successful.  I  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  preparatory  to  executing 
the  movement,  but  early  in  the  afternooa  the  or- 
der was  countermanded  by  General  Floyd,  at  the 
instance,  as  I  afterward  learned,  of  General  Pil- 
low, who,  after  drawing  out  his  troops  for  the  at- 
tack, thought  it  too  late  for  the  attempt 

On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  it  was  unani- 
mously decided,  in  a  council  of  general  officers 
and  regimental  commanders,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's right  at  daylight  The  object  of'the  attack 
was  to  force  our  way  through  his  lines,  recover' 
our  coramunioations,  and  effect  our  retreat  upon 
Nashville  by  way  of  Charlotte,  Tenn.  This  move- 
ment had  become  imperatively  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vastly  superior  and  constantly 
increasing  force  of  the  eneni^,  who  had  already 
completely  enveloped  our  position.  The  general 
plan  was  for  General  Pillow  to  attack  his  extreme 
right,  and  for  that  portion  of  my  division  remain- 
ing under  my  command  after  being  relieved  in  the 
rifle-nits  by  Colonel  Head's  regiment,  to  make  an 
ateck  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  centre^  and, 


if  auccessfuS,  to  take  op  a  position  in  advance  «f 
our  works  on  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  whole  army ;  after  wliich  my  drri- 
sion  was  to  act  as  the  rear^ uacrd. 

On  Saturday  monring,  the  fifteenth,  acooisider- 
a^e  portion  of  my  division  was  delayed  by  12he 
non-arrival  of  Head's  regiment  at  l^e  apporoted 
time,  and  br  the  slippery  condition  «f  die  icgr 
road  which  roxi>ade  a  rapid  march.  My  advance 
regiment,  however,  the  Third  Tennessee,  reached 
a  position  by  daylight  in  rear  of  a  portion  of  thfi 
ratrendunents  which  had  been  occupied  by  -Gen- 
eral Pillow's  troops.  As  no  guards  had  been  left 
in  this  portion  of  the  line,  astid  even  a  battery  was 
left  in  position  williout  a  cannimeer,  I  deplo^od 
tiie  Third  Tennessee  in  the  rifle-pits  to  cover  tha 
formatian  of  my  divisiaBi  as  it  arrived.  The  r^- 
ments  wene  fonued,  partly  in  Ime  and  parify  in 
column,  and  covered  from  the  enemy's  artiAery 
fire  by  a  slight  acclivity  in  front.  In  the  mean 
time  the  attack  on  tlie  enemy's  ri^it  was  made  in 
the  most  gallant  and  determmed  manner  by  the 
division  of  General  .Pillow,  For  liie  progress  of 
that  action,  I  refer  to  the  neports  of  Colonel  Bald- 
win, Colonel  Gregg,  nnd  their  subordinate  com» 
manders,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  aa 
the  senior  officer  left  with  the  army. 

in  front  of  my  position  the  enemy  had  a  heavr 
battery  posted  on  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  with 
another  battery  opposite  my  left — ^both  sustained 
by  a  lieavy  infimtoy  force. 

Maior  Davidson,  acting  chief  of  my  artillery, 
established  Ghuves's  battery  to  the  left  of  the 
Wynn'a  forry  road,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy's 
batteries  a  destructive  five.  I  also  directed  a  por- 
tion of  the  artillery  to  open  upon  the  flank  and 
left  rear  of  the  enemy's  infancy,  who  vverecon^ 
testing  the  advance  of  General  Pillow's  division. 
In  view  of  the  heavy  duty  which  I  expected  my 
division  to  ondergo  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  an  as- 
sault at  this  time  in  my  front  until  the  enemy's 
batteries  were,  to  some  extent  crippled,  and  their 
sniqKnrta  shaken  by  the  fire  of  my  artUlery. 
About  nine  o'clock.  General  Pillow  urged  an  ad- 
vance, to  relieve  his  forces.  I  accordingly  sent 
forward  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  Major  Boss* 
deployed  as  skirmishers.  At  the  request  of  Its. 
commander,  I  assigned  the  directioa  of  its  move-, 
ments  to  Major  Alexander  Cassidy,  of  ipy  staff. 
The  line  of  skirmishers  was  sustained  by  the 
Third  and  Eighteenth  Tennessee.  Their  line  of 
maroh  unfortunately  masked  the  fire  of  my  artil- 
lery upon  the  Wynn's  forry  road,  but  it  continued 
to  play  with  efibct  upon  ue  force  which  was  op- 
posing GeneraUPillow's  advance*  The  combined 
attack  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire,  not,  how-* 
ever,  without  inflicting  upon  my  troops  consider- 
able loss.  Under  a  misapprehension  of  instruc- 
tions, at  a  time  when  my  artillery  was  directed 
over  the  heads  of  the  advanced  troops  upon  the 
enemy's  battery,  th^se  regiments  withdrew  with* 
out  panic,  but  in  some  confusion,  to  the  trenches, 
after  the  enemy's  infantry  had  been  driven  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  position. 

Aa  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  was  along  tfao 
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Wynnes  ferry  road^  I  now  organized  an  attack 
farther  to  my  right,  up  a  deep  valley  which  led 
from  Heiman*8  left^  in  rear  of  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy's  batteries. 

In  order  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
column,  I  directed  Captain  Porter,  with  his  artil- 
lerists, to  serve  Green's  batt^y,  which  was  al- 
ready in  position,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  re- 
quest to  Colonel  Heiman  to  direct  Maney's  bat- 
tery to  open  its  fire,  while  he  should  deploy  a 
line  of  skirmishers  in  advance  of  his  position  to 
cover  the  right  of  the  valley.  General  Pillow  was 
at  this  time,  as  I  afterward  learned,  on  the  heights 
to  my  right,  occupied  by  Heiman.  Maney's,  Por- 
ter's, and  Graves's  batteries  now  op^ied  a  cross- 
fire upon  the  enemy's  battery  and  position,  soon 
crippling  some  of  his  guns  and  drivmg  their  sup- 
ports, while  the  Third,  Eighteenth,  and  Thirty-sec- 
ond Tennessee  regiments,  under  their  brigade  com- 
mander. Colonel  John  C.  Brown,  moved  steadily 
up  the  valley,  preceded  by  their  skirmishers,  who 
soon  became  engaged  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
This  movement,  combined  with  the  brisk  fire  of 
three  batteries,  induced  a  rapid  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, who  abandoned  a  section  of  his  artillery.  At 
the  same  time  my  infantry  were  thus  peneteting 
the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  Forrest,  with  a  portion 
of  his  cavalry,  charged  upon  their  right|  while 
General  Pillow's  division,  under  the  orders  of 
General  6.  R.  Johnson  and  Colonel  Baldwin  were 
pressing  their  extreme  right  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  this  position. 

In  this  lattar  movement,  a  section  of  Graves's 
battery  participated,  playing  with  destructive  ef- 
fect upon  the  enemy's  left,  while  about  the  same 
time,  the  Second  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  Hkn- 
son,  charged  in  quick  time,  as  if  upon  parade, 
through  an  open  field  and  under  a  destructive 
fire,  without  firing  a  gun,  upon  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  who  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
A  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  right  dispersed 
through  the  woods  and  made  their  way,  as  was 
afterward  learned,  to  Port  Henry. 

While  this  movement  was  going  on,  I  conduct- 
ed one  piece  of  artillery,  'tmder  Captain  Graves, 
along  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  supported  by  the 
Fourteenth  Mississippi,  and  sent  orders  to  the  re- 
sidue of  Graves's  battery,  and  Porter's  and  Jack- 
son's batteries,  and  Farquharson's  Tennessee  re- 
giment t9  follow  the  movement  with  rapidity.  I 
also  sent  to  direct  Hanson's  regiment  to  rejoin 
me.  The  enemy,  in  his  retreat  had  now  taken 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  road  beyond  the  point 
where  it  crosses  the  valley.  I  directed  the  posi- 
tion to  be  attacked  by  the  Third,  Eighteenth,  and 
Thirty-second  Tennessee  regiments,  the  first  on 
the  left,  the  others  on  the  right  of  the  road,  while 
Graves's  piece  took  position  in  the  road,  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  These  regiments,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Colonel  Brown,  advanc- 
ed gallantly  to  the  attack,  while  Graves's  piece  re- 
sponded with  effect  to  the  enemy's  artillery.  Not- 
withstanding their  vast  superiority  in  numbers, 
the  enemy  were  driven,  with  very  heavy  loss, 
from  their  position,  and  retreated  to  the  right  of 
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the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  leaving  it  entirely  open. 
In  this  position  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  ray  artiK 
lery  and  reserves,  either  to  continue  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  the  position  I  now 
held,  in  order  that  the  army  might  pass  out  od 
the  forge  road,  which  was  now  completely  covered 
by  the  position  occupied  by  my  division.  But 
General  Pillow  had  prevented  my  artillery  frcat 
leaving  the  intrenchments,  and  had  ordered  Far- 
quharson  not  to  join  me,  and  also  sent  me  rMter* 
ated  orders  to  return  to  my  intrenchments  on  the 
extreme  right  I  was  in  the  act  of  returning  U> 
the  lines  when  I  met  General  Floyd,  who  seemed 
surprised  at  the  order.  At  his  request  to  know 
'  my  opinion  of  the  movement,  I  replied  that  noth* 
ing  had  occurred  to  change  my  views  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  evacuation  of  the  post,  that  the  road 
was  open,  that  the  first  part  of  our  purpose  waa 
fully  accomplished,  and  I  thought  we  should  at 
once  avail  ourselves  of  the  existing  opportunity 
to  regain  our  communications.  These  seemed  to 
be  his  own  views,  for  he  directed  me  to  halt  my 
troops  and  remain  in  position  until  he  should  have 
conversed  with  General  Pillow,  who  was  now 
within  the  intrenchments. 

After  that  consultation  he  sent  me  an  order  to 
retire  within  the  lines,  and  to  repair  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  my  former  position  on  the  extreme 
right,  which  was  in  danger  of  attack.  The  ene- 
my made  no  attempt  at  piffsuit  I  securad  the 
section  of  artillery  which  had  been  captured,  and 
covered  my  retrograde  movement  by  Hanson's 
and  Farquharson's  regiments.  My  troops  were 
already  much  exhausted,  but  returned  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  their  posi- 
tions. But  a  small  portion  of  my  division  had 
reached  their  positions,  when  a  division  of  the 
enemy,  under  command  of  General  C.  F.  Smith, 
assaulted  the  extreme  right  of  my  position,  falling 
upon  Hanson's  regiment  before  it  had  reached  its 
rifle-pits.  This  gallant  regiment  was  necessarily 
thrown  back  in  confusion  upon  the  position  of  the 
Eighteenth  Tennessee.  At  this  period  I  reached 
that  position,  and,  aided  by  a  number  of  officers, 
I  succeeded  in  hastily  forming  a  line  behind  the 
crest  of  a  hilt  which  overlooked  the  detached 
works  which  had  been  seized  by  the  enemy  be- 
fore Hanson  had  been  .able  to  throw  his  regiment 
into  them.  The  enemy  advanced  gallantly  upon 
this  new  position,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavv 
loss.  I  reenforced  this  position  by  other  r^- 
ments  as  they  successively  arrived,  and  by  a  sec- 
tion of  Graves's  battery,  while  a  section  of  Por* 
ter's  battery  was  placed  in  its  former  positioa 
During  a  contest  of  more  than  two  hours  the  ene- 
my threatened  my  left  with  a  heavy  column,  and 
made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  my  line  on  the 
right,  but  the  well-directed  fire  of  Porter's  and 
Graves's  artillery,  and  the  fuusketry  fire  of  the 
in&ntry,  repelled  the  attempts,  and  finally  drove 
him  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  works  he  had 
taken,  and  amid  the  irregularities  of  tlie  ground. 
There  was  probably  no  period  of  the  action  when 
his  force  was  not  from  three  to  five  times  the 
strength  of  mine.  Toward  the  close  of  the  action 
I  was  reenforced  by  the  regiments  of  Colooeli 
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Qu&rles  tnd  Sagg  and  Bailey.  Oenerals  Floyd 
and  Pillow  also  yisited  the  position  about  the 
dose  of  the  action. 

In  a  cQuncil  of  general  and  field-officers,  held 
after  night,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  if 
the  enemy  had  not  redccupied,  in  strength,  the 
position  in  fi*ont  df  General  Pillow,  the  army 
should  effect  its  retr^t;  and  orders  to  assemble 
the  regiments  for  that  purpose  were  given  by 
Qeneral  Floyd.  But  as  the  enemy  had,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  appeared  in  considerable  force  on 
the  battle-field  of  the  morning,  a  reconnoissance 
was  ordered,  I  think  by  General  Pillow,  under 
the  instructions  of  General  Floyd.  The  report 
of  this  reconnoissance,  made  by  Colonel  Forrest, 
has  been  (uUy  stated  by  Generals  Floyd  and  Pil- 
low«;  and  firom  what  1  have  been  able  to  learn 
since,  I  am  satisfied  the  information  reported  was 
correct  Among  other  inddents,  showing  that 
the  enemy  had  not  only  redccupied  their  former 
ground,  but  extended  thei*  lines  still  fiuther  to 
our  left,  is  the  fact  that  Overton's  cavalry,  fol- 
lowing after  Forrest's,  was  cut  off  firom  retreat 
by  an  infiintry  force  of  the  enemy  at  the  point 
where  Forrest  had  crossed  the  stream  on  the 
river  road.  When  the  information  of  our  rein- 
vestment was  reported.  General  Floyd,  General 
Pillow,  and  myself,  were  the  only  members  of 
the  council  present  Both  of  these  officers  have 
stated  the  views  of  the  council,  but  my  recollec- 
tion of  some  of  the  incidents  narrated  differs  so 
materially  from  that  of  General  Pillow,  that, 
without  intending  any  reflection  upon  either  of 
those  officers,  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  some 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  us.  Both 
officers  have  correctly  stated  that  I  regarded  the 
position  of  the  army  as  desperate,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt to  extricate  it  by  another  battle,  in  the 
suffering  and  exhausted  condition  of  the  troops, 
was  almost  hopeless.     - 

The  troops  had  been  worn  down  with  watch- 
ing, with  labor,  with  fighting.  Many  of  them 
were  frosted  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold ;  all  of 
them  were  sufiering  and  exhausted  by  their  in- 
cessant labors.  There  had  been  no  regular  issue 
of  rations  for  a  number  of  days,  and  scarcely  any 
means  of  cooking. 

Their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  We 
were  completely  invested  by  a  force  fuUv  four 
times  the  strength  of  our  own.  In  tlieir  exhaust- 
ed condition  they  could  not  have  made  a  march. 
An  attempt  to  make  a  sortie  would  have  been 
resisted  by  a  superior  force  of  fresh  troops ;  and 
that  attempt  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
fall  of  the  water-batteries,  and  the  presence  of 
the  enemy's  gunboats  sweeping  with  their  fire, 
at  close  range,  the  positions  of  our  troops ;  who 
would  have  been  thus  assailed  on  their  front, 
rear,  ai\d  right  flank,  at  the  same  instant.  The 
result  would  have  been  a  virtual  massacre  of  the 
troops,  more  disheartening  in  its  effects  than  a 
surrender. 

In  this  opinion  General  Floyd  coincided ;  and 
I  am  certain  that  both  he  and  I  were  convinced 
that  General  Pillow  agreed  with  us  in  opinion. 
General  Pillow  then  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the 
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practicability  of  holding  our  position  another  day. 
I  replied  that  my  right  was  already  turned,  a 
portion  of  my  intrenchments  in  the  enemy's  poa* 
session ;  they  were  in  position  successfully  to  as- 
sail my  position  and  the  water-batteries;  and 
that,  with  my  weakened  and  exhausted  force,  J 
could  not  successfully  resist  the  assault  which 
would  be  made  at  daylight  by  a  vastly  superior 
force.  I  farther  remarked  that  I  understo^  thi 
principal  object  of  the  defence  of  Donelson  to  be 
to  cover  the  movement  of  (General  A.  S.  John- 
ston's army  from  Bowling  Grreen  to  NashviUe, 
and  that  if  that  movement  was  not  completed,  it 
was  my  opinion  that  we  should  attempt  a  further 
defence,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of 
our  entire  force,  as  the  delay  even  of  a  few  hours 
might  gain  the  safety  of  General  Johnston's 
force.  General  Floyd  remarked  that  General 
Johnston's  army  had  already  reached  Nashville. 

I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  subject  the  army  to  a  virtual  massacre^ 
when  no  good  could  result  from  the  sacrifice; 
and  that  the  general  officers  owed  it  to  their  men, 
when  further  resistance  was  unavailing,  to  ob- 
tain the  best  terms  of  capitulation  possible  for 
them.  General  Floyd  expressed  himself  in  simi- 
lar terms,  and  in  his  opinion  I  understood  Gene»- 
ral  Pillow  to  acquiesce.  For  reasons  which  he 
has  stated.  General  Floyd  then  announced  his 
purpose  to  leave,  with  such  portion  of  his  divi- 
sion as  could  be  transported,  in  two  small  steam- 
ers, which  were  expected  about  daylight  Gene- 
ral Pillow,  addressing  General  Floyd,  then  re- 
marked that  he  thought  there  were  no  two 
persons  in  the  Confederacy  whom  the  **  Yan- 
kees "  would  prefer  to  capture  than  himself  and 
General  Floyd,  and  asked  the  latter's  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  )iis  accompanpug  Greneral 
Floyd.  To  this  inquiry  the  latter  replied  that  it 
was  a  question  for  every  man  to  decide  for  him- 
self General  Pillow  then  addressed  the  inquiry 
to  me,  to  which  I  remarked  that  I  could  only 
reply  as  General  Floyd  had  done ;  that  it  was  a 
question  for  every  officer  to  decide  for  himself 
and  that  in  my  own  case  I  regarded  it  as  my  du 
ty  to  remain  with  my  men  and  share  their  fate, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

General  Pillow,  however,  announced  his  pur^ 
pose  to  leave,  when  General  Floyd  directed  me 
to  consider  myself  in  conmiand.'  I  remarked 
that  a  capitulation  would  be  as  bitter  to  me  as  it 
could  be  to  any  one,  but  I  regarded  it  as  a  neces- 
sity of  our  position,  and  I  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  my  sense  of  duty  to  separate  my  fortunes 
firom  those  of  my  command. 

It  is  due  to  General  Pillow  to  state  that  some 
time  after  the  command  had  been  transferred  to 
me,  and  while  preparations  were  making  for  his 
departure,  he  returned  to  the  room  and  said  to 
General  Floyd  and  myself  that  he  wished  it  un- 
derstood that  he  had  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  held  the  fort  another  day,  in  order 
to  await  the  arrival  of  steamers  to  transport  the 
troops  across  the  river.  I  again  recapitulated 
my  reasons  for  thinking  it  impossible  to  hold  ouf 
position ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  General 
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Pillow's  opinion,  he  certainly  impresiod  me  with 
the  belief  that  he  again  acquiesced  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  surrender. 

It  was  now  near  daylight  of  Sunday  morning, 
the  sixteenth.  I  ordered  the  troops  back  to  thdr 
positions  in  the  intrenchments,  and  addressed' a 
note,  a  copy  of  which  is  indosed,  to  the  Fedend 
commander,  Brigadier-Qenend  U.  S.  Outfit  His 
reply  is  also  transmitted.  When  it  was  received, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  troops  had  retomed  to 
their  lines.  A  portion  of  ray  fleld-gniM  had  been 
spiked  when  the  troops  had  oeen  withdrawn  uii- 
d^  General  Floyd's  order.  The  gunnen  had 
not  yet  returned  tb  the  water-batteries.  A  d»- 
grcte  of  confusion,  amounting  almost  to  a  state  of 
disorgcnizatkm,  resulting  from  the  knowledge  of 
oar  position,  pervaded  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  troops.  A  corps  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  eneihy,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Were  in  position  to  assault  the  exti-eme 
right  of  the  line,  which  was  eflbctually  tamed, 
and  the  wnter-batteries  exposed'to  afisault,  with- 
out the  power  of  resisting  the  attack.  At  the 
point  most  strongly  threatened  I  could  not  have 
opposed  at  the  tune  a  thousand  men.  Evenr 
road  lead!ng'fW>m  the  lines  was  efTectnany  closed 
Sven  the  rtrer-road,  by  which  the  eatidry  had 
kft,  and  which  was  impassable  by  iiifimtry,  was 
closed  by  a  force  of  the  enemy  within  fifteen 
minutes  after  Forrest  had  passed,  and  Overton's 
cavalry  was  forced,  to  return  to  the  lines.  The 
troops  were  broken  down  by  unusual  privations. 
Most  of  them  had  labored  or  fought  almost  inces- 
santly for  a  week.  From  Thtirsday  morning  un- 
til Saturday  night  they  had  been  almost  constant- 
ly  under  fire.  From  Thuo^ay  evening  until 
Suiiday  morning  they  had  suffered  intensely  in 
a  heavy  snoW'-storm,  and  from  intense  cold,  al- 
most without  shelter,  with  insufficient  food,  and 
almost  without  sleep.  They  had  braved  with 
a  gallantry  unsurpassed,  until  the  power  of  Ibr- 
ther  endurance  was  e^iausted.  The  supply  of 
ammunition  was  very  small.  The  aggregate  of 
the  army,  never  greater  than  twelve  thousand, 
was  reduced  to  less  than  nine  thousand  men 
after  the  departure  of  General  Floyd*s  brigade. 
The  investing  force  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifty 
thousand  strong,  and  considerably  exceeded  that 
force  by  the  following  morning.  Under  these 
circumstances,  no  alternative  was  left  me  but  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  our  ungenerous  ene- 
my. A  copy  of  the  order  of  Genial  Grant,'  fix- 
ing the  terms  of  the  surrender,  is  herewith  in- 
closed. 

I  do  not  seek  to  avoid  any  responsibility  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  may  attach  to 
my  action,  which  was  guided  in  every  instance 
by  a  feeling  of  duty.  Mv  chief  wish  is  that  he 
will  find  it  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to 
permit  me  still  to  unite  my  fortunes  in  the  con- 
test for  independence  with  those  of  the  brave 
men  whose  gallantry  I  have  witnessed,  whose 
dangers  and  hardships  I  have  shared,  and  in 
^>mmon  with  whom  I  have  endured  the  priva- 
ttons  of  imprisonment  amongst  a  vindictive  and 


tyrannical  foe.  I  cannot  close  this  report  with* 
out  calling  special  attention  to  the  gallant  and 
able  conduct  of  my  brigade  cornmanders,  Coion^ 
John  0.  Brown,  of  the  Third  Tennessee,  and 
ColoUel  William  £.  Baldwin,  of  the  Foorteenth 
Mississippi,  and  of  Ooloneh  R.  W.  Hanson,  com- 
manding the  Second  Kentubky,  detached  from 
Breckinridge^s  Kentucky  brigade.  For  tlie  oper^ 
atloBS  of  Colond  Baldwin's  troops,  I  refbr  to  hia 
report,  as  he  was  detached  from  my  command 
during^the  siege.  But  he,  as  weil  as  the  oth«r 
two  officers,  were  conspicuous  on  every  occasion 
for  theh*  gallantfT  and  military  Judement,  snd 
merit  the  spedal  approbation  of  3ie  govent- 
dient 

Amongst  the  regimental  commanders,  Colon^ 
J.  M.  Lillard  and  Colonel  B.  0.  Cook  merit  ihm 
bluest  commendation  for  their  gallant  bmnng, 
and  the  excellent  maimer  in  which  they  handled 
their  regiments ;  and  Msjor  W.  L.  Doss  behaved 
with  marked  gallantfir.  Major  George  B.  Coe- 
by,  my  Chief  of  Stafff  deserves  the  hi^est  com- 
mendation for  the  gallant  and  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  y  ahd  the  other  members  oif 
my  staff  an»'entitIed'to  my  thanks  for  their  gal- 
lahtry,  and  (br  the  efficient  discfavge  of  their 
appropriate  diities :  Lieutenant  Chiles  F.  John- 
son, Ald-de-Cimip ;  Lieutenant  T.  J.  Clay,  Acting 
Aid ;  Major  Alexander  Cassiday,  Acting  Inspec- 
tor-General; l^or  S.  K.  Ha3r8,  Quartermaster; 
Captain  R.  C.  wintersmith,  Commissaiy  of  Sub- 
sistence ;  Major  Davidson,  Chief  of  Artillerv ;  Mr, 
J.  N.  Galhdier,  Acting  Aid ;  Mr.  Moore,  Acting 
Topographical  officer;  Mr.  J.  Walker  Taylor, 
commanding  a  detachment  of  guides,  and  Mr. 
D.  P.  Buckner,  volunteo"  Aid  Mijor  Barbour, 
A.  D.  C.  to  Brigadier-Genend  Tilghman,  thmigh 
wounded,  remained  with  me  on  the  thirteenth. 
I  cannot  bestow  sufficient  praise  upon  Captain 
Porter,  and  Captain  Rice  E.  Graves,  and  th&r 
officers  and  men,  for  the  gallant  and  efficient 
handlitig  of  their  batteries.  Artillery  was  never 
better  served,  and  artillerists  never  behaved,  un- 
der trying  circumstances,  with  greater  coolness. 
Porter's  battery,  from  its  more  exposed  position, 
lost  more  than  half  its  gunners ;  and  its  intrepid 
commander  was  severely  wounded  late  in  die 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  being  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  thp  gallant  Lieutenant  Morton. 

Captain  Jackson^s  Virginia  battery,  tliough 
not  so  frequently  engaged,  is  entitled  to  notice. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  particular  <^)era- 
ttons  of  General  PiUaw*s  division,  I  refer  you  to 
the  reports  of  his  brigade  commanders,  Colonel 
William  E.  Baldwin,  Colonel  A.  Heiman,  Colonel 
John  Gregg,  and  to  the  reports  of  their  subordi- 
nate commanders. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  list  of  the 
strength  of  my  division,  and  of  its  killed  and 
wounded.  My  aggregate  force  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contests,  which  was  constantly  diminish- 
ing, did  not  exceed  three  thousand  and  twenty -five 
infantry,  and  two  batteries  artillery.  Two  of  my 
r^ments,  in  addition,  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  men,  were  constantly  under  the  eommand  of 
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€t«nerat  Pillow.    The  length  of  my  lines  exceeded 
three  fourths  of  a  mila 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectftilly, 

Your  ob^ient  servant, 

8.   B.   BnCKKER, 
Brtgiulltt-Oenerit  a  8.  A., 
lAtely  Gomnumdliig  flfcond  DiTi«laB  OMtnl  Anujr  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

To  General  S.  Coopkr, 

A^Jatant  and  Inipeetor^Oener*],  C.  ft  A.; 
Mcbmond,  Vs. 

COERCSPONDCNCE  BEPEftRfiD  TO  IN  THE  REPORT. 

HBADQUAXriM,  FOBT   DOMILtOlT,  ) 

Petrriury  1«,  IMS.  f 

8ib:  In  consideration  of  ail  the  circumstances 
goreming  the  present  sitnatidh  of  affairs  at  this 
station,  Ipropose  to  the  commanding  ofQcer  of 
the  Federal  forces  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation  of  the 
forces  and  post  under  my  command,  and  in  that 
Tiew  suggest  an  armistice  until  twelve  o'clock  to- 
day. I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.    B.   BUCKNER, 
Biig»dler-Generml  0.  8.  A. 

To  Brigadier^General  (J.  8.  Grant, 

OwniMmUng  U.  &  f  oroti  utmr  Vort  DoaalBoik 


RBPLT  of  GENERAL  GRANT  TO  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  AN 
^  ARMISTICE.   ' 

HSAlKIOAEIBtt  Abmt  nf  m  PifLD.        t 
Camp  viar  Dorblsos,  February  lo,  1861  f 

General  S,  B,  BitcJcner,  Confederate  Army : 

Sir:  Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  armistice 
and  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  terms 
of  capitulation,  is  just  received. 

No  terms,  except  unconditional  and  immediate 
surrender,  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
'  Your  obedient  servant, 
U.  S.  Grant, 

Brlgadler-Oeneral. 

[Copy.] 

BBPLT  OP  GEN.  BITCKNER  TO  GEN.  V.  S.  GRANT. 

HiAnquA'i^OA,  I 

DOTBB,  TEtjr,  Ptebraary  16,  IMt. ) 

To  Brigadier-General  U,  S.  Grant^  U,  8.  A. : 

Sir:  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my 
command,  incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of 
commanders,  and  the  overwhelming  force  under 
your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the 
CMrtlliant  success  of  the  confederate  arms  yester- 
day, to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous 
terms  which  you  propose. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

■8.  B.  BVCKNER, 
Brigadlcr-Ocnenl  a  ft  A. 

▲ORERXBNT  OP  QBlfBRAL    GRANT   TO  ALLOW    OFFI- 

CBB8    TAKEN    AT    DONBLSON    TO    RETAIN    TBEIR* 

8IDE-AJUCS,   BTC.,   ETC. 

UtAiiQVAaTBM  Abmt  t»  •nm  Pisld,        I 
Pott  OoNtLflov,  Petnhkary  it,  1882.  f 

Special  Order: 

All  prisoners  taken  at  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Donelson  will  be  collected  as  rapidly  as  practica- 
ble near  the  village  of  Dover,  under  their  respect- 


ive company  and  regimental  coi-tkmanders,  or  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  Brign- 
dier-(jeneral  S.  B.  Buckner,  and  will  receive  two 
days*  rations,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  Cairo. 
Prisoners  are  to  be  allowed  their  clothing, 
blankets,  and  such  private  property  as  may  be 
carried  about  the  persjon,  and  commissioned  ofB- 
oers  will  be  allowed  their  side-arms. 

By  order,  U.  8.  Grant, 

BrigmdMr<}«aeraL 
KBPORT  OP  LtECt.-OOLOllBL  J.  P.  QtLXBR. 

EVOINRSB^S  OfFICC.  ) 

DaCATu^,  Ala.,  March  17, 1889.  f 

Coltmel  W.  W.  ifaekall^  A.  A.  General^  Western 

Department,  Decutur,  Ala. : 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  General  Johnston's 
orders  of  January  twenty-ninth,  received  at 
Nashville,  I  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Port  Don- 
elson *and  thence  to  Fort  Henry,  to  inspect  tihe 
works  and  direct  what  was  necessary  to  be  done 
at  both. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Henry  the  afternoon  of  the 
thirty-first,  wberi  I  met  Brigadlier-Gen^ral  Tilgh- 
man,  commanding  the  defences  on  the  Tentiessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers.  By  the  exertions  of 
the  Commanding  General,  aided  by  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Dixon,  his  engitieer  officer,  the  main  fort 
(a  strong  field-work  of  fine  bastion  fi-ont)  had 
been  put  in  a  good  condition  for  defence,  and 
seventeen  guns  mounted  on  substantial  plat- 
forms ;  twelve  of  which  were  so  placed  as  to 
bear  well  on  the  river.  These  twelve  guns  were 
of  the  following  description :  One  ten -inch  colum- 
biad,  one  rifled  gun  of  twenty-four-pounder  cali- 
bre, (weight  of  ball  sixty-two  pounds,)  two  forty- 
two-pounders,  and  eight  thirty-two-pounder&  ai! 
arranged  to  fire  through  embrasures  formed  by 
rafsing  the  parapet  between  the  guns  with  sand* 
bags,  carefully  laid. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  main  work  in  good 
defensive  order,  I  found  that  extensive  lines  of 
infantry  cover  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  troops 
forming  the  garrison,  vrith  a  view  to  hold  com- 
manding ground  Chat  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
Fort  if  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

These  lines  and  the  main  work  were  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  river,  and  arranged  with  good 
defensive  relations,  making  the  place  capable  of 
offering  a  strong  resistance  against  a  land  attack 
coming  from  the  eastward.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  there  was  a  number  of  hills  within  can- 
non range,  that  commanded  the  river  battles 
on  the  right  bank. 

The  necessity  of  occupying  these  hills  was  ap- 
parent to  me  at  the  time  I  inspected  Fort  Henr}', 
eariy  in  November  last,  and  on  the  twenty-fir.st 
of  that  month.  Lieutenant  Dixon,  the  local  engi- 
neer, was  ordered  ft-om  Fort  Donelson  to  fort 
Henry,  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  and  con- 
struct the  additional  works.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  a  large  force  of  slaves,  with 
troops  to  protect  them,  from  Alabama,  would  re- 
port to  him  for  the  work,  which  was  to  be  pushed 
to  completion  as  early  as  possible. 

The  surveys  were  made  by  the  engineer,  and 
plans  decided  upon  without  delay,  but  by  some 
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unforeseen  cause  the  negroes  were  not  sent  until 
after  the  first  of  January  last  Much  valuable 
time  was  thus  lost,  but  under  your  urgent  or- 
ders, when  informed  of  the  delay,  General  Tilgh- 
man  and  his  engineers  pressed  these  defences  for- 
ward so  rapidly,  night  and  day,  that  when  I 
reached  the  Fort,  (thirty-first  January  last,)  they 
were  far  advanced,  requiring  only  a  few  days' 
additional  labor  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, fiut  no  guns  had  been  rece}ved  that  could 
be  put  in  these  works,  except  a  few  field-pieces ; 
and,  notwithstanding  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  procure  them  from  Richmond,  Memphis,  and 
other  points,  it  was  apprehended  they  would  not 
arrive  in  time  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my, which,  firom  the  full  information  obtained 
by  General  Tilghman,  was  threatened  at  an  early 
day  either  at  Fort  Henry  or  Fort  Donelson,  or 
possibly  on  both  at  the  same  time.  The  lines  of 
infantry  cover,  however,  which  had  been  thrown 
up  were  capable  of  making  a  strong  resistance, 
even  without  the  desired  artillery,  should  the  at- 
tack be  made  on  that  (the  left)  bank  of  the  river. 
Experimental  firing  with  the  ten-inch  columbiad, 
mounted  in  main  work,  showed  a  defect  in  the 
cast-iron  carriage  and  chapis,  which  threatened 
to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  most  important 
gun.  With  the  ordinary  charge  of  sixteen  pounds 
of  powder,  the  recoil  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
most  violent  shocks  against  the  rear  heuster, 
threating  each  time  to  dismount  the  piece. 
With  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  mechanic,  clamps 
were  finally  made  which  served  to  resist,  in  some 
degree,  the  violence  of  the  recoil  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  guns  bearing  on  the  river  were  in 
fair  working  order. 

After  the  batteries  of  the  main  work  were 
mounted,  General  Tilghman  found  much  difficul- 
ty in  getting  competent  artillerists  to  man  them, 
and  he  was  not  supplied  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  artillery  officers. 

Impressed  with  'the  great  deficiency  in  the 
preparations  for  defending  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Fort  Henry,  the  commanding  officer  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  fears  that  it  might  cause  dis- 
aster if  the  place  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  gunboats.  This  he  thought  his  greatest 
danger. 

In  com  unction  with  General  Tilgbman,  I  made 
every  efl&rt  during  the  three  days  I  remained  at 
Fort  Henry,  to  get  all  the  works  and  batteries  in 
as  good  condition  for  defence  as  the  means  at 
hand  would  permit.  The  third  of  February  we 
went  over  to  Fort  Donelson  to  do  the  same.  The 
works  there  required  additions  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  occupying  grounds  dangerous  to  the 
river  batteries  and  the  field-work,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  immediate  defence  landward. 

It  was  also  important  that  better  protection 
should  be  made  for  the  heavy  guns,  (mounted  for 
the  defence  of  the  river,)  by  raising  the  parapet 
with  sand^bags  between  the  guns,  to  give  greater 
protection  to  tl  e  gunners. 

The  third  and  ^urth  days  of  February  were 
devoted  to  making  preparations  for  this  work. 


and  locating  lines  of  infantry  cover  on  the  com- 
manding ground  around  the  Fort. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors  on  the  fourth, 
heavy  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Henry,  which  warned  General  Tilghman  that 
the  enemy  had  made  his  attack  upon  that  work. 
This  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  report  from  Colo- 
nel Heiman  to  the  effect  that  the  gunboats  had 
opened  fire,  and  that  troops  were  being  landed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  three  and  a  half 
to  four  miles  below  the  Fort  The  General  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  Tennes.see  River  at  once, 
and  expressed,  with  some  anxiety,  a  wish  that  I 
would  accompany  him.  I  finally  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  so,  with  the  hope  that  my 
professional  services  might  possibly  prove  useful 
during  the  defence.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Heniy, 
we  found  the  enemy  had  landed  additional  troops 
below,  and  that  every  preparation  was  being  made 
to  attack  by  land  and  water. 

The  necessary  dispositions  for  defence  were  at 
once  entered  upon,  by  making  a  special  organiza- 
tion of  the  troops,  and  assigning  commands  to  the 
officers. 

Early  the  next  morning,  fifth  February,  the 
troops  were  drawn  out  under  arms,  and  marched 
to  the  respective  points  each  body  was  to  de- 
fend— this,  with  a. view  to  insure  order  in  case  it 
became  necessary  to  form  promptly  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  The  main  body  of  the  forces  was 
assigned  to  the  defence  of  the  advanced  lines  of 
infantry  cover,  where,  they  were  in  a  measure 
beyond  the  range  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  gun- 
boats, and  the  troops  inside  of  the  main  Fort 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  men  who  had  received 
some  instructions  in  the  use  of  heavy  guns,  and 
such  additional  force  as  could  be  useful  in  bring- 
ing up  full  supplies  of  ammunition.  Those  as- 
signed to  the  Fort  were  practised  at  the  battery, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  each  one  taught,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  his  duty  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  attack. 

In  such  preparations  the  day  was  consumed, 
and  it  was  only  at  nightfall  that  the  troops  were 
relieved,  to  seek  food  and  rest ;  it  being  quite  t^p^ 
parent  that  the  enemy  would  not  attack  until 
next  day. 

ATTACK   ON   rORT   HENRT,    SIXTH    FEB RU ART,    1862. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  preparations 
of  the  enemy  for  an  advance  with  his  gunboats, 
could  be  observed  from  the  Fort — ^also,  the  move- 
ments of  troops  at  their  encampments  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  below — ^making  it  evident  that 
we  were  to  be  attacked  by  land  as  well  as  by 
water. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  gun- 
boats had  reached  the  head  of  the  island,  about 
one  and  a  third  miles  below  our  batteries,  another 
soon  followed,  then  a  third,  and  a  fourth  —  all 
coming  as  nearly  abreast  as  the  width  of  the  river 
would  permit.  As  soon  as  this  line  was  formed, 
a  rapid  fire  was  opened  upon  our  works,  (about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,)  which  was  returned  with 
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spirit  by  our  ganners,  who  were  all  at  their  places, 
eajrer  for  the  contest  In  a  short  time  after,  the 
rined  jcannon  burst,  killing  three  of  the  men  at 
thepicce^  and  disabling  a  number  of  others. 

llie  effect  of  this  explosion  was  very  serious 
upon  our  artillerists — ^first,  because  it  made  them 
doubt  the  strength  of  these  large  guns  to  resist 
the  shock  of  fiilT  charges — and  secondly,  because 
much  was  expected  from  the  lohg  range  of  rifled 
cannon  against  the  gunboats.  Still,  all  stood 
firmly  to  their  work,  under  a  most  terrific  fire 
from  the  advancing  foe,  whose  approach  was 
steady  and  constant 

From  the  rear  of  their  lines  a  fifth  gunboat 
was  obsenred  to  be  firing  currated  shot,  many 
of  which  fell  within  the  work,  but  to  the  rear  of 
our  guns{  many  shot  and  shell  were  lodged  in 
the  parapet,  making  deep  penetrations,  but  in  no 
case  passing  through,  unless  they  struck  the 
cheek  of  an  embrasure.  One  of  the  thirty-two- 
pounder  guns  was  struck  by  a  heavy  shell  pass- 
ing through  the  embrasure.  All  the  gunners  at 
this  piece  were  disabled,  and  the  gun  rendered 
unfit  for  service. 

About  the  same  moment,  a  premature  dis- 
charge occurred  at  one  of  the  forty-two-pounder 
guns,  causing  the  death  of  three  men,  and  seri- 
ously injuring  the  chief  of  the  piece  and  others. 
Not  many  moments  later,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ten-inch  columbiad  was  silent;  the  cause  of 
which  was  at  once  examined  into  by  General 
Ti^hman,  and  it  was  found  that  the  priming 
wire  had  been  jammed  and  broken  in  the  vent 
A  blacksmith  (I  regret  I  cannot  recall  the  name 
of  the  gallant  soldier)  was  sent  for,  and  he  la- 
bored with  great  coolness  for  a  long  time,  ex- 
posed to  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  in 
spite  of  his  faithful  and  earnest  efforts,  the  broken 
wire  remained  in  the  vent,  making  this  important 
gun  unserviceable*  for  the  continued  contest  By 
this  time  the  gunboats,  by  a  steady  advance,  had 
reached  positions  not  over  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  from  the  Fort  Our  artillerists  became 
very  much  discouraged  when  they  saw  the  two 
heavy  guns  disabled,  the  enemy's  boats  appar- 
ently uninjured,  and  still  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer.  Some  of  them  even  ceased  to  work  the 
thirty-two-pounder  guns,  under  the  belief  that 
such  shot  were  too  light  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  the  iron-clad  sides  of  the  enemy's  boats. 

Seeing  this,  Oeneral  Tilghman  did  every  thing 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  encourage  and  urge 
Ins  men  to  further  efforts.  He  assisted  to  serve 
one  of  the  pieces  himself  for  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  but  his  men  were  exhausted,  had  lost  all 
hope,  and  there  were  none  others  to  replace  them 
»t  the  guns.  Finally,  after  the  firing  had  con- 
tinued about  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  but  two 
Sans  from  our  batteries  responded  to  the  rapid 
ring  of  the  enemy,  whose  shots  were  telling 
with  effect  upon  our  parapets.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested to  the  (leneral  that  all  was  lost,  unless  he 
could  replace  the  men  at  the  guns  by  others  who 
were  not  exhausted.  He  replied,  '*  I  shall  not 
giro  up  the  work,''  and  then  made  an  effort  to 
get  men  from  the  outer  lines  to  continue  the 


struggle.  Failing  in  this,  he  sent  instructton/s  to 
the  commanders  of  the  troops  in  the  exterior 
lines  to  withdraw  their  forces.  As  soon  as  this 
movement  was  commenced,  confusion  among  the 
retiring  troops  followed  —  many  thinking  it  in- 
tended for  a  rapid  retreat  to  cscspe  from  the  en- 
emy's forces,  expected  to  approach  from  the  point 
of  landing  below.  A  few  moments  later  the  flag 
was  lowered. 

From  information  received,  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  nine  thousand  men. 
These  forces  were  advancing  to  cut  off  the  com* 
munications  with  Fort  Donelson.  Probably  the 
movement  would  have  proved  a  success,  had  the 
garrison  remained  a  few  hours  loAger. 

Our  force  at  Fort  Henry  was  about  three  thou- 
sand  two  hundred,  of  which  less  than  one  hun- 
dred were  surrendered  with  the  Fort 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  strike  at  once,  with  ah  immense  force, 
at  Fott  Donelson,  made  it  necessary  that  the 
army  at  Bowling  Green  should  be  wi&drawn  to 
a  point  which  would  secure  a  prompt  passage  to 
the  Cumberland  River.  ^  The  vicinity  of  Nashville 
seemed  the  proper  position.  If  the  enemy  were 
defeated  at  Donelson,  with  prompt^  reinforce- 
ments, there  was  still  a  hope  that  your  army 
might  resist  the  invader,  and  defend  that  city ; 
if  Donelson  fell,  it  could  be  promptly  passed  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

PEF^NCB  or  FORT  DONELSON. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was,  for  the  ene- 
my, a  great  success,  which,  it  was  felt,  would 
embolden  him  to  make  an  early  attack  upon  Fort 
Donelson.     ,  • 

To  meet  this,  every  effort  was  made  to  strength- 
en the  defences.  Lines  of  infantry  cover  were 
laid  out  on  commanding  grounds  around  the 
place,  and  fatigue-parties  were  daily  employed  in 
their  construction.  To  aid  the  local  engineer  in 
the  work  of  defence,  I  remained  at  the  Fort  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  February,  when 
General  Pillow  took  command  of  the  whole.  At 
his  request,  I  asked  and  received  authority  to  re 
main  and  aid  in  the  defence. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  General  took 
active  measures  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  defences,  and  had  the  additional 
works  pressed  forward  with  the  greatest  activity. 
Having  received  reSnforcements,  and  others  be- 
ing expected  daily,  the  lines  of  infantry  cover 
were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  town  of  Do- 
ver, where  many  of  our  munitions  were  stored. 
The  time  for  these  wOTks  being  decided  upon, 
they  were  at  once  pressed  to  completion,  and  the 
batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  river  strength- 
ened. 

By  the  night  of  the  twelfth  these  were  in  read- 
iness, and  the  heavy  guns  recently  received  at 
the  Fort  were  mounted.  To  provide  an  ample 
force  of  artillerists  to  work  the  heavy  guns, 
through  a  long-continued  attack.  General  Pillow 
detailed  Captain  R.  R.  Ross,  and  his  company  of 
well-drilled  men  from  his  battery,  to  aid  in  the 
river  defence.    The  selection  of  this  officer  and 
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hfs  oomrofind  proved  most  fortunate,  as  in  the 
obstinate  attack  that  was  made  by  the  eunboats, 
they  performed  noble  and  efiective  semce. 

Br^adier-General  Buckner  arrived  at  Fort  Don- 
elson  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  bad  landed  in 
large  force  on  the  bank,  of  the  river  below,  and 
other  troops  were  brought  over  from  Fort  Henry. 
The  smoke  of  his  gunboats  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tanc4s,  frarnii^  us  that  a  combined  attadc  was  to 
he  expected.  Skirmishes  were  frequent  between 
our  pickets  and  the  enemy's  forces  advancing  to 
meet  us.* 

On  the  thirteenth  the  besiegeiv  opened,  wi& 
artillery,  upon  our  land  defences ;  and  their  sharp- 
shooters annoyed  our  men  constantly  whenever 
exposed  above  the  infantry  covers,  as  at  the  field 
batteries.  One  of  the  gunboats  omunenoed  firing 
upon  th«  river  batteries  eariy  in  the  day,  throw- 
ing shot  and  shell  at  long-range. 

The  same  morning  General  Floyd  arrived  with 
redalbrcements,  indi^ding  three  batteries  of  field- 
artillery,  which  were  plac^s^in  position  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible.  The  enetify's  fires  were  kept  up 
tnroughout  the  day,  and  responded  to  with  spirit 
by  our  artillery  and  infantry.  In  the  aflmtioon 
an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  theintrendiments 
on  the  heights  near  our  centre,  but  failed — ^the 
assailants  being  handsomely  repulsed.  One  of 
the  guns  in  the  river  batteries  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  shot  from  the  gunboat,  disabling  the  car- 
riage, and  kilting  Lieutenant  Joseph  Dixon,  the 
local  engineer  officer.  Our  total  loss  during  the 
day  was  considerable,  but  I  am  unable  to  report 
numbers. 

The  contest  of  the  day  closed.  The  enemy 
had  gained  no  footing  on  our  works,  or  produoed 
any  important  impression  upon  them.  But  our 
forces  were  much  fiitigued,  having  been  under 
arms  all  d^y,  and  this  after  three  or  four  days^ 
hard  labor  i^pon  the  intrenchmients.  To  add  to 
their  sufferings,  it  turned  suddenly  cpld  in  the 
nfteraoon,  and,  at  dark,  commenced  snowing, 
and  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  night  In- 
clement as  was  the  weather,  it  was  necessary  (to 
guard  against  surprise)  that  the  troops  should  be 
an  night  in  position  dong  the  lines  of  inHuitry 
cover.  The  next  day,  the  fourteenth,  the  be- 
siegers brought  up  large  refoforcements,  just 
landed  from  numerous  transports,  and  extended 
their  lines,  in  gpreat  strength,  toward  their  right, 
enveloping  our  extreme  left.  They  took  posi- 
tions that  plaoed  it  in  their  power  to  pbmt  bat- 
teries on  the  river  bank  above,  and  cut  off  our 
contoiUBioations.  Such  appeared  to  be  their  de- 
sign, bi  consequence  of  these  mov^nents  the 
firing  of  the  enemy  was  leas  frequent  than  on 
the  previous  day. 

Early  on  this  afternoon  the  giinboats  were  ob- 
served to  be  advancing  to  attadc  tha  river  batter- 
ies, and  at  three  oVlock  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened 
from  five  boats  approaching  echeht^  Our  gun- 
ners reserved  theit  fire  until  the  gunboats  had 
come  within  effective  range,  and  then  at  a  sinMd, 
every  gun  was  fired — ^twelve  in  number.  This 
firs  told  with  great  effect,  penetrating  the  iron 


sidetf  of  the  boats.  The  firing  now  beeaote  ter 
rifk — ^the  enemy  still  advancing.  In  rear  of  the 
five  boats  first  engaged,  a  sixth  was  reported 
throwing  curvated  shot,  which  passed  over  our 
works,  exploding  in  the  air  Just  above.  After 
some  time,  one  of  tl>e  boats  was  seen  to  pall 
back,  probably  disabled  by  our  shot  The  othera 
continued  to  advance,  keeping  up  a  rapid  fii^ 

Our  batteries  were  well  served,  and  responded 
wiUi  great  effect,  disabling,  as  it  was  beUeved, 
two  more  of  the  ^imboa^s.  The  engageraeiit 
lasted  until  ten  puhutos  after  four  o^ckick,  tht 
gunboats  having  approached  to  within  three  hm- 
dred  or  four  Imndred  yards  of  our  guns,  when 
they  withdrew  from  the  contest  Our  batteries 
were  uniq|ured,  and  not  a  man  in  thtm  killed. 

The  repuise  of  the  gunboats  dosed  the  of^etm- 
tions  of  the  day,  except  a  few  scattering  shot 
along  the  Und  defences.  It  was  evident,  dowersr, 
from  the  movements  of  numerous  bodies  of 
troops  around  our  lines*  that  the  enemy  had  r»* 
solved  to  invest  us,  and,  when  prepared,  to  «^ 
tadc  us  in  overwhelming  numbers,  or  pnws  iia 
to  a  capitulation  by  cutting  off  supplies  and  r* 
enforcements. 

Genends  Floyd,  PBlow,  and  Buckner  m^  m 
coundl  6oon  afbnr  dark ;  I  was  present  Aftar 
an  interchange  of  views,  it  was  decided  to  attadc 
the  enemy  on  his  extreme  right  and  right  centre, 
at  five  o*dook  in  the  morning.  It  was  believed 
that  the  enemy  might  b^  driven  back  and  an  o|>- 
portunity  secured  to  arithdraw  in  sacfety  our 
forces ;  that  possibly  greater  advantages  might 
be  gained  by  the  attack,  which,  if  well  ibllowcd 
up  on  our  p^t,  would  z^BSult  in  disaster  to  tte 
invaders. 

This  being  dedded  upon,  Uie  brigade  oons- 
manders  were  at  once  sent  for,  and  the  positions 
for  their  respective  commands  in  the  order  of  at- 
tack assigned.  Brigadier-General  Pillow  was  to 
direct  the  movement  against  the  right  of  the  en- 
emy ;  Brigadier-General  Budcner,  that  agaioat 
his  right  centre,  adyancing  along  the  Wyna*a 
ferry  road.  A  few  regiments  were  to  rmain  to 
guard  the  lines. 

About  five  o^dock  neict  mpming  (the  fifteenth) 
the  left  wing,  under  General  PiUow,  moved  to 
the  attack.  Brisk  fires  were  opened  and  kept  op 
by  the  enemy,  and  responded  to  with  spirit  irMn 
our  lines,  his  men  generally  overshooting,  wh£U 
ours  were  constantly  wsmed  to  aim  low. 

The  enemy *s  fire,  aiW  some  time,  extended 
towards  their  extreme  right,  indicating  a  deugii 
to  turn  our  left.  To  meet  fiiis,  a  body  of  troopa, 
under  Brigadij^-General  B.  R.  Johnson,  ma4e  a 
flank  movement  and  met  the  foe.  ASinsr  a  kmg 
struggle  the  enemy  Anally  gave  way^  at  flrat 
falling  back  slowly.  Our  troops  pressed  ^onrani* 
and  about  half-past  nio^  o^doo^  his  right  wing 
was  in  fuU  retreat  Now,  the  cavahry  on  our 
extreme  left  was  brought  up  au^  diUMd  vith 
effect  on  the  retreating  enei^y-  Six  field-pi^Ma 
were  captured  at  different  pdni^  and,  M  a  lac«r 
hour  of  the  day,  brought  within  the  line  of  m- 
trenchments.  Our  soccess  against  the  ri^ 
wiog  was  oompleta. 
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I  now  aooompanied  General  Pillow  Across  the 
field  to  the  point  of  attack  assigned  to  General 
Buekner*8  dirision.     On  oor  arrival  there,  his 
diTision  was  in  rear  of  the  lines  of  in&ntry  cov- 
ers, the  General  and  his  officers  encoumging  the 
troops  to  renew  the  attack  on  Hifi  eiiemy,  who 
atill  held  position  in  tWr  Dront    Genend  Buok- 
ner  stated,  that  he  had,  soon  after  the  firing  .of 
General  Pillow^'s  forces  was  heard,  opened  on  the 
enemy  with  artillery,  and  followed  it  up  by  send- 
ing forward  two  of  his  best  r^ments  to  the  as- 
sault, that  they  moved  forward  over  -^e  inftnlry 
covers  with  spirit,  and  advanced  steadily  and  in 
trder  against  the  enemy.    They  wete  aoon  ex- 
posed to  heavy  fires  of  small  arms,  and  of  a  field 
battenr  planted  in  their  hont ;  and  they  respond- 
ed weU  for  some  time  to  the  volleys  of  the  be- 
siegers, bat  finally  their  ranks  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  they  fell  back  rapidly  in  fear  of 
our  intrenchments.     General  Buduer  continued 
to  encourage  his  men,  feeling  thai  a  little  time 
was  necessary  to  overcome  tM  di^iiriting  eibkcts 
of  the  repulse  earlier  in  the  day.    In  this  mean 
tune,  the  fires  of  our  left  wing  were  h.eerd  stead* 
Oy  advancing,  driving  tiie  enemy  back  tipon  his 
light  eentre.    This  was  referred  to  with  encour- 
aging effect  upon  Genend  Buckner's  division. 
Jmfiefy  fires  were  kept  up  against  the  enemy  in 
bis  front,  and  soon  sAerwanl  he  moved  forward 
mith  his  division  to  renew  the  attack.    The  ene- 
my being  now  pressed  in  fivnt  of  his  centre  by 
this  advance,  and  on  his  right  fiank  by  the  pur- 
suing forces  of  General  Pillow's  division,  retreat- 
ed rapidlv  fOr  some  distance  toward  his  left  win^^ 
'but,  recMving  hoa^  reenforeements,  the  pursmt 
was  checked,  and  finally  the  retreating  foe  made 
•  firm  stand,  opening  from  a  field-battery,  strong- 
ly supported  by  masses  of  in^try. 

Abirat  one  o  clock  an  order  was  given  l^  Gen. 
9iUow,  Recalling  our  forces  to  the  &fen8ive  lines. 
Our  forces  having  returned,  they  were  ordered 
to  the  positions  they  occupied  the  day  previous, 
involving  a  march  of  over,  a  mile  for  the  troops 
on  the  extreme  right  The'  enemy  at  the  same 
tame  advanced  wiui  his  reinforcements  to  attack 
that  fiank,  and  by  a  prompt  movement  succeeded 
la  effecting  a  lodgment  within  the  lines  Just  as 
our  exhausted  forces  arrived. 

A  vigorous  attempt  to  dislodge  him  fitiled,  and 
at  length  our  men,'  having  suffered  much,  fell 
bade,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  that  portion 
o#  our  defences.  The  advantage  gained  by  the 
enemy  placed  him  in  position  to  assjiult  our  right 
in  full  force  with  his  fresh  troops  next  morning. 
8i|ch  was  tiie  condition  of  a&irs  when  the  dark- 
ness of  ni(^t  closed  the  bloody  struggle  of  the 
dsT.  la  course  of  the  night  (Generals  Floyd, 
Pfflow,  and  Buckner  met  in  ooundL  I  was  not 
present 

The  following  morning  about  tlwee  o'clock  I 
was  told  by  General  Pillow  that  a  surrender  had 
t^een  ^dded  on.  He  invited  me  to  join  himself 
«nd  stafl^  as  they  were  not  included  in  the  pro- 
posed surrender.  This  I  accepted,  and  aeoom- 
piiaied  him  to  GUrksville  and  Nashville,  where 
I  had  the  honor  to  report  to  you  in  person. 


From  information  received,  <iie  strength  of  ^M^ 
enemy  at  Donelson  was  estimal^  U>  be  abo# 
fifty  thousand  Our  eSbctivo  force  was  aboii^ 
fifteen  thousand. 

The  surrender  at  Fort  Donelson  made  Naiftt* 
ville  untenable  by  the  forces  under  yoiwr  (x»m- 
mand.  Situated  in  a  wide  basin,  intersected  by 
a  navigable  river  in  possession  of  the  invader--* 
approached  from  all  directions  by  g;o<Ki  turnpike 
roads,  and  surrounded  by  commanding  hiUs,  Uk- 
yolviog  works  of  not  leas  than  twenty  iniles  m 
exsteot,  the  dty  oould  not  be  held  by  a  £me  lees 
than  fifty  tiiouaaad  Wilh  all  the  reenforceiaenta 
to  be  h^ed  for,  your  army  oould  not  be  raisecl 
to  that  number  before  the  place  would  have  be^ 
atted^ed  by  heavy  forces  ii  the  enemy,  both  by 
land  and  water.  The  aUemative  was  to  with- 
draw to  tkt  interior  of  the  State  of  Tennesse«^ 

J.  F.  GlLMBS, 
K^PQXT  or  (».  0.  WHARTOK. 


FntBT  *9KIaADi^  Tlotd's  VmsnoK,  1 

Oai»  SSAB  ICDRPVmWNIO,  i 

tmMmm,  WirVVf  *  18«.  f 

Bfigadinr-QeMroi  John  B,  Fhyd: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  6id>mlt  the  follow^ 
ing  repmrt  of  the  partidpaftioii  of  this  brisiile  in 
the  engagement  at  Fort  Donelson : 

The  advance  of  the  brigade,  the  Fiftr-first 
ngimeBt  Virginia  yolunteeni,  reaehsd  Dover, 
one  mile  from  the  Fort,  about  eleven  FpIi.,  oq 
Friday,  the  seventh,  and  imn^ediatelv  reported  to 
BrigadierrGeneral  B.  R.  Johnson,  who  was  then 
in  oommaad,  and  was  ordered  to  eneamp  near 
the  wharf.*  About  four  p.h.,  on  the  eighth,  the 
Fifty-sixth  regiment  Viiginia  volunteers  arrived, 
and  was  ordered  to  eneamp  near  the  Flfty-fii^ 
From  Saturday  to  Wednesday  following  there 
Was  skirmishing  between  our  cavalry  pi^ts  and 
the  enemy.  On  Wednesday  our  pickets  wars 
driven  in,  and  the  enemy  reported  advaneipg  io 
force;  the  brigade  was  then  l)rdered  to  tak# 
position  on  the  left  of  BHgadier-Qeneral  Budcr 
ner's  division,  and  near  the  centre  of  our  line  of 
defence.  Soon  after  taking  position  the  enemy 
commenoed  to  throw  shot  and  shell,  which  did 
no  exeeution ;  Captain  Porter's  batt^y  was  then 
erdersd  to  |aks  the  position  which  had  bem 
assigned  to  this  brigado,  and  we  were  ordered  ts 
the  support  of  the  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-Goneval  Joh^ison.  vTe  were  en^ifs^ 
during  the  evening  and  nis^t  in  constructing 
breastworks  and  riao-pits ;  during  Thursday  we 
were  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  batter- 
ies. There  were  also  frequent  engagements  with 
the  infrntry,  in  all  of  which  the  enemy  were 
repelled 

Thursday  ni^t  we  remained  again  in  the 
ditches ;  on  Fndav  there  was  skirmishing  with 
the  infantry  and  sharprshooterfi,  andoocftsionallj 
sharp  firing  from  the  batteries.  On  Fi^iday  evem 
ii|g  occurred  ^  terrific  cannonading  between 
the  gunboats  and  the  Fort,  some  of  the  shells 
iWmi  the  boats  eieploding  in  and  near  our  lines, 
but  doing  no  injury.  On  Saturday  morning, 
at  four  A.V.,  the  brigade  was  withmwn  from 
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4he  ditches  and  placed  in  line  by  order  of  Briga- 
dier-General Pillow,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  extreme  right  flank.  Colonel  Baldwin's 
brigade  was  placed  in  advance;  this  brigade 
followed  next ;  about  six  o'clock  the  column  was 
put  in  motion.  We  had  scarcely  passed  beyond 
the  line  of  our  defence  when  the  skirmishers  of 
€olonel  Baldwin's  brigade  engaged  the  enemy's 
pickets.  In  a  few  minutes  the  engagement 
befcame  general ;  we  Were  then  ordered  to  deploy 
and  advance,  which  was  done  with  spirit  and 
promptness.  The  enemy,  after  a  very  obstinate 
resistance,  was  forced  to  retire,  but  were  either 
rallied  or  reenforced  on  the  several  ridges  from 
which  they  were  again  and  again  driven.  Our 
men,  cheering  as  they  charged,  pursued  them 
nearly  two  miles,  when  orders  were  received 
that  we  should  retire  to  our  intrenchments.  The 
,  brigade  was  very  much  exhausted,  having  been 
under  fire  or  in  the  ditches  for  more  than  four 
days.  The  loss  of  the  Fifty-first  was  nine 
killed,  forty-three  wounded,  and  five  missing ;  of 
the  Fifty-sixth,  three  men  were  killed,  thirty- 
seven  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
missing.  Lieutanant-Golonel  J.  W.  Massie  com* 
manded  the  Fifty-first  regiment  His  bearing; 
was  most  chivalric  and  gallant.  Captain  G.  W, 
Davis  galUmtly  led  the  Fifty-sixth  regiment. 
Lieutenant  August  Yosbeig,  attached  to  the 
brigade  as  engineer  oflQoer,  rendered  very  efiB- 
otent  service  in  rallying  and  leading  the  men,  and 
throughout  the  day  distinguished  hiibself  for 
gallantry  and  acts  of  daring.  To  mention  the 
manv  individual  instances  of  heroism  and  daring 
would  too  much  lengthen  this  report  ;*  therefore, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  regiments  behaved  with  commendable  cool- 
ness and  bravery. 

Captain  S.  H.  Newberry,  Lieutenants  Hender- 
son and  Painter  of  the  Fifty-first,  were  wounded ; 
Captain  D.  C.  Harrison  was  mortally  wounded 
whilst  leading  his  men  to  a  charge.  Lieutenants 
Ferguson  and  Haskins  were  also  wounded.  A 
number  of  improved  anus  were  captured  and 
brought  to  camp. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  sixteenth,  the  brigade 
was  ordered  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Nashville, 
where  valuable  service  was  rendered  in  guarding 
and  shipping  government  stores. 

Thursday,  the   twentieth,  the   brigade   was 
ordered  to  this  place,  where  we  are  now  in  camp. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Q.  C.  Whabton, 

Oolond  OoauaaadlBf  Brifftd*. 

BIPOBT  or  COLONKL  JOHN  MoOAUSLAND. 

HsADQVAKrau  SaooVD  BmiQAim,  Fu>to*b  Dinwov,  ) 
MraracMBOw),  Tmiinm,  Pebnaarj  88.  f 

Brigadier- OeMral  John  B,  Floyd: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  action  of  this  brigade,  on  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  of  February, 
1862,  in  the  engagement  near  Fort  Donelson, 
between  the  confederate  States  forces  and  United 
States  forces  under  General  Grant  On  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth  I  received  your  orders 


to  proceed  at  once  from  Cumberland  City  to  Fori 
Donelson,  where  we  arrived  at  /daylight,  and 
were  at  once  ordered  to  the  trenches.  This 
brigade  was  posted  as  a  support  to  Green's  bat- 
tery on  the  left  wing.  During  the  entire  day 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  battery  and  its  support ;  the  men 
and  officers  behaved  well  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  firing 
There  were  five  men  wounded  during  the  da]^ 
On  the  fourteenth  there  was  continued  skirmish- 
ing with  artillery  and  musketry.  About  two 
o'clock  P.M.,  the  gunboats  commenced  a  heavy- 
bombardment  of  the  Fort,  the  shells  passing  over 
and  taking  the  line  of  worics  in  reverse,  and  many 
passing  over  and  through  thia  brigade ;  however, 
we  suffered  no  loss,  and  gatherwi  several  large 
shells,  (sixty-fours  I  think.)  About  dark,  another 
battery  was  posted  in  front  of  our  position,  andf 
during  the  night  it  was  placed  benind  a  good 
earth-work,  thrown  up  by  the  mea  About  mid- 
night, I  received  orders  to  concentrate  my  brigade 
near  the  left  wing,  which  was  done  promptly, 
and  at  daylight  of  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  column  under  General  Pillow  sallied  fVom 
the  left  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  short  space 
of  time. 

This  brigade  was  a  reserve  for  Colonel  Bald* 
win's  brigade,  but  the  enemy  pressing  his  r^t» 
I  at  onoe  moved  up  to  his  support  and  engaged 
the  enemy  posted  in  thick  undergrowth  and  a 
rough  and  rolling  country.  I  ordered  the  firing 
to  commence  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  in  sight. 
Thev  were  advancing  just  in  front  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Virginia  regiment  They  in  a  short  time- 
were  checked,  and  then  I  ordered  a  charge  apoo 
them;  the  men  came  up  with  a  shout  and 
charg^  the  enemy,  routed  him,  and  pursued 
him  for  two  miles,  when  we  were  called  back  by 
order  of  General  Pillow.  The  Thirty-sixth  Yir- 
ginia  regiment  had  fourteen  killed  and  f<Mrty-six 
wounded.  On  Sunday  morning  this  brigade  waa 
ferried  across  tUe  riv^r,  and  are  now  arriving  et 
this  camp.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ried  was  wound* 
ed  about  the  close  of  the  action.  He  and  Major 
Smith  behaved  galUntiy  during  the  day ;  in  &ct, 
men  and  officers  all  behaved  well.  We  ci^tured 
one  field  gun  and  two  hundred  Bnfield  muskets. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  MoCauslahd, 

Oommindlng  Second  Brigiae. 

SEPOET  OF  COLONEL  W.  &  BALDWIN. 

Vdr  Wawo«  Bono*  HAaiQB,  I 

Alarch  12,  isei  \ 

Motor  Ooorge  B.  Cotiby,  A,  A.  General: 

Sir  :  Left  by  General  Buckner  at  Cumberland 
City,  on  the  eleventh  of  February.  On  the  night 
of  the  twelfth  instant,  I  received  orders  by  tele- 
graph from  Brigadier-General  Pillow,  command- 
ing at  Fort  Donelson,  to  hasten  to  that  place 
with  two  regiments  of  my  command.  The 
Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Lillai^  and  the 
Twenty-sixth  Mississippi,  Colodel  Reynolds,  wei 
immediately  embarked  and   arrived   at  Dot< 
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about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  thirteenth.  These  regiments  were  at  first 
posted  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  centre  of 
our  lines  of  rifle  trenches,  as  a  support  to  one 
of  our  batteries.  This  disposition  was  changed 
after  daylight  the  same  morning ;  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Mississippi  being  placed  in  the  trenches  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Ten- 
nessee placed  in  resenre  as  a  support  to  the 
former. 

About  nine  o'clock  A.1C.,  the  enemy  commenced 
a  brisk  artillery  fire,  apparently  on  our  whole 
line.  This  fire,  kept  up  with  but  little  intermis- 
sion thronghout^  the  entire  day,  produced  but 
li^e  effect  upon  the  left  until  late  in  the  eren- 
ing,  when^  the  enemy  having  reduced  his  charges, 
several  of  the  shells,  which  had  previously  passed 
too  high,  fell  in  our  midst,  mortally  wounding 
one  man  and  slightly  wounding  two  others  in 
Cc^onel  Lillard's  regiment 

On  the  fourth  the  fire  was  not  renewed.  About 
noon,  General  Pillow  directed  the  left  wing  to 
be  formed  in  the  open  ground  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  our  position*  in  the  lines,  for  the  purpose, 
apparently,  of  attacking  the  enemy's  right  My 
command,  to  which  tlM  Twentieth  Mississippi, 
Major  Brown,  was  temporarily  attached,  consti- 
tuted the  advance,  in  the  following  order  J^rst, 
the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi ;  second,  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Tennessee;  third,  the  Twentieth  Mis- 
BissippL 

Formed  in  column  by  platoon,  we  advanced  in 
a  road  leading  from  a  point  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  left  of  our  trenches,  and  approach- 
ing, nearly  perpendicular,  the  enemy's  right 
We  had  proceeded  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  a 
mile,  when  General  Pillow  ordered  a  ooimter- 
nuurch,  saving  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to 
accomplisn  any  thing ;  and  we  returned  to  our 
former  position  in  the  lines. 

Late  that  night  commanders  of  brigades  were 
summoned  to  a  council  at  General  Pillow's  head- 

Suarters,  where,  after  being  duly  advised  of  our  por- 
ous situation,  enveloped  by  a  largely  superior 
force,  which  was  being  constantly  increased,  and 
our  communications  already  at  the  mercy  of  the  en- 
emy, it  was  unanimously  determined  to  endeavor 
to  extricate  the  army  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  right  of  the  Federal  lines  early  on 
the  morrow. 

The  regiments  composing  our  left  wing  were 
to  form  at  four  o'clock  a.k.,  on  the  same  ground 
and  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  previous  even- 
ins,  and  to  advance,  under  command  of  General 
Pmow,  to  attack  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy, 
supposed  to  be  posted  in  force  at  a  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

This  movement  Was  to  be  supported  by  our 
right  wing  under  General  Buckner,  who  was  to 
move  (h>m  the  lines  at  a  later  period,  follow 
ap  the  first  blow,  and,  should  the  combined 
lAovement  not  prove  successful  in  creating  a 

Knic  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  a  way  might  at  .least 
opened  by  turning  his  right  for  the  egress  of 
our  whole  force.  '  In  anticipation  of  thus  attempt- 
iag  our  escapoi  the  men  were  directed  to  take 


knapsacks,  blankets,  and  all  the  rations  that* 
could  be  immediately  provided. 

Precisely  ai  ten  minutes  past  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth,  General . 
Pillow  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  ound  my 
three  regiments,  which  were  to  constitute  the 
advance,  formed  and  ready  fo  march.  Some  de- 
lay was  caused  by  regiments  not  arriving  prompt- 
ly, and  it  was  six  o'clock  before  the  column  was 
put  in  motion.  Marching  by  the  right  flank  in  a 
narrow  and  obstructed  by-road,  the  head  of  the 
column  had  advanced  not  more  than  one  third 
of  a  mile,  when,  ascending  a  slight  elevation,  the 
advanced-guard,  composed  of  a  company  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  deployed,  was  fired 
upon  by  what  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  only  the 
enemy's  pickets.  A  second  company  of  the 
same  r^ment  was  immediately  thrown  forward 
to  support  the  first ;  but  both  were  soon  driven 
bock  by  a  brisk  and  well-sustained  fire,  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  considerable  force. 
Meanwhile  the  column  was  formed  by  company,* 
and  the  leading  regiment  deployed  into  line  to 
the  right  This  method  of  forming  line  of  battle 
was  rendered  advisable  by  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  ground,  which  sloped  gently  to  the  right, 
thickly  covered  with  timber.  About  ten  yiurds 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  running  nearly  paral- 
lel, was  a  fence,  which  bounded  on  that  side  an 
open  field  of  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
acres  extent  This  field  afforded  no  protection 
to  our  troops  if  brought  "  forward  into  line,"  but 
would  expose  them,  in  executing  the  movement, 
to  A  destructive  fire,  should  Uie  enemy  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  position. 

In  executing  the  deployment,  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Mississippi  was  three  times  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  close  and  rapid  fire  of  the  en- 
emy taking  the  men  in  fiank,  and  three  times 
were  they  rallied,  finishing  the  movement  some 
fifty  yards  to  the  rear,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  exact  point  where  tl^l^  line  should  have 
been  placed.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  this 
regiment  fully  demonstrates  the  fact  that  any 
ower  than  forward  movements  are  extremely 
dangerous  with  volunteers,  for  during  the  r^ 
mainder  of  the  day  both  officers,  and  men  be- 
haved with  great  coolness  and  gallantry. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  was' then  brought 
forward  and  five  companies  deployed  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  between  the  fence  on  the  left^ 
and  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  on  the  right, 
leaving  the  remaining  five  companies  in  column 
in  the  road  to  strengthen  that  point,  which  would 
evidently  become  the  centre  and  pivot  of  opera- 
tions. 

Soon  after  this  disposition  was  completed,  a 
staff-officer  having  been  sent  to  advise  General 
'Pillow  that  the  enemy  was  before  us  in  force, 
other  regiments  were  sent  forward  from  the  rear 
of  the  column  to  right  and  left.  Colonel  McCaus- 
land,  of  Virginia,  with  his  command,  formed  on 
the  right  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi ;  the 
First  Mississippi,  Colonel  Greg's  Texas,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lyon's  Eighth  Kentucky  regi* 
ments  were  formed  still  fiurther  to  our  right,  ths 
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Iftttor  regiment  thrown  back  perpendicukrljr  to 
our  line,  to  prevent  the  enemy  taking  adrantage 
of  the  coyer  afforded  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
to  turn  our  right 

The  Twentieth  Mississippi  was  sent  into  action, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  by  direct  order  of  Gen- 
eral Pillow,  and  caused  to  take  position  in  the 
field  on  the  loft,  where  they  were  openly  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire,  whicn  they  were  not  able 
to  return  with  effect  The  regiment  was  soon 
recalled,  but  noi  before  its  left  wing  had  suffered 
heavy  loss.  Our  line  advanced  some  fifty  or  one 
hundred  yards  up  the  slope,  and  remained  station- 
ary for  more  than  an  hour,  the  position  of  the 
enemy  being  so  well  chosen  and  covered,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  gain  an  inch  of  ground.  A 
small  detachment  of  Virginia  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  and  in  the  open 
field,  twice  endeavored  to  gain  ground  forward  to 
a  point  where  their  fire  could  be  effective,  but 
were  unable  to  stand  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
Mini^-balls. 

At  this  Juncture  the  Twentieth  Mississippi 
again  came  up  across  the  field,  and  took  posses- 
BK>n,  slightly  covered  by  an  irregularity  of  tiie 
ground. 

Observing  a  regiment  or  more  of  our  troops 
posted  inMStve  some  three  hundred  or  Ibur  hun- 
dred yards  still  more  to  our  left,  where  the  shal- 
low ravine  (which  covered  our  flront)  spread  out 
and  was  lost  |n  the  plain,  I  requested  the  com- 
manding officer  to  throw  forward  his  left,  and 
advance  up  the  hollow  in  a  direction  nearly  par- 
allel to  our  line  of  battle,  and  attaddng  the  ene- 
my's rieht  flank.  This  movement  being  support- 
ed by  tne  whole  line — all  the  regiments  on  the 
left  throwing  forward  their  left  wings — we  suc- 
ceeded in  executing  a  change  of  front  to  the 
right,  turning  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  driving 
him  at  once  firom  his  position. 

tJp  to  this  time  o&r  concUtion  was  one  of  ex- 
treme peril,  and  noflhig  but  the  native  gallantry 
of  troops,  brought  rorth  the  first  time  under 
heavy  fire,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
many  of  the  field  and  company  officers,  saved  us 
firom  being  thrown  backMn  conftision  into  our 
trenches.         • 

From  this  time  the  enemy  were  slowly  driven 
ftom  each  position,  which  the  ground,  fiivorable 
fbr  defence,  enabled  them  to  take.  Two  sections 
oi  artillery  were  taken.  These,  placed  to  bear  on 
our  lines  of  rifle  trenches,  were  rushed  upon  in 
flanks  and  Miied  before  they  could  be  turned 
upon  us,  or  be  taken  ft'om  the  field.  The  first 
section  was  taken  by  the  Twenty ^sixth  Tennessee, 
the  second  by  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi. 
Advancing  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  our 
Hne  of  defence,  when  nearly  opposite  the  centre, 
our  course  was  for  some  time  impeded  by  the 
desperate  stand  made  by  the  enemy,  who  was 

S*obably  reinforced,  and  occupying  ground  most 
vorabie  for  sheltering  his  troops.  Our  ammu- 
nition had  been  so  rapidly  expended  as  to  entire- 
ly exhaust  the  supply  of  some  regiments.  Num- 
bers had  provided  themselves  from  the  cartridge- 
boxes  of  the  dead  and  wounded  enemy. 


Our  force  had  been  considerably  reduced  hy 
casualties,  and  the  numerous  attendants  who 
conveyed  the  wounded  ft'om  the  field.  Having 
no  mounted  officer  to  send,  I  rode  up  to  where 
Captain  Ch^aves's  battery  was  posted  in  the 
trencaes,  and  requested  sapplica  of  ammunitioii 
and  reinforcements,  if  any  could  be  spared,  giv- 
ing Captain  Graves  an  intimation  as  to  the  reliir 
tive  positions  of  the  forces  engaged.  Immediate* 
•ly  on  my  return  he  opened  a  fire  of  grape,  which 
so  disordeml  the  enemy  that  we  were  again  en- 
abled to  advance^  driring  him  firom  his  camp  of 
the  ni^t  befoie. 

He  took  a  new  position,  still  fiirther  retired^ 
holding  it  for  some  time,  until  Colonel  Hanson^, 
with  ihe  Second  Keatudcy  regiment  coming  to  ovr 
assistance,  poured  a  fire  into  the  anemj^s  flank, 
who  immediately  fled  in  confusion. 

This  completed  the  rout  of  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Federal  forces.  Uncertain  as  to  the  mov»r 
ments  of  our  right  wing,  I  paused,  to  obtain  the 
information  neeessary  to  render  our  future  move- 
ments effective,  and  to  restore  order  from  th« 
confiuBon  incident  to  a  continuous  combat  of 
nearly  six  hours  in  the  woods. 

Here,  General  B.  R.  Johnson  came  up  to  mo 
for  the  first  tizoe,  although  I  learn  that  he  had, 
at  different  times  during  the  morning,  (firectea 
otiier  portions  of  the  line.  He  could  give  no  in- 
formation, but  soon  after,  whilst  my  attentioa 
was  directed  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi  and 
Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  moved  off  all  the  other 
regiments,  indndiuff  the  Twentieth  Mississippi 
I  saw  no  moris  of  these  during  the  reuudnder  of 
the  day. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  obsHring  troops 
from  the  right  returning  to  their  origiiud  posi- 
tions in  the  lines,  i  directed  the  two  regiments 
left  with  me  also  to  return  to  the  trendiei. 

Three  times  during  the  day  I  had  sent  a  staff- 
officer  to  General  Pillow  for  instructions,  advioSng 
him  of  our  situation.  But  no  orders  or  directioos 
were  received  firom  him,  except  to  do  ^*  the  best 
I  could." 

Being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  topo> 
graphind  features  of  the  ground,  unadvised  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  general  command,  it  was 
impossiUe  for  me  to  do  more  than  simply  dis» 
lo^^  the  enemy,  as  firom  time  to  time  he  had 
made  a  stand  before  us. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  remark  here  that  the  effi- 
dency  of  tiie  smooth-bore  musket,  and  ball  and 
buck-shot  cartridges,  was  fiiily  demonstntad  oa 
this  occasion,  and  to  recoomn^end  that  our  troops 
be  tmpTMMi  with  the  advantage  of  dosing  rapid* 
ly  upon  the  enemy,  when  our  rapid  loading  and 
firing  proves  immensdy  destructive,  and  ths 
long-range  arms  of  the  enemy  lose  their  superi- 
oritv. 

Vxir  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  minor  de- 
tails, recounting  the  conduct  of  subaltern  officers 
and  men,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  to  re- 
ports of  regimental  commanders,  which  aoeoo^ 
pany  this  report 

flustioe  requires  that  I  should  refor  to  the  cool* 
DMS  and  gallantry  of  Coknel  Jno,  K,  UShxd^ 
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Who,  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, remained  at  the  head  of  his  command  dur- 
ing the  whole  da^.  It  is  (fifficult  to  detemiine 
which  deserres  moat  commendation,  this  regi- 
ment or  its  commander. 

Lieutenant-Col.  Boone  and  Mi^or  Paricer,  Twe>i- 
ty-sixth  Mississippi,  hoth  conducted  themselves 
as  officers  and  brave  men,  and  this  regiment  bore 
its  part  well  in  the  conflict 

lii^for  Brown,  commanding  the  Twentieth  Mis- 
sissippi, is  entiUed  to  honorable  mentioi^ ;  his  left 
whig  thrown,  in  the  earljr  port  of  the  day  into  an 
exposed  position,  by  ap  illnulvised  order,  held  its 
ground  until  reoaUed,  and  afterward  the  whole 
regiment  was  amonv  the  ibremost  in  every  ad- 
vance. I  cannot  lbn>ear  to  mention  that  Colonel 
MeCau8land*s  ( — )  Virginia,  not  assigned  to  my 
command,  voluntarily  tendered  his  codperation, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  daring  intrepiifity. 
!Fhe  members  of  mv  staff  deserve  especial  notioe. 
Lieutenant  S.  D,  Hanris,  Fourteenth  Minia- 
sinpi,  Acrin^  Assiatant  Adtutanl-Oenecal,  was 
orgreat  assistance.  He  merited,  and  has  receive 
ed  my  thanks.  So,  lilowise,  did  Thoiyias  A. 
Aurke,  a  private  in  company  I,  Fourteenth  Mia* 
sissippi,  appointed  an  acting  aid-de-camp.  T.  F. 
Cornngton,  a  priviate  in  company  K,  Fourteenth 
Mississippi,  ateo  an  acting  aid-denmrnp,  was  se^ 
rerely,  I  ftar  mortally,  wounded,  in  ^e  early 
part  of  the  action,  an  acddeni  which  deprived  ma 
of  the  services  of  a  valuable  aid. 

Captain  D.  tf.  Spenee,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
volunteer  aid.  was  severelT  wounded  in  the  head 
whfie  gallantly  expoaing  himself  on  the  top  of  a 
fence,  and  urging  *^  Tennesseans,  onward  I 

iCy  own  r^ment  ^e  Foiirieentii  Mississippi, 
Major  pQSs,  was  sent  to  Fort  Donelson  some  (hiys 
in  advance  of  my  arrival  The  Forty«first  Ten- 
nessee, Colonel  FarquharsoDs  was  brought  down 
on  the  tiiirteenth. 

Both  regiments  were  posted  on  the  ri^ht,  and 
thus  temporarily  separated  ftom  my  commaiHL 

Neither  representations  nor  solicttatidns  on  my 
part  could  avail  in  inducing  such  change  as  would 
reunite  these  regiments,  or  place  me  where  I  de- 
sired to  be,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  my 
proper  commander. 

The  reports  of  these  latter  regiments  have  been 
nrnde  to  Colonel  John  0.  Brown,  commanding 
Third  brigade,  under  whose  orders  they  vhre  tem- 
porarily Maced. 

A  condensed  statement  of  killed  and  wounded 
U  annexed.    Respectfully,  your  obod't  servant, 

W.  E.  Baldwik, 
CMiMil  OtaBmaaMa^  fliooad  BriiMlB,  QtiiM^I  Beolncr*t  Di- 

somaBT  or  kzllv>  asb  wwmwD  —  SATVimAy, 

hEBmrART  16,  1868. 

Officers:  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  in  aotion, 
tbirty>three ;  wounded,  seven.  Twenty-sixth  Mis- 
sissippi, in  action,  89 ;  killed,  one ;  wounded,  one. 
Twentieth  Mississippi,  in  action,  thirty-one  ^killed, 
one;  wounded  five.  Staff,  five;  wounded  twoC 
lV>tal  in  action,  one  hnndre(i  and  eight ;  killed, 
two ;  wounded,  fifteen. 


ty-sixth  Tennessee,  in  action,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven ;  killed,  eleven ;  wounded,  seventy- 
eight  Twenty-sixth 'MississipiH,  in  aetimi,  four 
hundred  and  four ;  killed,  eleven ;  wounded,  sixty- 
eight  Twentieth  Mississippi,  in  actiout  fotur  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine;  killed,  eighteen ;  wounded, 
fifty-five.  Total  in  action,  one  thousand  two  hun-* 
dred  and  fifty ;  ktlkd,  fi>rty ;  wounded,  two  hun- 
dred and  one.  Aggregate  in  action,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  killed,  forty-two* 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  sixteen* 

lUPOKT  or  COUSfXMft  JOHN  M.   Llfji^p. 

To  Cohnel  TT.  B.  Baldwin,  fburUenth  4fw*i#- 


m/>i,  Commanding  Brigade: 

The  regiment  went  into  action  on  Saturday, 
February  fifteenth,  1682,  with  four  hundred,  in- 
eluding  field  and  staf^  etc.  There  were  eleven 
killed  and  eigl^ty  five  wounded,  many  mortally, 
who  have  sincp  died.  Totd  killed  and  wounded, 
(96)  ninety-six. 

The  enemy  were  driven  back  byus,  jftiew  right 
wing  being  driven  oh  their  centre  and  left,  njak- 
ing  repeated  stands,  aiid  being  repeatedly  routed, 
in  which  this  regiment  captured  two  brass  can- 
non, two  fiags,  the  instruments  of  a  band,  and 
several  prisoners.  Of  the  condi;c|;  of  the  regi- 
ment in  action,  it  is  le^  for  the  brigade  command- 
er to  speak.    Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Lillaro, 

ObloBjBl  Tfrenty-il^cth  Beglment  THin^nM  VolttotMn. 

HBPOn  nOM   MAJOR  W.  H   SSOWK. 

RicnMoicp,  Ta.,  April  It,  1889. 

r#  (hMral  Q.  W.  M^ndolph,  Secretary  V  War^ 

I  am  directed  by  his  Exoellepcy,  President  Davis 
to  make  your  depitftment  a  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  Twentieth  Mississippi  regiment  in  the 
enga|;ement  with  the  enemy  at  iFort  Donelson, 
Feornarv  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth, 
1869 ;  also,  all  the  other  facts  concerning  tl^e  in- 
vestment and  subsequent  surrender  of  that  post 

The  regiment  was  assigned  to  t^e  command  (A 
Brigadier-General  John  H.  Floyd,  in  Western 
Yirgintai,  during  the  pa9t  summer,  and  went  to 
Kentuckyt  and  from  thenoe  to  Port  Donelson,  as 
part  of  his  immediale  oemmand,  arriving  at  that 
place  at  daylight  on  the  thirteenth  of  February. 

By  sunrise,  we  were  ordered  into  position  as  a 
reserve^  immediatd^  in  rear  of  a  point  which  vnis 
said  to  be  our  centre.  During  the  day,  heavy 
cannonading  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  mostly 
of  sheila  and  slvn^el,  which  resulted  in  killing 
one  man  and  wounding  three  or  fouTi  slightly. 
At  night,  we  biottvadied  in  position  until  twelve 
o'iBloek,  when  an  order  came  from  General  Pil- 
low to  relieve  the  Seventh  Texi^  regiment^  coiq- 
manded  by  General  George  John  Qr«gg,  tlien  in 
the  trenehte.  At  that  time,  brisk  firing  was  go- 
ing on,  Bupposed  to  be  induoed  by  the  enemy'a 
scouts  and  aharp-alM)oiers.  The  breastw<irkf 
were  thaught  insufficient  irom  the  test  pf  the  pa* 
ceding  days,  so  the  remainder  of  the  night  wai 
occupied  in  strengthening  themi  and  deamn^  o«)i 
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the  trenches,  now  partially  filled  with  water  and 
snow. 

The  next  day  (Friday)  w&s  spent  in  occasional 
engagements  with  the  eneray^s  sharp-shooters. 
The  Fort  was  actively  engaged  in  repelling  an  at- 
tack of  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy.  My  position 
did  not  afford  me  a  view  of  the  proceedings,  which 
have  been  fully  reported  by  others.  About  ten 
o^clock,  I  received  an  order  to  form  our  regiment 
on  the  extreme  left  in  an  open  field,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  sortie  on  the  enemy,  which  for- 
mation was  executed  in  a  very  short  time.  By 
order  of  General  Pillow,  the  Twentieth  Mississippi 
was  attached  to  the  brigade  of  Colonel  W.  U. 
Baldwin,  Fourteenth  Mississippi  regiment,  for  this 
occasion.  Before  the  order  to  advance  had  been 
given,  a  few  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard,  and 
by  the  time  we  had 'advanced  one  hundred  yards, 
a  private  of  company  D  was  shot  down,  showing 
that  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  We  contin- 
ued the  march  ipr  two  hundred  yards  more,  when 
the  order  to  haJt  was  given,  said  to  come  from 
General  Floyd,  with  the  explanation  that  we  did 
not  have  time  to  accomplish  what  he  wanted,  and 
the  order  to  countermarch  being  given,  we  did  so 
in  proper  order,  and  we  took  our  position  in  the 
trenches. 

About  ten  o^clock  on  that  night  (Friday)  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  form  again  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  which  was  executed  pcomptly,  and  by 
direction  of  General  Pillow,  was  again  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  W.  E.  Baldwin,  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  regiment,  acting  Brigadier.  I  made 
a  report  to  him  of  the  casualties  of  that  day, 
while  in  captivity,  but  as  he  has  been  prohibited 
from  making  a  statement  to  the  War  depart- 
ment of  this  government,  as  likewise  General 
Buckner,  I  hereby  substantially  append  the  same 
of  that  day^s  proceedings,  which  was  confined 
particularly  to  the  Twentieth  Mississippi  regi- 
ment Being  the  only  field-officer  in  command, 
who  was  present,  I  was  greatlv  assisted  by  Cap- 
tain H.  Coutey,  and  Oaptafn  Cf.  K.  Massey,  com- 
pany I),  who  were  selected  voluntarily  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  to  assist  in  field  duty, 
there  being  some  difficulty  as  to  seniority  of 
captains.  Adjutant  J.  M.  Cooper  was  also  very 
efficient,  and  tendered  valuable  assistance. 

Assistant-Suiigeon  T.  B.  Elken  was  present, 
and  rendered  every  assistance  in  his  power  to 
the  wounded. 

Recapitulation.— Aggregate  engaged,  five  hun- 
dred ;  killed,  twenty ;  wounded,  fifly-eight ; 
surrendered,  four  hundred  and  fifty-four.  That 
,  being  the  number  returned  by  the  command- 
ing officers  of  companies  on  Sunday,  February 
sixteenth,  1862,  the  day  we  were  surrendered ; 
afterward  many  of  them  reported  that  they 
had  known  several  to  escape. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth 
February,  when  marched  out  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, we  were  third  in  the  order  of  advance.  The 
enemy's  pickets  and  sharp-shooters  commenced 
firing  upon  us  soon  after  the  order  to  advance, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  gained  three  hundred 
yvdSi  we  were  under  a  brisk  fire,  which  came 


from  a  hill  in  front,  covered  with  timber.  By 
order  from  General  Pillow,  the  regiment  was 
formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  perpendicular  to 
the  road  in  the  woods,  immediately  bctbind  a 
fence,  with  an  open  field  in  front 

Subsequently,  I  received  an  order  from  tho 
same  source  to  wheel  the  regiment  to  the  righti 
through  the  field  behind  the  line  of  fence,  paral- 
lel to  the  road.  This  movement  subjected  us  to 
a  cross-fire,  and  very  much  exposed  us  to  tho 
enemy  on  both  sides  under  cover  of  the  woods. 

I  had  this  fact  represented  to  General  Pillow, 
who  ordered  me  back  to  ray  first  position. 

At  this  time  the  five  left  companies  were  a^y 
tually  engaged  on  the  hill,  and  not  hearing  the 
command,  did  not  obey  with  promptness.  The 
destruction  at  this  time  in  their  ranks  demon- 
strated the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  and  their 
unflinching  bravery.  I  would  mention  especially 
Lieutenant  R.  W.  Paine,  of  company  H,  who 
fell  at  this  time,  a  martyr  to  his  country's  cause. 
There  also  was  wounded.  Captain  D.  F.  Patto^ 
son,  company  K;  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Eastland^ 
company  F,  was  badly,  perhaps  mortally  wound* 
ed.  He  refused  to  be  carried  firom  the  field,  and 
exclaimed:  ^* Never  mind  me,  bovs;  fight  011, 
fi^t  on."  Lieutenant  J.  W,  Barbee,  company 
H,  was  wounded,  and  forced  to  retire. 

Captain  W.  A.  Rover,  commanding  company 
B,  Lieutenant  W.  R  Nelson,  conunanding  com- 
pany G,  Lieutenants  S.  B.  Sykes,  Conway,  Mar( 
Koberts,  W.  S.  Chaplin,  commanding  company  E, 
and  Lieutenant  Harrison,  are  all  deserving  of 
honorable  mention,  for  their  conduct  at  this 
place. 

To  enumerate  all  the  officers  and  privates  who 
were  deserving  of  notice  for  their  gallantry 
throughout  the  day,  would  be  to  return  a  list  of 
all  who  were  on  the  field,  and  I  would  r^er  you 
to  the  foregoing  list ;  but  as  fortune  had  thrown 
the  left  of  the  r^ment  in  a  n&ore  fiercely  con- 
tested place,  of  which  the  suffering  truly  indi- 
cated, it  is  but  justice  to  give  these  compauiea 
some  especial  notice. 

On  several  other  occasions  during  the  day  wo 
were  ordered  to  advance  and  charge  through  the 
woods,  part  of  the  time  under  the  eye  and  im- 
mediate direction  of  General  B.  R.  tfohnson,  on 
the  extreme  left,  until  the  enemy  were  instantly 
driven  off.  Our  movements  under  that  officer 
seemed  to  take  the  enemy  by  thenr  flank  and 
rear.  We  opposed  several  of  their  lines  of  re- 
serve, which  retired  with  but  little  resistance  at 
twelve  o'clock.  I  was  instructed  by  General 
Johnson  to  remain  with  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Drake^  of  Fourth  Mississippi,  then  on 
my  left.  The  regiment  on  my  ri^t  very  soon 
commenced  retiring  to  the  ixitrenc^ents ;  I  did 
not  leam  by  whose  order,  or  for  what  purposei 
In  two  or  three  hours  a  heavy  column  of  the 
enemy  attacked  us  in  front,  which  was  repulsed 
with  liyie  or  no  loss  to  us.  They  then  endeav- 
ored to  flank  our  right,  and  thereby  cut  us  off 
fh>m^the  breastwork,  now  about  three  fourtlis 
of  a  mile  distant  Colonel  Drake  being  so  in- 
formed, gave  the  order  to  move,  by  the  ri^t 
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fiank,  and  coptinae  the  firing,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted. 

By  this  time  manj  companies  were  without 
ammunition ;  such  was  the  case  of  many  of  Col- 
onel Drake^s  command.  On  this  account,  we 
retired  to  the  trenches  in  proper  order.  When 
called  upon  the  field,  this  regiment  had  been 
without  sleep  for  four  nights,  during  which  time 
they  were  marching,  working,  and  watching  in 
the  trenches,  encountering  a  severe  snow-storm, 
without  tents  or  cooking  utensils.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  prirations  and  sufferings, 
everj  order  was  obeyed  with  the  greatest  alacri- 
ty. Every  rnaii  seemed  to  feel  that  much  de- 
pended upon  himsel£ 

At  one  o^clock  on  Saturday  night  I  was  sent 
for  to  report  to  Genepal  J.  B.  Floyd,  which  I  did 
promptly,  and  received  notice  from  him  that  the 
place  was  to  be  surrendered,  but  that  he  would 
not  surrender  himself,  and  would  cut  his  way 
out  with  his  immediate  command.  To  carry  out 
this  determination,  he  ordered  me  to  form  my 
regiment  on  the  left  of  our  line,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious morning,  with  the  Virginia  regiment 
While  executing  this  order,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Buckner  brought  an  order  countermand- 
ing this  arrangement,  and  directing  me  to  the 
steamboat  landing  to  embark  on  one  or  two 
boats,  then  momentarily  expected. 

I  went  immediately  to  General  Floyd  so  as 
better  to  understand  the  movement,  and  from 
him  learned  the  authenticity  of  the  instructions, 
and  also  that  we  would  embark;  according  to 
the  rank  of  commanding  officers,  Colonel  Whar- 
ton's brigade  and  McCausland^s  brigade  would 
precede  mine  in  order.  I  was  further  directed 
to  place  a  strong  guard  around  the  steamboat 
landing  to  prevent  stragglers  from  going  aboard. 
The  boats  being  detained  until  nearly  daylight, 
and  the  news  of  a  surrender  spreading  through 
the  camp,  caused  maaij  to  flock  to  the  river,  al- 
most panic-stricken  and  frantic,  to  make  good 
their  escape  by  getting  on  board.  In  all  this 
confusion  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  Twentieth  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  stood  like  a  stone  wall,  which, 
as  the  necessity  had  required  it,  I  had  thrown  in 
a  semicircle  around  the  landing,  to  protect  Gene- 
ral Floyd  and  his  Virginia  regiments  while  em- 
barking, and  when  the  last  hope  had  vanished  of 
getting  oh  board,  according  to  the  orders  and 
promises  of  General  Floyd,  and  we  realized  the 
sad  fate  that  we  had  been  surrendered,  the  regi- 
ment stacked  arms  in  good  order,  without  the 
least  intimidation,  but  full  of  regret  I  am  not 
able  to  state  why  we  were  not  taken  aboard  the 
boat  There  was  about  two  hundred  men  and 
offficers  between  my  Tegimeht  and  the  *boat 
When  General  Floyd  was  on  board,  I  sent  my 
adjutant  to  say  we  were  ready  to  go  aboard.  I 
did  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  learned 
that  the  General  was  fighting  off  the  men  in  my 
front,  who  I  thought  belonged  to  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia r<^ments,  commanded  by  Major  Thomas 
Dmith,  who  has  since  informed  me  that  some  did 
not  ga  There  seemed  to  be  room  enough  for  us 
•11,  and  if  he  wanted  >hem  out  of  the  way,  I 


could  have  cleared  the  banks  in  a  moment's  time. 
When  the  boat  left  there  did  not  seem  to  be  fifty 
men  on  board,  (seen  on  deck.)  It  is,  perhaps, 
unbecoming  in  me  to  say  whose  fault  it  was  that 
my  regiment  was  not  embarked,  but  I  certainly 
owe  it  to  myself  to  show  that  it  was  not  mine. 

While  this  excitement  was  going  on.  General 
Buckner  sent  for  me,  and  informed  me  that  un- 
less the  steamboat  lefc  the  landing  immediately, 
he  would  throw  a  bomb-shell  into  it ;  that  he  had 
sent  word  to  the  boat  to  that  effect 

He  made  some  further  remarks  of  an  explana- 
tory character,  among  others  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  being  shelled  by  the  gunboats  of  the 
enemy,  as  he  had  surrendered  the  place,  and  the 
gunboats  were,  or  might  be,  at  the  Fort  That 
his  honor  as  an  officer,  and  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  the  Confederacy,  required  that  at  day- 
light he  should  turn  over  every  thing  under  his 
command,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  capitulatiou 
with  General  Grant,  of  the  Federal  army.  I  re- 
turned to  the  boat  to  make  every  effort  to  get 
aboard,  but  it  had  shoved  off,  and  was  making 
up  the  river,  with  very  few  persons  aboard.  It 
I  have  been  at  fault,  and  caused  the  unnecessary 
imprisonment  of  my  regiment,  I  am  deserving 
the  eternal  infamy  of  my  fellow-soldiers ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  an  officer  or  private  of 
the  regiment)  who  witnessed  the  proceedings,  who 
does  not  freely  and  cheerfully  exonerate  me  from 
any  blame  whatsoever. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  campaign  in  West- 
em  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  this  re- 
giment has  done  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
State,  for  the  arduous  service  they  performed  at 
Sewall^s  Mountain,  Cotton  Hill,  and  Fort  Donel- 
son.  Their  manly  endurance  of  privations,  prompt 
obedience  to  orders,  and  their  eagerness  for  the 
fray,  was  never  'excelled  by  veteran  soldiers  of 
any  army,  and  has  entitled  the  Twentieth  Missis- 
sippi to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  this 
revolution. 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  furnish  the 
department  whatever  information  I  may  have  of 
the  battle  of  Donelson,  I  hereby  append  an  un- 
official statement  which  I  have  in  my  possession, 
made  by  "W.  £.  Baldwin,  Captain  infantry, 
C.  S.  A.,  Colonel  Fourteenth  Mississippi  volun- 
teers, commanding  Second  brigade,  Second  divi- 
sion, (General  Buckner,)  central  army,  Ky.," 
from  October  thirtieth,  1860. 

To  supply  an  anticipated  omission  in  the  future 
history  of  our  country,  it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  state,  that  this  brigade  was  composed  of 
the  following  regiments : 

Fourteenth  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Major 
W.  T.  Doss ;  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee,  command- 
ed l)y  Colonel  J.  M.  Lillard ;  Twenty-sixth  Mis- 
sissippi, commanded  by  Colonel  A.  E.  Reynolds ; 
and  Forty-first  Tennessee,  commanded. by  Colo- 
nel R.  Farquharson,  was  temporarily  divided  in 
the  line  around  Fort  Donelson ;  the  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  and  the  Forty-first  Tennessee  being 
posted  in  the  right  wing,  under  General  Buckner's 
immediate  supervision. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee  and  the  Twenty. 
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sisth  Mississippi  were  posted  under  ray  own 
eommftnd  on  the  extreme  left  Tliese  rej^ments, 
witli  the  Twentieth  Mississippi,  under  Major  W. 
N.  Brown,  which  was  ftdded  to  the  command, 
constituted  the  advancd  in  our  attack  on  the  ene- 
my's right  at  six  o'clock  a&  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary fifteentii,  1868. 

They  all  behaved  with  great  gallantry  In  a  six 
hours'  combat,  which  resulted  in  the  uksA  defeat 
of  the  enemy's  right ;  whereby  a  way  was  opened 
for  a  retreat  of  tiie^itrmy.  The  opportunity  not 
faarihg  been  seised,  and  the  enemy,  sixty  thou- 
sand strong^  having  completely  enveloped  our  little 
force,  numberii^,  before  the  losses  occasioned  by 
four  days'  constant  engagements,  about  twelve 
thousand  officers  and  men.  The  senior  generals, 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  relinquished  the  ootnmand  to 
General  Buckner,  and  m^e  their  escape;  the 
former  taking  witii  him  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  troops  of  his  immediate  command,  only 
leaving  M^or  Brown,  with  the  Twentieth  Missis- 
sippi, who,  like  veterans,  were  silently  and  steadi- 
}j,  though  sullenly,  guarding  tho  embarkatioiti  of 
troops,  while  their  chief  was  seeking  safety. 

The  command  was  immediately  surrendered 
on  the  morning  of  the  sfxteenih  February,  by 
General  Buckner,  who  shared  the  &te  of  his  com- 
mand. 

It  is  unbecoming  in  soldiers  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  superiors,  but  when,  after  rejecting 
the  councils  of  juniors,  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  human  means  to  re- 
trieve, the  senior  endeavors  to  escape  i^esponsl- 
bility  by  throwing  the  same  upon  the  former, 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

After  surrendering,  the  force  was  taken  on 
transports,  the  rank  and  file  separated  from  the 
officers.  Most  of  the  officers  were  confined  in 
Oomp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  the 
fourth  of  March,  the  field-officers,  fifty  in  num- 
ber, were  brought  from  that  place  to  this,  (Fort 
Warren,)  where  we  have  since  been  waiting  with 
patience  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  can  again 
strike  for  our  homes  and  our  country's  independ- 
ence. 

Fosr  Wabbiv,  March  19,  IWflL 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  mo  to  state, 
that  should  any  arrangement  be  established  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  that  in  consideration  of  services  ren- 
dered by  this  regiment,  and  the  further  fact  it  is 
mustered  for  the  war,  I  should  request  it  be 
placed  first  on  the  list  to  be  exchanged. 

Respectfully  submitted,        W.  M.  Broi^, 

^  Major  TirenUeCh  Mbsiaslppl  Restment. 

HBPORT  or  OOLONBL  JOHN  a  BROWN. 

Ih  Major  0.  B.  Cosby,  A.  A.  Oendral  Sedond 
DitUion,  Central  Army,  Kentucky : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Third, 
Eighteenth,  and  Thirty-second  Tennessee  regi- 
ments, composing  the  Third  brigade  of  your  di- 
vision, arrived  at  Fort  Donelson  on  the  ninth  and 
tenth  days  of  February,  and  were  assigned  posi- 
tion by  Brigadier-General  Pillow,  then  in  com- 
mand On  the  right  of  the  line  of  defenoe»^the 


extreme  right  being  occupied  by  the  Second  Ken* 
tucky  regiment  I  commenced  at  once  the  con- 
struction of  rifle-pits  and  forming  abatis  by  fbll- 
ing  timber,  but  the  supply  of  tools  was  wholly 
inadequate,  and  before  the  works  were  scarcely 
half  competed,  the  enemy  appeared  in  our  front 
on  Wednesday,  th^  twelfth,  about  noon.  After 
this,  the  incessant  fire  fVom  the  enemy's  s^ttirp- 
shooters  rendered  labor  on  our  works  almost  im- 
possible ddriitg  the  day,  and  large  fatigue  parties. 
were  necessary  during  the  entire  nights  of^  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and.  Friday,  although  ttfe 
weather  was  intensely  cold.  On  Thursday,  the 
thirteenth,  the  Fourt^nth  Mi^issippi,  com- 
manded by  Major  W.  L.  DosjI,  and  the  Forty-first 
Tennessee,  conmianded  by  Colonel  R.  Farquhar- 
son,  were  temporarily  attached  to  my  brigade. 
The  centre  of  my  portion  of  the  line,  being  the 
most  elevated  and  commanding  point,  was  do- 
fended  by  Captain  Porter's  light  battery  of  six 
guns,  while  Captam  Graves's  battery  was  posted 
near  the  left,  commanding  a  long  wide  valley, 
separating  my  left  frorii  Colonel  Heiman^s  right* 
The  position  was  an  admirable  one  to  suppot't 
my  left  and  Colonel  Heiman^'s  right,  white  it 
also  commatided  the'hflts  immediately  in  fi-ont 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  I  discovered 
the  enemy  moving  in  eonsiderable  force  upon 
Colonel  Heimah's  centre,  and  before  the  coluxftir 
came  within  range  of  Colonel  Heiman,  and  in- 
deed before  it  could  be  seen  from  Colonel  Hei- 
man's  position,  I  directed  Captain  Graves  to  open 
fh*e  fVotn  all  his  guns,  which  he  did  with  such 
spirit  and  fatal  precision,  that  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  whole  column  staggered  and  toolt 
shelter,  in  conf\ision  and  disorder,  beyond  the 
summit  of  the  hill  still  further  to  our  left,  when 
Colonel  Heiman  opened  fire  upon  it,  and  drove  it 
beyond  range  of  both  h\s  and  my  guns.  Later 
in  th^  day  the  enemy  planted  one  section  of  a' 
battery  on  a  hill,  almost  in  front  of  Captain* 
Graves,  and  opened  an  enfilading  fhre  upon  iAief 
left  of  my  line,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cross-firer 
upon  Colonel  Heiman.  Captain  Graives,  hand- 
ling his  favorite  rifle-piece  with  the  same  fearless 
coolness  that  characterized  his  conduct  during 
the  entire  week,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  knocked 
one  of  th«  enemy's  guns  fh)m  its  carriage,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  gallant  Porter 
disabled  and  silenced  the  other,  while  the  sup- 
porting infantry  retreated  precipitately  before  tho 
storm  of  grape  and  canister  poured  into  their 
ranks  from  both  batteries.  Near  one  half  of  my 
command  was  constantly  deployed  in  the  rifle- 
pits,  while  the  residue  was  held  under  arms  and 
in  position  as  a  reserve ;  but  on  Thursday,  Colo- 
nel Hanson,  oh  the  extreme  right,  being  attadced 
by  a  large  force,  I  sent,  by  General  Buckner'i 
orders,  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  to  his  support, 
which  remained  with  him  until  Friday  night 
On  Saturday  morning  I  had  orders  to  move  my 
command  toward  the  left,  so  soon  as  Colonel 
Read  should  relieve  my  men  in. the  rifle-pits. 
He  was  late  in  reporting,  and  without  waiting 
longer  I  put  the  column  in  motion,  directing  6ie 
men  in  the  rifle-pHs  to  follow  us,  so  soon  as  i«* 
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li«ved,  which  they  did  rery  promptly,  bnt  ia 
some  disorder.     My  whole  command  was  pro- 
vided  with    three   days*    cooked   rations,  and 
marched  with  their  knapsacks,  the  purpose  being 
to  turn  the  e&emy*»  right  wing,  and  matxsh  out 
on  the  Wynnes  ferry  ro«l,  to  faU  back  upon  Nash- 
Tillei    Arriving  at  the  point  where  the  Wynnes 
ferry  road  crosses  the  intrenchments,  the  Third 
Tennessee  w«8  deployed  in  the  rifle-pits,  while 
the  remaining  regiments  were  h^d  in  reserve. 
The  enemy  had  already  been  attacked  on  his 
ri^ht  by  our  left  wing,  and  we  w««  awaiting  the 
proper  moment  of  cooperation,  and  by  General 
buokner's  directions  I  sent  the  Fourteenth  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  front  as  skirmishers,  the  enemy 
occupying  a  hill  in  considerable  force  not  &r  dis- 
tant   The  Third  and  Bighteenth  Tennessee  reg- 
hnents,  (the  former  cbmmanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Gordon,  and  the  latter  by 
Colonel  J.  B.  Palmer,)  were  sent  forward  in  quick 
succession  to  support  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi. 
As  they  advanced  over  the  abatis  and  through 
comparatively  open  ground,  and  especially  on 
•  reselling  the  summit  of  the  faill,  th^  were  met 
by  a  murderous  Are.    Some  confusion  ensued, 
but  they  returned  a  steadyfire  until  the  enemy 
retired  under  cover  of  dense  timber  and  under- 
growth, witiidraMrittg  his  battery,  which  had  been 
pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  our  reserves.    Further 
pursuit  being  impracticable  in  that  direction,  and 
companies  having  become  separated  and  somo* 
what  intermixed,  on  account  of  the  obstacles 
over  which  they  had  marched,  the  command  re- 
tired within  the  intrenchments,  and  immediately 
reformed  to  renew  the  attack  still  further  to  the 
rights  whither  the  enemy  were  retiring.    And 
about  twelve  o^clock,  under  the  direction  of  Bri- 
ndier-General  Buckner,  I  led  the  Thh*d  and 
eighteenth  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  Thirty-sec- 
ond Tennessee,  (Colonel  Ed.  C.  Cook,)  across  an 
open  field  on  the  right  of  the  Wynn's  ferry  road, 
under  the  fire  of  a  battery  posted  on  that  road 
As  we  Appeared  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
force  supporting  the  battery  retreated  about  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  yards  still  ftirther  to 
our  right  and>  further  from  our  lines,  leaving  one 
section  of  the  batteiy,  which  fell  into  our  hands. 
The  hill  to  which  tne  enemy  retreated  was  so 
densely  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth  that 
our  skirmishers  could  not  ascertain  his  poiSition 
and  numbers,  but  we  were  led  to  suppose  that 
his  battery  at  that  point  was  supported  by  a  force 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  men  ;  but  it  was  af- 
terward ascertained  that  his  strength  was  nearly 
seven  thousand,  while  there  were  fivd  regimente 
with  in  supporting  distance. 

Acting  upon  the  first  and  only  information  we 
could  then  obtain,  a  charee  was  ordered,  and  tiie 
whole  command  moved  forward  with  spirit  and 
animation,  but  when  within  about  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy,  who  was  upon  higher  ground, 
we  were  met  by  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  that 
was  terrific,  but  fortunately  passing  above  our 
heads.  We  halted  and  opened  a  fire  of  musket- 
ry  tipon  them,  which,  although  continuing  only 
ft  few  minutes,  killed  and  wounded  not  less  than 


eight  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Lieuienaint-Colo^ 
nel  Gordon  of  the  Thh*d,  havine  been  wounded^ 
ordered  the  regiment  to  fall  bade  under  cover  of 
the  hlli  I  rallied  it  at  about  one  ^undred  yv^ds, 
and  placed  it  jn  comnAind  of  Colonel  Cheairs. 
The  Eighteenth  and  Thirty-Second  fell  back  a 
short  distance,  and  jtist  then  being  reenforced  by 
the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,*' we  were  renewing 
the  attack,  when  the  eneiiny  left  the  field,  levvtng 
his  dead  and  Wounded.  W  hile  we  W^  engaged^ 
the  gallant  Graves  came  in  full  speed  to  our  as- 
sistance, with  s  part  of  his  battety,  and  main- 
tained his  position  until  the  enemy  retired.  Our 
loss  in  this  engagement  did  not  exceed  fifty  in 
killed  and  wounded.  But  f^e  brave  and  accom- 
plished Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore,  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Teniiessee  regiment,  fell  mortal^  wound- 
ed, while  aiding  his  no  less  worthy  commander 
in  cheering  his  men  to  the  charge.  Just  as  the 
enemy  left  the  field,  entirely  opening  the  Wynn*s 
ferry  road,  my  command  was  onlered  by  Briga-- 
dter-General  PiHow,  repeated  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Floyd,  to  return  ct  once  to  its  position  on 
the  rig^t  of  our  line  of  defences.  My  men  had 
scarcely  deployed  in  the  rifle-pits,  when  I  ifs 
ordered  to  reinforce  Colonel  Hanson  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  whose  works  had  been'  stormed  and 
taken  l^  the  enemy  before  he  had  redccupted 
them.  An  obstinsrte  fire  was  maintained  until 
dark,  but  we  held  the  ground  to  which  Colonel 
Hanson  had  retired,  although  opposed  by  a  supe- 
rior force  of  fresh  troops.  Captains  Porter  and 
Graves  did  efficient  service  in  their  engagement 
with  their  batteries— indeed,  they  excit^  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  command,  by  an  ezhibi* 
tion  of  coolness  and  bravery,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
(from  which  they  had  no  protection,)  which  could 
not  be  excelled.  Captain  Porter  fell,  dangerous- 
ly wounded  by  a  Mini^  bdl  through  his  thi^, 
while  working  one  of  his  guns — his  gunners  be- 
ing, nearly  all  of  them,  disabled  or  killed.  The 
command  then  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Mor- 
ton, a  beardless  youth,  who  stepped  forward  like 
an  old  veteran,  and  nobly  did  he  emulate  the  Ex- 
ample of  his  brave  captain. 

Fatigue  parties  were  employed  until  two  o'dodc 
Sunday  morning  atrength^ing  our  position,  when 
an  order  reached  me  to  iq>iko  the  guns  on  my  line 
and  march  my  command  toward  the  left  as  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  order  was  instantly  ex- 
ecuted, but  before  the  column  liad  proceeded  one 
mile  I  was  directed  to  countermarch  and  (Occupy 
the  w<>rk8,  and  display  flags  of  truce  fitmi  the  front 
of  our  works.  At  nine  o'dodc  the  same  morning- 
the  command  was  surrendered. 

My  command  was  so  much  Worn  and  exhausted ' 
fix>m  incessant  labor  and  watching  during  the  en- 
tire wedk— exposure  to  intense  cold,  as  weU  as  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  battle  on  the  preceding  day,  as 
to  be  wnolly  unable  to  meet  any  spirited  attack 
from  the  enemy  on  Sunday  morning.  Our  ammu- 
nition, both  for  artillery  and  small  arms,  was  wdl* 
nigh  exhausted. 

It  might  do  injustice  to  others  to  particularize 
many  instances  of  daring  and  bravery  among  offi- 
cers and  men.    With  but  few  sjEceptions,  they  all 
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deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  determined  and 
gallant  spirit  with  which  they  bore  themselves 
under  their  first  exposure  to  fire.  , 

My  killed  amount  to  thirty-eight ;  my  wounded 
aroount'to  two  hundred  and  forty-four. 

For  details,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of 
regimental  commanders,  marked  respectively  A, 
B,  0,  D,  and  E. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Brown, 

Oolonel  Third  Tennessee  Regtment,  commanding  Third  Brigade. 
Fehrauy  10, 1869. 

REPORT  or  MAJOR  N.  F.  OHRAIR& 

Forr  WAKRnr,  Bq^rov  Harbor,  ) 
Mamaohumus,  March  10,  1862.      ) 

To  Colonel  John  Ol  S^roion^  Commanding  Third 
Brigade^  Second  Division^  Central  Army  of 
Kentucky^  C8,A.: 

The  Third  Tennessee  regiment  of  volunteers  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Donelson  on  the  night  of  the  eighth 
of  February,  1862,  with  an  aggregate,  reported 
for  duty,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On 
the  dfty  after  reaching  Donelson  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  works 
of  defence — trifle-pits,  trenches,  etc,  at  which  both 
men  and  officers  continued  night  and  day,  until 
the  evening  of  the  twelfth,  at  which  time  a  skir- 
mish took  place  with  the  Federals  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  our  trenches, 
by  a  company  of  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, who  had  been  sent  out  on  picket-duty. 
Immediately  after  the  feturn  of  said  company  to 
the  trenches.  General  Buckner's  division,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  the  whole  line  of  our  de- 
fence, was  arranged  in  order  of  battle  for  the  gen- 
eral engagement  which  ensued.  The  Third  Ten- 
nessee regiment  occupied  the  fourth  position  from 
the  right,  and  five  companies  were  deployed  in 
the  rifie-pits  and  five  held  in  reserve,  commanded 
by  myself,  with  orders  to  sustain  the  companies 
deployed  in  the  pits,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel S.  M.  Gordon,  and  to  support  Por- 
ter^s  artillery  on  my  right,  as  circumstances  might 
require.  Such  was  the  position  held  by  the  Third 
Tennessee  regiment  until  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth February.  At  about  four  o*  clock  of  said 
morning,  the  Third  Tennessee  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  be  put  in  motion  and  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  left  wing,  with  knapsacks,  haversacks, 
and  three  days*  rations,  with  whatever  else  that 
could  be,  conveniently  carried.  This  order  was 
immediately  executed,  and  the  regiment  marched 
out  beyond  and  to  the  right  of  Dover,  where  it 
was  halted  and  ordered  to  deploy  as  skirmishers 
in  the  rifle-pits,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  and  Eighteenth  Tennessee,  at  about 
half-past  eight  or  nine  oVlojck  in  the  morning. 
The  Fourteenth  Mississippi  and  Third  Tennessee 
were  ordered  by  Colonel  Brown  (General  Buck- 
ner  also  being  present)  to  attack  one  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  located  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  our  trenches,  and,  from 
their  position,  were  firing  heavily  upon  us.  This 
battery  was  supported  by  several  regiments  of  in- 
&ntr]r.    We  succeeded  (after  a  hot  contest  of 


about  three  quarters  of  an '  hour)  in  driving  th« 
enemy  back,  and  occupied  their  position  until  or- 
dered^ back  to  the  trenches  by  ^lajor  Cassaday,  of 
General  Buckner*s  staff.    The  Third,  Eighteenth, 
and  Thirty-second  Tennessee  regiments  were  or- 
dered across  the  trenches  to  attack  another  oi>o 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  supported  by  a  heavy 
colunm  of  infantry,  located  on  or  near  the  Wynn'a 
ferry  road,  and  much  farther  from  our  works. 
The  Third  Tennessee  was  on  the  left,  the  Eigh- 
teenth in  the  centre,  and  the  Thirty-second  on 
the  right,  in  the  arrangement  for  the  attack.    Th« 
trenches  were  soon  crossed,  and  the  battali6na 
formed  in  double  column,  and  marched  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  battery.     When  within  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ^ards  of  it,  it  opened  upon  us 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  seconded  by  the  in- 
fantry.   Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  Third  r^ment,  ordered  it  to  lie 
down.     In  a  few  seconds  he  was  wounded,  and 
by  some  unfortunate  order  being  given  just  at 
that  time,  which  the  regiment  took  iot  retreat^ 
and  thereupon  did  retreat  some  hundred  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  when  they  were  rallied  by 
Colonel  Brown,  and  re-formed  in  line  of  battleu 
General  Buckner  being  present^  and  discovering 
the  enemy  had  also  fallen  back,  ordered  me,  as 
next  in  command  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon, 
(he  having  retired  from  the  field,)  to  take  the 
Third  Tennessee  regiment  back  to  the  trenches, 
which  order    I  obeyed.      On    arriving  at   the 
trenches,  I  met  with  General  Pillow,  who  ordered 
me  (after  ascertaining  that  I  was  in  command)  to 
take  the  Third  Tennessee  r^ment  back  to  Uie  po* 
sition  we  had  occupied  on  the  right  wing,  and  the 
one  we  had  left  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    I  immediately  formed,  the  regiment  and  ex- 
ecuted the  order.     A  few  minutes  after  reaching 
our  original  position,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
Colonel  Hanson,  the  Second  Kentucky  regiments 
trenches,  by  the  enemy  in  strong  forc&     Colonel 
Hanson  not  having  more  than  one  or  two  com- 
panies in  position,  fell  back  upon  the  Eighteenth 
Tennessee,  (Colonel  Palmer,)  and  I  was  ordered 
to  bring  up  the  Third  Tennessee  to  support  the 
Second   Kentucky  and   Eighteenth    Tennessee, 
which  order  was  executed  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  and,  in  justice  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
must  say  that  they  bore  themselves  most  gal- 
lantly,  notwithstanding   they   were  completely 
or  nearly  so  worn  down  by  incessant  fighting 
and  fatigue  duty.     For  eight  consecutive  days  we 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy,  although 
they  had  fresh  and  we  had  exhausted  troops. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  was  in  command  of 
the  regiment  from  the  time  we  arrived  at  Donel- 
son, on  the  night  of  the  eighth,  until  about  one 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  fifteenth,  when  he  was  wound- 
ed and  retired  from  the  field.    I  was  then  in  com- 
mand  until   the  surrender,   which   was  at  six 
o'clock,   Sunday  morning,  February  sixteenth, 
1802. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  the  Third  Tennessee  regiment,  during  tho 
entire  fight  at  Donelson,  I  refer  you  to  the  sub> 
joined  paper,  marked  A« 
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Killed,  twelve ;  wounded,  serenty-siz. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  the  Third  Tennessee  regiment,  and  of  its  casual- 
ties at  Fort  Donelson,  I  have  the  honor  to  suh- 
mit  to  you.  Very  respectfully, 

N.  F.  Chbaibs, 

Mi^or  Commanding  Third  Tennenee  Regfraenk 

BXPOJIT  Of  OOLONEL  JOSEPH  K  PALMSB. 

FoBT  WiBim,  Bono*  Harboe, 
MAMAOivsim,  Harch  7,  I88i. 

To  Cehtul  John  G,  Brown^  Commanding  Third 
Brigade^  Second  BwUion,  Central  Armyf^.  of 
Kentucky^  C,  8,  A,  ' 

The  Eighteenth  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers arriyed  at  Fort  Donelson  on  the  eighth  of 
February,  1862,  with  an  aggregate  reported  for 
duty  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  (685,)  and 
these  encamped  mainly  without  tents  or  other 
protection  from  the  weather,  and  with  scarcely 
any  cooking  utensils,  until  the  surrender  of  the 
forces  at  tlmt  point  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
same  month. 

On  the  day  after  reaching  Donelson,  the  whole 
regiment  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
works  of  defence  —  rifie-pits,  trenches,  etc,  at 
which  both  men  and  ofQcers  continued  without 
relief  or  rest,  night  and  day,  until  the  twelfth. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  pursuant  to 
orders  from  brigade  headquarters,  I  ordered  out 
company  G,  commanded  by  Captain  W.  R.  But- 
ler, on  picket  service,  with  the  usual  instructions. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  took  position, 
when  suddenly  they  discovlred  several  thousand 
Federal  troops  advancing  toward  our  encamp- 
ment Captain  Butler,  thus  finding  his  position 
greatly  exposed,  conducted  a  prudent  and  skilful 
retreat,  gradually  falling  back,  so  as  to  keep  the 
enemy  under  constant  observation — finally  &red 
upon  them  and  came  within  my  encampment, 
submitting  a  report  of  this  intelligence,  which  I 
immediately  communicated  to  you  and  General 
Buckner  m  person.  General  Buckner^s  division, 
which  occupied  the  right  of  the  whole  line  of  our 
defence,  was  therefore  arranged  in  order  of  bat- 
tle for  the  general  engagement  which  ensued. 
The  Second  Kentucky  (Colonel  Hanson's)  was 
first,  and  my  regiment  second  on  the  right  I 
deployed  companies  A,  B,  and  G,  (Captains  Rush- 
ing, Joyner,  and  McWhirter,)  in  the  rifle-pits 
immediately  in  my  front,  placing  them  in  com- 
mand of  Major  S.  W.  Davis.  The  other  compa- 
nies were  formed  in  double  column  first  in  rear 
of  the  former,  in  charge  of  myself  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel A.  G.  Garden,  with  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Buckner  to  sustain  the  line  covered  by  my 
deployment — to  support  Porter's  artiHery  on  my 
left)  or  reen force  Colonel  Hanson  on  my  right,  as 
circumstances  might  require.  Such  was  the  po- 
sition held  by  me  until  the  momins  of  the  fif- 
teenth February.  T  had  occasion,  however,  on 
the  thirteenth,  to  despatch  companies  E  and  ^, 
(Captains  Lorre  and  Bandy,)  to  reenforce  Colonel 
Hanson,  upon  whom  the  enemy  was  opening  a 
considerable  fire^  but,  after  a  very  spirited  en- 
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gagement,  the  attack  was  repulsed.    I  had  oooft- 
sion  also  on  the  fourteenth  to  send  the  balance 
of 'my  reserve,  (Captains  Webb,  Wood,"  Putnam, 
Butler,  and   Lieutenant  John's   companies,)  to 
rednforco  the  right,  where  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  would,  on  that  day,  make  a  desperate  at- 
tack, simultaneously  with  a  fire  on  the  Fort  from 
their  gunboats.    But  owing  probably  to  a  failure 
of  success  in  the  latter,  no  further  than  the  gen- 
eral fire  was  made  upon  us  at  that  time.    On 
Saturday  morning,  fifteenth  February,  at  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  o'clock,  I  received  orders 
from  brigade  headquarters  to  put  my  whole  com- 
mand in  motion,  and  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
our  left  wing,  with  knapsacks,  haversacks  pro- 
vided with  three  days'  rations,  and  whatever  else 
men  and  officers  oould  carry  —  sending  all '  my 
wagons,  except  enough  for  the  transportation  of 
ordnance  stores,  across  Cumberland  River.      I 
proceeded  immediately  to  execute  this  order,  and 
marched  out  beyond  and  to  the  right  of  Dover, 
where  I  was  ordered  to  halt  and  take  position  in 
a  general  line  of  battle,  on  the  right  of  the  Third 
Tennessee  re^ment    Very  soon  afterward  the 
Fourteenth  Mississippi  and  Third  Tennessee  were 
ordered  by  Colonel  Brown  ((General  Buckner  also 
being  present)  to  attack  one  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, just  in  our  front,  and  about  three  hmidred 
yards  beyond  the  trenches,  which,  from  their  po- 
sition, were  firing  heavily  upon  us.     This  battery 
WHS  supported  by  several  regiments  of  infantry, 
which,  in  connection  with  it,  turned  a  terrible  fire 
on  the  two  regiments  just  named,  against  which 
they  fought  gallantly  and  bravely,  thus  making 
a  severe  engagement,  which,  having  continued 
for  some  considerable  time,  I  was  ordered  across 
the  trenches  to  their  support,  and  reached  there 
just  about  the  time  the  enemy  abandoned  their 
position  and  yielded  the  ground.     Under  the  or- 
der of  Major  Cassaday,  I  returned  to  my  former 
position,  in  connection  with  the  other  two  regi* 
ments,  in  the  general  line  of  battle.     The  Third 
Tennessee,  Thirty-second  and  Eighteenth  Ten- 
nessee, were  then  ordered  across  the  trenches  to 
attack  another  gne  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  located 
on  or  near  the  Wynn's  ferry  road,  and    much 
further  beyond  our  works.    Colonel  Cook's  regi* 
ment  was  on  the  right,  my  own  in  the  centre, 
and  Colonel  Brown's  on  the  left,  in  the  arrange* 
ment  for  this  attack.     The  trenches  were  soon 
crossed,  the  battalions  formed  in  double  column, 
and  we  marched  on  to  the  supposed  position  of 
the  battery,  Colonel  Cook 'being  in  advance  of  my 
regiment,  with  skirmishers  in  his*  front     We 
found  sOme,  I  may  say  much,  embarrassment  in 
having  insufficient  information  in  regard  to.  the 
enemy's  location,  as  we  could  only  judge  in  re- 
ference to  that  by  the  sihoke  and  reports  of  pieces 
lately  heard  and  seen  in  that  direction.  We  found 
also  very  considerable  difficulty  in  marching  in 
the  requisite  order,  owing  to  the  timber  and 
denseness  of  the  undergrowth,  on  which  the 
snow  was  thickly  depositing  and  melting  some- 
what rapidly. 

We  advanced  forward,  however,  in  quick  time, 
until,  nearing  the  enemy,  we  halted  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  gaining,  if  possible,  some  more  definite 
idea  of  his  position,  the  skirmishers  haTing  ral- 
lied on  their  battalion  without  (as  I  learned  ft^om 
Colonel  Cook)  being  able  to  furnish  rery  definite 
information.  Colonel  Cook  and  mjrself  advanced 
a  few  paces  beyond  oar  commands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  obserrutions  as  would  ena- 
ble us  to  direct  the  movements  of  our  regiments 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  We  discovered 
portions  of  the  enemy's  baggage  at  thd  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  yards,  Just  over  the  point 
of  a  hill  in  our  front  Being  thus  better  satisfied 
of  their  position,  and  that  an  engagement  must 
immediately  occur,  we  accordingly  deployed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  line  of  battle,  my  right 
resting  on  Colonel  Cook's  left,  and  the  Third 
Tennessee  on  my  left.  The  enemy  opened  a  ter- 
rific fire  upon  us  about  the  time,  or  before  we 
Ind  fairly  executed  the  deployment  The  force 
•gainst  us  consisted  of  one  natterr,  supported  by 
SIX  infantry  regiment!^  all  of  which  ultimately 
engaged  in  the  fight-  I  ordered  my  entire  com- 
mana  to  fore  and  load  kneeling,  as  in  that  posi- 
tion tbD  main  body  of  the  enemy's  fire  would  and 
did  pass  over  u& 

The  officers  and  men  under  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, evinced  great  coohiess,  bravery,  and  deter- 
tnmation  for  success  in  this  most  unequal  con- 
test They  directed  their  firo  with  unusual  ao- 
curiu^,  which  told  desperately  and  rapidly  upon 
the  enemy,  who,  under  its  terrible  eflTect  Mid  force, 
gave  ground,  while  we  advanced  upon  them  about 
twenty  paces.  A  Airthcr  advance  would  have 
lost,  on  our  part,  an  advantage  in  position,  by 
which  we  had  been  very  considerably  benefited. 
And  although  the  enemy  continued  their  retreat 
until  they  had  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
guns,  it  was  not  deemed  consistent  with  the  or- 
ders for  the  movements  of  our  whole  army  on 
that  day,  as  made  known  on  the  previous  night 
firtnn  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner,  to 
myself  and  other  commanders  of  regiments,  to 
pursue*  the  several  forces  any  further  in  that 


Brown,  that  for  the  re&Rons  given  at  the  time, 
(not  material  here  to  recite,)  the  Generals  in  com* 
mand  had  determined  to  evacuate  Donelson,  and 
move  the  whole  of  our  troops  to  Nashville,  or  in 
that  direction,  and  orders  wef  e  given  me  by  Col- 
onel Brown  to  prepare  my  command  accordingly, 
with  radons,  etc.,  for  the  march.  I  was  furUier 
informed  that,  to  execute  this  purpose,  our  whole 
army  would,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth,  move  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  lines,  cut  our  wa^  through,  and  mardi 
out  in  the  direction  stated.  The  whole  of  the 
enemy's  right  having  been  driven  back,  thus,  I 
was  informed,  removing  all  further  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  executing  our  purposa  I  was  every 
moment  expecting  to  receive  orders  to  march  my 
regiment,  together  with  the  balance  of  our  troopSi 
in  the' direction  of  Nashville.  But  before  I  could 
get  all  of  my  dead  ^and  wounded  fi*bm  the  field, 
and  have  them  provided  for  and  disposed  of^  an 
order  came  to  me,  said  at  the  time  to  come  from 
General  Pillow,  to  move  my  command  iounediat^ 
Iv  back  to  the  position  from  which  I  started  on 
that  morning,  and  which  I  had  been  holding  for 
several  days.  I  accordingly  returned  to  my 
trenches.  In  a  very  fow  minutes  after  I  reached 
my  position,  and  befqrd  Colonel  Hanson  (iust  to 
my  right)  had  gained  his  trenches,  several  Fede- 
ral regiments,  under  command  of  General  C.  F. 
Smith,  commenced  their  attack,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  apart  of  Colonel  Han  son^s  unoccupied 
works,  unable,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
against  such  remarkable  odds,  to  drive  back  the 
attacking  regiments,^olonel  Hanson  immediate- 
ly fell  hick  with  his  command  on  my  line,  wherci 
rednforced  by  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi,  the 
Third,  Forty-first,  Forty-ninth  Tennessee,  and 
parts  of  other  commands,  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  closing  at  sunset  with  a  decided 
and  brilliant  victory  to  our  arms — the  fight  hav- 
ing lasted  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  losses  of 
the  enemy  in  all  the  engagements  above  referred 
to,  as  ascertained  by  subsequent  visits  to  their 


direction.     Besides  this,  many  of  my  arms  (flint-  grounds,  were  indeed  very  great,  exceeding  ours, 
lock  muskets,)  by  coming  in  contact  with  theJ%oth  in  killed  and  wound^  I  must  say,  in  any 


melting  snow,  had  become  too  inefficient  for  fur 
tlier  use  until  they  could  be  dried  and  put  in 
proper  order.  My  ordnance-W}>gons  were  more 
than  a  half-mile  distant,  and  the  men  only  had  a 
few  rounds  of  ammunition  each  remaining  in 
their  boxes.  I  marched  my  regiment,  therefore, 
back  to  a  better  position,  a  distance  of,  say  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces,  ordered  tiie  men  to  put 
their  pieces  in  order,  by  diylng  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  sent  for  an  additional  suppl^  of  am- 
munition, made  details  to  have  my  wounded 
taken  from  the  field  and  properly  oared  for,  and 
threw  out  a  small  number  of  skirmishers,  in  con*- 
nection  with  Colonel  Cook,  to  notice  the  move- 
ments and  position  of  the  enemy,  who  reported 
that  he  had  gone  back  beyond  the  Wynn's  ferry 
road,  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all  fVom  the  posi- 
tion of  our  late  engagement 

I  was  informed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  four- 
(eenth  of  February,  and  i^ln  at  a  late  hour  of 
thftt  night,  by  General  Bndoier  and  Colonel 


moderate  estimate,  at  least  seven  to  one. 

Besides  the  conflicts  already  named  in  this  re- 
port, the  Federal  forces  made  several  attempts 
upon  my  works,  but  were  in  every  instance  gal- 
lantly met,  and  signally  repulsed. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  the  whole  of  my 
command,  except  the  detail  made  to  continue  the 
work  of  strengthening  and  extending  our  breast- 
works, stood  to  their  arms,  constantly  expecting 
a  renewal  of  engagements,  until  about  two  o'dodc 
of  the  following  morning.  At  this  hour  I  re- 
ceived orders  from  brigade  headquarters  to  move 
my  regiment  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Dover,  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  whore,  I  Was  in- 
formed, further  orders  would  be  given  me.  It 
was,  however,  well  understood  among  all  parties 
that  the  object  of  the  march  was  to  evacuate  our 
entire  position.  I  reached  Dover  some  time  be- 
fore daylight,  and  reported  to  Generals  Floyd, 
Pillow,  and  Buckner,  all  of  whom  were  still  ther«| 
and  wiio  ordered  me  to  halt  and  await  further 
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directions.  A  messenger  from  Colonel  Brown's 
headquarters  soon  came,  ordering  me  back  to  my 
trenches,  and,  on  returning  to  my  quarters,  found 
that  General  JBuckner's  whole  command  had  been 
surrendered.  This  was  my  first  notice  of  that 
fact,  and  was  thus  received  on  Sunday  morning 
at  half-past  fire  o'clock. 

Throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  report,, 
the  men  and  oflScers  of  my  command  underwent 
an  astonishing  amount  of  hard  labor  and  toil — 
suffering  greatly  from  the  want  of  rest,  from  ter- 
lible  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  in  the  absence  of 
nearly  all  the  comforts  even  of  camp-life.  But 
every  demand  upon  their  strength  and  energy 
was  promptly  met  ,  Every  order  was  unhesitat- 
^  ingly  obeyed,  and  every  hardship  and  suffering 
bravely  and  patiently  endured,  evincing  a  glo- 
rious spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  determination, 
now  mentioned  alike  in  simple  justice  to  them, 
and  with  the  utmost  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
myself.  On  the  field  my  entire  field  and  staff, 
company  ofiBcers  and  men,  (with  scarcely  a  no- 
ticeable exception,)  bore  themselves  nobly  and 
gallantly,  displaying,  on  every  occasion,  a  daunt- 
less courage  and  patriotism,  alike  deserving  the 
praises  of  their  duvalrous  State  and  the  approval 
of  a  glorious  country. 

Many  officers  and  men  of  my  command  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  personal  honor  and 
distinction.  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Smith,  of  com- 
pany C,  shot  and  killed  instantly  on  the  field, 
fell  covered  with  glory  in  the  gallant  discharge 
of  his  duties,  as  did  the  other  lamented  dead  and 
wounded  of  my  regiment  With  a  very  grateful 
recollection  of  my  whole  command  for  their  sol- 
dierly and  manly  demeanor  throughout  our  whole 
campaign,  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  sub- 
mitting with  it  acknowledgments  for  valuable 
services  and  kind  offices  done  me  by  Eieutenants 
Nat  Gooch,  of  company  C,  and  John  M.  Doug- 
lass, of  company  G,  who  are  also  very  justly  en- 
titled to  all  I  have  heretofore  stated  on  behalf  of 
other  officers. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  separa- 
tion from  my  company  officers,  I  am  unable  to 
submit  with  this  report  the  namesH>f  the  killed 
and  wounded  of  my  regiment,  and  can,  therefore, 
only  state  them  in  the  aggregate :  There  were 
killed  on  the  field,  four ;  mortally  wounded,  six ; 
(supposed)  not  mortally,  thirty-eight;  missing, 
four ;  total,  fifty-two. 

The  forgoing  report  of  the  conduct  and  action 
of  my  regiment,  and  of  its  casualties  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  I  have  on  this  day  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you.  ^      Very  respectfully, 

JosBPH  B.  Palmbb, 

Oolooel  Oommaodliig  Eighteenth  Tenneitee  Eei^eBt. 

UBFOKT  or  OOL.  EDWAHD  a  OOOX. 

Ibar  Bonuov,  Stswait  Oo.,  Tnnr.,  (^ 
Febnuury  !«,  1862.      \ 

OoL  John  0.  Brewn^  Colonel  Commanding  Thvrd 
Brigade^  Second  Ditieion^  Central  Army^ 
Kentuchy : 

The  Thirty-second  Tennessee  regiment  reached 
Tort  Donelson  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  instant, 
nith  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  men,  rank  and 


file,  many  of  the  regiment  having  been  left  sick 
at  Russeilvillc,  Kentucky,  many  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  and  some  on  furlough  sick  at 
home.  We  were  placed  on  the  left  of  General 
Buckner's  division.  The  entire  regiment  was 
employed  making  intrenchments  till  the  same 
were  finished.  The  enemy  bigan  to  fire  upon 
us  with  artillery  and  sharp-shooters  as  early  as 
Tuesday  evening,  the  eleventh. 

The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  being 
kept  continually  at  labor  and  on  duty,  we  suflfer- 
ed  much  from  exposure.  The  regiment,  although 
held  in  readiness  at  every  moment,  was  not  en- 
gaged in  actual  fight  until  Saturday,  the  fifteen^. 
On  Friday  night  we  were  ordered  to  have  cooked 
rations  for  three  days,  and  with  knapsacks  pack- 
ed, to  be  ready  to  march  at  four  oVlock  next 
morning.  I  then  learned  that  it  had  Ix^n  deter- 
mined by  the  Generals  in  ooimcil  at  that  hour,  to 
march  to  the  extreme  left  of  our  intrenchments, 
attack  the  oiemy's  right  wing,  and  turn  it,  and, 
if  we  succeeded,  to  march  for  Nashvill&  The 
next  morning  at  four  o^clock,  our  brigade  nuu*ch- 
ed  to  the  left  of  our  intrenchments.  Just  as  we 
were  approaching  the  extreme  left  of  our  in- 
trenchments, General  Buckner  ordered  me  to 
place  my  regiment  in  column  of  division  under 
cover  of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Greenes  battery, 
and  to  sustain  it  We  remained  here  until  about 
ten  o*clock  a.m.,  when  General  Pillow  ordered 
me  to  move  my  regiment  to  the  r^ht,  and  to 
cross  the  intrenchments  and  attack  a  battery  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  then  firii^  at  us,  and 
seemed  to  be  situated  some  eight  hundred  yards 
from  our  intrenchments.  Just  as  we  were  march- 
ing across  the  intrenchments.  General  Buckner  and 
Colonel  Brown  came  up;  and  upon  learning  tlie 
order  General  Pillow  had  given,  General  Buocner 
ordered  me  to  proceed  to  attack  the  battery,  and 
ordered  Colonel  Palmer,  with  his  regiment,  to 
sustain  me.  I  forwarded  the  regiment,  crossed 
the  intrenchments,  threw  out  two  companies  as 
skirmishers,  and  moved  forward  the  regiment  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy's  battery.  The  skir- 
mishers very  soon  engaeed  the  enemy's  skirmish- 
ers, drove  them  back,  killing  some,  taking  five 
prisoners,  and  capturing  some  five  Minie  mus- 
kets. 

We  moved  forward  through  woods  wi|h  thick 
undei*growth ;  the  bushes  were  covered  with 
snow,  which  was  melting  slowly,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  move  forward.  We  had  advanced 
within  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  had  opened  fire  upon  us  with  his 
battery,  when  Colonel  Brown  rode  up,  and  or- 
dered me  to  move  my  regiment  to  the  right,  and 
attack  the  battery  at  this  point  The  bushes 
wwe  very  thick,  and  we  could  with  great  difficul- 
tv  move  forward.  Our  skirmishers  fired  upon 
the  enemy,  and  rallied  upon  the  battalion.  I 
immediately  (M'dered  the  regiment  to  kneel  and 
fire,  and  to  load  and  fire  kneeling.  The  fire  be- 
gan. Colonel  Palmer,  on  my  left,  immediately 
opened  fire  from  his  regiment  The  firing  was 
kept  up  rilpidly.  The  regiment  all  the  while 
slowly  but  gradually  moved  forward.    We  were 
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protected  by  cover  of  the  timber  and  hill  from 
the  enemy^s  shot  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  P. 
Moore  fell  very  early  in  the  action,  wounded  in 
the  right  knee,  and  was  carried  from  the  field  to 
the  hospital.  This  left  mo  with  no  field-oflScer 
to  aid  me,  Major  Brownlow  haying  been  left  sick 
at  Russellville — ^Adjutant  Jones  being  on  duty 
part  of  the  day,  but  was  not  with  the  regiment 
in  the  engagement  I  soon  discovered  many  of 
the  muskets  failed  to  fire,  the  priming  being  wet, 
(the  most  of  the  regiment  bemg  armed  with  in- 
ferior flint-lock  muskets.)  After  a  while  the  left 
wing  of  the  regiment  began  to  fall  back  slowly, 
and  then  the  right  wing,  in  good  order ;  and  be- 
ing satisfied  the  condition  of  many  of  the  guns, 
in  order  to  do  execution,  must  be  wiped  and 
dried,  and,  knowing  that  the  regiment,  after 
falling  back  a  short  distance,  would  be  entirely 
protected  from  the  enemy's  shot,  I  determined  to 
let  them  fall  back.  After  they  fell  back  about 
one  hundred  yards  I  halted  the  regiment,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  wipe  and  dry  their  guns. 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  why  they  fell  back,  the  ofQ- 
cers  informed  me  they  heard  an  order  *^  to  fall 
back,*'  and  believed  it  came  from  proper  author- 
ity. After  the  guns  were  cleaned,  I  threw  out 
two  companies  of  skirmishers,  who  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  "  Wynn's  ferry  road,'*  in  which  was 
placed  the  enemy's  battery,  when  we  attacked, 
and  the  skirmishers  returned,  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  had  retired  beyond  the  road,  and 
could  not  be  seeti.  After  waiting  some  time  and 
receiving  no  orders,  Colonel  Palmer  and  I,  afler 
consultation,  determined  to  march  our  regiments 
back  to  the  intren.chments  where  we  had  crossed, 
and  where  my  regiment  had  left  their  knapsacks. 
When  we  reached  the  intrenchments.  Major  Cos- 
by gave  me  an  order  from  General  Buckner  to 
march  my  regiment  immediately  back  to  the  in- 
trenchments we  had  left  in  the  morning.  At 
this  moment  we  felt  satisfied  that  the  Wynn's 
ferry  road  was  clear,  and  the  way  to  Nashville 
open;  **that  fortune  had  smiled  upon  us,  and 
that  we  oucht  to  prove  to  her  we  were  worthy  of 
her  favors.''  We  marched  rapidly  back  to  our 
intrenchments,  and  took  position  in  them.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  enemy  appeared  in  large  force 
in  front  of  us,  and  threatened  to  attack  us  until 
night  came  on.  Early  at  night  I  received  orders 
to  have  three  days'  cooked  rations  prepared,  and 
with  knapsacks  packed,  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning.  At  the  appointed 
hour  we  marched  out  for  Dover,  and  before  we 
reached  Dover  we  were  ordered  to  return  to  our 
intrenchments,  and  learned  that  capitulation  for 
a  surrender  was  going  on.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  re- 
giment, although  jaded  from  labor  and  exposure, 
at  all  times  exhibited  great  willingness  to  obey, 
and  anxiety  to  promptly  execute  all  orders^  In 
battle  they  behaved  coolly  and  courageously, 
and  not  one  of  the  raiment  ever  left  the  line  or 
his  post  of  duty.  The  morals  of  the  regiment 
was  not  corrupted  or  destroyed,  and  even«aft<,r  it 
was  known  we  were  surrendered,  we  had  not  a 
single  straggler  from  the  regiment 


During  the  engagement  on  the  fifteenth,  w« 
lost  in  killed  and  had  wounded  in  company  A, 
commanded  by  Captain  Willis  Worley,  one  killed, 
three  wounded,  whose  luunes  I  cannot  give,  ad 
I  have  no  report  from  company  A.  I  hereto  at- 
tach a  list  of  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment, 
giving  the  names,  number  engaged,  and  the,  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing.  At  the  earliest  mo- 
ment it  can  be  obtained,  I  will  forward  a  list  of 
company  A,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  exhibit 
hereto. 

Our  pliant  Colonel  Moore  died  from  the  wound 
he  received.  The  regiment,  as  well  as  all  who 
knew  him,  deeply  mourn  his  death. 

The  Surgeon,  James  F.  Grant,  Quartermaster 
John  T.  Shephard,  Commissary  E.  Shields  Wil- 
son, Quartermaster  Sergeant  James  P.  Campbell, 
were  all  at  their  post* and  did  their  full  duty. 
Captain  John  D.  Clafk,  a  drill-master,  was  on 
duty  during  the  entire  week,  and  in  the  engage* 
ment  of  the  fifteenth.  Captain  D.  C.  Sims,  a 
drill-master,  assigned  to  my  regiment,  was  on 
duty  a  portion  of  the  week,  but  not  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  fifteenth,  being  reported  sick. 

Recapitulation. — Number  of  rc^ ment,  rank 
and  file,  at  Fort  Donelson,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  ;  number  of  regiment  at  Donelson,  not  en- 
gaged on  Saturday,  twenty-one ;  number  of  re- 
giment, at  Donelson,  engaged  on  Saturday,  fire 
hundred  and  thirty-four;  number  of  regiment 
killed,  three ;  number  of  regiment  wounded  and 
surrendered,  fifteen ;  number  of  regiment  wound- 
ed and  not  surrendered,  twenty-one ;  number  of 
regiment  missing,  one ;  number  of  regiment  es- 
caped, one ;  number  of  regiment  wounded,  thirty- 
six  ;  number  of  regiment  surrendered,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight 

Respectfully,  Ed.  C.  Cook, 

Gokmel  Thlrty-fleoond  TenneiMe  BcglincoU 
VoKi  Waebut,  Jalj  80, 1861. 

REPORT   OF   MAJOR   W.    L.   D039. 

To  Colonel  John  O.  Brown,  Commanding  JHrtt 
Brigade,  General  Buekner'a  Division: 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following 
operations  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment  Mississippi 
volunteers,  during  the  engagement  at  Fort  Don- 
elson, ending  on  the  fifteenth  February,  1862. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  February,  at 
three  o'clock  a.m.,  I  received  orders  to  haye  my 
regiment  in  readiness  to  move  in  two  hours. 
About  daylight  we  took  up  line  of  march  in  the 
directiqn  of  our  left  wing.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  we  progressed,  owing  to  the  country, 
which  was  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice. 

During  our  march  shells  were  constantly  fall- 
ing around  us,  without  doing  us  any  damage,  un- 
til we  halted  in  rear  of  the  intrenchments,  where 
I  formed  the  regiment  in  close  column  by  com- 
pany. We  were  protected  to  some  extent  from 
the  shells  of  the  enemy  by  forming  on  the  bill- 
side,  which  was  thickly  set  with  undergrowth. 
At  this  place  Captain  J.  L.  Crigler,  of  company 
G,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  was  uqable  to  pn>- 
oeed  farther  with  his  company. 
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I  recei?ed  orders  to  deploy  two  companies  as 
Bkirmishers,  and  soon  after  the  battalion  was  or- 
dered to  dislodge  a  battery  in  position,  apparently 
about  four  hundred  yards  to  our  front  The 
regiment  mored  off  by  the  right  flank,  until  it 
reached  our  intrenchnients,  when  it  advanced  in 
line  of  battle.  We  rery  soon  came  to  a  small 
field,  containing  about  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  where 
our  march  was  somewhat  impeded  by  an  al>atis 
made  by  the  enemy.  At  this  point  we  were  fired 
upon  by  their  skirmishers.  I  ordered  the  bat- 
talion not  to  return  the  fire.  The  right  wing  of 
he  battalion  was  faced  to  the  rights  and  marched 
up  the  hill  some  distance  under  a  heavy  fire ; 
then  faced  to  the  fronts  and  ordered  to  open  fire 
upon  the  enemy. '  In  the  mean  time  the  left  wing 
had  marched  through  a  gap  in  the  abatis,  faced 
to  the  right  and  rejoined  the  four  right  compa- 
nies, when  a  general  engagement  ensued.  At 
this  point  Captain  F.  M.  Rogers,  of  company  £, 
fell,  gallantly  cheering  his  men  on.  The  engage- 
ment at  this  point  continued  for  about  an  hour  or 
more;  the  men  displaying  great  coolness  and 
bravery,  and  the  officers  great  gallantry.  The 
r^ment  suffered  severely  at  this  pointy  and  was 
oi^ered  to  retreat  by  ^or  Gassady,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Buckner  to  assist  me, 
(Colonel  Baldwin  being  in  command  of  a  brigade 
on  the  extreme  lefL)  After  falling  back  some 
two  hundred  yards,  I  endeavored  to  rally  the  re- 
giment on  the  Eighteenth  Tennessee  regiment, 
btit  Migor  Cassady  insisted  and  gave  the  order  to 
the  regiment  to  M  back  to  the  intrenchmenta, 
which  was  done.  «Afler  remaining  there  about 
one  hour,  we  were  again  ordered  out  by  General 
Buckner  to  support  a  section  of  Captain  Graves*s 
battery.  We  marched  down  the  Wynnes  ferry 
road  about  one  mile,  and  halted  on  tne  top  of  a 
hill  by  General  Budcner,  when  the  enemy  s  bat- 
tery opened  a  galling  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon 
ufl.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Captain  Graves^s 
battery  could  do  but  litUe  good  there,  and  was 
<Nrdmd  back,  (I  think  by  General  Pillow,)  where- 
upon my  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  its  origi- 
nal position  on  the  right  Upon  our  arrival  there 
ve  found  that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of 
the  intrenchments  on  the  extreme  right,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Second  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, and  which  was  then  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my to  regain  their  original  position. 

Ify  regiment  was  immediately  ordered  to  their 
support,  and  on  arriving  there  we  found  ,the  ene- 
my advancing  upon  us  in  considerable  numbers, 
when  we  were  ordered  to  open  fire  upon  them, 
which  was  kept  up  from  about  three  o'clock  until 
about  dark,  when  the  enemy  retired.  The  men 
slept  upon  their  arms  during  the  night  About 
one  o'clock  I  received  your  order  to  have  my  re- 
giment ready  to  march  in  an  hour,  which  order 
wmfl  countermanded  about  daylight 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  Doss, 

If i^  Commanding  FoortoenUi  Beglnaent  madnlppl  Volnn- 


BEPORT   or    COLONEL   A.    HUMAN. 

RiCHMOiiD,  Augurt  9,  1S42. 

Majitr  G.  B.  Ooshy^  A.  A,  General : 

Sir  :  My  imprisonment  since  the  surrender  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Donelson,  prevented  me  from 
reporting  the  operations  of  the  brigade%nder  my 
command  during  the  action  at  Fort  Donelson  be- 
fore now.  In  the  absence  of  General  Pillow,  who 
commanded  the  division  to  which  my  brigade  was 
attached,  it  becomes  my  duty,  and  I  have  ih^ 
honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report : 

After  the  battle  of  Fort  Henry,  on  the  sixth  of 
February  last,  I  was  directed  by  General  Tilgh- 
man,  then  in  command  of  the  defences  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  to  retreat  with 
the  garrison  of  the  Fort  by  the  upper  road  to  Fort 
Donelson.  The  garrison  consisted,  besides  the 
company  of  artillery  which  was  surrendered  with 
the  Fort,  of  two.brigades,  the  first  commanded 
by  myself^  and  the  second  by  Colonel  Drake, 
consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  about  two  thousand 
six  hun^-ed  men.  After  a  very  tedious  march, 
we  reached  Fort  Donelson  at  twelve  o^clock 
at  nighty  where  Colonel  Head,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Tennessee,  was  in  command  during  the  absence 
of  General  Tilghman.  Expecting  the  arrivid  of 
B.  R.  Johnson  and  other  general  officers  in  a  few 
days,  I  did  not  assume  command,  which  would 
have  been  my  duty,  being  next  in  command  to 
General  Tilghman. 

General  Johnson  arrived  on  the  eighth,  General 
Pillow  on  the  ninth,  General  Buckner  on  the 
twelfth,  and  General  Floyd  on  the  thirteenth  of 
February. 

The  brigade  assigned  to  my  command  consist- 
ed of  the  Tenth  Tennessee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blc- 
GUvock,  Forty-second  Tennessee,  Colonel  Quarles, 
Forty-eighth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Voorhies,  Fifty- 
third  Tennessee,  Colonel  Abernathy,  Twenty-sev- 
enth Alabama,  Colonel  Hughes,  and  Capuin  Ma> 
ney's  light  battery,  amounting  in  all  to  an  aggro- 
gate  of  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  (1600) 
men. 

This  brigade  formed  the  right  of  General  Pil- 
low's division,  and  was  in  line  on  the  left  of  the 
division  of  General  Buckner,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing. 

The  ground  I  occupied  in  line  of  defence  was  a 
hill  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  with  the  apex 
at  the  angle,  which  was  the  advance  point  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  pay  command,  and  neariy  the 
centre  of  the  whole  line  of  defence.  From  this 
point  the  ground  descended  abruptly  on  each  side 
to  a  valley.  The  valley  on  my  right  was  about 
five  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  divided  my  com- 
mand from  General  Buckner's  left  wine,  llie  one 
on  my  left  was  about  half  that  width,  and  run 
between  my  left  wing  and  the  brigade  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Drake.  These  two  valle3r8  united 
about  a  half  a  mile  in  the  rear.  The  ground  in 
front  of  my  line  (two  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
in  length)  was  sloping  down  to  a  ravine,  and  was 
heavily  Umbered. 

We  commenced  to  dig  rifle-pits  and  felltng 
abatis  on  the  eleventh,  and  continued  tliis  work 
during  the  following  nigl^t  under  the  diracUons 
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of  Major  Gilmer  and  Lieutenant  Morris,  Engi- 
neers, the  latter  belonging  to  General  Tilghman's 
staff.  The  pits  were  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
ond  McGavock*s  regiment  on  the  right,  Colonel 
Yoorhtes's  regiment  on  the  left,  Colonels  Aber- 
nathy^s  a#d  Hughes^s  regiments  and  Maney's  bat- 
tery in  the  centre.  Colonel  Quarles's  regiment 
f  held  in  reserve,  but  several  of  his  companies 
also  had  to  occupy  the  pits,  the  otho*  regiments 
not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  line.  Col- 
onel Head,  Thirtieth  Tennessee  regiment,  occu- 
pied the  valley  between  my  command  and  Colo- 
nel Dralce*8  brigade.  I  was  allterward  informed 
that  this  regiment  also  was  placed  vnder  my 
command,  but  the  Colonel  not  having  reported 
to  me,  I  did  not  know  it 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  commenced  Ibrm- 
ing  his  line  of.  investment,  and  his  pickets  were 
seen  in  every  direction.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tweKth  he  had  two  batteries  placed 
in  image  of  my  position,  one  on  my  left  acbd 
firont,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.valley  on  my  right.  Both  were  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  under  cover,  while  Captain  Ma- 
ney's  battery  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  en- 
tirely exposed,  not  only  to  the  «nemy*s  artillery, 
but  also  to  their  sharp-shooters.  No  tune  oould 
yet  have  been  spared  to  protect  his  guns  by  a 
parapet;  besides,  we  were  til  provided  with  tools 
for  that  purpose.  However,  our  battery  had  some 
advantage  over  the  battery  on  my  left  in  altitude, 
,  and  had  also  a  full  range  of  a  large  and  nearly 
level  field  to  the  left,  which  the  enemy  had  to 
cross  to  attack  Colonel  Drake^s  position,  or  my 
own  from  that  direction.  In  that  respect  and 
some  other  points  the  position  of  my  battery  was 
superb.  The  enemy's  battery  on  my  rig^t  had 
only  range  of  part  of  my  right  wing,  but  was  in 
a  better  position  to  operate  on  General  Buckner^s 
left  wing.  Both  batteries  opened  'Ore  at  seven 
o^dook  in  the  morning,  and  Kept  it  up  until  five 
o'clodc  in  the  evening,  firing  at  any  position  on 
our  line  within  their  range.  Their  fire  was  re- 
turned by  Maney's  battery,  Graves*s  battery  of 
Colonel  Brown's  command,  and  a  battery  at  Col- 
onel Drake's  position.  The  enemy's  guns  were 
nearly  all  rifled,  which  gave  them  a  great  advan- 
tage in  range  and  otherwise.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loss  of  two  artillery  horses,  my 
command  met  with  no  other  serious  casualties 
on  that  day.  At  nipht  I  strengthened  my  pick- 
ets and  directed  Lieutenant-Oolonel  MoGavook 
to  throw  a  strong  picket  across  the  valley  on  my 
right  There  were  no  rifle-pits  or  «ny  other  de- 
fences in  that  valley,  although  a  road  leading 
from  Dover  to  Paris  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
River  runs  through  it  Colonel  Cook,  4yf  Colo- 
nel Brown's  brif^e,  oodperoted  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McK^ock  in  guarding  this  point 
^aftdrward.  Strong  parties  were  kept  >at  worii 
during  the  whole  night  in  improving  the  rifle-pits 
and  fdling  abatis. 

Daylight  next  morning  (thirteenth)  showed 
that  the  enemy  was  not  idle  either.  During  the 
night  he  placed  another  battery  in  position  on 
my  left,  and  the  one  09  my  right  he  hfld  consid- 


erably advanced,  to  get  a  better  range  on  my 
right  and  eentre,  and  on  Captiin  Graves's  bat^ 
tery.  He  had  also  thrown  across  the  main  val- 
ley two  lines  of  intantry,  (advance  and  rear,) 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  trom  our  line, 
and  the  firing  of  all  his  batteries  was  resumed 
early  in  the  morning,  and  was  promptly  answered 
b^  our  batteries.  One  af  our  gunners  had  both 
his  hands  shot  off  while  in  the  act  of  inserting 
the  friction  primer. 

At  a^ut  eleven  o'clock  my  pickets  came  in^ 
informing  me  of  the  advance  of  a  large  column 
of  the  enemy.  Haring  myself  been  convinced 
of  that  fact,  and  finding  that  they  were  deplojring 
thdr  columns  in  the  woods  in  front  of  my  ri^t 
and  centre,  I  directed  Captain  Maney  to  shell 
the  woods,  and  use  grape  and  canister  when  they 
came  within  the  proper  range,  whidi  was  prompt- 
ly executed.  Ciqitain  Gi«ves  sedng  the  enemy 
advandng  upon  my  line,  with  exedlent  jadgmeo^ 
opened  bis  battery  upon  them  across  the  vallej. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  sharp-shooters  had  ap- 
proached my  line  through  the  woods,  fired  the& 
Minie  rifles  from  behind  the  trees,  killing  and 
wounding  Maney's  gunners  in  quick  succession. 
First  Lieutenant  Bums  was  one  of  the  first  who 
feU.  Second  Lieutenant  Massey  was  also  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  the  gallant  Maney,  with  the 
balance  of  his  men,  stood  by  their  guns  like  true 
heroes,  and  kept  firing  into  their  lines,  which 
steadily  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  our  rifle- 
pits,  determined  to  force  my  right  wing  and  cen- 
tre. Now  the  firing  commenoed  fix>m  the  wh<de 
line  of  rifle-pits  in  quidc  succession.  This  con- 
stant roar  of  musketry,  from  both  lines,  was 
kept  up  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  ene- 
my were  repulsed,  but  they  were  rallied,  and  vig- 
orously attacked  us  the  seoond  and  tliird  times;, 
but  with  the  same  result,  and  they  finally  re^ 
tired.  They  could  not  stand  our  galling  flr%. 
The  dry  leaves  on  the  ground  were  set  on  fire  bj 
our  batteries,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  semvl 
of  their  wounded  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
pickets  I  sent  out  aft«r  their  retreat,  brought  in 
about  sixtv  muskets  and  other  ^uipments  they 
had  left  behind.  I  learned  from  two  prisoners 
who  were  brought  in,  that  the  attadc  was  mad* 
by  the  Seventeenth,  Forty-dghth,  and  Forty- 
ninth  Illinois  regiifients,  and.  have,  since  learned 
from  their  own  report  that  they  lost  in  that 
attack  forty  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded. 
Our  losd  I  cannot  accurately  state,  nor  am  I  able 
to  give  the  names  of  killed  and  wounded,  as  sub- 
sequent events  prevented  me  frcaai  getting  repents 
of  the  different  commanders ;  but  1  am  sure  that 
my  loss  is  not  over  ten  killed  and  about  thii^ 
wounded,  neariy  all  belonging  to  Captain  lifa^ 
ney's  artillery  and  Colonel  Abemathy's  regiment 
wmch  was  at  that  time  under  the  command  «i 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Winston.  The  firing  from 
their  batteries  continued  all  day.  Late  in  the 
evening,  General  Pillow  reinforced  me  with  a 
section  of  a  light  battery  under  Captain  Parker. 
The  night  was  unusually  cold  and  disagreeable. 
Snow  and  sleet  fell  dirring  the  whole  night ;  nev- 
ertheless, we  constructed  a  fomudable  paorapot 
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ia  front  of  the  ba,ttery,  in  which  I  wm  actiyely 
assisted  bj  Miyor  Grace,  of  the  Tenth  Tennesseei 
This  hard  and  most  unpleasant  labor  was  chiefly 
performed  by  Colonel  Quarles's  regiment  It 
was  a  horrible  night,  and  the  troops  suffered 
dreadfully,  being  without  blankets. 

Next  day,  (fourteenth,)  finding  the  enemy  again 
in  line  across  the  valley,  and  believing  that  he 
would  attempt  to  force  my  line  on  my  right,  I 
directed  Captain  Maney  to  move  a  section  of  his 
battery  down  the  hill  in  range  of  the  valley. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  toward  this  direction 
would  then  have  been  checked  by  Graves^s  and 
Haney*8  batteries,  and  the  fires  of  MoGavock's 
and  Cook^s  regiments,  from  the  right  and  left; 
but  no  damoastration  was  made  in  that  direct 
tion,  although  I  considered  it  the  weakeiit  point 
in  our  line. 

During  the  whole  day  my  eommand  was  ex- 
posed to  a  cross-fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
were  much  annoyed  by  their  sharp-shooters.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  summoned  to  at^ 
tend  a  consultation  of  general  ofBcers  at  General 
Floyd's  headquarters. 

The  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  place 
eould  not  be  held  against  at  least  treble  the  num- 
ber of  our  forces,  besides  their  gunboats,  and 
that  they  could  cut  off  our  OHniimnication  at 
any  time  and  force  a  surrender,  therefore  it  was 
agreed  to  attack  the  enemy^s  right  wing  in  force 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  act 
according  to  drcumstances,  either  to  continue 
the  fight  or  to  cut  through  their  lines  and  retreat 
toward  Nashville. 

General  Buckn^  was  to  move  a  little  later  fuid 
attack  the  enemy^s  flank  at  the  moment  he  was 
to  ^ve  way  to  our  forces  in  his  front  I  was  di- 
rected to  hold  mr  position.  Colonel  Bailey  was 
(q  reomin  in  the  rort,  (near  the  river,)  and  uead's 
regiment  was  to  occupy  the  vacated  rifla-pits  of 
General  BCickner's  command.  I  doubted  veiy 
much  that  these  positions,  isolated  as  they  were 
from  each  other,  could  be  held  if  attacked,  and  I 
Stated  my  fears  to  General  Floyd,  who  reified,  if 
pressed,  to  ikll  back  on  the  Fort,  or  act  as  circum- 
stances  would  dictate.  At  the  appoint  hour 
on  the  fifteenth^  the  different  brigades  moved  to 
their  saslgQed  positions.  . 

Miyor  Rice,  Aid-de^Camp  to  €reneral  Pillow, 
brought  an  order  to  me  from  General  Buckner, 
io  send  a  regiment  forward,  and  hold  the  Wynn's 
fenj  road  until  the  arrival  of  General  Buck* 
DAT  s  division.  This  duty  I  assigned  to  Colonel 
QuarUs's  regiment,  who  returned  after  the  ful- 
^ment  of  this  order*  M%ior  Cunningham,  Chief 
of  Artillery,  directed  by  General  Floyd,  reported 
to  m«  that  two  light  batteries  were  at  my  dispo- 
sal Having  mora  guns  than  I  could  use  to  an 
ndvantage,  and  not  a  sufficient  number  of  gun- 
Bars  to  work  them,  I  respeotfiilly  declined  the 
offer,  but  requested  him  to  send  me  efficient  gun- 
ners lor  at  least  one  battery.  This  was  dona 
Kj^or  Cunningham  came  with  them  and  remained 
witti  me  for  some  time^  During  the  diiy  my 
guns  were  i^ied  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  one 
timo  with  e^ioeHant  effect  against  the  enemy's 


cavalry,  who  immediately  after  were  pursued  by 
Forrest's  cavaly. 

About  noon  I  was  directed  by  an  Aid-de-Gamp 
of  General  Buckner  to  guard  the  fire  of  my  bi^t* 
tery,  as  he  intended  to  send  a  column  to  chai^ 
one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Seeing  these  regi> 
ments  pass  my  left  in  the  open  field,  and  being 
aware  that  my  left  wing  could  not  be  attacked  at 
that  time,  I  sent  two  regiments  from  my  left, 
(Colonel  Yoorhies  and  Colonel  Hughes,)  to  their 
support,  but  before  they  could  readi  the  ground, 
the  three  attacking  refitments  were  withdrawn. 
The  battery  was  not  taken,  and  mv  renments 
retunied.  Sarly  in  the  evening  the  different 
troops  were  ordered  back  to  their  respective  rifle* 
piti^  but  the  fighting  continued  at  difi&rant  pointa 
until  night  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixteenth.  Lieutenant  Morman,  Aid-de-CSuap 
to  General  Johnson,  brought  the  order  to  v%ci^te 
the  rifle-pits  without  the  least  noise,  and  to  fol* 
low  the  movement  of  the  troops  on  my  left,  stat* 
ins  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  intention  \fi 
fight  through  theur  lines  before  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  f(Mrces  were  concentrated  near  Dover,  un* 
der  the  eommand  of  General  flohnson.  In  the 
mean  time  white  flags  were  placed  on  the  worics 
of  our  former  lines,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horixon,  our  forces  w«re  surrendered. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Captains  ICaney  and 
Parker,  of  the  artillery,  for  their  gallant  conducl 
during  the  action,  as  well  as  to  many  other. offl^ 
cers  and  men,  whom,  in  the  absence  of  reports 
from  their  respective  commanders,  I  am  unable 
to  particularise,  but  it  gives  m»  great  pleasure  to 
state,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  tiiey  all  have 
done  their  duty  like  brave  and  gallant  soldiers. 

To  Captain  Lealie  £Uis,  Acting  Assistant  Adiu- 
tant-General,  and  my  Aid-de-Camp,  Captain  Bo- 
len,  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  theur  untiring 
exertions  in  assisting  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  duties.  Veir  respectfully, 

Xour  obedient  servant, 

I  A.   HXIMAN, 

Colonel  OommftDdliif  Brlgsde. 

RSfOBT  Of  XHB  fOBTT-8SOONI>  TENNESSBB  RVaiMEZ^fL 

▲ofvt  11,  18^  f 

To  Brijfadier'&tneral  Bwhn^: 

Sib:  The  Forty-second  Tennessee  rezimen^ 
Colonel  Quarles,  was  Quartered  at  Clancsville, 
Tennessee,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  of 
February,  received  orders  from  Brigadier-General 
Pillow  to  proceed  to  Fort  Donelson,  where  W9 
arrived  next  morning  on  a  transport  uinder  a 
heavy  fira  The  companies  were  formed  on  thf 
boat  and  marched  off  in  regular  order,  and  in 
passing  through  the  village  of  Dorer,  we  had 
two  or  three  men  wounded,  one  mortally,  by  the 
enemy^s  shells.  We  were  consigned  to  Colonel 
Heiman's  brigade,  where  a  hot  fire  was  then  ^ing 
carried  on.  Three  companies  were  thrown  into 
the  trenches  on  the  flank  of  Colonel  Abemathy's 
regiment ;  the  balance  were  retained  as  a  sup- 
port Soon  after  our  arrival  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemv  withdrew.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  whole  r^ment  was  thrown  into  th^ 
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trenches,  where  they  remained  until  Saturday 
morning,  with  buf  little  skirmishmg,  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left 
and  again  placed  in  the  trenches.  Here  it  w^s  not 
designated  to  what  brigade  the  regiment  belong- 
ed.  A  heavy  conflict  was  here  being  waged  in 
our  front  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  I  beliere  it  was 
your  brigade  engaged,  and  it  was  here  the  cool- 
ness and  daring  of  Colonel  Quarles  first  became 
conspicuous.  The  regiment  on  his  flank  began 
to  leave  the  trenches  under  a  heayy  fire  irom  the 
dnemy's  batteries.  Colonel  Quarles  rallied  the 
stragglers  and  returned  them  to  the  trenches. 
The  regiment  remained  here  until  about  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  when  we  were  ordered  to  the  ex- 
treme right,  where  the  enemy  were  reported  to 
hare  taken  some  of  our  trenches.  Cold  and 
benumbed  as  woto  the  troops,  they  double- 
quicked  for  one  and  a  half  miles  through  the 
mud,  slush,  ice,  and  snow,  formed  in  firont  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  a  brisk  fire  of  some  twenty 
minutes  caused  the  enemy  to  retire.' 

I  believe  you  were  present,  and  know  with 
what  gallantry  it  was  done.  Before  closing  mv 
report, .  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  cool, 
gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  Quarles.  He  was 
always  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  set  a 
gallant  example  for  his  officers  and  men. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  eleven  wounded, 
four  mortally.  The  number  engaged,  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  rank  and  file. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.   McGlNNIS, 
AoUnf  A4|iiluit  Worif-taeofoA  TenncMee  RcgloM&t. 


BEPOBT  Of   COLOKKL  JOHN  W.    HXAD. 

OHAmxooQA,  TmmsD,  Aiignifc  »,  1808. 

To  S,    Cooper,  Adjutant-General    Confederate 

Statee: 

Sir  :  The  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  having 
prevented  me  from  making  a  regular  report^  by 
tiie  advice  of  General  Bucbtier  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  to  you : 

In  the  organization  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Don- 
elson by  General  Pillow,  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Henry,  the  Forty-ninth  regiment  of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bailey,  the 
Fiftieth,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sugg,  and  the 
Thirtieth,  commanded  by  myself,  were  placed 
under  my  command  as  a  brigade,  and  ordered  to 
garrison  the  Fort  On  Wednesday,  the  twelfth 
day  of  February,  two  of  the  enemy's  gunboats 
ascended  the  river  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
river  batteries  and  Fort  This  was  continued 
but  a  short  time,  and  resulted  in  no  injury  to  us. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Thirtieth  r^ment 
was  ordered  by  General  Pillow  to  take  position 
In  the  outer  line  of  defence  betw^n  the  right  of 
ttie  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Drake  and 
the*left  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Heiman. 

ITie  enemy  were  encamped,  in  force,  in  front 
of  the  position.  I  accompanied  the  regiment, 
leaving  the  Fort  garrisoned  by  the  Forty-ninth 
and  Fiftieth,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Oobnel  Bailey.    The  men  were  immediately  put 


to  work  preparing  rifle-pits  for  their  proteciioiL 
The  pits  were  completed  by  Thursday  morning. 

We  were  fired  upon  occasionally  auring  tiie 
fight  on  Thursday,  but  the  enemy  not  being  in 
range  of  our  guns,  it  was  not  returned  by  us. 

During  the  bombardment  of  the  Fort  and  river 
batteries  on  Friday  by  the  enemy  firom  their 
boats,  our  position  was  in  range  of  their  fire; 
The  officers  and  men,  however,  behaved  with 
coolness  and*gallantry. 

About  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  I  re- 
eeived  orders  to  report  my  rmment  to  General 
Buckner  on  the  rignt  wing.  This  I  did  without 
delay.  I  was  ordered  by  General  Buckner  to 
occupy  with  my  regiment  the  line  of  defence 
before  held  by  his  command,  and  if  attacked  and 
overpowered,  to  fall  back  into  the  Fort 

The  trenches  to  be  held  covered  a  distance  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  regiment 
numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  fit 
for  duty.  The  companies  of  Captains  Carson 
and  Sample  were  placed  in  the  pits  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  before  held  by  the  regiment  of  Colo- 
nel Hanson ;  the  company  of  Captain  Martin  was 
held  as  a  reserve.  The  three  companies  were 
placed  under  Miyor  Turner,  with  instructions  to 
report  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The 
balance  of  the  regiment  was  dispoeed  of  along  the 
piits  occupied  by  the  remainder  of  General  Buck- 
ner's  forces.  During  the  morning  a  brisk  fire 
was  kept  up  with  the  enemy's  sharp-shootara, 
resulting  in  a  few  casualties  on  both  sides. 

About  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  forces  of  General 
Buckner  commenced  arriving  at  their  encamp- 
ments from  the  conflict  with  the  enemy  on  their 
right  wing,  my  regiment  still  occupying  the  pits. 
About  four  o'clock  p.k.,  and  bdbre  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Hanson  could  be  arranged  in  &e 
pits,  the  enemy  in  heavy  force  attacked  the  three 
companies  under  Major  Turner  on  the  extreme 
right  They  held  their  position  with  great  gal- 
lantry, pouring  a  destructive  fire  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  until  he  passed  between  the  pits 
and  overpowered  them.  They  then  fell  \m6k 
across  a  ravine  on  the  next  hill,  and  in  connee- 
tion  with  other  forces  resumed  the  fight  I  imme- 
diately reported  the  facts  to  General  Buckner, 
who  ordered  out  a  part  of  his  command  to  sus- 
tain us.  Seeing  that  the  soldiers  of  General 
Buckner's  command  were  greatly  exhausted 
from  the  severe  conflict  they  had  been  engaged 
in  with  the  enemy  in  the  fbrenooa,  and  l&it  a 
bold  and  desperate  effort  was  being  made  to  force 
us  back,  I  ordered  the  Forty -ninth  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  Fiftieth  regiments  from  the  Fort  to 
sustain  us.  This  I  was  forced  to  do  withoai 
consultation  with  or  orders  from  Oeneral  Buck- 
ner, in  consequence  of  his  position  rallying  and 
bringing  his  men  into  the  engagement  The  left 
wing  of  the  Fiftieth  was  left  in  the  Fort^  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart,  with  orders  to  re- 
port promptly  the  first  demonstration  against  the 
Fort  I  also  ordered  the  companies  of  Captains 
Jones  and  Lovell,  of  the  ThirttetlL  from  their 
position  in  the  trenches,  it  b^ng  ooi  of  the  range 
of  the  enemy,  to  sustain  their  ooimrades  on  tSe 
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right    The  remaikider  of  the  Thirtieth  were  in 
position  and  engaged  in  the  fight 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robb,  of  the  Forty^ninth, 
was  mortally  wounded  while  aiding  in  brii^ng 
'the  regiment  into  the  fight  He  was  an  officer 
of  high  moral  worth,  beloved  by  his  command, 
and  acted  with  commendable  courage.  His  death 
was  a  serious  loss  to  the  serrice.  Colonels  Bai- 
ley and  Sugg  gallantly  led  their  commands  into 
the  action.  Their  men  fought  with  great  cool- 
ness and  courage,  and  contributed  very  materially 
in  repulsmg  the  enemy.  Indeed  all  the  officers 
and  men  under  my  command,  although  im|>er- 
fectly  drilled,  disdiaiged  their  duty,  and  are 
entided  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  They 
Buffered  much  from  exposure  in  the  sleet  and 
snow,  for  want  of  sleep  and  food,  but  they  bore 
it  without  a  murmur.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mur- 
phy, of  ^e  Thirtieth,  was  confined  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  week  to  his  bed  from  sickness, 
but,  when  able,  was  with  the  command  and 
rendered  efficient  service. 

Company  A,  of  the  Thirtieth,  commanded  by 
Captain  Bidwell,  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
river  batteries,  and  both  officers  and  men  won 
for  themselves  the  praise  of  all  who  witnessed 
their  heroic  conduct  During  the  enga^ment  I 
also  ordered  two  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  Fort'to 
op^n  upon  the  enemy.  About  eleven  o^clock 
Satur^y  night,  I  received  orders  to  march  my 
brigade  into  Dover  immediately,  to  join  the  army 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  By  two  o'clock 
▲.iL,  I  was  in  Dover  with  my  coi&mand,  but  was 
then  ordered  back  to  camps,  information  having 
been  received  that  the  place  was  surrounded.  I 
was.  also  advised  that  a  surrender  was  determined 
upon,  and  that  the  command  had  been  trans- 
Ibrred  to  General  Buckner.  I  was  suffering  from 
exposure,  and  threatened  with  pneumonia. 

When  it  was  known  that  a  surrender  was  de* 
termined  upon,  the  surgeon  of  the  Thirtieth  ad- 
Tised  me  that  if  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  my 
conation  it  might  cost  me  my  life.  I  called  upon 
General  Buckner,  stated  the  facts  to  him,  and 
asked  his  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  escap- 
ing. He  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  that  I 
must  determine  for  myself;,  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  remain  and  share  the  fate  of  his  men. 
Feeling  that  I  could  be  of  no  service  to  my  com- 
mand or  to  the  country  by  a  surrender,  I  left  the 
encampment  and  made  my  escape  up  the  river. 
On  my  return  I  reported  myself  to  General  A. 
S.  Jolmston,  at  Murfreesboro,  for  duty.  He  as- 
ttgned  me  none.  I  was  unwilling  to  retain  my 
commission  under  the  circumstances,  and  ten- 
dered my  resignation,  the  acceptance  of  which 
was,  as  I  was  advised,  recommended  by  General 
Johnston,  '  John  W.  Head, 

GoloDel  Commftndinf  Brlgftda. 

BKPORT  or  OOLONBL  BOOBR  W.  HANSON. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Augtut  8, 180S, 
To  Major  G^  B.  (hsby^  A.  A,  General^ 

On  the day  of  February,  in  pursuance  of 

crden,  I  proceeded  with  my  regiment  upon  the 
cars  from  KussellTille,  Kentucky,  to  ClarksviUe, 


Tennessee.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  was  order- 
ed by  Genera]  Pillow  to  embark  immediately  for 
Fort  Donelson.  I  arrived  there  that  night  Gen- 
eral Bnshrod  Johnson  accompanied  us,  and  when 
we  arrived  he  took  command.    General  Pillow 

arrived  on  the ,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he 

placed  the  troops  in  the  position  afterward  hM 
by  them.  I  was  assigned  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  line,  extending  to  the  right  of  Colonel 
Phlmer's  regiment,  to  a  slough  formed  by  tho 
high  state  of  water  in  the  river.  The  position 
was  about  half  a  mile  in  lengUi,  and  was  a  pro- 
tection in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  original 
line  of  defence  marked  out  for  the  Fort  I  was 
directed  to  construct  rifle-pits,  which  I  did,  locatp 
ing  them  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart,  at 
points  best  commanding  the  approaches  to  the 
position.  They  were  madb  in  a  day  and  a  nighty 
andnwere  necessarily  very  imperfect  I  was  di- 
rected to  give  up  my  tools  to  be  used  upon  other 
parts  of  the  defences.  On  Wednesday,  the  twelfth 
February,  the  enemy  made  his  appearance  in 
large  force,  pressing  around  in  our  front,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  investing  our  position. 
Nothing  was  done  to  oppose  or  prevent  his  prog- 
ress, and  the  following  morning  found  his  lines 
extending  firom  the  point  of  their  disembarking 
to  a  point  on  the  river  above  our  position.  On  ' 
Thursday  morning  the  enemy  made  three  seve- 
ral attacks  upon  my  position  —  in  all  of  which 
they  were  repulsed  witn  but  slight  loss  upon  our 
part  and  very  heavy  upon  theirs.  In  resist- 
ing these  attacks,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Por- 
ters battery  upon  the  lefV— it  always  fired  at  the 
right  time  and  to  the  right  place.  On  Thursday 
night  I  was  reeenforo^  by  Captain  Jackson's 
Viilginia  artillery  —  four  pieces.  Although  the 
night  was  cold  and  inclement,  and  the  men  much 
iedausted  from  the  day's  fighting  and  several 
days  of  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in  getting  these 
pieces  in  good  position  and  well  protected.  On 
Friday  I  was  reinforced  also  by  Colonel  Palmer's  . 
regiment  We  remained  under  arms  and  in  ranka 
all  day  Friday,  expecting  the  attack  to  be  re- 
newed. The  firing  of  the  sharp-shooters  was  in- 
cessant from  Thursday  morning  until  the  surren- 
der, disturbing  and  almost  destroying  the  repose 
of  my  command. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  was  conducted  by  your* 
self  to  the  position  assigned  us,  as  a  reserved  re- 
giment and  a  supporting  force  for  Graves's  artil- 
lery. I  was  directed  not  to  leave  my  truiches 
until  I  was  relieved  by  a  Tennessee  regiment 
from  the  Fort  The  failure  of  this  regiment  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  contemplated  delayed  me  in 
reaching  the  point  assigned  me.  A  small  de- 
tachment of  Tennesseeans  arrived,  and  I  placed 
them  in  the  trenches,  and  immediately  thereafter 
moved  rapidly  to  the  battle-field. 

I  remained  in  rear  or  near  Graves's  battenr, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  General  Buck- 
ner, until  about  noon,  when  Colonel  Baldwin,  of 
Mississippi,  announced  to  me  that  he  was  out  of 
ammunition,  and  stated  that  unless  he  could  get 
ammunition  and  reinforcements,  there  was  gri»t 
danger  of  losing  the  ground  which  had  besii  w0l 
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f  had  near  by  a  wagon  of  ammunition,  and  with 
the  perseverance  of  Quartermaster  Estep  and  Lieu- 
tenant Semple  the  ammunition  was  soon  sup- 
plied.    Previous  to  this  period,  some  one,  mount- 
ed and  purporting  to  be  a  staflT-offlcer,  approached 
the  regiment  and  ordered  off  two  of  the  left  com- 
panies to  regnforoe  Colonel  Baldwin's  command 
These  two  companies,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
order  of  General  Pillow  or  Buckner,  moved  off 
at  a  double-quiclc,  and  were  soon  engaged  with 
the  enem^r,  and  against  greatly  superior  numbers. 
Colonel  McCausland,  of  Yiiiginia,  arrived,  and 
said  that  unless  they  were  rednforced  the.  enemy 
would  retake  what  they  had  gained ;  that  aft^ 
four  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  enemy  were 
bringing  forward  new  troops,  and  in  overwbelm- 
mg  numbers.     I  examined  the  state  of  the  con- 
test   I  saw  Colonel  Forrest  make  two  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  charges.    I  saw  that  the  en^y 
were  graduallr  driving  us  back.    My  men  were 
eager  for  the  nght    I  felt  confident  I  could  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  and  drive  them  fix>m  their  posi- 
tion.    I  sent  for  Qenend  Buduier ;  he  had  gone 
to  the  rijriit,  and  was  conducting  another  move- 
ment   There  was  no  time  for  delay.     I  conclud- 
ed to  take  the  responsibility  and  m^e  the  effort 
I  marched  the  regiment  by  the  front  across 
Vthe  abatis,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
of  a  mile.    When  I  readied  tiie  little  ravuie 
where  Forrest  was  with  his  cavalry,  I  halted  the 
regiment,  and  was  joined  by  the  two  detached 
companies.     In  front  of  us  was  an  open  space, 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  as  a  camp. 
This  space  was  about  two  hundred  yards  m 
width.    Beyond  this  space,  in  the  timber  and 
thick  undergrowth,  the  enemy  were  posted.     I 
directed  the  regiment,  when  the  oomffland  was 
given,  to  march  at  quick  time  across  this  space, 
and  not  to  fire  a  gun  until  they  readied  the  woods 
in  which  the  enemy  were  posted.    The  order  was 
admirably  executed,  and  although  we  lost  fifty 
men  in  idlied  and  wounded,  ia  crossiifg  this 
•pace,  not  a  gun  was  fired  until  the  woods  were 
reached.    The  enemy  stood  their  ground  until 
we  Were  within  forty  yards  of  them,  when  they 
fled  in  great  oonfuaion,  und^  a  most  destructive 
fire.    nM  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  charge 
bayonets,  but  it  would  have  been  one  if  the  ene* 
my  had  not  fled. 

Graves's  battery  was  then  moved  up,  and  my 
regiment  moved  forward  several  hundred  yards. 
While  Graves  was  moving  up  his  ammunition, 
and  ot^er  preparations  were  being  made  to  hold 
this  position,  the  order  came  from  General  Pillow 
to  return  to  the  trenches.  Up  to  this  period  the 
success  was  complete. 

When  I  returned  to  my  position,  and  before 
the  companies  had  readied  the  trendies,  the  ene- 
my attacked  in  large  force  and  took  them.  I  lell 
bade  to  the  original  line  of  defence,  and  being  re- 
enforeed  by  several  regiments,  tfiis  position  was  re- 
trieved ;  General  Buekner,  at  this  point,  being  pre- 
sent and  in  oommand.  This  position  was  a  stroi^ 
«r  one  than  the  one  lost,  and  every  effort  was  made 
thftt  night  to  construct  defences,  but  the  men 
ware  so  exhausted,  from  labor  aad  losa  of  sleepy 


that  it  was  utteriy  impossible.  I  will  take  Hie 
liberty  to  add,  that  up  to  the  time  when  we  w^H 
ordered  back  to  the  trenches,  our  success  vms 
^pmplete  and  our  escape  secure. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  exhaustion  of  the 
men  from  loss  of  sleep  and  labor,  together  with 
the  demoralization  caused  by  the  loss  of  our 
trenches  on  the  right,  rendered  the  surrender  un- 
avoidable. The  officers  and  men  of  my  raiment 
acted  with  great  gallantry.  The  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  I  have  heretofore  furnished. 

KooEB  W.  Hahbon, 

Colonel  flooQDd  Kenioeky  »*g»*'*tnl 

REPORT  OP  COLONEL  JOHN  ORBOO. 

RiCHMOirD,  Ta.,  Aogntt  %  1861 

Major  George  Cosby ^  A.  A,  Genera^  Richmond: 
Major:  In  the  absence  of  any  one  who  was 
in  command  of  the  brigade  or  division  of  which 
my  regiment  was  a  part  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson,  I  make  my  report  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  regiment  to  General  S.  B.  Buckner. 
I  hope  this  will  be  considered  proper,  as  it  is  the 
only  method  by  which  I  can  give  to  the  brave 
men  under  my  command  the  tribute  whidh  I 
think  due  to  their  behavior  in  that  battle. 

The  regiment  was  assigned  its  place  in  the  line 
designated  as  our  line  of  defence.   On  Wedn  esdar, 
the  twelfth  February,  cleared  away  the  timber  m 
our  front,  and  completed  the  digging  of  our  rifi^ 
pits  during  the  day  and  at  night  The  enemy  begaa 
to  cannonade  our  intrenchments  at  nine  o*clock 
A.K.,  on  Thursday,  and  kept  it  up  until  four 
oVlock  p.R.,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
making  an  enfilading  fire  with  shdls,  which  was 
well  direoted,  and  by  which  Lieutenant  R  B. 
Bosson,  of  company  A,  was  killed,  and  Thomaa 
Jordan,  a  private  m  company  G,  was  slightlj 
wounded.   Ou  Friday  we  were  not  engaged.   But 
on  Saturday  morning,  about  half  an  hour  belbre 
sunrise,  we  set  out  with  other  regiments  to  make 
the  sortie  upon  the  enemv^a  right  wing.     After 
filing  around  the  base  of  the  hil^  upon  which  the 
enemy  were  drawn  up,  we  came  to  our  position^ 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  upon  the  right  of 
our  line.  .  I  caused  the  reeiment  to  frt>ntand  ad* 
vance  up  the  hill-side,  under  a  fire  from  the  ene- 
nnr's  skirmishers.    Just  before  reaching  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  their  line  drawn  up  behind  it  ddiv* 
ered  fire^  and  a  most  gaUiag  one  ijt  was.    Here 
fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  II  Clough,  Captain 
William  B.  Hill,  of  company  H,  and  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Nowlin,  of  company  A,  neither  of  whom 
spoke  after  being  shot;  and  here  also  quite  a 
number  of  our  non-commissioned  oflSoers  and 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.    But  our  Kne 
continued  to  advance,  pouring  a  most  destructive 
fire  into  the  enemy^s  ranks.    In  about  half  aa 
hour  their  line  broke,  and  we  pursued  them  to 
the  next  ridge,  upon  which  a  fresh  line  was 
drawn  up.     I  caused  the  regiment  to  continue 
our  forward  movement  and  to  keep  up  a  continu- 
ous firc,^nd  in  a  ^ort  tim&the  second  line  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  in  our  hands  one  six-pounder, 
with  ammunition  and  horses.     We  cononued  to' 
press  them,  until  a  third  force  was  seen  drawn 
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up  in  a  ravino  near  a  clearing,  and  upon  tbia  we 
pressed  and  continued  to  fire,  until  it  also  broke 
and  fled.  And  although  the  slaughter  of  the  en- 
em  J  had  before  been  very  great,  their  difficoltjr 
in  getting  through  the  felled  timber  caused  our 
fire  to  be  much  more  destructive  upon  them  at 
this  place.  For  more  than  the  distance  of  a  mite 
through  the  woods,  the  earth  was  strewed  with 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy.  George 
Blain,  a  private  in  company  G,  captured  and 
brought  to  me  Major  Post,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois 
Infantry,  and  there  were  other  prisoners  taken. 
But  all  this  was  not  done  without  severe  loss 
to  ourselves.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  sixty  ofiicers  and  men,  whom  I  led  into  the 
fight,  twenty  were  killed  on  the  fidd,  and  thirty* 
four  were  disabled  by  wounds.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge the  ^ery  e£Ek;ient  assistance  of  Major  Gran- 
bury  in  the  management  of  the  regimmt  through- 
out the  entire  day.  Where  all  behaved  with  swsh 
coolness~and  couraflpe,  it  is  hardly  admissible  to 
name  particular  inuviduals ;  but  the  conspicuous 
gallantry  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clough,  of  Cap- 
tain Hill,  and  Lieutenants  Rosson  and  Nowlin, 
will  ever  be  thought  of  with  admiration  by  those 
who  witnessed,  and  cherished  as  agloriouii  meiax- 
ory  by  their  friends. 

Submitted  respectfully. 

John  Greoc^ 

Co!»DeI  Seventh  Bctgiment  TexM  In&ntry. 

SamiBtwy  of  killed  and  wounded  In  the  Second 

division,  central  army  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
,  engagements  at  Fort  Donelson,  Tennessee. 

In  the  Third  brigade.  Colonel  John  0.  Browm 
oonuaanding,  thirty-eight  killed,  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  wounded ;  aggregate  two  hundred  and 
eighty*four.  Seeood  Kentucky  regiment,  about 
C9gh^;  Issaquena  tflittery,  about  three;  Porter's 
bi^ry,  about  twenty-five:  three  huiidred  and 
mnety-two. 

in  the  two  ngimenis  of  the  Second  brigade, 
(OdoQel  Baldwin,)  detached,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pillow :  Twenty-sixth  Tennes- 
see^ eleven  killed,  seventy-eight  wounded;  Twen- 
ty-sixth Mississippi,  eleven  killed,  sixty-eight 
wounded;  staff  and  other  offieers,  two  killed, 
fifteen  wounded:  aggregate,  one  hundred  and 
flixty-flve:  total,  five  hundred  and  H^-seven. 

The  proximate  aggregate  strength  of  the  vari- 
ous regiments  was  as  follows : 

Third  Tennessee,  seven  hundred  and  fifty; 
Seventeenth  Tennessee,  six  hundred  and  twen^- 
flve;  Thirty-seeor«d  Tennessee,  four  hundred; 
9e«teenth  Mississippi,  six  hundred  and  fifty; 
Forty-first  Tennessee,  four  lyxndred ;  Second  Ken- 
twdcT,  six  hundred:  tfame  Uiousand  and  twenty- 
five.* 

Detttehed,  and  under  command  of  General  Ptl- 


Tw«a^-^th  Tennessee,  four  hundred  and 
one ;  TwenCy-sixUi  Mississippi,  foar  hundred  and 
forty-three:  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Aggregate  strength  of  Buckner*s  iMvision,  an- 

•Tl)d0  ih«irid  be  time  ftotuand  four  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
tf  ttfl  ftUinw  we  eorrect/— Olerk. 


der  his  own  command,  exclusive  of  two  batteries 
of  artillery,  three  thousand  and  twenty-five. 

Aggregate  detached  under  General  Pillow, 
eightnundred  and  forty-four. 

Aggregate  infantry  of  Buckner's  division,  im- 
der  him  and  General  Pillow,  three  thousand  ei^t 
hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Estimate  of  killed  and  wounded  in  those  portions 
of  Greneral  Pillow^s  command,  reporting  their 
operations  at  Fort  Donelson,  Tennessee,  through 
General  S.  B.  Bu^kner : 
Colonel  Heiman*s  brigade,  ten  killed,  thirty 
wounded ;  Colonel  Gregg's  regiment, twenty  kUlcd, 
thirty-four  wounded;  Major  Brown's  regiment, 
eighteen  killed,  fifty-five  wounded:  forty-eight 
killed,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  wounded :  ag- 
gregate, one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

8DPPIjnt£MTAL  KEPOKT  OP  BRI4».-GEN.  VLOTD.* 
KKoxTizxa,  Tmnmaatm^  BUrdh  tO,  186S. 

ff.  P.  Br^w€ter^  A.  A,  General: 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  sixteenth  in* 
stant,  from  Decatur,  reached  me  here  to-day, 
where  I  came  in  compliance  with  an  order  fi^>m 
Major-General  Smith,  w.ho  felt  his  position  endan- 
gei^  from  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

In  that  communication  you  say :  **  Under  date 
of  Varch  the  eleventh,  the  Secretary  of  War  says : 
*  The  reports  of  Generals  Hoyd  and  Pillow  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  President  directs  that 
both  these  generals  be  relieved  from  command 
till  further  orders,'  He  further  dh^ects  General 
Johnston  '  in  the  mean  time  to  request  them  to 
add  to  their  reports  such  statements  as  they  may 
deem  proper  on  the  following  points : 

** '  First  The  &ilure  to  give  timely  notice  ofthe 
insufficiency  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  DOnelson  to 
repel  attack. 

"  ^  Second.  The  failure  of  any  attempt  to  save 
the  army  bv  evacuating  the  post  when  found  to 
be  untenable. 

"  *  Third.  Why  they  abandoned  the  command  to 
their  inferior  officer,  instead  of  executing  them- 
selves whatever  measure  was  deemed  proper  for 
the  entire  array. 

•* '  Fourth.  What  was  the  predse  mode  by  whic^ 
each  effected  his  escape  from  the  post,  and  what 
dangers  were  encountered  in  ihe  retreat 

**  *  Fifth.  Upon  what  principle  a  selection  was 
made  of  particular  troops,  being^certain  regiments 
of  the  senior  Generars  brigade,  to  whose  use  all 
the  transportation  on  hand  was  appropriated. 

**  *  Sixw.  A  particular  designation  of  the  regi- 
ments saved  and  tiie  regiments  abandoned,  which 
formed  part  of  the  senior  GoneraVs  brigade.' 

*'  In  obedience  to  this  order,  I  am  directed  br 
General  Johnston  to  r^uest  your  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  President  in  these  particulars, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  foiward  the 
report  to  these  headquarters. 

*^  Under  the  same  direction  General  Johnston 
has  required  a  report  from  Colonel  Forrest,  do- 
tailing  particulariy  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
escape  vom  Fort  Donelson,  the  road  he  took,  tho 

•  lee  (igv  IM  90CS.  Yfll.  IT. 
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number  of  enemies  he  met  or  saw  in  making  his 
escape,  and  the  difficulties  which  existed  to  prevent 
the  remainder  of  the  army  from  following  the 
route  taken  by  him  in  his  escape  with  his  com- 
mand." 

I  give  at  once  the  additional  information  which 
seems  to  be  asked  for  in  the  communication  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  which  you  refer. 

The  first  charge  is  as  follows : 

"  The  failure  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  insuffi- 
ciencv  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Donelson  to  repel 
attacks." 

I  presume  the  Greneral  knew  before  I  was  or- 
dered to  Fort  Donelson,  that  neither  the  works 
nor  the  troops  sent  there  could  withstand  the 
force  which  he  knew  the  enemy  had  in  hand,  and 
which  could  be  brought  speedily  to  that  point  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the  whole  force  under 
General  Johnston's  command  at  Bowling  Green 
had  been  sent  to  Fort  Donelson  it  would  prove 
utterly  insufficient  to  repel  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  up  the  Cumberland  River.  General  John- 
ston's entire  force,  including  the  troops  at  Donel- 
son, as  I  understood  it,  did  not  exceed  thirty 
thousand  (80,000)  men.  I  knew,  what  I  believe 
every  body  else  did,  for  it  was  made  public 
through  the  newspapers,  that  the  enemy  had  in 
Kentucky  alone  one  hundr^  and  nineteen  (119) 
regiments,  and  that  he  had  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  many  at  Cairo,  St  Louis,  and  the  towns  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  It  was  also  known 
that  the  enemy  had  unlimited  means  of  transport^ 
ation  for  concentrating  troops.  How  then  was  it 
possible  for  General  Johnston's  whole  army  to 
meet  that  force  which  was  known  to  be  moving 
toward  the  mouths  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers  f  The  sequel  proved  that  this  in- 
formation was  correct,  for  not  only  were  the  troops 
occupying  Kentucky  sent  up  the  Cumberland,  but 
large  additions  were  made  to  them  from  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  as  stated  by  prisoners  and  by  the 
official  reports  of  their  own  commanders.  I  could 
not,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  call  for  reenforce- 
ments,  because  the  force  under  General  Johnston 
was  not  strong  enough  to  afford  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  to  hold  the  place.  I  considered  the  place 
illy  chosen,  out  of  position,  and  entirely  indefen- 
sible by  any  reenforcements  which  could  be 
brought  there  to  its  support  It  had  but  thirteen 
guns,  and  it  turned  out  that  but  three  of  these 
were  effective  against  iron-clad  steamers.  I 
thought  the  force  already  there  sufficient  for  sac- 
rifice, as  well  as  enough  to  hold  the  place  until 
Bowling  Green  could  be  evacuated  with  its.  sup- 
plies and  munitions  of  war.  This  I  supposed  to 
be  the  main  object  of  the  movement  to  Donelson, 
and  the  only  good  that  could  be  effected  by  des- 
perately holding  that  post  with  the  entirely  in- 
adequate means  in  hand  for  defence  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

With  a  less  force  than  fifty  thousand  (50,000) 
men,  the  position  at  Fort  Donelson  was,  in  my 

i judgment,  quite  untenable,  and  even  with  that 
brce  it  could  have  been  held  for  only  a  short 
time,  unless  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  (20,000) 
men  was  supporting  it  at  ClarkAVille^  and  twenty- 


five  thousand  (25,000)  more  at  least  had  been 
stationed  at  Nashville.     While  these  were  mr 
own  views  and  opinions,  I  nevertheless  transmit* « 
ted  to  General  Johnston  the  exact  state  of  affiurs 
at  the  Fort  at  every  stage  of  the  conflict 

My  views  and  opinions  upon  the  defence  of  Fort 
Donelson,  and  the  means  of 'Extricating  the  army 
from  the  trap  in  which  necessity,  had  thrown  them 
there,  had  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  General  from  Ctarksville  before  I  received  or- 
ders to  go  to  Fort  Donelson,  bearing  date  twelftii 
of  February.     I  annex  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Claustilu,  Tm.,  Pebnuury  18, 1861. 

General  Johnston: 

Sir  :  There  is  but  little  known  satisfactorily  of 
the  enemy  or  their  movements ;  up  to  ten  o'clock 
last  night  all  was  quiet  as  usual  at  the  Fort  Gen- 
eral Buckner  is  now  there.  I  have  thought  the 
best  disposition  to  make  of  the  troops  on  uds  line 
was  to  concentrate  the  main  force  at  Cumberland 
City — leaving  at  Fort  Donelson  enough  to  make 
all  possible  resistance  to  any  attack  which  may 
be  made  upon  the  Fort,  but  no  more.  The  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Fort  is  such  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  con- 
centrate our  whole  force  there ;  for  if  their  gun- 
boats should  pass  the  Fort  and  command  the  river, 
our  troops  would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by 
a  force  from  the  Tennessee.  In  this  event  their 
road  would  be  open  to  Xashville,  without  any  ob- 
struction whatever.  The  position  at  Cumberland 
City  is  better;  for  there  the  railroad  diverges 
from  the  river,  which  would  afford  some  little  &- 
cility  for  transportation  in  case  of  necessity ;  aniT 
from  thence  the  open  country  southward  toward 
Nashville  is  easily  reached.  Besides,  from  that 
point  we  threaten  the  flank  of  any  force  sent  from 
the  Tennessee  apunst  the  Fort  I  am  making 
every  possible  efhrt  to  concentrate  the  forces  here 
at  Cumberland  City.  I  have  been  in  the  greatest 
dread  ever  since  I  reached  this  place  at  their  scat- 
tered condition.  The  force  is  inadequate  to  de- 
fend a  line  of  forty  miles  in  length,  which  can  be 
attacked  from  three  different  directions.  We  can 
only  be  formidable  by  concentration.  A  strong 
guard  is  all  that  can  be  left  here,  and  this  no 
lon^r  than  your  movement  can  be  made.  I  shall 
begin  to-day,  if  the  engineers  report  favorably,  to 
blockade  the  river  at  the  piers  of  the  raOroad 
bridge.  I  have  taken  up  an  idea  that  a  *^raft*' 
secured  against  this  bridge,  can  render  the  river 
impassable  for  the  gunboats.  If  this  is  possible^ 
it  win  be  an  immense  relief  to  the  movements 
above.  I  am  quite  sure  this  blockade  can  be  made 
at  a  lower  st^^  of  wf  ter ;  but  the  present  stage 
of  water  renders  this  experiment  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, still  I  will  make  every  exertion  to  effect  the 
blockade,  if  possible^  I  received  by  telegraph 
your  authority  to  make  any  disposition  of  the 
troops  which  in  my  judgment  was  best,  and  ao- 
knowledged  it  by  a  despatch  immediately.  I  am 
acting  aooordingly. 

I  am,  Generid,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant 

JoBV  B.  Flotd, 

BrlgadSflr  Qcn«na  0 JLl. 
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Chasge  Secokd. — **  The  failure  of  anj  attempt 
to  save  the  army  bj  evacuating  the  post  when 
found  untenable/* 

•  I  have  been  unfortunate  if  I  have  failed  to  show 
in  my  report  of  the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson  that 
the  nght  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  outside  of 
our  intrenchments,  waa  nothing  but  an  **  attempt 
to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  J'ort^"  which 
the  position  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  al- 
ready rendered  untenable.  In  my  report  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February  I  attempted  to  ex- 
plain why  we  left  our  intrenchments  on  the  fif- 
teenth to  give  battle,  and  the  object  I  had  in  view 
in  doing  so.  I  said :  **  I  had  already  seen  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time 
with  our  inadequate  numbers  and  indefensible  po- 
sition. There  was  no  place  in  our  intrenchments 
but  could  be  reached  by  the  enemy's  artillery 
from  their  boats  or  their  batteries.  It  was  but 
fair  to  infer  that  whilst  they  kept  up  a  sufficient 
fire  upon  our  intrenchments,  to  keep  our  men 
from  sleep  and  prevent  repose,  their  object  was 
merely  to  give  time  to  pass  a  column  above  us  on 
the  river,  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  banks, 
and  thus  to  cut  off  all  our  communications  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  egress.  I  then  saw 
clearly  that  but  one  course  was  left  by  which  a 
rational'  hope  could  be  entertained  of  saving  the 
garrison  or  apart  of  it  •  That  was  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  nis  position  on  pur  left  and  thus  to 
pass  our  people  into  the  open  country  lying  south- 
ward toward  Nashville." 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  the  causes 
of  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  my  report,  it  ob- 
viously became  impossible  to  "  save  the  army  by 
evacuating  the  post"  The  attempt  to  save  the 
army  had  been  made.  I  thought  then,  and  still 
think,  that  a  more  earnest  ** attempt"  could  not 
be  made  by  an  equal  number  of  men  to  accom- 
plish any  enterprise  by  force  of  arms,  ^o  extri- 
cate the  army,  then,  involved  the  necessity  of 
another  battle  that  night,  more  desperate  than 
that  of  the  morning,  because  the  enemy  had  been 
greatly  reenforced,  and  held  their  former  position 
with  fresh  troops.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  hu- 
man exhaustion,  an  end  of  physical  ability  in 
man  to  march  and  fight — however  little  such  a 
contingency  may  seem  possible  to  those  who 
sleep  quietly  upon  soft  beds,  who  fare  sumptuous- 
ly every  day,  and  have  never  tried  the  exposure 
of  protracted  battles  and  hard  campaigns.  This 
point  had  been  reached  by  our  men ;  ^e  conflict, 
toil,  and  excitement  of  unsuspended  battle,  run- 
ning through  eighty-four  hours,  was  enough  to 
wear  out  the  physical  strength  of  any  men ;  es- 
pecially so  when  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
they  were  exposed  to  a  storm  of  sleet,  snow,  and 
continued  frost,  and  opposed  to  a  force  five  or 
six  times  greater  than  their  own,  without  shelter 
or  fire.  Many  of  the  men  had  been  frost-bitten ; 
and  a  great  many  were  so  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  want  of  sleep  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  open 
their  eyes,  standing  on  their  feet,  in  the  face  and 
under  the  l^o  of  the  enemy. 

In  fiict,  the  men  were  totally  out  of  condition 


to  fight  There  were  but  two  roads  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  retire.  If  they  went  by  the  up* 
per  road,  they  would  certainly  have  a  strong  po- 
sition of  the  enemy  to  cut  through,  besides  hav- 
ing to  march  over  the  battle-field  strewn  with 
corpses ;  and  if  they  retired  by  the  lower  roail, 
they  would  have  to  wade  through  water  three 
feet  deep,  which  latter  ordeal  the  medical  direc- 
tor stated  would  be  death  to  more  thajn  half  of 
the  command,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  and  their  physical  prostration.  It  was 
believed  in  council  that  the  army  could  not  retire 
without  sacrificing  three  fourths  of  it  The  con- 
sultation which  took  place  among  the  officers  on 
^e  night  of  the  fifteenth  was  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  further  struggle  could  be  maintained,  and.it 
was  resolved  in  the  negative  unconditionally  and 
emphatically.  General  Buckner,  whose  imme- 
diate command  was  the  largest  in  the  Fort^  was 
positive  and  unequivocal  in  his  opinion  that  the 
fight  could  not  be  renewed.  I  confess  that  I  was 
myself  strongly  influenced  by  this  opinion  of 
General  Buckner ;  for  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  offi- 
cer in  whose  superior  military  ability,  clear  dis-. 
criminating  judgment,  in  whose  calm,  unflinching 
courage  and. unselfish  patriotism  I  more  fully 
confide  than  in  his.  The  loss  to  the  Confedera- 
cy of  so  able,  brave,  and  accomplished  a  soldier 
is  irreparable. 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  men,  I  thought  that  but  few  of  them  were  in 
condition  to  encounter  a  night  conflict  So  the 
plan  of  renewing  the  battle  was  abandoned ;  and 
thus  the  necessity  pf  surrender  'was  presented. 
All  agreed  that  the  necessity  existed.  That  con- 
clusion having  been  reached,  nothing  remained 
but  to  consider  the  manner  of  it  \  and  that  is  fully 
set  forth  in  my  former  report 

The  thurd  charge  is :  "  Why  they  abandoned 
the  command  to  their  inferior  officer,  instead  of 
executing  themselves  whatever  measure  was 
deemed  proper  for  the  entire  army." 

The  ** abandonment  of  command"  here  im- 
puted, I  suppose  to  mean  the  act  of  transferring 
to  General  Buckner,  who  was  willing  to  execute 
it,  the  performance  of  the  formalities  of  surren- 
der. The  surrender  was  a  painful  and  inexora- 
ble necessity,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and 
not  a  ^*  measure  deemed  proper  for  the  entire 
army."  On  the  contrary,  my  proposition  to  take 
away  as  large  a  portion  of  the  forces  as  possible 
met,  I  am  sure,  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
council.  One  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  make  this  transfer  to  General  Buckner  was  in  « 
order  that  I  might  be  untrammelled  in  the  effort 
I  was  determined  to  make  to  extricate  as  many 
of  the  command  as  possible  from  the  Fort,  to 
which  object  I  devoted  myself  during  the  night 
of  the  fifteenth.  So  that  I  accomplished  the  fact 
of  bringing  off  troops  from  the  position,  I  thought 
little  of  the  manner  of  doing  so.  All  possibility  ot 
further  fighting  was  over.  Not  another  gun  was 
to  be  fired ;  no  personal  risk  was  to  be  incurred ; 
certain  and  absolute  freedom  from  all  personal 
danger  was  secured  to  those  who  surrendered. 
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Further  danger,  conflict,  and  toil  could  bofiill 
those  only  who  should  attempt  to  escape,  and 
those  I  choso  to  lead. 

Nothing  was  to  be  done  hj  those  who  remained 
but  to  hoist  the  white  flag  and  surrender.  This 
I  would  not  do,  for  the  ** measure**  of  surrender 
had  not  been  thought  of  by  myself  or  any  officer 
present  in  the  council  as  one  proper  for  the  **  en- 
tire army."  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  unquestion- 
able principle  of  military  action,  that  in  case  of 
disaster  it  is  better  to  save  a  part  of  a  command 
than  to  lose  the  whole.  The  alternative  proposi- 
tion which  I  adopted  in  preference  to  surrender- 
ing the  **  entire  army/'  was  to  make  my  way  out 
of  the  beleaguered  camp  with  such  men  as  were^ 
still  able  to  make  another  struggle,  if  it  oould  be 
aooomplished ;  and  if  it  could  not  be,  then  to  take 
any  consequences  that  did  not  involve  a  surren- 
der. 

The  filth  charge  is :  *^  Upon  what  principle  a 
sdection  was  made  of  particular  troops,  being 
certain  r^ments  of  the  senior  GeneraFs  brigade, 
to  wboise  use  all  tiie  transportaticm  on  hand  was 
appropriated.'' 

The  answer  to  this  charge  leads  direotly  to 
that  of  the  fourth,  and  I  therefore  respond  nr&t 
to  this.  I  presume  it  is  well  established  that  a 
senior  General  can  select  any  troops  under  com- 
mand for  any  service  or  purpose  or  plan  he  may 
choose  to  execute ;  and  if  the  means  were  offered 
of  extricating  only  a  portion  of  men  from  a  gene- 
ral surrender,  I  presume  the  selection  of  this 
portion  would  rest  with  him  rather  than  with 
any  other  person  or  persons. »  This  would  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  in  question,  if  I 
chose  to  rely  upon  it,  which  I  do  not  My  real 
answer  I  will  give  fully.  It  is  untrue  that  *'all 
the  transportation  on  hand  was  appropriated  to 
certain  regiments  of  the  senior  GeneraFs  brigade.*' 
It  is  untrue  that  a  selection  was  made  of  ^*  parti- 
cular troops."  I  am  sure  that  quite  as  many 
men  belonging  to  other  brigades  were  provided 
with  ^*  means  of  escape,"  **by  the  UtmsportaUon 
on  hand,"  as  were  of  the  senior  General's  brigade. 

Late  at  night  it  was  ascertained  that  two  steam- 
boats would  probably  reach  the  landing  before 
daylight  Then  I  determined  to  let  Colonel  For- 
rest's cavalry  proceed  on  their  march  by  the 
river  road,  which  was  impassable  for  any  thing 
but  cavalry,  on  account  of  the  backwater  and 
overflow,  whilst  I  would  remain  behind  and  en- 
deavor to  get  away  as  many  men  as  possible  by 
the  boats.  The  boats  came  a  short  time  before 
.daylight,  when  I  hastened  to  the  river  and  began 
to  ferry  the  men  over  to  the  opposite  shore  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  men  were  taken  on  indiscriminately  as 
they  came  to  the  boats ;  but  in  the  first  instance 
more  of  the  ** senior  General's  brigade"  were 
p'esent  than  of  other  troops,  from  Siis  circum- 
stance, namely :  That  when  I  determined  not  to 
surrender,  I  caused  my  brigade  to  be  drawn  up 
in  line  and  to  await  my  final  preparation  for  a 
forward  movement  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  as  they  wen"  nearest  the  left  flanl^  where 


the  fight  would  first  begin,  so  likewise  were  Ihey 
nearest  to  the  river  landing.  From  this  .circum- 
stance it  happened  that  the  troops  from  my  im- 
mecBate  command  were  among  the  first  to  enter 
the  boats ;  but  all  the  men  from  all  portions  of 
the  army,  who  were  present  and  could  be  gotten 
on  board,  were  taken  indiscriminately  as  Cu*  as  I 
had  any  knowledge.  No  man  of  the  army  was 
excluded  to  make  room  for  my  brigade.  On  the 
contrary,  all  who  came  were  taken  on  board,  un- 
til some  time  after  daylight,  when  I  received  & 
message  fi*om  General  Buckner  that  any  further 
delay  at  the  wharf  would  certainly  cause  the  loss 
of  the  boat  with  all  on  board.  Such  was  the 
want  of  all  order  and  discipliae  by  this  time  on 
shore,  that  a  wild  rush  was  made  at  the  boat^ 
which  the  captain  said  would  swamp  her  unless 
he  pushed  off  immediately.  This  was  done,  and 
about  sunrise  the  boat-on  whidb  I  was,  (the  other 
having  gone,)  left  the  shore  and  steered  up  the 
river.  Bv  this  *^ precise  mode"  I  effected  my 
**  escape,'  and  after  leaving  the  whar(  the  de> 
partment  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  I  encoun- 
tered no  dangers  whatever  fi'om  the  enemy. 

I  had  announced  in  council  my  determination 
to  take  my  own  Imgade  and  attempt  a  retreat ; 
and  this,  I  presume,  is  what  is  referred  to  in  tiie 
charge  of  "selecting  certain  regiments  of  the  am- 
nwr  General's  brigade."  I  "  selected  "  this  com« 
mand  because  they  had  been  with  me  in  the  most 
trying  service  for  seven  months,  had  been  repeat- 
edly under  fire,  had  been  exposed  to  every  hard- 
ship incident  to  a  campaign,  had  never  on  any 
occasion  flinched  or  faltered,  had  never  uttered  ml 
complaint ;  and  I  knew  were  to  be  relied  on  fiar 
any  enterprise  that  could  be  accomplished.  In 
announcing  this  intention,  it  was  &r  fit>m  my 
purpose  to  exclude  any  troops  who  might  think 
proper,  or  might  be  physically  able,  to  join  tarn 
in  makii\g  the  movement 

The  sixth  chai^ge  is:  "A  particular  designatieR 
of  the  regiments  saved,  and  the  r^ments  aban* 
doned,  which  formed  part  of  the  senior  General's 
brigade." 

My  brigade  consisted  of  the  Thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteers,  the  Fiftieth  regiment 
Vii^nia  volunteers,  the  B'ifty-first  regiment  Vir> 
ginia  volunteers,  the  Fifty-sixth  regiment  Virgi- 
nia volunteers,  and  the  Twentieth  regiment  Mis- 
sissippi volunteers.  No  one  of  these  regiments 
was  either  wholly  saved  or  wholly  left.  I  could 
obtain  no  reports  from  regiments  until  I  arrived 
at  Murfreesboro.  There  our  morning  reports 
show  the  aggregate  of  each  regiment  present,  re- 
spectively, to  have  been  of  the  Thirty-sixth  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteers,  two  hundred  and  for^- 
three ;  Fiftieth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five ;  Fifty-first  regiment  Vir» 

finia  volunteers,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four; 
ifty-sixth  regiment  Virginia  volunteers,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four ;  the  Twentieth  regiment 
Mississippi  volunteers  handed  in  no  report  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  what  there  was  of  it  was  or- 
dered away  by  General  Johnston ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  their  morning  r^>ort  will  show  over 
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three  hundred  (300)  as  present  These  reports 
were  made  before  those  who  had  been  ferried 
over  the  river  at  Donelson  had  come  up. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  from  each  of 
these  regiments  were  '^  saxed,'*  and  many  of  each 
were  left  behind.  Of  my  own  brigade,  a  great 
many  who  were  left  efifected  their  escape  by  every 
means  they  could  conunand,  and  joined  their  re- 
gimeiits  and  companies,  except  the  Twentieth  re- 

Siment  Mississippi  volunteers,  which,  by  General 
ohnston's  order,  were  detached  and  sent  home 
to  recruit  This  regiment,  at  the  last  accounts  I 
had  of  it,  immediately  after  the  fight  of  Fort 
Dondson,  numbered,  as  already  stated,  about 
three  hundred  (800)  men ;  but  I  have  no  accurate 
information  of  the  subject  The  loss  I  felt  most 
seriously  was  that  of  my  three  artillery  companies 
of  Virgmia  troops,  so  remarkable  for  their  effi- 
ciency and  real  gallantry,  who  had  followed  me 
so  faithfiilly  throughout  my  service  in  Virginia, 
and  who  fought  so  bravely  during  the  whole  of 
the  trying  conflict  at  Donelson. 
I  am,  very  respectfuDy,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Floyd, 

[Copy.]  Brigadkr-GciMnlO.  &  A. 

Fbtee  Otby, 

Amlrtant  A^JutanVGenwal. 


Doc.  79. 


MESSAGE    OF   JEFFERSON   DAVIS, 

DELIVBRED  FBBRUART  25,  1862.* 

To  the  Senats  and  Home  qf  Repre$entativea  qf 

the  Confederate  States  : 

In  obedience  to  the  constitutional  provision 
requiring  the  President  from  time  to  time  to  give 
to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient,  I  have  to  communicate  that,  since  my 
message  at  the  last  session  of  the  Provisional 
Congress,  events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
government  had  attempted  more  than  it  had 
power  successfully  to  achieve.  Hence  in  the  ef- 
fort to  protect  by  our  arms  the. whole*  territory 
of  the  confederate  States,  seaboard  and  inland, 
we  have  been  so  exposed  as  recently  to  encoun- 
ter serious  disasters. 

When  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  the  States 
comprising  it  were,  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  pursuits  and  a  misplaced  confidence  in  their 
former  associates,  to  a  great  extent  destitute  of 
the  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  so 

figantic  a  scale  as  that  which  it  has  attained, 
'he  work-shops  and  artists  were  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  Northern  States,  and  one  of  the  first 
duties  which  devolved  upon  this  government  was 
to  establish  the  necessary  manufactories,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  obtain,  by  purchase  from 
abroad,  as  far  as  practicable,  whatever  was  re- 
quired for  the  public  defence.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  effect  both  these  ends,  and,  though 

*  The  flri t  MesMjire  of  Joffcnoa  Darii  to  the  **  permaii«at 
iJpHgiiM of  Um rtbtl '" 
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the  results  have  not  equalled  our  hopes,  it  is 
believed  that  an  impartial  judgment  will,  upon 
full  investigation,  award  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  government  credit  for  having  done 
all  which  human  power  and  foresight  enabled 
them  to  accomplish.  The  valor  and  devotion  of 
the  people  have  not  only  sustained  the  efforts  of 
the  government,  but  have  gone  far  to  support  its 
deficiencies. 

The  active  state  of  military  preparations  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  April  last,  the  date  when 
our  agents  first  went  abroad,  interpose  unavoida* 
ble  deltas  in  ihe  procurement  of  arms,  and  the 
want  of  a  navy  has  greatly  impeded  our  eflbrt^ 
to  import  military  supplies  of  lUl  sorts. 

I  have  hoped  for  several  days  to  receive  offi- 
cial reports  in  relation  to  our  discomfiture  at 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 
Th«y  have  not  yet  reached  me,  and  I  am,  there* 
fore,  unable  to  communicate  to  you  such  informa* 
tion  of  the  late  events  and  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  them  as  would  enable  me  to  make 
recommendations  founded  upon  the  changed  con- 
dition which  they  have  produced.  Enough  is 
known  of  the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island  to 
make  us  feel  that  it  was  deeply  humiliating,  how- 
ever  imperfect  may  have  been  the  preparations 
for  defence.  The  hope  is  still  entertuned  that 
our  reported  losses  at  Fort  Donelson  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  only 
unwilling  but  unable  to  believe  that  a  large  army 
of  our  people  have  surrendered  without  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  cut  their  way  through  the  investing 
forces,  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers, 
and  to  endeavor  to  make  a  junction  with  other 
divisions  of  the  army.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
that  exact  information  which  can  only  be  afford- 
ed by  official  reports,  it  would  be  premature  to 
pass  judgment,  and  my  own  is  reserved,  as  I 
trust  yours  will  be,  until  that  information  is  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  mean  time,  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  throw  forward  reenforcements  to  the 
armies  at  the  positions  threatened,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  bitter  disappointments  we  have 
borne,  by  nerving  the.  people  to  still  greater  ex- 
ertions, will  speedily  secure  results  more  accord* 
ant  with  our  just  expectations,  and  as  favorable 
to  our  cause  as  those  which  marked  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  war. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  will  exhibit  the  mass  of  resources  for  Uie 
conduct  of  the  war  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  accumulate,  notwithstanding  the  very  serious 
difficulties  against  which  we  have  contended. 
They  afford  cheering  hope  that  our  resources, 
limited  as  the^  were  at  the  banning  of  the  con- 
test, will,  durmg  its  progress,  become  devdoped 
to  such  an  extent  as  fuily  to  meet  our  future 
wants. 

The  policy  of  enlistment  for  short  terms, 
against  which  I  have  steadily  contended  fi-om 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, contributed  in  no  immaterial  degree  to  the 
recent  reverses  which  we  have  suffered,  and  even 
now  renders  it  difficult  to  furnish  you  an  acourata 
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Btatement  of  the  anny.  When  the  war  first 
broke  out,  many  of  our  people  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  persuaded  that  it  would  be  long  or  seri- 
ous. It  was  not  deemed  possible  that  anv  thing 
BO  insane  as  a  persistent  attempt  to  subjugate 
these  States  could  be  made;  stdl  less  that  the 
delusion  would  so  iar  prevail  as  to  give  to  the 
war  the  vast  proportions  which  it  has  assumed. 
The  people,  incredulous  of  a  long  war,  were  natu- 
rally averse  to  long  enlistmento,  and  the  early 
legislation  of  Congress  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  obtain  volunteers  for  a  greater  period  than 
twelve  months.  Now  that  it  has  become  proba- 
ble that  the  war  will  be  continued  through  a  se- 
ries of  years,  our  high-spirited  and  gallant  sol- 
diers, while  generally  reenlisting,  are,  from  the 
fact  of  having  entered  the  service  for  a  shoct 
term,  compelled,  in  many  instances,  to  go  home 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
families  during  their  prolonged  absence. 

The  quotas  of  new  regiments  for  the  war, 
called  for  from  the  different  States,  are  in  rapid 
progress  of  organization.  The  whole  body  of 
new  levies  and  re^nlisted  men  will  probably  be 
ready  in  the  ranks  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of 
our  forces  in  the  field.  They  may  in  general 
terms  be  stated  at  four  hundred  regiments  of 
infantry,  with  a  proportionate  force  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  details  of  which  will  be  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  deem 
it  proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  furloughs  and  reSnlistments  in  progress  for 
the  last  month  had  so  far  disorganized  and  weak- 
ened our  forces  as  to  impair  our  ability  for  suc- 
cessful defence ;  but  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
that  this  evil,  which  I  had  foreseen  and  was 
powerless  to  prevent,  may  now  be  said  to  be 
substantially  at  an  end,  and  that  we  shall  not 
again  during  the  war  be  exposed  to  seeing  our 
s&ength  diminished  by  this  fruitful  cause  of  dis- 
aster— short  enlistments. 

The  people  of  the  confederate  States,  being 
principally  engird  in  agricultural  pursuits,  were 
unprovided  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  ships,  ship-yards,  materials  for  ship-build- 
ing, or  skilled  mechanics  and  seamen  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  the  prompt  creation  of  a  navy 
a  practical  task,  even  if  the  required  appropria- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  Notwith- 
standing our  very  limited  resources,  however, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  will  exhibit  to  you  a 
satisfactory  proportion  in  preparation  and  cer- 
tainty of  early  completion,  of  vessels  of  a  num- 
ber and  class  on  which  we  may  confidently  rely 
for  testing  the  vaunted  control  of  the  enemy 
over  our  waters. 

This  financial  system  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  your  predecessors  has  proved  adequate  to 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  the  government,  not- 
withstanding the  unexpected  and  very  large  in- 
crease of  expenditures  resulting  from  the  great 
augmentation  in  the  necessary  means  of  defence. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  that  we  liave  no  float- 


ing debt;  that  the  credit  of  the  government  ta 
unimpaired;  and  that  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  government  for  the  year  has  been,  in  round 
numbers,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars — ^less  than  one  third  of  the  sum  wasted 
by  the  enemy  in  his  vain  effort  to  conquer  us; 
less  than  the  value  of  single  article  of  export-* 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  will 
show  the  condition  of  that  department  to  b« 
steadily  improving,  its  revenues  increasing,  and 
already  aflEbcding  the  assurance  that  it  will  ba 
self-sustaining  at  the  date  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, while  affording  ample  mail  fiiicilltiea  for 
the  peopla 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  indndes . 
the  Patent  Office  and  Public  Printing,  some 
legislative  provision  will  be  required,  which  will 
be  specifically  stated  in  the  report  of  the  head 
of  that  department  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  duty  of  organizing  a  Supremo 
Court  of  the  confederate  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 

I  refer  you  to  my  message,  communicated  to 
the  Provisional  Congress  in  Novemb^  last,  for 
such  further  information  touching  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  as  it  might  be  uscftil  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  the  short  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed  not  having  produced  any  material  changes 
in  that  condition  other  than  those  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  cordially  welcome  representa* 
tives  who,  recently  chosen  by  the  people,  are 
fully  imbued  with  their  views  and  feelings,  and 
can  so  ably  advise  me  as  to  the  needful  provi- 
sions for  the  public  service.  I  assure  you  of  my 
hearty  codperation  in  all  your  efforts  for  the 
common  welfare  of  the  country. 

Jbppbrson  Davis. 


Doc.  80. 


SECESSION  IN  EUROPK 

OORRESPONDENOE  BVTWEEN  THIS  REBEL  COMMISSION 
EBB  AND  EARL  RUS8ELU 

15  Half-Mooic  Stkut,  ) 
LoKiK»,  Aagust  14,  IMl.     f 

The  undersigned,  as  your  lordship  has  already, 
on  two  occasions,  been  verbally  and  unofficialy 
informed,  were  appointed,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March  last,  a  commission  to  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  by  the  President  of  the 
confederate  States  of  America. 

The  undersigned  were  instructed  to  represent 
to  your  lordship  that  seven  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  late  American  Union,  for  just  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
the  great  principle  of  self-government,  had  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  that  Union  and  formed  a 
Confederacy,  which  they  had  styled  the  "  Con- 
federate States  of  America.**  They  were  further 
instructed  to  ask  her  Majesty's  government  to 
recognize  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  new 
power  in  the  world,  and  also  to  inform  it  tfail 
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ihtj  mm  fully  empowered  to  negotiate  with  it  ft 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  narigation. 

At  an  early  day  after  the  arriTal  of  the  under* 
signed  in  London,  at  an  informal  interriew  whieh 
your  lordahip  was  pleased  to  accord  them,  they 
informed  your  lordship  of  the  object  of  their  mis^ 
fiion,  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  your  lord- 
ship tiiat  the  action  of  Ihe  seTen  confederate 
States  had  heen  based  upon  repeated  attempts 
on  Uie  part  of  the  Federu  QoyemaErant,  and  of 
many  of  the  more  Northern  States  which  com- 
posed tiie  late  Union,  during  a  series  of  yean 
which  extended  over  near  half  a  oentory,  to  tule 
the  people  of  the  Southern  section  of  that  Union 
by  means  of  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power,  and  that  secession  from  that  Unton  had 
oeen  resorted  to  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  seced- 
ii^  States,  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  soring 
the  liberties  which  their  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions  were  designed  to  secure  to  themu  They 
Idao  endearored  to  place  before  yonr  lordship 
satiBfactory  evidence  that  the  justice  of  this  great 
moTement  upon  the  part  of  the  Ootkm  Mtes 
was  BO  palpable  that  it  would  be  indorsed  by 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern  States  whi(» 
were  then  adhering  to  the  Union,  which  wottld 
sooner  or  later  become  conyineed  that  the  8eenr> 
ity  of  Uietr  rights  could  only  be  maintained  by 
pursuing  the  like  process  of  secession  from  m 
late  Federal  Union,  and  accession  to  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  confederate  States 
of  America. 

They  were  especially  desirous  of  conTincix^ 
your  lordship,  ami  laid  before  your  knrdsfaip  rea- 
sons tor  their  behalf-  that  the  people  of  the  se- 
ceding States  had  violated  no  principle  of  allegi- 
ance in  their  act  of  secession,  but  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  true  to  that  high  duty  which  all  citizens 
owe  to  that  sovereignty  which  is  the  supreme 
fount  of  power  in  a  state,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  particular  form  of  government  under  which 
they  live;  they  were  careful  to  show  to  your 
lordship,  however,  that  the  idea  of  American 
sovereignty  was  diiferent  from  that  entertained 
in  Great  ftitaln  and  Europe;  that  whereas  in  the 
great  Eastern  hemisphere  ^nerally  sovereignty 
was  deemed  to  exist  in  the  government,  tm 
founders  of  the  North  American  States  had  sol- 
emnly declared^  and  upon  that  declaration  had 
built  up  American  institutions,  that  *^Qovem- 
ments  were  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  those  ends,  (security  to  life,  liberty 
■ad  the  pursuit  of  happiness,)  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
m  new  government" 

In  connection  with  this  view,  the  undersigned 
explained  to  your  lordship  the  unity,  the  delib- 
eration, the  moderation,  and  regard  for  personal 
and  pnbiic  right,  the  ab{4ence  of  undue  popular 
oominotion  during  the  process  of  secession,  the 
daily  and  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws  in 
every  department  of  justice,  all  of  which  were 
distinguishing  features  of  this  gnoid  movement 


country  over  which  the  confederate  States  exer- 
cised jurisdiction,  producing,  in  ample  quantity, 
every  variety  of  cereal  necessary  to  the  support 
of  fteir  inhabitants,  the  great  value  of  the  pro- 
duets  of  cotton  and  tobacco  ^wn  by  them,  the 
number  and  character  of  their  people ;  and  thor 
submitted  to  yout*  lordship  that  all  of  these  po 
litkal  and  material  fiicts  demonstrated  to  the 
natioiis  of  the  ^orid  that  the  action  of  the  con 
federate  States  of  America  was  not  that  of  rebels, 
aut$eet  to  be  dealt  with  as  traitors  and  pirates 
by  their  eoemy,  but  the  dignified  and  solemn 
conduct  of  a  belligerent  pow«r,  struggling,  with 
wisdom  and  enei^,  to  assume  a  place  among  the 
great  statea  of  the  civilized  world,  upon  a  broad 
and  just  principle  iriiidi  eoramended  itself  to  tiiat 
wifrld's  respect 

The  undersigned  have  witnessed  with  pleasure 
that  the  views  whieh^  in  their  first  interview, 
they  pressed  upon  your  lordship  as  to  the  un* 
doubted  right  of  the  oonMerate  States,  under 
the  law  of  natioDS,  to  b6  treated  as  a  belligerent 
power,  and  the  monstroiis  asser^on  of  the  Gov* 
eminent  at  Washington  of  its  right  to  treat  their 
citiaens  found  m  arms  upon  land  or  sea  as  rebels 
and  pitates,  have  met  with  the  concurrence  of  her 
Majesty's  govemmenit ;  asd  that  the  moral  weight 
of  thie  great  and  Ohristiaa  people  has  he^ti  thus 
thrown  into  ttie  scde  to  jprevent  tiie  barbarous 
and  inhuman  spectacle  tit  war  between  citizens 
so  hiteiy  claiming  a  common  country,  conducted 
upon  princi>1eB  whidi  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  the  age  in  which  we  liv6. 

The  people  of  the  confederate  States  are  an  ag- 
ricultuhd,  not  a  manuf^turing  or  commercial 
peopltL  They  own  but  few  ships.  Hence  there 
has  been  not  the  least  necessity  for  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  issue  letters  of  marqua 
The  people  of  the  confederate  States  have  but 
few  ships,  and  not  much  commerce  upon  which 
such  private  armed  vessels  could  operate.  The 
commodities  produced  in  the  confederate  States 
are  such  as  the  world  needs  more  than  any  other, 
and  &e  nations  of  the  earth  have  heretofore  sent 
their  ships  to  our  wharves,  and  there  the  mer- 
chants buy^and  receive  our  cotton  and  tobacco. 

But  it  is  fiff  otherwise  with  tibe  people  of  the 
present  United  State&  ^^^  *<«  ft  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  people.  They  do  a  large  part 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Their  ships 
and  commerce  affinrd  them  the  sinews  of  war  and 
keep  their  industry  afloat  To  cripple  this  indus- 
try and  commerce,  to  destroy  their  ships  or  cause 
them  to  be  dismantled  and  tied  up  to  their  rotting 
whsrves,  are  legitimate  objects  and  means  of 
warfare. 

Having  no  navy,  no  commercial  marine  out  of 
which  to  improvise  public  armed  vessels  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  confederate  States  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  issuance  of  letters  of 
marque,  a  mode  of  warfare  as  fully  and  clearly  re- 
cognized by  the  law  and  usages  of  nations  as  any 
other  arm  of  war,  and  most  assuredly  more  hu- 
mane and  more  civilized  in  its  practice  than  that 
which  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  march 


They  expatiated  upon  the  great  extent  of  fertile  I  of  the  troops  <^  the  Govemutent  of  tiie  United 
S.  D.  80. 
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States  upon  the  soil  and  among;  the  villages  of 
Viipnia. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  practical 
working  of  the  rule  that  forbids  the  entry  of  the 
public  and  priv^ate  armed  vessels  of  either  party 
into  British  ports  with  prizes  operates  exclusively 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  legitimate  mode  of 
warfare  by  the  confederate  States,  while  it  is,  to  a 
great  degree,  a  practical  protection  to  the  com- 
merce and  ships  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  interview  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
in  one  of  a  similar  character,  held  between  your 
lordship  and  the  undersigned  at  a  later  date,  the 
updersigned  were  fully  aware  of  the  relations  of 
amity  existing  between  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government  and  that  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  into  which  these  relations 
might  be  thrown  if  her  Majesty  should  choose  to 
recognize  the  nationality  of  the  confederate  States 
of  America,  before  some  decided  exhibition  of  abil* 
ity  upon  the  part  of  the  government  of  those 
States  to  maintain  itself  had  been  shown.  There- 
fore they  did  nqit  deem  it  advisable  to  urge  her 
Majesty  s  government  to  an  immediate  decision 
npon  so  grave  a  question,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  a  presentation  of  the  cause  of  their 
government,  and  have  quietly  waited  upon  events 
to  justify  all  that  they  had  said,  with  the  hope 
that  her  Majesty's  government  would  soon  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  sense  of  justice, 
the  same  view  of  duty  under  the  law  of  nations, 
which  caused  it  to  recognize  the  defkcU^  govern- 
ment of  Texas  while  yet  a  superior  Mexican  army 
was  contending  for  suprenuur^  upon  its  soil,  the 
de  f€keto  governments  of  the  South- American  re- 
publics while  Spain  still  persisted  in  claiming  to 
be  their  sovereign,  and  the  de  facto  governments 
of  Greece,  of  Belgium,  and  Itidy,  would  induce  it 
to  recognize  the  government  of  the  confederate 
States  of  America  upon  the  happening  of  events 
exhibiting  a  de^p-seatcd  and  abiding  confidence 
that  success  will  attend  their  efforts.  At  all 
events,  reconstruction  of  the  Union  is  an  impos- 
sibility. The  brief  history  of  the  past  confirms 
them  in  this  belief. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
confederate  States  in  February  last,  and  since  Mr. 
Lincoln  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  commenced  preparing  his  ag- 
gressive policy  against  the  confederated  States,  the 
moral  weight  of  their  position  and  cause,  aided  by 
the  constitutional  action  and  policy  of  the  new 
President  and  his  cabinet,  have  caused  four 
other  great  States,  namely,  Virginia,  North-Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  containing 
about  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  covering  an  extent  of  valuable 
territory  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Spain — ^to 
secede  from  the  late  Union  and  join  the  confed- 
erate States  t  while  the  inhabitants  of  three  other 
powerful  S<aM3.i — ^namely,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri — are  now  agitated  by  the  throes  of 
revolution,  and  a  large  part  of  them  are  rising  in 
arms  to  resist  the  military  despotism  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  so  ruthlessly, 
and  ia  such  utter  jperversion  of  the  provisions  of 


that  instrument^  imposed  upon  them.  The  under* 
signed  have  also  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  even  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  part  of  the  people  have  proclaimed  open 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  unconstitutional  and 
despotic  government,  while  in  several  others  pub- 
lic assemblies  and  their  legislatures  have  con- 
demned the  war  as  subversive  of  the  Constitution. 
In  addition  to  these  striking  evidences  of  the  in- 
creased strength  of  the  confederate  States,  and  of 
great  internal  weakness  and  division  in  Mr.  Lin* 
coin's  government,  the  undersigned  can  proudly 
and  confidently  point  to  the  unity  which  exists 
among  the  people  of  the  eleven  confederate  States, 
with  the  solitary  and  ununportant  exception  of 
the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  Viipnia,  lyins^ 
between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  ]£ 
most  exclusively  by  Northern  emigrants.  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  have  been  enter- 
tained among  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  policy  of  secession,  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  unconstitutional  causes  which 
led  to  it,  and  often,  by  a  fair  decision  at  the  polls, 
by  the  majority  in  favor  of  secession  as  the  means 
of  expressing  their  liberties,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  at  once  yielded  all  objections,  and  are  now 
engaged  with  their  wealth  and  their  persons  in 
the  most  patriotic  exertions  to  uphold  their  gov- 
ernment in  the  course  of  independence  which  had 
been  decided  upon. 

Whatever  tribute  of  admiration  may  be  yield- 
ed for  the  present  to  the  people  who  submit  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  usurping  government,  for  energy 
displayed  in  raising  and  organizing  an  immense 
army  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  the  yoke  of  that 
government  upon  a  people  who  are  struggling  for 
the  inestimable  right  of  governing  themselves  in 
order  to  a  preservation  of  their  liberties,  a  just 
and  impartial  history  will  award  to  the  people  of 
the  confederate  States  an  unmixed  admiration  for 
an  effort  which,  in  the  space  of  six  months,  has 
thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  usurper ;  has  or- 
ganized a  new  government,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  personal  and  public  liberty ;  has  put  that 
government  into  operation ;  has  raised,  organized, 
and  armed  an  army  sufficient  to  meet  and  defeat 
in  a  fair  field,  and  drive  in  ignominious  flight  from 
that  field,  the  myriads  of  invaders  which  the  re- 
puted first  general  of  the  age  deemed  fit  to  crush 
what  he  termed  a  rebellion. 

The  undersigned  call  your  lordship's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government,  though 
possessed  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  more  numer- 
ous population,  of  the  credit  due  to  a  recognized 
Government  of  long  continuance,  of  the  entire 
navy  of  the  late  Union,  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
take a  jingle  fortification  of  which  the  confeder- 
ate States  possessed  themselves ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  driven  out  firom  a  mighty  fortress 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  from  several  forts  on  the 
western  frontier  by  the  confederate  arms ;  that 
it  has  not  been  able  to  advance  more  than  five 
miles  into  the  territory  of  any  of  the  confederate 
States,  where  there  was  any  serious  attempt  to 
prevent  it ;  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  three  great 
States  of  the  Union  by  insurrection.    Even  al 
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sea,  upon  which  the  Government  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
possesses  undisputed  sway,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  make  an  effectual  blockade  of  a  single  port 
but  those  which  find  an  outlet  through  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay ;  vessels  of  every  class,  pub- 
Kc  and  private,  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the 
confederate  States,  and  traders,  having^  found 
their  way  in  and  out  of  every  other  port  at  which 
the  attempt  has  been  made. 

In  every  thine  that  constitutes  the  material  of 
war,  thus  far  the  confederate  States  have  sup- 
plied themselves  from  their  own  resources,  un- 
aided by  that  free  intercourse  with  the  world 
which  has  been  open  to  the  United  States.  Men, 
arms,  munitions  of  war  of  every  description,  have 
been  supplied  in  ample  abundance  to  defeat  all 
attempts  to  successfully  invade  our  borders. 
Money  has  been  obtained  in  the  confederate 
States  in  sufficient  quantity.  Every  loan  that 
has  been  put  upon  the  market  has  been  taken  at 
and  above  par,  and  the  undersigned  but  state 
the  universal  impression  and  belief  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  confed- 
erate States  that,  tio  matter  what  may  be  the  de- 
mand for  means  to  defend  their  country  against 
invasion,  sufficient  resources  of  every  character, 
and  sufficient  patriotism  to  furnish  them,  exist 
within  the  confederate  States  for  that  purpose. 

The  undersigned  are  aware  that  an  impression 
has  prevailed,  even  in  what  may  be  termed  well- 
informed  circles  in  Europe,  that  the  slaveholding 
States  are  poor,  and  notable  to  sustain  a  prolonged 
conflict  with  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
North.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  this 
idea  is  grossly  erroneous ;  and,  considering  the 
importance  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  rel- 
ative resources  of  the  two  contending  powers,  in 
resolving  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  South  to 
maintain  its  position,  your  lordship  will  pardon 
a  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  of  1850,  the 
last  authentic  exposition  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
which  is  appended  to  this  communication.  The 
incontestable  truths  exhibited  in  that  article  prove 
that  the  confederate  States  possess  the  elements 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  capable  not  only 
of  clothing,  feeding,  and  defending  themselves, 
but  also  of  clothing  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
under  the  benign  influence  of  peace  and  free 
•trade. 

The  undersigned  are  also  aware  that  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  so  universally  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land has  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  forming  friendly 
public  relations  with  a  government  recognizing 
the  slavery  of  a  part  of  the  human  race.  The 
question  of  the  morality  of  slavery  is  not  for  the 
undersigned  to  discuss  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  authors  of  the  American  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence found  the  African  race  in  the  colonies 
to  be  slaves,  both  by  colonial  and  English  law, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations.  Those  great  and 
good  men  left  that  fact  and  the  responsibility  for 
its  existence  where  they  found  it;  and  thus  find- 
ing that  there  were  two  distinct  races  in  the  col- 
onies, one  free  and  capable  of  maintaining  their 
fre^om,  the  other  slave,  and,  in  their  opinion, 


unfitted  to  enter  upon  that  contest,  and  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  tiicy  made  their  famous  declara- 
tion of  freedom  for  the  white  race  alone.  They 
eventually  planned  and  put  in  operation,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  two  plans  of  government, 
both  resting  upon  that  great  and  recognized  dis- 
tinction between  the  white  and  the  black  m^, 
and  perpetuating  that  distinction  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  government  they  framed,  which 
they  declared  to  be  framed  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity ;  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, **  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

The  wisdom  of  that  course  is  not  a  matter  for 
discussion  with  foreign  nations.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  thus  were  the  great  American  institutions 
framed,  and  thus  have  they  remained  unchanged 
to  this  day.  It  was  from  no  fear  that  the  slaves 
would  be  liberated  that  secession  took  place. 
The  very  party  in  power  has  proposed  to  guar- 
antee slavery  for  ever  in  the  States,  if  the  South 
would  but  remain  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
message  proposes  no  freedom  td  the  slave,  but 
announces  subjection  of  his  owner  to  the  will  of 
the  Union,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the 
North.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  at  Washington  passed 
resolutions  that  the  war  is  only  waged  in  order 
to  enforce  that  (pro-slavery)  Constitution,  and  to 
uphold  the  laws,  (many  of  them  pro-slavery,')  and 
out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  votes  in  the 
lower  house,  they  received  all  but  two,  and  in  the 
Senate,  all  but  one  vote.  As  the  army  com- 
menced its  march,  the  Commanding  General  is^- 
sued  an  order  that  no  slaves  should  be  received 
into  or  allowed  to  follow  the  camp.  The  great 
object  of  the  war,  therefore,  as  now  officially  an- 
nounced, is  not  to  free  the  slave,  but  to  keep  him 
in  subjection  to  his  owner,  and  to  control  his  la- 
bor through  the  legislative  channels  which  the 
Lincoln  Government  designs  to  force  upon  the 
master.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  submit  with 
confidence,  that  as  far  as  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  England  Is  concerned,  it  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  North ;  nay,  it  will  probably  be- 
come disgusted  with  a  canting  hypocrisy  which 
would  enlist  those  sympathies  on  false  pretences. 
The  undersigned  are,  however,  not  insensible  to 
the  surmise  that  the  Lincoln  Government  may, 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  change  its  policy, 
a  policy  based  at  present  more  upon  a  wily  view 
of  what  is  to  be  its  efiect  in  tearing  up  an  ele- 
ment in  the  confederate  States  favorable  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  than  upon  any  hon- 
est desire  to  uphold  a  Constitution,  the  main 
provisions  of  whiAi  it  has  most  shamefully  vio- 
lated. But  they  confidently  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship's consideration,  that  success  in  producing 
so  abrupt  and  violent  a  destruction  of  a  system 
of  labor  which  has  reared  up  so  vast  a  commerce 
between  America  and  the  great  states  of  Europe, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  now  gives  bread  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  those  States,  which,  it 
may  bo  safely  assumed,  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  basis  of  the  great  manufacturing  and 
navigating  prosperity  that  distinguishes  the  age. 
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and  probably  not  the  least  of  the  elements  of  this 
prosperity,  would  be  visited  with  results  disas- 
trous to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  master  and 
slaTO. 

Resort  to  senrile  war  has,  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
heretofore  stated,  not  been  proclaimed,  but  offi- 
cially abandoned.  It  has  been,  however,  recom- 
mended by  persons  of  influence  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  all  'other  means  shall  fail,  as 
the  undersigned  assure  your  lordship  they  will, 
to  bring  the  confederate  States  into  subjection  to 
the  power  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  inaugurated 
Whenever  it  shall  be  done,  however,  the  motive, 
it  is  now  rendered  clear,  will  not  be  that  high 
philanthropic  consideration  which  undoubtedly 
beats  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  England,  but  the 
base  feeling  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  cowardly  spirit  of  revenge. 

The  undersigned  call  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion to  what  is  now  so  publicly  known  as  a  fact — 
to  the  great  battle  of  Bull  Run,  three  miles  in 
front  of  Manassas  Junction,  in  which  a  well-ap- 
pointed army  of  fifty-five  thousand  Federal  soldiers 
gave  battle  to  the  confederate  States  army  of  in- 
ferior force.  After  nine  hours'  hard  fighting  the 
Federalists  were  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
field  in  open  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
confederate  States  army  to  Ccntreville,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  reservcL  The  enemy  lost  hon- 
or, and  nearly  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
which  had  been  so  industriously  gathered  to- 
gether for  months  for  an  offensive  campaign  in 
Virginia ;  and  they  did  not  cease  their  flight  un- 
til, under  cover  of  a  stormy  night,  they  had  re- 
gained the  shelter  of  their  intrenchments  in  front 
of  Washington.  The  confederate  States  forces 
have  commenced  offensive  movements,  and  have 
driven  the  vaunting  hosts  of  the  United  States 
behind  intrenchments  upon  th^  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  so  far  from  threatening  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  and  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  confederate  States,  the  Government 
at  Washington  seems  content  at  present,  and 
will  be  rejoiced,  if  it  can  maintain  a  successful 
defence  of  its  capital,  and  preserve  the  remnant 
of  its  defeated  and  disorganized  forces. 

The  undersigned  would  also  ask  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton-pick- 
ing season  in  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the 
Confederacy  has  commenced.  The  crop  bids  fair 
to  be  at  least  an  average  one,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared for  market  and  delivered  by  our  planters 
and  merchants  as  usual,  on  the  wharves  of  the 
ports  of  those  States,  when  there  shall  be  a  pros- 
pect of  the  blockade  being  raised,  and  not  before. 
As  a  defensive  measure,  an  embargo  has  been 
laid  by  the  government  of  the  confederate  States 
upon  the  passage  of  cotton  by  inland  conveyance 
to  the  United  States.  To  be  obtained,  it  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of 
those  States.  They  submit  to  your  lordship  the 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  blockade  of  all 
the  ports  of  the  confederate  States  was  declared 
to  have  commenced  by  the  blockading  officer  off 
ObarleatoOi  when,  in  truth,  at  that  time,  and  for 


weeks  after,  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  Gulf.  They  submit  for  con- 
sideration  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
blockade  there  have  been  repeated  instances  of 
vessels  breaking  it  at  Wilmington,  Charleirton, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New- Orleans,  tt  will  be 
for  the  neutral  powers,  whose  ooramcroe  has  been 
so  seriously  damaged,  to  determine  how  long 
such  a  blockade,  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  their  commerce. 

In  closing  this  communication  the  undersigned 
desire  to  urge  upon  her  Britannic  Miyesty's  govern- 
ment the  just  claim  which,  in  their  opinion,  thegoT- 
ernment  of  the  confederate  States  has  at  this  time 
to  a  recognition  as  a  government  dsfoeio  ;  wheth- 
er its  internal  peace,  or  its  territory,  its  populatioii, 
its  great  resources  for  both  domestic  ana  foreign 
commerce,  and  its  power  to  maintain  itself;  are 
considered;^ or  whether  your  lordship  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  commercial 
relations  being  established  with  it,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  vast  interests  of  the  com- 
merce of  England.  If,  however,  in  tiie  opuiion 
of  her  Britannic  Miyesty's  government,  the  con- 
federate States  have  not  yet  won  a  right  to  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  under- 
signed can  only  assure  your  lordship  that  while 
such  an  announcement  will  be  received  with  sur- 
prise by  the  government  they  represent,  and 
while  that  government  is  to  be  left  to  contend 
for  interests  which,  it  thinks,  are  as  important 
to  commercial  Europe  as  to  itself,  without  even 
a  friendly  countenance  from  other  nations,  ita 
citizens  will  buckle  themselves  to  the  great  task 
before  them  with  a  vigor  and  determination  that 
will  justify  the  undersigned  in  having  pressed 
the  question  upon  her  Britannic  Majesty's  gov. 
ernment,  and  when  peace  shall  have  been  made, 
their  government  wiU  at  least  feel  that  it  will  not 
be  j  ustly  responsible  for  the  vast  quantity  of  blood 
which  shall  have  been  shed,  nor  for  the  great 
and  wide-spread  suffering  which  so  prolonged  a 
conflict  will  have  entailed  upon  millions  of  the 
human  race,  both  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  upon 
the  North -American  continent 
The  undersigned,  etc.       W.  L.  Yanckt, 

P.  A.  Host, 
A.  Duousr  Maitx* 

[No.  78.] 
EARL  RC8SELL*8  LETTBB.  * 

Vouaoii  Ofncs,  Aiigmt  S4,  IML 

The  undersigned  has  had  the  honor  to  reoeive 
the  letter  of  the  fourteenth  instant,  addressed  to 
him  by  Messrs.  Yancey,  Rost,  and  Mann,  on  be- 
half of  the  so-styled  confederate  States  of  North- 
America 

The  British  government  do  not  pretend  in  any 
way  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upqn  the  ques- 
tions in  debate  between  the  United  States  and 
their  adversaries  in  North-America ;  the  British 
government  can  only  regret  that  these  differ- 
ences have,  unfortunately,  been  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms.  Her  Majesty  has  consid- 
ered this  contest  as  constituting  a  civil  war,  and 
her  Mflijesty  has,  b j  her  ro^  prodamatian,  de- 
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ckred  tier  intention  to  prenerye  a  strict  neutral- 
ity between  the  contending  parties  in  that  war. 

Her  Majesty  will  strictly  perform  the  duties 
which  belong  to  a  neutral.  Her  Miyesty  cannot 
undertake  to  determine  by  anticipation  what  may 
be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  nor  can  she  aclcnow- 
ledge  the  independence  of  the  nine  States  which 
are  now  combined  against  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  until  the  fortune 
of  arms  or  the  more  peaceful  mode  of  negotia- 
tion shall  have  more  clearly  determined  the  re- 
apectSve  positions  of  the  two  belligerents. 

Her  Majesty  can,  in  the  mean  time,  only  ex- 
press a  hope  that  some,  adjustment  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  may  be  come  to,  without  the  ca- 
Umitiea  which  must  ensue  in  the  erent  of  an 
embittered  and  protracted  conflict 

The  undersigned,  etc  RusscLih 


DoO.  81. 
RSBEL   OPERATIONS    IN    NBW-MBXICO. 

EIPORT  09  BRIO.-OKN.  E.  V.  SIBUBT.*  ' 

BMAWtoAwfmm  Juan  or  Nbw-Mkxioo,  ) 
Fosr  BU3S,  TsxAfl,  Maj  4, 18«g.     f 

General  S.  Cooper^  Adjutumt  and  ImpectOT-Qenr 

era^.  BichmoThdy  Va,: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  opera- 
tions of  this  army  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  ultimo. 

This  report  is  made  to  cover  the  wh<^  cam- 
paign, for  the  reason  that  the  special  reports  of 
the  various  commanders,  herewith  inclosed^  enter 
sufficiently  into  detail  to  elucidate  the  various  ac- 
tions in  which  the  troops  were  engaged  during  the 
campaign. 

It  is  due  to  the  brave  soldiers  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  command,  to  pemise  that  from  its  first 
inception,  the  **  Sibley  brigade  "  has  encountered 
difficulties  in  its  organization,  and  opposition  and 
distaste  to  the  service  required  at  its  hands,  which 
no  other  troops  have  met  with. 

From  misunderstandings,  accidents,  deficiency 
of  arms,  etc.,  instead  of  reaching  the  field  of  its 
operations  early  in  September,  as  was  anticipated, 
I  found  myself  at  this  point  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  Januarv,  1862,  with  only  two  regiments  and  a 
half,  poorly  armed,  thinly  dad,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  blankets.  The  ranks  were  becoming  daily 
thinned  with  those  two  torriblo  scourges  to  an 
army,  small-pox  and  pneumonia.  Not  a  dollar  of 
quartermaster's  funds  was  on  hand,  or  had  ever 
been  to  supply  the  daily  and  pressing  necessities 
of  the  service,  and  the  small  means  of  this  sparse 
section  had  been  long  consumed  by  the  force 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bc^lor, 
so  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  not  as 
available  a  resource  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
been. 

Having  established  a  general  hospital  at  Dona 
Ana,  I  determined  to  move  forward  with  the  force 
ftt  band.    Accordingly,  during  the  first  week  in 
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Janaanr,  the  advance  was  put  In  march  for  old 
Fort  Thorn.  Thence  on  the  seventh  of  February 
the  movement  was  continued  to  a  point  seven 
miles  below  Fort  Craig,  when  the  Santa  Fe  papers 
boasted  we  were  to  be  met  and  overwhelmed  by 
Oanby's  entire  army.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Febru- 
ary a  reconnoissance  in  force  waspushed  to  within 
a  mile  pf  the  Fort,  and  battle  offered  in  the  open 
plain.  The  challenge  was  disregarded,  and  only 
noticed  by  the  sending  out  of  a  few  well-mounted 
men  to  watch  our  movements.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  kept  well  concealed  in  the  "bosoue" 
(orgrove)  above  the  Fort  and  within  its  walls. 

The  reconnoissance  proved  the  futility  of  as- 
saulting the  Fort  in  front  with  our  light  metal, 
and  that  our  only  hope  of  success  was  to  force 
the  enemy  to  an  open  field  fight  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  by  a  partial  retrograde  move- 
ment to  cross  the  Ri^  Grande  to  the  east  bank, 
turn  the  Fort,  and  force  a  battle  for  the  recross- 
ing.  To  do  this  involved  first,  the  hazardous  ne- 
cessity of  crossing  a  treacherous  stream  in  full 
view  of  the  Fort ;  second,  to  make  a  "dry  camp" 
immediately  opposite,  and  remote  firom  the  Fort 
only  a  mile  and  a  halij  and  the  next  dav  to  fight 
our  first  battle.  The  enemy  seemed  to  have  been 
so  confounded  by  the  boldness  and  eccentricity  of - 
these  movements,  that  the  first  was  accomplisncd 
without  molestation,  save  a  demonstration  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twentieth,  as  we  were  forming  our 
camp,  by  the  crossing  of  some  two  thousand  five 
hundred  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the  purpose, 
apparently,  of  making  an  assault  upon  our  hncs. 
Here  the  spfrit  and  courage  of  our  men  were  evi- 
denced by  the  alacrity  shown  in  getting  into  line 
to  confront  the  enemy.  A  few  rounds  from  our 
well-directed  guns,  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Teel,  Lieutenants  Hiley  and  Woods, 
checked  his  advance,  and  drove  him  to  the  cover 
of  his  mud  walls. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  these  operations, 
approved  by  me.  were  conducted  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Oreen,  or  the  Fifth  regiment— ^the  state 
of  my  health  having  confined  me  to  the  ambulance 
fat  Several  days  previous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  considering 
that  the  impending  battle  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  though  ,still  very  weak,  I  took  the 
saddle  at  early  dawn,  to  direct,  in  person,  the 
movement  Green's  regiment,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  Seventh,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton, 
and  Captain  TeePs  battery,  were  ordered  to  mak^ 
a  strong  threatening  demonstration  on  the  Fort, 
whilst  Scurry,  with  the  Fourth,  well  flanked  by 
Pyron's  command  on  the  left,  should  feel  his  way 
cautiously  to  the  river. 

This  movement  was  unfortunately  delayed  by 
the  fo^s,  during  the  night,  by  careless  herding,  of 
a  hundred  mules  of  the  baggage-train  of  the 
Fourth  reffiaMnt  Rather  than  the  plan  should 
be  defeated,  a  number  of  wagons  were  abandoned, 
containing  the  entire  kits,  blankets,  books,  and 
papers  or  this  regiment ;  and  meanwhile,  what 
was  left  of  the  trains  was  kept  in  motion  over  the 
sand-ldlls,  which  the  enemy  had  deemed  impos- 
sibla 
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On  reaching  the  rivor  bottom  at  Valverde,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  anticipating  our 
movement,  had  thrown  a  large  force  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  up  the  river  to  dispute  the  water  with 
us.  Pyron  immediately  engaged  him  with  his 
small  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
gallantly  held  his  ground  against  overwhelming 
odds,  until  the  arrival  of  Scurry  with  the  Fourth 
regiment  and  Lieutenant  Riley^s  battery  of  light 
howitzers.  At  twelve  m.,  the  action  becoming 
warm,  and  the  ertemy  evidently  receiving  large 
reenforcements,  I  ordered  Green's  regiment  with 
TeeVs  battery,  to  the  front 

These,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  gallantly  en- 
tered into  action,  and  the  battle  became  general. 
Subsequently,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  with 
his  battalion,  was  ordered  forward  from  the  rear, 
and  did  right  good  service,  leading  his  men  even 
to  the  cannon's  mouth.  At  one  and  a  half  p.m., 
having  become  completely  exhausted,  and  finding 
myself  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  saddle,  I  sent 
my  aids  and  other  staff-officers  to  report  to  Colonel 
Green.  His  official  report  attests  the  gallantry 
of  their  bearing,  and  his  final  success,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  their  battery  and  driving  the  ene- 
my in  disorder  from  the  field,  and  thus  evidenc- 
ing his  own  intrepidity  and  the  indomitable  cour- 
age of  all  engaged. 

From  information  derived  from  reliable  sources, 
the  forces  opposed  to  us  could  not  have  been  less 
than  five  thousand  men,  with  a  reserve  of  three 
thousand  at  the  Fort.  Ours  did  not  exceed  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  field, 
namely,  the  Fourth  regiment,  six  hundred.  Fifth, 
six  hundred.  Seventh,  three  hundred,  and  Pyron's 
command,  (of  Second  mounted  rifles,)  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  This  signal  victory  should  have 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Fort,  as  fresh  troops 
had  been  brought  forward  to  pursue  and  follow 
the  discomfited  column  of  the  enemy.  A  fiag  of 
truce  was  opportunely  despatched  by  the  Federal 
commander  before  he  reached  the  gates  of  his 
Fort,  and  which  was  for  two  hours  supposed  by 
our  troops  to  be  a  proposition  to- surrender. 

This  flag  had  for  its  object  the  burying  of  the 
dead  and  removal  of  their  wounded ;  and  I  regret 
to  state  here,  for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  that 
under  this  flag,  and  another  sent  next  day,  the 
enemy,  availing  himself  of  our  generosity  and  con- 
fidence in  his  honor,  not  only  loaded  his  wagons 
vrith  arms  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  but  sent 
a  force  up,  and  actually  succeeded  in  recovering 
from  the  river  one  twenty-four  pounder,  which 
bad  been  lefi;  in  our  hands.  Even  a  guidon  and 
a  flag,  taken  in  the  same  way,  under  the  cover  of 
night  and  a  white  flag,  were  boastingly  pointed 
to  in  an  interview  under  a  flag  of  truce  between 
one  of  my  aids  and  the  Federal  commander  at  the 
Fort,  as  trophies  of  the  fight. 

The  burymg  of  the  dead  and  care  of  the  wound- 
ed occasioned  a  delay  of  two  days  on  the  field, 
thus  leaving  us  with  but  five  days*  scant  rations. 
In  this  dilemma  the  question  arose  whether  to 
assault  the  Fort  in  this  crippled  condition,  or 
move  rapidly  forward  up  the  river  where  supplies 
of  breadstuffs  and  meat  could  be  procured.     The 


latter  course,  in  a  council  of  war,  was  adopted. 
Depositing  our  sick  at  Socorro,  thirty  miles  abovo 
Fort  Craig,  the  march  was  uninterruptedly  made  to 
Albuquerque,  where,  notwithstanding  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  enemy  of  large  supplies  by  fire,  ample 
subsistence  was  secured.  A  very  considerable 
quantity  of  supplies  and  ammunition  was  also 
obtained  at  Cubcro,  a  temporary  post  sixty  miles 
west  of  Albuquerque.  Other  supplies  were  also 
taken  at  Santa  Fe,  and  upon  the  whole  we  had  a 
sufficiency  for  some  three  months. 

It  is  due  to  the  Fourth  regiment  to  mention  at 
this  place  an  action  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
worthy  of  high  praise,  and.  more  commendable  be- 
cause they  are  Texans. 

In  the  action  at  Valverde  many  of  their  horses 
were  killed,  thus  leaving  them  half  foot»  half 
mounted.  The  proposition  being  made  to  them 
to  dismount,  the  whole  regiment,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had  proud- 
ly flaunted  its  banner  before  the  enemy  on  the 
twentieth,  took  the  line  of  march  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  a  strong  and  reliable  r^ment  of  infiuitiy. 

Having  secured  all  the  available  stores  in  and 

,  about  Albuquerque,  and  despatched  Major  Pyron 

with  his  command  to  Santa  Fe  to  secure  such  as 

might  be  found  there,  I  determined  to  make  a 

strong  demonstration  on  Fort  Union. 

With  this  view.  Colonel  Scurry,  with  the  Fourth, 
and  the  battalion  of  Colonel  Stute*s  regiment  un- 
der Major  Jordan,  were  pushed  forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  Galestio,  whilst  Colonel  Green,  with  his 
regiment,  (Fifth,)  being  somewhat  badly  crippled 
in  transportation,  was  held  for  a  few  days  in  hand 
to  check  any  movement  from  Fort  Craig. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  having  received  rein- 
forcements at  Fort  Union  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  men  from  Pikers  Peak,  on  or  about  the 
twelfth  of -March,  took  the  initiative  and  commenc- 
ed a  rapid  march  on  Santa  Fe. 

Major  Pyron,  re§nforoed  by  four  companies  of  \. 
of  the  Fifth  regiment,  under  Major  Shropshire,  re- 
ceiving notice  of  this  movement,  advanced  at  once 
to  meet  him  on  the  high  road  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Union.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  a  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  described  in  detail  by  that  offi- 
cer, wherein  many  acts  of  daring  heroism  were 
enacted.  The  company  of  ^^  brigades,  **  (independ- 
ent volunteers,)  under  the  command  of  Captata 
John  Phillips,  is  said  to  have  done  good  service. 
One  of  their  number,  Mr.  Thomas  Cator,  was  kill- 
ed, and  two  wounded.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  previous  one,  this  company  showed  a  de- 
votedness  to  the  cause  which  has  elevated  them 
and  inspired  confidence  throughout  the  army. 
Colonel  Scurry  reached  the  scene  of  action  at  day- 
light next  morning,  and  the  next  day  fought  the 
battle  of  Gloriet'ta,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
field  with  great  loss. 

His  report  is  respectfully  referred  to  for  the 
details  of  .this  glorious  action.  Pending  thi^t  ac- 
tion, I  was  on  my  route  to  Santa  Fe,  in  that  of 
Greenes  regiment,  which  had  meanwhile  bc^i 
put  in  march  for  that  place,  where,  on  my  ,'\i-:i- 
val,  I  found  the  whole  exultant  army  as.<e*tiMi«l. 
The  sick  and  wounded  had  been' com frnW^lr 
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qiMuiered  and  attended ;  the  loss  of  clothing;  and 
transportation  had  been  made  up  from  the  ene- 
my's stores  and  confiscations ;  and  indeed  every 
thing  done  which  should  have  been  done. 

Many  friends  were  found  in  Sante  Fe  who  had 
been  in  durance.  Among  the  rest,  Qeneral  Wm. 
Pelham,  who  had  but  recently  been  released 
from  a  dungeon  in  Fort  Union. 

Alfter  the  occupancy  of  the  capital  of  the  Ter> 
ritory  for  nearly  a  month  from  the  time  of  our 
first  advance  upon  it,  the  forage  and  supplies  ob- 
tainable there  having  become  ezhausteid,  it  was 
determined  to  occupy  with  the  whole  army  the 
village  of  Murzana^  intermediate  between  Fort 
Union,  Albuquerque,  and  Fort  Craig,  and  secur- 
ing, as  a  line  of  communication,  the  road  to  Fort 
Stanton. 

This  plan  was  disconcerted,  however,  by  the 
rapid  and  continuous  expresses  from  Albuquer- 
que, urging  the  necessity  of  reenforcements  to 
hold  the  place  (the  dep6t  of  all  our  supplies) 
against  the  advancing  forces  of  Canby,  from 
Craig. 

The  enture  force  was  accordingly  moved  -by 
forced  marches  in  the  direction  of  Albuquerque, 
arriving  too  late  to  encounter  the  enemy,  but 
time  enough  to  secure- our  limited  supplies  from 
the  contingency  of  capture. 

In  our  straitened  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion now  arose  in  my  Blind,  whether  to  evacuate 
the  country,  or  take  the  desperate  chances  of 
fighting  the  enemy  in  his  stronghold,  Union,  for 
scant  rations  at  the  best 
The  course  adopted  was  deemed  the  wisest 
On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  the 
evacuation  commenced  by  the  crossing  of  Scurry's 
Fourth  regiment,  the  battalion  of  Stute's  regi- 
ment, Pyron's  command,  and  a  part  of  the  artil- 
lery, by  ferry  and  ford,  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  Green's  regiment  was  ordered  to  follow, 
hut  finding  the  ford  to  be  difficult,  he  encamped 
for  the  ni^t  on  the  east  bank,  hoping  to  be  able, 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  to  find  a  better  ford 
lower  down  the  river.  Accordingly,  on  the  next 
day  that  officer  proceeded  with  his  raiment  as 
low  down  as  Peratto,  opposite  Los  Lunal,  the 
point  at  which  I  had  halted  the  balance  of  the 
army  to  await  his  arrival  In  the  mean  time, 
Canby,  having  formed  a  junction  with  a  large 
force  from  Fort  Union,  debouched  through  a 
canon  after  nightfall  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river,  taking  a  commanding  position  in  close 
proximity  to  Green's  camp,  and  in  the  morning 
opened  a  furious  but  harmless  cannonade. 

On  being  notified  of  the  critical  situation  of 
.this  detained  portion  of  th^  army,  the  whole 
&po»ible  force  at  Los  Lunal,  reserving  a  suffi- 
cient guard  for  the  train,  was  despatched  to  its 
relie£  The  passage  of  the  river  by  this  force 
and  the  artillery  was  successfully  effected,  under 
tile  direction  of  Colonel  Scurry. 

Following  shortly  after  with  a  portion  of  my 
stair,  to  assume  the  immediate  command,  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  I  was  notified  by  seve- 
ral officers,  who  had  preceded  me  some  hundred 
jtfds,  of  tiie  n{iid  approiach  of  a  laige  number 


of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Finding  myself  com- 
pletely cut  on,  I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
recross  the  river  amid  a  shower  of  balls.  The 
day  was  occupied  at  Peratto  in  ineffectual  firing 
on  both  sides.  After  nightfall  I  gave  orders  for 
the  recrossing  of  the  whole  army  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  effected  without 
interruption  or  casualty,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing the  march  down  the  river  was  resumed.  The 
enemy  followed  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  both 
armies  encamped  in  full  view  of  each  other,  the 
river  alone  intervening. 

The  transportation  and  artillery  had  bv  this 
time  become  such  an  .incumbrance  on  the  heavy 
sandy  road,  without  forage  or  grass,  that  the 
abandonment  of  one  or  the  other  became  inevit- 
able. My  original  plan  had  been  to  push  on  by 
the  rive^  route,  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  having 
the  start  of  him  two  whole  days  from  Albuquer- 
que to  Fort  Craig,  attack  the  weak  garrison,  and 
demolish  the  Fort 

This  plan  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Green  not 
finding  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  a  convenient 
point 

Colonel  Green  and  Colonel  Scurry,  with  seve- 
ral other  practical  officers^  here  came  forward 
and  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contingency 
of  another  general  action  in  our  then  crippled 
condition,  that  a  route  through  the  mountains, 
avoiding  Fort  Craig,  and  striking  the  river  below 
that  point,  should,  be  pursued,  they  undertaking 
with  their  respective  commands  to  push  the  ar- 
tillery through  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  expen- 
diture of  toil  and  labor.  Major  Coopwood,  who 
had  familiarized  himself  with  the  country,  under- 
took the  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  guiding 
the  army  through  this  mountainous,  trackless 
waste. 

The  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  this  course 
were  potent  Besides  having  the  advantage  of 
grass  and  a  firm  road,  with  very  little  difference 
in  distance,  the  enemy  would  be  completely 
mystified,  as  afterward  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Accordingly,  all  the  wagons  which  could  possl* 
bly  be  dispensed  with  were  ordered  to  be  aban- 
doned on  the  ground,  seven  days'  provisions  to 
be  packed  on  mules,  and  the  entire  force  put  in 
march  after  night-fall.  The  route  was  a  difficult 
and  most  hazardous  one,  both  in  respect  to  its 
practicability  and  supply  of  water.  The  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  march  not  only 
proved  the  sagacity  of  our  guide,  but  the  pledge 
of  Colonel  Scurry  that  the  guns  should  be  put 
over  every  obstacle,  however  formidable,  by  his 
regiment,  was  nobly  fulfilled.  Not  a  murmur 
escaped  the  lips  of  these  brave  boys.  Descents 
into  and  ascents  out  of  the  deepest  e^nons,  which 
a  single  horseman  would  have  sought  for  miles 
to  avoid,  were  undertaken  and  accomplished  with 
a  cheerfulness  and  ability  which  were  the  admi- 
ration and  praise  of  the  whole  army.  Thus,  in 
ten  days,  with  seven  days'  rations,  a  point  on 
the  river,  where  supplies  had  been  ordered  for- 
ward, was  reached.  The  river,  which  was  rising 
rapidly,  was  safely  crossed  to  the  east  bank,  un- 
di  the  direction  o^Colonel  Ghreen,  and  at  this 
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moment,  I  am  happy  to  repeat,  the  whole  force 
ia  eomfortably  quartered  in  the  villages  extend- 
ing from  Dona  Ana  to  this  place. 

Mj  chief  regret,  in  making  this  retrograde 
moYcment  was  the  necessity  of  leaving  hospitals 
at  Santa  re,  Albuquerque,  and  Socorro.  Avery 
thing,  however,  was  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
^be  sick,  and  sufficient  funds,  in  confederate  pa- 
per, provided  them  to  meet  every  want,  if  it  be 
negotiated.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
procure  specie  upon  any  terms.  One  thousand 
pilars  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  procure  Ibr  the 
use  of  the  hospitals  and  for  secret  service.  The 
rieoSy  or  wealthy  citizens  of  Kew-HexioO|  had 
been  completely  drained  by  the  Federal  powers, 
and  adhenng  to  them,  becoming  absolute  follow* 
era  of  their  army,  for  dear  life  and  their  invested 
dollars.  Politically,  they  have  no  distinct  sentt- 
ment  or  opinion  on  the  vital  question  at  issue. 
Power  and  interest  alone  control  the  expression 
of  their  sympathies.  Two  noble  and  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule  wera  found  in  the  brothera 
Raphael  and  Manuel  Armijo,  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respectable  native  merchants  of  Kow-Mexi* 
CO,  The  latter  had  been  pressed  into  the  militia, 
and  was  compulsorily  present  in  the  action  at 
Talverde.  On  our  arrival  at  Albuquerque,  they 
came  forward  boldly,  and  protested  then*  sym|^ 
thy  with  our*  cause,  placing  their  storesi  contain- 
ing goods  amounting  to  1200,000^  at  the  disposal 
of  mv  troops. 

When  the  necessity  for  evacuating  the  oountry 
became  inevitable,  these  two  genUemen  aban- 
doned luxurious  homes  and  well-filled  store- 
houses, to  join  their  fate  to  the  Southern  Oonfed^ 
eracy.  I  trust  they  will  not  be  foi^gotten  in  the 
final  settlement 

In  concluding  this  repor^  already  extended 
beyond  my  anUcipations,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  express  the  conviction,  determined  by 
•ome  experience,  that,  except  for  its  political 
geographical  position,  the  Territory  of  New-Mexico 
is  not  worth  a  quarter  of  the  blood  wnd  treasure 
expended  in  its  conquest  As  a  field  of  military 
Operations,  it  possesses  not  a  single  element,  ex- 
cept in  the  multiplicity  of  its  defensible  positions. 
The  indispensable  element,  IQood,  cannot  be  relied 
ptL  During  the  last  year,  and,  pendhig  the  re- 
cent operations,  hunilreds  of  thousands  of  sheep 
have  been  driven  off  by  the  Navajoes.  Indeed, 
auch  were  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  this 
respect,  that  I  had  determined,  as  good  poUcy, 
to  encourage  private  enterprises  against  that  tribe 
and  the  Apaches,  and  to  legalize  the  enslaving  of 
ihem. 

As  for  the  results  of  the  campaign,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  we  have  beaten  the  enemv  in  every 
encounter,  and  against  large  odds;  tiiat,  firom 
being  the  worst  armed,  my  forces  are  now  the 
best  armed  in  the  country.  We  reached  this 
point  last  winter  in  rags,  and  blanketless.  The 
army  is  now  well  clad,  and  well  supplied  in  other 
respects.  The  entire  campaign  has  been  prose- 
cuted without  a  dollar  in  the  quartermaster's 
department,  Captain  Harrison  not  haying  yet 
reached  this  place.    But,  siP,  I  cannot  speu  en- 


couragingly fbr  the  ftitufe.     My  troops 

manifestod  a  dogged,  irreconcilable  detestation  of 
the  country  uid  the  people.  They  have  endured 
muchj  suffered  much,  and  cheerfoUy;  but  the 
prevailing  discontent,  backed  up  by  the  diatin- 
guished  valor  displayed  on  every  field,  entitles 
them  to  marked  consideration  and  indnlgenoe. 

These  considerations,  in  eonnection  witii  the 
scant  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  disposition  of 
our  own  citisens  in  this  section,  to  depreeiato 
our  currency,  may  determine  me,  without  wail» 
ing  for  inslructions,  to  move  by  riow  marahoi 
down  tho  country,  both  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
mounting  and  recruiting  our  thinned  rank& 

Trusting  that  the  management  of  this  matm 
than  difficult  campaign  intrusted  to  me  ^  tlio 
government  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent^        I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  be 

¥our  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  SiBbST, 


BEPORT  or  COLONEL  ORESNE. 

Mbuot  a,  M,  Jttekionf  A.  A.  Gvmt^  Armf  ^f 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitthig  to  you  tlio 
following  report  of  the  battie  of  Vidveede,  fouglit 
on  vest^ay,  by  a  part  of  the  Mgade  of  General 
Sibley,  under  my  command.  While  m  ^  act 
of  turning  Fort  Craig,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rid 
Ghnande,  Mi^  Pyron,  with  two  hundred  men, 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  early  in  the  mocnii^  of 
the  twenty-first,  the  route  around  the  Mesa,  north 
of  the  Fmt;  and  seeuro  a  Ibotaig  on  tibe  river 
above.  Whilst  Major  Pyroo  was  aj^^roachk^  the 
river  with  his  oemmand^  the  enemy  appealed  in 
Considerable  numbers  between  his  command  and 
the  river,  on  tiie  north  of  the  Mesa^  and  opened 
on  him  about  eight  o*ele<A[,  a  heavy  ^re  of  artil- 
lery and  small  arm%  being  between  hhn  aad  Una 
water,  lite  galknt  Pyron^  with  hia  hnave  UtOrn 
force,  kept  up  the  uae^pial  oonteel  fer  an  hoov 
or  two,  until  the  arrival  oi  Lieuteoant^okBiiel 
Scurry,  with  a  part  of  his  regin^nt  and  Lienlen* 
ant  Riley's  howitier  battery.  Scunr  took  posi^ 
tion  oo  the  r^ht  of  Pyron,  and  both  icept  up  tbo 
contest  and  maintained  their  position  oehnid  » 
low  line  of  sand-hill.  Aboot  this  tim^  ooo  aoe> 
tipn  of  Captam  Teel'a  battery  came  up,  aikd  teak 
position,  and  replied  to  the  fire  of  theeneoaty.  At 
twelve  o^clocki  While  under  the  ordera  of  the  Gen* 
end,  I  was  threatening  the  Fort  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  Mesa,  I  received  his  ordere  to  move  up 
with  afl  my  disposable  foroe  to  the  soppcvt  <^ 
Lieotenant-ColoDel  Scurry  and  M^jerPyron^  alh( 
leaving  a  suffioient  force  to  protect  the  train  whidb 
was  then  moving  fh>m  our  late  camp  around  the 
Mesa  to  the  battte-ground,  and  which  was  strelchr 
ed  out  for  several  miles*  Our  train  was  thread 
ened  by  a  considerable  body  of  troopa  of  the  «» 
emy,  who  made  their  appearance  on  tho  Mesa. 
Detailing  lieutenant-Colonel  Suttoa^s  command^ 
and  a  detachn»ent  fi!t>m  my  own  regiment  to  pro- 
tect the  train,  I  moved  up  with  as  nmeh  speed 
as  practicable,  with  eight  companioa  of  wof  r^ 
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ment,  sending  forward  Mlijor  Lockridge  with  the 
tvro  comBanies  of  laneers  under  Captains  Lang 
and  McGowan.  My.  companies  .were  plaoed  in 
the  line  of  battle  between  Pyron,  on  the  left,  and 
Scurry,  on  the  rights  exoept  three,  which  were 
sent  by  me  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeill,  to 
driTe  the  enemy  from  the  north  point  of  the  Mesa, 
where  they  were  annoying  our  left,  and  threat- 
ening our  train. 

Aftor  these  dispositions,  I  mo^ed  up  to  the 
line  of  battle  myself,  and,  by  the  orders  of  the 
General,  took  command  of  the  ibroes  present 
The  enemy,  during  the  day,  and  with  little  inter* 
mission,  k^  up  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  us,  to 
whidi  our  six-pounders,  under  Captain  Teel,  re- 
plied with  eflfeci  Thq  enemy  repeatedly  a<l- 
ranced  with  their  skirraishera  to  near  our  lines, 
killing  many  of  our  horses  tied  in  Ibo  rear. 
About  three  o'clock  p.m.,  a  most  galling  fire  was 
opened  upon  Lieutenant-Cotonel  Scurry's  com- 
mand, OB  our  right,  by  three  or  four  hundred  of 
ti&e  enemy's  riflemen.  CltptatB  Lang,  of  the  Fifth 
regiment,  with  about  forty  of  his  lancers,  made 
at  this  tim^  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  funons 
oharges  on  these  light  troops  of  tho  enemy  «rer 
witnessed  in  the  annals  of  battles.  His  little 
troop  was  decimated,  and  the  gallant  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  Bass  severely  wounded — ^the  latter  in 
seven  places.  The  enemy  wero  repolAd  by  this 
gallant  charge^  and  our  right  wa»  for  some  time 
unmolested. 

Lftrge  bodies  of  the  enemy's  i&fan^  having 
crossed  the  river  about  haK-past  three  o'eteck 
p.  v.,  bringing  over  with  them  six  pieces  of  spten- 
«^d  ar^nery,  took  positkm  in  front  of  iis^  or  the 
bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards.  In  addition  to  this  body  of  troops,  two 
twenty-four-pound  howitzers  were  ^aoed  on  our 
lejfl  ftink  by  the  enemy.  These  were  supported 
by  a  r^ment  of  infkntry  and  a  rcgftmeftt  <^  cav- 
alry. The  heaviest  fire  of  the  -whole  day  was 
opened  about  this  time  on  our  left,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Lockrid^. 
Our  brave  men  on  that  part  of  the  Kne  maintain- 
ed the  unequal  !^t  with  desperate  courage, 
thot^h  overwhelmingly  outnumbered.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sutton,  now  coming  up  with  a  part 
of  his  battalion,  took  position  on  our  left 

The  enemy,  now  being  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
opened  upon  us  a  tremendoua  five  of  round  shot, 
grape,  and  shell  Their  Ibroe  in  »usibeTft  was 
vast^  superior  to  eurs^  but  having  the  most  ua- 
bounded  confidence  in  the  courage  of  our  troops, 
f  ordered  a  charge  on  their  battery  and  inlhntry 
of  regubra  in  ftmiit  a«d  at  tiie  same  time,  Ui* 
.)or  lUgnet,  of  the  Pourth,  with  ^ur  compir 
nies  of  the  same,  and  Captain  Ragsdale^s  compa^ 
ny  of  the  lillb,  was  directed  by  me  to  charge  as 
oavahy  upon  the  in(biitry  and  Mexican  cavalry 
and  Uie  two  twenty-four-pound  howitsers  oft  our 
fiank. 

Our  ^sraeuntedf  troops  hi  front  werecemposed 
of  parts  of  theFOitfth  and  Fifth  regfanents  T.  M. 
y.,  and  parts  of  Lievtenanl-OoloMl  Sutto&'s  and 
of  Pyron's  battOtons,  Tsek^  Btke/s,  aad 


Wood's  batteries  of  artillery,  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  on  tho  ground.  Major 
Ragnet's  cavalry  numbered  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  making  about*  one  thousand  men  in  the 
charge. 

At  the  command  to  charge,  our  men  leaped 
over  the  sand-bank^  which  had  served  as  a  good 
covering  to  them,  and  dashed  over  the  open  plain, 
thinly  interspersed  with  cotton-wood  ti^es,  upon 
the  battery  and  infkntry  of  the  enemy  in  front, 
composed  of  Unitod  States  regulars  and  Denver 
CSty  volunteers,  and  in  a  most  despemte  charge 
and  hand-to-hand  conflict  completely  overwhelm* 
ed  them,  killing  most  of  their  gunners  around 
their  cannon,  and  driving  the  infhntry  into  the 
river.  Never  were  double-barrelled  shot  guns 
and  rifies  used  to  better  effect  •  A  large  number 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  river  with  shot- 
guns and  six-shooters  in  their  fl%ht  ^^ 

Whilst  we  were  occupied  with  the  enemy  fm 
front,  Mi^or  Ragnet  made  a  gallant  and  most 
tiraefy  ehai^e  upon  the  infiu^ry  and  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  on  our  left  fiank.  This  charge  waa 
made  a^nst  ten  times  the  number  of  Ragnef  s 
force^  and  although  we  suffered  severely  and  were 
compelled  to  fall  back,  he  effected  the  object  of 
Ihs  mission,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  our 
powerful  enemy  on  the  left,  while  our  dismount- 
ed men  were  advanoiag  upon  those  in  front,  and 
running  them  into  the  river. 

So  soon  as  the  enemy  had  fied  in  dfserder  froflt 
our  terrible  fire  in  front,  we  turned  np<m  his  in- 
fantry and  oavahy  and  twenty-fbur  pounders  on 
our  left  flank,  just  engaged  by  Major  Ragnet  We 
charged  them  as  we  had  those  in  front,  but  they 
were  not  made  of  as  good  stuff  as  the  regulars, 
and  a  fbw  fires  upon  niem  with  their  own  artil- 
lery and  Teel's  guns — a  fbw  volleys  of  small  SErms, 
a^d  the  old  Texas  war-shout^  coropletetv  dispers- 
ed them.  They  fied  from  the  ftera,  botn  cavalry 
and  inlhntry,  m  the  utmost  disorder,  many  of 
them  dropi^ng  their  gun»  to  lighten  their  heels^ 
and  stopping  only  under  the  waQ»  of  the  Fort 
Our  victory  was  complete^  The  enemy  mast  have 
been  three  ttKHisand  strong,  while  our  force  actvh 
ally  engaged  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  Six 
spiendSd  pieces  of  artillery  and  their  entire  equi- 
piage,  fell  into  our  haudd,  also  many  fine  sinall 
arms. 

This  splendid  vieterf  waft  not  achieved  without 
severe  lees  to  us. 

Mi^  Lockridge,  of  the  Fifths  fW  at  the  moul^ 
of  the  enemy  *ls  guns,  gallantly  leading  our  brave 
troops  to  the  assault 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  of  the  Seventh,  fell 
mertalfy  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  hattaUoi^ 
while  assaultitig  the  enemy^s  battery. 

Several  of  our  officers  were  desperately  wound- 
ed, some  of  them,  no  doubt,  mortally.  Among 
them  are  the  ^lUmt  Captain  Lang,  of  tho  lancers, 
and  Lieuteaaht  Bass,  both  of  company  B,  and 
Lieutenant  Hubbard,  of  company  A,  Fifth  regir 
ment 

CapttOn  Heurel^ef  the  Fburth,  ibll  in  the  gaHant 
oavavy  charge  of  Mi^  Ragnet    Hewaseiieof 
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the  most  distinguished  of  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
Like  the  gallant  Lang,  of  the  Fifth;  he  could  not 
appreciate  odds  in  a  battle: 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  gallantry 
of  our  surviving  officers  and  men.  It  would  be 
invidious  to.  mention  names.  Were  I  to  do  so, 
the  rolls  of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  men,  would 
have  to  be  here  inserted.  I  will  only  mention 
the  principal  field  and  staff  in  the  engagement 
The  cheenng  voice  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry 
was  heard  where  the  bullets  fell  thickest  on  the 
field.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeil  and  the  gallant 
Major  Pyron,  who  has  been  before  mentioned, 
displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage.  Major 
Ragnet^  of  the  Fourth,  though  wounded,  remain- 
ed at  his  post,  and  retired  not  until  the  field  was 
won.  These  were.the  field-officers  present,  as  I 
have  ^ust  stated.  The  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
men  m  the  action,  displayed  so  much  gallantry 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  distinctions. 
They  fought  with  equal  valor,  and  are  entitled  to 
equal  cr^t  with  the  field  and  staff  here  men- 
tioned. 

I  will  not  close  this  report  without  a  ju^t  meed 
of  praise  to  the  general  staff,  who  served  me  as 
aides-dfrKuunp  during  the  day.  Colonel  W.  L. 
Robards  was  in  the  dashing  charge  of  the  gallant 
Lang,  and  wounded  in  several  places. 

Captain  Tom  P.  Ochiltree,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Sibley,  was  exceedingly  useful  to  me  on  the 
field,  and  active  during  the  whole  engagement 
He  assisted  me,  in  the  most  critical  moment,  to 
cheer  our  men  to  the  assault  He  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  his  undaunted  chivalry  and 
coolness,  and  I  recommend  him  to  the  General 
for  promotion. 

Cfaptain  Dwyer  was  also  very  useful,  gallant, 
and  active  during  the  whole  action. 

I  cannot  close  without  the  mention  of  Captain 
Frazier,  of  the  Arizona  volunteers.  To  him,  more 
than  all  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  success- 
ful turning  of  Fort  Craig.  He  led  us  over  Uie 
high  ground  around  the  Mesa  to  the  east  of  the 
Fort,  where  we  at  all  times  had  the  advantage  of 
the  enemy,  in  case  he  had  attacked  us  in  the  act 
of  turning  the  Fort 

I  will  personalize  only  fiirther  by  the  mention 
of  my  own  regimental  staff. 

Sergeant-Major  C.  B.  Sheppard  shouldered  his 

Sm  and  fought  gallantly  in  the  ranks  of  Captain 
cPhail's  company  in  the  charge.  Lieutenant 
Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Adjutant  of  the  Fifth,  during 
the  whole  day,  reminded  me  of  a  hero  of  the  days 
of  chivalry.  He  is  a  gallant,  daring,  and  dashing 
soldier,  and  he  is  as  cool  in  a  storm  of  grape,  shell, 
canister,  and  musketry  as  a  veteran.  I  recom- 
mend him,  through  the  General,  to  the  President 
for  promotion. 

Our  killed  and  wounded  are  as  follows : 

Second  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
Miyor  Pyron's  command,  killed  four,  wounded 
seventeen,  missing  one. 

Teel's  battery,  killed  two,  wounded  four. 

Fourth  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
liieutenant-CoL  Scurry's  command,  killed  eighty 
wounded  thirty-six. 


Fifth  regiment^exas  mounted  Tolunteers,  Col- 
onel Green's  r^ment,  killed  twenty,  wounded 
sixty-seven. 

Seventh  regiment  Texas  mounted  volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton's  command^  killed  two, 
wounded  twenty-^six. 

Total  killed  thirty-six,  wounded  one  hundred 
and  fiity-nino,  missing  one. 

Since  which  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutton,  of 
the  Seventh,  and  two  privates  of  the  Fifth,  and 
two  of  Teel's  battery  have  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

The  enemy's  Ipss  was  far  f^reater  than  ours. 
The  precise  number  cannot  be  ascertained  by  US| 
as  many  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  as  the  ene- 
my's white  ^ag,  asking  permission  to  gather  up 
their  dead  and  wounded,  came  almost  before  the 
sound  of  the  last  cannon  had  ceased  to  reverber- 
ate in  the  hilla  It  is  qonfidently  asserted  and 
believed,  by  many  of  our  officers  and  men,  that 
the  enemy,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  picked  up 
many  small  arms,  and  carried  them  off  with  the 
dead-wagons ;  that  they  also  carried  off  their  two 
twenty-four  pound  howitzers,  which  were  left  by 
them  in  the  river.  It  is  certain  that,  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  they  picked  up  a  company 
flag  and  guidon  of  my  regiment,  left  on  the  field 
during  our  chaige,  while  they  were  gathering  up 
their  wouifled  and  d^ad ;  and,  it  is  said,  these 
are  considered  by  them  as  trophies.  I  do  not 
believe  the  commanding  officer  of  the  enemy  is 
aware  of  these  facts,  as  he  would  not  have  spoken 
pf  stolen  flags  as  trophies. 

I  thiijk,  from  the  best  information  in  my  pes* 
session,  that  the  enemy's  loss  must  have  been,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty  or  four  hundred.  Among  their  killed  were 
several  gallant  officers. 

The  gallant  McRea  fell  at  his  guns.  Several 
other  captains  and  lieutenants  were  killed.  Cap- 
tain Resell,  of  the  Tenth  U.  S.  infantry,  and  sevenl 
privates  of  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  infantry,  and 
Denver  City  volunteers  were  taken  prisoners. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Grken, 

Ooloiwl  TUrd  Beglmeat  T.  M.  T. 

BEPORT    OF  COLONEL  W.   R.  80URRT. 

YALftMoa,  Nbv-Mddoo,  Fetal  Si,  IMl 

A.  M.  JaclcMrK,  A.  4*  ^*  Army  of  Nexc-Mexko : 
Major:  Early  on  the  morning  of  yesterday, 
while  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Fort  Craig,  I  received 
orders  to  march  with  my  command,  (FourUi  regi- 
ment T.  M.  y.,)  and  take  possession  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  practicable  of  some  point  on  the  river 
above  Fort  Craig,  at  which  water  might  be  ob- 
tained. By  eight  o'clock  the  regiment  took  up 
the  line  of  march,  acoompaniod  by  CaptMn  Geoige 
Frazier,  of  M^jorPyron's  battalion  (with  hiacom* 
pany)  acting  as  guide  for  the  command.  Sup* 
posing  that  we  were  the  advance  of  the  army,  to 
prevent  surprise,  I  ordered  Mi^or  Ragnet  to  take 
the  advance,  with  four  oompanies,  uid  Captain 
Frazier's  company,  throwing  out  at  the  same  time 
firont  and  flank  patrols.    Inashort  time  I  learned 
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that  Major  Pyron,  with  one  hundrod  and  &ghiy 
men,  was  in  our  advance.  Aware  of  the  great 
vigilance  of  that  active  officer,  I  recalled  Major  Rag- 
net  and  reunited  the  regiment  A  report  was  re- 
ceived from  Miyor  Pyron  that  the  road  was  clear  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  river  in  sight  But  in  a  short 
time  a  second  message  was  received,  through 
Captain  John  Phillips,  from  the  Major,  informing 
me  that  large  masses  of  the  enemy  were  in  his 
fropt  and  threatening  an  attack.  As  his  force  was 
but  small,  I  was  fearful  that  he  would  be  over- 
powered before  we  could  reach  him,  and  accord- 
ingly pushed  forward,  guided  by  Captain  Phil- 
lips, as  rapidly  as  our  horses  could  carry  us,  to 
his  relief  and  found  him  gallantly  maintaining  a 
most  unequal  contest  against  vastly  superior  num- 
bers. Dismounting  my  commano,  we  formed  on 
his  right  and  joined  in  the  conflict  For  near 
two  hours  we  held  our  position  in  front  of  an 
enemy  now  known  to  be  near  five  thousand 
strong,  while  our  own  forces  were  not  over  seven 
hundred  in  number.  Immedifitely,  upon  reach- 
ing the  field.  Captain  Frazier  joined  the  command 
to  which  'he  belonged,  where  he  did  good  service 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Upon  opening  fire  with  the  ligl^t  howitzer 
battery,  under  Lieut  John  Rile^,  it  was  found 
to  be  meffectual  against  the  heavier  metal  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  therefore  ordered  to  cease  firing 
and  be  withdrawn  under  cover. 

At  about  one  o^ clock,  Captain  Teel,  with  two 
guns  of  his  battery,  reached  the  ground.  Being 
placed  in  position  on  our  right,  he  opened  a  gall- 
ing fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  where- 
upon the  enemy  commenced  a  furious  canngnade 
upon  him  from  their  entire  battery,  consisting  of 
eight  guns.  So  heavy  was  their  fire  that  the 
Captain  soon  found  himself  with  but  five  men  to 
work  the  two  guns.  A  bomb  exploding  under 
his  pieces  had  set  the  grass  on  fire ;  still  this  gal- 
lant officer  held  his  position  and  continued  his 
firing  upon  the  enemy,  himself  seizing  the  ram- 
mer and  assisting  to  load  the  piece. 

Seeing  his  situation,  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Riley, 
with  his  command,  to  join  him,  and  assist  in  the 
efficient  working  of  his  guns.  During  the  balance 
of  the  day,  this  brave  little  band  performed  the 
•duty  assigned  them.  Judging  by  the  heavy 
firing  on  the  left  that  Migor  Pyron  was  hard 
pressed.  Captain  Teel,  with  more  of  his  guns, 
which  had  just  reached  the  ground,  was  despatch- 
ed to  his  relief.  Mi^jor  Ragnet,  with  four  compa- 
nies of  the  r^^enty  was  ordered  to  maintain  our 
position  there.  I  remained  on  the  right  with  the 
balance  of  my  command  and  two  pieces  of  Teers 
battery,  under  Lieutenant  J.  H.  McGinness,  to 
hold  in  check  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  in 
large  force  in  that  direction,  to  turn  our  flank. 
About  this  time  Migor  Lockridge,  of  the  Fifth 
regiment,  arrived  on  the  field  and  reported  him- 
self^ with  a  portion  of  that  command.  He  was 
ordered  to  join  our  troops  on  the  left  During 
all  this  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been  ex- 
tremelv  heavy,  while,  owing  tp  the  shorter  range 
of  mosl  of  our  guns,  our  fire  wa^  reserved  until 
thej  should  approach  sufficiently  near  our  posi* 


tion  to  come  within  range  of  our  arms,  when 
they  were  invariably  repulsed  with  loss.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Major  Lockridge,  Colonel 
Green  reached  the  field  and  assumed  command. 
At  about  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  ex- 
tending our  line  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
turning  our  right,  I  found  myself  with  only  two 
companies  (Captain  Hardeman's  and  Crosson's) 
opposed-  to  a  force  numbering  some  four  hun- 
dred men,  the  other  four  companies  being  several 
hundred  yards  to  ray  left.  It  was  here  that  that 
daring  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Lang,  of  the 
Fifth  regiment,  with  a  small  body  of  lancers. 
But  desperate  courage  was  ineffectual  against 
great  odds  and  superior  arms  ;  and  this  company 
then  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  life  of  any 
company  of  the  brigade.  This  charge,  otherwise 
unfortunate,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  enemy 
within  range  of  our  guns,  when  the  two  pieces  of 
Captain  TeeVs  battery  and  the  small  arms  of 
Captains .  Hardeman's  and  Crosson's  companies 
opened  an  effective  fire  upon  them,  before  which 
they  rapidly  retreated  •  with  considerable  loss. 
Just  before  sunset,  Lieutenant  Thomas  P.  Ochil- 
tree, of  General  Sibley's  staff,  brought  an  order 
to  prepare  for  a  charge  all  along  the  line. 

All  prepared  for  its  prompt  execution,  and 
when  the  words  "  Up,  boys,  and  at  them !"  was 
given,  straight  at  their  battery  of  six  guns,  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  some 
seven  hundred  yards  in  front  of  our  position, 
went  our  brave  volunteers,  unmindful  of  the 
driving  storm  of  grape  and  canister  and  musket- 
balls  sent  hurling  around  them.  With  yells  and 
ringing  shouts  they  dashed  on  and  en,  until  the 
guns  were  won  and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat 
before  them.  After  carrying  the  battery,  their 
guns  were  turned  upon  themselves.  Captains 
Hardeman  and  Walker  manning  those  on  the 
right  Lieutenant  Racnet,  of  Riley's  battery^ 
being  on  the  ground,  I  placed  one  gun  in  his 
charge,  manning  it  with  such  of  the  men  as  were 
nearest  The  rammer  being  gone,  a  flag-staff 
was  used  in  its  stead.  Captain  Teel,  coming  up, 
an  effective  fire  was  kept  up  as  long  as  the  enemy 
was  in  reach.  In  the  mean  time,  a  most  timely 
and  gallant  charge  was  made  by  Mi^or  Ragnet 
from  our  left,  thus  efibcting  a  &vorable  diversion 
at  the  moment  of  our  charge  upon  their  battery. 
This  charge  by  Mtgor  Ragnet  and  his  command 
was  characterized  by  desperate  valor. 

In  the  last  brilliant  and  successful  charge  which 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  da^,  there  were  six 
companies  of  the  Fourth  regiment  T.  M.  V., 
under  their  respective  captains,  (Hardeman,  Cros- 
son,  Lesner,  Foard,  Hampton  and  Nunn.)  Besides 
those  I  saw  Captains  Shropshire,  Killsough,  and 
McPhail,  of  the  Fifth  r^ment,  and  Captain  Wal- 
ker, of  Miijor  Pyron*s  battalion. 

The  brave  and  lamented  Major  Lockridge,  of 
the  Fifth  regiment,  fell  almost  at  the  muzzle  o. 
the  enemy's  guns. 

Major  Pyron  was  also  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray,  and  contributed,  much  by  his  example  to 
the  success  of  the  charge,  as  did  also  Lieutenant 
pchiltree,  of  the  Generars  stafil 
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There  were  others  there  whom  I  now  regret  my 
inability  to  name.  Where  all,  both  officers  and 
men,  behaved  so  well,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who 
is  the  most  deserving  of  praise.  The  enemy  re- 
tired across  the  river  and  were  in  ftiU  retreat, 
when  Major  Raenet^  Captains  Shannon,  Adair, 
Alexander,  Buckholdt,  and  Lieutenant  Shur- 
mond,  reached  the  field  with  their  companies 
mounted.  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
Colonel  Green  to  cross  the  river  with  these  com- 
panies to  pursue  the  flying  foe. 

When  the  head  oT  the  column  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  we  were  ordered  to  return.  Kight 
closed  in  on  the  hard -won  field  of  Valvedere. 
This  brilliant  victory,  which,  next  to  heaven,  we 
owe  to  the  heroic  endurance  and  unfaltering  cour- 
age of  our  volunteer  soldiers,  was  not  won  with- 
out loss.  Of  the  regiment  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  command,  there  were  eight  killed  and 
fifty-six  wounded,  two  of  which  were  mortal.  It 
aflbrds  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  Uie  calm,  cool,  and  discriminating  cour- 
age of  Cdonel  Thomas  Green  during  the  fight 
Major  Pyron,  also,  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
soldierly  bearing  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  battle.  Of  the  GeneraFs  staff. 
Major  Jackson  was  early  on  the  ground,  as  was 
also  Major  Brownrigg,  Captam  Dwyer,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ochiltree,  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  assigned  them.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen exhibited  that  high  courage  which  I  hope 
will  ever  distinguish  the  officers  of  the  army.  To 
Majors  Jackson  and  Brownrigg  I  am  under  obli- 
gations for  valuable  aid  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action.  It  is  due  to  the  Adjutant  of  this  r^- 
ment,  Ellsbury  K  Lane,  that  I  should  not  close 
this  report  without  stating  that  he  was  actively 
and  bravely  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  on  horseback,  until  his  horse  fkiled,  when, 
taking  a  gun,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  Captain 
Hampton's  comj^any,  and  did  duty  as  a  private 
during  the  remamder  of  the  day. 

I  hiive  the  honor  to  be,  very  re6pectf\illy^ 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Scurry, 

LlMtenant-Colonal  ObmmanAtig  ?burt&  Reghnent  T.  BE.  T. 

aiMlT  or  HAJOII  8K9ET  W.  BAttinL 
0MIP  VjMiTnoa,  AmT  Bmv^Hkxioo,  KbrHry  18, 1S0S. 
To  A,  If.  Jackson^  A,  A.   Qeneral^  Amtf  Kew^ 

Mexico: 

Major  :  About  sunrise  oiv  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, whilst  in  camp  opposite  Fort  Craig,  I  was 
ordered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry  to  take 
four  companies  of  the  Fourth  Texas  mounted 
vohsnteers,  to  which  would  be  added  Captain 
Frazier's  company  from  Major  Pyron^s  battafion, 
and  march  as  an  advance  to  the  river  at  the  best 
point  for  approacliing  it  above  the  Fort,  supposed 
to  be  about  six  mil^s  distant.  After  marching 
about  three  miles  I  was  ordered  to  halt  and  join 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry,  who  was  approaching 
with  other  companies  of  the  r^^ent  and  Lieut 
Riley's  artiHery. 

Our  course  was  HieR  changed  for  a  nearer 
point  on  the  river.    After  a  half-hour's  march, 


whilst  descending  a  canon,  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  head  of  our  column  gave  notice  that  we  were 
approaching  the  enemy.  And  emeiving  into  the 
valley,  the  firing  of  skirmishers  told  ^at  Major 
Pyron,  who  had  been  marching  on  our  left  flank, 
was  already  engaged  with  the  enemy.  A  half- 
mile  gallop  brought  us  within  range  of  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry 
ordered  us  to  dismount  and  advance,  when  we 
were  soon  within  range  of  their  small  arms,  and 
took  position  on  the  right  of  Major  P^Ton,  behind 
a  low  bank,  about  nine  a.m.  After  we  had  taken 
this  position  about  half  an  hour,  the  enemy 
moved  up  on  our  right  with  the  evident  intentida 
of  flanking  us,  which  at  the  time  would  have  been 
fatal;  when  Lieut -Colonel  Scurry,  dividing  the 
command,  assigned  that  position  to  me,  and 
moved  up  to  the  position  occupinl  by  him  dur- 
inethe  day,  and  checked  their  advance. 

The  troops  at  this  time  with  me  were  Miyor 
Pyron,  with  his  battalion  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  under  Captains  Walker,  Stafford, 
and  Frazier,  Lieutenants  Nicholson  and  Jett, 
four  companies  of  the  Fourth  regiment,  under 
Captains  Scarborough,  Backholt,  Hsrvell,  and 
Alexander.  About  noon,  one  piece  of  Captain 
TieePs  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bradford,  wstf 
added  to  my  position,  which  ^d  good  service 
until  the  heavier  metal  of  the  enemy  silenced  Hl 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  gun,  Major  IaA* 
ridee  arrived  with  three  companies  of  the  ^fth 
re^ment  Texas  mounted  voluntews,  under  Cap- 
tarns  Shropshire,  Campbell  and  Ragsdale,  and 
Miyor  Pyn>n  and  Lieut  Bradford's  commands 
were  withdrawn  to  the  right  Major  Lockric^ 
called  my  attention  to  the  gun,  which  had  been 
partly  disabled  and  sileno^  on  our  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mesa,  where  it  hmdi  been  placed  in  an 
endeavor  to  disable  the  enemy's  battery  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  I  ordered  company  B, 
Fourth  regiment,  Captain  Scarborough,  to  the 
rescue,  and  with  part  of  that  compaAy  tinder 
their  captain  and  Sergeant  Nelson,  of  company 
li,  Fourth  reghnent,  Captain  Alexander,  and 
some  of  that  company,  I  succeeded  m  drawinf^ 
the  gun  by  hand  from  it  perilous  position,  amid 
the  hottest  cannonading  on  that  part  of  the  field, 
losing  only  one  man  kmed  and  a  few  wounded. 

The  horses  of  thfs  gun  had  nevly  all  been 
killed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Tfus  gun  waa 
then  used  by  three  of  Lieut  l^y's  company, 
assisted  by  a  few  odiers,  until  1  ordered  the  firt 
discontinued,  for  want  of  gunners,  leaving  It 
double-shotted  to  await  an  anticipated  charge  of 
the  enemy.  The  enemy  threatened  us  in  such 
great  numbers,  and  their  fire  was  so  heavy,  that 
Mi^or  Lockridge  and  myself  each  sent  messen^ 
gers  to  Colonel  Green  for  reinforcements,  fkiling 
to  get  which,  Major  Lockridge  deemed  it  prudent 
to  fall  back  to  a  sand^bank,  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  our  rear,  which  was  done  by  companies, 
after  the  artiHery  and  the  wounded  had  been  re- 
moved. This  gare  us  a  better  position,  as  the 
ground  was  somewhat  broken  in  m>iit 

The  section  of  TeePs  artillery  was  now  witfa^ 
dhmm  to  the  right;'  leaving  only  one  howitker 
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under  Lieut  Wood,  who  had  arriyed  at  our  hew 
position.  Lieut -Colonel  Sutton  now  arrived  on 
the  field,  approaching  in  our  rear,  when  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched,  asking  that  he  be  ordered 
to  remain  by  us. 

He  soon  marched  up  to  the  right^  and  then  re- 
turned. Major  Lockridge  now  told  me  that  we 
were  to  move  up  and  join  the  forces  on  the  rights 
for  a  charge,  that  he  would  cover  any  movement 
to  get  my  horses  which  were  on  the  left  and  rear. 
Ordering  the  companies  of  the  Fourth  regiment 
to  horse,  I  soon  marched  up  on  the  right,  in  the 
rear  of  the  rest  of  the  command,  dismounted, 
and  ordering  the  companies  then  with  me,  under 
Captains  Buckholt,  Harveil,  and  Alexander,  of 
the  Fourth,  and  Captain  Bagsdale,  of  the  Fifth, 
into  line  to  advance. 

Colonel  Green  rode  up  and  ordered  me  to  re- 
serve my  command  for  a  chai^  as  cavalry.  No 
sdbner  were  we  mounted,  than  an  order  came  by 
M^jor  Pyron  to  move  down  to  the  left,  and  men- 
ace tiie  enemy  now  flanking  us  in  large  force. 
Marching  down  to  within  six  hundred  j^ards,  I 
dismounted  my  command  under  cover,  when  I 
was  joined  by  Captain  Scarborough,  of  the  Fourth, 
nnd  received  an  order  through  Captain  Dwyer  to 
charge  the  enemy. 

Aligning  in  single  rank,  I  charged  to  within 
about  one  hundr^  yards  of  the  enemy's  tines, 
composed  of  infantry,  supported  by  cavalry  on 
each  flank  and  in  the  rear,  and  by  artillery  on 
their  rieht,  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  great  con* 
fusion  from  the  wonnded  and  falling  horses,  for 
we  had  aligned  and  advanced  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  their  infantry  and  artillery.  I  thought  we 
could  not  break  th^r  lines,  and  ordered  my  com- 
mand to  fall  back,  and  rally  at  the  sand-bank 
which  we  had  left  on  our  rear  and  left  When  I 
had  arrived  at  the  sand-bank,  I  found  that  most 
of  my  command  had  passed  it  for  some  others 
still  on  their  left,  and  that  the  position  was  un- 
tenable, as  the  enemy's  artillery  now  raked  it 
I  ordered  those  there  to  follow  those  yet  in  ad- 
vance, and,  rallying,  we  could  return.  Finding 
lieutenant  Wood  with  one  howitzer,  uselessly  ex- 
posed under  the  enemy's  fire,  I  ordered  him  to  a 
position  between  the  enemy  and  the  train,  to 
protect  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  ordering  such 
of  my  command  as  I  met  to  join  in  the  action  on 
the  right,  I  galloped  down,  then  too  late,  however, 
to  participate  in  that  brilliant  charge  which  gave 
us  the  victory. 

A  few  moments  after  reaching  the  river-banlc, 
Lieut -Colonel  Scurry  asked  permission  of  Colonel 
Green  to  cross  and  pursue  the  enemy  with  some 
fresh  companies  that  had  just  come  up,  which 
permission  being  granted,  I  joined  with  my  com- 
mand, who  were  present,  and,  as  the  head  of  our 
column  gained  the  opposite  shore  we  were  ordered 
back.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  flag  of 
truce  ended  the  battle  of  Valverdo  after  sunset 
During  the  entire  day  my  position  on  the  left  was 
under  a  constant  fire  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  ar- 
tillery and  their  small  arms,  whose  longer  range 
enidUed  them  to  keep  out  of  our  small  arm  range. 


When  they  threatened  an  advance,  and  would 
reach  our  aim,  they  were  repulsed. 

The  gallant  Major  Lockri(%e,  of  the'  Fifth, 
whilst  in  command  of  the  left,  won  the  admirir 
tion  of  all  who  saw  him,  and  whose  regrets  are 
now  mingled  with  those  of  his  other  friends  at 
his  death.  The  brave  Harveil,  of  this  command, 
w1k>  fell  in  the  charee  he  had  so  impatientlr 
waited  for,  added  another  to  the  list  of  our  gal- 
lant dead  at  Valverda  For  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates whom  I  had  the  honor  to  command  on  that 
day,  I  can  well  say  that  they  have  never  faltered 
in  their  daneerous  duty ;  and  for  those,  less  than 
two  hundred,  whom  I  led  to  the  charge,  against 
more  than  eight  times  their  numbers,  together 
with  artillery,  the  recital  of  the  act  is  their  praise. 
This  charge,  though  at  the  cost  of  nearly  one  fifth 
the  men  and  horses  in  killed  and  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  flank  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  tin^e  to  enable  the  charge  which  won 
the  day  to  be  made. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Henbt  W.  JIagmet, 

M^Jor  Vourih  Regiment  T.  M.  ▼. 

JUEPORT  or  MAJOE  0.  S.  PTRON. 

Socono,  NiW'Mkzico,  Vebraary  9T,  186SL 

Major  A.  M.  Jaekmm,  Amutani  Adjutant^Gene- 

ral,  Army  qf  New-Mexico : 

Major  :  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  in- 
stant, I  left  our  camp  opposite  Fort  Craig,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  my  company, 
under  Captains  Walker  and  Stafibrd,  Lienteoani 
Nicholson,  of  Captain  Crosswood's  spy  company, 
and  Lieutenant  Jett,  company  B,  Second  regi- 
ment mounted  volunteers,  to  reconnoitre  t£e 
road  leading  to  the  river  near  Yalverdei  Upon 
reaching  ihd  riv^,  I  could  see  the  water  with 
none  of  the  enemy  intervening.  I  immediately 
despatched  a  note  to  the  general  commanding, 
stating  the  road  was  clear  and  the  water  in  sight, 
and  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  river  to  water  our 
horses,  they  having  b^n  over  twenty-four  hours 
without  water. 

When  I  reached  the  woods  I  discovered  a  body 
of  cavalry  which  I  supposed  to  be  %bout  lour 
con^^anles,  and  immediately  gave  chase,  they 
withdrawing  to  my  left  I  followed,  imtil  reach- 
ing the  hank  of  a  slough  in  the  bottom,  when  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  a  \9Xge  force  of  all  arms. 
Immediately  my  men  were  formed  along  the 
bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  and  for  over 
one  hour,  by  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  men,  I  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  position 
in  the  unequal  struggle,  when  I  was  rBlieved  by 
the  Fourth  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  under  tha 
command  of  Lieut-Colonel  W.  R.  Scurry. 

For  near  two  hours,  our  joint  commands  held 
of^position  against  odds  of  three  to  one,  check- 
ing every  attempt  to  outflank  us,  and  checking 
everr  effort  to  drive  us  back.  The  arrival  of 
Teel  s  battery  of  artillery  was  the  first  reenforce- 
ment  we  received,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by 
Major  Lockridge's  battalion  of  the  Fifth  regiment 
Texas  mounted  volunteers,  and,  at  about  one 
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o*clock,  Colonel  Green  reached  the  field  and  took 
comnu^nd. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  general  charge  was 
made  along  our  line,  by  which  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  six  guns,  was  taken,  and 
their  left  driven  back. 

Following  rapidly  up  our  successes,  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  at  all  points,  and  the  field  of 
Valverde  was  won. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  all  the  ofiScers  and 
men  of  mjr  command  behaved  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner,  and,  where  all  were  equally  brave, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize.  It  is  suffi- 
dent  to  say  that  it  was  a  day  on  which  deeds  of 
personal  valor  were  continually  occurring.  ^ 

I  cannot  consent  to  close  this  report  without 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  gallant  bearing  and 

gersonal  valor  of  Colonels  Green,  Scurry,  and 
utton,  and  Majors  Ragnet  and  Lockridge,  and 
others  equally  courageous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, . 

C.  S.  PVBOS, 
U i^or  Second  Texas  Mounted  Rangera. 

R.  J.  0.  Grady, 

Bergeant-Hi^or  and  Acting  Adjutant 

BBPORT  OF  OAFTAXN  POWHATAN  JORDAN. 

Iv  Camp  near  Socoro,  N.  M.,  I 
February  S7, 1863.  f 

General  H,  F,  Sibley,  G,  8.  A.  : 

Genbral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  First 
battalion  of  Seventh  regiment  Texas  mounted 
volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Valverde,  N.  M.,  on 
the  twenty.first  of  February.  The  First  battal- 
ion Seventh  regiment,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  S.  Sutton,  with  companies  C 
and  H,  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  were  detailed,  as  a 
guard  for  the  transportation,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first  Before  the  train  had  gotten 
fairly  out  of  camp,  we  were  apprised  of  the  fight 
having  commenced  at  Valverde  crossing  of  the 
Rio  Grande  by  hearing  the  sullen  roar  of  cannon. 

The  train  being  in  danger  of  attack,  we  were 
kept  in  position  as  the  guard,  and  all  thought  for 
a  time,  the  Seventh  would  have  no  share  m  the 
conflict,  but,  in  about  two  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  an  officer  appeared  with 
the  order  for  us  to  move  on  to  the  battle-field. 

Colonel  Sutton  detached,  from  his  command, 
companies  A  and  F,  of  the  Sevei^th,  and  company 
C,  of  the  Fifth,  to  remain,  and  then  gave  the  or- 
der to  forward,  when  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mand, consisting  of  companies  B,  F,  and  I,  of 
the  Seventh,  and  F,  of  the  Fifth,  moved  on  to  the 
scene  of  action.  We  went  in  a  gallop  and  were 
met  on  the  field  by  Major  Lo(Ucridge,  who  or- 
dered us  to  take  position  on  the  left  We  were 
here  held  for  some  hour  or  more,  running  the 
gauntlet  by  countermarch  under  a  most  ^Hng 
and  destructive  fire  from  their  batteries.  While 
in  this  position,  we  lost  two  men  and  some  three 
horses  Killed.  The  battle  having  now  continued 
several  hours,  the  charge  was  ordered,  and  the 
Seventh  was  most  gallantly  led  in  the  charge 
by  laeutenaat-Colonel  Sutton,  who  fell  mortally 


wounded  when  within  twenty  paces  of  the  ene- 
my's batterr. 

The  battle  was  now  soon  ended,  and  victory- 
was  ours,  though  purchased,  by  the  Seventh, 
with  the  death  of  the  heroic  Sutton. 

The  Seventh  done  its  duty  bravely,  nobly,  all 
acting  gallantly.  To  make  mention  of  individ- 
uals would  be  unjust  They  all  shared  equally 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  and  all  deserve  equal 
praise. 

To  Captain  Prigin  and  his  company,  H,  of  the 
Sixth,  who  acted  with  our  command,  we  must 
give  great  credit  for  their  coolness  and  gallantry, 
and  wish  himself  and  company  to  share  with  us 
whatever  credit  may  fall  to  our  command. 

Accompanying  is  the  list  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, together  with  the  horses  killed  in  the  battle, 
as  fumishednne  by  captains  of  companies. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,    ^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Powhatan  Jordan, 

Captain  Commanding  Flnt  Battalion  Serenlh  Begtmenl  T.  BL  T. 
AmyN.  M. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  T.  T.  TEKL. 

Camp  Locxidoai,  N.  M.  1 
Febrtiary  ST, l^eB.      f 

Major  A,  M.  Jaeluen^  AsiUtant  Adjutant- Gefi- 

eral  0,  8,  A, : 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  General 
commanding  the  army  of  New  Mexico  the  opera- 
tion of  the  li^ht  battery,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  command,  in  the  battle  of  Valverde,  New-Mex- 
ico, on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  188S. 

I  received  orders  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-first, at  camp,  five  miles  below  the.battie- 
ground,  and  opposite  Fort  Craig,  to  detach  one 
section  of  the  battery  under  Lieutenant  Brad- 
ford, to  march  in  the  front  of  the  column  and 
head  of  the  train  to  Valverde,  and  place  the  other 
section  and  remain  myself  in  rear  with  the  Sec- 
ond regiment  of  Sibley's  brigade,  which*  orders 
were  executed. 

About  an  hour  after  the,  head  of  the  column 
had  moved,  I  received  intelligence  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  infantry,  and  ar- 
tillery had  taken  up  the  line  of  march  for  Val- 
verde. 

I  then  placed  the  section  of  the  battery  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenants  Bennett  and  McGinncss, 
and  went  to  the  head  of  the  column ;  before 
reaching  the  head  of  the  train,  I  heard  the  firing 
of  the  advance  at  Valverde. 

I  found  Lieutenant  Bradford,  with  his  section, 
at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  ordered  the  pieces 
to  the  place  of  firing  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  placed  in  battery,  about  the  cen- 
tre of  Lieutenant- Colonel's  Scurry's  regiment, 
and  commenced  firing  upon  the  battery  of  the 
enemy  and  his  line  in  a  few  minutes.  I  lost  one 
man  killed,  and  two  wounded,  which  left  but  five 
cannoneers  to  man  the  two  pieces.  I  then  kept 
up  the  fire  alternately  with  the  pieces.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  use  the  pieces  with  steady  and 
effective  fire,  I  called  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scurry  for  men  to  fill  up  the  detachments  of  the 
guns,  which  were  immediately  sent  from  lieo- 
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tenant  Riley's  company  of  howitzers.  After  sus- 
taing  the  action  for  some  time,  the  enemy  changed 
his  front  I  then  placed  the  section  in  anotiier 
position. 

'  Lieutenants  Bennett  and  McGuinness,  having 
by  this  time  reached  our  line,  I  ordered  them  to 
place  their  section  in  battery,  which  they  did, 
and  opened  upon  the  enemy  with  good  effect 

From  the  great  length  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
his  superior  number,  I  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
tach the  pieces.  Lieutenant  Bradford  was  sent 
to  the  extreme  left  flank  with  his  piece,  to  sup- 
port Majors  Lockridge  and  Pyron's  commands, 
which  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Lieutenant  McGuinness, 
with  his  gun,  on  the  right  of  Major  Lockridge* s 
battalion.  Lieutenant  Bennett,  at  the  centre  of 
the  right  flank,  and  the  other  pfece.  at  the  ex- 
treme right  flank.  Lieutenant  Riley,  with  his 
battery  of  howitzers,  with  the  left  wing,  and 
Lieutenant  Woods,  with  his  battery  of  howitzers, 
on  the  right  wing.  The  different  pieces  and  how- 
itzers changed  positions,  however,  during  tbe  ac- 
tion, as  circumstances  required,  and  were  used 
with  effect  whenever  the  enemy  presented  a 
front,  or  his  battery  in  view. 

Having  received  orders  that  our  troops  were 
about  to  charge  tiie  enemy,  I  placed  the  guns  in 
battery  upon  the  extreme  rig^t  flank  as  a  reserve, 
in  case  the  charge  was  unsuccessful,  so  that  I 
could  open  the  line  of  the  enemy  with  raking 
shots,  or  engage  his  battery  until  our  troops 
would  prevent  my  firing  by  their  closing  with 
the  enemy.  The  charge  was  made  by  our  line, 
and  in  eight  minutes  his  battery  captured  and 
his  troops  completely  routed.  Lieutenant  Ochil- 
tree, Aid-de-Gamp,  rode  back  and  ordered  the 
guns  forward,  which  order  was  executed,  and 
soon  the  enemy's  guns,  as  well  as  ours,  were 
opened  on  his  retreating  forces.  Firing  was  kept 
up  from-  our  guns  until  the  enemy's  rear  was  out 
of  range  of  them ;  I  then  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease. 

I  lost  four  men  killed,  including  two  which 
died  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  six  wounded ; 
twenty-five  horses  killed  and  wounded,  one  gun 
partially  disabled,  and  eight  sets  of  harness  ren- 
dered unserviceable.  I  refer,  with  'great  pleas- 
ure, to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenants  Ben- 
nett, McGuinness,  and  Bradford,  of  my  company, 
as  well  as  Lieutenants  Riley,-  Woods,  Ragnet, 
and  Falcrod,  of  the  batteries  of  howitzers,  also 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
all  the  batteries. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  bravery  and  coolness  of  the  offi- 
cers under  whom  I  acted  during  this  sanguinary 
and  well-contested  battle.  Colonel  Green,  and 
especially  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry,  who  so 
promptly  manned  my  guns  from  his  regiment, 
(the  First,)  and  who  was  present  with  my  guns 
under  the  heavy  fire  in  the  morning,  and  whose 
voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  and 
amoke,  and  flame,  and  death,  encouraging  the 
men  to  stand  by  their  posts.  Also  the  lamented 
Loduidge;  Major  Jackson,  Assistant  Adjutant- 


General;  Major Brownrigg,  Brigade  Commissary; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McNeil,  and  Lieutenant  OchiU 
tree,  Aid-de-Camp,  who  were  rallying  the  men  to 
the  charge,  and  were  in  the  line  leading  on  the 
troops ;  alao  Captain  Dwyer,  of  the  staff,  Colonel 
Roberts,  and  Major  Ragnet  Also  the  deep  obliga- 
tions I  am  under  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scurry, 
and  Captain  Scarborough  and  his  company,  who 
hauled  out  a  disabled  piece  by  hand  under  a  hot 
fire ;  to  Captains  Campbell,  McPhail,  and  Kelloe, 
and  their  respective  companies,  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  willingness  with  which  they  replaced 
the  killed  and  wounded  at  my  guns ;  many  of 
their  comrades  having  been  killed  and  wounded 
while  aiding  in  manning  the  battery  during  the 
action.  Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  T.  Tbkl, 

OapUla  ArtUlwr. 

OOL.  SCURRT'S  REPORT  OF  THB  BATTUB  OF  OLORIETTA. 

'  Sauta  Fi,  Nbw*Mkzioo,  March  81,  lS6i. 

To  Major  A.  M.  Jackson^  A.  A,  Genoral,  Army 

HieW'Mexico :  * 

Major  :  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  while  encamped  at  Galistoe,  an  express 
from  Major  P)ni^n  arrived  with  the  information 
that  the  Major  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  conflict 
with  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  about 
sixteen  miles  distant,  and  urging  me  to  hasten  to 
his  relie£  The  critical  condition  of  Mi^or  Pjrron 
and  his  gallant  comrades  was  made  known  to  the 
command,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  column  was 
formed,  and  the  order  to  march  given.  Our  hag* 
gage-train  was  sent  forward  under  a  guard  of  one 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Taylor,  of  the  Seventh  regiment,  to  a  point  some 
six  miles  in  the  rear  of  Major  Pyron's  position ; 
the  main  command  marching  directiy  across  the 
mountains  to  the  scene  of  conflict  It  is  due  to 
the  brave  men  making  this  cold  night  inarch  to 
state  that,  where  the  road  over  the  mountain  was 
too  steep  for  the  horses  to  drag  the  artillery, 
they  were  unharnessed,  and  the  men  cheerfully 
pulled  it  over  the  difficulties  of  the  way  by  hand. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached 
Major  Pyron's  encampment  at  Johnson's  ranche 
in  canon  Cito.  There  had  been  an  agreed  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  until  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
in  the  affair  of  the  twenty-sixth.  As  soon  as 
daylight  enabled  me,  I  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  ground,  and  so  formed  the  troops 
as  to  command  every  approach  to  the  position 
we  occupied,  which  was  naturally  a  very  strong 
one.  The  disposition  of  the  troops  was  soon 
completed,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  ready  to 
receive  the  expected  attack.  Jn  this  position  we 
remained  until  the  next  morning.  The  enemy 
still  not  making  their  appearance,  I  concluded  to 
march  forward  and  attack  them.  Learing  a 
small  wagon-guard,  I  marched  in  their  direction 
with  portions  of  nine  companies  of  the  Fourth  re- 

S'ment,  under  their  respective  officers,  (Captains 
ampton,  Lesseure,  Foard,  Crosson,  Geiseher, 
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Alexander,  Buckholt,  Odell,  and  Lieutenant  Hol^ 
land,  of  company  B,  Captain  Scarborough  being 
unwell,)  four  companies  of  the  Seventh,  under 
Captains  Hoffman,  Gardner,  Wig^ns,  and  Adair ; 
four  oompanies  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  under  Cap* 
tains  Shannon  and  Ragsdale,  and  Lieats.  Oaks  and 
'  Soott ;  three  pieces  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant 
Bradford,  together  with  Captain  Phillips* s  com- 
pany of  independent  Tolunteers.  From  details 
and  other  causes  they  were  reduced^  until,  all 
combined,  they  did  not  number  over  six  hundred 
men  fit  for  duty.  At  about  six  miles  from  our 
camp  tiie  advance-guard  gave  notice  that  the  ene* 
my  were  near  in  force.  I  hastened  in  front  to 
examine  their  position,'  and  found  they  were 
about  one  mile  west  of  '*  Pigeon^s  Eanche,"  in 
canon  Glonetta. 

The  mounted  men  who  were  marching  in  front 
were  ordered  to  retire  slowly  to  the  rear,  dis- 
mount, and  come  into  the  action  on  foot.  Tho  ar- 
tillery was  pushed  Ibrward  to  a  slight  elevation  in 
the  eofun^  and  immediately  to  open  fire.  The 
infantry  were  rapidly  deployed  into  fine,  extend- 
ing across  the  csAon  from  a  fence  on  our  left  up 
into  t^e  pine  forest  on  our  right. 

About  the  time  these  dispositions  were  made, 
the  enemy  rapidly  advanced  in  sepamte  oolumna, 
both  upon  our  right  and  left.  I  dei^tched  Ma- 
jer  Pyron  to  the  right  to  check  them  in  that  di- 
rection, and  placing  the  centre  in  command  of 
Major  Ragnet,  I  hastened  with  the  remainder  of 
the  command  to  tiie  left 

A  large  body  of  in&ntry,  availing  themselves 
of  a  gulch  that  rim  up  the  centre  of  an  inclosed 
field  to  our  left,  were  moving  under  its  cover 
ptet  our  left  flank  to  the  rear  of  our  position. 

Crossing  the  fence  on  foot,  we  advanced  over 
the  clearing  some  two  hundred  yards  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  foe,  and  dashed  into  the  gulch 
in  their  midst,  pistol  and  knife  in  hand.  For  a 
lew  moment*)  a  most  desperate  and  deadly  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  raged  along  the  gulch,  when  they 
broke  before  tho  steady  courage  of  our  men,  and 
fled  in  the  wildest  disorder  and  confusion. 

Major  Pyron  was  equally  successful,  and  Ma- 
jor Ragnet,  with  his  force,  charged  rapidly  down 
the  centre.  Lieutenant  Bradford,  of  the  artillery, 
had  been  wounded  and  borne  from  the  fidd. 
There  being  no  other  ofiicer  of  the  artillery  pres- 
ent, three  guns  constituting  our  battery  had  been 
hastily  wiiJ^drawn  before  I  was  aware  of  it 

Sending  to  the  rear  to  have  two  of  the  guns 
brought  back  to  the  field,  a  pause  was  made  to 
reunite  our  forces,  which  had  become  somewhat 
scattered  in  the  last  rencountre.  When  we  were 
ready  to  advance  the  enemy  had  taken  cover,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  their  main  body 
was  stationed  behind  a  long  adobe  wall  that  ran 
nearly  across  the  canon,  or  had  taken  position 
behind  a  large  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  rear.  Pri- 
vate W.  D.  Kirk,  of  Captain  Phillips's  company, 
had  taken  charge  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  Ser- 
geant Patrick,  of  the  artillery,  another,  and 
brought  them  to  the  ground.  While  trying,  by 
the  fire  of  these  two  guns,  to  ascertain  the  local- 
ity of  the  enemy,  Msyor  Shropshire  was  sent  to 


th^  rwht  with  orders  to  move  up  amtmg  the  pinei 
until  he  should  find  the  enemy,  when  he  was  Ui 
attack  them  on  that  flank.  M^or  Ragnet,  with 
similar  orders,  was  despatched  to  the  left  I  in* 
formed  these  gallant  officers  that  as  soon  as  the 
sound  of  their  guns  was  heard  I  would  charge  in 
flront  with  the  remainder  of  the  command.  Send  • 
ing  M%ior  Pyron  to  the  assistance  of  Major  Rag^ 
net,  and  leaving  instruotions  fbr  the  centre  to 
ohiu^  as  the  fire  opened  on  the  right,  I  passed 
in  that  direction  to  learn  the  cause  Of  delay  in 
making  the  assault  I  found  that  the  gallant 
M%}or  Shropshire  had  been  killed.  I  took  com- 
mand of  t^e  right  and  immediately  attacked  the 
enemji  who  were  at  the  ranehe.  Majors  Ri^;iMt 
and  ^yfon  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  their  lell 
from  the  rook  on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  cen* 
tre  charging  down  the  road,  the  foe  were  driven 
fit>m  the  nuDKihe  to  the  ledge  of  rocks  before  al- 
luded to,  whera  thoy  made  their  final  and  most 
desperate  stand.  At  this  point  three  batteries 
of  eight  guns  opened  a  furious  fire  of  grape^  obo- 
ister,  and  ihell  upon  our  advancing  troopa. 

Our  brave  soldiers,  heedless  of  the  Btonn< 
pressed  on,  determined,  if  possible,^  to  take  their 
battery.  A  heavy  body  or  infantry,  twice  our 
number,  interposed  to  save  their  guns.  Here  tho 
conflict  was  terrible.  Our  men  and  ^cers,  alike 
inspired  with  the  unalterable  determination  ta 
overcome  every  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  dashed  among  theok  The  right  and  cen- 
tre had  united  on  the  left  The  intrepid  Ragnet^ 
and  the  cool,  calm,  courageous  Pyron,  bad  pushed 
forward  taaaoof;  Uie  towk^  until  the  muzde  of 
the  opposing  forces'  guns  passed  each  other. 
Inch  by  inch  was  tho  ground  disputed,  until  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  had  time  to  escape  with  a 
number  of  their  wagons.  The  infantry  also  broke 
rafiks  and  fled  from  the  field.  So  precipitate  wa:» 
their  fiight  that  they  cut  loose  their  teams  and 
set  fire  to  two  of  their  wagons.  The  pursuit  was 
kept  tip  until  forced  to  haUt  fh>m  the  extreme  ex- 
haustion of  the  men,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
six  hours  in  the  hardest  contested  fight  it  had 
ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  The  enemy  is  now 
known  to  have  numbered  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men.  Pike's  Peak  miners  and  regulars,  the 
flower  of  the  United  States  army. 

During  the  action,  a  part  of  the  army  succeeded 
in  reaching  our  rear,  surprising  the  wagon-guard, 
and  burning  our  wagons,  taking  at  the  same  time 
some  sixteen  prisoners.  About  this  time  a  party 
of  prisoners,  whom  I  had  sent  to  the  rear,  reach- 
ed there,  and  informed  them  how  the  fight  was 
going  in  front,  whereupon  they  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, not  however,  until  the  perpetration  of  two 
acts  which  the  most  barbarous  savage  of  the 
plains  would  blush  to  own.  One  was  the  shoot- 
ing and  dangerously  wounding  the  Rev.  L.  H. 
Jones,  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  regiment  with  a 
white  flog  in  his  hand ;  the  other  an  order  that 
;  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  be  shot  in  case  they 
;  were  attacked  on  their  retreat  These  instances 
go  to  prove  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  insane  hatred  they  bear  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Confederacy,  who  have  the  manli- 
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nesg  to  tnn  in  defence  of  iheir  conntiy's  inde- 
pendence. 

We  remained  upon  the  battle-field  daring  the 
4tky  of  the  twentjr  ninth,  to  bury  our  dead  and 
proride  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  and  then 
marched  to  Santa  Fe,  to  procure  supplies  and 
transportation,  to  replace  that  destroj^  by  the 
enemy. 

Our  loss  was  thirty-six  (f^)  killed,  and  stsfy 
(60)  wounded.  Of  the  killed,  twenty-four  were, 
•of  the  PoQFth  regiment,  ope  Of  the  ^Fifth  regknent, ' 
eight  of  the  Serenth  regiment)  and  one  of  the  ar-* 
tillery. 

That  of  the  enemy  greatly  'wcceeded  Ibie  num- 
ber, fortT->four  of  iheir  dead  beinffoountedwihere' 
the  battle  first  opened.    Their  kfUod  mwt  have 
•esceeded  considerably  over  one 'hundred. 

The  country  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  fonr 
as  orave  and  chiyalrons  officers  as  ever  graced 
the  ranks  of  any  army.  The  gallant  Kajor  Shvop- 
shire  fell  early,  pressing  upon  the  foe  and  cheer- 
ing his  men  on.  The  brave -and  x;hivalroos  tfajor 
Rognet,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  while  engi^^ 
in  the  last  and  most  desperate  oonfliotof  theday. 


luBibiis,  And  select «  defensive  position  below,**  I 
proceeded  to  arrange  and  organize  a  plan  for  the 
jLccomplishment  of  that  object,  <and  to  execute  it 
with  as  much  celerity  as  the  safotv  of  my  com- 
mand and  the  security  of  the  public  property  «t 
risk  would  allow.  The  position  below  ofieriiig 
most  advantages  for  defensive  works,  imd  wlii^ 
it  was  agreed  to  adopt,  was  that  embracing  Island 
No.  Ten,  ^e  main  land  in  Madrid  Bend,  on  the 
Tennessee  tfhore,  and  New-Madrid.  At  the  two 
latter  places,  works  had  been  thrown  up  during 
the  last  autumn,  and  measures  were  already  in 
progress  for  increasing  their  strength  by  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  batteries.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Februairy  I  issued  orders  for  the  removgH 
of  the  sick,  'as  a  preparatory  st^.  Orders  were 
also  issued  by  me  for  the  removal  of  the  commis- 
sary and  quartermaster's  stores,  then  the  ord- 
nance stores  of  every  descriptioQ,  and  then  the 
heavy  guns.  These  orders  were  executed  prompt- 
ly  «nd  in  the  most  satisfactoir  manner. 

To  Brigadier-General  McGovrai  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  river  defences,  at  the  posi- 
tion chosen.    His  division  was  ordered  thither 


He  survived  long  enough  to  know'snd  rejoice  at 
our  victory,  and  then  died  with  loving  messa- 
ges upon  his  expiring  lips.  The  brave,  gallant 
Captain  Buckholt^  and  Lieutenant  Milk,  con- 
ducted themselves  -with  distinguished  gallantry 
throughout  the  fight,  and  fell  near  its  close. 
Of  the  living,  it  is  only  necessarj  to  say  all  be- 
haved with  distinguished  courage  and  daring. 

This  battle  proves  conclusively  that  few  mis- 
takes were  made  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
in  this  command.  They  were  ever  in  the  front, 
leading  their  men  into  the  hottest  of  the  firay.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  heroic  band,  among  whom  instances  of  indi- 
vidual daring  and  personal  prowess  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  Major  Pyron  was  distinguished 
by  the  calm  intrepidity  of  his  bearing.  It  is  due 
to  Adjutant  Bllsbury  R.  Lane,  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  courage  and  activity  he  displayed  in  -the 
dischaige  of  his  official  duties,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge m^  obligations  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  my  orders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  SOUBRT, 
OotoDtl  .Gommandlin  A.  M.  M. 


Doc.  82. 
Tffll  EVACUATION  OP  COLUMBUa 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  POLK. 


Ebaoquaittkm  Fibst  Gbavo  DlTDfOir, 

AuiT  OF  THB  MBsusipn,  HncsoLMr. 


_.., ^.l 

^  Colonel  Thcma$  Jordan^  A,  Q.  A.j  Jiiohton^ 

TennsMes : 

Oh  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Columbus  I 
telegraphed  Ueneral  Beauregard.     It  was  accom- 

Elished,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  leisure  I 
ave  had  to  submit  my  official  report     Upon  re- 
ceipt of  instructions  firom  the  War  department, 
through  General  Beauregard,  *^to  evacuate  Co- 
S.  D.  81. 


on  the  twenty -seventh.  A  aufflctent  number  of 
guns  having  been  placed  in  battety  to  midce  that 
position  secure,  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  except- 
ing the  cavalry,  moved  on  the  first  €k)nerftl 
Stuart's  brieade  going^  by  steamer  to  New-Madrid, 
the  remainder  marching  by  land  to  Union  City, 
under  General  Cheatham.  I  remained  with  my 
staff  and  the  cavalry,  to  supervise  the  completion 
of  the  work,  until  the  ibllowing  day.  The  last 
shipment  of  articles  of  snedsl  ^ue  being  made, 
the  quarters  and  other  ouilding  erected  by  our 
troops  were  consigned  to  the  fumes  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  at  three  p.x.  myself  and  staff  followed 
our  retiring  column. 

The  enemy's  cavalry— the  first  of  his  forces  to 
arrive  after  the  evacuation  ^^  reached  Columbus 
in  the  afternoon  next  day,  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  last  of  our  troops  had  left  In  five  days 
we  moved  the  accumulations  of  six  months,  tak- 
ing with  us  all  our  commissary  and  quartermas- 
ter's stores — an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  my 
whole  command  for  eight  months ;  all  our  pow- 
der and  other  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores, 
excepting  a  few  shot  and  gun-carriages,  and 
every  heavy  gun  in  the  ?ort  Two  thirty-two- 
pounders,  in  a  remote  outwork,  were  the  only 
valuable  guns  left,  and  these,  with  three  or  foui 
small  and  indiffiBrentcsironades  similarly  situi^t- 
ed,  were  spiked  and  rendered  useless. 

The  whole  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  coia- 
poking  our  armament  was  one  hundred  ana  forty. 
Bespsctfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Polk, 


Doa  88. 

THE  DISMISSAL  OF  MAJOR  KEY. 

The  following  is  an  exact'  copy  of  the  rec^ 
upon  which  Major  «Fohn  J.  Key  was  dismis-^ 
from  the  military  service' of  the  United  States ; 
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ExBcrriTB  MAysnni,  WASHWOToar, ) 
'  eeptemLer  S6,  ISin.  f 

Major  John  J.  Key : 

Sir  :  I  are  informed  that  in  answer  t^  the  ques- 
tion, **  Why  was  not  the  rebel  army  bagged  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  near  Sharpsburgh  ?" 
Sropounded  to  you  by  Major  Levi  C.  Turner, 
udge-Advo^ate,  etc,  you  answered:  "That  is 
not  the  game.  The  object  is,  that  neither  army 
shall  get  much  advantage  of  the  other ;  that  both 
Shall  be  kept  in  the  field  till  the^  are  exhaust- 
ed, when  we  will  make  a  compromise  and  save 
slavery." 

I  shall  be  very  hiippy  if.  you  will,  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  fix)m  the  receipt  of  this,  prove  to 
me  by  Major  Turner  that  you  did  not,  either 
literally  or  in  substance,  make  the  answer  stated. 

Yours,  A.  LiKCOLK. 

Indoned  m  follows: 

Copy  delivered  to  Major  Key  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  ten  a.m.,  September  twenty-seventh, 
1862.  John  Hat. 

At  about  eleven  o^clock  a.h.,  September  twen- 
ty-seventh, 1862,  Major  Key  and  Major  Turner 
appeared  before  mei  Major  Turner  says :  "As  I 
remember  it,  the  conversation  was :  I  asked  the 
f|uestion,  Why  we  did  not  bag  them  after  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburgh  ?  Migor  Kev*s  reply  was. 
That  was  not  the  game ;  that  we  should  tire  the 
rebels  out  and  ourselves ;  that  that  was  the  only 
way  the  Union  could  be  preserved ;  we  come  to- 
gether fraternally,  and  slavery  be  saved."  On 
cross-examination,  Major  Turner  says  he  has  fi*e- 
quently  heard  Major  Key  converse  in  regard  to 
ttkc  present  troubles,  and  never  heard  him  utter 
a  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  He  has  never  uttered  any  thing 
which  he,  Major  T.,  would  call  disloyalty.  The 
particular  conversation  detailed  was  a  private 
one.  A.  Lincoln. 

Indoned  on  the  dbove : 

In  my  view  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  for  any 
gentleman  holding  a  military  commission  from 
the  United  States  to  utter  such  sentiments  as 
Major  Key  is  within  proved  to  have  done.  There- 
fore, let  Major  John  J.  Key  be  forthwith  dis- 
missed from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  foregoing  is  the  whole  reoord,  except  the 
simple  order  of  the  dismissal  at  the  War  Depart^ 
ment. 

At  the  interview  of  Major  Key  and  Major  Tur- 
ner with  the  President^  Major  Key  did  not  at- 
tempt to  controvert  the  statement  of  Major  Tur- 
ner, but  simply  insisted  and  sought  to  prove  that 
he  was  true  to  the  Union.  The  substance  of  the 
President's  reply  was,  that  if  there  was  a  "  game," 
even  among  Union  men,  to  have  our  army  not 
take  an  advantage  of  the  enemy  when  it  could, 
it  was  his  object  to  break  up  that  game. 


Doc.   84. 
BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURGH  LANDING. 

BEAUREGARD'S  ORDERS  AS  TO  A  MOVEMENT  OF  rROOFlL*  ' 

HxADqrABTBBs  Amit  or  THs  Miwimm, ) 
CoRHfTH,  Mob.,  April  8,  ISO.  ( 

To  General  8,  Cooper^  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 

General^  Richmond : 
Special  Orders,  No.  8. 

I.  In  the  impending  movements,  the  corjis  of 
this  army  wOl  march,  assemble,  and  Jtake  order 
of  battle  in  .the  follo?nn^  mannm*,  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  the  enemy  is  m  position  about  a  mile 
in  advance  of  Shiloh  Church,  with  the  right 
resting  on  Owl  Creek,  and  his  left  on  Lick  Creek: 

1.  The  third  corps,  under  Major-General  Har- 
dee, will  advance  as  soon  as  practicable  on  the 
Ridge  road  from  Corinth  to  what  is  called  the 
Bark  road,  passing  about  half  a  mile  north-^est 
of  the  workhouse.  The  head  of  the  column  will 
bivouac,  if  possible,  at  Meckey*s  house,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  from  Monterey  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  cavalry^  thrown  well  forward  during  the 
march,  will  reconnoitre  and  prevent  surprise,  will 
halt  in  front  of  the  Meckey  House  on  the  Bark 
road. 

2.  Jfc^or  Waddelly  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Beau- 
regard, with  two  good  guides,  will  report  for  ser- 
vice to  Major-General  Hardee. 

8.  At  three  o'clock  A.M.,  to-  morrow,. the  third 
corps,  with  the  left  in  front,  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance by  the  Bark  road  until  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  out-posts,  on  advanced  positions,  when 
it  will  be  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  its  left  resting  on  Owl 
Creek,  its  right  towards  Lick  Creek,  supported  on 
that  flank  by  half  of  its  cavalry.  The  left  flank 
being  supported  by  the  other  half.  The  interval 
between  the  extreme  right  of  this  corps  and  Lick 
Creek,  will  be  filled  with  a  brigade  or  division, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  from  the 
Second  corps.  These  troops,  during  the  battle, 
will  aJso  be  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Hardee. 

He  will  make  the  proper  disposition  of  &e 
artillery  along  the  line  of  battle,  remembering 
that  the  rifle-guns  are  of  4bng  ranges,  and  should 
be  placed  in  very  commanding  positions  in  rear 
of  the  infantry,  to  fire  mainly  on  the  reserves 
and  second  line  of  the  enemy,  but  occasionally 
will  be  divided  on  his  batteries  and  heads  of 
columns. 

II.  The  second  corps,  under  Major-Genersl 
Braxton  Bragg,  will  assemble  at  Monterey,  and 
move  thence  as  early  as  practicable  ;  the  right 
wing  with  left  in  front,  by  the  road  from  Mon- 
terey to  Savannah ;  the  head  <5f  the  column  to 
reach  the  vicinity  of  Meckey's  house,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Bark  road,  before  sunset  The 
cavalry  with  this  wing  will  take  possession  on 
the  road  to  Savannah,  beyond  Meckey's,  as  fiur  an 
Owl  Creek,  having  advanced-guards  and  pickets 
with  the  front,  The  left  wing  of  this  corps  will 
advance  at  the  same  time,  also  left  in  front,  by 
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th«  road  from  Monterey  to  Purdy  ;  the  head  of 
the  column  to  reach  by  night  the  intersection  of 
that  road  with  the  Bark  road.  This  wing  will 
continue  tt.e  movement  in  the  jnorning  as  soon 
as  the  rear  of  the  T^ird  corps  shall  have  passed 
the  Purdy  road,  which  iC  will  then  follow. 

The  Second  corps  will  form  the  second  line  of 
battle,  about  one  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  first 
line.  It  will  be  formed,  if  practicable,  with  regi- 
ments in  double  columns  at  half  distance,  dis- 
posed as  advantageously  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  will  admit,  and  with  a  view  to  facility  of 
development  The  artillery  placed  as  may  seem 
best  to  Major-General  Bragg, 

IIL  The  First  corps^  under  Major-General  PoUc, 
with  the  exception  of  the  detached  divisions  at 
Bethel,  will  take  up  its  line  of  march  by  Bidge 
road,  hence  to  Pittsburgh,  half  an  hour  after  the 
rear  of  the  Third  corps  shall  have  passed  Corinth, 
and  will  bivouac  to-ni^ht  in  the  rear  of  that 
corps,  and  to-morrow  will  follow  the  movements 
of  that  corps,  with  the  same  interval  of  time  as 
to-day.  When  the  head  of  column  shall  have 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Meckey  House,  it  will 
be  halted  in  column,  or  massed  on  the  line  of  the 
Bark  road,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
aa  a  reserve.  Meanwhile,  one  regiment  of  its 
cavalry  wiU  be  placed  in  observation  on  the  road 
from  Johnston^s  House  to  Stantonville.  Another 
regiment  or  battalion  of  cavalry  will  be  posted  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  road  from  Monterey  to 
Purdy,  with  the  rear  resting  on  or  about  the  in- 
tersection of  that  road  with  the  Bark  road,  hav- 
ing advanced-guards  and  pickets  in  the  direction 
of  Purdy, 

The  forces  at  Bethel  and  Purdy  virill  defend 
their  positions  as  already  instructed,  if  attacked, 
otherwise  they  will  assemble  on  Purdy,  and  thence 
advance,  with  advanced-guards,  flankers,  and  all 
other  prescribed  military  precautions,  by  the  road 
thence  to  Monterey,  forming  a  junction  with  the 
rest  of  the  First  corps,  at  the  intersection  of  that 
road  with  the  Bark  road,  leading  to  Corinth. 

IV.  The  reserve  of  the  forces  will  be  concen- 
trated, by  the  shortest  and  best  routes,  at  Mon- 
terey as  soon  as  the  rear  of  the-  Second  corps 
shall  have  moved  out  of  that  place.  It3  com- 
mander will  take  up  the  best  position  whence  to 
advance  as  required,  either  in  the  direction  of 
Meckey's  or  of  Pratt^s  house,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Pittsburgh,  if  that  road  is  found  practicable, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  Ridge  road  to  Ham- 
burgh, throwing  aU  its  cavalry  on  the  latter  road, 
«8  &r  as  its  intersection  with  the  one  to  Pitts- 
burgh, passing  through  Grierford  or  Lick  Creek. 

This  cavalry  will  throw  well  forward  advanced- 
guards  and  videttes  toward  Grierfield,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Hamburgh,  and  during  the  impend- 
ing battle,  when  called  to  the  field  of  combat, 
wUl  move  by  the  Ghrierfield  road. 

A  regiment  of  the  infantry  reserve  will  be 
thrown  forward  to  the  intersection  of  the  Grand 
Hill  road  to  Hamburgh,  as  a  support  to  the  cav- 
ahy. 

The  reserve  will  be  formed  of  Breckinridge's, 
Boiren*8,  and  Salhem^a  brigades,  as  now  organ- 


ized, the  whole  under  Brigadier-General  Breck- 
inridge. 

V.  General  Bragg  will  detach  the  Fifty-first 
and  Fifty-second  regiments  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, Blount's  Alabama,  and  Desha*s  Arkansas 
battalions,  and  Bain's  battery  from  his  corps, 
which,  with  two  of  CarroH's  regiments,  now  en 
route  for  the  headquarters,  will  form  a  garrison 
for  the  post  and  depot  at  Corinth. 

VL  Strong  guards  will  be  left  on  the  railrqad 
bridges  between  luka  and  Corinth,  to  be  furnish- 
ed in  due  proportion  ft*om  the  commands  of  luka, 
Bumsville,  and  Corinth. 

VIL  Proper  guards  will  be  left  at  the  camps 
of  the  several  regiments  of  the  forces  on  the  field. 
Corps  commanders  will  determine  the  force  of 
the  guards. 

VIII.  Wharton's  regiment  of  Texas  cavalry 
will  be  ordered  forwafd  at  once  to  scout  on  the 
road  from  Monterey  to  Savannah,  between  Meek- 
ey's  and  its  intersection  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Purdy  road.  It  will  annoy  and  harass  any  force 
of  the  enemy  coming  that  way  to  assail  Cheat- 
ham's division  at  Purdy. 

IX.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  forces  Will  take 
all  due  measures  and  precautions,  and  give  re- 
quisite orders  for  the  repairs  of  all  the  bridges, 
causeways,  and  roads  on  which  our  army  may 
move  in  the  execution  of  their  (nrders. 

X.  The  troops,  individually  so  intelligent,  and 
with  such  a  grand  interest  involved  in  the  issue, 
are  urgently  enjoined  to  be  obedient  and  observ- 
ant of  the  orders  of  their  superiors  in  the  hour  of 
battle.  Their  officers  must  constantly  keep  them 
in  hand,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  ammunition 
by  heedless  firing.  The  fire  should  be  slow,  al- 
ways, at  a  distant  mark.  It  is  expected  that 
much  and  effective  work  will  be  done  with  the 
bayonet 

By  command  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston. 

Tbomas  Jordan, 

A.  A.  CkaentL 

(R) 

KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND  MlSSCfO  IN  TBE  BATTLE   OF 
SniLOH,  GENERAL   BEAUREGARD    COICMANDING. 

'  First  corps — Major-General  Polk;  First  divi- 
sion, Brigadier-General  Clark ;  First  brigade,  Col- 
onel R.  M.  Russell ;  killed,  ninety-seven ;  wound- 
ed, five  hundred  and  twelve.  Second  brigade, 
Brigadier-General  A.  P.  Stewart ;  killed,  ninety- 
three  ;  wounded,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one ; 
missing,  three.  Second  division,  Major-General 
Cheatham;  First  brigade,  Brigadier-General ' B. 
R.  Johnson ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty ; 
wounded,  six  hundred  and  seven  ;  missing,  thir- 
teen. Second  brigade,  Colonel  W.  H.  Stephens ; 
killed,  seventy-five ;  wounded,  four  hundred  and , 
thirteen;  missing,  three.  Total — killed,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five ;  wounded,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  missing,  nineteen. 
Second  Corps — General  Bra^ ;  First  division, 
Brigadier-General  Ruggles ;  First  brigade.  Colo- 
nel Gibson;  killed,  ninety-five;  wounded,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  missing,  ninety.  Sec- 
ond brigade,  Brigadier-Geuend  Anderson ;  killed^ 
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sizfy-seren ;  wounded,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen; missing,  fifty.  Third  hrigade,  Colonel 
Pond;  killed,  eighty-nine;  wounded,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six ;  missing,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven.  Second  division,  Bri^dier-General 
Withers;  First  brigade,  Brigadieir-General  Glad- 
den ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  wound- 
ed, five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  missing,  one 
hundred  and  three.  Second  brigade,  Bri^idter- 
General  Chalmers ;  killed,  eighty-two ;  wounded, 
three  hundred  and  forty-three ;  missing,  twenty- 
nina  Third  brigade,  Brigadier-General  Jatik- 
Bon ;  killed,  ninety-one ;  wounded,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four ;  missiqg,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
ibur.  Total— killed,  five  hundred  and  fifty-thren; 
wounded,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-, 
one ;  missing  six  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
Third  Coi^pe — MiQor-Gkneral  Hardee,  First  bri- 

ee,  Brigadier-General  Hindman;  killed,  one 
rdred  and  nine ;  womided,  five  hundred  and 
forty-six ;  migsing,  thirty-eight  Seooind  brigade, 
Brigadier-General  Clebum ;  killed,  one  hmidred 
k'nd  eighty-eight;  wounded,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  missing,  sixty-five.  Third  brigade,  Briga- 
dier-General Wood;  killed,  one  hundred  and 
seven ;  wounded,  six  hundred ;  missing,  tinrty- 
eight  Total — ^Killed,  four  hundred  and  four; 
wounded,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  ;  missing,  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Reserve  —  Miyor-General  Breckmridge,  First 
Kentucky  brigade,  Colonel  Trabue;  kSled,  oine 
hundred  and  fifty-one ;  wounded,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven;  missing,  ninety-two.  Second 
Imgade,  Brigadier-General  Bowen ;  killed,  ninety- 
eight  ;  wounded,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight ; 
missing,  twenty-eight  Third  brigade,  Colonel 
Statham ;  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ; 
wounded,  six  hnndred  and  twenty-seven  ;  miss- 
ing, forty-five.  Total — Killed,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six ;  wounded,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two ;  missing,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fiva 

Recapitulation — Killed,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  wounded,  eight  thou- 
sand and  twelve ;  missing,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nirie ;  total,  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
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(C.) 


LXBT  or  FLAGS  CAPTTTRED  AT  THE  BATTLB  OF  8RIL0H, 

mm  tSE  TENNESSEE  BIV^ER,  APRIL  6,  1862. 

UtAOQOivnRS  Anrr  or  m  Mtssntim,  1 
CoRioni,  tins,  April  M,  1660.     f 

Five  (5)  blue  silk  regimental  colors. 

Twenty  (20)  Federal  flags. 

One  (1)  garrison  flag. 

Two  (2)  guidons.  Tbomas  Jordan, 

A.A.Q«ntnl. 

(B.) 

FIELD  J^ETTRN  OF  THE  ARMT  OF  fHE  MISSISSIPPI,  BE- 
FORE Aim  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOB,  FOVOHT 
APRIL  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH. 

HiADQVAimis  Akxt  or  Tm  MnsBsrm, ) 
OoiiMTB,  Misa.,  April  SI,  IStt.     f 

EBWUt*  tnUl  XAsctiv*  tOMl 
bcfur*  battle,     •tlmt  battlt. 

flrtt  Army  Corps,  Mt^Joi^Oeneral  L.  Polk, . .   9,1S6  6,TT9 

SoQOOd  Anox  Gotya,  Oenerml  B.  Brags, 18,969  «9,M1 


Third  Armr  Corps,  H%|or-Gon.W.  J.  lUrdee,  8,789 
Reserve,  Brig.-Oen.  John  0.  Breekimidge,...  6,489 

Total  tufttstiy  and  «r«ner.T, 8&,998 

Oaralrjr,  Brlgadlar-Oeaeral  F.  C^ardnor,.  ...  <882 

ertadtolal, 40,1 


4,9» 

95,533 

4,CS1 


29,< 


Difference  ten  thonaand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  casualties  in  battle  of  Shtloh. 

The  battle-field  being  so  thickly  wooded  that 
the  cavalry  was  useless  and  eould  not  operate 
at  all 

Respectfully  snbmitted  and  forwarded. 

Q,  T.  Beaurbgaiibv 

General  Connnaodlng  A.  H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    HORACE 
GREELEY  AND  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

THE  PRAtER  OF  TWENTY  UILLIONB. 

To  Abraham  LiTieohkf  Pr^ndent  qf  ike  UniM 

SUsiet: 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  ifrirnde  to  tell  you — for 
yon  nni^t  know  already  —  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  who  triumphed  m  your  election, 
aatid  of  all  who  desire  the  unqualified  suppression 
of  tiie  rebellion  now  desolating  our  country,  are 
sorely  disappointed  and  deeply  |>ained  fay  ^e  pol- 
icy you  seem  to  be  pursuing  with  regard  to  the 
slaves  of  labels.  I  write  only  to  set  Bocoinctiy 
and  unmistakably  before  you  whait  we  requxre, 
what  we  think  we  have  a  rig^it  to  expect^  and  of 
what  we  octanplain. 

I.  We  require  of  you,  as  tlic  first  servant  of, 
the  Republic,  chaiiged  especially  and  preeminent- 
ly with  this  duty,  that  you  bxecutb  the  lai^ 
Most  emphatically  do  we  demand  that  such  laws 
as  have  been  recently  enacted,  which  therefore 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  embody  the  preaent 
will  and  to  be  dictated  by  the  present  needs  of 
the  Republic,  and  which,  after  due  consideration, 
have  received  your  personal  sanction,  shall  by 
you  be  carried  into  full  effect,  and  that  you  pub^ 
licly  and  decisively  instrect  your  subordinates 
that  such  laws  exist,  that  they  are  binding  on  all 
ftmctionaries  and  cttiEens,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

II.  We  think  you  are  strangely  and  disas- 
trously remiss  in  the  discharge  of  your  official 
and  imperative  duty  with  regwd  to  the  emanci- 
pating provisions  of  the  new  C^onflscation  Act 
Those  provisions  were  designed  to  fight  Slavery 
with  Liberty.  They  prescribe  that  men  loyal  to 
the  Union,  and  willing  to  shed  their  blood  in  her 
behalf  shall  no  longer  be  held,  with  the  nation's 
consent,  in  bondage  to  persistent,  malignant 
traitors,  who  for  twenty  years  have  been  plotting 
and  for  sixteen  months  have  been  %hting  to  di- 
vide and  destroy  our  country.  Why  these  trai- 
tors should  be  treated  with  tenderness  by  you, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  dearest  rights  of  loyal 
men,  we  cannot  conceive, 

II L  We  think  you  are  unduly  influenced  by 
the  councils,  the  representations,  the  menaces, 
of  certain  fossil  pdttactanB  hailing  (tool  the  Boi^ 
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dkr  ^ye  States.  Knowing  well  that  tlie  hearti- 
ly, unconditionally  loyal  portion  of  the  white  cit- 
tsens  of  those  States  do  not  expieot  nor  desire 
that  Slayery  shall  he  upheld  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Union — (for  the  truth  of  which  we  appeal  not 
only  to  every  Republican  residing  in  those  States, 
but  to  such  eminent  loyalists  as  H.  Winter  £)aTis, 
Farson  Brownlow,  the  Union  Central  Gomraittee 
of  Baltimore,  and  to  1%6  IfcuhvUh  Union) — ^we 
a^  you  to  consider  that  Slavery  is  everywhere 
the  inciting  cause  and  sustaining  base  of  treason : 
the  most  slaveholding  sections  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  being  this  daj^  though  under  the  Union 
flag,  in  foil  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  while 
the  firae  labor  portions  of  Tennessee  and  of  Texas, 
though  writhing  under  the  bloody  heel  of  trea- 
son,  are  unecmquerably  loyal  to  the  Union.  .  So 
emphatically  is  this  the  case,  that  a  most  in{elli< 
gent  Union  hanker  of  Baltimore  recently  avowed 
his  confident  belief  thai  a  majority  of  the  present 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  though  dleoted  as  and 
still  professing  to  be  Unionist^  are  at  heart  de- 
sirous of  the  triumph  of  the  JefF  Davis  conspir- 
acy ;  and  when  asked  how  they  could  be  won  back 
tp  loyalty,  replied — "  Only  by  the  complete  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery."  It  seems  to  us  the  most  ob- 
vious truth,  that  whatever  strengthens  or  forti- 
^es  Slavery  in  the  Border  States  strengthens  also 
treason,  and  drives  home  the  wedge  intended  to 
divide  the  Union.  Had  you,  from  the  first,  re- 
fused to  retognize  in  those  States,  as  here,  any 
other  than  unoendxtional  loyalty — that  which 
stands  for  the  Union,  whatever  Buy  become  of 
Slavery — those  States  would  have  been,  and 
would  he,  far  more  helpful  and  less  troublesome 
to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  than  they  have 
been,  or  now  are. 

lY.  We  think  timid  couns^  in  siioh  a  crisis 
calculated  to  prove  perilous,  and  probably  disas- 
troa&  It  is  the  duty  of  a  €k)vemment  so  wan- 
tonly, wickedly  assailed  by  rebellion  as  ours  has 
been,  to  oppose  force  to  fatce  in  a  defiant,  daunt- 
less spirit  It  cannot  afibrd  to  temporise  with 
traitors,  nor  with  semi-traitors.  It  must  ^ot 
bribe  them  to  behave  themselves;  nor  make  them 
fair  promises  in  the  hope  of  disarming  their  cause- 
less hostility.  Representing  a  brave  and  high* 
r'  'ted  peome,  it  can  afford  to  forfeit  any  thing 
better  uian  its  own  self-respect,  or  their  ad- 
miring confidence,  For  our  Government  even  to 
seek,  after  war  has  been  made  on  it,  to  dispel  the 
affected  apprehensions  of  armed  traitors  that  tiieir 
cherished  privil^es  may  be  assailed  by  it,  is  to 
invite  insult  and  encourage  hopes  of  its  own 
downfall  The  rush  to  arms  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  is  the  true  answer  at  once  to  the  rebel 
raids  of  John  Morgan  and  the  traitorous  sopto- 
tries  of  Beriah  Mi^ffin. 

y.  We  oomplain  that  the  Union  cause  has  suf- 
fered, and  is  now  suffering  immensely,  trom  mii|- 
tnkeo  deference  to  rebel  Savery.  Had  you,  sir, 
in  ^our  Inaugural  Address,  unmistakably  given 
notioo  tdiat,  in  case  the  rebellion  already  com- 
mmioed,  were  persisted  in.  and  your  efforts  tp 
preserve  the  Union  and  enioroe  the  laws  should 
be  naisted  by  armed  force,  yon  would  roeoffnm 


no  loyal  poroon  ao  right/ully  hoH  in  Shjmry  9y 
a  traitor,  we  believe  the  rebellion  would  ther^ 
iq  have  received  a  staggering  if  not  fatal  blo^. 
At  tbs^t  moment,  according  to  the  returns  of  tile 
most  reoent  elections,  the  Unionists  were  a  large 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  slave  States.  But 
they  were  composed  in  good  part  of  the  aged,  the 
feeble,  the  wealthy,  the  timid  —  the  youpg,  the 
reckless,  the  aspiring,  the  adventurous,  had  al- 
ready been  largely  lured  by  the  gamblers  and 
ne^o-traders,  the  politicians  by  trade  and  the 
conspirators  by  instinct,  into  the  toils  of  treason* 
Had  yoq  then  proclaimed  that  rebellion  would 
strike  the  shackles  from  the  slav-es  of  every  trac- 
tor, the  wealthy  and  the  cautious  would  have 
been  supplied  with  a  powerful  indi^cement  to  re- 
main loyal  As  it  was,  every  coward  in  the 
South  soon  became  a  traitor  from  fear ;  for  loy- 
alty was  perilous,  while  treason  ^eemed  pompar- 
atively  eaie.  Hence  the  boasted  unanimity  of  the 
South — a  unanimity  base^on  rebel  terrorism  aqd 
the  fact  that  immunity  and  safety  were  found 
on  that  side,  danger  and  probable  death  on  ours. 
The  rebels,  from  the  firsti  have  beeq  eager  to 
confiscate,  imprison,  scourge,  and  kill ;  we  have 
fought  wolves  with  the  devices  of  sheep.  The 
result  is  just  what  might  hi^ve  been  expected. 
Tens  of  thousands  are  fighting  in  the  rebel  rankfii 
torday,  whose  wiginal  bias  and  natural  leanings 
would  have  led  them  into  qurs.  « 

VI.  We  copiplain  that  the  Confiscation  Act 
which  you  approved  is  habitually  disregarded  by 
yoii^  (Generals,  and  that  no  word  of  rebuke  for 
them  froni  you  has  yet  reached  the  public  ear. 
Fremont's  Prodamatipn  iind  Hunter's  Order  favor- 
ing Emancipation  were  promptly  annulled  by  you ; 
while  Halleck's  Number  Three,  forbidding  fugi- 
tives from  slavery  to  rebpjs  to  come  within  his 
lines— aa  order  as  unmilitary  as  inhumaiir  and 
which  received  the  hearty  approbation  of  every 
traitor  in  America— with  scores  ctf  like  tendency, 
have  never  provoked  even  your  rempnstrance. 
We  complain  that  the  officers  of  your  ^annies  have 
habitually  repelled  rather  than  invited  the  ap- 
proach of  slaves  who  would  have  gladly  taken 
the  risks  of  escaping  from  their  rebel  n^asters  to 
our  camps,  bringing  intelligence  often  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  Union  cause.  We  con)pl|un  that 
those  who  have  thus  escaped  to  lu,  avowing  a 
willingness  tp  dp  for  us  whatever  might  bp  re- 
quire^  have  been  brutally  and  madly  repulsed, 
and  often  smrrendered  to  be  scomrged,  maimed, 
and  tortured  by  the  ruffian  traitors,  who  pretend 
to  own  them.  We  complain  that  a  large  pr<^r- 
tion  of  our  regular  army  officers,  with  vu^y  of 
tbf)  volunteers,  evince  &9  n^orp  solicitude  tP  up- 
hold Slavery  than  to  put  down  the  rebclUoiu  Axid 
finally*  we  cpoiplain  that  you,  Mr.  Preaidentk 
elected  fs  a  Republican,  knowing  well  what  an 
abomination  Slavery  is,  and  how  emphatically 
it  is  the  cpre  tixid  essence  of  this  atrocious  rebellion, 
seem  never  to  interfere  with  these  atrocities,  and 
never  give  a  direction  to  your  military  subordi- 
ni^tes,  which  does  not  i^peap  to  have  beea  oon^ 
ceived  in  the  interest  of  Slavery  rather  than  of 
Freedom. 
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VTT.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  recent  trag- 
edy in  New'-Orleans,  whereof  the  facts  are  obtain- 
ed entirely  through  pro- slavery  channels.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  resolute,  able-bodied  men,  held 
in  slavery  by  two  rebel  sugar-planters  in  defiance 
of  the  Confiscation  Act  which  you  have  approved, 
left  plantations  thirty  miles  distant  and  made  their 
way  to  the  great  mart  of  the  South- West,  which 
they  knew  to  be  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Union  forces.  They  made  their  way  safely 
and  quietly  through  thirty  miles  of  rebel  territory, 
expecting  to  find  freedom  under  the  protection  of 
our  flag.  Whether  they  had  or  had  not  heard  of 
the  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  they  reasoned 
logically  tnat  we  could  not  kill  yiem  for  deserting 
the  service  of  their  lifelong  oppressors,  who  had 
through  treason  become  our  implacable  enemies. 
They  came  to  us  for  liberty  and  protection,  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  render  their  best  ser- 
vice ;  they  met  with  hostility,  captivity,  and  mur- 
der. The  barking  of  the  base  curs  of  slavery 
in  this  quarter  deceives  no  one — ^not  even  them- 
selves. They  say,  indeed,  that  the  negroes  had 
no  right  to  appear  in  New-Orleans  armed,  (with 
their  implements  of  daily  labor  in  the  cane-field ;) 
but  no  one  doubts  that  they  would  gladly  have 
laid  these  down  if  assured  that  they  should  be 
firecf.  They  were  set  upon  and  maimed,  captured 
and  killed,  because  they  sought  the  benefit  of 
that  act  of  Congress  which  they  may  not  specifi- 
cally have  heard  of,  but  which  was  none  the  less 
the  law  of  the  land  —  which  they  had  a  clear 
right  to  the  benefit  of-^which  it  was  iomehoJy^s 
duty  to  publish  fiir  and  wide^  in  order  that  so 
many  as  possible  should  'be  impelled  to  desist 
from  serving  rebels  and  the  rebellion,  and  oome 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Union*  They  sought  their 
liberty  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land — ^they  were  butchered  or  reSnslaved  for  so 
doing  by  the  help  of  Union  soldiers  enlisted  to 
fight  against  slaveholding  treason.  It  was  iom&- 
lody^i  fault  that  they  were  so  murdered — if  others 
shall  hereafter  suffer  in  like  manner,  in  default  of 
explicit  and  public  direction  to  your  generals  that 
they  are  to  recognize  and  obey  the  Confiscation 
Act,  the  world  mil  lay  the  blame  on  you.  Whe- 
ther you  will  choose  to  hear  it  through  future  his- 
tory and  at  the  bar  of  God,  I  will  not  judge.  I 
can  only  hope. 

VIII.  On  the  face  of  this  wide  earth,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, there  is  not  one  disinterested,  determined, 
intelligent  champion  of  the  Union  cause  who  does 
not  feel  that  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
and  at  the  same  time  uphold  its  inciting  cause  are 
preposterous  and  futile  —  that  the  rebellion,  if 
crushed  out  to-morrow,  would  be  renewed  within 
a  year  if  Slavery  were  left  in  full  vigor — ^that  army 
officers  who  remain  to  this  day  devoted  to  Slavery 
can  at  best  be  but  half-way  loyal  to  the  Union — 
and  that  every  hour  of  deference  to  Slavery  is  an 
hour  of  added  and  deepened  peril  to  the  Union. 
I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  your  Embassadors  in 
Europe.  It  is.  freely  at  your  service,  not  at  mine. 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  candidly  whetlier  the  seem- 
ing subserviency  of  your  policy  to  the  slavehold- 
ing, slavery-upholding  interest,  is  not  the  perplex- 


ity, the  despair  of  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  be 
admonished  by  the  general  answer  1 

IX.  I  close  as  I  began  with  the  statement  that 
what  an  immense  majority  of  the  loyal  millions 
of  your  countrymen  require  of  you  is  a  frank,  de- 
clared, unqualified,  ungrudging  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  more  especially  of  the  Confisca- 
tion Act.  That  act  gives  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  rebels  coming  within  our  lines,  or  whom  those 
lines  may  at  any  time  inclose — ^we  ask  yoa  to 
render  it  due  obedience  by  publicly  requiring  all 
your  subordinates  to  recognize  and  obey  it  The 
rebels  are  everywhere  using  the  late  anti-negro 
riots  in  the  North,  as  they  have  long  used  your 
officers*  treatment  of  nei^roes  in  the  South,  to  con* 
vince  the  slaves  that  they  have  nodiing  to  hope 
from  a  Union  success — that  we  mean  in  that  case 
to  sell  them  into  a  bitter  bondage  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  war.  Let  them  impress  this  as  a  truth 
on  the  great  mass  of  their  ignorant  and  credulous 
bondmen,  and  the  Union  will  never  be  restored — 
never.  We  cannot  conquer  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple united  in  solid  phalanx  against  us,  powerfully 
aided  by  Northern  sympathizers  and  European 
allies.  We  must  have  scouts,  guides,  spies,  cooks, 
teamsters,  diggers,  and  choppers  from  the  blacks 
of  the  South,  whether  we  allow  them  to  fight  for 
us  or  not,  or  we  shall  be  btfffled  and  repelled.  As 
one  of  the  millions  who  would  gladly  have  avoid- 
ed this  struggle  at  any  sacrifice  but  that  of  prin- 
ciple and  honor,  but  who  now  feel  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  is  indispensable  not  only  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  country  but  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, I  entreat  you  to  render  a  hearty  and  un- 
equivocal obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Yours,  Horace  Gbbklbt. 

Kair-ToBK,  August  19,  ISdS. 

'    P1UESI]>E!{T  LINOOLN'8  LEITEB. 

Exvonrmt  MAXsnur,  I 

Wasbuqiom,  August  SS,  IStt.  f 

Ban.  Hdr<ice  Greeley : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read,  yours  of  the  nine- 
teenth, addressed  to  myself  through  the  New- 
York  IVibune.  If  there  be  in  it  any  statements 
or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to  be 
erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert 
them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I 
may  believe  to  be  falsely  dimwn,  I  do  not  now 
and  here  argue  against  them.  If  there  be  per- 
ceptible in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I 
waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose 
heart  t  have  always  supposed  to  be  right 

As  to  the  policy  I  ^*  seem  to  be  pursuing,**  as 
you  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in 
doubt 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  soon- 
er the  National  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  ^*  the  Union  as  it  was.** 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  m»d«  Slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  deetroy  Slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  strug- 
gle M  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save 
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or  dcstroT  Slayery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  treeing  any  sUre,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  bj  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would 
do  it ;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  ani 
learug  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that  What 
I  dc  about  Slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union ; 
and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall 
do  leM  whenever  I  snail  believe  what  I  am  doing 
hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I 
shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors ;  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as 
they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views.  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  offi- 
cial duty,  and^I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men,  every- 
where, could  be  free.      Yours,      A.  Lincoln. 

MR.  OBRLErS  RISFOM^B. 

Dear  Sib  :  Although  I  did  not  anticipate  nor 
seek  any  reply  to  my  former  letter  unless  through 
your  official  acts,  I  thank  you  for  having  accord- 
ed one,  since  it  enables  me  to  say  explicitly  that 
nothing  was  further  from  my  thought  than  to 
impeach  in  any  manner  the  sincerity  or  the  in- 
tensity of  your  devotion  to  the  saving  of  the 
Union.  I  never  doubted,  and  have  no  IHend  who 
doubts,  that  you  desire,  before  and  above  all 
else,  to  reestablish  the  now  derided  authority 
and  vindicate  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public I  intended  to  raise  only  this  question — 
JDo  you  propoee  to  do  this  hy  recognizing^  obey- 
ing^ and  er{forcing  the  latee,  or  ly  ignoring^ 
dieregardingy  and  in  ^eet  defying  them  t 

I  stand  upon  the  law  of  the  land.  The  hum- 
blest has  a  clear  right  ^to  invoke  its  protection 
and  sQpport  against  even  the  highest  That 
law — in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Nations, 
of  Nature,  and  of  God— declares  that  every  traitor 
DOW  engaged  in  the  infernal  work  of  destroying 
our  country,  has  forfeited  thereby  all  claim  or 
color  of  right  lawfully  to  hol4  human  beings  in 
Slavery.  I  ask  of  you  a  clear  and  public  recog- 
nition that  this  law  is  to  be  Obeyed  wherever  the 
National  authority  is  respected.  I  cite  to  you 
instances  wherein  men  fleeing  from  bondage  to 
traitors  to  the  protection  of  our  flag  have  been 
assaulted,  wounded,  and  murdered  by  soldiers 
of  the  Union — unpunished  and  unrebuked  by 
ycyu:  General  Commanding — to  prove  that  it  is 
yo'ur  duty  to  take  action  in  the  premises — ^action 
that  will  cause  the  law  to  be  proclaimed  and 
obeyed  wherever  your  authority  or  that  of  the 
Union  is  recognized  as  paramount  The  Rebel- 
Eon  is  strengthened,  the  National  cause  is  im- 
perilled, by  every  hour's  delay  to  strike  Treason 
this  staggering  blow. 

When  Fremont  proclaimed  freedom  to  the 
slaves  of  rebels,  you  constrained  him  to  modify 
his  proclamation  into  rigid  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  existing  law.  It  was  your  clear 
right  to  do  so.  I  now  ask  of  you  conformity  to 
the  principle  so  sternly  enforced  upon  him.  I 
isk  you  to  instruct  your  Generals  and  Commo- 


dores that  no  loyal  person — certainly  none  will- 
ing to  render  service  to  the  National  cause — is 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  the  slave  of  any 
traitor.  While  no  rightful  government  was  evef 
before  assailed  by  so  wanton  and  wicked  a  rebel- 
lion as  that  of  the  slaveholders  against  our  Na- 
tional life,  I  am  sure  none  ever  before  hesitated 
at  so  simple  and  primary  an  act  of  self-defence  as 
to  relieve  those  who  would  serve  and  save 
it  from  chattel  servitude  to  those  who  are  wading 
through  seas  of  blood  to  subvert  and  destroy  it 
Future  generations  will  with  difficulty  realize 
that  there  could  have  been  hesitation  on  this 
point  Sixty  years  of  general  and  boundless 
subserviency  to  the  Slave  Power  do  not  ade- 
quately explain  it 

Mr.  President,  I  beseech  you  to  open  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  devotees  of  Slavery 
everywhere— just  as  much  in  Aaryland  as  in 
Mississippi,  in  Washington  as  in  Richmond — art 
to-day  your  enemies,  and  the  implacable  foes  of 
every  effort  to  reestablish  the  National  authority 
by  the  discomfiture  of  its  assailants.  Their  Presi- 
dent is  not  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  Jefferson  Davis. 
You  may  draft  them  to  serve  in  the  war ;  but  they 
will  only  fight  under  the  Rebel  flag.  There  is  not 
in  New-Tork  to-day  a  man  who  really  believes  in 
Slavery,  loves  it,  and  desires  its  perpetuation, 
who  heartily  desires  the  crushing  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion. He  would  much  rather  save  the  Repub- 
lic by  buying  up  and  pensioning  off  its  assailants. 
His  *'  Union  as  it  was  '*  is  a  Union  of  which  you 
were  not  President,  and  no  one  who  truly  wished 
Freedom  to  All  ever  could  be. 

If  these  are  truths,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
surely  of  the  gravest  importance.  You  cannot 
safely  approach  the  gr^t  and  good  end  you  so 
intently  me^tate  by  shutting  your  eyes  to  them. 
Your  deadly  foe  is  not  blinded  by  any  mist  in 
which  your  eyes  may  be  enveloped.  He  walks 
straight  to  his  goal,  knowing  well  his  weak  pmnt, 
and  most  unwillingly  betraying  his  fear  that  you 
too  may  see  and  take  advantage  of  it  God  grant 
that  his  apprehension  may  prove  prophetic 

That  you  may  not  unseasonably  perceive  these 
vital  truths  as  &ey  will  shine  forth  on  the  pages 
of  History — ^that  they  may  be  read  by  our  chil- 
dren irradiated  by  the  glory  of  our  National  sal- 
vation, not  rendered  lurid  by  the  blood-red  glow 
of  National  conflagration  and  ruin — ^that  voumay 
promptly  and  practically  realize  that  Slavery  is 
to  be  vanquished  only  by  Liberty — is  the  fervent 
and  anxious  prayer  of       Yours  truly, 

HoKAca  QRBBunr, 

Niw-TOBK,  AngnU  M,  IStt. 
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OPERATIONS  IN   VIRGINIA. 

RXPORT  Of  MAJ0R4»NraUA  (RSBEL)  If AORUDIB. 

HB&BQVJLSTns  DvAimnT  Pnnmouu  I 
Lb*iVabm,IC«7  8,1861        f 

Oeneral  SL  Cooper^  A.  and  L  0,^  C,  3,  A. : 

GiNBRAL :  Deeming  it  of  vital  importance  to 
hold  Yorkiown,  on  York  River,  ana  Mulberry 
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Island,  on  James  River,  and  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  by  an  tnterrening  line,  until  the  author- 
ities might  take  such  steps  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  a  serious  advance  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  Peninsula,  I  felt  compelled  to  dispose 
my  forces  in  such  a  manner  as.  to  accomplish 
(hese  objects  with  the  least  risk  possible,  under 
the  circumstances  of  great  haizard  which  sur- 
rounded the  little  army  I  commanded. 

I  had  prepared,  as  my  real  line  of  defence,  po- 
sitions in  advance  at  Harwood'a  and  Toung*8 
ililis.  Both  flanks  of  tliis  line  were  defended  oy 
bocgy  and  difHcolt  streams  and  swamps. 
'  In  addition,  the  left  flank  was  defended  by 
etsborate  fortification  at  Shtp  Point,  connected 
by  a  broken  line  of  redoubts  crossing  tha  heads 
of  the  various  ravines  emptying  into  York  River 
atad  Wormley's  Creek,  and  terminathagat  Port 
Grafton,  nearly  in  front  of  Yorktown.  The  right 
flank  was  demnded  by  the  fortificatioiM  at  the 
mouth  of  Warwick  Rtvef  ,  and  at  MuYberrv  Island 
Point,  and  the  redoubts  extending  f^om  the  War- 
wick to  the  James  River. 

Intervening  between  the  two  lines  was  a  wood- 
ed country,  about  two  miles  in  extent  This 
wooded  line,  forming  the  centre,  needed  the  de- 
fence of  in(antry  in  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  bredc 
through  it 

In  my  opinion,  this  advanced  line:  with  its 
ffank  defences,  might  have  been  h^ld  by  twenty 
thousand  troops.  With  twenty-five  thousand,  I 
do  not  believe  it  coald  have  been  broken  Jby  any 
force  the  enemy  could  have  brought  against  it 
Its  two  flanks  were  protected  by  the  '*  Virginia" 
and  the  works  on  one  side,  and  the  fortifications 
at  Torktown  and  Gloucester  Point  on  the  other. 

Finding  my  forces  too  weak  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  mis  line,  I  was  compelled  to  prepare  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  on  a  Second  line,  on  Warwick 
RiVier.  This  line  was  incomplete  in  its  prepara- 
tions, owing  to  the  fkct  that  a  thousand  negro 
laborers,  whom  I  had  engaged  in  fortifying,  were 
taken  fW>m  me  and  discharged,  by  superior  or- 
ders, in  December  last;  and  a  delay  of  nine 
weeks  conseouently  occurred  before  I  could  reor- 
ganize the  laborers  for  the  engineers. 

Keeping;  then,  only  small  bodies  of  troops  at 
Harwood's  and  roung*s  Mills,  and  at  Ship  Point, 
I  distributed  my  remaining  forces  along  the  War- 
Wick  lin&  embracing  a  froht  from  Yorktown  to 
Minor's  Farm,  of  twelve  miles,  and  firom  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Mulberry  Island  Point,  one  and  a 
half  miles.  I  was  compelled  to  place  in  Glouces- 
ter Point,  Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Island,  fixed 
garrisons,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  my 
whole  force  being  eleven  thousand.  So  tluit  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  the  line,  embrac- 
ing a  lenglii  of  thirteen  miles,  was  defoilded  by 
about  five  thousand  men. 

After  the  reconnoissances  in  great  force  fV^m 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  the  enemy, 
on  the  third  April,  advanced  and  took  possession 
of  Harwood^s  Mill.  He  advanced  in  two  heavy 
columns,  one  along  the  Old  York  road,  and  the 
<Mh6r  along  the  Warwick  road,  and  on  the  filth 


of  April  appeared  simultaneousfy  along  the  whdfo* 
front  of  oor  line  from  Minor's  Farm  to  Yorktown. 
1  have  no  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  an 
dkact  statement  of  his  force,  but  fiDm  variom 
sources  of  information^  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had 
before  me  the  enemy's  army  of  the  Potomac,  mi- 
der  the  command  or  General  McCleUan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  eorpi  ^mrmU  of  Banks  amd 
McDowell,  respeetiveiy.  Forming  an  aa(gregat« 
number  of  certainly  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  since  ascertained  to  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

On  every  portion  of  my  lines  he  attaeked  nt 
with  a  forious  cannonading  and  muidcetry,  which 
was  responded  to  with  efleet  by  our  batteries  and 
troops  of  the  line.  His  skirmishers  were  also 
wefl  thrown  forward  on  this  and  the  sucoeediiq;' 
day,  and  energetically  felt  our  whde  Hne^  hoi 
were  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  sleadinesa  cT 
our  troops.  Thoa,  with  five  thooaand  men,  ex- 
clusive of  the  garrisons,  we  stopped  and  held  in 
check  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
Kvery  preparation  was  made  in  anticipation  of 
anotner  attack  by  the  enemy.  The  men  slept  in 
the  trenches  and  under  arms,  but,  to  my  ntter 
surprise,  he  permitted  day  after  day  to  elapsa 
without  an  assault 

In  a  lew  days  the  object  of  his  delay  was  ap- 
parent In  every  direction,  in  fhmt  of  our  lines, 
through  the  intervening  woods,  and  along  the 
open  fields,  earthworks  began  to  appear.  Through 
the  energetic  action  of  the  government,  reenforce- 
ments  b%an  to  pour  in,  and,  each  hour,  the  army 
of  the  Peninsula  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  un- 
til anxiety  passed  firom  my  mind  as  to  the  result 
of  an  attacK  unon  ns. 

The  enemy^s  skirmishers  pressing  us  closely 
in  fVont  of  Yorktown,  Brigadier-General  Early  or- 
dered a  sortie  to  be  made  frcmi  the  redoubts,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  him  firom  PalmenCflyry's 
peach-orchard.  This  wasnaffected  in  the  most 
fldlant  manner  by  the  Second  Florida^  Colonel 
Ward,  and  Second  Mississippi  battalion,  laenten- 
ant-Oolonel  Taylor,  all  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ward.  The  quick  and  reckless  diarge 
of  our  men,  by  throwing  the  enemy  into  a  has^ 
flight,  enabled  us  to  effect,  with  litUe  loss,  an  en- 
terprise of  great  haaard  against  a  superior  fbroe^ 
supported  by  artillery,  wnen  the  least  wavering 
or  hesitation  on  our  part  would  have  been  at^ 
tended  with  great  loss. 

Hie  Warwick  line,  upon  which  we  rested,  miy 
be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Warwick  River  rises  very  near  York  River, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  Yoric* 
town.  Yorktown  and  Redoubts  Nos.  Four  and 
Five,  united  by  long  curtains,  and  flanked  by 
rifle-pits  firom  die  left  of  the  line,  until  at  Ae 
commencement  of  the  military  road  it  readies 
Warwick  River  —  here  a  iduggish  and  bofggf 
stream,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  run- 
ning through  a  dense  wood  fringed  by  swamps. 

Alone  this  river  are  five  dams,  one  at  Wynne's 
Mill  and  one  at  Lee's  Mill,  and  &ree  constructed 
by  xnprselC  The  effect  of  these  dams  is  to  back 
up  the  water  along  the  course  of  the  xvrar,  m 
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tlmt  neflffly  three  fearths  of  Its  distance  its  pas^ 
rage  is  impraetieable  for  eitker  artQlery  or  infiui- 
try.  E^cn  of  these  dams  is  pi^toeted  by  artillery 
Mid  extensive  earthworks  for  infiintry. 

After  eleven  dtys  of  examination,  the  enemy 
seems  very  propcany  to  have  arrived  at  the  eon- 
chision  that  Dam  No.  One^  the  centre  of  our  line, 
was  the  weakest  pmnt  in  it,  and  benee^  on  the 
sixteenth  April,  he  made  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  serious  effort  to  break  through  at  thait 
p^t 

Barly  en  that  momii^;  he  <^ened  at  that  dam 
a  most  ftmous  attach  of  artilleiy,  tilHog  the  woods 
with  shells,  whSe  his  sharp-shooters  pressed  for- 
ward dose  to  our  linea 

From  nine  a.s.  to  twelve  w^  ^z  pveees  were 
kept  in  constant  fire  apinst  us,  and  by  three 
P.M.  nearly  three  battenes  were  directing  a  per- 
fect storm  of  shot  and  shell  on  our  exposed  posi* 
tion.  We  had  only  three  pieces  in  position  at 
that  point,  but  two  of  them  could  not  be  used 
with  efi^t,  and  were  rardy  fired,  so  that  we 
were  constrained  to  reply  with  only  one  six- 
pounder,  of  the  Troupe  artillery,  Cobb's  Geoma 
Legion,  Captain  Stanley,  under  the  particular 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Pope. 

This  piece  was  served  with  the  greatest  aoeo- 
racy  and  effect^  and  by  the  coolness  and  skill 
mm  which  it  was  bandied  the  great  odds  against 
us  were  almost  counterbalanced. 

By  half-past  three  p.m.,  the  intensity  of  the 
cannonading  increasing, heavy  massesof  inffbntry 
commenced  to  deploy  in  our  front,  and  a  heavy 
musketry-fire  was  opened  upon  us.  Under  the 
cover  of  tiiis  continuous  stream  of  fire,  an  efibrt 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  throw  fbroesf  over  the 
stream  and  storm  our  six-pounder  battery,  which 
was  inflicting  such  damage  upon  them.    - 

This  charge  was  very  rapia  and  vigorous,  and 
befbre  our  men  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  seve- 
nl  companies  of  a  Vermont  regiment  succeeded 
in  getting  across  and  ooeimying  the  rifie-jj^ts  of 
tile  Fifteenth  Korth-Garouna  volunteers,  who 
were  some  hundred  yiutls  to  the  rear,  throwing 
up  a  work  fbr  the  protection  of  their  camp. 

This  regiment  immediately  sprang  to  arms  and 
engaged  &e  enemy  with  spirit,  under  the  lead  of 
their  brave  but  utmrtunate  commander,  MoKin- 
ney,  and,  aided  by  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  regi- 
ment, repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  when  the  gallant 
XcKinney  fell,  a  temporary  confusion  ensued, 
which  was  increased  by  an  unautltoriaed  order 
to  faU  back.  The  enemy  renewed  tiie  attack 
with  great  forcd 

At  this  moment,  the  Seventh  and  Bightil  Ghxir- 
pa,  under  command  of  Colonels  Wilson  and  La- 
mar, respectivdy,  the  left  of  the  Sixteenth  Geor- 
gia, under  command  of  Colonel  Goode  Bryan,  and 
the  two  companies  of  Captains  Martin  and  Burke, 
of  the  Second  Louisiana,  under  Colonel  Norwood, 
accompanied  by  the  Fifteenth  North-Carolin% 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  the  steadiness  of  veter- 
ans, charged  the  rifie-pits  and  drove  tiie  enemy 
from  them  with  great  slaughter. 

Colonel  Anderson,  commanding  his  brigade, 
and  tile  commanding  officers  of  tiie  troops  mk)1  e 


mentioned,  deserve  great  praise  for  the  prenpt- 
ness  with  which  they  rushed  to  the  conAct  and 
repelled  this  serious  attempt  of  the  enemy. 

Subsequently,  the  enemy  massed  heavier  bod- 
ies of  troops,  and  again  i^proaehed  the  stream. 
It  was  evident  that  a  most  serious  and  eneigetie 
attack,  in  large  force,  was  being  made  to  break 
our  centre,  under,  it  is  believe^  the  imaMdiate 
eye  ef  McClellan  bimsdf ;  but  Brigadier^eneral 
Howell  Cobb,  who  was  in  command  at  that 
point,  forming  the  Second  Louisiana,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Georgia,  of  Cokmel  Andersen's  brigadoi 
the  Fifteenth  North-Carolina,  Fourteenth  Geor- 
gia, scKf  Cobb's  Legion  in  Hne  of  battie  on  our 
fit>nt,  received  the  attack  with  great  flnmiess, 
and  the  enemy  receded,  with  loss,  frem  ihf^ 
steady  fire  of  our  troops,  before  reaohing  the 
middle  of  the  water. 

Brigadier-General  MeLaw^  commanding  the 
Second  division,  of  which  CobVs  oemmand 
formed  a  part,  hearing  the  serious  firing,  hasten- 
ed to  the  scene  of  action,  and  exhibited  great 
coolness  and  judgment  in  his-arrangements.  The 
Tenth  Louisiana,  Fifteenth  Ybginia,  a  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Mississippi,  and  tiie  Eleveath  Ahi* 
bama,  were  ordered  up  as  reserves,  and  were 
placed  in  position,  the  Tenth  Louisiana  marehihg 
to  its  place  with  the  accuracy  of  a  parade  <frilL 
The  other  regiments  wiere  assigned  positions  o«i^ 
of  the  range  of  fire. 

In  addition,  General  MeLaws  placed  the  who}e 
of  his  division  under  arms,  ready  to  move  as  cir^^ 
cumstantes  might  require. 
•  Colonel  Anderson  had  led  two  of  his  regi- 
ments, the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia,  into  ao< 
tion,  and  held  two  others  m  reserve,  while  Bri- 
gadier-General Toombs  advanced  wHh  his  own 
brigade,  under  tiie  immediate  command  of  Brig»* 
diei^General  Semmes,  close  to  the  scone  of  action, 
and  by  my  order,  paving  iust  arrived,)  placed 
two  regiments  of  this  bri^Me  in  action,  retaining 
the  rest  as  reserves. 

These  dispomtioQS  rendered  our  position  per» 
fectiy  seeure,  and  the  enemy  suffering  frwn  his 
two  repulses,  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest 

The  dif^sitions  of  General  McLaws  were  skil- 
fully made.  His  whole  bearing  and  conduct  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  I  can* 
not  designate  all  the  many  nllant  offloers  and 
privates  who  distinguished  tiiemselves,  and  re- 
spectftilly  call  the  attention  of  the  Cemmandinr 
(Seneral  to  the  accompanying  reports ;  but  I 
would  fiul  to  do  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  spedallif 
mention  some  partieular  instances.  Bi^dier- 
Gveneral  Cobb,  oommandhig  at  this  point,  exhil»- 
ited  throughout  the  day  the  greatest  courage  sod 
skill,  and  when  onoe,  at  a#critical  moment,  Bpm» 
troops  in  his  Sne  of  battle  wavered,  he,  in  per- 
son, rallied  the  troops  under  a  terrible  fire,  and 
by  his  voice  and  example^  entirely  redstablished 
tneir  steadiness. 

Brigadier^eneral  Toombs  had  in  the  morning, 
by  ray  order,  detached  from  this  division  C<4onel 
Anderson's  brigade,  to  support  Brigacyer-GenersI 
Cobb,  and  late  in  the  evening,  when  oixiered  fw» 
ward  by  me^  prompUy  ai»d  energetically  led  the 
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remainder  of  his  command  under  fire,  arriving 
just  before  the  enemy  ceased  the  vigor  of  his  at- 
tack, and  in  time  to  share  its  dangers. 

Brinidier-General  P.  J.  Semmes  commanded 
ToomWs  brigade,  the  latter  being  in  command 
of  the  division,  and  showed  his  usual  prompt^ 
ness  and  courage^ 

Colonel  Levy,  of  Second  Louisiana  regiment, 
was  the  Colonel  commanding  at  Dam  No.  1, 
and  evinced  judgment,  courage,  and  high  soldiei^ 
ly  qualities,  in  bis  conduct  and  arrangements, 
which  I  desire  specially  to  commend. 

Captain  Stanley  was  in  command  of  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  .including  the  six-pounder,  86  effect- 
ively served.  Both  he  and  Lieutenant  Pope  con* 
ducted  themselves  with  skill  and  courage. 

Captain  Jordan*s  piece  was  in  a  very  exposed 
place,  and  was  soon  disabled  alter  a  few  rounds, 
and  was  promptly  withdrawn.  Both  he  and  his 
men  exhibited  great  steadiness,  under  the  terri- 
ble fire  which  swept  over  them. 

Jhe  enemy^s  loss,  of  course,  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  occur- 
red over  on  their  side  of  the  stream,  but  I  think 
it  could  have  scarcely  been  less  than  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded. 

Our  loss  was  comparativelv  trivial,  owing  to 
the  earthworks,  which  covered  our  men,  and  did 
not  exceed  seventy-five  in  killed  and  wounded. 

All  the  reinforcements  which  were  on  their 
v^y  to  me  had  not  yet  joined  me,  so  that  I  was 
anable  to  follow  up  the  action  of  the  sixteenth 
of  April  by  any  decisive  step. 

The  reinforcements  were  accompanied  by  offi- 
cers who  ranked  me,  and  I  ceased  to  command. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  whole  command,  who 
cheerftilly  submitted  to  the  greatest  hardships 
and  deprivations.  From  the  fourth  of  April  to 
the  third  of  May,  this  army  served  almost  with- 
out relief  in  the  trenches. 

Many  companies  of  artillery  were  never  re- 
lieved during  this  long  period.  It  rained  almost 
incessantly.  The  trendies  were  filled  with  wa- 
ter ;  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold ;  no  fires 
coiUd  be  allowed;  the  artillery  and  infantry  of 
the  enemy  played  upon  our  men  almost  contin-( 
uously  day  and  night ;  the  army  had  neither  cof- 
fee, sugar,  nor  hard  bread,  but  subsisted  on  flour 
and  s^t  meat,  and  that  in  reduced  quantities ; 
and  yet  no  murmurs  were  heard.  Their  gallant 
commanders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  department  of  Norfolk,  though  not  so  long  a 
thne  exposed  to  these  sufferings,  shared  these 
hardships  and  dangers  with  equal  firmness  and 
oheerfulness.  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  has  existed,  an  army  (the 
combined  army  of  the  Potomac,  Peninsula,  and 
Norfolk)  which  has  shown  itself,  for  so  long  a 
time,  so  superior  to  all  hardships  and  dangers. 

The  best  drilled  regulars  the  world  hiu  ever 
seen,  would  have  mutinied  under  a  continued 
service  in  the  trenches  for  twenty-nine  days,  ex- 
pcMed  every  moment  to  musketry  and  shells,  in 
water  to  their  knees,  without  fire,  su^r,  or  oof- 
lee^  without  stimulantSi  and  with  an  inadequate 


supply  of  cooked  flour  and  salt  meats.  I  qrask 
of  uiis  in  honor  of  those  brave  men,  whose  pa- 
triotism made  them  indifferent  to  suffering,  to 
disease,  to  danger,  and  death.  Indeed,  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  v^as  such  as  to  de- 
serve throughout  the  highest  commendation. 

I  b^  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  reports  which  accompany  this,  and  to 
commend  the  officers  and  men  there  named  to  the 
most  fiivorable  consideration  of  the  government 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  publicly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  and  devoted  serv- 
ices of  the  cavalry  of  the  Peninsula,  so  long  un- 
der my  command,  always  in  the  presence  of  su- 
perior forces  of  the  enemy.  I  owe  much  of  the 
success,  which  attended  my  efforts  to  kee[^  them 
within  the  walls  of  their  fortresses,  to  the  alac- 
rity, daring,  vigilance,  and  constancy  of  the  Third 
Virginia  cavalry,  and  the  independent  companies 
fh>m  James  City,  Matthews,  Gloucester,  and  King 
and  Queen  counties. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  officers  of  my 
staff  have  been  invaluable.  To  these  I  owe  my 
ad^nowledgments :  Captains  Brayn  and  Dickin- 
son, of  the  A^utant-Qeneral^s  dq>artment ;  Ma- 
jors Magruder  and  Brent,  of  the  Commissary 
and  Ordnance  departments  respectively;  Cap- 
tain White,  Acting  Chief  Quartermaster;  Colo- 
nel Cabdl,  Chief  of  Artillerv ;  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Cary,  Acting  Inspector-General ;  Lieutenant 
Douglas,  of  the  Engineers ;  Lieutenants  Eustis 
and  Alston,  Aids-de-Camp ;  Dr,  Geoxn^e  W.  Mil- 
den,  Acting  Staff  Officer;  Mr.  J.  R.  Bryan,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanard,  Mr.  D.  T.  Brashear,  and  lir.  Hen- 
ry A.  Doyce,  who,  as  volunCeer  aids,  have  ren- 
dered most  important  services,  and  to  private  £. 
P.  Turner,  of  the  New-Kent  cavalry,  on  duty 
sometimes  in  the  field,  at  others  in  the  Assistant ' 
Aoyutant-General^s  office. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ball,* 
of  the  Virginia  cavalry,  who  for  several  weeks 
during  the  siege  acted  as  a  volunteer  aid.  His 
conduct  on  the  fifth,  in  my  immediate  presence, 
and  under  a  severe  fire  of  the  enemy,  was  verv 
gallant,  and  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which 
he  won  at  Manassas. 

I  am  also  preatlv  indebted  to  M^or  George 
Neay,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Vir- 
ginia militia,  who  has  aided  me  in  the  adminis- 
tration, civil  as  well  as  military,  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  to  Lieutenants  Joseph  PhU- 
lips  and  Causey,  of  the  confederate  army.  The 
local  knowledge  of  these  officers  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  service,  whilst  their  intre- 
pidity and  enterprise  have  been  in  the  highest 
deeree  conspicuous  on  every  occasion. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  estimate  of 
the  services  rendered  by  my  Chief  Quartermaster, 
Miyor  Bloomfield.  Soon  alter  he  took  charge^  he 
introduced  order,  promptness,  and  economy,  in 
the  management  of  his  deparUnent 

The  scarcity  of  supplies  and  materials  was  so 
great  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  procure 
them. 

The  genius,  eneii^,  and  extraordinary  indus- 
try of  Sbyor  Bloomfield,  however^'  overcame  all 
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obstacles,  and  enabled  the  anny  ai  the  Peninsula 
to  move,  to  march,  and  to  fight,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  machine. 

This  statement  is  made  in  justice  to  M(jor 
Bloomfield,  vrho  fk  absent,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, at  the  time  that  I  write. 

I  ask  the  attention,  also,  of  the  goTemment  to 
the  valuable  serricea  rendered  br  Mr.  William 
Morris,  of  Baltimore,  the  signal  officer,  in  charge 
of  the  signal  service  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to 
those  of  his  efficient  assistant,  Lieutenant  Lind- 
say, of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  regiment 

It  is  but  just  to  Colonel  Charles  A.  Crump, 
that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  seal,  gallant- 
ry, and  decided  ability  with  which  he  peHbrmed 
the  various  duties  of  commander  of  the  post  at 
Gloucester  Point,  during  the  year  in  which  he 
was  under  my  command.  He  was  worthily  sup- 
ported, on  all  occasions,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
P.  R.  Page,  and  the  other  officers  and  men  oonsti* 
tuting  his  force. 

That  accomplished  officer,  Captain  Thomas 
Jefferson  Page,  of  the  navy,  successfully  applied 
the  resources  of  his  genius  and  ripe  experience 
to  the  defence  of  Gloucester  Point,  whilst  the 
important  work  opposite  was  commanded  with 
devoted  zeal  and  gallantry  by  Brigadier-General 
Rains. 

My  thanks  are«due  to  Captain  Chatard,  of  the 
navy,  for  valuable  services  as  inspector  of  bat- 
teries, and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Noland,  late  of 
the  navy,  the  efficient  commander  of  the  bat- 
teries at  Mulberry  Island  Point 

That  patriotic  and  scientific  soldier,  Colonel  B. 
S.  Ewell,  rendered  important  services  to  the  coun- 
try during  my  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  as 
^d  Colonel  Hill  Carter,  the  commander  at  James- 
town, and  his  successor.  Major  J«  R.  C.  Lewis. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to  the  country,  and 
eepecially  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  I  neglected 
to  record  the  self-sacrifldng  conduct  of  Captain 
William  Allen,  of  the  artillery. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  this 
gentleman  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  on  James- 
town IsUind,  extensive  fortifications  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  river,  and  firom  that  time  until  he 
was  driven  from  his  home,  he  continued  to  apply 
the  resources  of  his  large  estate  to  the  benefit  of 
his  country.  And  so  great  and  disinterested 
were  his  zeal  and  devotion  as  an  officer,  that  he 
lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  immense  possessions 
in  endeavoring  to  remove  the  public  property 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  that  of  the  com- 
manding officers.  I  cannot  commend  his  con- 
duct, as  an  officer  too  highly  to  the  government, 
nor  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen  too  warmly  to  the 
love  and  respect  <^  his  countrymen. 

To  Captain  Rives,  Captain  St  John,  Captain 
Clark,  and  Captain  Dimmock,  of  the  engineers, 
and  their  able  assistants,  the  country  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  formidable  works  wluch  enabled 
me  to  meet  and  repulse  with  a  very  small  force 
the  attack  of  an  army  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand well-dolled  men,  commanded  by  the  best 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 

IRie  steadiness  and  heroism  of  the  officens  and 


n^n  of  the  artillery  of  the  Peninsula,  both  heavy 
and  light,  were  very  conspicuous  during  the  at- 
tack on  the  fifth  April,  and  throughout  the  siege 
which  followed.  The  high  state  of  efficiency 
of  this  arm  of  the  service  was  mainly  due  to  Col- 
onel George  W.  Randolph,  chief  of  artillery  on 
my  staff,  who  applied  to  its  organization  disci- 
pline, and  preparation  for  the  field,  the  resources 
of  his  great  genius  and  experience. 

To  this  intrepid  officer  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen, the  country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valua- 
ble services,  from  the  battle  of  Bethel,  where  his 
artillery  principally  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  day,  to  the  period  when  he  was  removed 
from  my  command  by  promotion.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Colonels  Cabell  and  Brown, 
of  the  same  corps.  The  medical  officers  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  the  skill  and  de- 
votion with  which  they  performed  their  duty  in 
this  sickly'country. 

To  Captain  Ben  Harrison  and  Lieutenant  Hill 
Carter,  Jr.,  and  their  admiral  troop,  the  Charles 
City  cavalry,  I  am  also  indebted  for  meritorious 
services  under  my  own  eye  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Bahkhead  Maokudes, 

MiOor-Oeneral. 

BEPOBT  Of  BBiaADIEA^JENEBAL  McLAWS. 

R«AiN)UAanntaBKXiia>nrnBiO!r,        I 
Right  Flajik  Lbk's  Famm,  AimtU  80,  iS63.  f 

To  Captain  A,  Q.  IHckintonf  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  : 

On  the  sixteenth  instant,  between  two  and 
three  p.m.,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  intensity  pf  fire  which  had  been 
heard  during  the  morning  from  the  durection  of 
Dam  No.  1.  Thinking  that  perhaps  a  real  at- 
tack was  intended  at  that  point,  I  ordered  for- 
ward the  Tenth  Louisiana,  Fifteenth  Virginia^ 
and  four  companies  of  the  Seventeenth  Missis- 
sippi, and  rode  toward  the  Dam,  ordering  up  on 
my  way  the  Eleventh  Alabama,  also,  to  act  as 
reserve  to  Dam  No^  2,  and  directed  my  whole 
command,  artillery,  infantry,  and  dragoons,  to 
be  under  arms,  and  ready  to  obey  any  order  at 
once.  I  then  joined  General  Cobb.  The  firing 
at  this  time,  fr^om  both  cannon  and  small  arms» 
was  very  heavy  and  constant,  convincing  me  that 
the  attack  was  intended  as  a  real  one,  and  I  be< 
came  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  reserves  to 
come  forward,  for  General  Kershaw's  brigade,  of 
the  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  &  C, 
were  in  position  some  four  and  a  half  miles  on 
my  righ^  down  the  Peninsula,  and  should  the 
line  be  broken  at  this  point  of  attack  by  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy,  that  position  would  be  a  criti* 
cal  one,  and  Lee's  Farm  have  to  be  abandoned^ 
unless  a  considerable  force  of  our  troops  were  on 
hand  to  expose  them.  I  heard  from  General  Cobb 
that  General  G.  T.  Anderson^s  brieade  had  been- 
ordered  to  his  support  by  General  Magruder,  and 
sent  off  by  Lieutenant  Stanard,  who  offered  hia 
services  to  bring  it  forward,  and  sent  others  to 
hasten  those  regunents  I  had  previously  ordered 
up. 
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A  body  of  ih»  enemy  suocteded  in  croflBiiif 
the  pond  below  the  dani,  and  were  in  our  lower 
rifie-pits.  Colonel  McKinnev,  of  the  Fifkeenth 
Norta-Carolina,  was  killed  while  nllsBtly  lead- 
ing his  regiment  to  repulse  them.  His  death,  and 
the  sudden  dash  of  the  enemy,  created  some  con- 
f\a8ion,  which  was,  howoTer,  promptly  oorreoted 
by  General  Cobb,  who,  riding  in  among  the  men, 
they  recognized  h|9  Yoice  and  person,  and  prompt- 
ly retook  their  positions.  Colonel  Anderson^s 
brigade  at  this  time  came  forward  most  oppor* 
tpnely,  and  the  Seventh  Georgia,  Colonel  Wilson, 
fdlowed  by  the  Bigbth,  Cotonel  L.  M .  Ijtmar, 
charging  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Fifth  Louisiana  and  others,  drove 
them  hack  across  ^e  pond,  killing  a  laiee  num- 
ber. A  few  niiniites  alter  iJiis,  one  of  the  arlil- 
leiy  pieces  was  reported  as  <ysabled,  and  I  or- 
dered up  a  section  of  Captain  Palmer's  battery, 
which  was  in  reserve  on  Lee^s  ftrm,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Jeff.  Page,  of  the  Mi^ruder  light  artil- 
lery, being  near  me,  offered  his  battery,  and  I 
directed  him  to  bring  it  Soon  after  this,  the 
regiments  I  had  ordered  forward  came  rapidly 
up.  The  Tenth  Louisiana,  Colonel  Marigny,  was 
ordered  to  the  main  point  of  attack,  and  the  oth- 
ers halted  within  a  few  hundred  yard&  Captain 
Page's  and  Captain  Palmer's  batteries  came  dash- 
ing forward  at  full  speed,  and  I  felt  my  position 
secure.  The  firing  ceased  as  night  came  on,  and 
the  assault  was  not  renewed. 

I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  General  Cobb,  and 
of  Colonels  Levy,  Bryan,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Lunar, 
and  Wilson,  and  of  Captain  Stanley,  of  the  Troupe 
artillery,  Oobl^*s  Legion,  accompanying  this,  for 
farther  particulars,  and  for  their  notice  of  indi- 
vidual merit  In  the  death  of  Colonel  ICo&imiey 
the  service  has  lost  one  who  was  pure  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  just  in  all  his  acta.  A  brave  and 
skilful  offioer,  who,  in  his  death,  as  in  his  Ufe, 
reffeoted  honor  upon  both  his  native  and  his 
adopted  State,  and  illustvated  the  Christua  gen- 
tleman. 

Major  James  M.  Goggin,  A.  A  and  Inspector- 
General,  Major  A.  H.  MoLaws,  Dr.  Master,  Oapt 
Mcintosh,  A.  A.  C^eral,  and  Lieutenant  Tuck- 
er, Aid-de-Camp,  were  with  me,  and  wore  of  signal 
Bcrrice.        Very  respectAiliy,        T.  MgLaws» 

Briai41lr4teiieral  OonMMndlBf , 

REPORT  OV  GOI.  WU  M.  LETT. 

CAxr  or  SMxmn  Loobiava  RiaiiiiifT  Voia,  I 
Dam  Mo.  1,  April  18,  IStl.     f 

T^  Oant.  JwMs  Bcmn^  At9Wtaii$  AdfuUimt-Gei^ 

0rat  Brigade : 

Sir  :  On  the  sixteenth  instant,  at  about  eight 
o*dock  A.M.,  the  enemy  appeared  in  eensidenkble 
force  in  the  woods,  and  rear  portion  of  Gannon's 
field,  opposite  the  position  oooupied  by  the  Seoond 
Louisiana  regimeni  In  a  few  minutes,  two 
pieces  of  artillery  were  put  in  pNOsition,  and  open- 
ed a  fire  of  sfc  elf  upon  us.  .This  was  brisldy  re* 
gied  to  by  the  six-pounder  field-piece  of  the 
poupe  artillery,  belonging  to  Colonel  Cobb's 
(}eorgia  legion,  and  by  a  few  shots  from  the 
twelve-poonder  howitaer,  (Captain  Jordan's  bat- 
tery.) During  the  morning,  and  up  to  about  thrao 


o'clock,  sharp  artiHery  firing  was  kept  up  en 
both  sides,  and  the  infentry  were  engaged  in 
skirmishing  at  pretty  long  range. 

A  little  after  three  o'clock,  the  enemy  brought 
up  more  artillery,  and  displayed  six  pieces  (two 
rifled  Parrott)  and  opened  a  furious  cannoniMle^ 
whieh  they  kept  up  with  scarcely  the  sligbtost 
intermission  for  three  hours.  While  showering 
their  shell  upon  us,  a  bold  rush  was  made  across 
the  river,  or  creek,  by  a  oonsiderable  body  of  the 
enemy's  infentry,  who  suddenly  dashed  through 
the  water,  and,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  rea^* 
ed  the  rifle-pits,  in  tnnaX  of  the  position  of  the 
FifteenOi  North-Carolina  nssinrant.  This  regi- 
ment, Willi  the  exioeption  of  its  ptoket,  was  at 
work  intrenching  its  oamp ;  and-  while  leading 
hia  men  to  ohavge  the  enemy,  Cdonel  McKinney 
fell  and  died  instantly,  gafiantiy  jmssing  ferwam 
at  the  bead  of  his  commind.  The  unfortonate 
death  of  Colonel  McKinney  threw  the  FifteenUi 
into  momentary  confiision,  and  the  enemy  w«s 
then  at  the  rifle-pita^  and  about  to  cross  them. 
At  this  thne  oompanies  B  (Captun  A.  H«  Ifgr- 
tin)  and  D  (Captain  &  B.  Burke)  of  the  Seoond 
Louisiana  rittiment,  under  the  diieetion  of  Mi^ 
Norwood,  of  that  regiment,  threw  themaelvea 
from  their  position  at  the  redoubt  and  cotlatn  at 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  attacked  the  enemv^ 
along  the  left  of  the  rifle-pita,  wiule  the  Seventh 
Georgia  vigorously  attacked  them  along  the  vest 
of  the  line,  and  the  Bighth  Georgia  came  iqi  on 
the  ri^ht  of  the  Seventh  Georgia^  Company  I 
(Captain  Floumoy)  and  company  K  (Captain 
&elso)  Seoond  Louisiana  regiment,  stationed  at 
the  lower  redmibt,  near  Daa  Na  1,  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy  from  their  position,  at  the  re- 
doubt The  nuitd  and  vigaroas  attack  of  oar 
troops  at  once  checked  the  enemy,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  preeipttatelv  retreated,  recroased 
the  CTeek,  and  sought  shelter  £om  the  havee 
which  pursued  them,  under  oover  of  their  field- 
pieces. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  moveoMnts  of  the  ene- 
my shomd  tha^  wi^  a  larger  force,  they  intend- 
ed to  renew  their  eflbrt  to  break  our  tines ;  and, 
with  a  hurgely  increased  foree,  they  again  at* 
tempted  to  cross,  but  were  spee£ly  repulsed*  re^ 
treating  in  disorder.  I  have  no  means  of  asoer* 
taining  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  but  ftom  the  bodies  left  on 
this  side,  aqd  the  removal,  from  the  field  on  the 
other  side,  of  bodies,  I  am  certain  it  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred. 

I  cannot  refrain  fiton  mentioning  that,  as  feiO* 
ing  under  mv  immediate  observation,  while  tiis 
conduct  of  all  our  troops  was  most  satisfiiotorf^ 
the  Seventh  Georgia  regiment,  the  section  of  the 
Troupe  artillery,  (CaptMn  Stagey,)  and  the  com- 
panies of  the  Seoond  Louisiana  regiment,  whidi 
I  have  enumerated,.  ma)nifested  the  most  praise- 
worthy alacrity  and  intrepidify. 

After  this  seoond  repulse,  the  enemy  retired 
their  influntry  from  the  field,  and  night  oomiog 
on,  the  contest  oeased,  leaving  us  in  Aill  posMS^ 
sion  of  our  position,  ft^ora  whioh  we  had  noi 
moved  except  to  drive  bade  and  pursue  the  so^ 
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my,  and  in  the  ^njoym^iit  of  tke  i^essfng  know- 
ledge t^at  tire  had  repulsed  a  foe  largely  exceed- 
ing us  in  numbers. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  rema^,  sir,  very  Mipeoi- 
fbllj,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLUAX  M.  LfcVT, 
OolooelOoauQBiidiaf  flMMDdlA.  Begtmoni  ttBd  Dajm  Noi.  1. 

REPOBT  Of  OOLONCL  GOODS  BBtAN. 

BiTocAO  Saixib  V«aoo*ii|  I 

BiXTRHTB  Gbosofa  RvoiMBirT,  Aptil  19, 1S02.  f 

Captam  John  A.  Cohb^  A.  A.  General: 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth,  under  orders  from  head- 

auarters  Second  brigade,  company  D,  (Captain 
[ontgomery,)  of  this  r^ment,  was  sent  to  rifle- 
pits  of  Fifteenth  Nor^-Carolina  regiment  to  act 
as  sharp-shoot«-6,  and  protect  a  working  party 
of  that  regiment  About  half-^a^  three  o*ck>ck, 
heavy  firing  being  heard  in  that  direction,  the 
Sixteenth  Georgia  regiment  advanced  and  took 
position  in  the  trenches,  on  the  right  of  the  bat- 
tery opposite  Dam  Na  One,  at  which  point  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  and 
occupied  our  rifle-pits.  They  were  soon  driven 
back  across  this  by  the  Fifteenth  North-Carolina^ 
Seveatli  Georgia,  and  a  portion  of  the  Sixteenth 
Georgia  regiment,  stationed  near  the  dam.  A 
heary  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  North-Carolina 
Seventh  and  Sixteenth  Georgia  regiments  until 
dark,  at  which  time  the  enemy  retired.  I  can- 
not close  this  report  without  an  expression  of 
great  gratification  in  the  coohiess  and  gallantry 
diai^ayed  by  both  officers  and  men  of  my  com- 
mand during  the  engagement,  and  particular  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Captain  Montgomery,  of 
company  D.  Being  down  from  the  rifle-pits  with 
only  three  of  his  men,  (the  others  being  deployed 
as  skirmishers,)  he  gave  warning  to  the  Fifteenth 
North-Carolina  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
joining  that  regiment  with  the  few  men  of  his 
company  that  could  be  collected,  charged  with 
that  command  and  drove  the  enemy  fi^m  their 
pits. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Goods  Brtan, 

Colonel  Sixteenth  Georgia  Beglment 

BBPOBT  OF  UBmi?AitT-0OLO!«IL  IHUB. 

^wkOQVkKTtm  PirwKif'fH  BBonrnrrV.  O.T., ) 
JUiiM  Ln*s  Vakm,  April  19, 1802.  f 

John  A,  Gobh^  A,  A,  General: 

I  herel^  transmit  a  repoH  of  fhe  action  of  the 
Fifteenth  North-Carolina  volunteers,  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  sixteenth  instant,  near  Dam  No. 
One,  on  Warwick  Creek. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  cannonading 
along  the  line  toward  Wynn's  Mill,  and  also  some 
of  the  enemy's  guns  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  batteries  at  Dam  No.  One,  and  as  the  day 
progressed  other  indications  of  an  attack  by  the 
enemy  upon  our  lino,  induced  Colonel  MoKinney 
to  call  the  regiment  into  line  orTthe  military  road 
running  in  front  of  where  the  regiment  was  lying. 

About  ten  o'clock  a.x.,  calling  in  a  working 
party  of  a  hundred  men,  and  keeping  the  rcgi- 
omt  In  this  state  of  readiness  for  two  hours  or 


more,  he  ordered  the  arms  stacked,  and  had  the 
v^hole  regiment  detailed  for  work  Upon  a  heavy 
iptrenchment,  whicii  he  had  been  ordered  .to  have 
erected  in  front  of  the  encampment,  and  aboot 
two  han^h*ed  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  rifle-ptte 
aldrtmg  ^e  water  thrown  bade  by  Dam  No.  One, 
making  anangements  ier  oarrying  on  the  woiic 
the  wSole  of  the  einm&ag  Aight  Our  pickets 
were  in  front  of  the  rifle-pits,  dose  aAoQg  Uw 
water*4i  edge.  From  the  best  iciformation  I  have^ 
at  the  point  where  the  enemy  ohai^ged  the  dep^ 
of  the  water  was  about  four  l»et,  and  its  width 
fmm  «ne  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards^ 
and  co^eved  w^  heavy  timber  and  thick  uoder* 
growth. 

About  three  oVlock  ^.Mw,  the  Tfgimeiit  being 
engaged  «pon  the  woiks  aUaded  to,  the  pickets 
gave  the  aknn  that  tho  enemy  were  charging 
rapidly  across  the  waiter  and  making  to  oat  rifle- 
{lits.  The  regiment  was  immediately  thrown 
into  line  of  battle,  and  being  ordered  by  Colonel 
McKinney,  advmnced  at  a'dmible-quick  and  with 
a  yell  uipoa  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  jiartial 
shelter  behind  the  earth  thrown  from  oor  |»t8 
before  the  regiment  could  reach  them,  and  open- 
ed a  terrible  fire  Upon  «s  tes  we-advaaced.  Their 
fire  was  returned  with  promptness  and  with  dead* 
ly  effect  upon  the  enemy.  Volley  after  voUey  in 
rapid  sucoession  immediately  followed  from  bolb 
sides,  amidst  which  Colonel  McKinney  gallantly 
fell,  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  shot 
tterough  the  forehead,  lie  fell  near  the  centre 
of  the  line,  and  his  death  was  not  known  to  either 
officers  or  men  for  some  time  after  it  occurred, 
and  a  deadly  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  si^es  till 
about  five  o^clock  p.m.  ^ 

Not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  Colonel  Mc^ 
Kinney  despatched  an  orderly  to  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Cobb  for  reinforcements,  and  after  having 
been  engaged  in  close  conflict,  the  enemy  having 
given  way  on  our  right,  the  Seventh  Georgia 
regiment,  mider  Colonel  Wilson,  came  to  our  as- 
sistance, and  at  this  moment  the  enemy  ganre  wa^ 
4n  precipitate  retreat,  and  did  not  Regain  raUy  at 
anT'point  on  our  Kne. 

The  regiment  had  about  five  hundred  men  en- 
gaged. I  have  no  meads  of  definitely  ascertahb> 
ing  the  foroe  of  the  enemy,  but  it  must  have  been 
superior  to  ours.  Prisoners  report  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Third  Vermont  raghnent,  oom- 
manded  by  Colonel  Hyde.  We  captured  eight 
of  them.  The  number  of  kil]|ed  of  the  enemy, 
in  fit>nt  of  where  the  regiment  was  engaged,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  thirty.  How  man^  fell 
in  the  water  is  not  knoiiu  Our  loss  in  killed 
is  as  follows: 

Colonel  R  M.  MdKinney. 

Privates  William  Yandles,  of  company  B;  Jo 
seph  Tonery  and  William  Einch,  of  company  D; 
and  Frauds  Gilbert,  of  company  F;  Sergeant  H. 
M.  Clendenin,  and  privates  Elmsley  Steel  and 
Hardy  Wood,  of  company  H ;  private  J.  H.  Par*' 
ker,  of  company  I ;  private  William  Boon,  of  com- 
pany K ;  and  privates  J.  S.  Foushee  and  M.  H. 
Bennett^  of  company  K ;  making  in  all  twelve  mea 
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The  wonnded  are  as  follows :  ' 

Captain  Samuel  T.  Staoccll,  of  ooropanr  A, 
Sergeant  A.  V.  Helms,  mortally ;  Corporal  B.  Q. 
Coon,  and  privates  Thomas  Mills,  (since  died,) 
Francis  Cuthbertson,  W.  C.  Wolf,  and  P.  R.  Bare- 
man,  of  company  B ;  private  Joseph  Downs,  (since 
dead,)  of  company  D ;  private  John  Sherrod,  of 
oompany  E ;  private  William  A.  A  vera  and  John 
McDonald,  and  Francis  Morrison,  of  company  F; 
private  Samuel  D.  (Jordon,  of  oompany  G ;  pri- 
vates W.  G.  C.  Bradshaw,  0.  C.  McMurrey,  John 
T.  Ray,  W.  H.  Guthrie,  and  Fred.  R.  Mance,  of 
company  H  ;  private  R  S.  Green,  of  company  I ; 
Second  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Reid,  Sei^geants  R.  W. 
Thomas,  S.  H.  GriflBn,  and  J.  B.  Armstrong;  Cor- 
pomls  John  Dillard  and  W.  Thompson,  (since 
dead ;)  privates  S.  R.  Hilliard,  J.  W.  T.  Melton, 
J.  W.  Bates,  and  J.  H.  Freeman,  of  oompany  K ; 
Second  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Merritt,  and  private  S. 
M.  Riggshee,  of  company  K ;  making  in  all  thirty- 
one. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  a  more  detailed  re- 
port of  the  engagement  and  its  incidents,  under 
present  circumstances. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of 
the  gallant  bearing  of  both  officers  and  men^  un- 
der a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  for  the  sjlace  of 
two  hours,  and  the  fate  of  the  gallant  deKt  call 
the  living  to  other  deeds  of  daring  for  their  coun- 
try's cause. 

It  is  with  peculiarly  deep  feelings  of  regret  that 
I  report  the  death  of  Colonel  Robert  M.  MoEin- 
ney,  a  conscientious,  brave,  just,  and  skilful  offi- 
cer, and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  R  Ihvb, 

Llciiteouit>Col<mel  GoaunAndlng. 

To  Brigadier-Greneral  Howell  Cobb, 

Oommanding  Beeoad  Brigade,  Beoond  DlrUlon. 

H.  A.  Down, 

BEPORT  Of  OOIi.  R.  0.  OASKLL, 

u«rio,i8es. 
To  Major- OeneralJ,  B.  JIfagruder: 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  artillery  under  my  com- 
mand, fVom  the  fifth  of  April  till  the  evacuation 
of  the  Peninsula.  Our  line  of  defence  consisted 
of  the  fortifications  at  Yorktown,  the  redoubts, 
Nos.  Four  and  Five,  near  Yorktown,  and  the  line 
of  the  head-waters  of  Warwick  River,  and  the 
Warwick  River  itself.  The  narrow  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Warwick  and  the 
James  Rivers,  was  abandoned  up  to  a  point  about 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Warwick  River,  and 
at  this  point,  called  Minor's  Farm,  a  series  of  re- 
doubts, extending  from  the  right  bank  of  this 
river,  nearly  to  Mulberry  Island  Fort,  were  con- 
structed to  check  any  assault  of  the  enemy  upon 
oup  right  flank,  coming  up  by  the  way  of  Land's 
End.  The  Warwick  River  had  also  obstructions 
placed  in  it  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my's gunboats  up  this  river,  and  we  were  further 
protected  by  our  gunboat  Teazcr,  which  was 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Warwick.  From 
the  topography  of  the  ground  it  was  absolutely 


necessary  to  occupy  the  whole  of  this  line  in  the 
then  condition  of  our  forces.  Our  forces  were  so 
few  in  number  that  it  was  essential  to  the  safetjv 
of  the  command  that  the  whole  should  be  defend- 
ed, as  the  breaking  of  our  lines  at  any  point 
would  necessarily  have  been  attended  by  Uie 
most  disastrous  results ;  the  centre  broken  or  our 
flank  turned,  compelling  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
Yorktown  or  Mulberry  Island,  to  stand  a  siege  of 
the  enemy's  land  force,  assisted  by  the  whole 
naval  force,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief  or 
reinforcements,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the 
intermediate  country.  The  left  bank  of  the  YoHc 
River  was  protected  by  the  fortifications  at  Glou^- 
cester  Point  The  force  of  infantry  was  very 
small  The  cavalry  consisted  of  one  and  a  half 
regiments.  The  artillery  force  was  very  large. 
Heavy  guns  were  mounted  at  Gloucester  Point, 
at  Yorktown,  at  Redoubt  Number  Four,  and  at 
Mulberry  Island.  From  deserters,  prisoners,  and 
other  sources,  we  were  convinced  tfiat  the  enemy 
was  advancing  in  very  large  force.  He  had  been 
collecting  his  troops  and  munitions  of  war  for 
several  weeks,  and  it  was  certain  that  ho  would 
commence  his  march  with  a  vastly  superior  force. 
Our  advanced  regiments  retired  before  the  ene- 
my, according  to  orders,  and  took  their  positions 
upon  and  in  rear  of  the  Warwick  River  line,  in 
perfect  order.  Reinforcements  had  been  promis- 
ed us  fix>m  Richn^ond,  and  the  determination  of 
the  commanding  general  to  defend  the  position 
against  assault,  met  the  cordial  approval  and  co- 
operation of  the  army  of  the  Peninsula.  Three 
roads  led  up  from  the  Peninsula,  and  crossed  the 
line  of  our  defences.  The  first  on  our  right  was 
the  Warwick  road,  that  crossed  at  Lee's  Mill 
The  second  crossed  at  Wynn's  Mill,  and  the  third 
was  commanded  by  the  Kedoubts  Numbers  Four 
and  Five,  near  Yorktown.  The  crossing  at  Lee's 
Mill  was  naturally  strong,  and  fortifications  had 
been  erected  there  and  at  Wynne's  Mill  Below 
Lee's  Mill  (he  Warwick  River,  affected  by  the 
tides  and  assisted  by  swamps  on  each  side,  form- 
ed a  tolerable  protection,  but  the  marshes  could 
easily  be  made  passable,  and  the  river  bridged. 
Between  Lee's  Mill  and  Wynne's  Mill,  an  unbro- 
ken forest  extended  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Two 
additional  dams  were  constructed,  the  one.  Dam 
Number  One,  nearest  to  Wynne^s  Mill,  the  outer. 
Dam  Number  Two. 

A  dam,  called  the  Upper  Dam,  was  construct- 
ed in  the  stream  above  Wynne's  Mill.  >  This  de- 
tailed description  of  the  line  of  defence  seems 
necessary  to  explain  the  positions  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  whole  force  cf  arttllenr 
were  placed  in  position.  Captain  Young's  bat- 
tery and  a  portion  of  Major battery,  occu- 
pied Minor's  Farm.  A  twelve-pounder  of  Capt 
Cosnihan's  and  a  Parrott  piece  of  Captain  Sandss, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Ritter,  were 
placed  in  the  extreme  right  redoubt  at  Lee's  Mill, 
the  battery  under  the  chai^  of  Captain  Cosnihan. 
Captain  Sands' s  three  pieces,  and  Captains  Gar- 
rett's jand  Read's  battery,  each  consisting  of  three 
pieces,  occupied  the  remaining  positions  at  ImfB 
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miL  One  gun  of  Captain  Nelson's  battery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  Nelson,  was 
placed  at  Dam  Number  One.  (The  Donaldson- 
Title  battery)  six  pieces,  Captain  M oran,  Captain 
Hacon's  battery  (the  Fayette  artillery)  six  pieces, 
three  pieces  of  the  howitzers,  Captain  Herdnall, 
and  a  portion  of  Captain  Southall  s  battery,  were 
stationed  at  Wvnne^s  Mill.  A  piece  of  Captain 
Herdnairs,  and  a  piece  of  Captain  Southall  s  ar- 
tilleiT  were  placed  at  the  Upper  Dam.  Captains 
Smithes,  Armistead's,  Richardson's,  and  Page's, 
and  the  remaining  pieces  of  Captidn  Nelson's  and 
Southairs  batteries,  occupied  positions  at  Re- 
doubts Numbers  Four  and  Five,  the  curtain  con- 
necting these  redoubts,  Yorktown,  and  the  inter- 
mediate positions.  The  enemy  came  up  and 
opened  fire,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  April. 
From  that  time  till  our  evacuation  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  firing  was  continued  with  slight  inter- 
missions. I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing 
the  batteries  in  position  on  the  fifth  of  April,  be- 
cause I  think  it  due  to  all  who  first  stare  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  in  force  at  least  seven 
times  greater  than  ours,  and  confident  in  superior 
numbers,  should  have  a  place  in  this  report  It 
is  a  tribute  due  to  their  courage,  firmness,  and 
patriotic  purpose  to  defend  our  position  to  the 
fast,  no  matter  in  what  superior  numbers  he 
should  come.  The  defence  was  gallantly  and 
most  successfully  made,  and  our  pieces  all  along 
the  line  from  Minor's  Farm  to  Yorktown  were 
fired  at  the  enemy.  My  duties  called  me  along 
.the  whole  lines,  and  lean  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  bravery  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  of 
whom  were  acting  as  skirmishers  along  the  line. 
Wherever  the  enemy  appeared,  and  they  appear- 
ed all  along  the  lines,  our  musket  and  artillery 
opened  upon  them.  The  enemy  after  a  few  days 
seemed  to  change  their  purpose  of  breaking  our 
lines  by  assault,  and  commenced  to  erect  batter- 
ies in  front  of  our  lines.  They  seemed  determin- 
ed to  forego  the  gallant  charge,  and  resort  to  the 
spade  and  their  rifled  guns,  under  the  cover  of 
intrenchments,  to  dislodge  us  fi'om  our  position. 
No  other  course  afforded  a  more  ennobling  tri- 
bute to  our  small  force,  or  a  more  damaging  slur 
upon  the  boasted  arrogance  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  April,  General  McClellan  laid 
aside  his  "  ill-timed  prudence,"  and  ventured  an 
assault  at  Dam  Number  One,  one  of  the  weakest 
positions  on  our  line.  It  was  of  great  danger  and 
consummate  importance  to  us.  A  small  clearing 
in  the  woods  had  been  made  on  the  one  side, 
opening  upon  a  large  field  upon  the  other.  The 
cleared  space  did  not  permit  us  to  employ  but 
few  guns  at  this  position. 

The  enemy  had  erected  three  batteries,  and 
opened  upon  us  with  a  converging  fire  of  sixteen 
guns..  A  twenty-four  pounder  howitzer  of  Cap- 
tain Enders's  battery  occupied  the  front  and 
most  exposed  position,  immediately  at  Dam  No. 
One.  Two  pieces  of  the  Troupe  artillery  (Cap- 
tain Stanley)  occupied  positions  at  the  loft  and 
right  redoubts,  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear^  upon  rising  ground.  The  enemy  m^e  an 
assault  in  force  upon  this  position,  and  attempted 


to  cross.  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Stan- 
ley and  Captain  Jordan  for  a  detailed  account  of 
their  conduct  in  the  fight  The  charge  was  sig- 
nally repulsed  by  our  infantry.  Our  artillery 
did  all  that  could  be  done  in  sustaining  our  in- 
fantry force  and  dispersing  the  enemy.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bear  tribute  to  the  alacrity 
with  which  Captain  Page  and  Captain  Palme«* 
hurried  up  to  this  position  when  sent  for  by  me. 
It  was  a  critical  point  in  the  engagement,  but  by 
the  darine  assaults  of  our  infantry  the  enemy 
were  quickly  dispersed,  before  their  guns  could 
be  brought  up.  After  this  signal  repulse  no  fur- 
ther assault  was  made  on  our  lines.  But  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  incessant  from  artillery  and 
musketry.  During  this  time  our  artillery  had  to 
be  changed  frequently  at  Dam  No.  One^  This 
position  was  occupied  by  four  pieces  of  Captain 
Rosser's  battery.  Captain  Richardson's  battery, 
a  section  of  Captain  Palmer's  howitzers,  and  a 
section  of  Captain  Rogers's  battery,  at  the  re- 
doubt to  the  right  of  Dam  No.  One.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  artillery  had  also  to  be  shifted  at 
other  points.  All  these  movements  were  made 
at  night,  necessarily. 

I  was  much  indebted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browh  for  his  disposition  of  the  batteries  of  the 
left  flank.  His  report  will  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  these  batteries,  as  my  supervision  over 
them  ceased  upon  the  arrival  of  General  Pendle- 
ton, Chief  of  Artillery,  on  General  Johnston's 
staf^  and  was  confined  necessarily  to  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Magruder.  Up  to  that 
time  I  witnessed  the  courage  and  skill  they  dis- 
played. Captain  Stanard's  battery  arrived,  and 
was  placed  in  position  below  Leo's  Mill,  on  the 
eighth  of  April ;  Captain  Kemper's  battery  arrived 
a  few  days  after,  and  was  also  put  in  position. 

From  the  fifth  of  April  to  the  of  , 

many  of  our  batteries  were  not  once  relieved. 
Until  reserves  came,  relief  was  impossible,  yet 
officers  and  men  exhibited  as  much  perseverance 
and  ability  to  bear  exposure  and  labor  without 
murmur,  as  they  did  courage  in  resisting  the  ene- 
my. Our  defences,  which  were  as  strong  as  they 
could  be  made  by  the  limited  force  at  your  com- 
mand, were  necessarily  extremely  imperfect,  and 
much  work  had  to  be  done  after  the  enemy  was 
upon  us.  But  our  men  held  their  positions  while 
our  works  were  being  perfected,  and  until  a  suffi- 
cient force  arrived  to  make  us  secure. 

The  God  of  battles,  that  ever  sides  with  a  just 
cause,  and  a  wise  disposition  of  our  forces,  and 
courage  and  discipline  of  our  army,  has  insured 
us  one  of  the  most  gallant  defences  against  appar- 
ently overwhelming  numbers  that  histoxy  gives 
any  record  o£ 

The  fidelity  and  promptness  with  which  my 
orderlies,  Wm.  0.  Duke,  of  the  Ridimond  Fay- 
ette artillery,  and  ,  of  the  Charles  City 
troop,  conveyed  my  orders,  deserve  attention. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  at- 
tention to  the  batteries  of  light  and  heavy  artil- 
lery in  the  several  garrisons  of  Gloucester  Point, 
Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Island.  The  very  small 
force  constituting  the  army  of  the  Peninsula,  on 
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Ilie  fifth  of  April,  required  the  withdfawftl  <»f  the 
irhole  inimiitry  and  cavalry  force  from  Glouoester 
Pointi  to  move  the  line  of  defence  between  the 
York  and  James  Rivers.  The  heavy  artillery 
was  thns  left  without  any  support  for  Boveral 
days,  and  most  nobly  jmd  efBcieotly  did  they 
maintain  their  position.  When  the  line  of  'de- 
fence was  contracted,  Mulberry  Island  was  thrown 
out  of  the  lines  of  defence  several  miles,  to  rtaad, 
if  neoessory,  a  siege.  Captain  Garrett's  and 
TooBg's  batteries  were  withdrawn  to  this  fort, 
thns  isolated.  The  efficiency  and  skill  of  the 
cannoneers  at  Yorktown  were  attested  during  t^e 
whole  defence.  The  firiag  was  contnHied  until 
two  o'dock  at  night,  the  night  of  the  evacuition, 
by  which  time  many  of  our  troops  had  arrired  at 
williamshnrgh.  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  our 
cannoneers  was  not  only  attested  by  my  own  ob- 
servation, but  by  the  accounts  that  have  been 
published  in  the  Northern  papers.  I  ascribe  their 
superior  efficiency  to  the  entire  calmness  and  cour> 
age  of  our  cannoneers,  and  their  superior  intelli- 
gence. They  have  had  but  little  oppovtunity  lior 
practising,  thou^  they  have  been  taught  the  prin- 
ciples and  science  of  firing.  Their  entire  self- 
possession,  united  with  comvge,  intelhgenoe,  and 
patriotic  zeal,  enabled  them  to  practise  tbi  best 
rule  for  firing,  *'  fire  wifh  deliberate  promptness," 
and  insure  their  success. 

I  beg  leave  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
efficiency  of  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Jones,  who  act- 
ed most  efficiently  as  my  adjutant  during  the 
mater  portion  of  the  defence,  and  of  my  Adjutant 
Richard  KT.  Venable,  who  relieved  him  from  duty 
to  enable  Lieutenant  Jones  to  return  to  his  oom- 
pany,  all  the  other  officers  having  become  inca- 
pacitated fixjm  service  by  arduous  and  constant 
exposure  at  the  batteries.  I  deeply  regret  to  have 
to  state  that  one  of  these  officers,  Lieutenant 
Shields,  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit^  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  action,  has  since  died. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  G.  Cabbll, 

Oolond  nm  ReglBrant  ArtUlMgr,  and  Ohtof  of  ArUlleiy. 
AEPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  H.  STANLET. 

To  CohntH  T.  R  R  Oohb^  Commanding  Georgia 

Legion: 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows, 
in  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  the  battery  under 
my  command  (Troupe  artillery)  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  instant,  at  Dam  Number 
One.  I  had  but  two  of  my  pieces  in  position  at 
that  point,  and  a  six-pounder  army  howitzer,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Lumpkin.  The  former  was  on 
the  right,  in  an  earthwork  of  but  little  strength, 
and  the  latter  in  an  earthwork,  somewhat  strong- 
er, on  the  left.  Both  works  are  unfortunately 
placed,  being  in  too  low  a  position  to  command 
the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dam.  Beside 
my  own  piece  one  other  was  there— a  twenty- 
four  pounder  iron  howitzer,  belonging  to  Captain 
Jordan's  battery — placed  bohindtrie  work  just  at 
the  dam,  and  in  a  position  to  command  scarcely 
more  than  the  dam  itself.     Our  horses,  in  charge 


of  their  drivers,  wen  placed  hi  a  bottom  to  Hbm 
right  and  rear  oif  our  position.  Our  twelvo^und 
howitaer  took  no  part  in  the  engagement,  be<»afia 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  was  such  that  it  could 
not  be  ficed  without  endaiigering  the  lives  of  our 
own  men  in  the  intrenohments  at  the  daun.  hi 
front  of  the  dam,  on  the  opposite  side  from  ua^ 
is  a  broad  field  in  whidi  tiie  ground  xises  gn^ 
dually  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
then  slopes  up  .gradually  to  the  woods  beyond. 
This  coulbrmatioB  ganre  the  enemy  an  admmblo 
position  in  which  to  plaoe  his  artiHery,  and  it  in- 
dicates how  unfortunate  for  us  is  the  positioo  d 
our  woilcs,  and  of  tiio  diam  itsel£  At  about  oino 
o'clock  A.]c.  en  the  sixteenth  instant,  the  onemr 
brought  up,  under  cover  of  the  hill,  a  battery  ot 
4»ix  pieces,  and  placed  them  just  beyond  the  crest, 
490  as  to  fire,  and  yet  be,  to  a  large  extent,  pro- 
tected. Judging  from  the  balls  thrown,  of  which 
a  lai^  number  have  been  gathered  up,  the  most 
of  their  guns  were  rifled.  There  were,  however, 
some  twolve^poundier  round  shell,  and  iwelvo- 
■pounder  rouqd  shot,  indieating  a  smooth  bore. 

Affaiaat  this  £»pmidaUe  array,  the  only  piece 
which  could  be  used  with  any  effect,  or  without 
ondaogering  the  lives  of  our  men  near  the  dam, 
was  the  amooth-bore  six-pounder,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Pope.  For  several  hours  did  this  piece  main- 
tain the  unequal  conflict  Csrptain  Jonian's  piece 
fired  a  few  rounds,  but,  from  its  disadvantageous 
position,  could  not  command  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  ezhilHted  sound  judgment  in 
not  prolonging  its  fire. 

A  little  before  noon  there  was  a  mutual  oessar 
tion  of  the  fire.  Soon  after  dinner  the  conflict  was 
renewed.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  onomy's 
infantry  to  cany  our  rifle-pits  by  fording  tho 
stream  in  the  woods,  some  distance  below  tho 
dam ;  and  during  this  assault  the  fire  of  their  ar- 
tillery upon  our  works  was  terrific.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  the  exploding  shell 
and  shrapnel.  As  before,  the  piece  under  Lieu- 
tenant P<H>e  replied  steadily  and  effectively,  and 
not  until  the  cannoneers  were  exhausted  did  the 
firing  on  our  side  cease.  It  was  after  night  when 
the  confiict  closed. 

Though  several  of  my  men  were  struck  with 
fragments  of  shell  and  spent  Minie  balls,  and 
though  our  works  were  repeatedly  penetrated  by 
the  enemy's  shot,  not  one  behind  the  works  was 
seriously  ii^jured. 

One  of  our  drivers,  W.  P.  Moeler,  a  brave  and 
faithful  young  man,  who  was  with  the  horses, 
had  his  right  leg  shot  off  below  the  knee  by  a  can- 
non-ball. Seven  of  our  horses  were  killed  in  the 
fight ;  five  of  them  hj  Minie  balls  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  infantry.  '  That  the  casualties  among 
my  men  were  so  few,  I  ascribe  to  the  mercifvu 
providence  of  Almighty  God. 

The  men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  exhibited 
grcnt  coolness  and  courage.  • 

Although  the  howitzer  detachment  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  conflict^  their  position  was  eiqioa* 
ed  to  a  very  fierce  fire. 
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I  mention,  with  special  commendation,  Lieu- 
tenant  A.  F.  Pope,  gunner  J.  F.  Dillard,  and  pri- 
vate J.  G.  Strickland. 

The  following,  also,  ate  worthy  of  particular 
notice :  Sergeant  R.  K.  Pridgeon  and  privates  A. 
C.  Sorrell  and  George  B.  Atkinson. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  -that  our  posi- 
tion at  Dam  Number  One  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  in  view  of  his  powerful 
and  numerous  artillery,  special  attention  be  given 
to  that  point 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectAilly,  your 

obedient  servant,  M.  Stanlet, 

CKptais  OomnumdinK  Troupe  ArtilUr/i  OflqrgU  Ltglon. 
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BATTLE  OF   FREDERIGKTOWN,  MO.* 

GAPS  OIRARDEAU  "EAGLE*'  ACCOUNT. 

Oct.  saTiaei.   f 
Bditor  of  ths  EagU : 

Havino  seen  so  many  false  representations 
of  the  battle  of  Fredericktown,  through  the  pub- 
lic press,  I  desired  an  officer  of  the  army  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  facts,  to  furnish  me,  for 
publication,  a  ^narrative  of  the  expedition,  and 
an  account  of  the  battle,  which  I  herein  inclose 
you.  Captain  George  P.  Edgar,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General, whose  name  has  been  suppress- 
ed, at  his  own  request,  in  this  narrative,  be- 
haved with  great  bravexr,  and  signalized  him- 
self as  ah  accomplished  officer.  Captain  Warner, 
our  worthy  ProvostrMarshal,  mounted  a  stamp, 
in  the  din  of  battle,  with  as  much  wngfroid  as 
though  he  were  going  to  make  a  political  speech 
on  the  hustings,  and  made  a  ''stump  speech," 
urging  his  men  to  the  bloody  conflict 

There  is  no  question  that  all  of  Colonel  Plum- 
mer*R  command,  both  officers  and  privates,  be- 
haved like  veteran  troops,  with  great  honor  to 
their  countrv  and  credit  to  themselves.  The  Flag 
was  not  suffered  to  trail,  nor  were  the  Stars  dim- 
med. But  let  the  officer  speak  for  himself. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  0.  BEimETT, 

M^or  Tenth  Iowa  Vol.,  Mul  Poital  Director. 

AW  ACOOUMT  or  THE  BATTLE,  BT  AN  OFnOEB  OF 

THE  ARMY. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  orders  were  re- 
ceived by  Gdonel  Plummer  to  take  steps  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  Jeff  Thompson  from  the  North. 
On  tlie  eighteenth,  at  six  o*clock  a.il,  Colonel  J. 
B.  Plummer,  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri  volunteers, 
leift  Cape  Girardeau  in  command  of  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  consisting  of  the 
Eleventh  Missouri  volunteers,  Lieutenant-CcAonel 
Pennabaker  commanding.  Seventeenth  Illinois 
volunteers,  Colonel  Ross  commanding.  Twentieth 
Illinois  volunteers,  Colonel  Marsh  commanding,  a 
section  of  Taylor's  battery  of  Chicago  light  ar- 
tillery  under  Lieutenant  White,  and  a  squadron 

•  See  page  i90  Doce.  ToL  III.  RniLUov  Eioout 
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of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Stewart  Af* 
riving  at  Cane  Creek,  about  fourteen  miles  dis* 
tant,  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Of  the  nineteenth,  the  column  was 
in  motion  toward  Dallas,  eighteen  miles  distant, 
where  an  encampment  was  ordered.  This  place 
has  been  evacuated  by  most  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants, as  nine  tenths  are  rebels.  The  postmaster 
was  in  town,  but  not  esteemed  sound  on  the 
Union  Question,  the  post-office  and  all  valuables 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities. 

A  private  of  the  Twentieth  regiment  was  acci* 
dentally  shot  by  leaning  his  head  upOn  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun.  Notwithstanding  repeated  waminga' 
soldiers  are  often  very  careless  in  the  use  of  their 
arms.  Here  we  heard  many  reports  as  to  Thomp- 
son, bis  force,*  and  whereabouts.  A  messenger 
sent  from  headquarters  on  the  river,  with  des^ 
patches  to  overtake  us,  was  shot  at  on  the  way 
from  Jackson.  By  dayl^ht  on  the  twentieth  the 
camp  was  active  and  ere  sunrise  all  were  wending 
their  way  toward  the  anticipated  game,  which  was 
now  believed  to  be  at  or  near  Fredericktown.  After 
marching  twenty  miles — ^twelve  miles  ftt>m  the 
town — it  was  time  for  rest  until  anotiier  day. 
Believing  the  enemy  very  near,  speculation  was 
rife  as  to  the  probability  of  securing  the  ranging 
terrors  of  South-East  Missouri,  for  Jeff  Thomp- 
son and  Lowe  were  the  parties  who  had  been  do- 
ing the  stealing  for  the  laiiger  and  more  respect- 
able portion  of  the  rebel  forces  further  South, 
about  New-Madrid  and  in  Kentucky.  An  attack 
upon  the  town  was  contemplated  the  next  day  by 
Colonel  Plummer's  forces,  with  intense  delight, 
as  it  was  believed  '*  Jeff"  had  intrenched  himself 
there.  All  retired  except  the  requisite  guards,  to 
await  in  slumber  the  dawn  of  the  day  that  was 
to  be  one  of  glory  to  manv  and  of  defeat  and  dis- 
may to  others.  At  last  the  eventful  twen|y-fir8t 
day  of  October  dawned  upon  the  anxious  and 
fearless  command  from  Cape  Girardeau,  and  soon 
every  one  was  at  his  post  going  forward  to  what 
all  felt  confident  of — certain  victory.  The  column 
had  moved  forward  about  ti^^  miles  when  the 
Colonel  was  informed  by  some  girls  that  some  of 
the  enemy  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
in  the  woods  upon  the  hill-side  counting  us.  In 
a  few  moments  they  were  seen  flying  in  every  di- 
rection by  Captain  A.  S.  Norton's  company  of  the 
Seventeenth  regiment,  which  were  deployed  as 
skirmishers  to  chase  them  ftom  sight  of  our  col* 
umn.  Upon  our  march  we  heard  of  the  intercep- ' 
tion  of  Sereeant  B.  Ryan,  of  Colonel  Ross*s  regi- 
ment, who  left  our  camp  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth  to  reach  Ironton  with  despatches.  The 
despatches  falling  into  the  hands  of  *^  Jeff,"  noti<^ 
fied  him  of  the  intention  of  Colonel  Plummer  to 
attempt  to  capture  him  on  Mondav,  hence  his^ 
departure  from  the  town  the  day  before  we  ar- 
rived, which  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
boys,  who  now  felt  that  another  fruitiess  chase 
after  the  nimble-legged  icommand  of  *' Jeff"  waS 
before  them.  By  order  of  Colonel  Plummer,  Col- 
onel Ross,  with  Captain  Stewart  and  his  ^lant 
band  of  wild  cats,  as  '*  Jeff's  "friends  called  them, 
reconnoitred  the  town  closely  and  soon  returned 
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%  message  that  our  friends  from  Ironton  possesa* 
ed  the  place.  We  advanced  and  at  about  twelve 
C^dock  entered  the  town.  Colond  Plummer  im- 
mediately had  a  oonferenoe  with  Colonel  Carlin, 
who  had  am?ed  in  command  of  the  foroea  from 
the  West  about  nine  o'clock  a.v.,  and  being  un- 
well, had  retired  to  rest  for  a  while.  Colonel 
Plummer  was  for  an  immediate  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  but  others  thought  it  a  vam  and  useless 
attempt  Yet  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  leader 
from  the  Cape  conquared,  and  at  five  minutes  past 
one  oVlock,  (only  an  hour  after  arriTing  in  town, 
and  without  dinner,)  Colonel  PlummeT)  with  hia 
command  in  advance,  reenforeed  by  Colonels  Ho- 
yey  and  Alexander's  regiments  of  infantry,  a  sec- 
tion of  Schofield's  batteq^^  of  artillery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell,  and  parts  of  six  companies  of  the 
First  Indiana  cavalry,  Mi^jor  Gavtt  in  command, 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  renegade  and  his  bandit^ 
ti.  All  were  in  high  hopes  of  success ;  even  those 
that  remained  wished  us  success,  yet  said :  **  You 
will  not  find  him/'  We  advanced,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  court-house  in  the  suburbs,  the 
eagle  e^e  of  the  wild-cat  (Captain  Stewart)  saw 
somethmg  that  made  him  look  again,  and  then 
be  announced  to  Colonel  B4D8S  that  upon  a  certain 
hill  upon  the  left  of  our  front  was  a  masked  bat- 
tery. As  quickly  aa  any  regular  of  the  old  army 
could  have  done  it,  the  Colonel  deployed  his  skir- 
mishers and  reported  to  Colonel  Plummer,  who 
was  advancing  with  his  staff  and  escort  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  what  he  had  done,  which  was 
Improved,  and  the  orders  given  to  the  Seventeenth 
to  forward  to  the  support  of  their  eomrades,  then 
deployed.  After  a  few  moments*  reconnoitring, 
Colonel  Plummer  ordered  Lieutenant  White's  two 
pieces  in  position,  one  in  the  road,  and  the  other 
on  the  left  masked  in  a  corn-field.  We  opened 
fire,  and  after  two  well-directed  shots,  the  enemy 
answered,  and  soon  the  contest  was  commenced. 
White  continued  to  worry  the  enemy  very  much, 
as  they  seemed  to  be  quite  uneasy  within  range 
of  his  ably  managed  guns. 

The  Seventeenth,  Twentieth,  and  Eleventh  Mis- 
souri were  respectively  brought  in  tlie  front  of 
the  battle,  charging  and  pursuing  the  enemy 
after  thoy  had  broken  their  ranks.  Schofield's 
artillery  and  Colonel  Baker's  cavalry  were  active 
in  their  spheres  of  sennoe.  The  whole  force  in 
action  was  warmly  and  giillantly  supported  by 
the  Thirty-eighth  lUineia,  Colonel  Carlin,  Thirty- 
third  Illinois,  Colonel  Hovey,  and  Twenty-first, 
Colonel  Alexander.  The  reserve  was  a  strong 
one,  for  the  noble  Eighth  of  Wisconsin,  Colonel 
Murphy,  remained  to  hold  the  town.  Colonel 
Carlin,  who  had  arrived  in  town  in  command  of 
the  forces  from  Ironton,  that  mornings  upon  b^ 
mg  aroused,  aod  hearing  the  report  of  artillery, 
hastened  to  the  field,  and  reported  to  CcAonel 
Plummer  in  person,  and  then  to(^  command  of 
his  own  regiment  After  about  three  hours'  con- 
flict, the  enemy  were  pursued  by  Captain  Stew- 
art's cavalry  some  twelve  milea,  scattering  them 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Ck>lonel  BakePs  caj* 
airy  had  in  the  first  chai^ge  given  theiu  a  taste  of 
Northern  steel  which  was  not  to  their  comfiortat 


all;  and  now  to  be  followed  by  the  persistent 
Stevrart,  was  rough  indeed.  By  dark,  all  the 
troops,  excepting  Stewart's  cavalry,  were  in  camp 
at  Fredericktown.  The  men  became  excited, 
owing  to  a  eeneral  belief  that  the  position  of  the 
enemy  was Icnown  to  many  of  the  citizens,  who 
would  not  warn  us  of  danger.  So  the  passions  of 
our  troops  were  hard  to  control,  yet,  by  the  pos- 
itive orders  of  Colonel  Plummer,  the  streets  were 
cleared  of  troops  as  soon  as  practicable^ 

About  noon  the  two  commands  united  under 
Colonel  Plummer^  for  the  pursuit  of  Jeff  Thomp- 
son, excepting  the  Thirty-eighth  Illinois,  Oolonel 
Carlin,  a  section  of  Sdiofleld's  birttery,  and  a  few 
companies  of  Baker's  cavalry.  After  proceeding 
with  the  command  about  ten  miles,  a  heavy  scout- 
ing party  from  Colonel  Baker's  cavalry,  under 
Major  Wood,  was  sent  forward,  and  found  that  a 
farther  pursuit  was  useless,  whereupon  the  pur- 
suit was  abandoned,  and  the  comnmnds  separated 
upon  their  return  to  Fredericktown,  each  going 
their  respective  directions  to  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Ironton.  (yolonel  Plummer  left  with  his  com- 
mand, two  miles  east  of  Farmington,  on  Thurs- 
day morning  about  daylight,  and  arrived  at  the 
Cape  at  dark  on  Friday  evening.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  killed^  and  a  proportionate  number  wounded. 
Many  of  both  killed  and  wounded  were  removed 
in  wagons  by  the  enemy  during  the  battle.  So 
say  the  prisoners.  It  may  truly  be  added  that 
none  saw  the  commanding  ofiicer  on  the  field, 
but  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  knew 
his  business.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered 
Colonel  Plummer  on  the  field  b^  Major  Schoficld, 
who  volunteered  his  services,  and  Captain  Tag- 
gart^  Lieutenant  Mitchell,  of  Campbell^  artillenr, 
and  Lieutenant  Henry,  Quartermaster  of  the 
Eleventh  Missouri  volunteers,  who  were  appoint- 
ed his  aids  for  the  expedition.  In  the  death  of 
Major  Gavit  and  Captain  Hindman,  we  suffer  a 
severe  loss.  In  the  death  of  Lowe  the  enemy 
lost  their  life,  and  suffered  more  than  if  Jeff  had 
fallen. 

If  all  our  forces  are  of  such  material  as  the 
boys  that  composed  the  Capo  Girardeau  command 
proved  themselves,  then  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  future,  when  the  odds  are  not  too  great  against 
u& 
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BATTLE  AT  JAMSS  ISLAND,  8.  C. 

mPOET  or  MAJOE^KNKBAL  PBMBUTOff. 
HBAoeomn 


ymAwnaan  Boora^CUioLnrA  amo  Qwmia,  I 
CBXHS.Bsnw,  Jute,  ISM.        ( 

To  GtneralS.  C^optr^  Adjutant  and  Irup^dar* 

O&neral: 

General  :  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  ir* 
relevant  in  oflicially  reporting  the  action  of  the 
sixteenth  June,  1862,*  between  our  forces  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  on  James  Island,  to 
refo  briefly  to  the  connection  which  this  affiur 
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bud  with  certain  alterations  T  had  adopted  in  the 
plan  of  defence  established  prior  to  my  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  this  department  After 
a  thorough  personal  examination  of  Coles's  Island, 
its  defences  and  approaches,  I  was  convinced 
that  however  desirable  in  many  respects  it  might 
be  to  continue  its  occupation,  there  were  dis- 
advantages not  to  be  overcome.  With  the  means 
at  my  disposal,  I  deemed  it  therefore  essential  to 
the  safety  of  Charleston,  that  the  batteries  on 
Coles's  battery  island  should  be  transferred  to  a 
more  defensible  position  on  the  James- Island 
side  of  the  Stono  River. 

This  change  would  draw  in  our  lines  to  the 
best  supporting  distance,  and  compel  a  land 
attack  upon  our  intrenched  position  across  James 
Island,  flanked  on  the  ngfat  by  the  proposed  fort 
on  Uie  Stono,  and  on  the  lelt  by  the  advanced 
work  at  Secessionville. 

This  design  was  carried  into  execution.  A 
strong  and  commanding  work  was  erected  on  the 
Stono,  completely  controlling  that  river  in  the 
direction  of  the  inlet  of  the  same  name,  as  well 
as  the  approach  through  Korth-Edisto  inlet,  on 
the  mouth  of  Wappo  Cut  The  intrenched  lines 
to  the  east  of  James  Island  Creek  were  also 
greatlv  strengthened  by  a  system  of  interior 
redoubts  and  redans. 

Early  in  May,  the  guns  were  removed  from 
Coles's  battery  island.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the 
same  month,  the  abduction  of  the  steamer  Plant- 
er by  her  negro  crew  gave  the  enemy  informa- 
tion of  the  abandonment  of  Coles's  Ishmd.  The 
services  of  skilful  pilots  ameog  these  negroes 
were  immediately  availed  of^  and  the  enemy^s 
gunboats  entered  the  river  about  the  seventeenth. 
Under  cover  of  their  fire,  he  commenced  landing 
his  troops  on  James  Island  on  the  second  June. 
His  force  was  gradually  increased,  until  it  was 
bdieved  to  have  amounted  to  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  of  all  arms.  Between  the  second  and 
fifteenth  June,  several  skirmishes  occurred, 
the  results  of  which  were  duly  reported  by  the 
immediate  commander,  and  the  reports  forward- 
ed  to  the  War  Department  The  enemy  kept  up 
at  intervals  a  heav^  fire  fVom  his  gunboats,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eight  in  number,  against  Seces* 
sionville,  from  positions  on  the  Stono,  and  a 
branch  of  Folly  River,  as  also  from  a  land  bat- 
tery established  under  cover  of  his  boats  on  a 
point  distant  about  a  mile  fi'om  our  own  battery 
at  Secessionville.  No  injury  was,  however,  done 
to  our  works.  One  man  was  killed  in  his  tent, 
and  several  wounded.  A  few  shells  were  thrown 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  fort  on  the  Stono  at 
long-range,  bat  no  attempt  was  made  to  engase 
at  the  fort  a  less  distance  than  two  and  a  half 
miles. 

About  four  A.M.  on  the  sixteenth,  the  enemy 
drove  in  or  captm'ed  our  pickets,  some  eight 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  battery  at  Seces- 
sionville, and  advancing  rapidly  upon  this  work 
in  line  of  battle,  arrived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it  before  our  guns  could  open  upon  him. 
To  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  pickets  is  to 
be  attributed  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 


before  ho  was  discovered.  The  men,  however, 
were  at  their  pin^,  which  were  at  once  well  and 
rapidly  served.  Lieutenant-Colonel  6aillard*s 
and  Smith's  battalions  (Charleston  and  Pee  Dec) 
were  moved  promptly  into  position  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  J.  C.  Lamar,  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  post  The  enemy  was  driven 
back  in  confusion,  and  with  great  loss.-  A  second 
attempt,  after  he  had  received  reenforcement^, 
met  with  a  similar  result,  and  a  third  was  equally 
unsuccessful. 

A  flank  movement  was  then  attempted  against 
the  right  of  the  battery,  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
Charleston  battalion,  aided  by  the  Louisiana 
battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McEnery, 
which  had  been  promptly  despatched  by  Colonel 
Johnson  Hagood,  the  immediate  commander,  to 
the  support  of  Secessionville,  on  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  enemy^s  advance  upon  that  position, 
and  which  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
dangers  and  glory  of  this  admirable  repuhe.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  I  directed  Brigadier- 
General  Evans  to  send  suflSdent  reenforcements 
to  Secessionville  to  relieve  the  ganisoii  of  the 
arduous  duties  in  wdich  it  had  been  engaged  for 
a  nnmber  of  days  previous.  A  detachment  of 
four  ofBcers,  (Captain  J.  Jamison,  commanding,) 
and  one  hundred  men  of  Colonel  Goodlet's  Twen- 
ty-second South-Carolina  volunteers,  came  up 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy, 
performing  most  excellent  service,  and  sustaining 
a  loss  of  ten  killed  and  seven  wounded.  For 
further  details  of  the  action  immediately  in  firont 
of  Secessionville,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  re- 
ports (herewith)  of  Brigadier-Qeneral  Evans, 
Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,  and  his  subordinate  com- 
manders ;  and  for  those  details  resulting  from  the 
enemy's  fiank  movement  upon  Secessionville, 
Brigadier-General  Evans's  report,  to  that  of  Col- 
onel Johnson  Hagood,  First  South-Carolina  volun- 
teers, who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
an  advanced  corps,  composed  of  his  own  regi- 
ment; the  Twenty-fourth  South-Carolina,  Colo- 
nel C.  H.  Stevens ;  the  Eutaw  battalion,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Simonton ;  and  the  Louisiana  bat 
talion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McEnery.  The  latter, 
as  before  stated,  was  early  despatched  to  the 
support  of  Secessionville;  the  remaining  corps 
greatly  aiding  in  the  final  and  complete  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  The  report  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  subordinate  commanders  is  respectfully 
forwarded  herewith. 

Not  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  Ivcll- 
fought  contest,  it  is  unpossible  for  me,  perhaps^ 
to  commend  where  commendation  is  most  due. 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  have  fallen ;  among 
th«m  Captain  J.  J.  Reed,  Lamar's  regiment; 
Captain  Henry  King,  Charleston  battalion ;  first 
Lieutenant  John  Edwards,  of  the  same  command ; 
Second  Lieutenant  R  W.  Green,  Eutaw  battalion, 
and  First  Sergeant  James  M.  Baggott,  who  foil 
whilst  serving  his  piece  as  No.  One,  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  his  company  com- 
ntander,  the  gallant  and  lamented  Reed. 

My  estimation  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  J.  G. 
Lamajr,  is  fully  expressed  in  my  General  Order^s 
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No.  — J  of  June  seventeenth.  His  undaunted 
courage  was  an  example  well  followed  by  those 
who  surrounded  him. 

Lieutenant-Colonels  P.  C.  Gaillard,  A.  D.  Smith, 
and  James  McEnery,  Major  D.  Ramsaj,  Cap- 
tain J.  Jamison,  were  each  in  command  of  their 
respective  corps,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  action,  and  are  highly  commended  in  the  re- 
port of  Colonel  Lamar.  I  refer  to  his  and  to  the 
reports  of  the  ofiBcers  above  named,  for  records 
of  further  instances  of  individual  gallantry. 

In  like  manner  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  Briga- 
dier-General Evans,  to  Colonel  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Simonton,  and  to  Colonel  Ha- 
good^s,  and  to  his  subordinate  commanders,  and 
Colonel  Goodlet,  Who,  aU  deserving  high  praise 
themselves,  have  doubtless  bestowed  it  where  it 
is  best  deserved. 

I  inclose,  herewith,  a  list  of  the  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing — amounting  in  the  aggr^;ate  to 
tVro  hundred  and  four.  Many  of  those  reported 
as  wounded,  have  been  slightly  so. 

I  also  inclose  a  list  of  those  most  highly  com- 
mended by  commanders. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  received,  I 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy  to  have  been 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Pekbibton, 

BC^tor^eoeral- Oommudlng. 

BEPORT  OV  BBIG.-GENERAL  N.  G.  EVAN& 

Bkadquabtsbs  Skoovd  Militast  DmsioH,  8.  0. ) 
Adams^b  Bus,  Jane  19, 1862.     j 

To  Major  J,  J?.    Wdddy^  Assistant  Adjutant- 

General^  Charleston^  8.  C. : 

Majou  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  action  of  the  troops  under 
my  command  on  James  Island  on  the  sixteenth 
instant 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  was 
informed  by  Col.  J.  G.  Lamar,  First  artillery, 
that  from  his  observation  of  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  convinced  that  Secession ville 
*  would  doubtless  be  attacked  either  on  that 
night  or  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth.  I 
directed  him  to  hold  his  position,  that  he  would 
be  reSnforced  if  necessary..  At  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  instant,  I  received 
ft  note  from  him,  informing  me  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing.  I  repaired  to  Clark's  house  as 
soon  as  possible,  where  I  arrived  at  fifteen  min- 
utes past  four  o^  clock  a.m.,  when  I  found  Col. 
Johnson  Hagood,  First  S.  C.  Y.,  had,  in  his  un- 
tiring vigilance,  ordered  three  raiments  to  be  in 
readiness  for  an  immediate  attack,  and  had  al- 
ready sent  a  detachment  of  Col.  Goodlet's  regi- 
ment to  the  support  of  Col.  Lamar,  watching 
closely  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Secession  ville.  I  determined  to  reenforce  the 
place  to  two  thousand  strong,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  Fourth  Louisiana  battalion  and  Col. 
Goodlet's  regiment  to  repair  at  double-quick  and 
report  to  Col.  Lamar  at  Secession  ville.  Lieut - 
Col.  McEnery,  with  his  battalion,  arrived  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  second  assault  of  the  enemy 
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and  to  materially  aid  in  repulsing  him.  At  this 
time,  I  received  a  message  from  CoL  Hagood« 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching  on  our  right, 
and  asking  reinforcements.  I  directed  him  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  immediately  ordered  the 
Fifty-first  Georgia  and  Col.  Williams's  r^;iment 
to  repair  to  his  assistance.  The  engagement 
now  became  general  on  both  wings.  Co).  C.  H. 
Stevens,  who  was  with  Col.  Hagood,  seeing  that 
the  twenty-four-pound  •  battery,  near  Clark*.<i 
house,  was  not  being  fired,  directed  Lieut -CoL 
Capers,  of  his  regiment,  to  take  command  of  his 
battery  and  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  with  which, 
though  one  piece  was  dismounted,  he  did  gallant 
and  effective  service,  firing  constantly  into  the 
flank  of  the  enemy.  On  the  third  assault  of  the 
enemy,  Lieut -Col.  Capers  was  very  successsful 
with  his  piece,  piercing  the  columns  of  the  enemy 
eleven  times. 

For  the  details  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
works  at  Secessionville,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
fer the  Major-General  commanding  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  immediate  commanders  herewith 
submitted.     Three  times  did  that  heroic  band 
repul^e  (often  at  the  point  of  thovbayonet)  a  force 
thrice  their  strength,  under  the  fire  of  three  gun- 
boats and    four    stationary  or  land    batteries. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  retreated  in  great 
confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field,  a  number  lying  in  our  trenches.    The 
loss  of  the  enemy  I  have  oeen  unable  to  ascertain, 
but,  from  what  I  saw,  was  at  least  four  hundred 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     The  dead  of 
the  enemy  immediately  in  front  of  the  Secession- 
ville works,  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  while  forty-two  wounded  had  been  brought 
within  the  works.     The  dead  I  directed  to  be  un- 
mediately  buried,  and  the  wounded  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital     A  considerable  number 
of  arms  and  accoutrements  were  captured,  a  par- 
tial return  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
marked  "  G."    A  full  report  of  these  arms  I 
directed  Capt  Reary,  ordnance  officer,  to  make 
to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  Charleston.    At 
twelve  o'clock  m.,  I  received  a  note  from  the 
Major-General  commanding,*  that  he  was  at  Brig. - 
Gen.  Gist's  headquarters,  asking  if  I  wished  rein- 
forcements, that  they  were  ready.     I  replied, 
thrdugh  my  aid-de-camp,  that  I  thought  the  ene- 
my was  leaving  his  position,  as  he  was  burning 
the  houses  he  had  first  occupied.     I  then  joined 
the  Major-General  commanding  and  accompanieii 
him  to  Secessionville,  to  inspect  the  works  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  our  loss,  and  the  situation 
and  condition  of  our  troops.     After  giving  in- 
structions relathre  to  the  wounded  and  dead,  also 
as  to  the  arms  captured,  I  returned  to  my  head- 
quarters, and,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Mfgor-Goneral    commanding,    ordered 
Col.  P.  P.  Colquitt  to  repair  with  his  regiment  of 
Georgia  volunteers  as  soon  as  possible^  and  re- 
lieve Col.  Goodlet,  in  command  of  Secessionville. 
Col.  Goodlet  and  his  command  were  completely 
worn  down  and  exhausted.'    I  would  here  state 
that  I  had  before  directed  Col.  Lamar  to  send  aQ 
of  his  exhausted  men  to  the  rear  on  the  arrival 
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of  Col.  Goodlet*s  coixinaand,  which  order  left  him 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  dutj. 

The  troops  at  Secessionville,  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth,  were  much  fatigued,  as  they 
had  been  engaged  at  work  in  the  mtrenchments 
during  the  entire  night,  and  many  were  entirely 
worn  out  when  the  action  commenced  in  the 
morning. 

In  reference  to  the  action  on  our  right,  I  would 
respectfully  refer  for  particulars  to  the  reports 
of  Cols.  Hagood  and  C.  H.  Stevens,  herewith  in- 
closed. 

To  my  personal  staff,  First  Lieut  W.  H.  Rodgers, 
special  aid-de-camp,  Capts.  R.  £.  Elliott  and 
Damuel  J.  Corrie,  and  H.  W.  Carr,  I  am  much 
indebted  for  their  untiring  exertions  in  transmit- 
ting my  orders  under  fire.  Assistant-Surgeon 
James  Erans,  of  my  staff,  rendered  material  aid 
to  the  wounded,  who  were  brought  to  the  rear. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that,  at  eight  o'clock 
A.M.,  Brig. -General  W.  D.  Smith  joined  me  at 
Clark's  house,  where  I  directed  him  to  take 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  attack  the  ene- 
my vigorously.  I  have  received  no  report  frotn 
him,  but  take  it  for  granted  the  reports  of  Cols. 
Hagood  and  Stevens  cover  the  action  of  the 
troops  on  the  rights 

To  the  dauntless  Lamar  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  at  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
sault, the  Charleston  battery,  Lieut. -CoL  Gaillard, 
Lieut -Col.  Smith's  battalion,  and  companies  of 
Lamar's  regiment  engaged,  the  country,  and 
South-Carolina  in  particular,  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  thanks,  which  I  know  a  grateful  people 
will  acknowledge.  For  the  gallant  dead,  the 
country  will  ever  mourn. 

The  intrepid  Reed  fell  whilst  cheering  his  men 
to  victory,  just  as  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

The  reports  herewith  inclosed  will  give  casual- 
ties on  our  side,  thirty-nine  killed,  ninety-three 
wounded  and  two  missing.  Total,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  Lieut -CoL 
Smith's  battalion.  CoL  J.  G.  Lamar's  report 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

Herewith  I  also  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Brig. -Gen.  Stevens,  commanding  the  Federal 
farces,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  reply. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  EvAKS, 

Brlg.>Gen.  Commanding. 
REPORT  OF  COLONEL  LAMAR. 

To  Major- QeneralJ.  C.  Pemberton^  Commanding 
Department  of  South  OaroUna  and  Georgia : 
6ei!(eral  :  Through  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, it  became  my  duty  to  report  to  you  that 
the  forces  under  my  command  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  enemy  on  the  sixteenth  instant, 
at  Secessionville  Neck. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  June,  about 
four  o'clock,  my  pickets  were  driyen  in,  and  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in 
force,  and  had  already  passed  Rives's  house,  dis- 
tant from  my  batteries  about  three  fourths  of  a  I 


mile.  ,  r  immediately  despatched  a  courier  to' 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Gaillard  and  Smith,  ordering 
them  to  move  up  their  battalions  at  once ;  and  to 
General  Evans,  to  inform  him  of  the  advance  of 
the  foe,  and  I  then  proceeded  to  my  batteries, 
where  I  found  a  detachment  at  each  gun,  having 
ordered  such  to  be  the  case  day  and  night 

When  I  arrived  at  the  batteries,  I  found  that 
the  enemy  were  within  seven  hundred  yards,  in 
line  of  battle,  and  advancing  on  me  at  the  dou- 
ble-quick, i  ordered  the  eight-inch  columbiad 
to  be  loaded  with  grape,  which  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed  by  Lieut  Mosely,  of  company  I,  whom 
I  found  at  the  battery  on  my  arrival.  I  mounted 
the  chassis,  and  pointed  the  gun  myself.  In  the 
mean  time.  Sergeant  James  M.  Baggott,  of  Capt 
Reed's  company  B,  fired  upon  the  advancing  line 
from  the  rifled  twenty-four  pound  gun,  to  the  left 
of  the  icolumbiad,  and  of  which  he  was  the  gun- 
ner. My  reason  for  pointing  the  columbiad  my- 
self, was  to  fire  at  the  centre  of  the  line,  and 
thereby  break  it,  in  order  to  cause  confusion  and 
delay,  so  that  I  might  get  my  in&ntry  into  posi- 
tion previous  to  their  reaching  my  lines.  The 
shot  had  the  desired  effect;  Uiey  immediately 
flanked  to  the  right  and  left. 

I  then  order^  the  columbiad  to  be  loaded 
with  canister,  which  was  prompt]  v  done,  and  I 
again  pointed  it  I  then  lefi;  the  battery  to  get 
my  infantry  into  position.  On  leaving  the  bat- 
tery I  met  Lieut  Humbert,  of  company  I,  (un- 
der whose  command  the  columbiad  was,)  within 
two  or  three  paces  of  the  battery,  and  directed 
him  to  give  them  canister  freely,  which  he  did. 
I  then  ordered  Capt  T.  Y.  Simons  to  go  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Gaillard  and  Smith,  and  tell  them 
to  hurry  up  their  battalions. 

Lieut-Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Pee  Dee  battalion, 
first  attracted  my  attention,  whereupon  I  ordered 
him  to  take  position  on  the  left  Although  the 
enemy  had  then  reached  the  left  flank,  and  were 
pouring  in  a  murderous  fire  on  my  men  at  the 
guns,  Lieut-Colonel  Smith  obeyed  with  prompt- 
ness, and  soon  drove  them  from  their  position. 
I  then  ordered  Lieut -Colonel  Craillard  to  take 
position  on  my  right  and  centre,  which  was 
promptly  done.  It  was  not  long  after  getting 
my  infantry  into  position,  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  in  confusion.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, reenforced, '  and  made  another  desperate 
charge,  when  I  again  drove  them  back ;  a  third 
time  they  came,  but  only  to  meet  with  a  most 
determined  repulse. 

They  then  made  a  flank  movement  on  ray 
right  on  the  west  of  Secessionville,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  where  they  were  gallant- 
ly met  by  the  Charleston  battalion,  which  was 
soon  rednforced  by  the  Louisiana  battalion,  com- 
manded by  Lieut -Colonel  McEnery,  who  also 
gallantly  met  them  with  a  cheer.  At  this  time 
I  was  so  much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood, 
from  having  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
Hinie  ball  on  the  second  charge,  that  the  com- 
mand was  turned  over  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Gaillard, 
and  afterward  to  Lieut -Colonel  Wagner,  although 
I  never  ceased  to  give  orders  to  my  battorieg. 
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We  achieved  a  great  victory,  yet  it  was  fit  a  con- 
siderable loss,  both  in  numoers  and  personal 
worth.  Capt.  SaiDuel  J.  Keed,  of  Barnwell  dis- 
trict, and  comroandini;  company  B,  fell  while 
gallantly  fighting  at  his  gun.  I  may  safely 
say  that  his  place  cannot  be  filled.  He  was 
eveiy  thing  that  could  be  desired  in  an  oflScer, 
and  as  brave,  true,  and  eallant  a  man  as  ever 
sacrificed  his  life  on  a  field  of  battle.  Peace  to 
his  ashes  1 

Lieuts.  Lancaster  and  Johnson,  of  company  B, 
who  were  in  command  of  the  two  rifled  twenty- 
four  pounders,  did  great  execution,  although  not 
having  grape  or  canister.  Lieut  Bellinger,  of 
the  same  company,  who  commanded  the  eight- 
cen-poundcr,  pour^  a  murderous  fire  into  the 
approaching  line,  and,  in  connection  with  the  co- 
lumbiad,  did  more  than  any  thing  else  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  These  gallant  officers  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  coun^,  and  I  commend 
them  to  your  notice.  Captain  G.  D.  Reitt,  and 
Licuts.  mimbert,  Barton,  Oliver,  and  Mosely,  all 
acted  with  great  bravery  and  determination. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  bringing  to 
further  notice  Senior  First  Lieut.  J.  B.  Humbert^ 
of  company  I,  who  acted  with  so  much  gallantry 
and  determination  in  managing  his  gun,  to  which 
may  be  mainly  attributed  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  not  only  on  account  of  its  calibre  and  w^ght 
of  metal,  but  to  its  well-directed  fire,  and  to  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  managed ;  and  also  Sec- 
ond Lieuts.  T.  P.  Oliver  and  J.  W.  Mosely,  of 
the  same  company,  who  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance to  Lieut  Humbert  First  Lieut  Barton, 
of  the  same  company,  displayed  great  skill  and 
coolness  in  the  management  of  the  mortar,  which 
had  considerable  effect  upon  the  enemy.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  these  gallant  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  detachments  under  their  com- 
mand. Capt  F.  T.  Miles,  of  the  Calhoun  Guard, 
Charleston  battalion,  who  was  stationed  at  my 
batteries  during  the  previous  night,  and  whos^ 
command  was  tne  first  placed  in  position,  has  my 
sincere  thanks.  He  and  his  men  fought  like  he- 
roes, and  did  all  that  men  could  do. 

Lieut -Colonel  P.  C.  Gaillard  and  Major  David 
Ramsay,  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  were  as  gallant  as  officers  could  be. 
They  both,  as  well  as  their  entire  command,  act- 
ed with  commendable  courage  and  determina- 
tion, and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

Lieut* Colonel  A.  D.  Smith,  commanding  the 
Pee  Dee  battalion,  and  a  most  gallant  officer,  was 
the  first  that  attracted  my  attention  when  the 
infantry  were  coming  up  to  the  engagement,  and 
to  him  I  am  indebted  for  having  relieved  my  left 
fiank  at  a  very  critical  time.  I  noticed  that  seve- 
ral of  his  men  were  shot,  down  before  he  could 
get  into  position,  and  that,  after  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  the  first  time,  and  while  they 
were  on  their  scc<7nd  charge,  Lieut-CoL  Smith 
went  out  upon  the  field  in  front  of  the  battery, 
gathered  up  as  many  of  the  small  arms  of  the 
enemy  as  he  could  cairy,  and  gave  them  to  his 
own  men,  whose  guns  had  refused  to  fire.  I 
commend  him  to  your  favorable*  uotice»    Hia 


command  acted  with  great  courage.  My  tha&kfl 
are  also  due  to  Major  Hudson,  who  acted  with 
decided  gallantry.  I  must  also  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  actions  of  Lieut  W.  H.  Kitchlnga^ 
of  company  H,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Aeed 
battery  at  Clark's  house,  which  battery  consist- 
ed of  two  smooth-bore  twenty-four  pound  guns, 
and  also  of  my  adjutant,  Lieut  E.  j!  Frederick, 
who,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  sharp-shootera 
were  concealed  on  my  right  flank,  over  the 
marsh,  aiid  were  picking  on  my  men,  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  above  battery,  when  he  and 
Lieut  Kitchings  soon  dislodged  them,  and  poured 
well-directed  shots  into  them  as  they  retreated. 

To  Captain  McCreery,  of  the  ordnance  depari* 
ment,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Bonneau,  and  Lieuts. 
Matthews  and  Hall,  of  our  gunboat,  I  return  my 
sincere  thanks,  for  their  valuable  service  at  th# 
columbiad  battery, 

The  casualties  in  the  two  companies  of  my  r^- 
giment  that  were  engaged  are  as  follows : 

Company  B,  Baiyiwell  district  Killed — Capt 
S.  J.  Keed,  Second  Seigeant  James  M.  Baggott 
privates  Elbert  Bates,  R.  K.  Bates,  H.  H.  Dycles^ 
W,  J.  Nix,  W.  Redmond,  D.  J.  Reilly,  and  J. 
Watson. 

Mortally  wounded  and  since  dead — Privates 
Chesley  Bates  and  Jeff.  C.  Eaves. 

Wounded  severely  —  Sergeant  R  F.  Nevills, 
and  privates  V,  W.  Bellinger,  W.  Fleming,  R©- 
dick  Pitts,  W.  J.  Chitly,  t  M.  King,  L.  L.  Cox, 
H.  H.  Nevills,  S.  H.  Nevills,  H.  L.  Baggott, 
Thomas  Ursery,  W.  D.  Elkins,  J.  W.  Gillam,  J. 
G.  Mitchel,  B.  H.  Dyches,  J.  W.  Phillips,  D.  P. 
Hutson,  W.  J.  Martin,  J.  B.  Corbit,  J.  R.  Wadns, 
and  M.  Whaley. 

Wounded  slightly — Corporal  N.  A.  R.  Walker, 
and  privates  A.  0.  Houser,  J.  J.  Walker,  D:  Hol- 
den,  W.  R.  Delk,  and  J.  Templeton.  Missing — 
W.  P.  Hair,  (previously  wounded.) 

Company  X,  Orangeburch  district  Killed — 
privates  W.  H.  Amidcer,  J.  A.  R.  Shuler,  H.  A. 
Hoover,  Daniel  Kelly,  J.  W.  Gibson,  and  John 
Jones.  Wounded  severely — Sexg.  Geo.  Bolivar, 
private  J.  C.  Evans.  Slightly — Sergeants  J. 
Marcbant  and  S.  C.  L.  Miller.  Privates  J.  C. 
Stevenson,  N.  A,  Whetstone,  G.  J.  Bennett,  G. 
J.  Parlor,  John  Robinson,  and  G.  W.  Golson. 

Recapitulation — Killed,  fifteen ;  since  dead, 
two;  wounded,  thirty -seven;  missing,  one;  total, 
fiay-five. 

I  estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  near  as  I 
can,  at  from  six  to  eight  hundred ;  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  their  dead  are  buried  in  front  of 
my  batteries ;  one  hundred  and  seven  were  tek* 
en  prisoners,  many  wounded,  and  who  have  since 
died ;  and  I  coi\jecture  that  some  were  drowned. 
Laive  quantities  of  their  wounded  were  carried 
off  by  their  ambulances.  About  four  hundred 
stand  of  small  arms  fell  into  our  hands,  together 
with  one  horse  wounded  in  the  mouth,  aiul  na« 
merous  smaller  articles. 

For  the  casualties  in  the  Charleston  battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard,  and  the  Pee  Dee 
battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  together  with 
their  reports  concerning  the  behavior  of  oftooA 
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HoA  m«m  I  heg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  aeeoni* 
panying  documents,  marked  respectively  A  and  B. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  forces  under  my 
£X>mmand  did  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred men  until  the  arrival  of  the  Louisiana  bat^ 
tallon.  But  this  small  force  manfully  stood  their 
ground  against  an  assaulting  force  of  from  one  to 
five  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the  picked 
laments  of  the  enemy — ^the  Seventy-ninth  New- 
York  Highlanders,  and  the  Bighth  Michigan — 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  for  fourteen  days 
and  nights  been  subjected  to  the  most  airduous 
duties. 

On  Sunday  nighty  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  re- 
oeived  orders  from  Brigadier-General  Evans,  to 
the  effect,  that  although  it  might  require  super- 
human exertions,  he  expected  me  to  take  the  guns 
off  the  giinboati  and  place  them  in  battery  on 
land.  This  was  impossible,  unless  I  had  had  a 
fcvce  and  the  means  under  my  control  that  were 
necessary  to  move  these  guns.  I  therefore  had 
to  have  the  gunboat  moved  up  to  SecessionvtUe, 
where  there  was  a  wharf.  In  the  mean  time,  I, 
with  the  two  companies  of  my  own  regiment, 
proceeded  to  throw  up  the  eiuihwork?  of  the 
batteries,  which  were  not  completed  until  three 
o'clock  next  morning.  My  men  were  so  much 
fi^tigued,  not  only  from  the  night  work,  but  from 
a  very  spirited  engagement  the  day  previous, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  against  the  gunboats 
and  land  batteries  of  the  enemy,  that  fallowed 
them  to  lay  down  to  rest  They  had  haifdly  fall- 
en asleep  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  that  any  man  was  allowed  to 
sleep  without  his  arms  in  his  hand,  and  at  the 
spot  that  he  would  have  to  use  them,  during  the 
tune  that  I  had  been  in  command  of  the  post 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  the  great 
victory  achieved  ^  the  sixteenth  June^  over 
such  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  i9  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  patriotism,  love  ot^  fi^eedom,  and  in- 
domitable courage  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
my  command.    Svery  Jnan  did  his  duty  I 

I  have  the  honor,  Qenerd,  to  be,  with  senti- 
BMBts  of  hi^  regsrd,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  LAXAa, 

Cplpod  Conuoaadiof  PosL 
REPQBT  or   MAJOR  DAVH)    BAM8AT. 

SCCISBIOVTILLB,  JUM  SI,  1862. 

CohntlJ.  G^  Lamar: 

GoLORKL :  I  beg  leave  to  forward  to  you  a  list 
of  casualties  in  uie  Charleston  battalion,  in  the 
eongemeat  of  the  Mxteenth  instant : 

FieldandStaff— Wounded— Lieut -Colonel  R 
C.  GaillardL  slightly  in  knee ;  Captain  R.  Press. 
Smith,  iuQ,M.,  severely.  Company  A,  Chsrles- 
ton  riflemen — Wounded :  Captain  Julius  A. 
Blake,  slightly;  Lieutenant  F.  Lynch,  slkhtly. 
Company  B,  Charleston  light  infantry.  Killed 
— pnvate  J.  B.  W.  Hammett  Wounded,  mor- 
tally— ^private  P.  Gilhooly.  Wounded,  slightly — 
Srivates  M.  Lacy  and  W.  H.  Lutcliffe.  Missing — 
.  R.  Gibbes  and  J.  P.  Johnson.  Company  C, 
Irish  volunteers.    Killed — ^private  Daniel  How- 
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ard»    Wounded,  severely — John  May.  Wounded, 


slightly— Lieutenant  John  Burke,  private  J.  1^ 
Murphy.  Company  D,  Sumter  Guard.  Killed^ 
Captain  H.  C.  King,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Edwardq^ 
Corporal  J.  Volentine,  privates  G.  Poznonski  and 
S.  F.  Edgerton.  Wounded— Sergeant  J.  J.  Wells; 
privates  R.  C.  Evans,  A.  RoumiUat,  £.  L.  Toitj; 
W.  W.  Johnson,  H.  NeufoUle,  H.  Volentine,  K 
&  Tennent,  G.  W.  Dingle,  T.  P.  Lockwood.  Com- 
panv  IS^  Calhoun  Guard.  Killed— privaU  Thos. 
PaiJcer.  Wounded— Captain  F.  T.  Miles,  Lieut 
J.  W.  Axon,  Serjeant  S.  C.  Black ;  privates  C.  P. 
Brown,  C.  B.  Buist,  Isaac  Holmes,  H.  C.  Choate, 
J.  £.  Smith.  Company  F;  Union  Light  Infantry. 
Killed — Sergeant  R,  J.  Henry;  private  James 
Davis.  Wounded— 'Lieutenant  Geoige  Brown* 
private  Wm.  Cummins. 

Reoapitubtion — killed,  ten;  wounded, thirty s 
missing,  two ;  total,  42. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  enumwate  the  Individ* 
ual  instsnces  of  valor  and  good  conduct  All  did 
their  du^,  and  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded  will 
testify  wrai  what  devotion.  Out  of  about  one 
hundred  men,  forty,  besides  the  two  of  the  field 
and  stafij  were  lulled  or  wounded.  You  arv 
aware  of  the  distinguished  conduct  and  skill  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard,  in  command  alter 
you  were  wounded,  until  the  arrival  of  Lieut* 
C<dond  McEneiy,  and  I  only  mention,  as  peculi« 
ariy  noticeable,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  company 
F,  who  repulsed,  personally,  a  storming  partji 
using  a  handspike,  until  he  seised  a  rifie.  Also, 
Mr.  JoMah  Tennent,  of  the  Calhoun  Guard,  who 
felled  no  less  than  six  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
William  Ryan*s  good  aervice  at  a  gun  you  can 
appreciate  yourself.  Lieutenant  George  Brown 
and  Sergeant  Hendrick,  of  company  F,  deserve 
mention  for  bringing  anunupition  through  a  hea* 
vy  fire ;  and  most  particularly  Lieutenant  Alex, 
A.  AUemory,  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  who  passed 
and  repassed  a  severe  fire  of  musketry  and  can- 
non several  times  with  ammunition  in  his  arms, 
I  have  mentioned  those  especially  noticeable,  but 
can  only  repeat  that  I  refirain  from  enumerating 
others,  simply  because  ii  would  be  to  furnish  a 
roU  of  those  engaged. 

Very  respec&Ily,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Raksat, 

Mar  Oonunuidlns  0.  BaUaU^a. 

» 

BZPOBT   OV   COLONEL  JOHNSON   HAOOOI). 

HiAsqoAivniw  AntAVOiD  fonou,  \ 
Jami9  I&4XD,  Joine  IS,  1801     } 

Captain  Mallory  Jf*.  King^  A,  A,  General : 

(j  APT  Aim :  I  am  required  to  report  the  opera- 
.tions  of  the  troops  under  mj  command  on  th9 
sixteenth  instant 

Some  days  previously,  I  had  had  the  honor  to 
be  placed  in  command  of  a  corps,  composed  of 
the  First  and  Twenty-fourth  South-Carolina  vol- 
unteers, the  Eutaw  battalion,  and  Mc£nery*s 
Louisiana  battalion,  to  which  were  assigned  the 
duties  of  the  advanced-guard.  The  force  at  Se- 
ce^sionville,  however,  continued  to  keep  out  in 
front  of  that  position  its  own  outposts,  which 
were  not  under  inyoommand,  and  made  no  di. 
rect  report  to  ^no.    This  has  since  been  change^. 
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On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  the 
troops  on  outpost  duty,  under  my  command,  con- 
sisted of  seven  companies  of  Stevens^s  Twenty- 
fourth  S.  C.  regiment,  six  companies  of  Hi^ood^s 
First  S.  C.  volunteers,  and  one  company  of  the 
Porty-seventh  Georgia  volunteers,  (Colonel  Wil- 
Kams,)  all  under  the  immediate 'chai^ge  of  Colonel 
Stevens.  They  covered  the  whole  front  of  our 
lines,  fVom  Secessionville  road  to  New  Town  cut 
The  pickets  from  Secessionville  covered  the  space 
from  the  Secessionville  road  to  the  marsh  on  the 
left  of  our  lines. 

At  half-past  fbnr  a.m.  on  the  sixteenth,  I  re^ 
eeived  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Stevens,  that  the 
Secessionville  pickets  had  heen  driven  in,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  force  upon  that 
position.  I  immediately  ordered  under  arms  the 
portion  of  the  First  regiment  not  on  picket,  and 
Colonel  Simonton*s  Eutaw  battalion,  directing 
tiiem  to  proceed  down  the  Battery  Island  road, 
in  fh>nt  of  our  intrenchments,  to  the  flank  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  and  ordered  Colonel  McEnery's 
Louisiana  battalion  to  proceed  in  rear  by  the 
bridge  to  Secessionville,  delivering  these  orders 
in  person. 

Froceeding  in  advance  down  the  Battery  Island 
road,  I  ordemi  forward  one  of  the  two  six-pound- 
ers of  Boyce*s  battery,  stationed  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Fort  Johnson  road,  and,  arriving  at  the 
scene  of  action,  fbund  the  enemy  making  their 
second  advance  upon  the  post  at  Secessionville. 
A  thicket  of  felled  trees  ran  parallel  with  their 
line  of  advance,  and  about  four  hundred  yards 
west  of  it,  on  the  edge  of  which,  next  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Stevens  had  deployed  about  one  hundred 
men,  who  bud  been  on  picket-duty  near  that 
point  These  men  were  from  the  companies  of 
Captains  Tompkins,  Pearson,  (Lieutenant  Ham- 
meter  commanding,)  and  Gooding,  (Lieutenant 
Beckham  comman£ng,)  of  the  Twenty-fourth  re- 
giment S.  C.  volunteers.  The  Battery  Island 
road,  so  obstructed  as  to  be  impassable  by  troops 
ar  vehicles,  ran  between  this  felled  thicket  and  a 
dense  wood,  stretching  toward  Grimbairs,  on  the 
Stono.  Simonton*s  battalion,  coming  up,  was 
placed  behind  the  felled  thicket  in  line  of  battle, 
its  right  resting  near  the  Battery  Island  road,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  First  regiment  S.  C.  volun- 
teers was  placed  in  reserve  in  the  Battery  Island 
road,  throwing  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  toward 
the  Stono,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  this 
road,  to  guard  against  an  advance  from  that  point 
Boyco*s  piece,  under  Lieutenant  Jeter,  was  placed 
on  Simonton's  left,  at  the  extremity  of  the  felled 
thicket  The  object  of  this  disposition  was  chiefly 
defensive,  as  a  general  advance  upon  our  lines 
seemed  imminent  Three  regiments  of  infantry 
advanced  in  front  of  us,  but  beyond  musket-range, 
to  attack  the  west  flank  of  the  work  at  Secession- 
ville, being  supjported  by  a  battery  of  field-artil- 
lery, near  the  Battery  Island  road,  in  fVont,  and 
beyond  Simonton^s  right  Lieutenant  Jpter  was 
directed  to  open  upon  these  re^ments,  which  he 
did  with  effect  I  immediately  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Commanding,  asking  to  be  supported  in  mak- 
ing an  attack  upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  these 


regiments.  When  the  permission  to  attack,  and 
the  assurance  of  support  arrived,  the  enemy  had 
retreated.  In  the  mean  while,  the  fire  of  Jeter*s 
piece  drew  upon  us  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's field-battery,  which,  fW>m  the  sheltered  po- 
sition  of  our  troops,  did  but  little  damage,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  regiment  wer« 
sent  as  skirmishers  to  seize  the  felled  woods,  and 
capture  the  pieca  Stevens's  skirmishers  gal- 
lantly repelled  them.  A  portion  of  the  enemy, 
however,  penetrated  to  Simonton's  line  of  battle, 
and  one  of  his  companies,  and  a  platoon  of  anotiier 
were  for  a  few  minutes  engaged  in  driving  them 
back.  A  few  casualties  in  other  portions  of  his 
line  occuired  from  the  random  fire  of  the  enemy 
engaged  with  our  skirmishers,  and  one  man  io 
the  detachment  from  the  First  regiment  was 
wounded  in  the  same  way.  The  enemy,  in  retir- 
ing. Were  seen  carrying  off  their  wounded.  Six 
men  were  left  dead  in  front  of  our  skirmishers, 
twelve  were  left  dead  further  on  toward  Seces- 
sionville, where  the  three  regiments  spoken  of 
were  fired  upon  by  Lieutenant  Jeter,  making 
their  loss  in  this  part  of  the  field  eighteen  killed. 
Eleven  prisoners  were  captured,  of  whom  eight 
were  wounded.  Sixty-eieht  small  arms,  mostly 
Enfield  rifles,  were  abanaoned  by  them,  and  re- 
eovered  by  this  command  Our  loss  was  eighi 
killed,  twenty-two  wounded,  and  two  missing. 
Appended  is  a  detailed  list  of  casualties. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

jfoHKSON  HaOOOD, 
CMoiittl  Flnt  8L  0.  VolootMn,  OomiBaadlas* 

REPORT  or  COLONEL  0.  H.  STEVENSL 

Bbaoqdaktbm  Twiirnr«rocKTii  RBaoiBn) 

8.  C.  VoLntmtKBS,        > 
Jamb  Islakd,  Jane  18, 1881  \ 

To  GoUmelJohtMon  Hagood^  Fir^t  BegimmU  &  C. 

VolwUeen^  Commanding  Advanced  Forem  : 

CoLoinsL :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  beg  to  sab* 
mit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Secessionville,  on  iha 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  instant 

Seven  companies  of  the  Twenty-fourth  regiment 
S.  C.  volunteers,  with  six  companies  of  the  First 
regiment  S.  C.  volunteers,  and  one  fi^m  the  For- 
ty-seventh Georgia  regiment,  constituted  the  pick- 
et force  placed  under  my  command,  and  with 
which  I  went  on  duty  on  Sunday,  fifteenth  in- 
stant This  force  covered  our  whole  picket  line, 
except  that  in  front  of  Secessionville,  which  wis 
guarded  by  pickets  firom  the  force  stationed  at 
that  post 

All  remained  quiet  along  the  line  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  at  daylight  I  rode  to  New 
Town  cut,  with  a  view  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
pickets.  On  reaching  that  point,  I  distinctly  ^ 
heard  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Seces- 
sionville, and  started  on  my  return  to  that  point 
On  my  way,  I  encountered  a  courier  with  tne  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  had  advanced  in  large 
force  to  stortti  our  works  at  SecessionTiUei  This 
Information  I  immediately  forwarded  to  yourself 
and  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Brigadier-General 
Commanding,  proceeding  mjrself  to  the  froni  to 
verify  the  statement    In  passing  I  took  portiosis 
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of  four  companies  of  mj  reeiment,  which  happen- 
ed to  he  on  duty  in  that  yicinity,  and  moved  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  abatis  of  felled  timber,  ex- 
tending on  the  left  of  the  Battery  Liland  road. 

I  ordered  Captain  Weaver,  company  I,  to  oc- 
cupy this  abatis,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pene- 
trating it  with  his  skirmishers.  The  detachments 
of  my  other  three  companies,  namely,  company 
D,  Captain  Gooding;  company  Q,  Lieutenant 
Hammeter,  and  company  K,  Captain  Tompkins, 
numbering  less  than  one  hundred  men,  were 
posted  in  a  heavy  thicket,  extending  from  the 
abatis  to  the  marsh  on  the  left.  On  taking  this 
position,  I  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  at  Hiirs  house,  to  my  right  and  front 
With  my  weak  force  this  position  could  only  be 
defensive,  and  I  rodo  back  to  ask  for  artillery  and 
support,  which  were  brought  up  by  you.  As  all 
of  the  subsequent  events  passed  under  your  ovm 
observation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  report  them, 
except  that  I  would  especially  mention  Captain 
Tompkins,  company  K,  and  Lieutenant  Beckham^ 
of  company  G,  and  the  detachments  from  these 
two  companies,  who  held  their  position  gallantly 
in  the  front  and  did  excellent  service,  until  order- 
ed to  withdraw. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Capers,  my  second  in  com- 
mand, having  been  sent  by  you  to  order  fire  to  be 
offened  from  the  new  twenty-four  pounder  battery, 
in  advance  of  our  lines,  was  retamed  by  General 
Evans  at  that  post,  and  directed  the  fire  of  the 
battery  with  his  usual  gallantry  and  efficiency. 

Major  Hammond  remained  at  his  post  in  charge 
of  the  pidcets  on  the  hill  road  and  New  Town 
cut  After  the  enemy  ha4  left  the  field,  I  re- 
turned to  my  picket  duties  until  re^larly  re- 
lieved I  append  a  list  of  the  casualttes  in  my 
«wn  regiment 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Stevens, 

ColootI  TireQ^-roiirth  Segfaneni  &  OL  yoluBte«M. 

Killed,  three ;  wounded,  seven;  missing,  two: 
total,  twelv& 

UXOBT  Of  UltrrENANT-COIfONCL  0HARIJB9  H. 

8IM0NT0N. 

HiADQDAsma  Edtaw  RcQiMBirr, ) 
Twnrrr-Pirm  S.  0.  y.,  Jane  IT,  1808.     ) 

2h  Captain  Jo9eph  Walker^  A.  A.  A,  General: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  results  of  the  engagement  of 
yesteHay  to  my  regiment 

Having  been  ordered  to  move  at  reveille,  I 
formed  and  marched  my  regiment  to  the  field  in 
rear  of  Hiirs  house,  and  having  there  reported  to 
Colonel  Hagood,  was  placed  by  him  in  position 
behind  a  h^ge.  Upon  being  placed  in  position, 
I  was  informed  that  Colonel  Stevens  had  a  por- 
tion of  his  regiment  deployed  as  skirmishers  in 
our  front,  and  was  ordered  to  take  all  precautions 
to  prevent  our  men  firing  into  them. 

Shortly  after  we  took  position,  we  were  put 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  small  arms,  directed  princi- 
pally against  my  left  wing.  In  obedience  to  or- 
ders, I  kept  my  men  under  restraint,  and  pre- 
Tented  any  firing,  until  feeling  satisfied  that  the 


enemy  wore  actually  in  my  front  T  then  gave 
orders  to  fire.  After  a  brisk  fire  of  about  a  half- 
hour,  they  were  driven  off.  During  their  retreat, 
we  were  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  a  field 
battery  on  our  flank. 

The  behavior  of  my  regiment  was  such  as  I 
could  have  wished. 

Lieutenant  Blijm,  ofthe  Washington  light  infan- 
try, company  B,  whose  company  was  chiefly  un- 
der fire,  distinguished  himself  by  his  extreme' 
coolness,  encouraging  his  men.  He  rendered 
most  efficient  aid  in  restraining  their  natural  de- 
sire to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  con- 
duct of  his  men  could  not  be  surpassed.  They 
were  under  my  eye  all  the  time.  Two  of  his  men, 
privates  J.  Campbell  Martin  and  T.  Grange  Si- 
mons, Jr. — the  first  wounded  in  the  head  and 
leg,  and  the  other  in  three  places,  with  his  clothes 
riddled — continued  to  fire  until  taken  from  the 
field. 

A  large  number  of  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  recovered  from  the  field,  and  several  prison- 
ers were  captured 

With  this,  I  inclose  the  reports  of  Lieutenant 
Blum  and  of  Captain  Adg«r,  Quartermaster. 
The  arms  and  accoutrements  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  subject  to  your  order. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 

Charles  H.  Simonton, 

UeatenMit-Colonet  Gommandlag, 

BEPOBT  OF  LIEUTSNANT  R.  A.  BLUM. 

Camp  Psttiomw,  Jamm  Julamb.  8.  0.,  I 
^  ,  JunelciSM.     J 

Lieutenant- Oohnel  Simonton  : 

I  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  casualties 
and  incidents  of  this  moming*s  engagement 

Shortly  after  our  regiment  had  ^en  its  posi- 
tion, my  company  was  subjected  to  repeated 
volleys  discharged  from  the  thicket,  immediately 
in  our  front,  which  we  had  been  informed  was 
held  by  a  company  from  Colonel  Stevens's  regi- 
ment On  this  account,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  Colonel  Hagood,  we  did  not  reply  for  sevenl 
minutes.  Soon  after  our  first  volley,  which  was 
briskly  returned  by  the  enemy,  Lieutenant  R. 
W.  Greer,  and  First  Sergeant  Fleetwood  Lan- 
neau,  Jr.,  with  the  followinjr  members  of  my 
company,  fell  dead  upon  the  field : 

T.  N.  Gadsden,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Satters,  J.  H. 
Tavencr  and  J.  Campbell  Martin,  supposed  mor- 
tally wounded. 

The  following  were  severely  wounded : 

Second  battalion.  Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Burger ; 
privates  H.  B.  Glover,  A.  S.  Trumbo,  T.  Grange 
Simons,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Deveaux,  James  P.  Gibbes, 
R.  3.  McCutchen,  J.  H.  Shulte. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  single  out  Individual 
instances,  where  all  behaved  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  bravery,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  but  just 
to  report  the  conduct  of  John  Campbell  Martin  and 
T.  Grange  Simons,  Jr.,  as  worthy  of  special  no* 
tice.  After  being  severely  wounded,  they  per- 
sisted in  reloading  and  firing  until  overcome  by 
exhaustion.        I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

R  A.  Bluv, 

Utiittutil  OomnmiKlIng  W.  L.  I.  Co.  B,  I.  E 
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KEPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  X  E.  APGER. 

Qamw  PsniORBW-,  Jamrs  Iblaid,  ) 
Jane  16, 18<i2.  f 

Lieutenant-  Colonel  Simonton,,  Commanding  Eu- 
taw  Regiment^  ISeenty-Jifth  South- Carolina 
Volunteers, 

Colonel  :  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
return  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  etc,  recover- 
ed from  the  field  4uring,  and  subsequent  to,  this 
morning's  engagement  with  the  enemy : 

£nfield  rifles,  in  order, 64 

**        **        needing  repair, 8 

"        **        not  repairable, 8-60 

yini^     '«       inorder, 8 

Total  number  of  arms, 68 

Cartridge  boxes, 44 

"  "     widbelts, 26 

Waist-belts, 28 

**        '*     clasps  wanting, 8-87 

Bayonet  scabbards, 88 

Cap-boxes, * . . . .  24 

Cartridges  (Enfield,) 950 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  £.  Adosr, 

QmrtcraiMtflr  EaUw  BegUncot  muI  Acting  Qrdnaaee  Offlcer. 

ftXPOBT  or  I<I^UTCOLONEL  J.  UcENERT.     . 

SiCBSSioHTiLLi,  June  90, 1881 

To  Captain  Mallory  P.  King,  Auistant  Adju- 
tant-General. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  part  taken  in  the  battle  of 
the  sixteenth  of  June,  near  Secessionville,  by  my 
battalion : 

^  A  little  after  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixteenth  instant,  Colonel  Hagood,  oommanding 
First  regiment  South-Carolina  volunteers,  came 
in  person  to  my  quartersw  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant  from  this  place,  and  ordered  me  to 
hare  my  battalion  under  arms  and  march  imme- 
diately to  the  Secessionville  battery,  at  which 
place  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  was  being 
had.  With  promptness  the  battalion  was  form- 
ed, and  the  march,  at  double-quick,  was  begun 
in  the  direction  of  Secessionville.  When  arrived 
at  the  first  (»ro6s-roads,  some  little  delav  ensued, 
arising  from  my  ignorance  of  the  road  leading  to 
Secessionville.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments 
I  was  assured  as  to  the  right  road,  and  instantly 
the  battalion  was  moved  off  at  double-quick  for 
the  scene  of  action.  Arriving  at  Secessionville, 
I  was  informed  that  the  enemy  in  force  were  ad- 
vancing on  the  right  of  the  battery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ef  the  marsh,  directly  up  the  marsn  to 
(he  bridge.  I  hastened  my  command,  at  a  run, 
through  an  open  ground  to  the  woods  on  the 
marsh.  In  crossing  this  open  marsh,  and  while 
placing  the  battalion  in  position  in  Uie  outer  edge 
of  the  woods,  it  was  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire  from 
the  enemy's  gunboats,  siege  battery,  field  batter- 
ies, and  small  arms.  I  then  order^  the  men  to 
advance  in  the  skirt  of  woods,  the  better  to  view 
the  taemji  and  afford  it  protecU^n  fix>m  the  in- 


cessant fire  of  the  enemy.  At  this  point*  for 
half  an  hour,  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  indeed 
terrific.  Finally,  the  enemy  waned,  fell  back, 
and  there  begun  his  precipitate  retreat  on  the 
right  in  front  The  gallant  Xiamar  being  struck 
down,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present,  I 
caused  an  incessant  volley  of  grape  and  canister 
to  be  poured  into  the  broken  and  retreating  col- 
umns of  the  enemy,  until  they  passed  beyond 
view.  Colonel  Goodlet,  my  senior  officer,  arriv- 
ing about  twelve  m.,  assumed  command. 

I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of 
the  coolness,  bravery,  and  gallantry  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  my  little  command.  I  went  into  thq 
action  with  two  hundred  and  fifly  men,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  to  rout  twice  that  force  of  the 
enemy  on  the  right  I  think  that  the  force  of 
the  enemy  would  undoubtedly  have  completely 
flanked  the  battery  but  for  our  timely  arrival 

The  small  band  of  brave  men  in  the  fort,  ex- 
hausted and  broken  down  in  their  almost  super- 
human exertions  in  repellinv  the  foe  in  fronts 
must  have  been  unequal  to  tne  task  of  success- 
fully engaging  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  the 
right 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  list  of  the 
slain  and  wounded  of  the  enemy,  as  in  his  re- 
treat he  bore  off  the  field  many  of  his  dead  and 
wounded.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  Uie 
enemy  were  buried  on  the  field.  My  battalion 
brought  from  the  battle-field  in  front  the  follow* 
ins  arms  and  accoutrements,  which  have  been 
dmivered  to  the  ordnance  office,  namely : 

Enfield  rifles  (in  good  condition,) 2T 

»*          ♦♦     (damaged,) 4 

Rifled  moakets,  (in  good  oondition,) 8S 

Springfield  musketa,  (in  good  condition,) ....  68 

**               "        (damaged,) 6 

Total, 182 

Cartridge  boxes, 78 

Saddles, 2 

These  are  arms  and  accoutrements  we  0^0>^ 
ed  on  that  part  of  the  field  in  front  Troopa 
belonging  to  other  oommands,  I  anderstand,  pidL* 
ed  up  a  great  many  arms  and  accoutrements  on 
the  right  across  the  mamb.  I  suppose  the  above 
arms  are  about  one  third  of  the  number  captured. 

The  number  of  casualties  in  my  battalion: 
total  killed,  six;  total  wounded,  twenty-two: 
total  casualties,  twenty-eight 

This  report  would  have  been  made  earlier,  bat 
now  is  the  first  opportunity  since  the  batUe  Uut 
I  have  had  to  write  it 

I  am.  Captain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HcSnbby, 

UtnUofnWCkiloafil  Oommaadliif  Vteartli  LonttUaa  BattaHo^ 

BiPOftv  OP  eouHSEL  a  D.  oooDur. 

HaABQOAiiinn  Twunrr-SBOoni  Rasnmr  8.  0.  Y.,  i 
Camt  OK  Jamis  Ibla*]),  &  0.,  JuM  18,  laOL     I 

Omieral  Ifoane,  Jamet  leland^  S,  C, : 

GiMSKAL :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  lbl< 

lewing  report  of  the  casualties  in  my/command, 

oiriffiDating  from  the  fight  of  the  sixteenth  instant : 

m  obedieooe  to  an  order  from  headquarter^  I 
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detailed  one  hundred  pioket-men,  ten  Irom  each 
company,  to  eo  as  a  fatigue*party  about  one 
o] clock  A.M.,  of  the  sixteenth  instant  to  i^cea- 
slonville.  I  placed  Captain  Joshua  Jamiaon  in 
command  of  the  detail,  and  Lieutenants  L.  S.  Hill, 
H.  H.  Sally,  and  J.  K  Cobb,  were  detailed  aa 
Lieutenants,  thus  completing  a  command  as  one 
company. 

This  detail  arriTed  at  Secessionville  in  time  to 
meet  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Ja^ 
mison,  and  Lieutenants  Hill,  Sally,  and  Cobb, 
acted  with  great  coolness,  courage,  and  determi- 
nation, and  sustained  and  supported  Captain 
Reid's  battery  to  the  last  The  ranks  of  this  de- 
tail, as  will  be  seen  by  the  es^hibit  Ay  accompa- 
nying this,  wex>e  decimated.  Killed,  ten ;  wound- 
ed, seyen. 

The  balance  of  my  command  ware  ordered  to 
support  the  battery  to  the  right  of  Secessionville, 
when  a  galling  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the 
enemy^s  artillery,  without  damage. 

We  were  then  ordered  to  the  support  of  Secos- 
sioaviUe^  and  arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  en« 
gagement 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  my  command  through- 
out acted  with  coolness  and  determination ;  and 
that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
Captain  Jamison  and  the  lieutenants  and  detail 
before  alluded  to,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
demeaned  themselves  in  the  fight 

I  wouM  state  oAe  fact,  before  bringing  this  re- 
port to  a  close,  that  according  to  ihe  number  ac- 
tively engaged,  that  the  detail  of  one  hundred 
men  made  from  my  command,  under  Captain 
Jamison,  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  any 
of  the  forces  on  our  sideu 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  air,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant^ S.  D.  GOODI^BT, 

Colonel  CktmmtndlDf  Tweatj'Vecond  &l^|^eat  jL  0.  V. 

Names  of  individuals  r^orted  by  commanders, 

as  distinguished  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 

affair  at  James  Island* 

In  the  report  of  Brigadier-General  N.  G.  £vaos : 

Colonel  J.  G.  Lapiar,  Lamar's  regiment  6.  C. 
artillery,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 

Lieutenant-Colone]  Gaillard^  Charleston  battal- 
ion S.  C.  v.,  (mentioned  particularly  in  report  of 
Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,}  gallant  conduct 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D.  Smith,  Smith's  bat- 
talion S.  C,  Y.,  (mentioned  pavticularly  in  report 
of  Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,)  gallant  conduct 

Captain  Samvtel  J.  Reed,  company  B,  Lamar^s 
regiment  artillery,  fell  gallantly  fightiiu;  one  of 
his  guns,  again  mentioned  in  report  of  Colonel 
J.  G.  I4unar. 

Personal  staff: 

First  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Rogers,  special  aid-de- 
camp, rendered  valuable  service  in  transmitting 
orders  under  fire. 

Captuns  R.  £.  £lliott|  Samuel  J«  Corrie,  and 
H.  W.  Carr,  volunteer  aids-de-camp,  rendered 
Taluable  service  in  transmitting  orders  under  fire. 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  £vana,  rendered  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  wounded. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  J.  G,  liimar; 


Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D.  Smith,  Smith's  hat< 
tallion,  S.  C.  Y.,  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct, 
(mentioned  in  report  of  Brigadier-General  N.  G. 
Evans.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  P.  Gaillard,  Charleston 
battalion,  gallant  conduct,  mentioned  in  report 
of  Briga4ier-Gcneral  N.  G.  Evans,  stationed  in* 
the  centre  and  on  the  right  of  battery,  at  Seces- 
sionville,  and  subsequently  in  command  of  the 
batterr. 

Major  David  Ramsay,  Charleston  battalion, 
meritorious  conduct  on  the  right  of  the  battery 
at  Secessionville.  Uajor  Hudson,  Smith's  battal- 
ion, meritorious  conduct,  on  the  left  of  the  bat- 
tery at  Secessionville. 

Captain  Samuel  J.  Reed,  company  B,  Lamar's 
r^ment  artillery,  fell  figh^g  at  one  of  bis  guns 
on  the  bftttery  at  Secessionville.  (mentioned  in 
Brigadier-General  Evans's  report) 

Captain  F.  T.  Miles,  Calhoun  Guard,  Charles- 
ton battalion,  gallant  conduct,  stationed  on  bat- 
tery at  Secessionville. 

Captain  G.  D.  Keitt,  Lamar's  r^ment  artilia* 
ry,  great  bravery. 

Lieutenants  Barton,  Oliver,  and  Mosley,  same 
r^ment,  great  bravery. 

Senior  First  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Humbert,  com- 
pany I,  Lamar's  reginlent  artillery,  specially  men- 
tioned for  great  bravery  and  valuable  service,  sta- 
tioned in  battery  at  Secessionville,  eight-inch 
columbiad. 

Lieutenants  Lancaster  and  Johnson,  company 

B.  Lamar's  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Bellinger, 
of  same  company,  gallant  conduct,  in  battery  ai 
Secessionville. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Ketchlngs,  company  H,  La- 
mar's re^ment,  gallant  conduct.  Reed's  battery, 
Clarke's  house. 

Adjutant  E.  J.  Frederick,  Lamar's  regiment, 
gallant  conduct,  battery  at  Secessionville,  ana 
Reed's  battery,  at  Clarke's  house. 

Captain  W.  n .  McCreery,  ordnance  department, 

C.  S.  A.,  rendered  valuable  service  at  the  eieht- 
inch  columbiad,  in  the  battery  at  Secessionville. 

Captain  Bonneau,  Lieutenants  Mathews  and 
Hall,  0.  S.  N.,  rendered  valuable  service  at  the 
eight-inch  columbiad  in  the  battery  at  Secesslon- 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  S.  D.  Goodlet,  Twenty- 
second  regiment  S.  0.  V. : 

Captain  Joshua  Jamison,  Lieutenant  L.  S.  Hfll, 
H.  EL  Sally,  and  J.  B.  Cobb,  valuably  service  and 
gallant  conduct  in  sustaining  the  battery  at 
Clarke's  house. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  Stephens,  Twenty- 
fourth  regiment  8.  C.  Y. : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Capers,  Twenty-fourth  red- 
men  t  S.  C.  Y.,  gallant  conduct  in  defending  lul- 
vanced  battery  of  twenty-four  pound  guns. 

Captain  Tompkins,  company  K,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Beckham,  companv  G,  gallant  conduct  in 
holding  advanced 'position  imtil  ordered  to  with- 
draw. 

In  the  report  of  *  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D. 
Smith,  SmiWs  battalion  S.  C.  Y. : 

Lieutenant  Campbell,  comp&ny  F,  gallant  con- 
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duet  in  personally  repulsing  an  assaulting  party 
on  the  left  of  the  battery  at  Sccessionville. 

Captain  W.  H.  Ryan,  valuable  service  in  bat- 
tcnr  at  Secessionville. 

Lieutenant  E.  Brown,  company  F,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  A.  Allemory,  Irish  volunteers, 
valuable  service  in  carrying  ammunition  through 
fire  of  artillery  and  infantry. 

Sergeant  Hendricks,  valuable  service  in  carry- 
ing ammunition  under  heavy  fire  in  battery  at 
Secessionville. 

PHvate  Joseph  Tennent,  of  the  Calhoun  Guard, 
gallant  conduct  on  the  left  of  battery  at  Seces- 
Btonville. 

In  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simonton, 
Eutaw  battalion : 

Lieutenant  Blum,  Washington  light  infantry, 
eompany  B,  gallant  conduct,  advanced  position, 
on  tne  right  flank. 

Total  casualties  in  the  battle:  killed,  fift^-one; 
wounded,  one  Imndred  and  forty-four ;  missing, 
nine ;  since  dead,  three :  total,  two  hundred  and 
seven. 
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GEN,  PLEASANTON'S  RECONNOISSANCE, 

!UCHMOND»*  DISPATCH  ••  ACC0U5T> 

Camp  vbab  Habtixsbcsqh,  October  i,  1893. 

To  the  Second  brigade  of  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  was  assigned  the  import- 
ant duty  of  guarding  the  fords  on  the  Potomac  at 
and  near  Shepher£town.  On  the  morning  of 
the  first  instant  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  at  a 
ford  just  below  the  village  and  advanced,  driving 
in  our  pickets,  their  force  consisting  of  General 
Pleasanton*s  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois,  Third  Indiana,  Sixth  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  accompanied 
by  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Their  col- 
umns moved  upon  three  roads,  the  Shepherds- 
town  and  Winchester  turnpike,  a  county  road 
healing  across  to  the  Martinsburgh  and  Winches- 
ter turnpike,  and  the  road  leading  directly  to  Mar- 
tinsburgh. The  Ninth  Yii^ginia,  at  that  time  on 
picket-duty,  contested  the  ground  inch  by  inch, 
as  it  was  forced  to  fall  back  before  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy  and  await  reenforcement, 
during  which  time  the  first  squadron  of  that  re- 
giment made  a  brilliant  charge,  led  by  Captain 
bwann,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  until, 
overpowered,  it  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  a 
loss  of  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  About 
eleven  o^clo(;k  the  Fourth  Virginia  was  ordered 
down  on  the  county  road  before  mentioned  to 
support  the  Ninth ;  but  having  soon  ascertained 
that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing 
on  Martinsburgh,  the  whole  brigade  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  around  to  that  point  On  approach- 
ing the  jtown  the  enemy  were  found  to  be  in  pos- 
session, having  brought  their  artillery  to  bear  on 
the  pickets  of  the  First  North-Carolina,  in  chaise 
of  that  post,  which,  being  unsupported,  was  com* 

•  See  page  822  I>oc.  5,  Vol  V. 


pelled  to  fkll  back.     At  this  iuncture  Gen.  Stuart 
came  upon  the  field  and  took  command,  leading 
the  column  in  person.      Sharp-shooters  having 
been  thrown  out  to  the  front,  under  command  of 
Captain  W.  W.  Strother,  moving  steadily  on,  the 
Fourth  Virginia  in  front,  led  by  Colonel  William  C. 
Wickham,  who,  by  his  tested  intrepidity  in  many 
instances,  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  men,  the  enemy  were  driven  fi*om  the  town 
and  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  strong  position  on 
the^  Opequan,  near  Stone  Bridge,  where,  placing 
their  battery  on  the  summit  of  tiie  hills  on  the 
opposite  side,  they  prepared  to  make  a  stand, 
their  cannon  commanding  the  road  for  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  toward  Martinsburgh. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  deploy  the  sharp- 
shooters under  Captain  Strother,  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia dashed  bololy  forward,  and  though  shell 
Dursted  in  quick  succession  overhead,  and  grape 
and  canister  ploughed  the  road  in  nront,  not  a 
cheek  was  paled  or  a  heart  daunted ;  for,  con- 
spicuous to  all  was  Stuart,  their  veteran  com- 
mander, eallantly  leading  the  fhmt    When  the 
enemy  beheld  the  column  dash  over  the  bridge  in 
the  face  of  their  guns,  and  the  riflemen  under 
their  bold  leader  were  pressing  sharply  forward 
and  pouring  their  volleys  in  upon  their  flank, 
they  broke  in  confhsion,  leaving  the  field  at  full 
speed ;  nor  did  they  rally  again  until  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Shepherdstown.   Here  they  were 
found  drawn  up  to  receive  the  charge,  as  fbllows : 
On  the  left  of  the  road,  in  a  field,  immediately 
behind  a  stone  wall,  the  Eighth  Illinois  in  line, 
platoons  thrown  out  to  cover  the  flanks ;  on  the 
opposite  side,  some  hundred  yards  further  on, 
the  Third  Indiana  in  a  similar  position  ;  also,  be- 
hind a  strong  stone  wall,  the  balance  of  their 
cavalnr,  drawn  up  in  the  road,  in  reserve ;  and 
some  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  all,  their  artillery 
planted  on  a  commanding  eminence,  showered 
down  its  iron  hail,  while  from  behind  every  stone 
fence  or  bush  their  sharp-shooters  opened  a  cross- 
fire upon  our  advancing  column.    This  was,  in- 
deed the  crisis  of  the  day ;  the  enemy,  so  situated 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  dose  with  them, 
were  raking  the   road  with  incessant  volleys. 
Scanning  the  field  at  a  glance,  Gen.  Stuart,  still 
in  front  cheering  his  men,  gave  the  command, 
**  Chaise  them,  Hobson  ;  we  can*t  stand  this  I** 
and  that  gallant  officer,  who,  with  the  first  squad- 
ron of  the  Fourth  Yirgtnia,  composed  of  his  own 
company,  (the  Goochland,)  and  Capt  Strother's, 
(the  Madison  Dragoons,)  had  boldly  led  the  firont 
during  the  whole  day,  now  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
waving  his  hat,  echoed  back  the  oroer — "  Chaiige  r 
and  every  heart  in  his  little  band  responded 
nobly  to  the  call     Plunging  their  rowels  deep 
into  their  already  jaded  steeds,  they  rushed  upon 
the  foe  and  closed  in  the  shock  of  battle  with  ten 
times  their  number.     Fortunately,  in  their  haste, 
when  forming  in  the  field,  the  enemy  neglected 
to  close  the  narrow  gate  through  which  they 
passed,  the  only  approach  by  which  they  coa}<! 
be  assailed  hand  to  hand,  and  through  this  nar^ 
row  avenue  the  squadron  rushed  by  single  file, 
led  by  their  gallant  commanders,  Capts.  Uobsoo 
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and  Strother,  and  other  o£Bcers,  each  eager  to  he 
the  first  to  cross  sabres  with  the  enemy,  who, 
reserving  their  Hre,  opened  upon  the  squadron  as 
one  hy  one  they  closed  with  them,  and  only 
yielded  the  field  when  their  repeaters  were  ex- 
hausted, and  many  of  them  had  tried  the  temper 
of  Southern  steel  and  the  strength  of  Southern 
arms.  The  rout  was  complete — they  fled,  leaving 
'  their  wounded  and  dismounted  men  to  fall  into 
our  hands,  crossed  the  river  below  Shepherds- 
town  in  confusion,  and  sought  a  restine-place  for 
the  night  bevond  the  Potomac,  where  their  slum- 
bers might  be  less  liable  to  interruption.  The 
ladies  of  the  village  welcomed  the  '*  rebels  '*  afler 
the  labors  of  the  day  with  all  those  winning  de- 
monstrations of  female  joy  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  an  occasion  like  this,  and  gratifying  to  a  sol- 
dier, who  feels  within  himself  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  faithfully  discharged  his 
duty. 

We  are  called  upon  to  lament,  among  the  rest, 
the  fate  of  Lieut  R.  H.  Gills,  of  Buckingham, 
who,  pressing  boldly  to  the  front  in  this  charge, 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  liberty  and  devoted 
Keal  for  our  glorious  cause.  N. 


-     Doc.  90. 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

LETTIR  FROM  THS  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TSrantmiUing  ih€  Beporl  of  Ma^or^Oenerdl  Otorgt  B. 
McCUUan  upon  th*  Organiaatton  of  the  Army  of  the 
Jh^maa^  tuCi  its  Ctmpaigna  t*  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land^  from  July  tweniy-eixih,  1861,  *to  ITovemoer 
seventn,  1862. 

Wab  BWABTmiT,  Washtvotov  Crrr,  D.  0., ) 

December  82, 1868.     f 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  dated 
December  fifteenth,  1663,  I  have  the  honor  to 
communicate  herewith  *^the  report  made  by 
Major- General  George  B.  McClellan^  concerning  the 
oiigakiization  and  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  while  under  his  command,  and  of  all 
army  operations  while  he  was  commander-in- 
chief." 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  ,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

fleeretery  of  War. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlret. 


REPORT  OF  OEN.  OEORaB  B.  MoOLKLLAN. 

FIRST     FSBIOD. 

CBAPTXR  I. 

Niw-Tou,  Augoft  4, 1868^ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  heroin  the 
official  report  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  while  under  ray  charge.  Accom- 
panying it  are  the  reports  of  the  corps,  division, 
and  subordinate  commanders,  pertaining  to  the 
various  engagements,  battles,  and  occurrences  of 
the  campaigns,  and  important  documents  con- 
nected with  its  organization,  supply,  and  move- 
ments.   These,  with  lists  of  maps  and  memo- 


randa submitted,  will  be  found  appended,  4ufiy 
arranged,  and  marked  for  convenient  reference. 

Charged,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  with^the  opera- 
tions in  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  which  in- 
cluded the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  lat- 
terly Western  Virginia,  it  had  beoome  my  duty  to 
counteract  the  hostile  designs  of  the  enemy  in 
Western  Virginia,  which  were  immediately  direct- 
ed to  the  destruction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  possession  of  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  gaining  Wheel- 
ing and  the  control  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  successful  affairs  of  Philippi,  Rich  Mount- 
ain, Carrick's  Ford,  etc.,  had  beea  fought,  and  I 
had  acquired  possession  of  all  Western  Virginia 
north  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  as  well  as  ofths 
lower  portion  of  that  valley. 

I  had  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of 
the  upper  Kanawha  Valley,  as  soon  as  provision 
was  made  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the 
mountain  passes  leading  from  the  east  into  the 
region  under  control,  when  I  received  at  Beverly, 
in  Randolph  County,  on  the  twenty-firat  of  July, 
1861,  intelligence  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  fought  on  that  day. 

On  the  twenty-second  I  received  an  order  by 
telegraph,  directing  me  to  turn  over  my  com- 
mand to  Brigadier-General  Rosecrans,  and  repair 
at  once  to  Washington. 

I  had  already  caused  reconnoissanoes  to  be 
made  for  intrenchments  at  the  Cheat  Mountain 
pass;  also  on  the  Uunterville  road,  near  Elk- 
water,  and  at  Red  House,  near  the  main  road 
from  Romney  to  Grafton.  During  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  the  twenty-second  I  gave  the  final 
instructions  for  the  construction  of  these  works, 
turned  over  the  command  to  Brigadier-General 
Rosecrans,  and  started,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third,  for  Washington,  arriving  there  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth.  On  the  twen- 
ty-seventh I  assumed  command  of  the  division 
of  the  Potomac,  comprising  the  troops  in  and 
around  Washington,  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  my  being  called  to  the 
conmmnd  of  the  troops  at  Washington,*  I  pro 
ceed  to  an  account,  from  such  authentic  data  as 
are  at  hand,  of  my  military  operations  while  com- 
mander of  tbe  army  of  thv  Potomae. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  naturally  ar- 
range themselves  as  follows : 

The  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  military  events  connected  with  the  defences 
of  Washington,  from  Jul^,  1861,  to  March,  1862. 
The  campaign  on  the  Penmsula,  and  that  in  Mary- 
land. 

The  groat  resources  and  capacity  for  powerful 
resistance  of  the  South  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  full  proportions  of  the  great 
conflict  about  to  take  place,  were  sought  to  be 
carefully  measured ;  and  I  had  also  endeavored, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  impress  upon 
the  authorities  the  necessity  for  such  immediate 
and  full  preparation  as  alone  would  enable  the 
Government  to  prosecute  the  War  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  .the  resistance  to  be  offered. 
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On  the  fmnrth  of  Angast,  1661,  I  addressed  to 
the  President  the  following  memorandum,  pre- 
pared at  his  request : 

MEMORAKDUIC 

The  object  of  the  present  war  differs  from  those 
in  which  nations  are  engaged,  mainly  in  this : 
that  the  purpose  of  ordinary  war  is  to  conquer  a 
peace,  and  make  a  treaty  on  advantageous  terms ; 
m  this  contest  it  has  become  necessary  to  crush 
a  population  sufficiently  numerous,  intelligent, 
and  warlike  to  constitute  a  nation.  We  hare 
not  only  to  defeat  l^eir  armed  and  organized 
feroes  in  the  field,  but  to  display  such  an  over- 
whelming strength  as  will  convince  all  our  an- 
ta^nists,  espedally  those  of  the  governing, 
aristocratic  class,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  re- 
sistance. Our  late  reverses  make  this  course 
imperative.  Had  we  been  successful  in  the  re- 
cent battle  (Manassas)  it  is  possible  that  we 
might  have  been  spitred  the  labor  and  expenses 
of  a  great  effort 

'Now  we  have  no  alternative.  Their  success 
will  enable  the  political  leaders  of  the  rebels  to 
convince  the  mass  of  their  people  that  we  are 
inferior  to  them  in  foxt;o  and  courage,  and  to 
command  all  their  resources.  The  contest  began 
with  a  class,  now  it  is  with  a  people— our  mili- 
tarv  success  can  alone  restore  the  former  isstie. 

By  thoroughly  defeating  their  armies,  taking 
their  strong  places,  and  pursuing  a  rigidly  pro- 
tective policv  as  to  private  proper^  and  unarmed 
persons,  and  a  lenient  course  as  to  private  sol- 
diers, we  may  well  hope  for  a  permanent  restora- 
(tion  of  a  peaceful  Union.  But  in  the  first  in- 
stande  the  authority  of  the  Qovemment  must  be 
supported  by  overwhelming  physical  force. 

Our  foreign  relations  ana  financial,  credit  also 
imperatively  demand  that  the  military  action  of 
the  Government  should  be  prompt  and  irresisti- 
ble. 

The  rebels  have  dhosen  Virginia  as  their  battle-^ 
field,  and  it  seems  proper  fbr  us  to  make  the  first 
great  struggle  there.  Bat  while  thus  directing 
our  main  efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the 
resistance  there  offered  us,  by  movements  on 
other  points  both  by  land  and  water. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  details,  I 
would  advise  that  a  strong  movement  be  made  on 
the  Mississippi  and  that  the  rebels  be  driven  out 
of  Missouri. 

As  soon  a0  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
Kentucky  is  cordially  ufiited  with  us,  I  would 
advise  a  movement  through  that  State  into  East- 
ern Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Union  men  of/that  region  and  of  seizing  the  rail- 
roads leading  from  Memphis  to  the  east 

The  possession  of  these  roads  by  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  on  the  Mississippi, 
would  go  far  toward  determining  the  evacuation 
of  Virginia  by  the  rebels.  In  the  mean  time  all 
the  passes  into  Western  Virginia  from  the  east 
should  be  securely  guarded,  but  I  would  advise 
no  movement  from  that  quarter  toward  Rich- 
mood,  unless  the  political  condition  of  Kentucky 
renders  it  imposnble  or  inexpedient  for  us  to 


make  the  movement  upon  Eastern  Tennessee 
through  that  State.  Every  effort  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  organize,  equip  and  arm  as 
many  troops  as  possible  in  Western  Virginia,  in 
order  to  render  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  regiments 
available  for  other  operations. 

At  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  it  would  be 
well  to  protect  and  reopen  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Baltimore  and  Fort  Monroe 
should  be  occupied  by  garrisons  sufficient  to  re> 
tain  them  in  our  possession. 

The  importance  of  Harpcr^s  Feny  and  the  lino 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  direction  of  Leesburgli 
will  be  very  materially  diminished  so  soon  as  our 
force  in  this  vicinity  becomes  organized,  strong, 
and  efficient,  because  no  capable  general  will 
cross  the  river  north  of  this  city,  when  we  have 
a  strong  army  here  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat 

To  revert  to  the  west  It  is  probable  that  no 
very  large  additions  to  the  troops  now  in  Mis> 
souri  will  be  necessary  to  secure  that  State. 

I  presume  that  the  force  required  for  the  move- 
ment down  the  Mississippi  will  be  detennined 
by  its  commander  and  me  President  If  Ken- 
tucky assumes  the  rieht  position,  not  more  tfann 
twenty  thousand  will  be  needed,  together  with 
those  that  can  be  raised  in  that  State  and  East- 
em  Tennessee,  to  secure  the  latter  region  and  its 
railroads  as  well  as  ultimately  to  occupy  Nashville. 

The  Western  Virginia  troops,  with  not  more 
than  five  to  ten  thousand  from  Ohio  and  Indiana^ 
should,  under  proper  management,  suffice  for  its 
protection. 

YThen  we  have  redi^nized  our  mmin  army 
here,  ten  thousand  men  ought  to  be  enough  to 
protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Potomac,  five  thousand  will  garrison  Baltimore, 
three  thousand  Fort  Monroe,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand^will  be  necessary  at  the  utmost 
for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

For  the  main  army  of  operations  I  ui^  the 
following  composition : 

250  regiments  of  infantry,  say,  .225,000  men. 
100  field  batteries,  600  guns, . .  15,000    *' 

28  raiments  of  cavalry, 25,500    " 

5  regiments  engineer  troopSi . ..    7,500 
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Total, 278,000 
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The  force  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
engineer  ajid  pontoon  trains,  and  with  transporta- 
tion for  every  thing  save  tents.  Its  general  line 
of  operations  should  be  so  <lbrected  that  water 
transportation  can  be  availed  of  from  point  to 
point,  by  means  of  the  ocean  and  the  rivers 
emptying  into  it  An  essential  feature  of  the 
plan  of  operations  will  be  the  employment  of  a 
strong  naval  force  to  protect  the  movement  of  a 
fleet  of  transports  intended  to  convey  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  fh>m  pomt  to  point  of  the 
enemy*s  sea-coast,  thus  either  creating  diversions 
and  rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to  detach 
largely  fi-om  their  main  body  in  order  to  protect 
such  of  their  cities  as  may  be  threatened,  or  else 
landing  and  forming  establishments  on  their 
coast  at  any  fikvorable  places  that  opportuni^ 
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might  oiTer.  This  naral  force  should  also  co- 
operato  with  the  main  army  in  its  efforts  to  seize 
the  important  seaboard  towns  of  the  rebels. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  construction  of 
railroads  has  introduced  a  new  and  very  import* 
ftnt  element  into  war,  by  the  great  facilities  thus 
giren  for  concentrating  at  particular  positions 
lai^e  masses  of  troops  from  remote  sections,  and 
by  creating  new  strategic  points  and  lines  of  oper- 
ations. 

It  is  intended  to  overcome  this  diflUculty  by 
the  partial  operations  suggested,  and  such  others 
as  the  particular  case  may  require.  We  must 
endeavor  to  seize  places  on  the  railways  iii  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  points  of  concentration,  and 
we  must  threaten  their  seaboard  cities,  in  order 
fiiat  each  State  may  be  forced,  by  the  necessity 
of  its  own  defence,  to  diminish  its  contingent  to 
the  confederate  army. 

The  proposed  movement  down  the  BRssissippt 
will  produce  important  results  in  this  connection. 
That  advance  and  the  progress  of  the  main  army 
at  the  Bast  will  materially  assist  each  other  by 
diminishing  the  resistance  to  be  ^noountered  by 
each. 

The  tendency  of  the  Mississippi  movement 
upon  all  questions  connected  with  Cotton  is  too 
well  understood  by  the  President  and  Cabinet  to 
need  any  illustration  from  me. 

There  is  another  independent  movement  that 
has  often  been  suggested  and  which  has  always 
recommended  itself  to  my  judgmtot  I  refer  to 
a  movement  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  through 
the  Indian  Territory  upon  Red  River  and  West- 
em  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  de- 
veloping the  latent  Union  and  free  State  senti- 
ment well  known  to  predominate  in  Western 
Texas,  and  which,  like  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Western  Virginia^  will,  if  protected,  ultimately 
organize  that  section  into  a  free  State.  How  tea 
it  will  be  possible  to  support  this  movement  by 
an  advance  through  Xew-lfexico  from  California, 
is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  ex- 
amined to  be  able  to  express  a  decided  opmion. 
If  at  all  practicable,  it  is  eminently  desfrable,  as 
bringing  into  play  the  resources  and  warlike 
qualities  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  identify- 
ing them  with  our  cause  and  connecting  the  bond 
of  Union  between  them  and  the  genenJ  govern- 
ment. 

If  it  is  not  departing  too  fiir  from  my  province, 
I  will  venture  to  suggest  the  policy  of  an  ultimate 
alliance  and  cordial  understanding  with  Mexico ; 
their  sympathies  and  interests  are  with  us — ^their 
antipaUiies  exclusively  against  our  enemies  and 
their  institutions,  I  think  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  government  the 
right  to  use,  at  least  during  the  present  contest, 
the  road  from  Goaymas  to  New-Mexico ;  this  con- 
oession  would  very  materially  reduce  tiie  obsta- 
cles of  the  column  moving  from  the  Paoiflc ;  a 
similar  permission  to  use  their  territory  for  the 
passage  of  troops  between  the  Panuco  and  the 
hio  (mnde  would  enable  us  to  throw  a  column 
of  tr6ops  by  a  good  road  from  Tampico,  or  some 
of  the  small  harbors  north  of  it^  upon  and  across 


the  Rio  (ahande,  without  risk  and  scarcely  firing 
a  shot 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  it  would  be  desh-able  to 
take  into  service  and  employ  Mexican  soldiers,  is 
a  question  entirely  politicu,  on  which  I  do  not 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion. 

The  force  I  have  recommended  is  large ;  the 
expense  is  great  It  is  possible  that  a  smaUer 
force  might  aooomplish  the  object  in  vi^w,  but  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  great 
nation  to  reestablish  the  power  of  its  goremment, 
and  restore  peace  to  its  citizens,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  shnply  this :  shall 
we  crush  the  rebellion  at  one  blow,  terminate  the 
war  m  one  canpaign,  or  shall  we  leave  it  as  a 
legacy  for  our  descendants  ? 

When  the  extent  of  the  possible  line  of  operas 
tions  is  considered,  the  force  asked  for  the  main 
army  under  my  command  cannot  be  reg^nied  as 
unduly  large ;  every  mile  we  advance  carries  us 
further  from  our  base  of  operations  and  renders 
detachments  necessary  to  cover  our  communica- 
tions, while  the  enemy  will  be  constantiy  concen- 
trating as  he  tails  back.  I  propose,  witii  the' 
foroe  which  I  have  requested,  not  only  to  driva 
the  enemy  out  of  Virginia  and  occupy  Richmond, 
but  to  occupy  Charieston,  Savafmah,  Montgomery, 
Pensaook,  Mobile,  and  Ntfw-Orleans;  in  other 
words,  to  move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country  and  crush  the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart 

By  seizing  and  repairing  the  railroads  as  we 
advazioe,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  will  la 
materially  diniini?(hed.  It  is  poriiaps  unneces* 
sary  to  state  that,  in  addition  tcT  the  forces  pamed 
in  tins  memorandum,  strong  reserves  should  be 
formed,  ready  to  supply  any  losses  that  may  occur. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  the  exigen-- 
cies  of  the  treasury  may  be  lessened  by  making 
only  partial  payments  to  our  troops,  when  in  the 
enemy*s  country,  and  by  giving  the  obligations 
of  tiie  United  States  for  suoh  supplies  as  may 
there  be  obtained.        Qao.  B.  McClbllan, 

M«Jor-0«n«ral. 

I  do  not  think  the  events  of  the  war  have  prov- 
ed these  views  upon  the  method  and  plans  of  its 
conduct  altogether  incorrect  They  certainly 
have  not  proved  my  esthnate  of  the  number  of 
troops  and  scope  of  operations  too  large.  It  is 
probable  that  I  did  under-estimate  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  completion  of  arms  and  eqnip« 
ments.  It  was  not  strange,  however,  that  by 
many  civilians  intrusted  with  authority  there 
shocdd  have  been  an  exactly  opposite  opinion 
held  on  both  these  particulars. 

The  result  of  the  first  battie  of  Manassas  had 
been  almost  to  destroy  the  morale  and  organiza- 
tion of  our  army,  and  to  alarm  (Government  and 
people.  The  nadonal  capital  was  in  danger ;  it 
wtd  necessary,  besidies  holding  the  enemy  in 
check,  to  build  works  for  its  defence,  strong  and 
capable  of  being  held  by  a  small  force. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  create  a  new  army  for 
active  operations  and  to  expedite  its  organization, 
equipment,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  material 
of  war,  and  to  this  not  inconsiderable  labor  all 
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niy  energies  for  the  next  three  months  w«re  con- 
stantly devoted. 

Time  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  creation  of 
armies,  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary 
to  more  than  mention  the  impatience  with  which 
many  regarded  the  delay  in  the  arriyal  of  new 
levies,  though  recruited  and  pressed  forward  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  the  manufacture  and  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  equipments,  or  the  vehemence 
with  which  an  immediate  advance  upon  the 
enemy's  works  directly  in  our  front  was  urged 
by  a  patriotic  but  sanguine  people. 

The  President,  too,  was  anxious  for  the  speedy 
employment  of  our  army,  and  although  possessed 
of  my  plans  through  firequent  conferences,  desi- 
red a  paper  from  me  upon  the  condition  of  the 
forces  under  my  command  and  the  immediate 
measures  to  be  taken  to  increase  their  efficiency. 
Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  I  ad- 
dressed £e  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  a  personal  understand- 
ing with  the  President  yesterday,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  army  under  my  command,  and 
the  measures  required  for  the  preservation  of  the 
GK>vemment  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  memorial  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  to  the  President  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  Washington,  and  in  my  communi- 
cation addressed  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott, 
under  date  of  eighth  of  August ;  in  my  letter  to 
t^e  President  authorixine  him,  at  his  request,  to 
withdraw  the  letter  written  by  me  to  General 
Scott ;  and  in  my  letter  of  the  eiehth  of  Septem- 
ber, answering  your  note  of  inquiry  of  that  date, 
my  views  on  the  same  subject  are  frankly  and 
fhlly  expressed. 

In  these  several  communications  I  have  stated 
the  force  I  regarded  as  necessary  to  enable  this 
army  to  advance  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of 
success,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  capital  and 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  sufficiently  guarded,  not 
only  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  army,  in 
the  event  of  disaster,  but  to  render  it  out  of  the 
enemy^s  power  to  attempt  a  diversion  in  Mary- 
land. 

So  much  time  has  passed,  and  the  winter  is  ap- 
proaching so  rapidly,  that  but  two  courses  are 
left  to  the  Government,  namely,  either  to  go  into 
winter  quarters,  or  to  assume  the  offensive  with 
forces  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  army  I 
regarded  as  desirable  and  necessary.  If  political 
oonsiderations  render  the  fir^t  course  unadvisable, 
the  second  alone  remains.  While  I  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  deemed  expedient,  or  perhaps  possi- 
ble, to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  nation  in  this 
vicinity,  (remaining  on  the  defensive  elsewhere,) 
keeping  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  upon  this  as  the  vital  point,  where 
the  if;sue  of  the  great  contest  is  to  be  decided,  it 
may  still  be  that,  by  introducing  unity  of  action 
and  design  among  the  various  armies  of  the  land, 
by  determining  the  courses  to  be  pursued  by  the 
various  commanders  under  one  general  plan, 


transferring  frt>m  the  other  armies  the  super- 
fluous strength  not  required  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  and  &us  reenforcing  this  main  army, 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  decide  the  controversy,  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  move  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success  before  the  winter  is  fairly  upon  us. 

The  nation  feels,  and  I  share  that  feeling,  thjtt 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  holds  ^e  fate  of  tho 
country  in  its  hands. 

The  stake  is  so  vast,  the  issue  so  momentous, 
and  the  effect  of  the  next  battle  will  be  so  import- 
ant throughout  the  future,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent, that  I  continue  to  urge,  as  I  have  ever  done 
since  I  entered  upon  the  command  of  this  army, 
upon  the  Government  to  devote  its  enexgies  and 
its  available  resources  toward  increasing  the  num* 
hers  and  efficiency  of  the  army  on  which  Its  sal- 
vation depends. 

A  statement,  carefully  prepared  by  the  chiefs 
of  enghieers  and  artillenr  of  this  army,  gives  us 
the  necessary  garrison  of  this  dty  and  its  fortifi- 
cations, thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  mnd 
ninety-five  men — say  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  present  garrison  of  Baltimore  and  its  de- 
pendencies is  about  ten  thousand.  I  have  seal 
the  chief  of  my  staff  to  make  a  carefol  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  of  these  troops,  and  to 
obtain  the  information  requisite  to  enable  me  to 
decide  whether  this  number  can  be  diminished, 
or  the  reverse. 

At  least  five  thousand  men  will  be  required  to 
watch  the  river  hence  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  its 
vicinity ;  probably  eight  thousand  to  guard  the 
Lower  Potomac, 

As  you  are  aware,  all  the  information  we  hsTe 
from  spies,  prisoners,  etc,  agrees  in  showing 
that  the  enemy  have  a  force  on  the  Potomac  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong, 
well  drilled  and  equipped,  ably  commanded  and 
strongly  intrenched.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
to  insure  success,  or  to  render  it  reasonably  cer- 
tain, the  active  army  should  not  number  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  efficient  troops, 
with  four  hundred  guns,  unless  somo  material 
change  occurs  in  the  force  in  front  of  us. 

The  requisite  force  for  an  advance  movement 
by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  may  be  thus  esti- 
mated: 

Column  of  active  opentf  ont,' 150.0^  men,  4M  gnna. 

Garrison  of  the  city  of  Washington, ....    85,000    "      40      ** 
To  guard  the  Potomac  to  Harper*8  Ferry,     6,'00    **      IS     ** 

To  guard  the  Lower  Potomac, S,000    **      S4     ** 

Garriaon  for  BalUmcre  and  Annapolis,..    10,00i    "      IS      ** 

Total  effectire  force  required, SOS,000  men,  4SS  gnna. 

or  an  aggregate,  present  and  absent,  of  about 
two  hunored  and  forty  thousand  men,  should  the 
losses  by  sickness,  etc.,  not  rise  to  a  higher  per- 
centage than  at  present 

Having  stated  what  I  regard  as  the  requisite 
force  to  enable  this  army  to  advance,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  of 
the  P.otomaa 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, by  the  official  report  on  tlie  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh  instant,  was  one  hundred  and 


iixtj-cil^t  thoaflttid  three  hundred  Bad  eighteen' 
olBeers  sod  men,  of  all  (grades  and  anos.  Thia 
ift^tided  the  tvo<>pft  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis, 
on  thn  Upper  and  Lower  Pototttao^  tho  iadc,  ab^ 
■ent^  otCL 

The  fiiree  present  for  duty  ^ftB  one  hundred 
and  forty-Reren  thousand  mit  hundred  and  ninety- 
fiye.  Of  this  number,  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  tttty-ei^  cvrafary  were  completely  un- 
armed, thrto  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  ewahry  only  partially  armed,  fire  tfaousaiid 
nme  hutidr^  and  seyenty-nine  infantry  i|ne(|uip- 
ped,  makkig'thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten  unfit  ft^  the  field,  (irrespectite  of  these  not 
yet  sufficiently  drilled,)  and  )nMlneing  the  eflhctiTe 
foTCO  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
tko  hundred  and  eighQr'^te,  and  the  number' 
disposable  for  anadtanoe  to  8efta^<«x  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ei|[;fajty-ftTe.  The  ia&mt- 
ry  regiments  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  arm- 
ed with  unserrieeable  wealpons.  Quite  a  largt^ 
number  of  good  arms,  which  had  been  intended 
far  tins*  army,  were  ordered  elsewhere,  leating 
the  army  of  the  Poteraae  insufficiently;  and,  in 
lodhe  cases,  badly  armed. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  Seiptember  there  were  wiilh 
this  army  two  hundred  atod  twelity'^igfat  field 
guns  ready  Ibr  the  field;  so  fiff  as  arms  and 
equipments  are  concerned,  some  of  the  batteries 
are  still  quite  raw,  and  unfit  to  go  into  aettoa  I 
halve  inteUigence  that  eight  New-York  batteHes 
are  en  route  hither.;  two  others  are  ready  for 
the  field.  I  wiH  still  (if  the  New-York  batteries 
have  six  guns  each)  be  one  hundred  and-  twelTe 
guns  short  of  the  number  required  for  the  actire 
column,  saying  nottung;  fi>r  nie  present,  of  those 
necessary  for  the  garrisons  and  corps  on  the  Po- 
tomac, which  would  make  a  total  deficiency  of 
two  hundred  guns. 

I  hsTe  thus  briefly  stated  our  present  condi- 
tion and  wants ;  it  remains  to  suggest  the  means 
at  supplying  the  deficiencies. 

First,  that  all  the  cAvalry  and  infimtry  arms,  as 
Ihst  as  procured,  whether  manufactured  in  this 
country  or  purchased  abroad,  be  sent  to  this 
army  until  it  is  ftiUy  prepared  for  the  field. 

Second,  that  the  two  companies  of  the  Fourth 
artillery,  now  understood  to  be  tf»  route  from 
Fort  Randall  to  Fort  Monroe,  be  ordered  to  this 
army,  to  be  mounted  at  once;  also,  that  the 
companies  of  the  Third  artillery,  en^  route  firom 
Oalifortif a,  be  sent  here.  Had  not  the  order,  for 
Sm^'s  battery  to  come  here  fl'om  Harrisbuiigh, 
to  replace  the  battery  I  gaye  General  Sherman, 
been  so  often  countermanded,  I  would  again  ask 
for  it 

Third,  that  a  more  effectiye  r^^ulation  may  be 
3iade  authorizing  the  transfer  of  men  from  the 
yolunteers  to  the  regular  batteries,  infantry  and 
cayalry;  that  wo  may  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  inyaluable  regular  **  skeletons." 

Fourth,  I  have  no  official  information  as  to  the 
United  States  forces  elsewhere,  but,  from  the 
best  information  I  can  obtain  fi>om  the  War  De- 
partment and  oUier  sources,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  troops  are : 
S.  D.  88. 


In  Western  Virginia,  about sa,000 

In  Kentucky, 40,000' 

ki  Missouri, .'. .  80,000 

In  Fortress  Monroe^ ; • 11,000 

,  .Total, , 161,000 

Besides  thesO)  I  am  informed  that  more  than 
on<t  hundred  thousand  are  in  progress  of  organi 
satien  in  other  Northern  and  Western  States.        ^ 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that,  not  inter 
fering  with  Kentucky,  there  should  be  retained  in 
Westeru  Virginia  and  Missouri  a  sufficient  force 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  that  the  surplus 
troops  be  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
enable  it  to  assume  the  oti^nsfye:  that  the  same 
course  bo  pursued  in  respect  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  that  no  furtiier  outsMe  expeditions  be  at- 
tempted until  we  hwe  fought  the  great  battle  in 
ilrontof  us. 

Fiftti,  that  eyery  nerv^  be  strained  to  hasten 
the  enrolment,  orgaaiisstiofi  and  aftnamekit  of 
u ew  batteries  and  reghnftents  of  infantry. 

Sixth,  that  idl  the  battalionB  now  raised  for  new 
regiments  of  regular  inHmtry  be  at  once  ordered 
to  tius  army,  «(id  that  tbe-ola  iafiuitry  and  cavat- 
zy  en  r<»iiU  ihmi  CatBfornia  be  ordered  to  this 
army  imncediateljr  on  their  aitiytd  in  Ne#-York. 

I  have  thus  indicatet^  in  a-gteeral  manner,  the 
objects  to  be;  ^^eeoiaplished,  and  the  means  by 
which  we  may  gain  our  ends. 

A  viperous  employment  of  these  mtens  will,  in 
my.  opinion,  enable  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
assume  successfully  this  season  the  offensive 
operations  which^  ever  since  entering  upon  the 
comuMid,  it  has  been  miy  anxious  dedre  and 
dtlligent  effort  to  prepare  for  and  prosecute.  'The 
advance  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  if  possible  to  avoid  it 

Unity  in  councils,  the  utmost  yigor  and  energy 
in  action  are  indispensable;  The  entire  military 
field  should  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and  not  in 
detached  parts. 

One  plan  should  be  agreed  upon  aUd  pursued ; , 
a  single  wilT  should  direct  and  cairy  out  these 
plans. 

The  great  object  to  be  aeoomplished,  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  rebel  army  (now)  at  Manassas, 
should  never  for  one  instant  be  lost  sight  ofl^  but 
all  the  intelleot  and  means  and  men  of  the  Oov<> 
emment  poured  upon  that  point  The  loyal 
States  possess  ample  force  to  effect  all  this  an^ 
mora  The  rebels  naye  displayed  'energy,  unan- 
imity, and  wisdom  worthy  of  the  most  desperate 
days  of  the  French  revolutibn.  Shoidd  we  do 
less? 

The  unity  of  this  nation,  the  preservation  of 
our  institutions,  are  so  dear  to  me  that  I  have 
willingly  sacrificed  my  private  happiness  with 
the  single  object  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  country. 
Wh'en  the  task  is  accomplished,  I  shall  be  gkid 
to  return  to  the  obscurity  from  which  events  haye 
drawn  me. 

Whatever  the  determination  of  the  Goyemment 
may  be,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  will  share  its  &te,  whatever 
may  be  the  task  imposed  upon  me. 
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Permit  me  to  add  that,  on  this  occasion  as  here- 
tefore,  it  h^s  been  mj  aim  neither  to  exaggerate 
nor  underrate  the  power  of  the  enem  j,  norrail  to 
express  clearly  the  means  hv  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  power  may  be  broken.  Urging  the 
enei^y  of  preparation  and  action,  which  has  ever 
been  my  cnoioe,  but  with  the  fixed  purpose  by 
no  act  of  mine  to  expose  the  Government  to  hazard 
by  premature  movement,  and  requesting  that  this 
communication  may  be  laid  before  the  President, 
.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Hon.  Simon  CAnBov, 

Beeretarjofwar. 


When  I  assumed  command  in  Washington,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1861,  the  number  of 
troops  in  and  around  the  city  was  about  fifty 
thousand  infantry,  less  than  one  thousand  caval- 
ry, and  six  hundred  and  fifty  artillerymen,  with 
nine  imperfect  field-batteries  of  thirty  pieces. 

On  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac  the  brigade 
organization  of  General  McDowell  still  existed, 
and  the  troops  were  stationed  at  and  in  rear  of 
Fort  Oorcoran,  Arlington,  and  Fort  Albany,  at 
Fort  Runyon,  Roach's  Mills,  Oole's  Mills,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ellsworth,  with  a  detachment 
at  the  Theological  Seminary. 

There  were  no  troops  south  of  Hunting  Creek, 
and  many  of  the  regiments  were  encamped  on  the 
low  grounds  bordering  the  Potomac,  seldom  in 
the  best  positions  for  defence,  and  entirely  inad- 
equate in  numbers  and  condition  to  defend  the 
long  line  from  Fort  Corcoran  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  upon  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Chain  Bridge,  two  regi- 
ments were  stationed,  whose  commanders  were 
independent  of  each  other. 

There  were  no  troops  on  the  important  Tenally- 
town  road,  or  on  the  roads  entering  the  city  from 
the  south. 

The  camps  were  located  without  regard  to  pur- 
poses of  defence  or  instruction,  the  roads  were 
not  picketed,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  an  or- 
ganization into  brigades. 

In  no  quarter  were  the  dispositions  for  defence 
such  as  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  a  respect- 
able body  of  the  enemy,  either  in  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  troops,  or  the  number  and'  char- 
acter .  of  the  defensive  works.  Earthworks,  in 
the  nature  of  tStet  de  pent,  looked  upon  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Georgetown  aqueduct  and  ferry, 
the  Long  Bridge  and  Alexandria,  by  the  Little 
river  turnpike,  and  some  simple  defensive  ar- 
rangements  were  made  at  the  Chain  Bridge. 
With  the  latter  exception  not  a  single  defensive 
work  had  been  commenced  on  the  Maryland  side. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  shell- 
ing the  city  from  heights  within  easy  range, 
which  could  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  column  al- 
most without  resistance.  Many  soldiers  had  de- 
serted, and  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
crowded  with  straggling  officers  and  men,  absent 
from  their  stations  without  authority,  whose  be-, 
havior  indicated  the  general  want  of  discipline 
•nd  oipmizatioiL 


I  at  once  designated  an  efficient  stafl^  alierwiard 
adding  to  it  as  opportunity  was  afforded  and  ne- 
cessity required,  who  zealously  codperated  with 
me  in  the  labor  of  bringing  order  out  of  confasion, 
re&ssigning  troops  and  commands,  projecting  and 
throwing  up  defensive  works,  receiving  and  organ- 
izing, equipping  and  providing  for  the  new  leviee 
arriving  in  the  city. 

The  valuable  servloes  of  these  officers  in  their 
various  departments,  during  this  and  throughout 
the  subsequent  periods  of  me  history  of  the  arm  j 
of  the  Potomac,  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. Their  names  and  duties  will  be  given  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  and  they  are  com- 
mended to  the  &yorable  notice  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

The  restoration  of  ord^  in  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington was  effected  through  the  appointment  of 
a  provost-marshal,  whose  authority  was  supported 
by  the  few  regular  troops  within  my  command. 
These  troops  were  thus  in  position  to  act  as  s 
reserve,  to  be  sent  to  any  point  of  attack  where 
their  services  might  be  most  wanted  The  enersy 
and  ability  disfSayed  by  Colonel  A.  Porter,  t£o 
Provost  Marshal,  and  his  assistants,  and  the  strict 
discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  troops,  produced 
the  best  results,  and  Washington  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  quiet  cities  in  Uie  Union. 

The  new  levies  of  infantry,  upon  arriving  in 
Washington,  were  formed  into  provisional  bri» 
gades  and  placed  in  camp  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  for  eqipment,  instruction  and  discipline.  As 
soon  as  regiments  were  in  a  lit  condition  for  trans- 
fer to  the  forces  across  the  Potomac,  they  were 
assigned  to  the  brigades  serving  there.  Brigadier- 
General  F.  J.  Porter  was  at  first  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  the  provisional  brigades.  Brigadier- 
General  A.  E.  Bumside  was  the  next  officer  as 
signed  this  duty,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  relieved  by  Brig^ier-General  S.  Casey,  who 
continued  in  charge  of  the  newly  arriving  regi- 
ments until  the  army  of  the  Potomac  departed  for 
the  Peninsula,  in  March,  1862.  The  newly  ar- 
riving artillery  troops  reported  to  Brigadier-(}en- 
eral  William  F.  Barry,  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  and 
the  cavalry  to  Brigadier  General  George  Stone- 
man,  the  Chief  of  Cavalry. 

By  the  fifteenth  of  October,  the  number  of 
troops  in  and  about  Washington,  inclusive  of  the 
garrison  of  the  city  and  Alexandria,  the  dty  guard 
and  the  forces  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Po- 
tomac below  Washington,  and  as  far  as  Cumber 
land  above,  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Dix  at  Baltimore  and  its  dependencieiv 
were  as  follows : 

Total  present  for  duty, 188,301 

"    sick, 9,290 

"    in  confinement,  ........•.••       1,156 

Aggregate  present, •    148,047 

*'        absent, 8,404 

Grand  aggregate, 152,051 

The  following  table  exhibito  similar  data  te 
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the  periods  stated^  including  the  troops  in  Mary- 
land and  Delaware : 


Pmcnt. 

Abient. 

ToUI  preient 
auilobient 

Dtte. 

For  duty. 

Sick. 

la  oonflne- 
ment 

Dee;  1,1981, 

Jan.  1, 18<tt, 
Feb.  1,1862, 
Mar.  l,18«i, 

189,463 
191,480 
190,806 
198,148 

16.108 
14,790 
14,868 
18,167 

8.189  . 
8.860 
8.817 
8,106 

11.470 

11,707 
14,110 
18,070 

198,818 
819,707 
889.196 
821.987 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  strength  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  subsequent  peiiods  is 
given. 
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In  organizing  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  field,  the  first  step  taken  was  to 
organize  the  infantry  into  brigades  of  four  regi- 
ments each ;  retaining  the  newly  arrived  regi- 
ments on  the  Maryland  side  until  their  armament 
and  eauipment  were  issued  and  they  had  obtained 
some  little  elementary  instruction,  before  assign- 
ing them  permanently  to  brigades.  When  the. 
organization  of  the  brigades  was  well  established, 


and  the  troops  somewhat  disciplined  and  instruct- 
ed, divisions  of  three  brigades  each  were  gradually 
formed,  as  is  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report, 
although  I  was  always  in  favor  of  the  organiza- 
tion into  army  corps  as  an  abstract  principle.  F 
did  not  desire  to  form  them  until  the  army  had 
been  for  some  little  time  in  the  field,  in  order  to 
enable  the  general  officers  first  to  acquire  the  re- 
quisite experience  as  division  commanders  on 
active  service,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  decide 
ftt>m  actual  trial  who  were  ^st  fitted  to  exercise 
these  important  commands. 

For  a  similar  reason  I  carefiilly  abstained  from 
making  any  recommendations  for  the  promotion 
of  officers  to  the  grade  of  major-general. 

When  new  batteries  of  artillery  arrived  they 
also  were  retained  in  Washington  until  tibeir 
armament  and  equipment  were  completed,  and 
their  instruction  sufficiently  advanced  to  Justify 
their  being  assigned  to  divisions.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  regard  to  cavalry.  I  regret 
that  circumstances  have  delayed  the  Chief  of 
Cavalry,  General  George  Stoneman,  in  furnishing 
his  report  upon  the  organization  of  .that  arm  of 
service.  It  will,  however,  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  completed,  and  will,  doubtless,  show  that  the 
difficult  and  important  duties  intrusted  *to  him 
were  efficiently  performed.  He  encountered  and 
overcame,  as  mr  as  it  was  possible,  continual  and 
vexatiq|us  obstacles  arising  from  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  cavalry  arms  and  equipment^  and  the 
entire  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  regimental 
officers  first  appointed ;  this  last  difficulty  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  overcome  in  the  cavalry, 
as  well  as  in  the  infantry  and  artillery,  by  the 
continual  and  prompt  action  of  courts-martial 
and  boards  of  examination. 

As  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted,  every 
cavalry  soldier  was  armed  with  a  sabre  and  re- 
volver, and  at  least  two  squadrons  in  every  regi- 
ment with  carbines. 

It  was  intended  to  assign  at  least  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  to  each  division  of  the  active  army, 
besides  forming  a  cavalry  reserve  of  the  regular 
regiments  and  some  picked  regiments  of  volun- 
teer cavalry.  Circumstances  beyond  my  control 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  intention 
fully,  and  the  cavalry  force  serving  with  the  army 
in  the  field  was  .never  as  large  as  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

It  was  determined  to  collect  the  regular  infiin- 
try  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reserve.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  body  of  troops  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, especially  in  an  army  constituted  mainly 
of  new  levies,  imperfectly^  disciplined,  has  been 
frequently  illustrated  in  military  history,  and  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country  at  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas.  I  hanre  not  been  disappoint- 
ed in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value  of  these 
troops.  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  relied 
on.  Whenever  they  have  been  brought  under 
fire  they  have  shown  the  utmost  gallantry  and 
tenacity.  The  regular  infantry,  which  had  been 
collected  from  distant  posts  and  which  had  been 
recruited  as  rapidly  as  the  slow  progress  of  re- 
cruiting for  the  regular  service  would  allow,  add- 
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ed  to  the  small  battalion  with  McDoweir^  vrmj^ 
which  I  found  at  Washington  on  mj  avriral, 
amounted,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  to  one 
thousand  and  forty  men ;  on  the  twentv-eighth 
of  February,  18d2,  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  to 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thvea  On  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  1862,  they  were  assigned  to 
General  Porter's  corps  for  organi^tion  as  a  di- 
Tision,  with  the  filth  r^ment  New-York  yoIub- 
teera,  which  jmned  May  fourth,  and  the  tenth 
New-York  volunteers,  wliich  loined  subsequent- 
ly. They  remained  from  the  commencement 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier*General  GeMige 
Sykes,  lii^  Third  infantry  United  States  Bxmy. 

▲RTILLBBT* 

The  creation  of  an  adequate  artillery  estebltsh- 
ment  for  an  army  of  so  laige  proportions  was  a 
formidable  undertaking;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  the  country  possessed  in  the  regular  service 
a  body  of  acoomplished  and  eoeiig^tie  artillery 
officers,  the  task  would  have  been  almost  hope- 
less. 

The  chaige  of  organising  this  most  impoHant 
arm  was  confided  to  Miyor  (afterward  Brigadier- 
General)  WUliam  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
whose  mdustry  and  zeal  achieved  the  best  re- 
sults. The  report  of  General  Barry  is  appended 
among  the  siccompSAying  documents.  Bt<  refer^ 
ring  to  it,  it  will  be  observed  thai  the  fouowing 
principles  were  adopted  as  the  bafiis  of  organisia- 
tion: 

"  1.  That  the  propcHrtion  of  artillery  should  be 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  two  and  one  half 
pieces  to  one  thousand  men,  to  be  expanded,  if 
possible,  to  three  pieces  to  one  thousand  men. 

^^  2.  That  the  proportion  of  rifled  guns  should 
bo  restricted  to  the  system  of  the  United  States 
ordnance  department;  and  of  Parrott  and  the 
*  smooth  bores'  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
howitzers  for  special  s^vice)  to  be  exclusively 
the  twelve-pounder  gun,  of  the  model  of  1857, 
variously  called  the  ^gun-howitzer,*  the  4ig;ht 
twelve-pounder,  or  the  *  Napoleon/ 

*'d.  That  each  field-battery  should,  if  practi- 
cable, be  composed  of  six  guns,  and  none  to  be 
less  than  four  guns,  and  in  all  cases  the  guna  of 
each  battery  should  be  of  uniform  calibrck 

**  4.  That  the  field-batteries  were  to  be  assign^ 
ed  to  divisions,  and  not  to  brigades,  and  in  Sie 
proportion  of  four  to  each  division,  of  which  one 
was  to  be  a  battery  of  regulars,  the  remainder 
of  volunteers,  the  captain  of  the  regular  battery 
to  be  the  commandant  of  artillery  of  the  division. 
In  the  event  of  several  divisions  constituting  an 
army  corps,  at  least  one  half  of  the  divisional 
artillary  was  to  constitute  the  reserve  artillery  of 
^e  corps. 

**5.  That  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  whole 
army  should  consist  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
should  comprise,  besides  a  sufficient  number  of 
Ught  *  mounted  batteries,'  all  the  guns  of  posi- 
tion, and  until  the  cavalry  were  massed,  all  the 
horse  artillery. 

**6.  That  the  amount  of  ammunition  to  ao- 


oompany  field-batteries  was  not  to  be  teas  than 
four  hundred  rounds  per  gun. 

**  7.  A  siege  train  of  fifty  pieces.  This  was 
subsequently  expanded,  for  special  service  at  tM 
siege  of  Yorktown,  to  very  neariy  one  hundred 
pieces,  and  comprised  the  unusual  calibres  and 
enormously  heavy  weight  of  metal  of  two  two 
hnndred  pounders,  five  one  hundred  poundent, 
and  ten  thirtoen-inch  sea-coast  mortars.'' 

As  has  been  before  stited,  the  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery reports  the  whole  of  the  fi^d  artiUoy  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  July  twenty-eighth,  1861, 
was  comprised  of  nine  imperfectly  equipped  bat- 
teries, of  thirty  guns,  six  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
^and  four  hundred  horses.  In  March,  1862,  when 
the  whole  army  took  the  field,  it  consisted  of 
ninety-two  batteries,  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  tweWe  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
eleven  thousand  horses,  fully  equipped  and  in 
readiness  for  active  field  service;  of  the  whole 
force  thirty  batteries  were  regulars,  and  sixty- 
two  batteries  volunteers.  During  the  short  pe- 
riod of  seven  months,  all  of  this  immtenBe  amount 
of  material  was  issued  by  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artillery 
troops  after  their  arrival  in  Washington.  About 
one  fourth  of  all  the  volunteer  batteries  brought 
with  them  fi*om  their  respective  States  a  few 
guns  and  carriages,  but  they  were  nearly  all  of 
such  peculiar  caUbre  as  to. lack  uniformity  with 
the  more  modem  and  more  serviceable  ordnancQ 
with  which  the  other  batteries  were  armed,  and 
they,  therefore,  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
placed by  more  suitable  material.  While  about 
one  sixth  came  supplied  with  horses  and  har- 
ness, less  than  one  tenth  were  apparently  fully 
equipped  for  service  when  they  reported;  and 
every  one  of  these  required  the  supply  of  many 
deficiencies  of  material,  and  very  extensive  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  spe- 
cial arm. 

The  operations  on  the  Peninsula  by  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  commenced  with  a  full  field-artil- 
lery force  of  fifty-two  batteries  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  guns.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  field-artillery  of  Franklin's  division  of  McDow- 
ell's corps,  which  joined  a  fbw  days  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Yorktown,  but  was  not  disembarked  from 
its  transports  for  service  until  after  the  battle 
of  WilHamsburgh,  and  the  field-artiUery  of  Mc- 
Gall's  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  (four  batter- 
ies, twenty-two  guns,)  which  joined  in  June,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mechanicsvilie. 
(June  twenty-sixth,  1862,)  making  a  grand  total 
of  field-artillery,  at  any  time  with  the  army  of  the 
Peninsula,  of  sixty  batteries  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  guns.  With  this  large  force,  saving  in 
six  corps  d'arm6e  of  eleven  divisions,  and  the  ar- 
tillery reserve,  the  only  general  and  field-officers 
were  one  brigadier-general,  four  colonels,  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  three  majors,  a  number 
obviously  insufficient,  and  which  impaired  to  a 
great  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  rank 
and  official  influence  of  the  commanders  of  corps 
and  division  artillery,  the  efficiency  of  the  arm. 
As  this  faulty  organization  can  bo  suitably  cor 
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reetod  only  by  l^sktive  action,  it  is  earnestly 
boped  tiiat  the  attention  of  the  proper  autiiorities 
may  be  at  an  early  day  invited  to  it 

When  there  were  so  many  newly  ofrganbed 
▼olonteer  fieM-batteries,  many  of  whom  received 
their  first  and  only  instniction  in  the  intrenched 
camps  covering  Washington  during  the  tlunee  or 
four  indement  months  of  the  winter  of  1661-62, 
there  w«a,  of  course,  maoh  to  be  improved.  Many 
of  &e  volunteer  batteries,  however,  evinced  such 
zeal  and  intelligence,  and  availed  themselves  00 
indastrieosly  of  the'  instructions  of  the  regular  of*- 
fioers,  tiieir  comnanders,  and  the  osample  of  the 
regular  batteries,  their  associates,  that  they  made 
Fa{»d  prooress,  and  attained  a  degree  oi  profi- 
ciency hij^y  creditable. 

The  designations  of  the  different  batteries  of 
artillery,  both  regular  and  volunteer,  follow  with- 
in a  few  pages. 

The  following  distribution  of  regiments  and 
batteries  was  made,  as  a  preliminary  organization 
of  the  fixrces  at  hand,  shoitly  after  my  arrival  in 
Washington.  The  in&ntry,  artillery,  and  caval- 
ry, as  fi^  as  collected  and  Drought  into  primarjr 
organization,  were  assigned  to  brigades  and  divi- 
sions, as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  statements. 

OrffonuMUon  of  the  DwUian  of  the  Potomac, 

Avffust  4, 1861. 

Brigadier-General  ffunter^i  brigade, — Twenty- 
third,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sev- 
enth regiments  New-*York  rolanteers. 

Brigadier- General  HeinteelmafCB  hrige^'-^ 
Fifth  r^^ent  Miune  volunteers,  Sixteenth,  Twen- 
ty-sirtfa,  and  Twenty-seventh  regiments  New- 
xork  volunteers,  and  Tidball^s  battery,  (A,)  So- 
•^ond  United  States  artillery. 

Bfigadier-General  W.  T.  JSherman^^hrigade,-^ 
Ninth  and  Fourteenth  regiments  Massachusetts 
Tokmleers,  De  Kalb  reriment  New-York  volun- 
teers, FouHh  regiment  Michigan  volunteers,  Ham- 
ilton's batt«ry,  (E,)  Third  United  States  artillery, 
and  company  I,  Second  United  States  cavahy. 

Brigadier- General  Keamf^e  brigade, — First, 
SeoosMi,  and  Third  regiments  New-Jorsey  yohm- 
teers.  Green's  battery,  (G,)  Seeond  United  States 
artiUery,  and  company  G^  Second  United  States 
cavalry. 

Brigadief-G^noralffoohor^M  ^t^oiA— -First  and 
Eleventh  regiments  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Se- 
cond regiment  New*Hampshire  volunteers,  4nd 
Twenty-fflxth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Orionel  Ke^ee'e  M^vidtf.— !Tweoty-secoad,.TweD- 
ty-fourth,  and  Thirtieth  regiments  New-York  vol* 
ttnteers,  and  Fourteenth  regiment  N^w-York 
State  militia. 

Brigadier- General  Franhlin^i  brigade. —  Fif- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty^e- 
coad  reeiments  New-York  volunteers,  Platf  s  bat- 
tery, g3,}  Second  United  States  artillery,  and 
company  0,  New-York  (Lincoln)  cavalry. 

(hlonel  Blenker^i  brigade, — Eighth  and  Twen- 
ty-seventh regiments  New- York  volunteers,  Twen- 
ty-seventh regiment  Pennsvlvania  volunteers,  and 
darOMddl  Guard,  New-York  volunteers. 

Colonel  Biehardeoti'o  brigade,'--TwMki  regi- 


ment N^eW'York  rotunteers,  and  Second  exid  Thiid 
regiments  Michigan  volunteers. 

Brigadier- General  Stone*e  brigade,  —  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Tammany  regiments  New-York  volun- 
teers. First  regiment  Minnesota  volunteers,  and 
Second  regiment  New-York  State  militUk 

Colonel  William  F,  SmitKB  brigade, — Second 
and  Third  regiments  Vermont  yolunteers.  Sixth 
regiment  Maine  volunteers,  Thirty-third  regiment 
New- York  volunteers,  company  H,  Second  United 
States  cavalry,  and  Captain  Mott's  New-York 
battery. 

Coionel  Co%uK$  brigade, — Seeond  re^ment 
Rhode  Island  v^unteera,  Seventh  and  Tenth  re- 
giments Massachusetts  vohinteers,  and  Thkty- 
sixth  regiment  NewAYork .  v^unteers. 

The  Second  regiment  Maine,  the  Second  regi- 
ment Wisconsin,  and  tiie  Thirteenth  regiment 
New-Yeric  volnnteers,  stationed  at  FortOoroonui. 

The  Twenty-first  regiment  New-York  volun- 
teers, stationed  at  Fqrt  Runyon. 

Tlw  Seventeenth  ^mment  Nevr-York  vdun- 
teers,  stationed  at  Fort  Ellsworth. 

By  October  the  n^w  levies  had  arrived  in  sufS- 
cient  numbers,  and  the  process  of  orgMuzationBO 
far  canied  on  that  the  eonatmotion  of  divisions 
had  been  efibeted. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  cemposi* 
tion  of  tfae  anny,  October  fiCbeentib^  1861.   * 

Oirgan^tion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^  Oo' 

tober  15,  1861. 

1.  Brigadier- General  George  StonemofCi  can- 
airy  command. — Fifth  United  States  cavalry. 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  eav^bry,  Oneida  cavalry, 
(one  company,)  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
(Harlan's,)  and  Barker's  Illinois  cavalry,  (one 
company.) 

2.  Colonel  H.  J,  Hun^e  artillery  retenve, — ^Bat- 
teries L,  A,  and  B,  Second  United  States  artillery, 
batteries  K  and  F,  Third  United  States  artillery, 
battery  K,  Fourth  United  States  artillery,  batteiy 
H,  First  United  States  artillery,  and  battery  A, 
Fifth  United  States  artillei^. 

8.  CITTOVAIOS  BBIOADIBBrOSIliauiL  AKBBBWrOIRTaR. 

OawUry, — Companies  A  and^E,  Fourth  United 
States  cavalry. 

Artmety.^'RaXUitj  K,  Fifth  United  I^Utes  ar- 
tillery. 

Infantry. — Secondand  Third  battalions  United 
States  infantry.  Eighth  and  First  companies 
United  States  infkntry,  and  Sturgis*8  Rifles,  (Illi- 
nois vdunteera.) 

4.   BA!fKS*S  DIVISION. 

Oavdlry,  —  Four  companies  Third  r^ment 
New -York  cavalry,  (Van  Allen*s.) 

Artillerv.-^Best's  battery  B,  Fourth  United 
States  artillery,  detachment  Ninth  New-fork  ar- 
tillery, Matthew8*s  battery  £,  First  Pennsylvania 
artillery,  Tompkins's  battery  A,  First  Rhode  Is- 
land artillery. 

Infantry.  —  Abercrombie^s  brigade :  Twelfth 

Massachusetts,  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Indiaoei 

Thirtieth  Pennsylvania  volunteers.     Stiles*s  bri- 

i  gade :  Third  Wisconsin,  Twenty-ninth  Pennsyl- 
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T«nU.  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Tolunteers, 
and  Ninth  New-York  State  militia.  Gordon's 
brigade:  Second  Massachusetts,  Twenty-eighth 
and  Nineteenth  New-Tori^,  Fifth  Connecticut, 
Forty-sixth  and  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 
and  First  Maryland  volunteers. 

XcDOWBLL^S    DIVISION. 

Cavalry, — Second  New-York  cavalry,  (Harris's 
Lights)  Colonel  Davis. 

^rii/i5ery.— Battery  M,  Second,  and  battery  G, 
First  United  States  artillery. 

Infantry, — Keyes's  brigade :  Fourteenth  New- 
York  State  militia,  and  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Thirtieth  New-York  volunteers.  Wads- 
worth's  brisade:  Twelfth,  Twenty-first,  Twen- 
ty-third,  and  Thirty-fifth  New-York  volunteers. 
King's  brig^e:  Second,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Wis- 
cansiiit  ana  Nineteenth  Indiana  volunteers. 

BBnVTZSLB£AM's  DIVISION. 

6%wa2ry.— First  New-Jersey  cavalry.  Colonel 
Halsted. 

ArtiUery. — Thompson's  battery,  C,  United 
States  artittory. 

Infantry,  —  Richardson's  brigade :  Second, 
Third,  and  Fifth  Michigan,  and  Thirty^seventh 
New-York  volunteers.  Sedgwick's  brigade :  Third 
and  Fourth  Maine,  and  Thirty-eighth  and  Forti- 
eth New- York  volunteers.  Jameson's  brinule: 
Thirty-second,  Sixty-third,  Sixty-first,  and  Forty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  Wild  Gat  re- 
serves, (Pennsylvania  volunteers.) 

r.   J.   PORTBIt's  DIVISION. 

^^  • 

Cavalry. — ^Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colonel 

Averill,  and  Eighth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colo- 
nel Greggi 

Artillery, — ^Battery  E,  Second,  and  battery  ♦£, 
Third  United  States  artillenr. 

Infantry, — Morell's  brigade :  Thirty-third  Penn- 
sylvania, Fourth  Michigan,  Ninth  Massachusetts, 
and  Fourth  New- York  volunteers.  Martindale's 
brigade:  Thirteenth  New- York,  Second  Maine, 
and  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and 
Be  Ralb  regiment  New-York  volunteers.  Butter- 
field's  brigade:  Fiftieth  New-York,  Eighty-third 
Pennsylvania,  rColonel  McLean,)  Seventeenth  and 
Twenty-fifth  ^!^ew-York  volunteers,  and  Stock- 
ton's independent  Michigan  regiment 

niANKLIN's  DIVISION. 

Cav<Ury.  —  First  New-York  cavalry.  Colonel 
McReynolds. 

Artillery, — ^Batteries  D  and  G,  Second  United 
States  artillery,  and  Hexamer's  battery,  (New- 
Jersey  volunteers.) 

Ii\fantry,  —  Kearny's  brigade :  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  New-Jersey  volunteers.  Slo- 
oum's  brigade:  Sixteenth,  Twenty-sixtii,  and 
Twenty-seventh  New- York,  and  Sixth  Maine 
volunteers.  Newton's  brigade:  Fifteenth,  Eigh- 
teenth, Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-second  New-York 
vclonteers. 

*  nil  t>IUr/  wMtnaiMmd  to  Bkemuu*!  tsptdMloB. 


stone's  DIVISION. 

Cavalry, — Six  companies  Third  New- York  (Van 
Allen)  cavalry. 

Artillery,-^KiThfa  battery  I,  First  United 
States,  Vaughn's  battery  B,  First  Rhode  Island 
artillery,  and  Bunting's  Sixth  New- York  inde- 
pendent battery. 

Ii\fantry, — Gorman's  brigade:  Second  New- 
York  State  militia,  First  Minnesota,  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts,  and  Thirty-fourth  New- York  vol- 
unteers, and  Tammany  regiment,  (New- York  vol- 
unteers.) Lander's  brigade:  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Massachusetts,  and  Seventh  Michigan 
volunteers,  and  a  company  of  Massachusetts  shup- 
shooters.  Baker's  brigade :  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, (First,  Second,  and  Third  Califomia.) 

BCELL's  DIVISION. 

Artillery. — Batteries  D  and  H,  First  Pennsyl- 
vania artillery. 

Infantry, — Couch's  brigade:  Second  Rhode 
Island,  Seventh  and  Tenth  Massachusetts,  and 
Thirty-sixth  New- York  volunteers.  Graham's 
brigade:  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-first  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Sixty-seventh  (First  Long  Island)  and 
Sixty-fifth  (First  United  States  Chasseurs)  New- 
York  volunteers.  Peck's  brigade :  Thirteenth  and 
Twenty-first  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixty-second  (An- 
derson Zouaves)  and  Fifty-fifth  New- York  volun- 
teers. 

XoCALL's  DIVISION. 

Cavalry, — First  Pennsylvania  reserve  cavalry, 
Colonel  Bayard. 

Artillery, — Easton's  battery  A,  Cooper's  bat- 
tery B,  andKeim's  battery  G,  First  Pennsylvania 
artillery. 

Infantry, — ^Meade's  brigade :  First  rifles  Penn- 
sylvania reserves.  Fourth,  Third,  Seventh,  Elev- 
enth, and  Second  Pennsylvania  reserve  infantry. 
— -  brigade :  Fifth,  First,  and  Eighth  Pennsyl- 
vania reserve  infantry.     brigade :    Tenth, 

Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  reserve 
infantry. 

hooker's  division. 

Cavalry, — Eight  companies  Third  Indiana  cav 
airy,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter. 

^re»/20ry.— Elder^s  battery  E,  First  United 
States  artillery. 

/ji/antry.-^^— brigade :  First  and  Eleventh 
Massachusetts,  Second  New-Hampshire,  Twenty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  and  First  Michigan  volun- 
teers. Sickles's  brigade:  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  regiments  Excelsior  brigade, 
New- York  volunteers. 

blexker's  brigadb. 

Cavalry, — Fourth  New- York  cavalry,  (mount* 
ed  rifles,)  Colonel  Dickel. 

Artillery. — One  battery. 

Infantry,  —  Eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  New- 
York,  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-fifth  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  Garibaldi  Guard,  and  Cameron 
Rifles,  (New-York  volunteers.) 

smith's  division. 
Caivalry, — ^Fifth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  (Gm* 
eron  dragoons,)  Colonel  Friedman. 
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ArUllery.-^Ajrw'B  battery  F,  Fifth  United 
States  artillery,  Mott's  Second  New-York  inde- 
pendent battery,  and  Barr's  battery  E,  First  Penn- 
sylvania artillery. 

Infantry, brigade :  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 

and  Fifth  Vermont  volunteers.  Stevens^s  briraule : 
Thirty-fifth  and  Forty-ninth  New-York,  and  Sixth 
Maine  volunteers,  and  ^Seventy-ninth  New- York 
State  militia.  Hancock's  brigade :  *Forty-8eventh 
and  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  Forty-third  New- 
York,  and  Fifth  Wisconsin  volunteers.  Compa- 
nies B  and  £,  Berdan*s  sharp-shooters. 

Cctsey^sprovuunialbrigadeB. — Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  New-Jersey  volunteers,  '^Round-Head  re- 
giment, (Pennsylvania  volunteers,)  battalion  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  volunteers.  Fortieth  Pennsylva- 
nia, Eighth  New-Jersey,  and  Fourth  New-Hamp- 
shire volunteers. 

5.  GarrUon  ^f  Alescandria, — ^Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Montgomery,  Military  Governor.  Cameron 
Guard,  (Pennsylvania  volunteers.) 

Garriion  qf  Fart  Albany. — ^Fourteenth  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers. 

Garru(ni  of  jFVrt  Richardaan. — Fourth  Con- 
necticut volunteers. 

Oiirriion  of  Fori  WathingUm, — Company  D, 
First  United  States  artilleiy,  companies  H  and  I, 
Thirty-seveijth  New- York  volunteers  and  United 
States  recrmts  unassigned. 

6.   DIX'S  DIVISION,   BALTIMOIui. 

Catalry. — Company  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 

Artillery. — ^Battery  I,  Second  United  States 
artillery,  Second  Massachusetts  light  battery, 
and  a  battery  of  New- York  artillery. 

/n/antry.— Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  New- 
York,  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Massachu- 
setts, Twenty-first  Indiana,  Sixth  Michigan, 
Fourth  Wisconsin,  Seventh  Maine,  Second  Mary- 
land battalioui  and  Reading  City  Guard,  volun- 
teers. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  the  President 
directed,  by  the  following  order,  the  organization 
of  the  active  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
into  four  army  corps,  and  the  formation  of  a  fifth 
corps  from  the  division  of  Banks  and  Shields. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  President's 
order: 

[FNildeiit'i  G«iienl  War  0i4«r  Na  &] 

Wasbuiotox,  March  8,  IMI  f 

Ordered,  Isi  That  the  Mi^or-General  com- 
manding the  army  of  the  Potomac  proceed  forth- 
with to  organize  that  part  of  the  said  army  des- 
tined to  enter  upon  active  operations,  (including 
the  reserve,  but  excludingthe  troops  to  be  left 
in  the  fortifications  about  Washington,)  into  four 
4nny  corps,  to  be  commanded  accordEing  to  sen- 
iority of  rank,  as  follows : 

First  corps  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-General  I.  McDowell. 
Second  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to 

•  The  SaTcatx-nlBOi  Ncw-Tork  SUta  militia,  the  Vorty-feyenth 
l^nsylranla  Tohmteera,  and  the  Round-Head  regUnent,  were 
tnuMfcrrad  to  Cknaral  8heinaa*e  esyeditlMi. 


be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  E.  V.  Sum* 
ner.  Third  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions, 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  S. 
P.  Heintzelman.  Fourth  corps  to  consist  of 
three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier-General £.  D.  Reyes. 

2.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  Che 
officers  above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  armv 
corps  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of  their 
respective  corps. 

8.  The  forces  left  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton vrill  be  placed  in  command  of  Brigadier-Gexv 
eral  James  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also  be  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  subb 
promptness  and  despatch  as  not  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  already  directed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac' 

6.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  firom 
his  own  and  General  Shields's  (late  GeneraV 
Lander's)  division.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  following  order,  which  was  made  aa  boob 
as  circumstances  permitted,  exhibits  the  steps 
taken  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Profr> 
ident's  war  order  No.  2 : 

ABHT  00RP8. 

HiABQOABTm  Aaiff  or  tbb  POflOM ao.  I 

fAisfAZ  OovBT-Bovn,  V^,  March  Id,  1M2. ) 

Gbncral  Ordbss  No.  161. 

In  compliance  with  the  President's  war  order 
No.  2,  of  March  eighth,  1862,  the  active  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  formed  into  anny 
corps,  as  follows : 

First  corps,  Major-General  Irwin  McDowell,  to 
consist  for  the  present  of  the  divisipns  of  Frank- 
lin, McCall,  and  Ring.  Second  corps,  Brigadier- 
General  K  v.  Sumner;  divisions,  Richuxison, 
Blenker,  and  Sedgwick.  Third  corps,  Brigadiw* 
General  S.  P.  Heintzelman ;  divisions,  F.  J.  Por- 
ter, Hooker,  and  Hamilton.  Fourth  corps,  Bri- 
eadier-General  K  D.  Reyes;  divisions.  Couch, 
Smitik,  and  Casey.  Fifth  Corps,  Major-General 
N.  P.  Banks ;  divisions,  Williams  and  Shields. 

The  cavalry  regiments  attached  to  divisions 
will,  for  the  present,  remain  so.  Subsequent  or^^ 
ders  will  provide  for  these  regiments,  as  well  as 
for  the  reserve  artillery.  Regular  inlkntry  and 
regular  cavalry  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
unite  the  divisions  of  each  army  coips  as  prompt- 
ly  as  possible. 

The  commanders  of  divisions  will  at  once  re- 
port in  person,  or  where  that  is  impossible,  by 
letter,  to  the  commander  of  their  army  corps. 

By  command  of  Mi^or-General  MgClbllan. 

A.  V.  COLBURN, 

ABsietant  A4|otaai-Oenera]. 

I  add  a  statement  of  the  organization  and 
composition  of  the  troops  on  April  first,  com- 
mencing with  the  portion  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  which  went  to  the  Peninsula,  giving 
afterward  the  r^ments  and  batteries  left  on  the 
Potomac,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  after 
April  first,  1862. 
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7Hop$  tf  the  €mnjf  of  th$  Potomao  $ent  to  the 
Peninaula  in  Mar^  and  earlff  in  April^  1868. 

Ist  Cavalry  resexre,  Brigadier-General  P.  8%. 
0.  Gooka — ^Emory's  brigade :  Fifth  United  States 
cavalry,  Sixth  United  States  Gav4ilry,  Sixth  Perin- 
aylvania  cavalry.    Blake's  brigade :  first  United 
States    cavalry,  Eighth   Pennsylvania   cavalxy, 
Barker's  snuadrofi  of  Illinois  cavalry. 
.  2d.  Artillery  reserve,  Colonel  Henir  J.  Hunt: 
Graham's  batteiy  K  and  G,  First  United  States, 
six  Kapoleon  guns ;  Randalfs  battery  S,  First 
United  States,  six  !9apoleon  guns ;  Carlisle's  l^it- 
tery  £,  Second  United  States,  six  twenty-pound- 
er Parrott  guns;   Robertson's  battery,  Second 
United  States,  six  three-inch  ordnance  guns; 
Benson's  battery  M^  Second  United  States,  six 
three-inch  ordnance  guns;  Tidball's  battery  A, 
Second  United  States,  six  three-inch  ordnance 
guns ;  Edwards's  battory  L  and  H,  Third  United 
States,  six  ten-pounder  Pairrott  guns ;  Gibson's 
battery  C  ^nd  Q,  Third  United  States,  six  three- 
inch  ordnance  gpins ;  Livingston's  battery  F  and 
K,  Thicd  Unit«i  State,  6>iir  tefi-p«aod#r  Pju*- 
Mtt  guns;  How^'b  battsiy  9,  Fourth  Uoited 
States,  six  N^iokoD  gains ;  De  Rusev's  battery 
K,  Fourth  United  States,  six  Napoleon  guias; 
Weed's  battcny  I,  Fifth  United  States,  six  three- 
inch  ordnance  guns ;  Smead^s  battery  E^  Fifth 
Uoited  States,  four  Mpoleon  guns ;  Ames's  bat- 
teiT  A,  Fifth  United  Bfaites,  six — lour  ten-pound- 
er Parrott  and  two  Napoleon — guns ;  Diedriekf  a 
battery  A,  Kew-Toric  artillery  and  battalion. 
Six  twentv-pounder  Pairott  gtuis ;  Vogelie's  bai> 
tery  B,  New-Toric  aitillery  and  battalion,  four 
twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Knierim's  battery 
0,  New-York  artillery  and  l>atta}ion,  four  twenty- 
pounder  Parrott  guns:  Grimm's  batterr  D,  New- 
York   artillety  and   twttalion,    six   tnir^-two- 
pounder  howitzer  guns.     Total,  one  hundred 
guns» 

8d.  Volunteer  engineer  troops.  General  Wood- 
bury: Fifteentli  New*York  Toluntaera;  Fiftieth 
NeW'Tork  volunteers. 

Regular  engineer  troops.  Captain  Duane :.  Com^ 
panies  A,  B,  and  C,  United  States  engineers. 

Artillery  troops,  with  siege  trains :  First  Con- 
necticut heavy  artillery,  Colonel  Tyler. 

4th.  Inikntry  reserve,  (regular  brtfado,)(}enend 
Sykes :  nine  companies  Seoond  Umted  States  in- 
Cantry,  seven  companies  Third  United  States  in- 
Ikntry,  ten  companies  Fourth  United  States  in- 
Guitry,  ten  companies  sixth  United  States  infiin- 
try,  eight  companies  Tenth  and  Seventeenth 
United  States  infantry,  six  eompanies  Eleventh 
United  States  infkntry,  eight  companies  Twelfth' 
United  States  infkn^,  nine  coinpanies  Four- 
teenth United  States  infantry,  and  Fifth  New- 
.  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Warren. 


ooBFf,  oamouL  mnantL 

Cavalry, — ^Eighth  Illinois  cavalrr,  Col.  Fams- 
wortli,  and  one  squadron  Sixtii  New-York  cav- 
alry. 

BiCHARnsov's  Dxnsiov. 

Artillery.— ^bt\Cb  battery  A  and  G,  Fourth 
United  States,  six  Napoleon  gui  s;  Frank's  bai- 


Usry  G,  First  New-York,  six  ten-ponndv  Pairott 
guns;  PeUit's  battery  B,  First  New-Yoric,  six 
ten-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Hogan's  battery  A, 
Second  New- York,  six  ten-pounder  Parrott  gun& 
Infiuitry.  —  Howard's  brigade:  FUth  New- 
Hampshire,  Eigfaty-firBt  Psnnsjivaaia,  and  Six- 
ir4is^t  and  Sixty-fourth  New-York  vokmteen. 
Meagher's  brigade:  Stxty-ninth,  8izty4hiid,  and 
Eighty-eighth  New^York  volunteers.  French's 
brigade:  Fif^-second,  Flfty-soventh,  and  Sixty- 
sixth  NeW'Yoik,  and  Fifty*third  PenBsgrivinia 
volunteers. 

S^OWICX'S  ptYWtOTt. 

Artillery^—KiThys  batterr  I,  Jfrst  United 
S^tea,  ^ix  Napoleon  guns ;  Tompkins's  batteiy 
A,  First  Rhode  Island,  six — four  ten-pounder 
Parrott  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzer — guns ; 
Bartlett's  battery  B,  First  Rhode  Island,  six- 
four  ten-pounder  Panrott  and  two  tw^e-pound- 
er  howitser — guns ;  Owen's  batteiy  G,  six  three* 
inch  ordnance  guns. 

I^fiMtry.-^Qixmaxi^B  brigade:  Seoond  Kew- 
York  State  militia,  and  Fifteenth  Kassachnsetts. 
Thirty-fourth  New-York,  and  First  Maine  voltm- 
teers.  Bums's  brigade:  Sixty-ninth,  Seirenty- 
first,  Seventy-seeond,  and  One  Hnndred  and 
sixth  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Dana's  brigade: 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  S«r- 
enth  Michigan,  and  Forty-soeond  New-Tork  v^ 
unteers. 

NoTB. — Blenker^s  division  detached  and  as- 
signed to  the  mountain  department. 

tHIB»  OORH,  OVIRAI.  lUifiiimAar^ 

Ca/oalry. — ^Tlxird  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Colo- 
nel AveriU. 

rojiTBB's  DiyiSIOK. 

ArtiUery.-^QnAn'B  battery  K,  Fifth  United 
States,  six  ten-pounder  PMrrott  guns:  Weeden's 
battery  C,  Rhode  Island;  Martin's  battery  C, 
Massachusetts,  six  Napoleon  guns ;  Allen's  bat- 
^tery  £^  Massachusetts,  six  three-inch  ordnanos 
guns. 

If\fantry,  —  Martlndale's  brigade  :  Seoond 
Maine,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-seicond  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Twentv-fifth  and  Thirteenth  New* 
York  volunteers.  Morell's  brigade :  Fourteenth 
New- York,  Fourth  Michigan,  Ninth  -Massachu- 
setts, and  Sixty-seoond  Pmnsylvania  volunteersL 
Butterfield's  brigade:  Sevehteebth,  Forty-fourth, 
and  Twelfth  New-York,  Eighty-third  Pennsylva^ 
nia,  and  Stockton's  Michigan  volunteecs. 

First  Berdan  sharp-shooCeia 

BOOKJBa's  DIVISION. 

Armiery.-^BxM'B  batteiy  H»  Tint  United 
States,  six — ^four  ten*pounder  P^irott  and  two 
twelve-pounder  bowitaer-^guns ;  Smith's  bat- 
tery. Fourth  New-York,  six  ten-ppunder  Panrott 
guns;  Bran^iall's  battery,  Sixth  New*York,  six 
three>ii>ch  ordnanoe  guns ;  Osbom*a  l^attsry  D, 
First  New-Yoik  artiUecy,  four  three-inch  ord- 
nance guns. 

/fV^ontfy.-— Sickles's  brigade:  First  Seconc^ 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Exoelsior,  Naw-Yoslc. 
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NagWs  brigide:  Finst  Mid  Eie^entfa  MMsachu- 
setts,  Tw9Rty-fiixth  Pemifiylvaoia,  and  Second 
New-Hampshire  voluntecw.  Colonel  Stasra  pri- 
mde :  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  New- 
Jmey  ^janteera. 

BA|cu^T0ic*8  Dinsioir. 

iireC?^.— Thompson's  battery  Q,  Second 
United  States,  six  NapoleoB  guns ;  Beam's  bat- 
tery  B,  New-Jecsey,  six— four  ten-pound«r  Par- 
rott  and  two  Nappleon— guns ;  Randolph  s  hat- 
Uwj  E,  Rhode  Island,  six— four  teo-pound«r  Par- 
rott  and  two  Niipoleon-^gtins.        ^     „     ,    , 

Jn/5p««ry.—Jai>>eson's  brigade :  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth,  Six^-third,  and  fifty-seventh  Penn- 
sylvawa^and  Eighty-seventh  New-York  volan-| 
teers.    Bimey*s  brigade :  Thirty-eighth  and  For* 
Ueth  New-York,  and  Third  and  Fourth  Maine 

volunteers.    bri»de:  Second,  Xhk^  Wl 

Fifth  Michigan,  and  Thirtv-seventh  New-York 
yolunteer& 

yoTnrrB  oosfs,  omasBLKL  Exnoi 

OD17C^'s  DIYISIOH. 

ilrt»ll«ry.-^McOarthy'g  battery  C,  Finrt  Penii- 
avlfmnla,  four  teo-peundar  Pam><t gona ;  Flood's 
battery  D,  First  Fennsy Wank,  fouf  ten-poondn' 
PaiTott  guns ;  Milter'a  battery  E,  First  Pennsyl- 
vania, four  Napoleon  «ns;  Brady's  battery  F, 
First  Pennsylvania^  tout  len-poundtr   Furratt 

eun& 
/nr«ii«ry.— Quaham's  Mgade:  Sixtif-Mventh, 

(Fkwt  Long  Island)  and  Sixty-ftfth  (First  United 

Statea  Chaaseurs)  New-Yaxk,  Tweoty-tfaiid^  Thir* 

ty-flzst  and  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

Feek'tf  brwade:    Ninely-0ight»^  One  Hundred 

and  Seeon^  and  Nmely^hird  Pennsylvania,  and 

Sixty-second  and  Fi^-flfth  NewiYork  volun- 

brinde:  Second  Rhode  Inland, 


Seventh  and  Ten&  Massachuselts,  and  Thir^- 
sixth  New-York  volunteers. 

smith's  9tVISIPV. 

iirtiZfory.—AyTes's  bMAofJ  J",  Fifth  United 
%il0fl^  .^x — ^four  ten-pounder  Parrott  and  two 
Siapoleen— gupa;  Mott's  battery,  Third  New^ 
York^siix— four  ten-pou&der  Fiirrott  and  two Niar 
poleon-^iwa ;  Wbeelet'a  batteiy  B,  First  New-i 
York,  four  three4nehordna9oegiips;  Kennedy  a 
battery,  First  New-York,  six  threerinoh  ordnance 

guns. 

/i|/iin*ry.— -Hancock's  brigade:  Fourth  Wi^ 
consin.  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvsnia,  Fo^^thwi 
New-York,  and  Sixth  Mtttie  volunteen.  ,  Brooks  a 
brigade:  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  ^ixth 
Vermont  voiunteera.  Davidson's  brigwie :  Thir- 
ty-third, Seventy-seventh,  and  Forty-ninth  New- 
York,  and  Seventh  Maine  volunteers. 


oisar's  DivisioH . 

jlrttfliiry-— Bcgsn'*  bartery,  Seventh  Nwe- 
York,  six  tfaree^tnah  erdoanee  gons;  Fiteha 
Eicfalh  Now-Yoik,  six  three-inch oninanceguna; 
Bates's  battery  A,  Fiust  New.Y<»k.  six  Napoleon 
guns;  Spratt's  battery  H,  First  New-Yeik,  four 
tbBeiB4Ddi  ordnaiBoaguna. 


/n/onery.— Cehn's  brigade:  B^ghfy-fiAh,  fkm 
Hundred  and  first,  and  One  Hun<fiied  and  Third 
Pennsjdvvnia,  and  Ninety^Kxth  New-York  vol- 
unteers. Palmer's  brigade :  Eiriity-flfth,  Ninety- 
eigh^  Ninety-second,  Eig^-mt,  and  Niaety- 

tlurd  Naw-York  volunteers.    brigade :  One 

Hundred  and  Fourth  and  Fiftytseeond  Peanayl* 
vania,  F^-'Sixth  and  One  Hundredth  NewnYork, 
and  El0V«a&  Mame  vohmteers. 

5.  Provost-guard:  Second  United  States  cav- 
alry; battalions  Eighth  and  Seventeenth  United 
States  infantry. 

At  general  headquarters:  Two  cpmpanies 
Fourth  United  States  cavalry;  one  company 
Oneida  <»valry,  fNew-Yoik  volunteers ;)  and  one 
compsOT  Sturgis*s  Rifles,  (BJinois  vohinteers.) 

The  following  ^^ps  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac were  left  behind,  or  detached  on  and  in  firont 
of  the  Potomac  for  the  defence  of  that  line,  April 
first,  1862.  Fi^ankKn's  and  McCairs. divisions, 
at  subsequent  and  difibrerit  dates,  joined  the 
active  portion  of  the  army  on  the  Peninsula. 
Two  bngades  of  Shicdd^'s  division  joined  at  Har- 
rison's ILianding : 

€amlnf, — First,  Second,  and  Fourlii  New- 
Yotk,  ami  First  Pennayivania. 

3harp^hooUr*.-Second  cegiment  BerdanNl 
sharp«hootera.  ' 

FBAiTKLni^s  nrvisioir. 

^rt4B#ry.-^latt'8  battery  D,  Second  UmW 
States,  six  Napoleon  guns ;  Porter's  b%jttory  A, 
Massachusetts,  six— rfour  '  ten-pounder  Parrot^ 
and  two  twelvorpounder  howitzer-r-gmis ;  Hex 
am^'s  baittery  A,  New-Jersey,  six— four  ten 
poimder  Parrott^  aod  two  twelve-pK)under  howii> 
ser— guns ;  Wilson's  battery  F,  First  New- York 
artillery,  four  three-inch  prdn^ince  guns, 

/n/h»try,— Kearny's  brigade:  Fir8t»  Second, 
Third,  imd  Fourth  New-Jersey  volunteers.  Slo- 
cum- s  brigade :  Sixteenth  aiid  Twenty-seventh 
New-York«  Fifth  Haina,  and  Ninety-sixth  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers.  Newton's  brigade:  Eigh- 
teenth, Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-second  New-York, 
and  Ninety-fifth  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

M OOAUL'S  DTVIBIOir. 

j4rf»lfory.— Seymoui's  battery  C,  Fifth  United 
SUtes,  six  Napoleon  guns :  Easton's  battenr  A, 
First  Pennsylvania,  four  Napoleon  guns ;  Coop- 
er's battery  B,  First  Pennsylvania,  six  ten-pound- 
er ,Patrrott  guns ;  Kein's  battery  G,  First  Penn- 
sylvania, six — ^two  ten-pounpier  and  four  twelve- 
pounder  ,  Parrott — guns. 

Ii\fantry. — ^fteynolds's  brigade:  Firsts  Second, 
Fifth  and  Eighth  Pennsylvania  reserve  regiments. 
Meade's  br^ade:  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvama  reserve  regiments.  Ord*s 
brigade;  Sixth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth Pemi- 
sylvaoia  reserve  regiments. 

'Tint  Pennsylvania  reserve  rifles. 

KiV!&'a  DivBioir. 
^f«a20ry.-^ibbon'a  battery  B^  Foorth  United 
States,  sixNi^oleon  guns;  Monroe's  battevy  I^ 
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First  Rhode  Island,  six  ten-pounder  Parrott 
euns ;  Oerrish's  battery  A,  New-Hampshire,  six 
Napoleon  guns ;  Durrelrs  battery,  Pennsylvania, 
six  ten-pounder  Parrott  ^uns. 

Infantry, ^brigade :     Second,    Sixth, 

and  Seventh  Wisconsin,  and  Nineteenth  Indiana 
volunteers.  Patrick's  brigade:  Twentieth, 
Twenty-first,  Twenty-third,  and  Twenty-fifth 
New- York  State  militia.  Augur's  brigade :  Four- 
teenth^ New- York  State  militia,  and  Twenty-sec- 
ond, Twenty-Fourth,  and  Thirtieth  New-York 
volunteers. 

niTH  COKPS,  GENERAL  BAI7K8. 

Cavalry, — First  Maine,  First  Vermont  First 
Michigan,  First  Rhode  Island,  Fifth  and  Eighth 
New-York,  Reyes's  battalion  of  Pennsylvania, 
eighteen  companies  of  Maryland,  one  squadron 
of  Virginia. 

Uhattaehed,  —  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  and  Fourth  regiment  Potomac  home 
brigade,  (Maryland  volunteers.) 

vitLiAifa's  Dinsioir. 

ArtiUery. — ^Best's  battery  F,  Fourth  United 
States,  six  Napoleon  guns;  Hampton's  battery, 
Maryland,  four  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns; 
Thompson's  battery,  Maryland,  four  ten-pounder 
Parrott  guns ;  Mathew^s  battery  F,  Pennsylvania, 
six  three-inch  ordnance  guns ;  >  battery  M, 

First  New-York,  six  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns ; 
Rnapp's  battery,  Pennsylvania,  six  ten-pounder 
Parrott  guns ;  McMahon's  battery,  New- York,  six 
three-inch  ordnance  guns. 

Ii\fantry. — Abercrombie's  brigade :  Twelfth 
and  Second  Massachusetts,  and  Sixteenth  Indi- 
ana, First  Potomac  home  bri^de,  (Maryland,) 
First  company  Zouaves  d'Afnque,  (Pennsylva- 
nia) volunteers.  brigade :  Ninth  New- 
York  State  militia,  and  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylva- 
nia, Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  and  Third  Wisconsin 
volunteers.  brigade:  Twenty-eighth  New- 
York,  Fifth  Connecticut,  Forty-sixth  Pennsylva- 
nia, First  Marrland,  Twelfth  Indiana,  and  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts  volunteers. 

shisiiDs'b  DrvniON. 

ArHllery.—Chak'B  battery  B,  Fourth  United 
States,  six  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  Jenks's  bat^ 
tery  A,  First  Virginia,  four  ten-pounder  Parrott 
and  two  six-pounder  guns;  Davy's  battery  B, 
First  Virginia,  two  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns; 
Huntington's  battery  A,  First  Ohio,  six  thirteen- 
pounder  James's  guns;  Robinson's  battery  L, 
nrst  Ohio,  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers  and 

four   six-pounder   guns;    and battery, 

Fourth  Ohio  artillery. 

If^fantry, brigade :  Fourteenth  In- 
diana, Fourth,  Eighth,  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio, 
Seventh  Viiiginia,  and  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania 

volunteers.     brl^de :    Fifth,  Sixtv-seo- 

ond,  and  Sixt^-sixth  Ohio,  Thirteenth  Indiana, 

and   Thirty-ninth    Illinois  volunteers.    

brigade :  Seventh  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  Sev- 
enu  Indiana,  First  Virginia,  and  Eleventh  Penn- 
nylvania  volunteers.    Andrew  sharp-shooters. 


,  OEKEBAL  WA08W«aTH*S  COlOCAim. 

Cavalry. — First  New-Jersey  cavafry,  at  Alex- 
andria, and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavaUy,  east  of 
the  OapitoL 

Artillery  and  /n/anery.— Tenth  New-Jersey 
volunteers,  Bladensburgh  road ;  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  New- York  volunteers,  Kalorama  Height*;; 
First  Wisconsin  heavy  artillery,  Fort  Cass,  Vir- 
ginia ;  three  batteries  of  New- York  artillery.  Forts 
Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy ;  depot  of  New- York  light 
artillery.  Camp  Barry ;  Second  District  of  Colum- 
bia volunteers,  Washington  City ;  Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  G  street  wharf ;  Twenty- 
sixth  New-York  volunteers.  Fort  Lyon ;  Ninety- 
fifth  New- York  volunteers.  Camp  Thomas ;  Nine- 
ty-fburth  New-York  and  detachment  of  Eighty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Alexandria; 
Nmety-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Franklin 
Square  barracks;  Fourth  New  York  artillery, 
Forts  Carroll  and  Greble;  One  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Fort  Saratoga;- 
Seventy-sixth  New-York  volunteers^  Fort  ]£m- 
sachusetts ;  Fifty-ninth  New-York  volunteers, 
Fort  Pennsylvania ;  detachment  of  Eighty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Fort  Good  Hope;  Nine- 
ty-ninth Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Fort  Mahon; 
Second  New-York  light  artillery.  Forts  Ward, 
Worth,  and  Blenker ;  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
and  Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Ken- 
dall Green;  Diokerson's  light  artillery,  Riffhty- 
sixth  New- York,  and  detachment  of  Eighty-^hth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  east  of  the  Oapitol; 
Fourteenth  Massachusetts  (volunteers)  heavy 
artillery  and  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
Forts  Albany,  Tillinghast,  Richardson,  Runyon, 
Jackson,  Barnard,  Craig,  and  Scott ;  detachments 
of  Fourth  United  States  artillery  and  Thirty-sev« 
enth  New- York  volunteers,  Fort  Washington; 
Ninety-seventh,  One  Hundred  and  First,  and 
Ninety-first  New-York,  and  Twelfth  Virginia  vol- 
unteers. Fort  Corcoran. 

In  camp  near  Waehington^—Sixih  and  Tenth 
New-York,  Swain's  New-York,  and  Second  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry,  all  dismounted 

These  troops  (three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  men)  were  ordered  to  report  to 
Colonel  Miles,  commanding  railroad  guard,  to  re- 
lieve three  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  older 
troops  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Manassas  to  report 
to  General  Abercrombie. 

GENERAL   DU'S   COHMAND,   BALTDCORB. 

^(seoZry. — ^First  Maryland  cavahy  and  detach- 
ment of  Pumell  I/Qgion  cavxJry. 

AHiU&ry.-^BtkitStj  I,  Second  United  States; 
battery  — >  Mainland;  battery  L,  First  New- 
York,  and  two  independent  batteries  of  Penn- 
sylvania artillery. 

/n/hntry.— Third  and  Fourth  New-York, 
Eleventh,  Eighty-seventh,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  detadiment  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  Second  Delaware,  Second  Mary- 
land,  First  and  Second  Eastern  l^ore  (Maryfamd) 
home  guards,  and  Pumell  Legion  (two  battalkias) 
Maryland  volunteers. 

In  a  staff  charged  with  labors  so  Taiious  and 
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important  as  that  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  a 
chief  was  indispensable  to  8uper?ise  the  various 
departments  and  to  relieve  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  details.  The  office  of  chief  of  staff,  well 
known  in  European  armies,  had  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  in  our  small  peace  establish- 
ment The  functions  of  the  office  were  not  de- 
fined, and,  so  far  as  exercised,  had  been  includ- 
ed in  the  A4jutant-General*s  department  The 
■mall  number  of  officers  in  this  department,  and 
the  necessity  for  their  employment  in  other 
duties,  have  obliged  commanding  generals,  dur- 
ing this  war,  to  resort  to  other  branches  of  the 
service  to  furnish  suitable  chiefs  of  staff! 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1861,  I  appoint- 
ed Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  of  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's department^  chief  of  stafE^  and  he  entered 
apon  service  immediately,  discharging  the  vari- 
ous and  important  duties  with  great  fidelity,  in-* 
dustry,  and  ability,  from  this  period  until  I  was 
removed  from  command  at  Rectortown.  Many 
improvements,  have  been  made  durinz  the  war 
in  our  system  of  itafif  administration,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Our  own  experience,  and  that  of  other  armies, 
agree  in  determining  the  necessity  for  an  efficient 
and  able  staff.  To  obtain  this,  our  staff  estab- 
lishment should  be  based  on  correct  principles, 
and  extended  to  be  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  service,  and  should  include  a  system  of 
staff  and  line  education. 

The  affairs  of  the  Adjutant-GeneraVs  depart- 
ment, while  I  commanded  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, were  conducted  by  Brigadier-General  ,S. 
Williams,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
A.  Hardie,  aid-de-camp.  Their  management  of 
the  department  during  the  organization  of  the 
army  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  and  during 
its  subsequent  operations  In  the  field,  was  ex- 
cellent 

They  were,  during  the  entire  period,  assisted 
by  Captain  Richard  B.  Irwin,  aid-de-camp,  and 
during  the  organization  of  the  army  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named officers:  Captains  Joseph  Kirk- 
land,  Arthur  McClellan,  M.  T.  McMahon,  William 
P.  Mason,  and  William  F.  Biddle,  aids-de-camp. 

My  personal  staff,  when  we  embarked  for  the 
Peninsula,  consisted  of  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Key, 
additional  aid-de-camp ;  Colonel  E.  H.  Wright, 
additional  aid-de-camp  and  major.  Sixth  United 
States  cavalry ;  Colonel  T.  T.  Gantt,  additional 
aid-de^^mp ;  Colonel  J.  J.  Astor,  Jr.,  volunteer 
aid-de-camp ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  V.  Colbum, 
additional  aid-de-camp  and  captain,  Adiutant- 
General's  department ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  B. 
Sweitzer,  additional  aid-de-camp  and  captain, 
First  United  States  cavalry ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  McK.  Hudson,  additional  aid-de-camp 
and  captain,  Fourteenth  United  States  infantry ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  Yon  Radowitz,  addition- 
al aid-de-camp ;  Major  H.  Von  Hammerstein,  ad- 
ditional aidrde-camp;  Miyor  W.  W.  Kussell,  United 
States  marine  corps ;  Miyor  F.  LeCompte,  of  the 
Swiss  army,  volunteer  aid-de-camp;  Captains 
Joseph  Kirkland,  Arthur  McClellan,  L.  P.  D*Or- 
Waoa,  R.  D^Orleans,  M.  T.  McMahon,  WilHam  P. 


Mason,  Jr.,  William  F.  Biddle,  and  B.  A.  Ray- 
mond,  additional  aids-de-camp. 

To  this  number  I  am  tempted  to  add  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  who  constantly  accompanied  me 
through  the  trying  campaign  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  frequently  rendered  important  services.  Of 
these  officers  Captain  McMahon  was  assigned  to 
the  personal  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Franklin, 
and  Captains  Kirkland  and  Mason  to  that  of 
Brigadier-General  F.  J.  Porter  during  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  They  remained  subsequently  with 
those  general  officers.  Major  LeCompte  left  the 
army  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown ;  Colonels 
Gantt  and  Astor,  Major  Russell,  Captains  L.  P. 
D'Orleans,  R.  D'Orleans,  and  Raymond  at  the 
close  of  the  Peninsula  campaign.  Before  its  ter- 
mination Captains  W.  S.  Abort  and  Charles  R. 
Lowell,  of  the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry,  join- 
ed my  staff  as  aids-de-camp,  and  remained  with 
me  until  I  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  All  of  these  of9cers  serv- 
ed me  with  great  gallantry  and  devotion ;  they 
were  ever  ready  to  execute  any  service,  no  mat- 
ter how  dangerous,  difficult,  or  fatiguing. 

BNOINESRS. 

When  I  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  I  found  Major  J.  G.  Barnard,  United 
States  engineers,  subsequently  Brigadier-General 
of  volunteers,  occupying  the  podition  of  chief 
engineer  of  that  army.  I  continued  him  in  tiie 
same  office,  and  at  once  gave  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  completion  of  the  defences  of 
the  capital,  and  for  the  entire  reorganization  of 
the  department 

Under  his  direction  the  entire  system  of  de- 
fences was  carried  into  execution.  This  was 
completed  before  the  army  departed  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  skill 
of  the  engineers  and  the  diligent  labor  of  the 
troops. 

For  some  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  commenced  there  were 
no  engineer  troops  with  it  At  length,  however, 
three  companies  were  assigned.  Under  the 
skilful  management  of  Captain  J.  C.  Duane, 
United  States  engineers,  these  new  companies 
rapidly  became  efficient,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
rendered  most  valuable  service  during  the  ensu 
ine  campaigns. 

The  number  of  engineer  troops  being  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  army,  an 
effort  was  made  to  partially  remedy  this  defect 
by  detailing  the  Fifteenth  and  Fiftieth  New-York 
volunteers,  which  contained  Toamy  sailors  and 
mechanics,  as  engineer  troops.  They  were  first 
placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  United 
States  engineers,  by  whom  they  were  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  pontoniers,  and  became  some- 
what familiar  with  those  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Previous  to  the  movement  of  the  army  for  the 
Peninsula  this  brigade  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  D.  P.  Wood- 
bury, Mi^or  United  States  engineers. 

The  labor  of  preparing  the  engineer  and  bridge 
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trains  deyolved  chiefly  upon  Captain  Dnane,  who 
was  instructed  to  procure  the  new  model  French 
bridge  train,  as  I  was  satisfied  that  the  India- 
rubber  pontoon  was  entirely  useless  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  a  campugn. 

The  engineer  department  presented  the  fol- 
lowing complete  organization  when  the  army 
moved  for  Uie  Peninsula : 

Brigadier-Qeneral  J.  G.  Barnard,  Chief  En- 
gineer; First  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Abbot,  topo- 
graphioal  engineers,  aid-de-camp.  Brigade  Tol- 
unteer  engineers,  Brigadier-General  Woodbury 
commanding:  Fifteenth  New- York  Tolunteers, 
Colonel  McLeod  Murphy;  Fiftieth  New-York 
volunteers,  Colonel  C.  B.  Stewart  Battalion, 
three  companies  United  States  engineers,  Captain 
J.  C.  Duane  commanding ;  companies  re^ectiVely 
commanded  by  First  Lieutenants  C.  B.  Aeese,  C. 
£.  Cross,  and  0.  E.  Babcock,  United  States  en- 
gineers. The  Chief  Enpneer  was  ably  assisted  in 
his  duties  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexan- 
der, and  First  Lieutenants  C.  R.  Comstock,  M. 
D.  licAlester,  and  Merrill,  United  States  en- 
gineers. Captain  C.  S.  Stuart  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant F.  U.  Farquhar,  United  States  engineers, 
joined  after  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Monroou 

The  necessary  bridge  equipage  for  the  jOfperK- 
tions  of  a  lai^  army  had  been  collected,  consist- 
ing of  batteacuc  with  the  anchors  and  flooring 
material,  (French  model,)  trestles,  and  engineers' 
tools,  with  the  necessary  wagons  fer  their  tnuM- 
portaUon. 

The  small  number  of  of&oers  of  this  corps 
available  rendered  it  impracticable  to  detail  en- 
gineers perinanently  at  the  headquarters  of  corps 
and  divisions.  The  compames  of  regular  engi- 
neers never,  had  their  proper  number  of  oflScers, 
and  it  was  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  follow  the 
principle  of  detailing  engineer  officers  tempora- 
rily wnenever  their  services  were  required. 

TOPOCniAPRICAL  BNOIllBaM. 

To  the  corps  of  topographical  en^neers  was 
intrusted  the  collection  of  topographical  infbrma- 
tion  and  the  preparation  of  campaign  maps.  Un- 
fil  a  short  time  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
army  for  Fort  Monroe,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
W.  Macomb  was  in  charge  of  this  department, 
and  prepared  a  large  amount  of  valuable  mate- 
rial. He  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  who  retained  the  position 
throughout  the  Peninsula  campaign.  These  offi- 
cers were  assisted  by  Lieutenants  H.  L.  Abbott 
O.  G.  Wagner,  N.  ^wen,  John  M.  Wilson,  and 
James  H.  Wilson,  topographical  engineers.  This 
number,  being  the  greatest  avwable,  was  so 
small  that  much  of  the  duty  of  the  department 
devolved  upon  parties  fVirnished  by  Professor 
Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
other  genuemen  from  civil  life. 

Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  reliable  topo- 
graphical maps,  the  labors  of  this  corps  were 
difficult  and  arduous  in  the  extreme.  Notwith- 
standing the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by 
General  Humphreys,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ma- 
comb, and  their  subordinates,  who  frequently 


obtained  the  necessary  informatien  under  ftr^ 
the  movements  of  the  army  were  soraetiines  wi- 
avoidably  delayed  by  the  dilQculty  of  obtaining 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  advance.  The  re- 
suit  of  their  labors  has  been  the  prefNuation  of 
an  excellent  series  of  maps,  which  will  be  invihi- 
able  to  any  army  traversmg  the  sane  grounds 

During  the  campaign  it  was  impossible  to  drvw 
a  distinct  line  of  demaraation  betwoMi  the  duties 
of  the  two  oorpa  of  engineers  so  that  tbe  tabors 
of  reoonnoissaneett  of  roads,  of  Hnes  of  intrench- 
ments,  of  flddfi  for  bstlle,  and  ^  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  «a  well  as  the  constmetioii  of  sieg^ 
and  defensive  works,  were  hahitiidly  performed 
by  details  from  either  oorps,  ae  tbe  oonvenieoce 
of  aba  serKee  demanded 

I  desire  to  express  my  h^fh  appreeMon  of  the 
skUI,  gallantry,  and  devotioQ  displayed  by  the 
officers  of  betii  corps  of  enguieers,  uadhM'  the 
most  trying  c&rcUKstancee. 

I>aring  the  Maiykuid  campaign  I  imited  the 
two  corps  under  Captain  J.  0.  Doane^  IMted 
States  engineers,  and  foond  great  adva&ti^ 
from  the  arrangement  . 

Per  the  operations  ef  the  ncdical  d^artmeBt 
I  refer  to  the  reports,  tranamitted  herewith,  ef 
SiirgeoD  Charles  8.  Tdpler  and  Sui^geon  Jena* 
than  Letterman,  who^  m  turn,  perfotmed  the  du- 
ties  of  Medical  Director  of  the  amy  ef  tiie  Poto> 
mac,  the  former  flrom  'Ai^iust  twelfth,  1861,  vaalSJi 
July  first,  I860,  and  the  latter  after  titat  datei 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  organhong  and 
making  effective  the  medical  department  were 
very  great,  «rising  pHncipally  mm  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  regimental  me«eal  effieera,  jaajiy 
of  whom  were  phjrsiciaAs  lakea  auddealy  tnm 
civil  Hfb,  who,  acoonUiigto  Surgeon  Tripler,  '^had 
to  be  instructed  in  their  duties  from  the  very 
alphabet,"  and  from  the  ign^Mrance  of  the  line 
offioers  as  to  theur  relations  with  the  medical  offl- 
cerf^  which  gave  rise  to  eonfbsion  and  conflict  of 
authority.  %oards  of  examination  were  instU 
tated,  by  which  many  ^gnor^nt  officers  were  n^ 
moved:  and  by  the  successive  exertions  of  Sur- 
geons Tripler  and  Letterman,  the  medical  coi^ 
was  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
With  re^rd  to  the  sanitaary  condition  ef  tine 
army  while  on  the  Potomac,  ur.  Tripler  saya  that 
the  records  show  a  constantly  increasifig  imiMh 
nity  from  disease.  ^^  In  Ootober  and  November, 
1861,  with  an  army  averaging  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men,  we  bM  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thtrty-twa  cases  of  ftver  ef  aU 
sorts;  of  these,  about  one  thousand  were  r^ 
ported  as  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  I  know  that 
errors  of  diagnosis  were  f)requently  oommittid, 
and  Iha-efore  this  must  be  considered  aa  ^e  limit 
of  typhoid  coses.  If  any  army  in  the  worid  oaft 
show  such  a  record  as  thi^  T  do  not  know  when 
or  where  it  was  assembled.**  From  Septeniberf 
1861,  to  February,  1862,  while  the  army  was  in 
creasing,  the  number  of  ^k  decreased  fSrom 
7  per  cent  to  6.18  per  cent  Of  these,  the  men 
side  in  the  regimental  and  general   hoepitale 
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#ere  Iqbs  than  one  Mf ;  the  remAincler  were 
^gbt  casea,  under  treatment  in  qnarters.  "  Dur- 
ing this  time,  so  iar  as  rUmor  was  concerned,  the 
army  was  being  decimated  by  disease  etery 
month."  Of  the  sanitary  eendition  of  the  army 
during  the  Peninsula  campaign,  up  to  its  arrival 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  Br.  Tripler  says:  *^  Dur- 
ing this  camnaign  the  arsay  was  faYored  wiih  ex^ 
cellent  healik  No  epidemic  disease  appeared. 
Those  scourges  of  modem  aFmies — dy8entery4 
typhus,  cholera— -were  almost  unknown.  We  had 
some  typhoid  iifeveritnd  more  malarial  fevers,  but 
even  ttrase  nev^r  prevatied  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  create  any  alamk  The  sick  reports  ^ere 
sometimes  larger  than  we  oarod  to  Imvo  them ; 
but  thegrest  ma^orify  of  the  cases  reported  weM 
such  as  did  not  threaten  life  or  periaaneot  dtSa- 
bilily.  I  reoret  that  I  have  not  beftare  me  the 
retained  copies-  of  the  n«nihly  reports,  so  timt  I 
might  give  accurate  statistics.  I  have  ettdeavored 
to  recover  them,  but  have  been  unsuccessliiL  My 
recollection  is,  tiuKt  the  whole  siek  report  never 
exceeded  eight  per  cent  of  the  foroe,  and  •  this 
including  alTsort^of  cases,  the  trivial  as  weU  as 
Hie  severe.  Theannyef  tiie  Potomac  nmstbe 
conceded  to  have  been  the  most  healthy  army  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States." 

His  remarks  at  the  oonclusioB  of  his  report 
upon  oursystem  of  nwdical  administration^  and 
bis  saggestrons  for*  its  improvement^  are  espe- 
chUly  worthy  of  attention. 

The  service,  labors,  and  privations  of  the  troops 
during  the  seven  days'  battles  had,  of  course,  a 
great  effect  on  the  heakh  of  the  army,  after  it 
reached  Harrison's  Landing,  increasing  the  nnm^ 
her  of  sick  to  abput  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
forcci 

The  nature  of  the  military  operations  had  also 
ilnavoi<kbly  placed  the  medi^  department  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Sapplies  had 
been  almost  entirely  exhausted  or  necessarily 
abandoned;  hospital  tents  abandoned  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  medical  officers  deficient  in 
numbers  and  broken  down  by  fatigue. 

All  the  remarkable  eneigy  and  ability  of  Sur- 
geon Letterman  were'  required  to  restore  the  effi^ 
ciency  of  his  department;  but  before  we  left 
Harrison's  Landing  he  had  succeeded  in  flttinK 
it  out  thoroughly  with  the  supplies  it  reqfuire£ 
atid  the  health  of  the  army  was  vastiy  improveu 
by  the  sanitary  measures  which  were  enforced 
at  his  suggestion. 

The  great  haste  with  which  the  army  was  re- 
moved from  the  Peninsula  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  at  Fort  Monroe,  to  be  forwarded  afterward, 
nearly  all  the  baggage  and  transportation,  includ- 
ing medical  stores  and  ambulances,  all  the  ves- 
sels being  required  to  transport  the  troops  them- 
selves and  their  ammunition ;  and  when  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  returned  to  Washington  after 
General  Pope's  campaign,  and  the  medical  de- 
partment came  once  more  under  Surgeon  Letter- 
man's  control,  he  found  it  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  officers  were  worn  out  by  the  labors 
they  had  performed,  and  the  few  supplies  that 
bftd  been  Drought  from  the  Peninsula  had  been 


exhausted  or  abandoned,  so  that  the  work  of  re- 
organization and  re-supplying  had  to  be  agam 
perfbrmed,  and  this  while  the  army  was  moving 
rapidly,  and  almost  in  the  iaee  of  the  enemy. 
That  it  was  successfully  accompliahed  is  shown 
by  the  care  and  attentiea  which  the  wounded 
received  after  the  battles  of  South-Mountain  and 


Among  ffie  improvements  introduced  into 
department  by  Surgeon  Letterman,  the  principal 
are  the  ommsation  of  an  ambulanoe  corps,  tiie 
system  of  DeM  hospitals,  and  the  method  of  sup- 
pljring  by  brigades,  all  of  which  were  instituted 
during  the  Maryland  campiaigni  and  hav^  since 
proved  very  efficient 

<|UABTER]CAST9ER's  DSPABTllEirT. 

On  assuming  command  of  the  troops  in  and 
arouflld  Wa«]yi^ston^  I  ap|»otnt6d  Captain  S.  Vail 
Yliet,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  (afterward  Briga" 
dier-General,)  Chief  Quartermaster  to  my  com- 
mand, and  gave  him  the  necessary  instructions 
fbr  or|;aiiixing  his  departntenl^  and  coUectiQg  the 
suFiphes  rsquitiite  for  the  large  army  then  oalled 
fbr. 

The  disaster  at  Manassas  had  but  recently  oc^ 
cnrred,  and  the  army  was  quite  destitute  of 
quartermaster's  stores.  G eneral  Van  Yliet,  with 
great  energy  and  zeal,  set  himself  about  the  task 
of  furnishing  the  supplies  immediately  necessary^ 
and  preparing  to  obtain  the  still  larger  amounts 
which  would  be  required  by  the  new  troops, 
whSdt  weve  moving  in  large-  numbers  toward  the 
capital  The  principal  depot  for  supplies  in  the 
dty  of  Washington  was  under  charge  of  Colonel 
D.  H.  Rueker,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  who  ably 
performed  his  duties.  Lieutenani'Colonel  R.  In- 
galls,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  d^artment<  on  tire  south  side  of 
the  Potomac.  I  directed  a  l^rge  depot  for  trans- 
portation to  be  established  at  Perry  ville,  on  the 
left  bank'  of  the  Susquehanna^  a  point  equally  ac- 
cessible by  rail  and  water.  Captain  C.  G.  Saw- 
telle.  Assistant  Quartermaster,  was  detailed  to 
oigaaiz^  the  camp,  and  perfbrmed  his  duties  to 
my  entire  satisfoction.  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster,  had  immediate  chuge  of 
the  trahsportation  in  and  about  Washington,  as 
well  as  of  the  large  number  of  horses  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
principal  difficulties  whieh  General  Van  Vliet  had 
to  encounter  arose  ftom  the  inexperience  of  the 
minority  of  the  officers  of  his  department  in  the 
new  regiments  uid  brigades. 

The  necessity  of  attending  personally  to  minor 
details  rendered  his  duties  arduous  and  harass^ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  All  obstacles,  however,  were 
surmounted  by  the  untiring  industry  of  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  and  his  immediate  subordinates, 
and  when  the  army  was  prepared  to  move  the 
organization  of  the  department  was  found  to  be 
admirable. 

When  it  was  determined  to  move  the  army  to 
the  Peninsula,  the  duties  of  providing  water 
transportation  were  devolved  by  the  Secretary-of ' 
War  upon  his  assistant,  the  Honorable  Jdan- 
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Tucker.  The  yessels  were  ordered  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ingalls  was  placed 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops,  transportation,  and  material  of  every  de- 
scription. Operations  of  this  nature,  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale,  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

The  arrangements  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  In- 
galls were  perfected  with  remarkable  skill  and 
energy,  and  the  army  and  its  material  were  em- 
barked and  transported  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  a 
rery  short  space  of  time,  and  entirely  without 
loss. 

During  the  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  until 
the  arrival  of  troops  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Gen- 
eral Van  Yliet  retained  the  position  of  Chief  Quar- 
termaster, and  maintained  the  thorough  organi- 
sation and  efficiency  of  his  department  The 
principal  depot  of  supplies  were  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonels  Ingalls  and 
Sawtelle. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  1863,  General  Van  Vliet 
having  requested  to  be  relieved  from  duty  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  I  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ingalls  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Maryland  campaigns  in  a  manner  which  fully 
sustained  the  high  reputation  he  had  previously 
acquired. 

The  immediate  amount  of  labor  accomplished, 
often  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  the 
admirable  system  under  which  the  duties  of  the 
department  were  performed,  and  the  entire  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  efforts  to  supply  so  laiige 
an  army,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  offi- 
cers upon  whom  these  onerous  duties  devolved. 
The  reports  of  General  Van  Vliet  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ingalls,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, give  in  detail  the  history  of  ttie  depart- 
ment from  its  organization  until  I  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

SimSISTENCB  DEPARTKENT. 

On^the  first  of  August,  1861,  Colonel  H.  F. 
Clark,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  joined  my 
staff,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Chief  Commissary  of  the  arm^  of  the  Potomac. 
In  order  to  realize  the  responsibilities  pertaining 
to  this  office,  as  well  as  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  which  must  necessar- 
ily devolve  upon  its  occupant,  it  is  onlv  necessary 
to  consider  the  unprepai^sd  state  of  the  country 
to  engace  in  a  war  of  such  magnitude  as  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  with  reference  to  supplying 
and  subsisting  a  large,  and  at  that  time,  unor- 
ganized army.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  gnsat  obstacles,  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  commissionary  depart- 
Bient  were  dlscliarged  was  such  as  to  merit  and 
call  forth  the  commendation  of  the  entire  army. 

During  the  star  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  prior  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula campaign,  its  subsistence  was  drawn 
obiefly  from  the  d4v6ts  which  had  been  estab- 


lished by  the  commissary  department  at  Wasb^ 
ington,  Alexandria,  Jorts  Corcoran  and  Runyon. 
In  the  important  task  of  designating  and  estab- 
lishing depots  of  supplies.  Colonel  Clwrke  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  assistants,  Colonel  Amos 
Beckwith,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Bell,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  P. 
Porter,  Commissarr  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Captain  Thomas  Wilson,  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence, U.  S.  A. ;  Captain  Brownell  Granger,  Com- 
missuT  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  volunteers ;  Cap- 
tain W.  H.  Bell,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U. 
S.  A. ;  Captain  J.  H.  Woodward,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  U.  S.  volunteers ;  and  Captain  W. 
R  Murphy,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  U.  S. 
volunteers.  • 

For  a  full  knowledge  of  the  highly  creditable 
manner  in  which  each  and  all  of  Sie  above-men- 
tioned officers  difichaiiged  their  duties,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  detuled  report  of  Colonel  Clarkei 
The  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  his 
report  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording  valu- 
able rules  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  sub- 
sistence department  in  supplying  armies  in  the 
.field.  The  success  of  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  sunsist- 
ence  department  at  Washington  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  sending  supplies  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
that  it  always  exercised  the  most  intelligent  fore- 
sight It  moreover  gave  its  advice  and  counte- 
nance to  the  officers  chaiiged  with  its  duties  and 
reputation  in  the  field,  and  those  officers,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  worked  with  it,  and  together,  in 
pedect  harmony  for  the  public  good.  During 
the  entire  period  that  I  was  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  there  was  no  instance  with- 
in my  knowledge  where  the  troops  were  without 
their  rations  fit>m  any  &ult  of  the  officers- of  this 
department 

OBDVANCB  DEPABTMSarr. 

This  very  important  branch  of  the  service  was 

E laced  under  the  charge  of  Captain  C.  P.  Kings- 
ury,  Ordnance  corps,  Colonel  and  Aid-de-Camp. 
Great  difficulty  existed  in  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  for  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  suitable  officers  to  perform  the 
duties  at  the  various  headquarters  and  d4p6ts  of 
supply.  But  far  greater  obstacles  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted, from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  small 
arms  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
a  large  army,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  those  fur- 
nished were  of  such  inferior  quality  as  to  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  troops,  and  condemned  br 
their  officers.  The  supply  of  artillery  was  more 
abundant,  but  of  great  variety.  Riflod  ordnance 
vras  just  coming  into  use,  for  the  firbt  time  In 
this  country,  and  the  description  of  gun  and  kind 
of  projectile  which  would  prove  most  effective, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  adopted,  was  a  more 
matter  of  theory.  To  obviate  these  difficulties* 
large  quantics  of  small  arms  of  foreign  mano- 
facture  were  contracted  for;  private  enterprise 
in  the  construction  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
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moouiaged ;  and  by  the  time  the  army  was  or- 
dered to  move  to  the  Peninsula  the  amount  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  was  amplei  Much 
also  had  been  done  to  bring  the  quality,  both  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  up  to  the  proper  standard. 
Boards  of  officers  were  in  session  continually 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1861,  to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  new  arms  and  projectiles. 

The  reports  of  these  boards,  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent experience  in  the  field,  have  done  much  to 
establish  tne  respective  claims  of  difierent  invent- 
ors and  manufacturers.  During  the  campaigns  of 
the  Peninsula  and  Maryland,  the  officers  connected 
with  the  department  were  sealous  and  energetic, 
and  kept  the  troops  well  supplied,  notwithstanding 
the  perplexing  and  arduous  nature  of  their  duties. 
One  great  source  of  perplexity  was  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  issue  arms  of  all  varieties 
and  calibres,  giving  an  equal  diversity  in  the  kinds 
of  ammunition  required.  Untiring  watchfulness 
was  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  officers  in 
charge  to  prevent  confusion  and  improper  distri- 
bution of  cartridges.  Colonel  Kingsoury  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  effi- 

ciencv  until  the day  of  July,  1862,  when  his 

health  required  that  he  should  be  relieved.  First 
liieutenant  Thomas  G.  Baylor,  ordnance  corps, 
succeeded  him,  and  performed  his  duty  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Peninsula  and  Maryland  cam- 
paigns with  marked  ability  and  success. 

The  want  of  reports  from  Colonel  Kingsbury 
and  Lieutenant  Baylor  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  enter  at  all  into  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
tiion  of  the  department 

pbovost-kabshal's  defabtveht. 

Immediately  after  I  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  "Division  of  the  Potomac,'*  I  appointed  Col- 
onel Andrew  Porter,  Sixteenth  regiment  infantry, 
Provost-Marshal  of  Washington.  All  the  available 
regular  infantry,  a  battery  and  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry were  placed  under  his  command,  and  by  his 
energetic  action  he  soon  corrected  the  serious 
evils  which  existed,  and  restored  order  in  the 
city. 

When  the  army  was  about  to  take  the  field. 
General  Porter  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal 
General  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  held 
that  most  important  position  until  the  end  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  when  sickness,  contracted 
in  the  untiring  discharge  of  his  duties,  compelled 
him  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  position  he  had 
so  ably  and  enei^etically  filled. 

The  Provost-\£irshal  General^s  department  had 
the  charge  of  a  class  of  duties  which  had  not  be- 
fore, in  our  scm.'ie,  been  defined  and  grouped 
under  the  management  of  a  special  department 
The  following  subjects  indicate  the  sphere  of  this 
department:  suppression  of  marauding  and  de- 
predations, and  of  all  brawls  and  disturbances, 
preservation  of  good  order,  and  suppression  of 
disturbances  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camps. 

Prevention  of  straggling  on  the  march. 

Suppression  of  gambling-houses,  drinklng- 
houses,  or  bar-rooms,  and  brothels. 


Regulation  of  hotels,  taverns,  markets,  and 
places  of  public  amusement 

Searches,  seizures,  and  arrests.  Execution  of 
sentences  of  general  courts-martial,  involving  im- 
prisonment or  capital  punishment  Enforcement 
of  orders  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, whether  by  tradesmen  or  sutlers,  and  of 
orders  respecting  passes. 

Deserters  from  the  enemy. 

Prisoners  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Countersigning  safeguards. 

Passes  to  citizens  within  the  lines,  and  for  pur> 
poses  of  trade. 

Complaints  of  citizens  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers. 

General  Porter  was  assisted  by  the  following 
named  officers : 

Major  W.  H.  Wood,  Seventeenth  United  States 
infantry;  Captain  James  McMillom,  acting  Assist^ 
ant  Adjutant-General  Seventeenth  Unit^  States 
infantry;  Captain  W.  T.  Gentry,  Seventeenth  Uni- 
ted States  infantry ;  Captain  J.  W.  Forsurth,  Eigh- 
teenth United  States  infantry ;  Lieutenant  J.  W. 
Jones,  Twelfth  United  States  infantry ;  Lieuten- 
ant C.  F.  Trowbridge,  Sixteenth  United  States 
infantry ;  and  Lieutenant  C.  D.  MehafTey,  First 
United  States  infantry. 

The  provost-guard  was  composed  of  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry,  Major  Pleasanton,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  Eighth  and  Seventeentii  United 
States  infantry,  Miyor  Wi)lard.  Aftcor  Genoral 
Porter  was  relieved.  Major  Wood  was  in  charge 
of  this  department  until  after  the  battie  of  Antie-  . 
tarn,  when  Brigadier-General  Patrick  was  appoint- 
ed Provost-Murshal  General 

COMMANDAKT  OF  GENERAL  BEADQUABTEB& 

When  the  army  took  the  field,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  order  and  regularity  in  the  camp  of 
headquarters,  and  facilitating  its  movements,  the 
office  of  commandant  of  general  headquarters  was 
created,  and  assigned  to  Major  G.  0.  Hailer,  Sev- 
enth United  States  infantry.  Six  companies  of 
infantry  were  placed  under  his  orders  for  guard 
and  police  duty.  Among  the  orders  appended  to 
this  report,  is  the  one  defining  his  duties,  which 
were  always  satisfactorily  peribrraed. 

JUDGE-AOVOCATE.  \ 

From  August,  1861,  the  position  of  Judge- Ad- 
vocate was  held  by  Colonel  Thomas  T.  Gantt, 
Aid-de-Camp, until  oompelled  by  ill-health  to  retire,- 
at  Harrison^s  Landing,  in  August,  1862.  His  re- 
views of  the  decisions  of  courts-martial  during . 
this  period  were  of  great  utility  in  correcting  the 
practice  in  military  courts,  difnising  true  notions 
of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  setting  before 
the  army  a  high  standard  of  soldierly  honor. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Gantt^  the  duties 
of  Judge-Advocate  were  ablj  performed  by  Colo- 
nel Thoouis  M.  Key,  Aid-de-Camp. 

SIGNAL  COBPS. 

The  method  of  conveying  intelligence  and  or- 
ders, invented  and  introduced  into  the  service  by 
Mi^or  Albert  J.  Myer,  signal  officer  United  States 
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srei]r,  was  first  practically  tested  in  large  opera- 
tions during  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Under  the  direction  of  Major  Myer,  a  s^al 
corps  was  formed  hy  detailing  officers  and  men 
from  the  different  regiments  of  yoiunteers  and  in- 
Btructing  them  in  the  use  of  the  flags  by  day  and 
torches  by  nieht 

The  chief  signal  officer  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  render  hk  corps  eflfectiTe,  and  It  soon 
became  available  for  service  in  every  division  of 
tftie  army.  In  addition  to  the  flags  and  torches, 
Major  Myer  introduced  a  portable  insulated  tele- 
graph wire;  which  could  be  readily  laid  from  point 
to  point,  and  which  could  be  usea  under  the  same 
gtneii4  systeocb  In  front  of  W^hington,  and  on 
the  Lower  Potomac,  at  any  point  within  ourlines 
not  reached  by  the  military  telegraph,  the  great 
usefulness  of  this  system  of  signals  was  made 
manifest  But  it  was  not  antil  after  the  arrival 
of  the  army  upon  the  Penmsnla,  and  during  the 
siege  and  battles  V)f  that  and  the  Maryland  camr 
paigns  that  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
it  on  the  field  and  under  fire  were  fdly  appred- 
•ted. 

There  was  scarcely  any  action  or  skirmish  in 
which  the  signal  corps  did  not  render  important 
services.  Often  under  heavy  &e  of  artillery, 
and  not  unfrequently  whik  exposed  to  musketry, 
the  officers  and  men  of  this  corps  ga/te  informa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  trans- 
mitted directions  for  the  evolutions  of  our  own 
troops. 

Tha  report  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  with  ac- 
companying documents,  will  give  the  details  of 
the  services  of  'this  corps,  and  call  attention  to 
those  members  of  it  who  were  particularly  dis- 
ttnguislied. 

TELBORAPHIC 

The  telegraphic  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  were  superintended  by  Major  Thomas 
J.  Eckert,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of 

Mn — -  Caldwell,  who  was,  with  a  corps  of 

operators,  attached  to  my  headquarters  daring 
the  entire  campaigns  upon  the  Peninsula  and  in 
Maryland. 

The  services  of  this  corps  were  arduous  and 
efficient  Under  the  admirable  arrangements  of 
Major  Eckert  they  were  constantly  provided  with 
all  tlie  materiid  for  constructing  new  lines,  which 
were  rapidly  established  whenever  the  army 
changed  position ;  and  it  was  not  unfi^uently 
the  case  that  the  operatives  worked  under  fire 
from  the  enemy's  guns ;  yet  they  invariably  per- 
formed all  the  duties  required  of  them  with  great 
alacrity  and  cheeHulness,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
I  was  without  the  means  of  direct  telegraphic 
oommunicatton  with  the  War  Department  and 
with  the  corp3  commanders. 

From  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac up  to  November  first,  18G2,  including  the 
Peninsula  and  Maryland  campaigns,  upward  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  (1200)  miles  of 
military  telegraph  line  had  been  constructed  in 
eounoction  with  the  operations  of  the  army,  and 


the  nnraber  of  operatives  and  buiMera  empfeyed 
was  about  two  hundred,  (200.) 

To  Professor  Lowe,  the  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising aeronaut,  who  had  the  manageaient  ^ 
the  balloons,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  valu- 
able information  obtained  during  his  ascenaionfl. 

I  have  mere  than  once  taken  occasion  to  recom- 
mend the  members  of  my  stafl",  botii  gener^  and 
personal,  for  promotion  akid  reward.  I  b^  leave 
to  repeat  these  recommendalioDs,  and  te  record 
their  names  in  the  history  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac^  as  galhuit  soldiers^  to  wheoi  their  oomi- 
try  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  stfil  unpadd,  for  the 
courage^  abHity,  and  untirin|  aeal  they  displayed 
during^  the  eventfiil  campaigBs  in  whidi  they 
here  80  pixmiDent  a  part 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  October  the  main  body  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  wns  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Washington,  with  detachments  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  dovm  as 
Liverpool  Point,  and  as  far  up  as  Williamsport 
and  its  vicinity.  The  different  divisions  were 
posted  as  follows :  Hooker  at  Biidd^s  Ferry,  Low- 
er Potomac;  Heintz^hnan  at  Fort  Lyon  ahd 
vicinity;  Franklin  near  the  Theolodoal  Scmioair ; 
Blenker  near  ^unter^s  Chapel ;  McDowell  at  Up- 
ton's Hill  and  Arlington ;  P.  J.  Porter  at  Hall's 
and  Miner's  Hills ;  Smitii  at  MackalFs  HUl ;  Mo- 
Gall  at  Langley ;  Buell  at  Tenallytown,  Meridian 
Hill,  Emory's  Chapel,  etc.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river ;  Casey  at  Washington ;  Stoneman's 
cavalry  at  Washington ;  Hunt's  artillery  at  Wash- 
ington ;  Banks  at  Damestown,  with  detachments 
at  Point  of  Rocks,  Sandy  Hook,  Williamsport, 
etc. ;  Stone  at  Poolesville ;  and  Dix  at  ^dtimore^ 
with  detachments  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  18((1,  Qeneni 
McCall  niiarched  to  Drainsville  with  his  division, 
in  order  ta  cover  reconnoissances  to  be  made  in 
all  directions  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  of  cov- 
ering the  operations  of  the  topographical  engi- 
neers in  muLing  maps  of  that  re^on. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  acting  m  concert  with 
General  McCall,  Greneral  Smith  pushed  strong 
parties  to  Freedom  Hill,  Vienna,  Flint  Hill,  Pea- 
cock Hill,  etc.,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
in  that  part  of  the  front  These  reconnoissancet 
were  successful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  General  Banks's  head* 
quarters: 

DiMBRoini,  October  90,  ISfi. 

Sir:  The  signal  station  at  Sugar  Loaf  tele* 
graphs  that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  firom 
Leesburgh.    All  quiet  here. 

R   M.    COPELAVD, 

Asdstaafc  A4{iitanl^«n«nd. 

General  Mabct. 

Whereupon  I  sent  to  General  Stone,  at  Pooles- 
ville, tiie  following  telegram : 

Camp  Ojumv,  October  SO,  190. 

General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you 
that  General  McCall  occupied  Drainsville  yester« 
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diy;  asid  k  itill  therci.  Will  send  out  hetty 
feoonnoiBsancos  to-day  in  all  directions  frmn  that 
point  The  General  desires  that  you  will  keep  a 
good  look-oat  upon  Leesburgfa,  to  see  if  this  move- 
ment  has  the  eflfect  to  dme  them  away.  Per- 
haps a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  woold 
have  the  eiEectto  more  them. 

^  A.  V.  CotsiniN, 

Attfltttii  A^BtMli  (iBrtlTll. 

Brig. -Gen.  C.  P.  Stonb,  PoolesviUe. 

Deeming  it  possible  that  General  HcCalTs 
movement  to  Dniinsrille,  together  with  the  sub- 
sequent reconnoissances,  might  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  enemy  to  iu>andon  Leesburgh, 
and  the  despatoh  from  Sugar  Loaf  appearing  to 
confirm  this  yiew,  I  wished  General  Stone,  who 
had  only  a  line  of  pickets  on  the  rirer,  the  mass 
of  his  troops  being  out  of  sight  of,  and  beyond 
range  from,  the  Vi^nia  bank,  to  make  some  dis- 
play of  an  intention  to  cross,  and  also  to  watch 
the  enemy  more  closely  than  usual.  I  did  not 
direct  him  to  cross,  nor  did  I  intend  that  he 
should  cross  the  river  in  force  for  the  purpose  of 
fightings 

The  above  despatch  was  sent  on  the  twentieth, 
and  reached  General  Stone  as  earty  as  eleven 
A.U.  of  that  day.  I  expected  him  to  accomplish 
all  that  was  intended  on  the  same  day ;  and  this 
he  did,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 'des- 
patoh, received  at  my  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton from  Poolesville  on  the  evening  of  Octob^ 
twentieth : 

Made  a  feint  of  orossmg  at  tins  place  this  af« 
Umoon,  and  at  the  same  time  started  a  recon- 
noitring party  toward  Leesbuiigh  from^Harrison^s 
Island.  The  enemy's  pickets  retired  to  intrench- 
ments.  Report  of  reconnoitring  party  not  yet 
received*  I  have  means  of  crossmg  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at 
each  of  two  points.    River  falling  slowly. 

C.  P.  Stonb, 

Brlgadler*OencraL 

Major;General  McClbllan. 

As  it  was  not  foreseen  or  ezpectod  that  Gen- 
eral McCall  would  be  needed  to  codperato  with 
General  Stone  m  any  attaek,  he  was  directed  to 
fidl  back  from  Drainsviile  to  his'  original  camp, 
near  Prospect  Hill,  as<80on  as  the  required  reoon- 
noissanoes  were  completed. 

Accordingly  he  left  Drainsviile  on  his  return, 
at  about  half^past  eight  a.m.  of  the  twebty^flfst^ 
reaching  his  old  camp  at  about  one  p.m. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  surprised  to  bear  from 
General  Stone  that  a  portion  of  his  troops  were 
engaged  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
once  sent  instructions  to  General  McCall  to  re- 
main at  Drainsviile,  if  he  had  not  left  before  the 
order  reached  him. 

The  order  did  not  reach  him  until  his  return 
to  his  camp  at  Langloy.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  rest  his  men,  and  hold  his  division  inr  readi- 
ness to  return  to  Drainsviile  at  a  monent^s  notice, 
Should  it  become  necessary.  Similar  instructions 
weve  given  to  other  divisions  during  the  after- 
noon. 

8.  D.  84. 


The  first  intimadon  I  received  fh>m  General 
Stnne  of  the  real  naturo  of  his  movements  was  in 
a  tel^fram,  as  follows : 

Edwards*!  Fmr,  October  SI— 11.10  am. 

The  enemy  have  been  engaged  opposite  Harri- 
son's Island  i  our  men  are  behaving  admirably. 

C.  P.  Stoxb, 
.  BtifUfdlc^-OeatridL 

Hfljbr^eneral  UcCLULUifti 

At  two  P.M.  General  Banks's  A^jntant-Genenu 
sent  t^  following : 

DAurwrowv,  Oi^berSl,  ISSt-^  p.k. 
General  Stone  safely  crossed  the  river  this 
morning.    Some  engagements  have  taken  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  liver-^-^ow  important  is 
not  known.  R.  M.  Gopeland, 

A«lli^f  ANiitiail  A<QaUal-0«iMnL 

Geoerai  B.  B.  Masot. 

General  Stone  sent  the  following  dei^atohes  on 
the  same  day  at  the  hours  indicated : 


tV,  Ocdobcrtt,  IWi'MI  9,m, 

There  has  been  sharp  firing  on  the  right  of  ottr 
Une;  and  our  troops  appeaf  to  be  adnmdnr  there 
oader  Baker,  The  Isft,  under  Gorman^  has  ad* 
vanced  ito  skirmishers  neariy  one  mile,  and  if  the 
movement  odntinnes  stUxsessfiil,  will  turn  the 
enemy's  right  0.  P.  Stohx, 

Miyop*General  McOuoxAjr. 

Nearly  all  my  fbrce  is  across  the  river.  Baker 
on  the  right ;  Gorman  on  the  left  Right,  shmrply 
engaged.  0.  P.  Stoke, 

General  McGlei^ak. 

EDwabdb'B  FnKT,  October  31,  uei— SJM  r.x. 

I  am  occupied  in  preventing  further  disaster, 
and  try  to  get  into  a  position  to  redeem.  We 
have  lost  some  of  our  best  commanders — ^Baker 
dead,  Cogswell  a  prisoner  or  secreted.  The 
wounded  are  being  carefully  and  rapidly  re- 
moved ;  and  Gorman^s,  wing  is  being  cautiously 
withdrawn.  Any  advance  from  Drainsviile  must 
be  made  cautiously. 

All  was  reported  going  well  up  to  Baker's  death, 
but,  in  the  confusion  following  that,  the  right 
wing  was  outflanked.  In  a  few  hours  I  shal], 
•unless  a  night  attack  is  made,  be  in  the  same 
position  as  last  nighty  save  the  loss  of  many  good 
men.  C.  P.  Stone, 

BHgtdleKkiitniL 

]|fajo^General  McGlellait. 

Althot^  no  more  fully  infbnned  of  the  staie 
of  afiairs,  I  had  during  the  aflemodn,  as  a  pre* 
<»utionary  measure,  ordered  Genend  Banks  to 
send  one  brigade  to  ihe  support  of  the  troops  at 
Harrison's  Island,  and  to  move  with  the  other 
two  to  Seneca  Mills,  ready  to  support  General 
Stone  if  necessary.  The  ha2£^ast  nine  p.m.  des- 
patoh of  Gknend  Stone  did  not  give  me  an  entire 
understanding  of  the  stato  of  the  case. 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  and  perhaps  fatal  oon* 
sequences  of  recrossing  such  a  river  as  the  Poto* 
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after  a  repulse,  and  from  these  telegrams 
kipposing  his  whole  force  to  be  on  the  Virginia 
aide,  I  directed  General  Stone  to  intrench  himself, 
and  hold  the  Virginia  side  at  all  hazards  until 
reenforcements  could  arrive,  when  he  could  safely 
wiUidraw  to  the  Maryland  side,  or  hold  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Virginia  side,  should  that  prove  ad- 
Ttsable. 

General  Banks  was  instructed  to  move  the  rest 
•f  his  division  to  Edwards^s  Ferry,  and  to  send 
over  as  many  men  as  possible  before  daylij^ht  to 
rednforce  Stone.  He  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
effect  this,  and  was  instructed  to  collect  all  the 
canal-boats  he  could  find,  and  use  them  for  cross- 
ing at  Edwards^s  Ferry  in  sufficient  force  to  en- 
able the  troops  already  there  to  hold  the  opposite 
side. 

On  the  twenty-second  I  went  to  the  ground  in 
person,  and  reaching  Poolesville,  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  full  details  of  the  affair. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
General  Stone  before  the  **  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  "  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
1862,  will  throw  further  light  on  this  occurrence. 

General  Stone  says  he  received  the  order  from 
my  headquarters  to  make  a  slight  demonstration 
at' about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  twentieth,  and 
that,  in  obedience  to  that  order,  he  made  the 
demonstration  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

In  regurd  to  the  reconnoissance  on  the  twenty- 
first,  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff; 
he  was  asked  the  following  questions : 

Question.  *^Did  this  reconnoissance  originate 
with  yourself;  or  had  you  orders  from  the  Gene- 
ral-in-Obief  to  make  it  f ' 

To  which  he  replied :  ^'  It  originated  with  my- 
self—the reconnoissance." 

Question.  *^The  order  did  not  proceed  fit)m 
General  McClelUn  ?" 

Answer.  *'  I  was  directed  the  day  before  to 
make  a  demonstration  :  that  demonstration  was 
made  the  day  previous." 

Question.  **  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  the 
General-in-Chief  to  make  the  reconnoissance  f ' 

Answer.  "  No,  sir." 

Making  a  personal  examination  on  the  twenty- 
third,  I  found  that  the  position  on  the  Virginia 
Bide  at  Edwards's  Ferry  was  not  a  tenable  one, 
,  but  did  not  think  it  wise  to  withdraw  the  troo]^ 
by  daylight  I  therefore  caused  more  artillery 
to  be  placed  in  position  on  the  Marvland  side  to 
oover  the  approaches  to  the  ground  held  by  us, 
and  crossed  the  few  additional  troops  that  the 
high  wind  permitted  us  to  get  over,  so  as  to  be 
as  secure  as  possible  agunst  any  attack  during 
the  day.  Before .  nightfall  all  the  precautions 
were  taken  to  secure  an  orderly  and  quiet  pas- 
sage of  the  troops  and  guns. 

The  movement  was  commenced  soon  after  dark, 
wider  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Stone, 
who  received  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  at  fif- 
teen minutes  past  seven  p.m. 

By  four  a.m.  of  the  twenty-fourth  every  thing 
bad  reached  the  Maryland  shore  in  safety. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  received  information 
vliieb  aMXQAd.lp.be  authentic,  to  the  effect  that 


large  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  ordered  firon 
Manassas  to  Leesburgh,  to  cut  off  our  troops  on 
the  Virginia  side.  Their  timely  withdrawal  had 
probably  prevented  a  still  more  serious  disaster. 

I  refer  to  General  Stone's  report  of  this  battle, 
fhmished  the  War  Department,  and  his  pub- 
lished testimony  before  the  **  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  "  for  further  details. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  my 
anxiety  and  efforts  to  assume  active  offensive 
operations  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  It  is 
only  just  to  stiy,  however,  that  the  unprecedent- 
ed condition  of  the  roads  and  Virginia  soil  would 
have  delayed  an  advance  till  February,  had  Uie 
discipline,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the 
army  been  as  complete  at  the  close  of  the  fall  as 
was  necessary,  and  as  I  desired  and  labored 
against  every  impediment  to  make  them. 

While  stUl  in  command  only  of  .the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  namely,  in  early  September,  I  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a  corps  of  New-Englandera 
for  coast  service  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac,  to  cooperate  with  my 
own  command,  from  which  most  of  its  material 
was  drawn. 

On  the  first  of  November,  however,  I  was  call- 
ed to  relieve  Lieutenant-General  Scott  in  the 
chief  and  general  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Union.  The  direction  and  nature  of  this 
coast  expedition,  therefore,  was  somewhat  chang- 
ed, as  will  soon  appear  in  the  original  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Uie  letter 
of  instructions  later  issued  to  General  Bum- 
side,  its  commander.  The  whole  country  indeed 
had  now  become  the  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions from  the  Potomac  to  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  to  assist  the  navy  in  perfecting  and  sus- 
taining the  blockade  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  these  operations  to  points  on  the  sea- 
coast,  Roanoke  Island,  Savannah,  and  New-Or- 
leans. It  remained  also  to  equip  and  organize 
the  armies  of  the  West,  whose  condition  was  lit- 
tle better  than  that  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
had  been.  The  direction  of  the  campaigns  in  the 
West,  and  of  the  operations  upon  the  seaboard, 
enabled  me  to  enter  upon  larger  combinations 
and  to  accomplish  results,  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage of  which  had  not  been  unforeseen,  but 
which  had  been  beyond  the  ability  of  the  single 
army  formerly  under  my  command  to  effect 

The  following  letters,  and  a  subsequent  paper 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  those  combinations  to 
minds  accustomed  to  reason  upon  militai^  oper- 
ations: 

HftAOQUABTKM  AUCT  Of  TBI  Fcmni AC,  ) 

WABHniaTOii,  Septeoiber  S,  1S61.     f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  with  the  request  that  the  neces- 
sary authority  be  at  once  given  me  to  carry  it  out : 
to  organize  a  force  of  two  brigades  of  five  r^- 
ments  each,  of  New-England  men,  for  the  gen- 
eral service,  but  particularly  adapted  to  coast 
service—the  officers  and  men  to  be  sufficiently 
conversant  with  boat  service,  to  manage  steamers, 
sailing  vesselS|  launches,  barges,  surf-boats^^flMi- 
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fag  batteries,  etc.  To  charter  or  buy  for  the 
command  a  sufficient  number  of  propellers,  or 
tug-boats,  for  transportation  of  men  and  supplies, 
ttie  machinery  of  which  should  be  amply  pro- 
'  tected  by  timber ;  the  vessels  to  have  permanent 
experienced  officers  from  the  merchant  service, 
but  to  be  manned  by  details  from  the  command. 
A  naval  officer  to  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
commanding  officer.  The  flank  companies  of 
each'  regiment  to  be  armed  with  Dahlgren  boat 
guns,  and  carbines  with  water-proof  cartridges ; 
the  other  companies  to  have  such  arms  as  I  may 
hereafter  designate ;  to  be  uniformed  and  equip- 
ped as  the  Rh^e  Island  regiments  are.  Launches 
and  floating  batteries  with  timber  parapets  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  land  or  bring  into  action 
•  the  entire  force.  -^^ 

The  entire  management  and  organization  of 
the  force  to  be  under  my  control,  and  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  army  of  the  Potomaa 

The  immediate  object  of  this  force  is  for  oper- 
ations in  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Potomac ;  by  enabling  me  thus  to  land  troops  at 
points  where  they  are  needed,  this  force  can  also 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  naval  force  oper- 
ating against  points  on  the  sea-coast  This  coast 
division  to  be  commanded  by  a  general  officer  of 
my  selection ;  the  regiments  to  be  organized  as 
other  land  forces ;  the  disbursements  for  vessels, 
etc.,  to  be  made  by  the  proper  department  of  the 
army  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  division,  with  my  approval. 

I  think  the  entire  force  can  be  organized  in 
thirty  days,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
advantages  of  ^  this  proposition  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  call  into  the  service  a  class  of  men  who 
would  not  otherwise  enter  the  army. 

You  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  object 
of  this  force  is  to  follow  along  the  coast  and  up 
the  inlets  and  rivers,  the  movements  of  the  main 
army  when  it  advances. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Georgb  B.  McGlellan, 

Mijor^Oeneral  Commanding. 

Hon.  Sixo5  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  difQculty  in  procuring  the 
requisite  vessels,  and  adapting  &em  to  the  special 
purposes  contemplated,  this  expedition  was  not. 
ready  for  service  until  January,  1862.  Then,  in 
the  chief  command,  I  deemed  it  best  to  send  it  to 
Korth-Carolina,  with  the  design  indicated  in  the 
following  letter : 

HaAOQVABTna  or  tsb  Aairr,  WiBHiiraTov,  I 

January  7, 166S.     f 

General  :  In  accordance  with  verbal  instruc- 
tions heretofore  given  you,  you  will,  after  uniting 
with  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  at  Fort  Monroe, 
proceed  under  his  conv6y  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  where 
jou  will,  in  connection  with  him,  take  the  most 
prompt  measures  for  crossing  the  fleet  over  the 
Bulkhead  into  the  waters  of  the  sound.  ^  Under 
the  accompanying  general  order  constituting  the 
department  of  North-Carolina,  you  will  assume 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
nakfi  such  dispositions  in  regard  to  that  place  as 


your  ulterior  operations  may  render  necessary, 
always  being  careful  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
that  very  important  station  in-  any  contingency. 

Your  first  point  of  attack  will  be  Roanoke 
Island  and  its  dependencies.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  navy  can  reduce  the  batteries  on  the  marshes, 
Sjud,  cover  the  landing  of  your  troops  on  the  main 
island,  by  which,  in  conneotion  with  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  gunboats  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, as  soon  as  the  marsh  battery  is  reduced, 
it  may  be  hoped  to  capture  the  entire  garrison 
of  the  place.  Havit^  occupied  the  island  and 
its  dependencies,  you  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  the  batteries  and  defences  necessary 
to  hold  the  position  with  a  small  force.  Should 
the  flag-officer  require  any  assistance  in  seizing 
or  holding  the  debouches  of  the  canal  firom  Nor- 
folk, you  will  please  afford  it  to  him. 

The  Commodore  and  yourself  having  completed 
your  arrangements  in  r^ard  to  Roanoke  Island, 
and  the  waters  north  of  it,  you  will  please  at 
once  make  a  descent  on  Newbem,  having  gained 
possession  of  which  and  the  railroad  passing 
through  it,  you  will  at  once  throw  a  sufficient 
force  upon  Beaufort,  and  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  reduce  Fort  Macon  and  open  that  port  When 
you  seize  Newbern,  you  will  endeavor  to  seize 
the  railroad  as  far  west  as  Goldsborough,  should 
circumstances  fkvor  such  a  movement  The 
temper  of  the  people,  the  rebel  force  at  hand, 
etc.,  will  go  far  toward  determining  the  question 
as  to  how  for  west  the  railroad  can  be  safely  oc- 
cupied and  held.  Should  circumstances  render 
it  advisable  to  seize  and  hold  Raleigh,  the  main 
north  and  south  line  of  railroad  passing  througli 
Goldsborough  should  be  so  effectually  destroyed 
for  considerable  distances  north  and  south  of 
that  point,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
rebels  to  use  it  to  ^our  disadvantage.  A  great 
point  would  be  gained,  in  any  event,  by  the 
effectual  destruction  of  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don  Railroad. 

I  would  advise  great  caution  in  moving  so  far 
into  the  interior  as  upon  Raleigh.  Having  accom- 
plished the  objects  mentioned,  the  next  point  of  in- 
terest would  probably  be  Wilmington,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  may  require  that  additional  means 
shall  be  afforded  you.  I  would  urge  great  cautior 
in  regard  to  proclamations.  In  no  case  w^uld  I 
go  beyond  a  moderate  joint  proclamation  f  itb  the 
naval  commander,  which  should  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  politics  or  the  n^pro;  merely  state 
that  the  true  issue  for  which  we  are  fighting  is 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  upholding 
the  laws  of  the  general  Government,  and  stating 
that  all  who  conduct  themselves  properly  will^ 
as  far  as  possible,  be  protected  in  their  persons 
and  property. 

You  will  please  report  your  operations  as  often 
as  an  opportunity  offers  itsel£ 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am, 
etc.,  etc  Geo.  B.  MgOlbllan, 

Major-Oenoral  OommaiMflng  In  Ohie£ 

Brigadier-General  A.  E.  Burnside, 

Oommandlng  ■xpedltlon. 

The  following  letters  of  instruction  were  sent 
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to  GenerAls  Halleck,  Buell,  Sherman,  and  But- 
ler ;  and  I  also  communicated  Terbaliy  to  these 
officera  my  yiews  in  fiill  regarding  the  field  of 
operations  assigned  to  each,  and  gave  them  their 
instructions  as  much  in  detail  as  was  necessarj 
at  tha<ftime: 

HlADQUAHtntB  or  TBB  AlUfT,  I 

WAaaoKiTOii,  D.  0.,  November  U^  186L     f 

Gbhxbax:  In  assigning  you  to  the  oommand 
of  the  department  of  Missouri,  it  is  probably 
unneoessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  have  intrusted 
to  you  a  duty  which  requires  the  utmost  tact 
and  dedbnon. 

You  bftTo  not  merdy  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
military  oommander  to  perfiorm,  but  the  far  more 
difflcolt  task  of  reducing  chaos  to  order,  of  change 
ing  probably  the  majority  of  the  p&r$»nnel  of  the 
staff  of  the  d^artment,  and  of  reducing  to  a 
point  of  economy,  consistent  with  the  interest 
and  necessities  of  the  State,  a  system  of  reckless 
expenditure  and  fraud,  perhaps  unheard  of  bo* 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

You  will  find  in  your  department  many  gene* 
lal  and  staff  officers  holding  illegal  commissions 
and  appointments,  not  reoognised  or  approved 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War.  You  wiU 
please  at  once  inform  these  gentlemen  of  th'e 
nullity  of  their  appointment,  and  see  that  no  pay 
or  allowances  are  issued  to  them  until  such  time 
as  commissionB  may  be  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War. 

If  any  of  them  giye  the  slightest  trouble,  you 
will  at  once  arrest  them  and  send  them,  under 
guard,  out  of  the  limits  of  your  department,  in- 
forming them,  that  if  they  return  they  will  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  You  will  please  ex- 
aminiD  into  the  legality  of  the  organization  of  the 
troops  serving  in  the  depfirtment  When  you 
find  any  illegal^  unusual,  or  improper  organiza- 
tions, you  will  give  to  the  officers  and  men  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  legal  military  establish- 
ment under  general  laws  and  orders  from  the 
War  Department;  reporting  in  full  to  these 
headquarters  any  officer  or  oi^ganization  that  may 
decline; 

Yon  will  please  cause  competent  and  reliable 
staff-officers  to  examine  all  existing  contracts 
immediatdy,  and  suspend  all  payments  u|K>n 
them  tmttl  you  receive  the  report  in  each  case. 
Where  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  contract,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  refer  the  matter,  with  full  explanation,  to  these 
headquarters,  stating  in  each  oase  what  would 
he  a  fair  compensation  for  the  services  or  mate- 
rials rendered  under  the  contract  Discontinue 
at  once  the  reception  of  material  or  services  un- 
der any  doubtful  contract  Arrest  and  bring  to 
prompt  trial  all  officers  who  have  in  any  way 
violated  their  duty  to  the  Government  In  re- 
gard to  the  political  conduct  of  afi&irs,  you  will 
please  labor  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  and  the  adjacent  States  that  we  are 
fighting  solely  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  to 
uphold  the  power  of  our  national  Government, 
and  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  irood  order. 


With  respect  to  military  operations,  it  is  pro- 
bable, fit>m  the  best  information  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  the  interests  of  the  Gov«cnment  ynW 
be  best  served  by  fortiiVing  and  holding  in 
considerable  strength  Rolia,  Sedalia,  and  other 
interior  points,  keeping  strong  patrols  constantly 
moving  from  the  terminal  stations,  and  concen- 
tmtikig  the  mass  of  the  troops  on  or  near  the 
Mississippi,  prepared  for  such  interior  operations 
as  the  public  interests  may  demand. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  as  soon  as 
possible  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  impoit- 
ant  points  in  your  d^Mirtment,  and  report  tbe 
result  to  me.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  keetnng  me 
constantiy  advised  of  the  strength,  condition* 
and  location  of  your  troops,  together  with  all 
&cts  that  will  enable  me  to  maintain  that  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  exercise.  I  trust  to 
you  to  maintain  thorough  organization,  disci- 
pline, and  economy  throughout  your  department 
Please  inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  of  evety 
thing  relatingHo  the  gunboats  now  in  process  of 
construction,  as  well  as  those  completed. 

The  militia  force  authorized  to  be  raised  by 
tile  Stato  of  Missouri  fbr  its  defence  wHl  be  un- 
der your  orders. 

I  am.  General,  etc.,. etc. 

GbOROB  B.    McGULLAlf, 

tb^or^Geaeral  Oommaadinc  U.  SL  i* 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  U.  S.  X, 

Oommmidlng  Depifftineat  of  MtMOuri. 

HsAS^AitTiBS  or  m  AuiT, ) 
WAiAsoTOMi  Norember  7, 1863.        | 

General  :  In  giving^  you  instructions  for  your 
guidance  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio,  I  do  not  design  to  fetter  you.  I  merely 
wish  to  express  plainly  the  general  ideas  whidk 
occur  to  me  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions there.  That  portion  of  Kentucky  west  of 
the  Cumberland  River  is  by  its  position  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
that  it  has  seemed  best  to  attach  it  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri.  Your  operations  there,  in 
Kentucky,  will  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
Stato  east  of  the  Cumberland  River.  I  trust 
I  need  not  repeat  to  you  that  I  r^ard  the  im- 
portance of  the  territory  committed  to  your  care 
as  second  only  to  that  occupied  by  the  army 
under  my  immediate  oommand.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  shall  hold  all  the  State  of 
Kentuckv ;  not  only  that,  but  that  the  majority 
of  ite  inhabitante  shall  be  warmly  in  favor  of 
our  cause,  it  being  that  which  best  subserves 
their  interests.  It  is  possible  that  the  conduct 
of  our  political  affairs  in  Kentucky  is  more  im- 
portent  than  that  of  our  military  operations.  I 
certainly  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  former.  You  will  please  constantiy  to  bear 
in  mind  the  precise  issue  for  which  we  are  fight* 
ing ;  that  issue  is  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  full  authority  of  the 
general  Government  over  all  portions  of  our  ter> 
ritory.  We  shall  most  readily  suppress  this  re- 
bellion and  restore  the  authority  of  the  Gov«m» 
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ment  by  religiotisly  respecting  the  constitutionAl 
rights  of  ftlL  I  know  that  I  e^roAB  the  feelings 
and  opinion  of  the  President  when  I  say  that  we 
are  fighting  onlj  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  and  the  oondtitational  authority  of  the 
general  Government 

The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  may  rely  upon 
ft  that  their  domestic  institutions  will  in  no  man- 
ner be  interferred  with,  and  that  they  will  receive 
at  our  hands  every  constitutional  protection.  I 
have  only  to  repeat  that  you  will  in  all  respects 
carefully  regard  the  local  institutions  of  the  region 
in  which  you  command,  allowing  nothing  but  the 
dictates  of  military  necessity  to  cause  you -to  de- 
part firom  the  spirit  of  these  instructions. 

So  much  in  regard  to  political  considerations. 
The  military  problem  would  be  a  simple  one 
could  it  be  enturely  separated  ^m  political  in- 
fluences ;  such  is  not  the  case.  Were  the  popu- 
lation among  which  you  are  to  operate  wholly  or 
generally  hostile,  it  is  probable  that  Nashville 
should  be  yout  &'st  and  principal  objective  point 
It  so  happens  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Eastern  Tennessee  are  in  favor  of  tiie 
Union;  it  therefore  seems  proper  that  you 
should  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  line 
from  LouisviHe  to '  Nashville,  while  you  throw 
the  mass  of  your  forces,  by  rapid  marches,  by 
Cumberland  Gap  or  Walker's  Gap,  on  Knoxville, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  railroad  at  that  point,  and 
thus  enable  the  loyal  citizens  of  Eastern  Tennes- 
see to  rise,  while  you  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the 
railway  communication  between  Eastern  Virginia 
and  the  Mississippi  It  will  be  prudent  to  fwtify 
the  pass  before  leaving  it  in  your  rear. 

Br^adier-General  D.  0.  Bvjbul, 

RsiDQiTABnu  or  TBI  Abkt,  ) 
WABBiMOTOir,  Norembar  1%  IStt.    'f 

General:  Upon  assumine  command  of  the 
department,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  as 
soon  88  possible  a  careful  report  of  the  condition 
and  situation  of  your  troops,  and  of  the  military 
and  political  condition  of  your  command.  The 
main  point  to  whfch  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  the  necessity  of  entering  Eastern  Tennessee 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  reasonable  chances 
of  success,  and  I  hope  that  you  will,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  organise  a  column  for  that 
purpose,  si:rfRciently  guardina  at  the  same  time 
the  main  avenues  by  w%idi  the  rebels  may  invade 
Kentucky.  Our  conversations  mi  the  subject  of 
military  operations  have  been  so  full,  and  my 
confidence  in  your  judgment  is  so  grcat^  that  I 
wiH  not  dwell  further  upon  the  subject,  except  to 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  me  Ailly 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  oom  nriKtary 
and  pditicai  and  your  movements.  In  regard  to 
political  matters,  bear  in  mind  that  we  ai6  fight- 
ing only  to  preserve  the  int«^ty.  of  the  Union 
am  to  uphold  the  power  of  tne  General  Govern- 
meirt;  as  te  as  miKtary  necessity  will  permit 
religiously  respect  the  constitutional  rights  df  alL 
Preserve  thestiictest  discipline  among  the  troops, 
and  while  employing  the  utmost  energy  in  mili- 
tary movements,  be  careful  so  to  treat  the  un- 


armed inhabitants  as  to  contract,  not  widen,  the 
breach  ezuting  between  us  and  the  rebels. 

I  mean  by  this  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  avoid  unnecessary  irritation  by 
causeless  arrests  and  persecution  of  individuals. 
Where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  per* 
sons  are  actually  giving  aid,  comfort,  or  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
arrest  them ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  subordinates  to  make  vexatious 
arrests  on  mere  suspicion.  You  will  find  it  well 
to  direct  that  no  arrest  shall  be  made  except  by 
your  order  or  that  of  your  generals,  unless  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  always  holding  tiie  party  mak- 
ing the  arrest  responsible  for  the  propriety  of  his 
course.  It  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  make  it 
apparent  to  all  that  their  property,  their  comfort, 
and  their  personal  safety  will  be  best  preserved  by 
adhering  to  tiie  cause  of  the  Union. 

If  the  military  suggestion,  I  have  made  in  this 

letter  prove  to  have  been  founded  on  erroneous 

data,  you  are  of  course  perfectly  free  to ,  diange 

the  plans  of  operations. 

Brigadier-General  D.  C.  Buell, 

Owmniidlnf  DepwIoMnl  of  tii«  Ohio. 

HiADQVAirriBS  or  tbb  Akmt,  I 
WAMaoToa,  February  14, 18M.     ) 


General:  Tour  despatches  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Dafuskie  Island,  etc.,  were  received 
to-day.  I  saw  also  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  your 
requisition  for  a  siege-train  fen*  Savannah. 

Ailer  giving  the  subject  all  the  consideratioti 
in  my  power,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Savahnah  do  not  promise  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  necessary.  When 
I  learned  that  it  was  possible  for  the  gunboats 
to  reach  the  Savannah  River,  above  Fort  Pulaski, 
two  operations  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind 
as  its  immediate  results. 

Firgt,  The  capture  of  Savannah  by  a  "  coup 
de  mairC^ — the  result  of  an  instantaneous  advance 
and  attack  by  the  army  and  navy. 

The  time  for  this  has  passed,  and  your  letter 
indicates  that  you  are  not  accountaJ)je  for  the 
faihire  to  seize  the  propitious  moment,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  you  perceived  its  advantages. 

Seeand,  To  isolate  Fort  Pulaski,  cut  off  its 
supplies,  and  at  least  &cilitate  its  reduction  by  a 
bombardment 

Although  we  have  a  long  delay  to  deplore, 
the  second  course  still  remains  open  to  us ;  and 
I  strongly  advise  the  close  blockade  of  Pulaski, 
and  its  bombardment  as  soon  as  the  thirteen-ineh 
mortars  and  heavy  guns  reach  you.  I  am  confi- 
dent you  call  thus  reduce  it.  With  Pulaski,  you 
gain  all  that  is  really  essential ;  you  obtain  com- 
plete control  of  the  harbor ;  you  relieve  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  render  the  main  body  of  your 
force  disposable  for  other  operations. 

I  do  not  consider  the  possession  of  Savannah 
worth  a  siege  after  Pulaski  is  in  our  hands.  But 
the  possession  of  Pulaski  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  expedition  to  Fernandina  is  well,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  ft  is  ours. 
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But,  after  all,  the  greatest  moral  effect  would 
be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  Charleston  and 
its  defences.  There  the  rebellion  had  its  birth; 
there  the  unnatural  hatred  of  our  Government  is 
most  intense ;  there  is  the  centre  of  the  boasted 
power  and  courage  of  the  rebels. 

To  gain  Fort  Sumter  and  hold  Charleston  is' 
a  task  well  worthy  of  our  greatest  efforts*  and 
considerable  sacrifices.  That  is  the  problem  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  study.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  we  can  be  in  all  respects  ready 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Fleets  are  en  route 
and  armies  in  motion  which  have  certain  prelim- 
inary obiects  to  accomplish,  before  we  are  ready 
to  take  Charleston  in  hand.  But  the  time  will 
before  long  arrive  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
mako  that  movement  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my 
advice  and  wish  that  no  attempt  be  made  upon 
Savannah,  unless  it  can  be  carried  with  certainty 
by  a  **  e<nip  de  main." 

Please  concentrate  your  attention  and  forces 
upon  Pulaski  and  Fernandina.  St  Augustine 
might  as  well  be  taken  by  way  of  an  interlude, 
while  awaiting  the  preparations  for  Charleston. 
Success  attends  us  everywhere  at  present 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellav, 

Major-O«neral  Oommandlng  United  StotM  Armf. 

Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman, 

GommandlnK  at  Port  Rojal,  etc. 

HiADQUAin-ms  or  tri  Aiticr.  ) 

WA8HIXGT05,  February  88, 18^  ) 

General  :  You  are  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  land  forces  destined  to  cooperate  with  the 
navy  in  the  attacks  upon  New-Orleans.  You  will 
use  every  moans  to  keep  your  destination  a  pro- 
found secret,  even  from  your  staff-officers,  with 
the  exception  of  your  chief  of  staff,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Weitzel,  of  the  engineers.  The  force  at  your 
disposal  will  consist  of  the  first  thirteen  regiments 
named  in  your  memorandum  handed  to  me  in 
person,  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  Fourth  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Sixth  Michigan,  (old  and  good  regiments 
from  Baltimore.) 

The  Twenty-first  Indiana,  Fourth  Wisconsin, 
and  Sixth  Michigan  will  await  your  orders  at  Fort 
Monroe. 

Two  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana 
nro  well  drilled  as  heavy  artillery.  The  cavalry 
force  already  en  route  for  Ship  Island  wiQ  be  suf- 
ficient for  your  purposes. 

After  full  consultation  with  officers  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  operate,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
two  (2)  light  batteries  fully  equipped,  and  one  (1) 
without  horses,  will  be  all  that  are  necessary. 

This  will  make  your  force  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  infantry,  two  hui\jired  and 
seventy-five  cavalry,  five  hundred  and  eighty  ar- 
tillery; total,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nfty-five  men.  The  Commanding  Generid  of  the 
uepartment  of  Key  West  is  authorized  to  loan 
you,  temporarily,  two  regiments;  Fort  Pickens 
?<in,  probably,  give  you  another,  which  will  bring 
your  force  to  nearly  eighteen  thousand. 

The  object  of  your  expedition  is  one  of  vital 


importance — the  capture  of  New-Orleans.  The 
route  selected  is  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
first  obstacle  to  be  encountered  (perhaps  the  only 
one)  is  in  the  resistance  offered  by  Forts  St  Phfiip 
and  Jackson.  It  is  expected  that  the  navy  can 
reduce  these  works ;  in  that  case  you  will,  after 
their  capture,  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  them 
to  render  them  perfectly  secure ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that,  on  the  upward  passage,  a  few  heavy 
guns  and  some  troops  be  left  at  the  pilot  station  (at 
the  forks  of  the  river)  to  cover  a  retreat  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster.  These  troops  and  guns  will, 
of  course,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Forts  are 
captured. 

Should  the  navy  fail  to  reduce  the  works, 
you  will  land  your  forces  and  sysge-train,  and  en- 
deavor to  breach  their  works,  silence  their  fire, 
and  carry  them  by  assault 

The  next  resistance  will  be  near  the  English 
Bend,  where  there  are  some  earthem  batteries. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  land  your 
troops  and  codperate  with  the  naval  attack,  id- 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  navy, 
unassisted,  can  accomplish  the  result  If  these 
works  are  taken,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  neces- 
sarily falls.  In  that  event,  it  will  probably  be 
best  to  occupy  Algiers  with  'the  mass  of  your 
troops,  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  above 
the  cityi  It  may  be  necessary  to  place  some 
troops  in  the  city  to  preserve  onler ;  but  if  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  Union  sentiment  to  con- 
trol the  city,  it  may  be  best  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline to  keep  your  men  out  of  tne  city. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  New-Orleans,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  works  guarding 
its  app^aches  from  the  east,  and  particularly  to 
gain  the  Manchac  Pass. 

Baton  Rouge,  Berwick  Bay,^  and  Fort  Living- 
ston will  next  claim  your  attention. 

A  feint  on  Galveston  may  facilitate  the  objects 
we  have  in  view.  I  need  not  call  your  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  gaining  possession  of  all  the 
rolling  stock  you  can  on  the  different  railways, 
and  of  obtaining  control  of  the  roads  themselves. 
The  occupation  of  Baton  Rouge  by  a  combined  na- 
val and  land  force  should  be  accomplished  as  soon 
as  possible  after  you  have  gained  New-Orleans. 
Then  endeavor  to  open  yoilr  communication  with 
the  northern  column  by  the  Mississippi,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  occupying  Jadc- 
son,  Mississippi,  as  soon  as  you  can  safely  do  so, 
either  after  or  before  you  have  effected  the  junc- 
tion. Allow  nothing  to  divert  you  firom  obtaining 
full  possession  of  <ul  the  approaches  to  New-Or* 
leans.  When  that  object  is  accomplished  to  its 
fullest  extent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  ctKn- 
bined  attack  on  Mobile,  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  harbor  and  works,  as  well  as  to  control 
the  railway  tei'minus  at  the  city.  In  regard  to 
this,  I  will  send  more  detailed  instructions  as  the 
operations  of  the  northern  column  develop  them- 
selves. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  the  general  objects  of 
of  the  expedition  vre^Jlrat^  the  reduction  of  New- 
Orleans  and  all  its  approaches ;  then  Mobile  and 
its  defences ;  then  Ponsacola,  Galveston,  etc.     It 
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is  probable  that  by  the  time  Kew-Orleans  19  re- 
duced, it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  reinforce  the  land  forces  sufficiently  to  accom- 
plish all  these  objects.  In  the  mean  time  you 
will  please  ^ve  all  the  assistance  in  your  power 
to  the  army  and  navy  commanders  in  y^ur  vicin- 
ity, never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
object  to  be  achieved  is  the  capture  and  firm  re- 
tention of  New-Orleans. 
I  am,  etc.,  Gbo.  R  McClellan, 

M^or-Geaenl  Gommuidliig  United  8Utei  Army. 

Major-General  B.  P.  Butler, 

United  States  Tolontecn. 

• 

The  plan  indicated  in  the  above  letters  compre- 
hended in  its  scope  the  operations  of  all  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Union,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as 
welL  It  was  my  intention,  for  reasons  easy  to  be 
seen,  that  its  various  parts  should  be  carried  out 
simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  cooperation 
along  the  whole  line.  If  this  plan  was  wise,  and 
events  have  failed  to  prove  that  it  was  not,  then 
it  is  unnecessary  to  defend  any  delay  which  would 
have  enabled  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  perform 
its  share  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  work. 

But  about  the  middle  of  January,  1862,  \ipon 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  I  found  that  ex- 
cessive anxiety  for^  immediate  movement  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  had  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  Administration. 

A  change  had  just  been  made  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  I  was  soon  urged  by  the  new  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Stanton,  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
secure  the  redpening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  to  free  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Po- 
tomac from  the  rebel  batteries  which  annoyed 
passing  vessels. 

Very  soon  after  his  entrance  upon  office,  I  laid 
before  him  verbally  my  design  as  to  the  part  of 
the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  executed  by  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  was  to  attack  Richmond 
by  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  He  instructed  me  to 
develop  it  to  the  President,  which  I  did.  The 
result  was,  that  the  President  disapproved  it,  and 
by  an  ord^  of  January  thirty-first,  1862,  substi- 
tuted one  of  his  own.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
January,  1862,  the  following  order  was  issued 
without  consultation  with  me : 

[PKildeni*t  Geoend  War  Order  No.  1.] 

ExKcmra  U Aitsioir,     I 
Wabhixotom,  January  S7,  IMS.  f 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  be  the  day  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the 
army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe,  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  tiie  army  of  Western  Virginia,  the 
army  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  army  and 
flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Hexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval, 
with  thetr  respective  commanders,  obey  existing 
<irders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all 


their  subordinates,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  with 
all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land 
and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to  their 
strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt  execu- 
tion of  this  order. 

Abbaham  LnrcoLN. 

The  order  of  January  thirty-first,  1862,  was  as 
follows : 

[Prtildent*s  Special  War  Order  No.  1.] 

Ezacmnri  MAnio*,        ) 
Waibugtos,  Jaaoary  81,  isn.  f 

Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing 
and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  south- 
westward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  June 
tion,  all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief^  and  the  expedition  to  move 
before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February 

next  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

• 

I  asked  His  Excellency  whether  this  order  was 
to  be  regarded  as  final,  or  whether  I  could  be 
permitted  to  submit  in  writing  my  objections  to 
his  plan,  and  my  reasons  for  preferring  my  own 
Permission  was  accorded,  and  I  therefore  pre 
pared  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
IS  given  below. 

Before  this  had  been  submitted  to  the  Presi 
dent,  he  addressed  me  the  following  note : 

ExBcvrrri  If  AnioH,       I 
WAnnoToii,  Pebrnary  8,  iSdS.  f 

Mr  Dbar  Sib  :  You  and  I  have  distinct  and 
different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac ;  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and 
across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the 
York  River;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point 
on  the  railroad  south-west  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  ^ve  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan 
ta>  yours: 

1st  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly 
larger  expenditure  of  timetind  numey  than  mine  ? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  f 

8d.  Wherein  is  a  victoiy  more  taludbU  by 
your  plan  than  mine  ? 

4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  leee  valuable  in 
this ;  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the 
enemy's  communications,  while  mine  would  t 

6  th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat 
be  more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly,        Abbaham  Lincoln. 

Miyor-General  McClellan. 

These  questions  were  substantially  answered 
by  the  following  letter  of  the  same  date  to  tha 
Secretary  of  War : 

BlADQUARTRM  OF  TBI  AUCT,  ! 

WASHnroTM,  Febmarj  t,  1811  f 

Sir:  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  following 
papers  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances. 
I  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  the  vidn 
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Hy  of  Washington  on  Satordaj,  July  twenty- 
seyenth,  1861,  six  days  after  tiie  batUe  of  Ball 
Run. 

I  found  no  army  to  command ;  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  regiments  cowering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  some  perfectly  raw,  others  dispirited 
by  the  recent  deftnt 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  had  been  done  to 
secure  the  southern  approaches  to  the  capital 
by  means  of  defensive  works ;  nothing  whateyer 
had  been  undertaken  to  defend  the  ayenues  to 
the  city  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac. 

The  troops  were  not  only  undiscipHned,  un- 
drilled,  and  disjpirited^  they  were  not  even  placed 
in  military  positions.  The  city  was  almost  in  a 
condition  to  have  been  taken  by  a  dash  of  a  r^- 
ment  of  cavalry. 

Without  one  day's  delay  I  undertook  the  diJQQi- 
cult  task  assigned  to  me ;  that  task  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  knows  was  given  to  me  without 
solicitation  or  foreknowledge.  How  far  I  have 
accomplished  it  wi^  best  be  shown  by  the  past 
and  ih^  present 

!Dhe  capital  is  aeeuve  agaiastjattadk,  the  exten- 
atire  iiortifieations  eoeoted  by  4he  labor  of  our 
troQi^s  enable  a  sa»U  i^Mriflon  to  hold  it  against 
a  Bimierotis  army,  the  enemy  have  been  held  in 
cbeck,  the  8tate  -of  Ikiyland  is  securely  in  our 
possession,  the  detached  counties  of  Tii^ginia  are 
again  within  the  pale  of  our  laws,  and  tSl  appre- 
hension of  tvovbie  in  I>elaware  is  at  aa  ei»d; 
the  enemy  are  confined  to  the  positions  they  oc- 
cupied before  the  disaster  of  the  twenty-first 
July.  More  than  all  this,  I  have  bow  under  my 
command  a  well-drilled  and  reliable  army,  to 
which  the  destinies  of  the  country  may  be  con- 
fidently committed.  This  army  is  young  and 
untried  in  battle ;  but  it  is  animated  by  the  high- 
est spirit,  and  is  capable  of  great  deeds.    > 

That  so  much  has  been  accomplished  and  such 
an  army  created  in  so  ^ort  a  time,  from  nothing, 
win  hereafter  be  rc^^rded  as  one  of  the  l^ghest 
glories  of  the  administration  and  the  nation. 

Many  weeks,  I  may  say  many  mouths  a^, 
0iis  army  of  the  Potomac  was  fully  in  condition 
to  repel  any  attack ;  but  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  effldency  required  to 
enable  troops  to  attack  successfully  an  army 
elated  by  victory  and  intrenched  in  a  positioQ 
long  since  selected,  studied,  and  fbrljfied. 

In  the  earliest  papers  I  submitted  to  the  Pres* 
ident,  I  asked  for  an  effective  and  movable  force 
far  exceeding  the  aggregate  now  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.    I  have  not  the  force  I  asked  for. 

Even  when  in  a  subordinate  position^  I  always 
looked  beyond  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac ;  I  was  never  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
with  a  barren  victory,  hvi  looked  to  combSbaed 
and  dedsive  operations. 

When  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  I  immediately  turned  my 
attention  to  the  whole  field  of  operations,  regard- 
ing the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  only  one,  while 
Ihe  most  important,  of  the  masses  under  my  com- 
mand. 

IconflM9  l^tl  did  not  then  appreciate  the 


total  absenoe  of  a  general  plan  whioh  had  bel^ 
existed,  nor  did  I  know  that  utter  disorganinlioB 
and  want  of  preparation  pervaded  the  Western 
armies. 

I  took  it  for  granted  that  fliey  were  neariy,  if 
not  quit^in  condition  to  move  toward  the  ftd« 
filment  of  my  plans.  I  acknowledge  that  I  made 
a  great  mistake. 

^  1  sent  at  once — ^with  the  approval  of  the  Exeen* 
tive— officers  I  considered  competent  to  command 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Their  mstructrani 
looked  to  prompt  movements.  I  soon  found  that 
the  labor  of  creation  and  organization  had  to  be 
performed  there ;  transpoitatum  — arms  — ^  doth* 
mg— artillery— >difldpline,  all  were  wantiag* 
These  things  required  time  to  proeure  them. 

The  generals  in  command  have  done  their 
work  most  creditably,  but  we  are  still  delayed. 
I  had  hoped  that  a  general  advanoe  oonld  he 
made  daring  the  good  weather  of  Deoanber;  I 
was  mistaken. 

My  wi^  was  to  nin  possessioa  of  the  Sastara 
Tennessee  Railreadl^  as  a  preliminary  noremeot, 
then  to  follow  it  up  immediately  \r^  an  stta^  on 
Nashville  and  ^ehmend,  aa  nearly  at  the  ame 
time  as  possible. 

I  have  ever  regarded  our  trae  peii«7  as  bcnig 
ih»i  of  Mly  preparing  oursdves,  and  men  aadc- 
ing  for  the  most  deciifre  results.  I  do  not  wlA 
to  waste  life  in  useless  baittles,  but  preftgr  to  atrike 
at  the  heart. 

Two  bases  «f  openUions  aeem  to  present  them* 
selves  for  the  adwrnce  of  the  army  ef  the  iVieo- 
mac: 

1st  That  of  Wa^ia|«toa  —-its  pi^seat  poii. 
tion — ^involving  a  direct  attack  upon  the  intreBoh* 
ed  positions  or  the  enemy  at  Cenitrevtte^  Ifatias- 
sas,  eta,  or  dse  a  movemeai  to  torn  one  or  both 
flanks  of  those  positions,  or  a  coari^iaatioa  of  the 
two  plans. 

The  rdativa  force  of  tlie  two  armiea  wW  not 
iustify  an  attack  on  both  flanks;  an  attack  aa 
his  left  flank  alone  involves  a  long  line  of  ^t%vn 
communication,  and  cannot  prevent  him  fron 
ooUeoting  for  the  dedsive  battle  idl  the  detach- 
ments now  on  his  extreme  right  and  left. 

Should  we  attadc  his  right  flank  lyy  Oia  lias 
of  the  Occoquan,  and  a  crossing  of  the  Potomac 
below  that  river,  and  near  his  tntteries,  we  could 
perhaps  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy's  right 
with  bis  centre,  (we  might  destroy  the  lormer  0 
we  would  remove  the  obstructions  to  Ihe  naviga- 
tion of  ihe  Potomac,  reduce  the  length  of  wi^on 
transportation  by  establishing  new  depots  at  the 
nearest  points  of  the  Potomac,  and  strike  mors 
directly  his  main  nulway  communication. 

The  fords  of  the  Occoquan  below  the  mouft 
of  tbe  BuH  Run  are  watched  by  the  rebels ;  bat- 
teries are  Said  to  be  placed  on  we  heights  in  the 
rear,  (concealed  by  the  woods,)  and  l3ie  arrango* 
ment  of  his  troops  is  sudi  that  he  can  oppose 
some  considerable  resistance  to  a  passage  or  that 
stream.  Information  has  just  been  recdved,  to 
the  efiect  that  the  enemy  are  intrendring  a  Hoe 
of  heights  extending  from  the  vidnity  of  Gang- 
ster's CQnion  Mills)  toward  fivansnorl    Early  ia 
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^MitMiy,  Sprtgg^s  Ford  wm  oodYpied  by  Qeneral 
Rhodes,  with  three  thousand  six  hundred  men 
and  eight  (6)  guns  j  there  are  strong  reuons  ier 
believing  that  Dstis^s  Ford  is  oooapied.  These 
drcumstanoes  indicate  or  profe  that  the  enemj 
anticipates  the  movement  in  question,  and  ;i8  pre- 
pared to  resist  it  Assuming  for  the  present  that 
this  operation  is  determined  upon,  it  may  te  well 
to  examine  briefly  its  probable  progress.  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  one  column  (for  themoore- 
ment  of  so  large  a  force  most  be  made  in  sevend 
oolnmns,  at  least  five  or  six)  can  roach  the  Aooa- 
tmok  without  danger ;  during  the  mardh  thenoe 
to  Oceoouan,  our  right  flank  becomes  exposed  to 
an  attacK  ftiom  Fairfax  Station,  Sangster's,  and 
Union  Mills.  This  danger  must  be  met  by  wieo- 
pying  in  some  force  ei£er  the  two  &^named 
plaoM,t)r  better,  the  point  of  JunctionoftheToa^s 
ieadmg  thenoe  to  the  village  «f  Ooooquian ;  this 
occupation  must  be  oonfinned  so  long  as  we  con* 
tinue  to  draw  supplies  by  the  roadslrom  this  city, 
or  until  a  battle  is  won. 

The  crossing  <^  the  Ocooquaa  6beiald1>ettade 
at  all  the  fords  from  WolTs  Run  to  the  movtfh ; 
the  points  of  crossing  not  being  Bsoessarfly  con- 
fined  to  the  fords  themselves,  ehoald  the^eaemy 
occupy  this  Kne  in  force,  we  must,  witii  what  as* 
sistance  the  flotilla  can  afford,  endeavor  to  fbroe 
Uie  passage  near  the  mouth,  thus  fermg  the  en- 
emy to  abandon  the  whole  Une,  or  be  tafeen  m 
flank  himself 

Havmg  gained  Ihe  line  of  the  deooqvan,  U 
would  be  ne^essaiT  to  throw  a  cohmm  %y  the 
shortest  route  to  Dumfries ;  partly  to  foroe  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  batteries  on  <^e  Potomac ; 
parthr  to  cover  our  left  flank  wnnst  «i  attadk  from 
the  direction  of  Acquia ;  -and  lastlT,  to  establtsh 
our  commmiications  with  the  rivo'  by  liie  best 
roads,  and  thus  give  tis  new  depots.  ^^  enemy 
would  by  this  time  haiw  occupied  the  line  of  the 
Occoquan  above  BuH  Run,  holding  Brentsftille  m 
fmnoe,  and  perhaps  extending  his  Ikkes  somewhat 
fliKher  to  the  south-west 

Our  next  step  would  then  %e  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Occoquan  between  Rutl 
Run  and  Broad  Run,  to  fall  upon  our  ry^  tank 
while  moving  on  BrentsvTlie.  This  might,  be  tf* 
fbcted  by  occupying  Bacon  Race  Caiur<m  and  the 
cross-roads  near  the  mouth  of  BM  Run,  or  still 
more  effectually  by  moving  to  the  fords  them- 
selves, and  preventing  him  from  debouel^ng  on 
our  side. 

These  operations  would  possibly  be  resisted, 
and  it  would  require  soofe  time  to  effect  diem,  as, 
nearly  at  the  same  thoe  as  possible,  we  should 

Siin  the  fords  necessary  to  our  purposes  above  i 
road  Run.  Having  secured  our  right  flank,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  carry  Brentsville  at 
any  cost,  for  we  could  not  leave  it  between  the 
right  flank  and  the  main  body.  The  final  move- 
ment on  the  railroad  must  be  determined  by  ctr- 
Gunistances  existing  at  the  time. 

Tids  brief  sketch  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the 
^reat  advantage  possessed  by  the  enemy  in  the 
strong  central  position  he  occupies,  widi  roads 
dtver^mg  in  every  direction,  and  a  strong  line  of  1 


defence  enabling  him  to  nm$m  on  the  de&Dsivj% 
with  a  small  force  on  one  flank,  while  he  conoMk> 
trates  every  thing  on  the  other  for  a  -decifiiiw 
action. 

Should  we  place  a  portion  <^  our  force  in  front 
of  GentretriUe,  while  the  rest  crosses  the  Oooih 
qnan,  we  commit  tb»  eeror  of  dividing  our  tasmj 
by  A  very  difficult  qbataola,  and  by  a  ^stanoe^ 
gre^  to  enable  the  two  parts  to  .support  joach 
other,  diottld  either  be  attacked  l^  the  masses 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  is  h^d  in  check. 

I  should  periiaps  have  dwelt  meredAoidedly  on 
the  fkdt  that  the  force  left  near  Saogster's  must 
be  attorned  to  remain  somewhere  on  tliat  side  sf 
the  Occoquan  until  the  dpdaive  .baltle  is  ^ver,  ao 
as  to  cover  our  retreat  in  the  we^t  of  disastei^ 
wiless  it  should  be  decided  to  select  and  intranoh 
a  new  ifaase  somewhere  near  Duonfriea,  a  prooeeft* 
ing  iurobing  much  tine. 

After  the  pasnge  of  the  Oocoquan  by  the  main 
ann^,  this  cecvering  foeee  ocrnM  he  dnawn  into  i^ 
more  oentnd  and  less  exposed  po«itioD — si^Brix^* 
stone  Hill  or  nearer  the  Ooco^u^a.  In  tlus  lati- 
tude the  weather  win  ibr  a  constdenible  period  be 
very  unoflstain,  and  a  novemrat  commenced  i|i 
force  on  xoada  in  ttoleayUy  flm  condition  will  he 
HdUe,  aknost  ceotain,  to  be  mu<di  delayed  by 
rains  and  snow.  It  will,  therefore,  be  next  to  im- 
possibfe  to  surprise  the  enei^,  or  take  him  at  a 
disadvanta^  by  xapid  manedu^rres.  Our  slow 
progress  wM  enable  hia  to  divine  otr  :purpose% 
and  takeliis  measures  acoerdinglyC  The  prob%- 
bility  is,  from  the  best  information  we  poss^si^ 
that  the  enemy  has  impvoved  the  roads  leading 
to  his  lines  «fdefBnce,  whale  iwa  have  Ao  wari^  as 
weadxanee.  • 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said,  and  the 
present  unprecedented  and  isspassahte  condition 
of  the  Toads,  it  sriH  be  evident  that  bo  precise  pe- 
nod  can  he  fixed  upon  for  the  movement  on  tni^ 
line.  Kor  can  its  dnration  be  closely  caHculated; 
it  seems  certain  that  noany  wedks  SMy  elapse  bo- 
fore  it  is  possible  to  cascanenoe  the  march.  As- 
suming tlM  success  of  this  opem^aon,  and  the 
defeat  >ef  the  enemy  as  eertain,  the  question  «t 
once  arises  as  to  the  importance  of  the  rasuMB 
gained.  I  think  tiieae  veauks  would  be  confined 
to  the  possession  of  the  fleld'Of  hattk^  the  evaoii- 
atien  of  the  line  of  the  Upper  Potoinae  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory ;  im- 
portant Tosults,  it  is  true,  bait  not  decisive  of  the 
war,  nor  securing  the  destruction  of  ^e  enesay's 
main  army,  for  he  oonld  fall  bade  upon  other  po- 
sitions, and  fip;ht  us  again  and  wun,  should  tiie 
oondition  of  his  troops  permit  if  he  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  fight  us  again  out  of  the  range  of  theia- 
trenehments  at  Richmond,  wn  woi^  flbod  it  a 
very  <fiillcult  and  tedious  matter  to  follow  him  up 
t^re,  for  he  would  destroy  his  nailnMHi  bridges 
and  otherwise  impede  our  progress  tluiough  a  re- 

g'on  where  the  roads  are  as  had  as  they  well  oin 
5,  and  we  wocrld  probably  find  ouradves  forced  at 
last  to  change  the  wlioie  theatre  of  war,  or  to  seek 
a  shorter  land  route  to  Bachmond,  with  a  smaller 
availftble  force,  and  at  an  expenditure  cf  nuub 
more  time,  tium  were  wse  to  adopt  the  shosi  iii^ 
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at  once.  We  would  also  have  forced  thevenemy 
to  oonoentrate  his  forces  and  perfect  his  defensive 
measures  at  the  very  points  where  it  is  desirable 
to  strike  him  when  least  prepared. 

IL  The  second  base  of  operations  ayailable  for 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  that  of  the  lower 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  affords  the  shortest  pos- 
sible land  route  to  Richmond,  and  strikes  direct- 
ly at  the  heart  of  the  enemy*s  power  in  the  East 

The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at  all 
'  reasons  of  ^he  year. 

Tho  country  now  alluded  to  is  much  more 
favorable  for  offensive  operations  than  that  in 
front  of  Washington,  (which  is  very  unfarora- 
ble,)  much  more  level,  more  cleared  land,  the 
woods  less  dense,  the  soil  more  sandy,  and  the 
spring  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  A 
movement  in  force  on  that  line  oblises  the  ene- 
my to  abandon  his  intrenched  position  at  Ma- 
nassas, in  order  to  hasten  to  cover  Richmond  and 
Norfolk.  He  mtut  do  this ;  for  should  he  permit 
us  to  occupy  Richmond,  his  destruction  can  be 
averted  only  by  entirely  defeating  us  in  a  battle, 
in  which  he  must  be  the  assailant  This  move- 
ment, if  successful,  -gives  us  the  capital,  the 
communications,  the  supplies  of  the  rebels ;  Nor- 
folk would  fall ;  all  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
would  be  ours;  all  Virginia  would  be  in  our 
power,  and  the  enemy  foroed  to  abandon  Tennes- 
see and  North-Carolina.  The  altematiye  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy  would  be,  to  beat  us  in  a 
position  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse,  or  pass 
Deneath  the  Caudine  forks. 

Should  we  be  beaten  in  a  battle,  we  have  a 
perfectly  secure  retreat  down  the  Peninsula  upon 
Fort  Monroe,  with  our  flanks  perfectly  covered 
by  the  fleet 

Blaring  the  whole  movement  our  left  flank  is 
covered  by  the  water.  Our  right  is  secure,  for 
the  reason  that  the  enemy  is  too  distant  to  reach 
us  in  time ;  he  can  only  oppose  us  in  front ;  we 
bring  our  fleet  into  full  play. 

After  a  successful  battle  our  position  would 
be  —  Bumside  forming  our  left — Norfolk  held 
securely — our  centre  connecting  Bumside  with 
Buell,  both  by  Raleigh  and  Lynchburgh — Buell 
in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  North-Alabama — ^Hal- 
leek  at  Nashville  and  Memphis. 

The  next  movement  would  be  to  connect  with 
Sherman  on  the  left;,  by  reducing  Wilmington 
and  Charleston ;  to  advance  ojir  ceiltre  mto 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia ;  to  push  Buell 
either  toward  Mont^mery,  or  to  unite  with  the 
main  army  in  Georgia ;  to  throw  Halleck  south- 
ward to  meet  the  naval  expedition  from  New- 
Orleans. 

We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  reduce  at 
our  leisure  all  the  Southern  seaports ;  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  of  communication;  to  use  tne 
great  outlet  of  the  Mississippi;  to  reestablish 
our  government  and  arms  in  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas ;  to  force  the  slaves  to  labor  for 
onr  subsistence,  instead  of  that  of  ^e  rebels ;  to 
bid  deflance  to  all  foreign  interferenca  Such  is 
the  object  I  have  ever  had  in  view— *  this  is  the 
general  plan  which  I  hope  to  accomplish. 


For  many  long  months  I  have  labored  to  prepen 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  play  its  part  in  the 
programme ;  from  the  day  when  I  was  placed  in 
command  of  all  our  armies,  I  have  exerted  my- 
self to  place  all  the  other  armies  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they,  too,  could  perform  their  allotted 
duties. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  operate  from  the 
Lower  Chesapeake,  the  point  oi  landing  which 
promises  the  most  brilliant  result  is  Urbana,  oq 
the  Lower  Rappahannock.  This  point  b  easily 
reached  by  vessels  of  heavy  draught ;  it  is  nei- 
ther occupied  nor  observed  b^  t^e  enemy — it  is 
but  one  march  from  West-Pomt^  the  key  of  that 
region,  and  thence  but  two  marches  to  Rich- 
mond. A  rapid  movement  from  Urbana  would 
probably  cut  off  Magruder  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
enable  us  to  occupy  Richmond,  before  it  could 
be  strongly  reinforced.  Should  we  fail  in  that, 
we  could,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  navy,  cross 
the  James  and  throw  ourselves  in  rear  of  Rich- 
mond, thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  out  and 
attack  us,  for  his  position  would  be  untenable, 
with  us  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 

Should  circumstances  render  it  not  advisable 
to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can  use  Mobjack  Bay ;  or, 
the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fort 
Monroe  as  a  base,  and  operate  with  complete  se- 
curity, although  with  less  celerity  and  briUlancy 
of  results — up  the  Peninsula. 

To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected  as  a 
base,  a  larse  amount  of  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion must  be  collected,  consisting  mainly  of  canal- 
boats,  barges,  wood-boats,  schooners,  etc.,  towed 
by  small  steamers,  all  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  those  required  for  all  previous  expedi* 
tions.  This  can  certainly  be  accomplished  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  time  the  order  is  given. 
I  propose,  as  the  best  possible  plan  that  can,  in 
my  judgment,  be  adopted,  to  select  Urbana  as  a 
landing  place  for  the  first  detachments ;  to  trans- 
port by  water  four  divisions  of  in&ntry  with 
their  batteries,  the  regular  infantry,  a  few  wag- 
ons, one  bridge  train,  and  a  few  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  making  the  vicinity  of  Hooker's  position 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  as  many  as  possible ; 
to  move  the  regular  cavalry  and  reserve  artillery, 
the  remaining  bridge  trains  and  wagons,  to  a 
poin^  somewhere  near  Cape  Lookout,  then  ferry 
them  over  the  river  by  means  of  North  River 
ferry-boats,  march  them  over  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, (covering  the  movement  by  an  infantry 
force  near  Heathsville,)  and  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock in  a  similar  way.  The  expense  and 
difficulty  of  the  movement  will  then  be  very 
much  diminished,  (a  saving  of  transportation  of 
about  t6n  thousand  horses,)  and  the  result-  none 
the  less  certain. 

-The  concentration  of  the  Cavalry,,  etc.,  on  the 
lower  counties  of  Maryland  can  be  effected  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  and  the  movement  nuids 
without  delay  from  that  cause. 

This  movement,  if  adopted,  will  not  at  all 
expose  the  city  of  Washington  to  danger. 

The  total' force  to  be  thrown  upon  the  new  line 
would  bci  according  to  drcumstances,  from  ons 
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hundred  and  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand.  I  hope  to  use  the  latter  number 
by  bringing  fresh  troops  into  Washington,  and 
still  leaving  it  quite  safe.  I  fully  realize  that  in 
all  projects  offered,  time  will  probably  be  the 
most  valuable  con<iideration.  It  is  my  decided 
opinion  that,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  second 
plan  should  be  adopted.  It  is  possible,  nay, 
highly  probable,  that  the  wei^tber  and  state  of 
the  roads  may  be  such  as  to  delay  the  direct 
movement  from  Washington,  with  its  unsatisfac- 
tory results  and  great  risks,  far  beyond  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  second  plan.  In  the 
first  case  we  can  fix  no  definite  time  for  an  ad- 
vance. The  roads  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Nothing  like  their  present  condition  was  ever 
known  here  before ;  they  are  impassable  at  pre- 
sent We  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  weath- 
er. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  can  beat 
them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other  line  I  regard 
success  as  certain  by  all  the  chances  of  war. 
We  demoralize  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to 
abandon  his  prepared  position  for  one  which  we 
have  chosen,  in  which  all  is  in  our  favor,  and 
where  success  must  produce  immense  results. 

My  judgment,  as  a  General,  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  this  project  Nothing  is  certain  in  war,  but 
all  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  this  movement 
So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  southern  line  of 
operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move  from 
Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base  —  as*  a  certain  though 
less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana, 
to  an  attack  upon  Manassas. 

I  know  His  Excellency  the  President,  you,  and 
I,  all  agree  in  our  wishes;  and  that  these  wishes 
are,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  as  promptly  as 
the  means  in  our  possession  will  permit  I  be- 
lieve that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  entire 
confidence  in  us — I  am  sure  of  it  Let  us,  then, 
look  only  to  the  great  result  to  be  accomplished, 
and  disregard  every  thing  else. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G«o.  B.  McOlellan, 

]i^}or>€kiieral  Oomnuuadliif. 

Hon«  £.  M.  Stavton, 

Secretary  of  Ww. 

This  letter  must  have  produced  some  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  President,  since  the  execu- 
tion of  his  order  was  not  required,  although  it 
was  not  revoked  as  formally  as  it  had  been  is- 
sued. Many  verbal  conferences  ensued,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  was  determined  to  collect 
as  many  canal-boats  as  possible,  with  the  view 
to  employ  them  largely  in  the  transportation  of 
the  army  to  the  I^wer  Chesapeake.  The  idea 
was  a^.one  time  entertained  by  the  President  to 
use  them  in  forming  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
near  Liverpool  Point,  in  order  to  throw  the  army 
over  that  point ;  but  this  was  subsequently  aban* 
doned.  It  was  also  found  biy  experience  that  it 
wotdd  require  much  time  to  prepare  the  canal- 
boats  for  use  in  transportation,  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  anticipated.    ' 

Finally,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
1863,  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  authority  of 
€be  President  instructed  Mr.  John  Tucker,  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  War,  to  procure  at  once  the 
necessary  steamers  and  sailing  craft  to  transport 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  its  new  field  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  dated  April  fifth,  will  show  the  natui'e 
and  progress  of  this  well-executed  service : 

"  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  telegraph,  on 
seventeenth  January  last,  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott  I  was  informed 
that  Major-General  McClellan  wished  to  see  me. 
From  him  I  learned  that  he  desired  to  know  if 
transportation  on  smooth  water  could  be  obtained 
to  move  at  one  time,  for  a  short  distance,  about 
fifty  thousand  troops,  ten  thousand  horses,  one 
thousand  wagons,  thirteen  batteries,  and  the 
usual  equipment  of  such  an  army.  He  frankly 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  always  supposed  such  a 
movement  entirely  feasible,  until  two  experienced 
quartermasters  had  recently  reported  it  imprac- 
ticable, in  their  judgment  A  few  days  after- 
ward, I  reported  to  General  McClellan  that  I 
was  entirely  confident  the  transports  could  be 
commanded,  and  stated  the  mode  by  which  his 
object  could  be  accomplished.  A  week  or  two 
afterward  I  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
the  President  and  General  McClellan,  when  the 
subject  was  further  discussed,  and  especially  as 
to  the  time  required. 

"I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  horses  and  wagons  would  have  to 
be  made  chiefly  by  schooners  and  barges,  that  as 
each  schooner  would  require  to  be  properly  fitted 
for  the  protection  of  the  horses,  and  furnished  with 
a  supply  of  water  and  forage,  and  each  transport 
for  the  troops  provided  with  water,  I  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  assume  that  such  an  expedi- 
tion could  start  within  thirty  days  from  the  time 
the  order  was  given. 

**  The  President  and  General  McClellan  both 
urgently  stated  the  vast  importance  of  an  earlier 
movement  I  replied  that  if  fiivorable  winds 
prevailed,  and  there  was  great  despatch  in  load- 
ing, the  time  might  be  materially  cUminished 

^  On  the  fourteenth  February  you  (Secretary 
of  War)  advertised  for  transports  of  various  de- 
scriptions, inviting  bids  on  the  twenty-seventh 
February.  I  was  informed  that  the  proposed 
movement  by  water  was  decided  upon.  That 
evening  the  Quartermaster-General  was  informed 
of  the  decision.  Directions  were  given  to  secure 
the  transportation — any  assistance  was  tendered. 
He  promptly  detailed  to  this  duty  two  most  efiS- 
dent  assistants  in  his  department  Colonel 
Rufus  Ingalls  was  stationed  at  Annapolis,  where 
it  was  then  proposed  to  embark  the  troops,  and 
Captain  Henry  C.  Hodges  was  directed  to  meet 
me  in  Philadelphia,  to  attend  to  chartering  the 
vessels.  With  these  arrangements  I  left  Wash 
ington  on  the  twenty-eighth  Februaiy. 


"  I  beg  to  hand  herewith  a  statement,  prepared 
by  Captain  Hodges,  of  the  vessels  chartered, 
which  exhibits  the  prices  paid,  and  parties  from 
whom  they  were  taken : 
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118  ateAmerSf-at  an  ayemge  price  per  day,  .$216  10 

186  schooners,  ''  "  ''        .     24  45 

88  barges,       "  *«  ♦»        .     1427 

"  In  thirty-seven  days  from  the  time  I  received 
the  order  in  TVashington  (and  most  of  it  was  ao- 
oomplished  in  thirty  days)  these  vessels  trans- 
ported  from  Perryville,  Alexandria,  and  Wash- 
mgton  to  Fort  Monroe  (the  place  of  departure 
having  been  changed,  which  caused  delay)  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  animals,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons,  forty-four  batteries,  seventy-four  ambu- 
lances, besides  pontoon-l)ri4ges,  telegraph  mate- 
rials, and  the  enormous  quantity  of  equipage, 
etc.,  required  for  an  army  of  such  magnitude. 
The  only  loss  of  which  I  have  heard  is  eight 
mules  and  nine  bax^es,  which  latter  went  ashore 
in  a  gale  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Monroe^- 
the  cargoes  being  sared.  With  this  trifling  ex- 
ception, not  the  slightest  accident  has  occurred, 
to  mv  knowledge. 

"  1  respectfully  but  confidently  submit  that, 
for  the  economy  and  celerity  of  movement,  this 
expedition  is  without  a  parallel  on  reoord. 

"JOHW  TUCXSB, 
**  AMiftaot  Seoretaiy  of  Wur.^ 

Tn  the  mean  time  the  destruction  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Lower  Potomac^  by  crossing  our 
troops  opposite  them,  was  considered,  and  pre- 
parations were  even  inade  for  throwing  Hooker's 
divi^on  across  the  river,  to  carry  them  by  as- 
sault Finally,  however  after  an  adverse  report 
from  Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Barnard,  Chief  En- 
gineer, i^ven  l)elow,  who  made  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  nositions,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  t^at  it 
was  stib  out  of  the  power  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  suitable  vessels  to  cooperate 
with  land  troops,  this  plan  w<^  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  A  close  examination  of  the  ene- 
my's works  and  their  i^proaches,  made  after 
they  were  evacuated,  showed  that  the  dedsion 
was  a  wise  one.  The  only  means,  therefore^  of 
acoomplishing  the  c^ure  of  tiiese  works,  so 
much  desired  by  the  President,  was  by  a  wove' 
ment  by  land  from  the  left  of  our  lines,  on  the 
r^ht  bank  of  the  Potomao-^i  movement  obv!-; 
ously  unwise. 

The  attention  of  the  Navy  Department  as  early 
as  Au^st  twelflh,  1861,  had  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  %  strong  force  of  efficient 
wi^r  vessels  on  the  Potomac 

BauiwrAmn  ItartNoii  or  tat  VommkO,  2 
Washixotov,  Auffost  tS^  18tt.     f 

Sir  :  I  have  to-day  received  additional  informa- 
tion which  convinces  me  that  it  is  more  thaii 
probable  that  the  enemy  will,  within  a  very 
abort  time,  attepApt  to  throw  a  respectable  force 
from  the  mouth  of  Aoquia  Creek  into  Maryland. 
This  attempt  will  probably  be  preceded  by  the 
erection  of  batteries  at  Matthias  and  White  House 
Points.  Such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  in  connection  with  others  probably  4^ 
signed,  would  place  Washington  in  great  jeopardy. 


I  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  strongest  poasibU 
naval  force  be  at  once  concentrated  near  the 
mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  and  that  the  most  vi^ 
ant  watch  be  maintained  day  add  night,  so  as  to 
render  such  passage  of  the  river  absolutely  im- 
possible. 

I  recommend  that  the  Minnesota  and  any 
other  vessels  available  from  Hampton  $oads  be 
at  once  ordered  up  there,  and  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coal  be  sent  to  that  vicinity,  sufficient  for 
several  weeks'  supply.  At  least  one  strong  war 
vessel  should  be  kept  at  Alexandria,  and  I  again 
urge  the  concentration  of  a  strong  navad  Cu^e  on 
the  Potomac  without  delay. 

If  the  Naval  Dqiartment  will  render  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  enemy  to  cross  the  river 
below  Washington,  the  security  of  the  capital 
will  be  great^  increased. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  an  imratditte  com- 
pliance with  these  requests. 

I  aoi,  sir,  wy  respectfully,  your  obedUent 
servl^lt  GsoBoc  B.  McClellax, 

M«joM3«ner»l  Oommawflo^ 

Hoa  GiDVON  Welles. 

Secretery  of  tlM  Unhed  SUlei  Kavy. 

It  wi^  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
1861,  that  General  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer,  m 
company  with  Captain  Wyman  of  the  Potomac 
fiotiUa,  had  been  instructed  to  nuJce  a  reconnois- 
sance of  the  enemy's  batteries  as  far  as  TUTa^fKi^tJ 
Point    In  ^s  report  of  his  observations  he  says : 

'*  Batteries  at  High  Point  and  Cockpit  Point, 
and  thence  down  to  Chopawafapsic,  cannot  be 
prevented.  We  xnay,  indeed,  prevent  their  con- 
struction on  certain  points,  but  along  here  soone- 
where  the  enemy  can  establish,  in  spite  of  us,  as 
many  batteries  as  he  chooses.  What  is  the  rem- 
edy f  Favorable  circumstancea,  not  to  be  anti- 
cipated nor  made  the  basis  of  any  calculations, 
might  justify  and  r^der  successful  the  attack  dl 
a  particular  battery.  To  suppose  that  we  can 
Cloture  all^  and  by  mere  attacks  of  this  kind 
prevent  the  navigation  being  molested,  is  very 
much  the  same  as  to  suppose  that  the  hostile 
army  in  our  own  front  can  prevent  ns  building 
and  maintaining  field-worics  to  protect  Arlington 
and  Alexandria  by  capturing  them,  one  and  all, 
as  iast  as  they  are  buut'^ 

In  another  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
crossing  troops  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
batteries  on  the  Vix^ginia  side  of  the  Potoma^ 
General  Barnard  says: 

'^  The  operation  involves  the  forcing  of  a  very 
strong  line  of  defence  of  the  enemy,  and  all  that 
we  would  have  to  do  if  we  were  rea^y  opening  a 
campaijgn  against  them  thera 

"  It  is  true  we  liope  to  force  this  Ime  bj  turn- 
ing it,  by  landing  on  Freestone  Point  With 
reason  to  believe  that  this  mi\y  be  successln],  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  involves  a  risk  of  fiulura. 
Should  we,  then;  considering  all  the  consequences 
which  may  be  involved,  enter  into  the  operation, 
merely  to  capture  the  Potomac  batteries  ?  I  think 
not  Will  not  the  Ericsson,  assisted  by  one  other 
gunboat  capable  of  keeping  alongside  these  ba4» 
teries,  so  far  control  their  firo  as  to  kcef>  the  nav* 
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if^tlon  RufBciently  free  as  long  as  we  require  it? 
diptain  W.ynian  sajg  yes.*' 

It  was  the  opinion  of  competent  na^Bl  officers, 
and  J  concur  with  them,  that  had  an  adequate 
force  of  strong  and  well-armed  vessels  been  act> 
ing  on  the  Potomac  from  the  beginning  of  August^ 
it  would  hare  been  next  to  impossible  fbr  tiie 
rebels  to  have  constructed  or  maintained  bat- 
teries upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  enemy 
never  occupied  Matthias  Point,  nor  any  other 
point  on  tiie  river,  which  was  out  of  supporting 
distance  from  the  main  army. 

When  the  enemy  commenced  the  constniction 
of  these  batteries,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  prevent  it  Their  destruc- 
tion by  our  army  would  have  affoidedbut  a  tem- 
porary relief  unless  we  had  been  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  entire  line  of  the  Potomac.  This 
could  be  done  either  by  driving  the  enemy  from 
Manassas  and  Acquia  dreek,  by  main  force,  or  by 
manoBuvring  to  compel  them  to  vacate  their  po- 
sitions. The  latter  course  was  finally  pursued, 
and  with  success. 

About  the  twentieth  of  February,  1862,  addi- 
tional measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  redpen- 
ing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
preliminary  operations  of  General  Lander  for  this 
object  are  elsewhere  described. 

I  had  often  observed  to  the  President  and  to 
members  of  the  Cabinetihat  the  reconstruction  of 
this  railway  could  not  be  undertaken  until  we 
were  in  a  condition  to  fight  a  battle  to  secure  it 
I  r^arded  the  possession  of  Winchester  and 
Strasburgh  as  necessary  to  cover  the  railway  in 
the  rear,  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  Februa- 
ry that  I  felt  prepared  to  accomplish  this  very 
desirable  but  not  vital  purpose. 

The  whole  of  Banks's  division  and  two  brigades 
of  Sedgwick's  division  were  thrown  across  the 
river  at  Harper's  Ferry,  leaving  one  brigade  of 
Sedgwick's  division  to  observe  and  guard  the 
Potomac  from  Great  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  A  sufficient  number  of  troops  of  all 
arms  were  held  in  readiness  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  either  to  march  via  Leesbui^h  or  to 
move  by  rail  to  Harper's  Ferry,  should  mis  be- 
come necessary  in  carrying  out  the  objects  in 
view. 

The  subjoined  notes  from  a  communication 
subsequently  addressed  to  the  War  Department 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  conduct  of  these  op- 
erationSf 

KOTES. 

"When  I  started  for  Harper's  Perry,  I  plainly 
stated  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  operation  would  be  to  open 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  crossing  the 
river  in  force  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  that  I  had  col- 
lected the  material  for  making  a  permanent  bridge 
by  means  of  canal-boats ;  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  river,  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  a  bridge 
could  be  constructed ;  that  if  it  could  not,  I  would 
at  least  occupy  the  ground  in  front  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  oxtLer  to  cover  the  rebuilding  of  the 
raUroad  bridge ;  and  finaUy,  when  the  communi- 


cations were  perfectly  secure,  move  on  Winches- 
ter. 

**  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  I  found  the  bat>- 
teau  bridge  nearly  completed ;  the  holding-ground 
proved  better  than  had  been  anticipated;  the 
weather  was  ftvorable,  there  being  no  wind.  I 
at  once  crossed  over  the  two  brigades  which  had 
arrived,  and  took  steps  to  hurry  up  the  oiiier 
two,  belonging  respectively  to  Banks's  and  Sedg- 
wick's divisions.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  sup- 
plies had  not  then  become  apparent  That  night 
I  telegraphed  for  a  r^ment  of  regular  cavalry 
and  four  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  to  come  up 
the  next  day,  (Thur$^day;)  besides  directing 
Keyes's  division  of  infimtiy  to  be  moved  up  on 
Friday.  » 

*^  Next  morning  the  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
the  canal-boats  rarough  the  lift-lock,  in  order  to 
commeoce  at  once  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
bridge.     It  was  then  found  for  the  first  time  that 
the  lock  was  too  small  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  boats,  it  having  been  built  for  a  class  of 
boats  running  on  3ie  Shenandoah  Canal,  and 
too  narrow  by  some  four  or  si^  inches  for  the 
canal-boats.    Thelifb>locks,  above  and  beloW,  are 
all  large  enough  for  the  ordinary  boat&    I  had 
seen  them  at  Edwards's  Feny  Aus  used.    It  had 
always  been  represented  to  the  engineers  by  the 
military  raihrdad  employes,  and  owers,  that  the 
lock  fooB  large  enough,  and,  the  difference  being 
too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  no  one  had 
Hionght  of  measuring  it,  or  suspecting  any  diffi- 
culty.   I  thus  suddenly  found  myself  unable  to 
build  the  permanent  bridge.     A  violbnt  gale  had 
arisen,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  our  only 
means  of  communication ;  the  narrow  approach 
to  the  bridge  was  so  crowded  and  dogged  wi^ 
wagons  that  it  was  very  clear  that,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  nothing  more  could  be  done 
tiian  to  cross  over  the  baggage  and  supplies  of 
the  two  brigades.    Of  the  others,  instead  of  being 
able  to  cross  both  during  the  morning,  the  last 
arrived  only  in  time  to  go  over  just  b^ore  dark. 
It  was  evident  that  the  troops  under  orders 
would  only  be  in  the  way,  should  they  arrive, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  subsist  them 
for  a- rapid  march  on  Winchester.    It  was  there- 
fore deemed  necessary  to  oountermand  the  order, 
content  ourselves  with  covering  the  redpenin^  ol 
the  railroad  for  the  present,  and  in  the  mean  tmie 
use  every  exertion  to  establish,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  depots  of  forage  and  subsistence  on  the 
Yii^ginia  side,  to  supply  the  troops,  and  enabU 
them  to  move  on  Wmchester  independently  of 
the  bridg&     The  next  day,  (Friday,)  I  sent  a 
strong  reeonnoissance  to  Gharlestown,  and,  undei 
its  protection,  went  there  mysdf     I  then  deter- 
mined to  hold  that  place,  and  to  move  the  troops 
composing  Lander's  and  Williams's  commands 
at  once  on  Martinsburgh  and  Bunker  Hill,  thus 
effectually  covering  the  reconstruction  of  ^e  rail* 
road. 

"  Having  done  this,  and  taken  all  the  steps  in 
my  power  to  insure  the  rapid  transmission  of  sup* 
plies  over  the  river,  I  returned  to  this  city,  well 
satisfied  with   what   had   been   accomplished* 
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While  up  the  river  I  learned  that  the  President 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  on 
my  return  here,  understood  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  upon  learning  the  whole  state  of  the 
case  the  President  was  fully  satisfied.  I  content- 
ed myself,  therefore,  with  giving  to  the  Secretary 
ft  brief  statement,  as  I  have  written  here.*' 

The  design  aimed  at  was  entirely  compassed^ 
and  before  the  first  of  April,  the  date  of  my  de- 
parture for  the  Peninsula,  the  railroad  was  in 
running  order.  Asa  demonstration  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  this  movement  no  doubt  as- 
sisted in  determining  the  evacuation  of  his  lines 
on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  March. 

On  my  return  from  Harper's  Perry,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  the  preparations  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  destroying 
the  batteries  on  the  Lower  Potomac  were  at  once 
undertaken.  Mature  reflection  convinced  me 
that  this  operation  would  require  the  movement 
of  the  entire  army,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the  enemy 
would  resist  it  with  his  whole  strength.  I  under- 
took it  with  great  reluctance,  both  on  account  of 
the  eSctremely  unfavorable  condition  of  the  roads 
and  my  firm  conviction  that  the  proposed  move- 
ment to  the  Lower  Chesapeake  would  necessarily, 
as  it  subsequently  did,  force  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don all  his  positions  in  front  of  Washington. 
Besides,  it  did  not  forward  my  plan  of  campaign 
to  precipitate  this  evacuation  by  any  direct  attack, 
nor  to  subject  the  army  to  any  needless  loss  of 
life  and  material  by  a  battle  near  Washington, 
which  could  produce  no  decisive  results.  The 
preparations  for  a  movement  toward  the  Occo- 
quan,  to  carry  the  batteries,  were,  however,  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  the  season  permitted,  and  I 
had  invited  the  commanders  of  divisions  to  meet 
at  headquarters  on  the  eighth  of  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  their  instructions,  and  re- 
ceiving their  advice  and  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
commands,  when  an  interview  with  the  President 
indicated  to  me  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  my 
orders. 

His  Excellency  sent  for  me  at  a  very  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  and  renewed  his 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  affair  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  with  my  plans  for  the  new 
movement  down  the  Chesapeake.  Another  re- 
cital qf  the  same  facts  which  had  before  given 
satisfaction  to  His  Excellency  again  produced,  as 
I  supposed,  the  same  result 

The  views  which  I  expressed  to  the  President 
were  reenforoed  by  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  my 
general  officers  at  headquarters.  At  that  meet- 
ing my  plans  were  laid  before  the  division  com- 
manders, and  were  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  Nevertheless,  on  the  same  day 
two  important  orders  were  issued  by  the  Presi* 
dent,  without  consultation  with  me.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  General  War  Order  No.  2,  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  army  corps,  and  assigning 
their  commanders. 

I  had  always  been  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
an  organization  into  army  corps,  but  preferred 
deferring  its  practical  execution  until  some  little  1 


experience  in  campaign  and  on  the  field  of  battle 
should  show  what  general  offlc^srs  were  most 
competent  to  exercise  these  high  commands,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  then  had  no  offi- 
cers whose  experience  in  war  on  a  large  scale  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  possessed  the  neces* 
sary  qualifications.  An  incompetent  commander 
of  an  army  corps  might  cause  irreparable  dama«r<\ 
while  it  is  not  probable  that  an  incompetent  di- 
vision commander  could  cause  any  very  serious 
mischief.  These  views  had  firequently  been  ex- 
pressed by  me  to  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Cabinet ;  it  was  therefore  with  as  much  regret 
as  surprise  that  I  learned  the  existence  of  this 
order. 

The  first  order  has  been  given  above ;  the  sec- 
ond order  was  as  follows : 

[PrttidenCs  General  War  Order  No  %.] 


VfjumavtOM,  Haroh  S,  ISCL  '  r 

Ordered^  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  opera- 
tions of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  shidl  be  made 
without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a 
force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  6enml-in-Chief 
and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  shall  leave 
said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty 
thousand  troops)  of  said  army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  opera- 
tions until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from 
Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  be 
freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  other  ob- 
structions, or  until  the  President  shall  hereafWr 
give  express  permission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for 
a  new  base  of  operations,  which  may  be  ordered 
by  the  General-in-Chief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall 
b^n  to  move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth March  instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as 
that  day.. 

Ordered^  That  the  ^rmy  and  navy  codopenite 
in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's 
batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Wa^ngtoo 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Abbaham  LnroouL 

L.  Thox AS, 

A4JaUnt-GeiierAU 

After  what  has  been  said  already  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  a  movement  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  upon  this 
document,  further  than  to  say  that  the  time  of 
beginning  the  movement  depended  upon  the  state 
of  readiness  of  the  transports,  the  entire  control 
of  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
War  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre* 
taries,  and  not  under  the  Quartermaster  General ; 
so  that  even  if  the  movement  ^ere  not  impeded 
by  the  condition  imposed,  in  regard  to  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Potomac,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
my  power  to  begin  it  before  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  unless  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  W'ar 
had  completed  his  arrangements  by  that  time. 

Meanwhile  important  events  were  occoiring 
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which  materially  modified  the  designs  for  the  sub- 
sequent campaign.  The  appearance  of  the  Merri- 
mac  off  Old  Point  Comfort,  *  and  the  encounter 
with  the  United  States  squadron  on  the  eighth 
of  March,  threatened  serious  derangement  of  the 
plan  for  .the  Peninsula  movement  But  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac 
on  the  ninth  of  March,  demonstrated  so  satisfac- 
torily the  power  of  the  former,  and  the  other 
naval  preparations  were  so  extensive  and  formi- 
dable, that  the  security  of  Fort  Monroe,  as  a  base 
of  operations,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
although  the  James  River  was  closed  to  us,  the 
Tork  River,  with  its  tributaries,  was  still  open  as 
a  line  of  water  communication  with  the  fortress. 
The  general  plan,  therefore,  remained  undisturb- 
ed, although  less  promising  in  its  details  thui 
when  the  James  River  was  in  our  control 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  March,  information 
from  various  sources  made  it  apparent  that  the 
enemy  was  evacuating  his  positions  at  Centreville 
and  Manassas  as  well  as  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Potomac.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
were  present  when  the  most  positive  information 
reached  me,  and  I  expressed  to  them  my  inten- 
tion to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  there 
gain  the  most  authentic  information,  prior  to  de- 
termining what  course  to  pursue. 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  toward  Ricnmond 
had  been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  movement  to  the  Peninsula,  but  the  adoption 
of  this  course  immediately  on  ascertaining  that 
such  a  movement  was  intended,  while  it  relieved 
tne  from  the  results  of  the  undue  anxiety  of  my 
superiors,  and  attested  the  character  of  the  de- 
sign, was  unfortunate  in  that  the  then  altnost 
impassable  roads  between  our  position  and  theirs 
deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  for  inflicting  dam- 
age usually  afforded  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  large 
army  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  adversary. 

The  retirement  of  the  enemy  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  abandbned  positions  which  necessarily 
followed  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  troops 
to  gain  some  experience  on  the  march  and  bi- 
vouac preparatory  to  the  campaign,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  superfluous  baggt^e  and  other  **  impedi- 
ments''  which  accumulate  so  easily  around  an 
army  encamped  for  a  long  time  in  one  locality. 

A  march  to  Manassas  and  back  would  produce 
no  delay  in  embarking  for  the  Lower  Chesa- 
peake, as  the  transports  could  not  be'  ready  for 
some  time,  and  it  afforded  a  good  intermediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort 
of  the  camps  around  Washington,  and  the  rig> 
ors  of  active  operations,  besides  accomplishing 
the  important  object  of  determining  the  positions 
and  perhaps  the  future  designs  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  harass  their 
rear. 

I  therefore  issued  orders  during  the  night  of 
the  ninth  of  March  for  a  general  movement  of 
the  army  the  next  morning  toward  Centreville 
•nd  Manassas,  sending  in  advance  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Averill  with  orders  to 
reach  Manassas  if  possible,  ascertain  the  exact 
oonditioQ  of  affairs,  and  do  whatever  he  could 


to  retard  and  annoy  the  enemy  if  really  in  re- 
treat ;  at  the  same  time  I  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  d4- 
fer  the  organization  of  the  army  corps  until  the 
completion  of  the  projected  advance  upon  Ma- 
nassas, as  the  divisions  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  time.  The  Sccretarv  replied,  re- 
quiring immediate  compliance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  but  on  my  again  representing  that- 
this  would  compel  the  abandonment  or  postpone- 
ment of  the  movement  to  Manassas,  he  finally 
consented  to  its  postponement 

At  noon  on  the  tenth  of  March  the  cavalry 
advance  reached  the  enemy's  lines  at  Centreville. 
passing  through  his  recently  occupied  camps  ana 
works,  and  finding  still  burning  heaps  of  mili- 
tary stores  and  much  valuable  property. 

Immediately  after  being  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  around  Washington,  I  or- 
ganized a  secret  service  force,  under  Mr.  K  J. 
Allen,  a  very  experienced  and  efiBcient  person. 
This  force,  up  to  the  time  I  was  relieved  from 
command,  was  continually  occupied  in  procuring 
from  all  possible  sources  information  regarding 
the  strength,  positions,  and  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

All  spies,  **  contrabands,*'  deserters,  refugee^ 
and  many  prisoners  of  war,  coming  into  our  lines 
from  the  fix>nt,  were  carefully  examined,  first  by 
the  outpost  and  division  commanders,  and  then 
by  my  chief  of  staff  and  the  Provost-Marshal 
General.  Their  statements,  taken  in  writing,  and 
in  many  cases  under  oath,  from  day  to  day,  for 
a  long  period  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Ma- 
nassas, comprised  a  mass  of  evidence  which,  by 
careful  digests  and  collations,  enabled  me  to  es- 
timate with  considerable  accunu^  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  before  us.  Summaries  showing 
the  character  and  results  6f  the  labors  of  the 
secret  service  force  accompany  this  report  and 
I  refer  to  them  for  the  facts  they  contain,  and  as 
a  measure  of  the  ignorance  which  led  some  jour- 
nals at  that  time  and  persons  in  high  office  un« 
wittingly  to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  an  army« 
and  to  delude  the  country  with  quaker  gun  sto* 
ries  of  the  defences  and  gross  understatements 
of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  orders  were  issued  for  the  ex- 
amination of  persons  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  enemy: 

[ClMuIar.] 

HiADQUABTKU  AUIT  OF  TBV  POTOMAO,  ) 

WiBBDiOToy,  December  li^  1661.       ) 

The  Mi^or-General  Commanding  directs  that 
hereafter  all  deserters,  prisoners,  spies,  *^  contra- 
bands," and  all  other  persons  whatever  coming 
or  brought  within  our  lines  from  Virginia,  shall 
be  taken  immediately  to  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  division  within  whose  lines  they 
may  come  or  be  brought,  without  previous  ex- 
amination by  any  one,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  officer  commanding  the  ad- 
vance-guard to  elicit  information  regarding  his 
particular  post ;  that  the  division  commander  ex* 
amine  all  such  persons  himself,  or  delegate  such 
duty  to  a  proper  officer  of  his  staff,  and  allow  no 
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other  persons  to  hold  any  communication  with 
them ;  that  he  then  immcdfiately  send  them,  with 
a  sufficient  giiiu*d,  to  the  ptovost-marshal  in  this 
dty  for  ftirther  examination  and  safe  keeping, 
and  that  stringent  orders  be  giren  to  all  guards 
having  such  persons  in  charge  not  to  hold  any 
communication  with  them  whatever;  and  far- 
ther, that  the  information  elicited  from  such  per- 
sons shall  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Major-Genend  CommandSngf  or  to  the  chief  of 
8ta(F,  and  to  no  other  person  whatever. 

The  Major-General  Oommandingfurther  directs 
that  a  sufficient  guard  be  placed  around  every 
telegraph  station  pertuning  to  this  army,  and 
that  such  guards  be  instructed  not  to  allow  any 
person,  ekoept  ^e  regular  telegraph  cotps,  gen- 
eral officers,  and  sudi  staff-officers  as  may  be 
authorised  by  their  chief,  to  enter  or  loiter  around 
said  stations  within  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the 
telegraph  ihstruments. 

By  command  of  Major-General  McOLBLLAir« 

S.  Williams, 
AirfBtaai  AcQauat-OcncraL 

Bbaikivakrrs  Aninr  or  m  PonWiio,  \ 
General  Order  No.  27. 

All  deserters  from  the  enemy,  prisoners,  and 
other  persons  coming  within  our  lines,  will  be 
taken  at  j;moe  to  the  provost-marshal  of  the  near- 
est division,  who  will  examine  them  in  presence 
of  the  division  commander  or  an  officer  of  his 
Btaflf  designated  for  the  purpose.  This  examina* 
tion  will  only  refer  to  such  information  as  may 
otfect  the  division  and  those  near  it^  espeoially 
those  remote  from  general  headquarters. 

As  soon  as  this  examination  is  completed — 
and  it  must  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible — ^the 
person  will  be  sent^  under  proper  guard,  to  the 
rrovost-Marshal  General,  with  a  statement  of 
his  replies  to  the  questions  asked.  Upon  receiv* 
ing  him,  the  Provost-Marshal  Creneral  will  at  once 
send  him,  with  his  statement^  to  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  who  will  cause  the 
necessary  examination  to  be  made.  The  Pro- 
vost-Marshal General  will  have  the  custody  of  all 
such  persons.  Division  commanders  will  at  once 
communicate  to  other  division  commanders  all 
information  thus  obtained  which  affects  them. 

By  command  of  Major-General  McCLkLLAN. 

S.  Williams, 
AaslsUat  A4|dtaal-Q«BeraL 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  the  divi- 
sion commanders  were  instructed,  whenever  they 
desired  to  send  out  scouts  toward  the  enemy,  to 
make  known  the  object  at  headquarters,  in  order 
that  I  might  determine  whether  we  had  the  in- 
formation it  was  proposed  to  obtain,  and  that  I 
might  give  the  necessary  orders  to  other  com- 
manders, so  that  the  scouts  should  not  be  mo- 
lested by  the  guards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  secret  service  corps,  dated  March  eighth, 
that  the  forces  of  the  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac, 
at  Uiat  date,  were  as  follows : 


At  ManasfoiB,  Centreville,  Bull  Run,  Upper 
Oocoquan,  and  vicinity,  eighty  thousand  men ;  at 
Brooks's  Station^  Dumfries,  Lower  Ocooquan,  and 
vicinity,  eighteen  thousand  men ;  at  Leesbui^ 
and  vicinity,  four  thousand  five  hundred  men; 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  thirteen  thousand  men. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  Hioosaud  five  hundred 
men. 

About  three  hundred  field  guns  ahd  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  sj^^e-guns  were  wi^  the 
rebel  army  in  fttmt  t>f  Washington.  The  report 
made  on  the  seventeentii  of  March,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Manassas  and  Centreville,  oonx>bo- 
rates  the  statements  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  eighth^  and  is  fortified  by  the  affidavits  of 
several  railroad  engineers,  constructors,  baggage* 
masters,  eta,  whose  opportunities  for  foaning 
correct  estimates  were  unusually  good.  These 
affidavits  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  re 
ports  of  the  chief  of  the  secret  service  corps. 

A  reconnoissance  of  the  worlcs  at  Centreville 
made  by  Lieutenant  MeAli^w,  UnitBd  States 
engineers,  on  Mardi  fouiteenth,  1862,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  those  at  Manassas;  made  by^a  party  of  the 
.United  States  coast  survey,  in  April,  1862,  con- 
firmed also  my  conclusions  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  defences.  Those  at  Centreville  con- 
sisted of  two  lines,  one  fkcing  east  and  the  otiier 
north.  The  former  consisted  of  seven  works, 
namely,  one  bastion  fort,  two  redoubts,  two 
lunettes,  and  two  batteries;  all  containing  em- 
brasures for  forty  guns,  and  connected  by  in- 
fimtry  parapets  and  double  caponidres.  It  ex- 
tended along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  frt>m  its  junction  with  the  north* 
em  fi*ontto  ground  thiddy  wooded  and  impass- 
able to  an  attacking  column. 

The  hordiem  front  extended  about  one  and 
one  fourtii  mile  to  Great  Rocky  Run,  and  thence 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  fiirther  to  thickly  wooded, 
impassable  ground  in  the  valley  of  Cub  Run.  It 
consisted  of  six  lunettes  and  batteries  with  em* 
brasures  for  thirty-one  guns,  connected  by  an 
infantry  parapet  in  the  fonn  of  a  cremaiU^  line 
with  redans.  At  the  town  of  Centreville^  on  a 
high  hill  oommatading  the  rear  of  all  the  works 
within  range,  was  a  latge  hexagonal  redoubt 
with  ten  embrasures. 

Manassas  Station  was  defended  in  all  direc- 
tions by  a  system  of  detached  wv>Tka,  with  plat- 
forms for  heavy  guns  arranged  for  marine  car- 
riages, and  often  connected  by  infantry  parapets. 
This  system  was  rendered  complete  by  a  very 
large  work,  with  sixteen  embrasures,  which  com- 
manded the  highest  of  the  other  works  by  about 
fifty  feet 

Sketches  of  the  reconnoissances  above  referred 
to  will  be  found  among  the  maps  appended  to 
this  report 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  positions  se- 
lected by  the  enemy  at  Centreville  and  Manas- 
sas were  naturally  very  strong,  with  impkssable 
streams  and  broken  ground,  affording  ample  pro- 
tection for  their  flanks,  and  that  strong  lines  of 
intrenchments  swept  all  the  available  approaches. 

Although  the  history  of  every  former  war  bat 
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ooRclttsiTely  shown  thb  great  advaht&g^s  which 
are  possessed  by  an  army  acting  on  the  def^iksive 
and  occupying  strong  positions^  defended  *  by 
heavy  earthworks;  yet,  at  the  commtocenient 
of  this  war,  but  few  civilians  in  our  country, 
and,  indeed,  not  all  military  men  of  rank^  had  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  fact 

New  levief)  that  have  never  been  in  battle  can* 
not  be  expected  to  advance  without  cover  under 
the  murderous  fir^  frOm  such  defences,  and  carry 
them  by  assault-  TUs  is  work  in  which  veteran 
troops  firequently  falter  and  arc  repulsed  with' 
loss.  That  an  assault  of  the*  enemy's  position  in 
front  of  Washington,  with  the  no  w 'troops 'com- 
pOBiDg  the  army  of  the  PotomaO,  during  the  win* 
t«r  of  1861-62,  would  have  resulted  in'  defeat 
and  demoralisation^  waft  too  pH)bablei 

The  same  army,  though  inured  to  waf  in  mahy' 
battles,  hard  fought  and  bravely,  won,  has  twioe^ 
under  other  gcnmls,  suffered  such  disasteni  as 
it  was  no  exoess  of  prtidetioetthen  to  aroid;  My 
letter  to  the  Secretavy  of  War,  dated  FhbrtM^ 
third,  1862,  and  given  above,  expressed  the  opin- 
lonthalthemovraient  to  the  Peninsula  would  com- 
pti  the  enemy  to  retire  firom'his  pontloitat  Mia- 
nasaasmnd  free  Wai^ington  from  cuBger.  WhMi 
the'  enemy  first  learned  of  that  plan,  the^  did 
thus  evacuate  Manassas.  Durine  tiie  Penmsula 
campaign,  as  at  no  former  period^  Northern  Yn^ 
ginia  was -completely  in  out  possessioA,  a6d  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  The  grbond  so  gained  was  not  lost, 
nor  Washington  again  put  in  danger,  until  the 
enemy  learned  of  the  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  Peninsula,  sent  to  me  at  Harrison's  Bar, 
and  were  again  left  fr^ee  to  advance  northward 
and  menace  the*  national  capital.  Perhaps  no 
one  now  doubta  that  the  best  defence  of  Wafth^ 
ington  is  a  Peninsula  attack  on  Richmond. 

My  order  for  the  organization  of  the  army 
corps  was  issued  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  \  at 
has  been  given  above. 

While  at  Fairfax  Court-House  on  March 
twelfth,  I  was  informed  through  the  telegraph, 
by  a  member  of  my  stafl^  that  the  following 
document  had  appeared  in  the  IfatiorUil  InUlli- 
gencer  of  that  morning : 

[Prefldenrs  Wiur  Order  No.  8.] 

EZIOUTITa  Mmwioii.         J ' 
WAflBnoioif,  March  U,  1809. ) 

Major-General  McClellan  having  personally 
taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  other  military  depart- 
ments, he  retaining  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  further^  That  the  departments  now 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Hal- 
leck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of  that 
under  General  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  nortii  and 
Bouth  line  indefinitely  drawn  through  Rnoxville, 
Tennessee,  be  consolidated  i|pd  designated  the 
department  of  the  Mississippi;  and  that,  until 
otnerwise  ordered,  Major-General  Halleck  have 
command  of  said  deportment 
S:  D.  85. 


Ordered  ab^.  That' this  cbuntrj-  west  of  the 
department  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  do' 
partment -of  the  Mississippi  be  a  military  depart- 
ment, to  be  carted  the  Mountain  department,  and 
that  the  same  be  cdmmand^  hy.  Migor-Gaieraf 
Fremont. 

That  all  the  commander^  of  departments^  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them,  respectively' 
report  severally  and  dh-eetfy  to -tike -Sectary  of 
War,  and  that  pf  ompt,  full,  and  fi^uent  reports 
Wlli  bid  expected  of  ul  and  each  of  them. 

AbAAhaic  Lutgoln:' 

Though  unawaiv  of  thid  Pk^^dent's  iutentfon 
t6  remove' me' tlhm  the  position  of  Getibraliil- 
Ohief.  I  chetffiilly  aebeded  to  the  disposition  he' 
saw  ^t  to  make  of  my.  service^  ahd  sO  informed 
him  m  atiote  on  the  twelMi  of 'Mihsh,  in  which' 
oeeur  thbsewords : 

"I  'brieve  I  said  to  yott'  sMe  wMd?  sfbce,'  in 
comieetibnw^' some  western  mattets,' thiit  no 
feeling  of  self-interest  or  ambition  should  ever^ 

fr^eutnie'from  d<yvotiii^mjrs61f  to  the  service. 
att^glad  to'fafe^ne  the'  opportutilt^  to  prbve  it, 
aad^  ybw  will  find-  tlMt^  under  preeetft  -  circ«imv 
stance,  lehell  work^jtk8t«««hMrthlly'as  before 
and  that  no  oonsidefUtioti'  of' s^  will  in  anjr* 
mMinirliiterfere*With  the'  dflMshorge  of  my  pub- 
lic duties.  Again  thimking  you  for  the  official 
and  p^raoual  kindness  you  hate^iso^fteiii  erinced 
toward  me^  I  am^"  etc,  etc. 

On  the  fourteenth  lAu^h  ft-reeefin^ssance  of 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  with  some  iufthtry,  under ' 
command  of  General -Stoneman,  was  sent  along 
the  Orange  attd  Alexandria  Railroad  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible, 
force  his  rear  aerosd  the  Itiippshannodcj  but  the 
reads  were  in  sudi  Condition  that,  finding  it  im* 
possible  to  subnst  his  men,  General  Stoneman 
was  forced  to  return  after  readiing  Cedar  Run. 

The  following  despatch  from  hini  recites  the  ^ 
result-  of  thie-expedition : 

Mto«hl6,18e9.     f 

;  We  arrived  here  last  evening  about  dark.  We 
got  corn  for  horses ;  no  provisions  for  men.  Bull 
Kun  too  high  to  cros&  Had  we  staid  an  hour 
longer  we  should  not  have  got  hereto-day,  owing 
to  &e  high  water  in  the  streams.  Felt  the  ene- 
^y  cautiously,  and  found  him  in  force  at  Warren- 
ion  Junction.  Saw  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
three  bodies  of  infantry  on  the  other  side  of  Ce- 
dar Run.  Had  we  crossed,  sbocdd  not  have  been 
able  to  get  back  for  high  water.  Had  three  men 
of  Fifth  cavalry  hit  driving  in  enemy's  pick- 
ets ;  one  slightly  wounded  in  the  h€»d.  Enemy 
acted  confidently,  and  followed  us  some  way 
back  on  the  road,  but  did  not  molest  us  in  any 
way.  Enemy's,  force  consisted  of  Stuart's  and 
Ewell's  cavalry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some 
infantry.  Railroad  bridges  all  burned  down  up 
to  Witrrenton  Junction  ;  still  entire  beyond,  but 
all  in  readiness  to  burn  at  a  moment's  warning, 
having  dry  wood  piled  upon  thorn.  Heard  cars 
running  during  night  before  last ;  probably  bring* 
ing  up  troops  from  Rappahannock.    Heard  of  two 
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r^ments  of  infantiy  at  Warrentoki  engaged  in 
impressing  the  militia  and  securing  forage.  Heard 
of  a  large  force  of  infantry  this  side  of  Kappahan- 
nock  River,  having  come  up  to  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion from  Acquia  Creek  day  before  yesterday. 
Bridges  all  desti'oyed  this  side  of  Broad  Run. 
The  aids  who  take  this  will  give  you  further  par- 
ticulars. 

Very  respectfully,  etc, 

George  Stonxman,« 

firlgadl«r-Q«D«nd  Oomnumdliig. 

Colonel  CoLBURN. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  was,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  March,  moved  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  to  be  embarked,  leaving  a  part  of 
General  Sumner^s  corps  at  Manassas  until  other 
troops  could  be  sent  to  relieve  it  Before  it  was 
withdrawn  a  strong  reconnoissance,  under  Gen* 
eral  Howard,  was  sent  toward  the  Rappahannock, 
the  result  of  which  appears  in  the  following  des- 
patch: 

WABsnRot  Jmrarnir,  Ifareh  99,  ISM. 

Express  iust  received  from  General  Howard. 
He  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Rappahannock 
bridge,  and  is  now  in  camp  on  this  bank  of  and 
near  the  Rappahannock  River. 

The  enemy  blew  up  the  bridge  in  his  retreat 

There  was  skirmishing  during  the  march,  and  a 

few  shots  exchanged  bv  the  artillery,  without 

any  loss  on  our  part     Their  loss,  if  any,  is  not 

known.   General  Howard  will  return  totiiiscamp 

to-morrow  morning. 

£.  y.  SUXVRR, 

Brlg*dl«r«CkiienL 

General  S.  Williams. 

The  line  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad  was  thus  left  reasonably  secure  from 
menace  by  any  considerable  body  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March  a  council  of  war  was 
assembled  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  to  discuss  the 
military  status.  The  President's  Order  Number 
Three,  of  March  eighth,  was  considered.  The 
following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  council : 

HaADQOimTna  Amrr  or  tbi  Potomac.        ) 
FAiarAX  OovKT-HoDU,  March  18,  iMl  f 

A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army 
corps,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, were  of  the  opinion — 

I.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Ma- 
nassas to  Gordonsville,  behind  the  Rappahannock 
and  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals  com- 
manding army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  car- 
ried on  will  be  best  undertaken  from  Old  Point 
Comfort,  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers : 

Ist  That  the  enemy*s  yessel,  Merrimac,  can  be 
neutralized. 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufiBcient 
for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to  its  new 
base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria 
to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

8d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to 
silence,  or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  battles 
on  the  York  River. 


•ith.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington 
shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  seclI^ 
ity  for  its  safety  from  menace.     (Unanimous.) 

II.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should 
then  be  moved  against  the  enemy,  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  the  means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repair- 
ing railroads,  and  stocking  them  with  materials 
sufficient  for  supplying  the  army,  should  at 
once  be  collected,  for  both  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria and  Acquia  and  Richmond  Railroads 
(Unanimous.) 

N.  B.— That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac  fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on  the 
left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  frt>nt  of  the 
Yimnia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  would 
suffice.  (Keyes,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.) 
A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  ^^  would  suffice.    (Sumner.) 

This  was  assented  to  bymyself,  and  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  War  Department  The 
following  reply  was  received  the  same  day : 

Wab  DBrAmmr,  March  18,  IMl 
The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of 
operations  agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to  &6 
same,  but  gives  the  following  directionB  as  to  its 
execution : 

1.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as 
shall  make  it  entirely  certain  that  the  enemy  shall 
not  repossess  himself  pf  that  position  and  line  of 
communication. 

I.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 
.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the 
Potomac,  choosing  a  new  base  at  Fortress  Moo- 
roe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there,  or,  at 
all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at 
once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some  route. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secreter  J  of  War. 

Major-General  George  B.  McClellan. 

My  preparations  were  at  once  begun  in  accord* 
ance  with  these  directions,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March  the  following  instructions  were  sent  to 
Generals  Banks  and  Wads  worth : 

HiAoquABTSU  Amur  or  thb  Poicwao,  ( 

March  IS,  1808.     f 

Sir  :  You  will  post  your  command  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Manassas,  intrench  yourself  strongly,  and 
throw  cavalry  pickets  well  out  to  the  fi>ont 

Your  first  care  will  be  the  rebuilding  of  the 
railway  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and  to 
Strasburgh,  in  order  to  open  your  communica- 
tions with  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  As 
soon  as  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway  is  in  running 
order,  intrench  a  brigade  of  infantry,  say  four  re- 
giments, with  two  batteries,  at  or  near  the  point 
where  the  railway  crosses  the  Shenandoah.  Some- 
thing like  two  regiments  of  cavalry  should  be  left 
in  that  vicinity  to  occupy  Winchester  and  thor- 
oughly scour  the  country  south  of  the  railway  and 
ujp  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  as  well  as  through 
dnester  Gkp,  which  jnight  perhaps  be  advanta- 
geously occupied  by  adetachment  of  infantry,  well 
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intrenched.  Block-houses  should  be  built  at  all 
the  railway  bridges.  Occupy  by  grand  guards 
Warren  ton  Junction  and  Warren  ton  itself,  and 
also  some  little  more  advanced  point  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad,  as  soon  as  the  raihv:^ 
bridge  is  repaired. 

Great  activity  should  be  observed  hr  the  cav- 
alry. Besides  the  two  regiments  at  Manassas, 
another  regiment  of  cavaliy  will  be  at  your  dis- 
posal, to  scout  toward  the  Occoquan,  and  proba- 
bly a  fourth  toward  Leesburgh. 

To  recapitulate,  the  most  important  points 
which  should  engage  your  attention  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  strong  force,  well  intrenched,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Manassas,  perhaps  even  Gentreville, 
and  another  force,  (a  brigade,)  also  well  intrench- 
ed, near  Strasbui^h. 

2.  Block-houses  at  the  railway  bridges. 

3.  Constant  employment  of  the  caviury  well  to 
the  front 

4.  Grand  guards  at  Warrenton  Junction  and 
in  advance,  as  far  as  the  Rappahannock,  if  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Gieat  care  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  full  and 
early  information  as  to  the  enemy. 

6.  The  general  object  is  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  and  Wi^hington. 

The  above  is  communicated  by  command  of 
Miyor-General  McClellan. 

S.  Williams, 

Aitiitant  AdJutantrGtneraL 

Major-General  N.  P.  Banks, 

OomniaBdlng  Fifth  Oorpt,  Arm/  of  the  Potomac 

HxAOQUABnu  Aaiir  or  tbi  Potoiuc, ) 
Mmroh  IS,  1862.  f 

Sib  :  The  command  to  which  you  have  been 
assigned,  by  instructions  of  the  President,  as 
Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
embraces  the  geographical  limits  of  the  District, 
and  will  also  include  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the 
defensive  works  south  of  the  Potomac,  from  the 
Occoquan  to  Difficult  Creek,  and  the  post  of 
Fort  Washington. 

I  inclose  a  list  of  the  troops  and  of  the  de- 
fences embraced  in  these  limits. 

General  Banks  will  command  at  Manassas 
Junction,  wiUi  the  divisions  of  Williams  and 
Shields,  composing  the  Fifth  corps,  but  you 
should,  nevertheless,  exercise  vigilance  in  your 
Iront,  carefully  guard  the  approaches  in  that 
quarter,  and  maintaia  the  duties  of  advanced- 
guards.  You  will  use  the  same  precautions  on 
either  flank. 

All  troops  not  actually  needed  for  the  police 
of  Washington  and  G^rgetown,  for  the  garri- 
flons  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  for  other  indi- 
cated special  duties,  should  be  moved  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  centre  of  your  front  you  should  post  the 
main  body  of  your  troops,  and  proper  propor- 
tions at  suitable  distances  toward  your  right  and 
left  flanks.  Careful  patrols  will  be  made,  in-  oi^ 
der  thoroughly  to  scour  the  country  in  front, 
from  right  to  left. 

It  is  specially  enjoined  upon  you  to  maintain 


the  forts  and  their  armaments  in  the  best  possi- 
ble order,  to  look  carefully  to  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  their  garrisons^  as  well  as  all  other 
troops  under  your  command,  and,  by  frequent 
and  rigM  inspections,  to  insure  the  attainment 
of  these  ends. 

The  care  of  the  railways,  canals,  depots, 
bridges,  and  ferries  within  the  above-named  lim- 
its, will  devolve  upon  you,  and  you  are  to  insure 
their  security  and  provide  for  their  protection  by 
every  means  in  your  power.  You  will  also  pro- 
tect the  depots  of  the  public  stores  and  the 
transit  of  stores  to  troops  in  active  service. 

By  means  of  patrols  you  will  thoroughly  scour 
the  neighboring  country,  south  of  the  Eastern 
Branch,  and  also  on  your  right,  and  you  will  use 
every  possible  precaution  to  intercept  mails, 
goods,  and  persona  passing  unauthorixed  to  the 
enemy's  lines. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  good  order  with- 
in your  limits,  and  especially  in  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 

You  will  forward  and  facilitate  the  movement 
of  all  troops  destined  for  the  active  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  the  transit 
of  detachments  to  their  proper  regiments  and 
corps. 

The  charge  of  the  new  troops  arriving  in 
Washington,  and  of  all  troops  temporarily  there, 
will  devolve  upon  you.  You  will  form  th6m  into 
provisional  brigades,  promote  their  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  facilitate  their  equipment. 
Report  all  arrivals  of  troops,  their  strength,  com- 
position, and  equipment,  oy  every  opportunity. 

Besides  the  regular  reports  and  returns,  which 
you  will  be  required  to  render  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army,  you  will  make  to  these 
headquarters  a  consolidated  report  of  your  com- 
mand, every  Sunday  morning,  and  monthly  re- 
turns on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

The  foregoing  instructions  are  communicated 
by  command  of  Major-General  McClellan. 

S.  WlLLIAXS, 
AaaUtaat  AcUatant-OeoeraL 

Brigadier-General  J.  S.  Wadswobth, 

Military  QoTeraor  of  the  District  of  Goiambla. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  expressed  a  desire 
that  I  should  communicate  to  the  War  Depart 
ment  my  designs  with  r^ard  to  the  employment 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  an  offidal  form. 
I  submitted,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  the  fol 
lowing : 

HBADQtTAamifi  A»MT  or  run  Potomac.        ) 
TBnUMioiL  Bbmoiabt,  Va.,  March  19,  IMS.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
notes  on  the  proposed  operations  of  the  active 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

The  proposed  plan  of  campaign  is  to  assume 
Fort  Monroe  as  the  first  base  of  operations,  tak- 
ing the  line  of  Yorktown  and  West-Point  upon 
Richmond  as  the  line  of  operations,  Richmond 
being  the  objective  point.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  fall  of  Richmond  involves  that  of  Norfolk 
and  the  whole  of  Virginia ;  also,  that  we  shall 
fight  a  decisive  battle  between  West-Point  and 
Richmond,  to  give  which  battle  the  rebels  will 
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concentrate  all  their. available  fbrces,  under8tan4- 
ing,  as  thej  will,  that  it  involves  the  fate  of  their 
cause.     It  therefore  follows — 

1st  That  we  should  collect  all  our  available 
forces  and  operate  upon  adjacent  lines>  maintainr 
ing  perfect  communication  between  our  coluipns. 

2d.  That  no  time  should  be  lost  in  reaching 
the  field  of  brittle. 

The  advantages  of  the  peninsula  between.  York 
an4  James .  rivers  are  too  obvious  to  need  ex- 
planation ;  it  is  also  clear  that  West-Point  8h9uld 
as  soon  as. possible  be  reached,  and  used  as  our 
main  dei)ot,  that  we  may  have  the  shortest  line 
of  land  transportation  for  our  supplieSt  '^ '  ^^ 
use  of  the  York  River, 

There,4^r9,two  methods  of  reaching  this  point-r 

Ist  B J  moving  directly  from  Fort  Monroe  as 
a  bi^se,  and  trusting  to  the  roads  for  our  sup- 
plies, at  the  same  time  landing  a  strong  corps  as 
near  Yorktovrn  as  possible,  in  order  to  turn  the 
rebel  lines  of  defence  south  of  YorktowTi »  then 
to  reduce  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  by  a  siege, 
in  aU  probf^bilitgr  involving  a  d^lay  of  weeks  per- 
haps. 

2d.  To, make  a.  combined  jiaval  and  land  at^ 
tack  upqn  Yprktoivn,  the  first  ol^ect  of  the  cam- 
paign. This  leads  to  the  most  rapid  and  decisive 
results.  To  accomplish  this,  the  nayy  should  at 
once  concentrate  upon  the,  York  River  all  their, 
available.  an4  most •  powerful  batteries:  its  ^  re- 
duction shQuld  not  in  that  case  require  many, 
hours.  A  strong  corps  woul4  be  pushed  up  the 
York,  under  cover  of  the  navy,  directly  upon 
West-Point|  imn^ediately  upon  the  fall  of  York* 
town,  and  we  coul4  at  once  establish  our  new 
base  of  operations  a^  a  distance  of  some  twenty- 
five  miles  fi'^m  Richmond,  with  every  facility  for 
developing,  and  bringing  into  play  the  whole  of 
our  available  forpe  on,  either. or  jboth  banks  of. 
the  James. 

It  13  impossible  to  ut^  too  strongly  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of .  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
navy  as  a  part  of  this  programme.  Without  it 
the  operations  may  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks, 
and  we  may  be  forced  to  carry  in  front  several 
strong  positions  which  by  their  aid  could  be  tum- 
e4  without^  serious  loss  of  either  time  or  men* 

It  is  also  of  first  importance  to  bear .  in  mind 
the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  the  capture  of 
Richmond  necessarily  involves  the  prompt  fall  of 
Norfolk,  while  an  operation  against  Norfolk,  if 
successful,  as  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
facilitates  th^  reduction  of  Richmond  merely  oy 
the  demoralization  of  the  rebel  troops  involved, 
and  that  after  the  fall  of  Norfolk  we  should  be 
obliged  to  undertake  the  capture  of  Richmond  by 
the  same  means  which  would  have  accomplished 
it  in  the  beginning,  having  meanwhile  afforded 
the  rebels  ample  time  to  perfect  their  defensive 
arrangements,  for  they  would  well  know,  from 
the  moment  the  army  of  the  Potomac  changed  its 
base  to  Fort  Monroe,  that  Richmond  must  be  its 
ultimate  object 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  that, 
for  the  prpinpt  success  of  this  campaign,  it  is  ab- 
loltttely  ,neice9sary .  that  the  navy  should  at  once 


throw  its  whole  available  force,  its  most  powerful 
vessels,  against  Yorktown.  There,  is  the  most* 
important  pQint — there  the  knot  to  be  cut  A  a 
immediate  decision  upon  the .  subject-master  of- 
this  communication  is  highly  d^sirabli^  and  s^ms 
called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  opcasion. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant^ Qeobos^^B^  McQlibl&ax, 

■   Hon.  fi.  M.  Stantow, 

Becretarj  of  Wjpff. 

I  In  the  mean  time  thie. troops  destined  to.  form 
the  active  army,  were  collected  in  camps,  conve- 
liient  to  the  points  of  embarkation,  and  every 
t)repanition  made  to  embark  them,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  when  the^trai^ports  were  ready. 

A  few .  days  before,  sailing  for .  Fort  Monroe, 
while  still  encamped  near  Alexandria,  I  met  the 
President,  by  appointment,  on  a  steamer.  He 
there  informed  me  that  he  hi^d  been  strongly 
pressed  to  take  General  Blenker^s  division  fi^m 
my  command  and  give,  it  to  Qener^  Fremont 
His  Excellency  was  good  .enough  to  surest  sever 
ral  reasons  for  not  taking  Blenker's  division  £pom 
me^  I  assented  to  the  force  of  hia  suggestions, 
and  was  extremely  gratified  by  his  decision  to 
allow  the  division  to  remain  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  therefore  with  svurprise  that  I 
receiired,  on  the  thirty-first,,  the. folio  wing  note : 

WiJHDiOTOK,  March  81,  ISO.     ) 

Mr  Dear  Sir  :  This  iQoming  I  felt  constrained 
to  order  Blenker*s  division  to  Fremont,  and  I 
write  this  to  assure  you  that  I  did  so  with  great 
pain,,  understanding  that  you  would  wish  it  other- 
wise. If  ypu  could  know  the  full  pressure  of  the 
case,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  justify  it, 
even,  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the 
Coiqmander-in-Chief  may  order  what  he  pleases. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A*  LxHOOIiB. 

Major-General  McOlelIiAK^ 

To  this  I  replied,  in  substance,,  that  I  rsgreted 
the  order,  and  could  ill  afford  to  lose  ten  thou- 
sand troops  which  hud  been,  counted  upon  in 
forming  my  plan  of  campaign,  but  as  there  was 
no  remedv,  I  would  yield,  and  do  the  best  I  could 
without  them.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Pres* 
ident  a  few  hours  afterwArd  I  repeated  verbally 
the  same  thing,  and  expressed  my  regret  that 
Blenker*s  division  had  been  given  to  Genei^ 
Fremont  from  any  pressure  other  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  national  exigency.  I  was  par** 
tially  relieved,  however,  by  the  President's  posi- 
tive, and  emphatic  assurance  that  I  might  be 
confident  that  no  more  troops  beyond  these  ten 
thousand  should  in  any  event  be  taken  from  me, 
or  in  any  way  detached  from  my  command. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  by 
the  enemy,  Jackson  was  at  Winchester,  our  forces 
occupying  Gharlestown,  and  Shields^s  reaching 
Bunker  Bill  on  the  eleventh.  On  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth,  a  brigade  of  General  Banks*s  troopSi 
under  General  Hamilton,  entered  Winchester,  the 
enemy  having  lefi  at  five  o*clodc  th^  evoiurg  be- 
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fere,  his  rear-guard  of  cavalry  leaving  an  hoiir 
before  our  adrance  entered  the  place.  The  ene- 
my having  made  his  preparations  for  evacuation 
some  days  before,  it  was  not  possible  to  intercebt 
his  retreat  On  the  thirteenth  the  mass  of  Banks  s 
corps  was  concentrated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Winchester,  tiie  enemy  being  in  the  rear  of 
Btrasburgh. 

On  the  nineteenth '  General  Shields  occupied 
Btrasburgh,  driving  the  enemy  twenty  miles  south 
to  Mount  Jackson. 

On  the  twentieth  the  first  division  of  Banks's 
corps  commenced  its  movement  toward  Manassas, 
in  compliance  with  my  letter  of  instructions  of 
the  sixteenth. 

Jackson  probably  received  information  of  this 
movement,  and  isupposed  that  no  force  of  any 
consequence  was  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Winches- 
ter, and  upon  the  fklling  back  of  Shields  to  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  Jackson  in  pur- 
suit, the  latter  promptly  followed,  whereupon 
ensued  a  skirmish  on  the  twenty-second,  in  which 
Genend  Shields  was  wounded^  and  an  afikir  ^t 
Winchester  on  the  twenty-thira  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  Jackson,  who  was  pursued  as  rapidly 
as  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  snpi^lies  permitted.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  full  repmis  of  the  battle  of  Winchester 
were  forwarded  direct  to  the  War  Department 
by  General  Banks. 

It  being  now  clear  that  the  enemy  had  no  in- 
tention of  returning  by  the  Manassas  rbute,  the 
foilowine  letter  of  April  first  was  written  to  Gen- 
eral Banks: 

BlAOQVAHTIltS  AXMT  OT  Tn  PofWUkO,  \ 

Off  BOAAD  TBI  OoioiODdini,  April  1, 1808.     f 

Genbral  :  The  change  in  afiairs  in  the  valley 
of  the  ShenAndoah  has  rendered  necessary  a  cor- 
responding departure,  temporarily  at  least,  ihim 
the  plan  we  dome  days  since  agreed  upon. 

In  my  arrattgements  I  assume  that  you  have 
with  you  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  dnve  Jack- 
son before  you,  provided  he  is  not  reinforced 
largely.  I  also  assume  that  you  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  detach  any  thing  toward  Manassas 
for  some  days,  probably  not  until  the  operations 
bf  the  main  army  have  drawn  all  the  rebel  force 
toward  Richmond. 

You  are  aware  that  General  Sumner  has  for 
some  days  been  at  Manassas  Junction  with  two 
divisions  of  infiintry,  six  batteries,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  that  a  reconnoissance  to 
*the  Rappahannock  forced  the  enemy  to  destroy 
the  railway  bridge  at  Rappahannock  Station,  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandrhi  Railroad.  Since  that 
time  our  cavalry  have  found  nothing  on  this 
side  the  Rappahannock  in  that  direction,  and  it 
aeems  dear  tnat  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  liny 
return  of  the  rebels  in  that  ouarter.  Their  move- 
ments near  Fredericksburgh  also  indicate  a  final 
abandonment  of  that  neighborhood.  I  doubt 
whether  Johnston  will  now  re€nforce  Jackson 
with  a  view  of  offbnsive  operations.  1?he  time 
is  probably  passed  when  ^e  coold  have  gained 
any  thing  by  doing  so.  I  have  ordered  in  one  of 
guomer's  divisions  (that  of  Richardson,  late  Sum- 


mer's) to  Alexandria  for  embarkation,  klenkci^'s 
has  been  detached  fi'om  the  army  of  the  Pot6attio 
and  ordered  to  r^p6rt  to  General  Fremont 

Abercrombie  is  probably  at  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion to-day.    Geary  Is  at  White  Plains. 

Two  regiments  of  Rivalry  have  been  ordered 
oiit,  and  are  now  on  the  Vay  to  relieve  the  two 
regiments  Of  Sumner. 

Tour  thousand  infantry  and  one  battery  leave 
Washington  at  ohce  for  Manassas.  Some  threo 
thousand  more  will  move  in  one  or  two  days,  and 
soon  after  some  three  thousand  additional 

I  will  order  Blcnker  to  tnarch  on  Strasburgh 
and  to  report  to  you  for  terap6rary  dutV,  so  that 
should  you  find  a  Ifii^e  force  In  yoiir  m>nt  you 
Can  avail  yourself  of  hfs  aid  as  soon  as  {>osSible. 
Please  direct  him  to  Wlttchester,  thence  to  report 
to  the  Adjutant-General  oi  the  army  for  orders ; 
biit  kedp  him  until  you  afe  sdre  what  you  havie 
in  front 

In  regard  to  your  own  movements,  tbe  most 
important  thing  at  present  is  to  throw'  Jackson 
well  back,  and  then  to  assume  such  a  position  as 
;to  enable  you  to  prevent  his  return.  As  soon  as 
the  railway  communications  are  reestablished  it 
win  be  probably  important  and  advisable  to  move 
on  Staunton,  but  this  Would  require  secure  com- 
munications, and  a  force  of  from  twenty-five 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  for  active  operations. 
It  should  also  be  nearly  coincident  with  my  own 
move  on  Richmond,  at  all  events  not  so  long  be- 
fore it  as  to  •enable  the  rebels  to  concentrate  on 
you,  and  then  return  on  me.  I  fear  that  you 
cannot  be  ready  in  time,  although  it  may  come  in 
very  well  with  a  force  less  than  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, after  the  main  battle  near  Richmond. 
When  General  Sumner  leaves  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion, General  Abercrombie  will  be  placed  in  im- 
mediate command  of  Manassas  and  Warrenton 
Junction,  under  your  general  orders.  IPIease  in- 
form xhe  frequently  by  telegraph  and  otherwise 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  your  front 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

GJBOROis  B.  McCLfiLLAlTy 

Major-General  N.  P.  Banks, 

CDmnumding  Fifth  Oohm. 

P.  S. — From  what  I  have  just  learned,  it  would 
seem  that  the  regiments  of  cavalry  intended  for 
Warrenton  Junction  have  gone  to  Harpek>'s  Ferry. 
Of  the  four  additional  regiments  placed  under., 
your  orders,  two  should  as  promptly  as  possible 
move  by  the  shortest  route  dn  Warrenton  Juno 
tioiu 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, George  B.McOl'Kllan, 

Uajor-O'enend  OomnteodlBC. 

This  letter  heeds  no  further  explanation  than 
to  say  that  it  iras  my  intention,  hsA  the  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter  remained  under  my  charge, 
either  to  have  resumed  the .  defensive  position 
marked  out  in  the  letter  of  March  sixteenth,  or 
to  have  advanced  General  Banks  upon  Staunton 
as  might  in  the  progress  of  events  seem  advisable. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  I  wrote  tha 
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preceding  and  following  letters  of  April  first  I 
fiad  no  expectation  of  being  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, the  President's  War  Order  No.  3  giving  no  in- 
timation of  such  an  intention,  and  that  so  far  as 
reference  was  made  to  final  operations  after  driv- 
ing Jackson  back  and  taking  such  a  position  as 
to  prevent  his  return,  no  positive  orders  were 
given  in  the  letter,  the  matter  being  lefl  for  future 
consideration,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  a 
decision. 

From  the  following  letter  to  the  Adjutant-Qen- 
eral,  dated  April  first,  1862,  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  left  for  the  defence  of  the  national  capital  and 
its  approaches,  when  I  sailed  for  the  Peninsula, 
seventy-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifly-siz 
men,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  including  the  thirty-two  pieces  in  Wash- 
ington idluded  to,  but  not  enumerated  in  my  let- 
ter to  the  Adjutant-Greneral.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  I  recommended  other  available  troops  in  New- 
Tork  (more  than  four  thousand)  to  be  at  once 
ordered  forward  to  reenforce  them. 

HlADQITAR-mil  AbXT  Of  TBI  POTOMAO,  ) 

Stiamkk  Ck)XifODOft«,  April  1, 1868.     f 

General  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay 
the  following  communication  before  tne  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

The  approximate  numbers  and  positions  of  the 
troo{>s  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  Potomac  are  as 
follows : 

General  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the  railroads 
inder  his  charge,  sufficient  to  give  him  five  thou- 
sand for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  available  for 
the  Eastern  shore,  Annapolis,  etc.  Fort  Delaware 
is  very  well  garrisoned  oy  about  four  hundred 
men. 

The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington 
amount  to  ten  thousand  six  hundred  men ;  other 
disposable  troops  now  with  General  Wadsworth 
about  eleyen  thousand  four  hundred  men. 

The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  various 
railways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some  three 
thousand  thr^e  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men. 
These  it  is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regi- 
ments, by  disinounted  cavalry,  and  to  send  for- 
ward to  Manassas. 

General  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with 
a  force,  which,  including  Colonel  Geary,  at  White 
Plams,  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will 
amount  to  some  seveii  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops 
organized  for  service  in  Pennsylvania  and  ^ew- 
Vork,  and  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States,  may  be 
ordered  to  Washington.  I  learn  from  Governor 
Oiu*tin  that  there  are  some  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  now  ready  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
force  I  should  be  glad  to  have  sent  to  Manassas. 
Four  thousand  men  from  General  Wadsworth  I 
desire  to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These  troops, 
with  the  railroad  guards  above  alluded  to,  will 
make  up  a  force  under  the  command  of  General 


Abercrombie  of  something  like  eighteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men> 

It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Blcnker^s  di- 
vision from  Warrenton  upon  Strasburgh.  He 
should  remain  at  Strasburgh  long  enough  to  allow 
matters  to  assume  a  definite  form  in  that  region 
before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will 
thus,  including  Blenker's  division,  ten  thousand 
and  twenty-eight  strong,  with  twenty-four  pieces 
of  artillery ;  Banks's  Fifth  corps,  which  embraces 
the  command  of  General  Shields,  nineteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty -seven  strong,  with 
forty-one  guns,  some  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two  disposable  cavalry,  and  the  vailroad 
guards,  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  men, 
amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  mea 

It  is  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  by 
one  regiment,  say  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
being,  with  some  five  hundred  cavalry,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the  Lower 
Potomac. 
To  recapitulate :  At  Warrenton  there 

is  to  be, 7780  men 

At  Manassas,  say, 10,859   ^^ 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, ....  85,467   " 
On  the  Lower  Potomac, 1,350   '^ 

In  all, 55,456  " 

There  would  thus  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and 
the  front  of  Washington,  under  General  Wads- 
worth, some  eighteen  thousand,  indusive  of  the 
batteries  under  instruction.  The  troops  organ* 
izing  or  ready  for  service  in  New- York,  I  learn, 
will  probably  number  more  than  four  thousand 
These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington,  sub- 
ject to  disposition  where  their  services  may  bo 
most  required, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  B.  McClellak, 

Mj^or-Geoeral  Commaadlof. 

Brig. -General  L.  Tbouas, 

Ac^utant-Gcneral  United  States  Annj.. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Barry  shows 
that  thirty-two  (32)  field-guns,  with  men,  horses, 
and  equipments,  were  also  lefl  in  Washington 
City  when  the  army  sailed.  These  were  the  bat- 
teries under  instruction  referred  to  above : 

H&u)QVAitTiRa  Impicroft  or  Astrxsit,  I 

Wabhmqtov,  December  16,  lS6i.       f 

General:  It  having  been  stated  in  various 
public  prints,  and  in  a  speech  of  Senator  Chand- 
ler, of  Michigan,  in  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  quoting  what  he  stated  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  testimony  of  Brigadier-General   Wads- 
worth, Military  Governor  of  Washington,  before 
the  joint  Senate  and  House  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  that  Migor-General  McClellan 
had  left  an  insufBcient  force  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  not  a  gun  on  toTieeh, 
1  have  to  contradict  this  chax^^e  as  follows : 
From  ofBcial  reports  made  at  the  time  to  me, 
(the  CMef  of  Artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
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mac,)  and  now  in  mj  possession,  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  li^t  artillery  troops  left 
in  camp  in  the  city  t>f  Washington  by  your  or- 
ders, it  appears  that  the  following  named  field 
batteries  were  left : 

Battery  C,  First  New-Yoric  artillery,  Captain 
Barnes,  two  guns;  battery  K,  First  New- York 
artillery.  Captain  Crounse,  six  guns ;  battery  L, 
Second  New-York  artillery.  Captain  Robinson, 
six  guns ;  Ninth  New-York  independent  battery, 
Captain  Monzordi,  six  guns ;  Sixteenth  New-York 
independent  battery.  Captain  Locke ;  battery  A, 
Second  battalion  New- York  artillery.  Captain 
Hogan,  six  guns;  battery  B,  Second  battalion 
New-York  artillery.  Captain  McMahon,  six  guns ; 
total  of  batteries,  thirty-two  guns. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  horses  which 
could  have  been  procured  firom  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  in  a  few  hours,  the  batteries 
were  all  fit  for  immediate  service,  excepting  the 
Sixteenth  New-York  battery,  which  having  been 
previously  ordered,  on  General  Wadswortb*s  ap- 
plication, to  report  to  him  for  special  service,  was 
unequipped  with  either  guns  or  horses. 

I  am,  Genend,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Barrt, 

Brlg.-Qen.  Infp«elor  of  Artillery  United  Blilee  Anaj. 

Major-General  McClbllan, 

United  Stetee  Annj. 

It  is  true  that  Blenker's  division,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  force  enumerated  by  me,  was  un- 
der orders  to  reenforce  General  Fremont,  but  the 
following  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  March  thirty-first,  1862,  Vill  show  that  I 
was  authorized  to  detain  him  at  Strasburgh  until 
matters  assumed  a  definite  form  in  that  region, 
before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination :  in 
other  words,  until  Jackson  was  disposed  of.  And 
had  he'  been  detained  there,  instead  of  moving 
on  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Franklin,  under  other 
orders,  it  is  probable  that  General  Banks  would 
have  defeated  Jackson,  instead  of  being  himself 
obliged  subsequently  to  retreat  to  Williamsport. 

Was  Dvabtmbit,  ) 

WASBisaioai,  D.  a,  March  81, 18tt.  | 

The  order  in  respect  to  Blenker  is  not  designed 
to  hinder  or  delay  the  movement  of  Richardson, 
or  any  other  force.  He  can  remain  wherever  you 
desire  him  as  long  as  required  for  your  move- 
ments, and  in  any  position  you  desire.  The  or- 
der is  simply  to  place  him  in  position  for  reen- 
fordng  Fremont,  as  soon  as  your  dispositions  will 
permit,  and  he  may  go  to  Harper's  Ferry  by  such 
route  and  at  such  time  as  you  shall  direct  -  State 

Sour  own  wishes  as  to  the  movement,  when  and 
ow  it  shall  be  made. 

Edwik  M.  Stantov, 

fiaanelarj  of  Ww. 

Major-General  McClellav. 

Without  including  General  Blenker*s  division, 
there  were  left  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  men  and  eighty-five  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  which,  under  existing  circum- 
itances,  I  deemed  more  than  adequate  to  insure 


the  perfect  security  of  Washington  against  any 
force  the  enemy  could  bring  against  it,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

The  light  troops  I  had  thrown  forward  under 
General  Stoneman  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  and  CentrevtUo, 
had  driven  their  rear-guard  across  Cedar  Run, 
and  subsequent  expeditions  from  Sumner's  corps 
had  forced  them  beyond  the  Rappahannock. 
They  had  destroyed  all  the  railroad  bridges  be- 
hind them,  thereby  indicating  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  return  over  that  route.  Indeed,  if  they 
had  attempted  such  a  movement,  their  progress 
must  have  been  slow  and  difficult,  as  it  would 
have  involved  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridges ; 
and  if  my  orders  for  keeping  numerous  cavalry 
patrols  well  out  to  the  fh>nt,  to  give  timely  no- 
tice of  any  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
strictly  enfbrced,  (and  I  left  seven  regiments  of 
cavaliy  for  this  express  purpose,)  they  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  reached  Washington  be- 
fore there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  con- 
centrate the  entire  forces  left  for  its  defence,  as 
well  as  those  at  Baltimore,  at  any  necessary 
point 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind,  as  I  i^eiterated  to  the 
authorities,  that  the  movement  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  would  have  the  effect  to  draw  off 
the  hostOe  army  from  Manassas  to  the  defence 
of  their  capital,  and  thus  free  Washington  from 
menace.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  the  mo- 
ment the  movement  commenced,  or  rather  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  became  aware  of  our  inten- 
tions ;  fbr  with  the  exception  of  Jackson^s  force 
of  some  fifteen  thousand,  which  his  instructions 
show  to  have  been  intended  to  operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  McDowell's  corps  from  being 
sent  to  reinforce  me,  no  rebel  force  of  any  mag- 
nitude made  its  appearance  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton during  the  progress  of  our  operations  on  the 
Peninsula ;  nor  until  the  order  was  given  for  my 
return  firom  Harrison's  Landing  was  Washing- 
ton again  threatened. 

Surrounded,  as  Washington  was,  with  numer- 
ous and  strong  fortifications,  well  gairisoned,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  enemy  could  not  afford  to 
detach  from  his  main  army  a  foroe  sufficient  to 
assail  them. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  just  previous  to 
my  departure  for  Fort  Monroe,  I  sent  my  Chief 
of  Staff  to  General  Hitchcock,  who  at  that  time 
held  staff  relations  with  His  Excellency  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  War,  toisubmit  to  him 
a  list  of  the  troops  I  proposed  to  leave  for  the 
defeiice  of  Washington,  and  the  positions  in 
which  I  designed  posting  them.  General  Hitch- 
cock, after  glancing  his  eye  over  the  list,  ob- 
served that  he  was  not  the  judge  of  what  was 
required  for  defending  the  capital ;  that  Genend 
McClellan's  position  was  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  subject  much  better  than  he 
did,  and  he  presumed  that  if  the  force  designated 
was,  in  his  judgment,  sufficient,  nothing  more 
would  be  required.  He  was  then  told  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
opinion,  as  an  x>ld  and  experienced  officer;  ta 
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this  he  replied,  th&f  as  I  had  had  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  defences  for  a  long  iime^  I. was  the 
best  judge  of  what  was  needed,  and  he  declined 
to  give  anj  «ther  expression  iof.opi9ioa  at  that 
tune. 

On  the  seoood  of  April,  the  day  foHowipg  my 
departure  for  Fort  Mooroe,  QesMcals  Hitchoock 
and  Thomas  were  ^Ji^^ted  l^  tbe  Seoretftry  of 
War  to  examine  and  report  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's instruetioDS  to  me,  of  Maroh  eighth  Mofi 
thirteenth  had' been  «ompUed  with ;  on  the  fmt^ 
day  their  report  xras  vaubouttiB^  iVoA  th^ir  .deci- 
sion was — 

That  the  «equii«m«at  flf  the  Fwsidaot,  .thftit 
this  city  (Washiogtcin)  ahaU  he  JeCt  entirely  ^ 
^re,  has  not  heen  fully  €om{diad.with. ' 

The  President,  ip  his  letter  ty>  me  eo  the  ninth 
«f  April,  says:  ^^And  now.aUoir  me  to  ask,  do 
you  really  think  I  shoaM  iiermiit  the  liiV)  IroMi 
tUchmond,  via  HMULHsas  JuaetJODt  ^  this  diy, 
to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistujce  could 
he  presented  by  less  thim  tweoty  tliouaaod  un- 
omnized  troops;" 

In  the  report  of  €^erals  Hitchooek  and  Tho- 
mas, alluded  to,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  an  attadc  from  the  direction  of 
Manassas,  in  these  words:  *^In  m^gai'd  to  occu- 
pying Manassas  Junction,  as  the  enemy  have  de- 
stroyed the  railroads  leading  to  it,  itifiay  be  jbir  to 
assume  that  they  hare  no  intention  of  returniog 
lor  the  redooupation  of  their  late  position,  ana 
tiierefore  no  large  force  wouUl  he  neoessaiT^  to 
hold  that  position.-' 

That,  as  remarked  before,  wao  .prededy  the 
view  I  lock  of  it,  and  this  was  mforoed  hj  the 
aubsoquent  morements  of  the  enemy. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  report  it  is  stated 
that  fifty-five  thousand  men  wmsthe  number  con- 
sidered adequate  for  the.  defence  of  the  capital. 
That  General  McCUellan,  in  his  enuqEieiation  of 
the  forces  left,  had  induded  Banks's  anny  corps, 
<^Mrating  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  but  whether 
this  corps  should  be  regarded  bb  available  for  the 
protection  of  VfaahingtMi,  theydedine  to  express 
an  opinion.  "* 

At  the  time  this  report  wasimade,  the  oc4y  en- 
emy on  any.approaob  to  Waahington  was  Jack- 
son's force,  in  IVont  of  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  with  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  leading 
from  this  valley  to  Washington ;  and  it  .will  be 
admitted,  I  presume,  that  Banks,  occupying  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  was  in  the  beat  position  to 
defend  not  o»ly  Uiat  approach  to  Washington, 
but  the  roads  to  Harper  s  Ferry  and  above. 

The  number  of  troops  left  by  me  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  as  given  in  my  letter  totthe  Ad*. 
jutant^General,  were  taken  from  the  latest  official 
returns  of  that  date,  and  these,  of  oourse,  consti- 
tuted the  most  trustworthy  and  authentic  sovroe 
from  which  such  information  could  be  obtained. 

Another  statement  made  by  General  Hitohcodc 
before  the  **  Committee  on  the  Oonduct  of  the 
War,"  in  reference  to  this  same  order,  should  be 
noticed.  He  was  asked  the  Yollo\v^ing  question : 
"Do  vou  understand  now  that  tne  movement 
«a^  by  General  McQleUan  to  FoaDt  Monroe,  and 
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up  the  York  Biver,  was  in  comptianoe.Jwith  .the 
reeommendatiQn  of  the  icoundl  of  i^enda  oom- 
manding  corps,  and  hdd  at  Fairfax  CourtrHouse 
on, the  tinrteenth  of  March  last,  or  in  Tiolatiep 
of  it?" 

To  which  he.rej^ied  as  jblloR^ :  ^*  I  have  con- 
sidered, .^nd  do  now.oondder,  th^t  it  was  in. vio- 
lation, of  the  recommendation  of  thatcoondl  in 
two  impf^rtant  fuurtic«)tos ;  one  .particalar  .bdi^ 
that. portion^  this  report wJb^ch .ip^reaenis  the 
ooundl  as  jgredqg  toitheexpoflition^y  enMrof 
the  PenissuiA,  j»f}9vii^  the  iebd  ataamer  lUiri- 
pmc  0Mil,d  ^rat  :he  nontrattyed.    That .  impectwt 

nrftviMan  GeDsaal  McGlaUaiL  diasaiEaidad. 


Theaeoond  ,ivM*tici|)ar  ailnded  toliy.GoiKral 
BitohoodC'Was  in  xwfeneiice  to  .theirobftt  kft  for 
the  defonoe  of  WsshiQgJboni  ivhidi  haa  been  di»* 
posed  of  #bove. 

In  regard,  to  the  steamer  MexTimac,~Ihavealso 
stated  that,  iso  for  as  oiir  operations  on  York  Biver 
wore  eonoernod,  the  power  of  thisare9ael  jn^nen- 
tralized.  I  now  proceed  to  f^ive  aomo  of  the.evi- 
denpe  vhioli  influMced  me  in  ooming  to  that 
concliisioi^ 

Previous  to  our  departure  for  the  Peninsuh, 
Mr.  Watson,  Asfialant  Seoretaiy  of  W«r,  was  sent 
by  the  President  to  Fort  Monroe  io  oonsolijwith 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  upon  this  subject  The 
result,  of -that  consultation  is  contained  in  the' fol- 
io wip^  extinct  from  the  evidence  of  Admiml  Golds- 
borough  before  the  "  Committee  on  the  Ooviduct 
of  the  Wi^r,"  namely :  ''I  told  Mr.  Watson,  As- 
sistant Secr^tiujy  of  War,.that  the  Presidentmight 
make-lus  mind  perfootly  eaay  idaout.the  Merrimac 
going  i^p  York  Biver ;  that  she  could  never  get 
there,  for  J  had  ample  meao3  to  prevent  that**^ 

Cap(4iin  G.  V.  Jox,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the 
Navy,  testifies  before  tiie  committee  aa  follows; 

^^Gen^ral  McGlellan  expected  the  nnv]^  to  neu- 
tralize the  Merrimac,'and  I  promised  tbatit  should 
be  done.^ 

Genersl  ^eyesy  commanding  t'ourtharm^^ooip^ 
testifies  as  follows  before  the  committee : 

*\Duriag  the  time  that  the  subjectnf  the  change 
of  base  was  discussed,  I  had  refused  to  consent  to 
the  Peninsula  line  of  operatioos  until  I  -had  sent 
word  to  the  Navy  Department  and  asked  two- 
questions  :  First,  whe^r  the  Merrimac  was  cer- 
tainly neutralised,  or  not  f  Second,  whether  the 
navy  Wfis  in  a  condition  to  cooperate  eifficiently 
with  the  army  to  break  throu^  -belweea  Yefk- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point?  To  both  <tf  these, 
answers  were  returned  in  the  affirmative ;  ihatis, 
the  Merrimac  was  neutraltaed,  and  the  navr  was 
in  a  condition  to  co5perate  efficiently  to  Vreflk 
through  between  Yorktown  and  GknioesCer 
PpinU' 

Before  starting  for  the  Peninsula,  I  instructed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  United 
Stutea  corps  of  engineers,  to  visit  Msnaasas  ^jsno- 
tion  and  its  vioinity  for  the  purpose  of  detennio- 
ing  upon  the  defensive  works  necessary  to.enaU* 
ns  to  hold  that  place  with  a -small  force.  The«y 
oompai^ing  letters  from  Colqnel  AW^andar 
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show  what  steps  were  taken  by  him  to  carry  into 
effect  this  important  order. 

I  regret  to  say  that  those  who  succeeded  me  hi 
oommaad  of  the  region  in  iront  of  Wadhmgton, 
vhateter  were  the  fears  for  its  safety,  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  carry  out  xny  plans  and  in- 
structions to  them.  Had  Manassas  been  placed  in 
condition  for  a  strong  defence,  imd  its  communi- 
cations secured  as  recommended  by  Oolonel  'Al- 
exander, the  result  of  General  Pope^s  campaign 
would  pirobably  have  been  dtfferent. 
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Si» :  You  will  proeeed  to  M anassss*  at  «s  «ariy 
a  moment  as  pTBctioable  andoMrk  on  thegroond 
the  works  for  the  defence  of  thftt  |4aiee,  on  thaposi- 
tions  whi^h  I  indioated  to  yen  yesterday.  You 
will  find  two  carpenters,  experfeneed  In  diis  kfaid 
of  werk,  ready  to  aooompai^  yoa,  by  ««Hi»  en 
Mr.  Dougherty,  the  master  carpenter  of  the  wea- 
8ury  extension. 

The  general  idea  of  the  defence  of  this  position 
is,  to  occupy  the  fringe  of  elevatioii  whic^  lies 
about  hAlf^ay  between  Manassas  depet  and  tbe 
jtmetion  of  the  railroad,  with  a  ^Mties  of  works 
open  to  the  Tear,  so  that  they  May  be  commainM 
by  the  work  hereafter  to  be  deeoribed. 

There  will  be  *t  least  Iburef  these  works,  ilnrfe 
tff  them  being  on  the  left  ef  theraUread  leading 
firom  Alexandria,  at  the  poaitkRiB  ooeiipM  by 
the  enemy's  works.  The  other  ea  the  right  of ' 
this  road,  on  the  positton  weexanained  yesterday. 
The  worics  of  the  ODemy  to  the -north  of  this  lat- 
ter positien,  nunkbered  One  and  9wo,<0Ql«isutiii- 
aot  ComBtoek*6  dceteh,  may  also  fbm  ih  .pactef 
the  front  line  of  our  defence ;  but  the  sides  of 
those  works  looking  tow«rd  Manassas  Station 
should  be  lefrolled,  so  tfasit  the  interior' of  .(he 
wofks  may  be  seen  from  the  latter  poaitiea. 

ISmbimsores  shoidd  be  «itWKged  in  sU  -these 
•  works  for  field-artittery.  7he'4^yprQaches  should 
be  such  that«  battery  can  drire  into  the  works. 
The  number  of  emhsasures  in  each  battery  will 
depend  upon  its  aiae  and  Ihecground  to  be  oem- 
manded.  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  from  four 
to  eight  embrasures  in  each  battery. 

The  other  works  of  theonen^  lookiqg  toward 
the  east  and  south  mi^'be  strengthened  so  as  to 
afiTord  sufficient  defence  in  these  directions.  The 
work  Number  Three  in  Lieutenant  Comstock's 
sketch  may  be  also  strengthened  and  ananged 
for  field-artillery,  when  time  will  permit  This, 
work  is  in  a  good  position  to  covers  retreat, 
which  would  l^  made  down  the  valley  in  Which 
the  rulroad  runs  toward  Bull  £iin. 

At  Manassas  Station  there  should  be  a  fort  con- 
structed. The  railroad  will  pass  through  this 
fort,  ftnd  the  depot,  if  there  should  be  one  built, 
should  be  placed  in  its  rear.  This  latter  work 
should  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  tiie  position,  it 
should  be  as  large  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
wiU  permit 

By  g<Mng  down  the  slopes,  iHiidh  are  noft  steep, 
ft  may  be  made  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  thousand  or  three  thousand  men.  The  top 
of  the  position  need  not  be  cut  away ;  it  will  be 


better  to  throw  up  the  earth  into  a  large  traverse, 
which  may  also  be  a  bomb-proof.  Its  prdfilo 
should  be  strong,  and  its  ditches  should  be  flank- 
ed. It  should  receive  a  heavy  armamont  of  twen* 
ty-fouror  thirty-two-posnders,  with  some  rifled 
(Parrott)  twenty  or  thirty-pounders.  Its. guns 
should  command  all  the  exterior  works,  so  that 
these  works  could  be  oT  no  use  to  the  enemy; 
should  be  take  then.  In  ACcommodatiBg  tbt 
fort:  to  the  ground  this /oonsideratton  should  Bot 
be  lost  sight  of. 

After  tracsBg  these  works  on  'the .ground,  yen 
wHl  make  *  sketch  embraoing'^  wlMleof  them, 
showing  then*  reUtive  rposiUons  and  skie.  This 
sketch  riieuld  embisaoe  the  Juaetion  of  the  rail- 
roads  «nd  the  ground  for  some  •  distance  around 
Ihe  main  work.  It  need  not  be  made  with  ex- 
treme accuracy.  The  distanees  may  be  paced, 
or  measured,  with  a  tape-line.  TIm  bastings  m%y 
be  taken  by  oomiMtss. 

Having  located  the  works  and  prepared  your 
sketch,  you  will  report  to  Captain  Frederick  £. 
Prime,  of  l^e  «oip8  of  .engineers,  who  will  fur- 
nish ^Fou  the  BMttns  Of  oonstruction. 

It  HS  importaat  that  these  -wmrks  should  be 
butit  witii  the  least  possible,  delay.  You  will« 
therelbre,  expedite  matters  as  fiistas  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

3.  S.  Albxamdbb, 

Xlnrtaant-Gohxie],  Ald-d«-OAm]i. 

Captain  J'saD.  .It  lIuMTHEB,  Present 

'WAUUKffui ,  April  6^  ISItw 

Snr:  t  inclose  you  henevrith  a  copy  ot  ihe  in- 
structions which  I  gave  to  Captain  Munther,  in 
reference  to  tile  defenoes  of  Manassas. 

As  there  has  been  a  new  department  created, 
(that  of  the  Rappahannock,)  it  is  possible  that 
you  and  I,. as  well  as  General  McClelhm,  are  re- 
lieved from  the  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject at  the  present  tima 

I  will,  however,  stale  for  your  infonnation, 
should  the  subject  ever  some  before. you  again, 
that  in. my  opinion  the  communication  with  Bta- 
nassas  by  land  ^ould  be  secured. 

To  effect  this  in  the  best  manner,  so  fer  as  m^ 
observations  extended,  i  think  the  bridge  over 
BuUJEtun,  dear  Union  Millsy  and  just  above  the  rail- 
road bridge,  should  be  rebuilt  or  thoroughly  re- 
jpaired,  and thata  small  work,  or  two  or  three 
opoi  batteries*  should  be  erected  on  the  adjacent 
heurhts  to  protect  it  as  well  as  the  railroad  bridge. 

The  communication  by  land  would  thenoe 
through  or  near  Centrevule,  over  the  road  used 
by  the  enen^. 

I  write  this  for  fear  something  should  detain 
me  here.;  but  I  hope  to  leave  here  to  Join  you 
to-morrow.    My  h^th  is  much  improved. 

Yiory  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  Albxakdeu, 

,  Lletttonaot-Golond,ai(l«<to-Ctaipb 

Bngadier-General  J.  Q.  Barnard, 

Cldef  lagliiew,  Army  tff  th* 


I  nay  be  permitted  mteo  to  mention  that  tha 
plans  (also  unexecuted  by  my  suoeessor)  indi. 
•)%ted  in  my  letter  of  iustruetions  to  Gensv*! 
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Bulks,  dated  March  sixteenth,  1862,  for  intrench- 
ing Chester  Gap  and  the  point  where  the  Manas- 
sas Railroad  crosses  the  Shenandoah,  were  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  even  the  attempt  of  such 
a  raid  as  that  of  Jackson  in  the  month  of  May 
following. 

XILITABT  INCIDENTS  OF  THB  FIRST  PERIOD. 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  embarka- 
tion and  Peninsula  campaign,  1  should  remark 
that  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861 -'62,  while 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  position  in  front 
of  Washington,  reconnoissances  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  skirmishes  frequently  occurred, 
which  were  of  great  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  troops,  accustoming  them  to  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  giving  them  confidence  under 
fire.  There  were  many  instances  of  individual 
gallantry  displayed  in  these  afiairs ;  the  reports 
of  them  will  be  found  among  the  documents 
which  accompany  this  report 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  aflfairs  was 
that  which  took  place  at  Drainsville,  on  Decem- 
ber twentieth,  1861,  when  the  Third  brigade  of 
McCairs  division,  under  Brigadier-General  £.  0. 
0.  Ord,  with  Easton'a  battery,  routed  and  pur- 
sued four  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  six  pieces. 

The  operations  oi  Brigadier-General  F.  W. 
Lander  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1862,  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  General  Jackson  against  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  Cumberland,  etc.,  and 
obliged  him  to  fall  back  to  Winchester.  His 
constitution  was  impaired  by  the  hardships  he 
had  experienced,  and  on  the  second  March  the 
fearless  General  Lander  expired,  a  victim  to  the 
excessive  &tigue  of  the  campaign. 

BEOOMD   PERIOD, 
caurm  l 

The  council  composed  of  the  four  corps  com 
manders,  organized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  its  meeting  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
adopted  Fort  Monroe  as  the  base  of  operations 
for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
upon  Richmond.  For  the  prompt  and*successfiil 
execution  of  the  projected  operation,  it  was  re- 
garded by  all  as  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
four  corps  should  be  employed,  with  at  least  the 
addition  of  ten  thousand  men  drawn  from  the 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  that  po- 
sition and  its  dependencies  being  regarded  as  am- 
ply protected  by  the  naval  force  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  advance  of  the  main  army  up  the 
*  Pieninsula,  so  that  it  could  be  safelj^  left  with  a 
small  garrison. 

In  addition' to  the  land  forces,  the  oo6peration 
of  the  navy  was  desired  in  the  projected  attack 
upon  the  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
as  well  as  in  controlling  tbo  York  and  James  Riv- 
ers for  the  protection  of  our  flanks,  and  the  use 
of  Uie  transports  bringing  supplies  to  the  army. 
With  these  expectations,  and  for  reasons  stated 
dKewhere  in  this  report,  my  original  plan  of 


moving  by  Urbana  and  West-Point  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  line  with  Fort  Monroe  as  a  b&se 
adopted.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  transport- 
ation of  the  Army  to  the  Peninsula  by  water,  the 
vessels  were  originally  ordered  to  rendezTous 
mainly  at  Annapolis ;  but  upon  the  evacuation 
of  Manassas  and  the  batteries  of  the  Lower  Poto- 
mac by  the  enemy,  it  became  more  convenient  to 
embark  the  troops  and  material  at  Alexandria, 
and  orders  to  that  effect  were  at  once  given. 

In  making  the  preliminary  arrangement  for 
the  movement,  it  was  determined  that  the  First 
corpa,  General  McDowelPs,  should  move  as  a  unit 
first,  and  effect  a  landing  either  at  the  Sand-box, 
some  four  miles  south  of  Yorktown,  in  order  to 
turn  all  the  enemy's  defences  at  Ship  Point,  How- 
ard's Bridge,  Big  Bethel,  etc.,  or  else,  should  ex- 
isting circumstances  render  it  preferable,  land  on 
the  Gloucester  side  of  the  York  Riv^,  and  more 
on  West-Point 

The  transports,  however,  arrived  slowly  and 
few  at  a  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  expedite 
matters,  I  decided  to  embark  the  army  by  di?i- 
sions,  as  transports  arrived,  keeping  army  corps 
together  as  much  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
coUect  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe.  In  determin- 
ing the  order  of  embarkation,  convenience  and  ex- 
pedition were  especially  consulted,  except  that  the 
First  corps  was  to  be  embarked  last,  as  I  intend- 
ed to  move  it  in  mass  to  its  point  of  disembarka- 
tibn,  and  to  land  it  on  either  bank  of  the  York, 
as  might  then  be  determined. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March  Hamilton's  diri- 
sion,  of  the  Third  corps,  embarked  at  Alexandria 
and  proceeded  to  Fort  Monroe,  with  the  following 
orders : 

Wahiiotov,  D.  a,  Mareh  IT,  16A 
You  will,  on  your  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe,  re- 
port to  General  Wool  and  request  him  to  assign 
you  ground  for  encamping  your  division.  Yon 
will  remain  at  Fort  Monroe  until  further  orden- 
from  General  McGlellan.  Should  General  Wool 
require  the  services  of  your  division  in  repeUing 
an  attack,  you  will  obey  his  orders  and  use  vr&j 
effort  to  carry  out  his  views. 

R.  B.  Mabct, 
General  0.  8.  Hamilton.  <»»«  of  BtoC 

OommiukUng  MtIiIoh. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March,  as  soon  as 
transportation  was  ready,  General  FitsJohn 
Porter's  division,  of  the  same  corps,  embarked. 
General  Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  accompany 
it,  under  the  following  instructions : 


HBADQVAKmS  ASMT  OF  TR  FOTCIUO^  ) 

SnojiAftT,  March  29,  IStt.        f 

Gbkeral:  Upon  the  disembarkation  of  Por- 
ter's division  at  Fort  Monroe,  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  move  your  two  divisions,  Porter's 
and  Mamilton^s,  some  three  or  four  miles  out 
from  the  Fort  to  find  good  camping  places,  where 
wood  and  water  can  be  readily  obtain«»d,  md 
where  your  positions  will  be  good  in  a  defensive 
point  of  view.  You  may  find  it  advisable  to 
place  one  division  on  or  near  the  road  leading  to 
Yorktown  from  Newport  News — ^tho  other  upos 
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that  leadii:g  to  Yorktown  direct  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe. If  you  find  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  permit  easy  communication  and  mutual  sup- 
port between  the  two  divisions,  it  will  be  best  to 
place  one  on  each  road.  It  will  be  best  to  re- 
main pretty  near  the  Fort  for  the  present,  in  or- 
der to  fnre  the  impression  that  our  object  is  to 
attack  Norfolk  rather  than  Yorktown.  You  will 
do  well,  however,  to  push  strong  reconnoisaances 
well  to  the  front  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy  and  his  pickets.  I  will,  as  soon  as  possi- 
•ble,  reenforce  you  by  the  Third  division  of  your 
corps,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  Fourth  corps  will  also  move  from  Fort 
Monroe.  This  will  probably  be  determined  be- 
fore your  disembarkation  is  completed,  and  you 
•will  be  informed  accordingly. 

My  desire  would  be  to  make  no  important 
move  in  advance  until  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
follow  it  up  and  give  the  enemy  no  time  to  re- 
cover. 

The  Quartermaster  of  your  corps  will  receive 
detailed  instructions  in  regard  to  land  transport- 
ation from  General  Van  Yliet 

It  will  be  advisable  to  mobilize  your  corps  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  have  it  prepared  for 
an  advance.  I  have  Erected  extra  clothing,  am- 
munition, etc,  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe,  so 
that  all  deficiencies  may  be  supplied  without 
delay. 

Please  report  to  me  iVequently  and  fully  the 
condition  of  things  on  the  new  field  of  oper- 
ations, and  whatever  intelligence  you  gain  as  to 
the  enemy. 

Engage  guides  in  sufficient  numbers  at  once, 
and  endeavor  to  send  out  spies. 
I  am  very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^or^Ckneral  Commanding. 

Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Heintzelm an, 

OomimuidiDg  Third  Oorpa. 

The  remaining  divisions  embarked  as  rapidly 
as  transports  could  be  supplied. 

On  the  first  of  April  I  embarked  with  the 
headquarters  on  the  steamer  Commodore,  and 
reached  Fort  Monroe  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  horse  transports  at  Alexandria,  but  a  small- 
portion  of  the  cavalry  had  arrived,  and  the  artil- 
lery reserve  had  not  yet  completed  its  disem- 
barkation. 

I  found  there  the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
and  the  Fifth  regular  cavalry ;  the  Second  regu- 
lar cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  First  had  ar- 
rived, but  not  disembarked  So  few  wagons  had 
arrived  that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  Casey'ff 
division  at  all  for  several  days,  while  the  other 
divisions  were  obliged  to  move  with  scant  sup- 
»>!ics. 

As  to  the  force  and  position  of  the  enemy  the 
i  it'onnation  then  in  our  possession  was  >ague 
Ti.id  unVrustworthy.  Much  of  it  was  obtained 
t.'OMi  the  staff-officers  of  General  Wool,  and  was 
-^i.svply  to  the  effect  that  Yorktown  was  surround- 
ed Uy  a  continuous  line  of  earth-works,  with 


strong  water-batteries  on  the  York  River,  and 
garrisoned  by  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
troops,  under  command  of  General  J.  B.  Magru- 
der.  Maps,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
topographical  engineers'  under  General  WooFs 
command,  were  furnished  me,  in  which  the  "War- 
wick River  was  represented  as  flowing  parallel 
to,  but  not  crossing,  the  road  from  Newport 
News  to  Williamsburgh,  making  the  so-called 
Mulberry  Island  a  real  island ;  and  we  had  no 
infbrmation  as  to  the  true  course  of  the  Warwick 
<iero88  the  Peninsula,  nor  of  the  formidable  line 
of  works  which  it  covered. 

Information  which  I  had  collected  during  the 
winter  placed  General  Magruder^s  command  at 
fi^m  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
independently  of  General  Hugers  force  at  Nor- 
folk, estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand. 

It  was  also  known  that  there  were  strong  de- 
fensive works  at  or  near  Williamsburgh. 

Knowing  that  General  Huger  could  easily 
spare  some  troops  to  reeenforce  Yorktown,  that 
he  had  indeed  done  so,  and  that  Johnston's  army 
of  'Manassas  could  be  brought  rapidly  by  the 
James  and  York  Rivers  to  the  same  point,  I  pro- 
posed to  invest  that  town  without  delay. 

The  accompanying  map  of  Colonel  Cram,  U.  S. 
Topozraphical  Engineers,  attached  to  General 
Wool  s  staff,  given  to  me  as  the  result  of  several 
months'  labor,  indicated  the  feasibility  of  the  de- 
sign. It  was  also  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance to  reach  the  vicinity  ci  Yorktown  before  the 
enemy  was  reinforced  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  hold  in  force  his  works  at  Big  Bethel,  How- 
ard's Bridge,  Ship  Point,  etc,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Yorktown  and  Young's  Mills,  on  the  road 
firom  Newport  News.  This  was  the  more  ur- 
gent, as  it  was  now  evident  that  some  days  must 
elapse  before  tiie  First  corps  could  arrive. 

Everything  possible^  was  done  to  hasten  the 
disembarkation  of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
wagons  in  the  harbor ;  and  on  the  third  the  or- 
ders of  march  were  given  for  the  fbllowing  day. 

There  were  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  itSsVicinity 
on  the  third,  ready  to  move,  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  corps,  two  divisions  of  the  Fourth  corps, 
and  one  division  of  the  Second  corps,  and  Sykes's 
brigade  of  regular  infantry,  together  with  Hunt's 
artillery  reservej  and  the  regiments  of  cavahy  be- 
fore named,  in  all  about  fifty-eight  thousand  men 
and  one  hundred  guns,  besides  the  division  df 
artillery. 

Richardson's  and  Hooker's  divisions  of  the 
Second  and  Third  corps  had  not  arrived,  and 
Casey's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps  was  unable 
to  move  for  want  of  wagons.  y 

Before  I  left  Washington  an  order  had  been 
issued  by  the  War  Department  placing  Fort 
Monroe  and  its  dependencies  under  my  control, 
and  authorizing  me  to  draw  from  the  troops  un- 
der General  \Vool  a  division  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men,  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  First 
corps. 

During  the  night  of  the  third  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army, 
stating  that,  by  the  President's  order,  I  was  do 
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prived  of  all  control  over  General  Wool  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  forbidden  to  de- 
tach any  of  his  troops  without  his  sanction. 

This  order  left  me  without  any  base  of  opera- 
tions under  my  own  control,  4nd  to  this  day  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it 

On  my  arrival  At  Fort  Monroe  the  James  Rirer 
was  declared  by  the  naval  authorities  closed  to 
the  operations  of  their  vessels  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  enemy^s  batteries  on  its  banks 
and  the  confederate  steamers  Merrimac,  York- 
town,  Jamestown,  and  Toazer.  Flag-Officer 
Goldsborough,  then  in  command  of  the  t)[nitod 
States  squadron  in  HamptAn  Roads,  regarded  it 
(and  no  doubt  justly)  as  his  highest  and  most 
imperative  duty  to  watch  and  neutralize  the  If  er- 
rimac ;  and  as  he  designed  using  his  most  pow- 
erftil  vessels  in  a  contest  with  her,  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  detach  to  the  assistance  of  the  army 
a  suitable  force  to  attack  the  water-batteries  at 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  All  this  was  contra- 
ry to  what  had  been  previously  stated  to  me^  and 
materially  affected  my. plans. 

At  no  time  during  the  operations  against  York- 
town  was  the  navy  prepared  to  lend  us  any  ma- 
terial assistance  in  its  reduction  until  after  our 
land-batteries  had  partially  sBenced  the  works. 

I  had  hoped,  let  me  say,  by  rapid  movements, 
to  drive  before  me  or  capture  the  enemy  on  the 
Peninsula,  open  the  James  River,  and  press  on 
to  Richmond  before  h^  should  be  nnteriaUy  re- 
enforced  from  other  portions  of  the  territory. 
As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the  oauses  will  be  de- 
veloped which  fhistrated  these  apparently  well- 
grounded  expectations. 

I  determined  then  to  move  lite  two  divisions 
of  the  Fourth  corps  by  the  Newport  News  and 
Williamsburgh  road,  to  take  up  a  position  be- 
tween Yorktown  and  Williamsburgh,  while  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Third  corps  moVed  direct 
from  Fort  Monroe  upon  Yorktown ;  the  reserves 
moving  so  as  to  support  either  corps  as  might 
prove  necessary.  I  designed,  should  the  works 
at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburgh  ofier  a  serious 
resistance,  to  land  the  First  corps,  reinforced  if 
necessary,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York  or  on  tiie 
Severn,  to  move  it  on  Gloucester  and  West^Point, 
in  order  to  take  in  reverse  whatever  force  the 
epemy  might  have  on  the  Peninsula,  and  compel 
him  to  abandon  his  positions. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  movement  from 
Fort  Monroe,  serious  difflcuHieB  were  encoun- 
tered from  the  want  of  precise  topographioal  in- 
formation as  to  the  country  in  advance.  Correct 
local  maps  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  coun- 
try, thouffh  known  in  its  general  feature,  we 
found  to  be  inaccurately  described  in  essential 
particulars  in  the  only  maps  and  geographical 
memoirs  or  papers  to  which  ac^jess  could  be  had. 
Erroneous  courses  to  streams  and  roads  were 
frequently  given,  and  no  dependenoe  could  be 
placed  on  the  information  thus  derived.  This 
difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist  with  reapect  to 
most  portions  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  through 
which  my  military  operations  have  extended. 
Betonnoissancea,  frequently  under  fire,  proved 


the  oiily  trustworthy  sources  of  information. 
Negroes,  however  truthful  their  reports,  pos- 
sessed or  were  able  to  communicate  very  little 
accurate  and  no  comprehensive  topographical  in- 
formation. 

On  the  thiril  the  following  orders  Were  given 
for  the  movement  of  the  fourth : 

"  Porter*s  and  Hamilton's  divisions  and  Aver- 
ill's  cavaliy  of  the  Third  corps,  and  Sedgwick'g 
division  of  the  Second  corps,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Heintzelman,  commanding  Third  corps, 
will  move  to-morrow  in  the  following  order: 
Porter's  division  with .  Averill's  cavalry  at  sis 
A. v.,  over  the  Newmarket  and  )iew-Bridges  to 
Big  Bethel  and  Howard's  Bridge.  Tins  division 
will  send  forward  to  the  battenes  where  the  Ship 
Point  roads  intersects  the  main  Yorktown  road  a 
sufficient  force  to  hold  that  point,  and  cut  off  the 
garrison  of  the  Ship  Point  batteries.  The  whole 
division  may  be  used  for  Ihis  purpose  if  necessa- 
ry, and  if  possible  the  batteries  should  be  occu- 
pied by  our  troops  to-morrow.  The  portion  of 
the  division  not  necessary  for  this  puipoee  will 
encamp  at  Howard's  Brid^ 

^*  Hamilton's  division  mil  mardiat  seven  A.X. 
by  the  "New-Bridge  road  to  Big  Bethel,  and  will 
encamp  on  Howard's  Creek. 

^*  Sedgwick's  division  will  march  at  dght  a.c 
by  the  Newmaxket  Bridge,  taking  the  direct  road 
to  Big  Bethel,  and  will  also  encamp  at  Howard's 
Bridge. 

'^Srigadier-Generall^eyes,  oommandine  Fourth 
corps,  will  move  with  Smith's  and  Couch's  diyi- 
sion  at  six  a.  x.,  (Smith's  division  in  advance,) 
by  the  James  Kiver  road.  The  Fifth  regoUr 
cavalry,  temporarily  assigned  to  this  corps,  will 
move  with  Smith's  division,  Which  will  encamp 
at  Young's  Mills,  throwing  forward  at  least  one 
brigade  to  the  road  from  Big  Bethel  to  WarwidL 
Couch's  division  will  eneitmp  at  Fishco^s  Creek. 

"The  re^BTVe  <Savalry,  artQlery,  and  tn&ntry 
will  move  at  halfipast  eight  A. v.,  by  the  New- 
mairket  Bridge,  to  Big  B<^el,  where  it  will  en- 
camp. On  Uie  march  it  will  keep  in  xear  of 
Sedgwick's  division." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  order  ii- 
sned  on  the  foarth  fof  the  mtteh  of  the  fifth: 

"  The  following  movements  of  the  ani^  wil. 
be  earried  out  to«m6rrow,  (fifth :) 

"Qeneial  Reyes  will  move  forward  Smith's 
division  at  six  a. ml,  ma  Warwick  Court'Hoon 
and  the  road  leading  near  the  old  ship-yard,  to 
the  '  Half-way  House '  on  the  Yorktown  and  Wil> 
liamsburgh  road. 

"  General  Couch's  division  will  mardi  at  six 
A.tt.,  to  close  up  on  General  Smith'a  division  at 
the  'Half-way  House.' 

"  General  Keyes's  command  will  occupy  and 
hold  the  narrow  dividing  ridge  near  the  'Half- 
way House,'  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison  at  Yorktown  by  land,  and  prevent  reen* 
foroements  being  thrown  in. 

*'  General  Heintzelman  will  move  fbrward  Gen- 
eral Porter's  two  rear  brigada«^at  idx  A.K.,  upon 
the  advanced-guard,  when  the  entire  ^vision  will 
advance  to  a  point  about  two  and  three  <{uartff 
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mQe9  from  Torktown,  wh^re  the  road  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  north,  and  where  a  road  comes  in 
from  Warwick  Oourt-House. 

'*^Qeneral  Hamilton's  division  will  move  at  six 
A.S(.,  and  follow  General  Porter's  division,  caoap- 
ing  as  near  it  as  possibly. 

'*  General  Sedgwick's  division  will  march  at 
five  A.M.  as  far  as  the  Warwick  road,  which 
enters  the  main  Yorktown  road  neac  Doctor 
Powers's  house,  and  will  await  further  orders. 

**The  reserve  will  march  a^  six  a.m;  upon  the 
main  Yorktown  road,  halting  for  farther. orders 
at  Doctor  Powers's  house ;  the  infantry  leading, 
the  artillery  following  next,  and  the  cavalry  ii^ 
rear.  / 

*'  General  Sedgwick's  division  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, act  with  the  reserve,  and  he  will  reoeive 
orders  from  headquarters." 

In  giving  these. orders  of  march  for  the  fourth 
and  f  fth,  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  opposition  at  Big  Bethel,  and  that  the 
advance  of  the  Third  corps  beyond  that  point 
would  force  the.enemy  to  evacuate  the  works  at 
Young's  Mills,  while  our  possession  of  the  latter 
would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon 
those  at  Howard's  Bridge,  and  the  advance 
thence  on  Yorktown  w^uld  place  Ship  Point  in 
our  possession,  together  with  its  garrison,  unless 
they  abandoned  it  pr<Hnptly.  The  result  an- 
swered the  expectation. 

During  the  afternoon  of  th^  fourth.  General 
Keyes  obtained  information  of  the  presence  of 
some  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my in  a  strong  position  at  Lee's  Mills.  The  na- 
ture of  that  position  in  relation  to  ,the  Warwick 
not  being  at  that  time  understood,  I  instructed 
General  Keyes  to  attack  and  carry  this  position 
upon  cominz  in  front  of  it 

Early  in  Uie  afternoon  of  the  fiflji  the  advance 
of  each  column  was  brought  to  a  halt,  that  of 
Heintzelman  (Porter's  division)  in  front  of  York- 
town,  after  overcoming  some  resistance  at  Big 
Bethel  -and  Howard's  Bridge;  that  of  Keyes 
(Smith's  division)  unexpectedly  before  the  ene- 
my's works  at  Lee's  Mills,  where  the  road  from 
Newport  News  to  Williamsbux*gh  crdsses  War- 
wick River. 

The  progress  of  each  column  had  been  retard- 
ed by  heavy  rains  on  that  day,  which  had  made 
the  roads  almost  impassable  to  the  infantry  of 
Keyes' s  column,  and  impassable  to  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  artillery,  while  the  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  forage  could  not  be  brought 
up'  at  alL 

When  General  Keyes  approached  Lee's  Mills 
his  left  flank  was  exposed  to  a  sharp  artillery 
fire  from  the  further  bank  of  the  Warwick,  and 
upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mill  he  found 
it  altogether  stronger  than  was  expected,  unap- 
proadiable  bv  reason  of  the  Warwick  River,  and 
incapable  of  being  carried  by  assault 

The  troops  composing  the  advance  of  each 
column  were,  during  the  afternoon,  under  a 
warm  artillery  fire,  the  sharp-shooters  even  of 
the  right  column  being  engaged  when  covering 
reoonnoissAnces. 


U  whB  at  this  stago  and  moment  of  the.  oaotK 
paign  that  th«  following  telegram  waa  sent  to. 
me: 

Afiril4,lMS.     r 

By  direotion  of  the  President,  General  McDow- 
ell's army  corps  has  been  detached  from  the  force 
under*  your  immediate  command,  and  the  Gen« 
eral  is  ordered  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Letter  b^rmail.  L.  Tboxas, 

The  President  having  promised  in  aa  inter- 
view following  his  order  of  March  thirty-first^ 
withdrawing  Blenker's  division  of  ten  thousand 
men  from  my  command,  that  nothing  of  the  sort . 
should  be  repeated — that  I  might  rest  assured 
that  the  campaign  should  proceed,  with  no  fur« 
ther  deductions  from  the  force  upon  which  its 
operations  had  been  planned — I  may  confess 
to  having,  been  shocked  at  this  order,  which, 
with  that  of  the.  thirty «first  ultifflo  and  that  of 
the  thirds, removed  nearly,  sixty  thousand  men 
froni  my  oonnnaQd,  and  redooed  my>  «oree«  1^ 
more  than  onethird  after  itB<tasfe  had  been  a«- 
sigseds  ita  operations  planned;  its -fighting  bo- 
gun.  To  me  the  blow,  was.  most  discouraging^ 
It  frustrated  all  my  plans  for  -  impending  opera- 
tions^ It  fell  .when  I  was  too  deeply  committed 
to  withdrawi)  It  left  me  incapable  of  continuing' 
operations  .whi<^  had  been  begun.  It  oonll^ellcd 
the  adoption  ofanother,'  adifferent  and  aless  effect- 
ivo.plan  of  campaigm  Unmade  rapid  and  bril* 
liant  operations  impossibla     It  was  a  fatal  «rron 

It  was  now,,  of  coursey  out  of  my  power  4o  turn 
Yorktown:  by  West^Point  I. had,  therefore,  no 
choice  leCt  but  to  atteck  it  directly  in  front^  as  I 
best  could  with  the  force  at  my  command. 

Reconnoissanoes  made  under  fire  on  that  and 
the  following  day  determined  .that  the  souroes  of 
the  Warwick  River  were  near  Yorktown,  com- 
manded by  its  guna,  while. that  stream,  for  some 
distance  from  its  .mouth  on  the  James  River,  waa 
controlled  by  the  confederate  gunboats ;  that  the 
fords  had  been  destroyed  by  <&ms,  the  approach*  • 
es  to  which  were  generally  through  dense  forests  > 
and  deep  swamps,  and  defend^  by.  extensive 
and  formidable  works ;  that  timber  felled  for 
defensive  purposes,  and  the  flooding  of  the  roads, , 
caused  by  the  dams,  had  made  these  works  Jip 
parently  inaccessible  and  impossible  to  turn; 
that  Yorktown  was  strong^  fortified,  arm^  and 
garrisoned,  and  connected  with  the  defences  of 
the  Warwick  by  forts  and  intrenchments,.  the 
ground  in  front  of  which  was  swept  by  the  guns 
of  Yorktown.     It  was  also  ascertained  that  the 
garrisons  had  been,  and  were  daily  being  reOn 
forced  by  troops  from  Norfolk  and  the  army . 
under  General  J.   £.   Johnston.     Heavy  rains 
made  the  roads  to  Fort  Monroe  impassaole,  and 
delayed  the  arrival  of  troops,  ammunition^  and 
supplies,  while  storms  prevented  for  several  days 
the  sailing  of  transports  from  Hampton  Roads, 
and  the  establishment  of  depots  on  the  creeks  of 
York  River,  near  the  army. 

The  ground  bordering  the  Warwick  River,  tc 
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covered  by  very  dense  and  extensive  forests,  the 
dearings  being  small  and  few.  This,  with  the 
comparative  flatness  of  the  country,  and  the 
alertness  of  the  enemy,  everywhere  in  force, 
rendered  thorough  reconnotssanoes  slow,  danger- 
ous, and  difficult  yet  it  was  impossible  otherwise 
to  determine  whether  an  assault  was  anywhere 
practicable,  or  whether  the  more  tedious  but 
sure  operations  of  a  siege  must  be  resorted  to. 
I  made,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh,  close  per- 
sonal reconnoissances  of  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy's  positions,  which,  wim  information  ac- 
quired already,  convinced  me  that  it  was  best  to 
prepare  for  an  assault  by  the  preliminary  em- 
ployment of  heavy  guns,  and  some  siege  opera- 
tions. Instant  assault  would  have  been  simple 
folly.  On  the  seventh  I  telegraphed  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows : 

Hba])Qvi.htu8  Akxt  or  thc  Potovac,  I 

April  7,  ISeSw     f 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  is  received.  In 
reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  my  entire 
force  for  duty  amounts  to  only  about  (66,000) 
eighty-five  thousand  men.  General  WooFs  com- 
mand, as  you  will  observe  (torn  the  accompany- 
ing order,  has  been  taken  out  of  my  control,  al- 
though he  has  most  cheerfully  codperated  with 
me.  The  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  his  com- 
mand is  to  protect  my  communications  in  rear 
of  this  point  At  this  time  only  fifty-three 
thousaad  men  have  joined  me,  but  they  are 
coming  up  as  rapidly  as  my  means  of  transpor- 
tation will  permit 

Please  refer  to  my  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to-night,  for  the  details  of  our  present 
situation.  Geo.  B.  McGlbllan, 

MflJor-0«nenU. 

To  the  President,  Washington,  D.  0. 


On  the  same  day  I  sent  the  following : 


HsAOQVARmis  Armt  or  trb  Potokao, 
la  raoRT  or  Tosktowv, 

AprU  7, 180»-7  r.x. 


\ 


Your  telegram  of  yesterday  arrived  here  while 
I  was  absent,  examining  the  enemy's  right,  which 
I  did  pretty  closely. 

The  whole  line  of  the  Warwick,  which  really 
heads  within  a  mile  of  Yorktown,  is  strongly  de- 
fended by  detached  redoubts  and  other  fortifica- 
tions, armed  with  heavy  and  light  guns.  The 
approaches,  except  at  Yorktown,  are  covered  by 
the  Warwick,  over  which  there  is  but  one,  or,  at 
most,  two  passages,  both  of  which  are  Covered 
by  strong  oatteries.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  heavy  guns,  and  some  siege 
operations,  before  we  assault  All  the  prisoners 
state  that  General  J.  £.  Johnston  arrived  at 
Yofktown  yesterday  with  strong  reinforcements. 
It  seems  clear  that  I  shall  have  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  on  my  hands — ^probably  not  less 
than  (100,000)  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
probablv  more.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
Blenkers  division  and  the  First  corps,  my  force  is 
possibly  less  than  that  of  the  enemy,  while  they 
have  all  the  advantage  of  position.  . 

I  i^m  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the 


offer  that  the  whole  force  and  material  of  the 
Government  will  be  as  fully  and  as  speedily  un- 
der my  command  as  heretofore,  or  as  if  the  new 
departments  had  not  been  created. 

Since  my  arrangements  were  made  for  this 
campaign,  at  least  (50,000)  fifty  thousand  aien 
have  been  taken  from  my  command.  Since  my 
despatch  of  the  fifth  instant,  five  divisions  have 
been  in  close  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  fre- 
quently exchanging  shots.  When  my  present' 
command  all  joins,  I  shall  have  about  (85,000) 
eighty-five  thousand  men  for  duty,  from  whidi  a 
large  force  must  be  taken  for  guards,  scouts,  etc. 
With  this  army  I  could  assault  the  enemy^s  works, 
and  perhapd  carry  them ;  but  were  I  in  possession 
of  th^ir  intrenchments,  and  assailed  by  double  my 
numbers,  I  should  have  no  fears  as  to  Uie  result 

Under  the  curcumstances  that  have  been  de- 
veloped since  we  arrived  here,  I  feel  fully  impress- 
ed with  the  conviction  that  here  is  to  be  fought 
the  great  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  existing  con- 
test I  shall,  of  course,  commence  the  attack  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  up  my  siege  train,  and  shall  do 
all  in  my.  power  to  carry  the  enemy^s  works,  but 
to  do  this  with  a  reasonable  dqp:ee  of  certmty 
requires,  in  my  judgment,  that  I  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  at  least  the  whole  of  the  First  corps  to 
land  upon  the  Severn  River  and  attad^  Gloucester 
in  the  rear. 

My  present  strength  will  not  admit  of  a  detach- 
ment sufficient  for  this  purpose,  without  material- 
ly impairing  the  efficiency  of  this  column.  Flag* 
Officer  Goldsborough  thinks  the  works  too  strong 
for  his  available  vessels,  unless  I  can  turn  Glou- 
cester. I  send,  by  mail^  copies  of  his-  letter  and 
one  of  the  commander  of  the  gunl>oats  here. 

Gsa  B.  McClellak, 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Seeretar/  of  War. 

I  had  provided  a  small  siege  train  and  moderate 
supplies  of  intrenching  tools  for  such  a  conUo- 
gency  as  the  present  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary  additions.  While 
the  engineer  officers  were  engaged  in  ascertaining 
the  character  and  strength  of  all  the  defences, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  in  front  of 
Yorktown,  in  order  to  determine  the  point  of  at- 
tack and  to  develop  the  approaches,  the  troops 
were  occupied  in  opening  roads  to  the  depots  es- 
tablished at  the  nearest  available  points,  on 
branches  of  York  River.  Troops  were  brought  to 
the  front  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  April  the  army  was  posted  as  follows : 

Heintzelman^s  corps,  composed  of  Porter's, 
Hooker*s,  and  Hamilton's  divisions,  in  front  of 
Yorktown,  extending  in  the  order  named,  from 
the  mouth  of  Wormley's  Greek  to  the  Warwick 
road,  opposite  Winn*s  Mills.  Sumner's  corps— 
Sedgwick's  division  only  having  arrived — oo  tha 
left  of  Hamilton,  extending  down  to  Waririck 
and  opposite  to  Winn's  Mills  work&  Keyes'a 
corps,  (Smith's,  Gouch's,  and  Casey's  divisions,) 
on  the  left  of  Sedgwick,  facing  the  works  at  the 
one-gun  battery,  Lee's  Mills,  etc,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Warwick.    Sumner^  after  tha  sixth 
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of  April,  commanded  the  left  wing,  composed  of 
his  own  and  Keyes^s  corps. 

Throughout  the  preparations  for,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  I  kept  the  corps  under 
Genera]  Keyes,  and  afterward  the  left  wing,  un- 
der General  Sumner,  engaged  in  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  ohstacles  presented  hy  the  War- 
wick, and  the  enemy  intrenched  upon  the  right 
hank,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  overcom- 
ing them  and  breaking  that  line  of  defence,  so  as 
to  gain  possession  of  the  road  to  Williamsburgh, 
and  cut  off  Yorktown  from  its  supports  and  sup- 
plies. The  forces  under  General  Heintzelman 
were  engaged  in  similar  efforts  upon  the  works 
between  Winn*s  Mills  and  Yorktown.  General 
Keyes*6  report  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  inclosing 
reports  of  brigade  commanders  engaged  in  recon- 
noissances  up  to  that  day,  said :  **  That  no  part  of 
bis  (the  enemy's  line  opposite  his  own)  line,  so 
far  as  discovered,  can  be  taken  by  assault  with- 
out an  enormous  waste  of  life." 

Reconnoissances  on  the  right  flank  demonstrat- 
ed the  fact  that  the  Warwick  was  not  passable  in 
that  direction,  except  over  a  narrow  dam,  the 
approaches  to  which  were  swept  by  several  bat- 
teries, and  intrenchments  which  could  be  filled 
quickly  with  supports  sheltered  by  the  timber 
immediately  in  rear. 

General  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  position  entitled  his  opin- 
ions to  the  highest  consideration,  expressed  the 
judgment  that  those  formidable  works  could  not, 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  be  carried 
by  assault  General  Keyes,  commanding  Fourth 
army  corps,  after  the  examination  of  the  enemy's 
defences  on  the  left,  before  alluded  to,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  United 
States  Senate,  and  save  me  a  copy.  Although 
not  strictly  official,  it  describes  the  situation  at 
that  time  in  some  respects  so  well,  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  it  here  : 

HlADQUABnaS  FOV&TB  AbXT  OOBPf,  I 

Wabwicx  O0UKT-H008S,  Ya.,  April  7, 1803.     f 

Mr  Dbab  Senator  :  The  plan  of  campaign  on 
this  line  was  made  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  four  army  corps  should  be  employed, 
and  that  the  navy  should  codperate  in  the  taking 
of  Yorktown,  and  also  (as  I  understood  it)  sup- 
port us  on  our  left  by  moving  gunboats  up  James 
Kiver. 

To-day  I  have  learned  that  the  First  corps, 
which  by  the  President's  order  was  to  embrace 
four  divisions,  and  one  division  (Blenker's)  of  the 
Second  corps,  have  been  withdrawn  altogether 
from  this  line  of  operations,  and  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  navy  has  not  the  means  to  attack 
Yorktown,  and  is  afraid  to  send  gunboats  up 
James  River,  for  fear  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  above  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  unan- 
imously by  Major-General  McDowell  and  Bri- 
gadier-Generals Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes, 
and  was  concurred  in  by  >Iajor-General  McUlel- 
Ian,  who  first  proposed  urbana  as  our  base. 

This  army  being  reduced  by  forty-five  thousand 


troops,  some  of  them  among  the  best  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  without  the  support  of  the  navy,  the 
plan  to  which  we  are  reduced  bears  scaicely  any 
resemblance  to' the  one  \  voted  for. 

I  command  the  James  River  column,  and  I  lefl 
my  camp  near  Newport  News  the  morningof  the 
fourth  instant  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  my 
artillery  ashore  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before, 
and  one  of  my  divisions  had  not  all  arrived  in 
camp  the  day  I  left,  and  for  the  want  of  trans- 
portation has  not  yet  joined  me.  So  you  wilt 
observe  that  not  a  day  was  lost  in  the  advance, 
and  in  fact  we  marched  so  (fuickly  and  so  rapid- 
ly, that  many  of  our  animals  were  twenty-four 
and  forty-eight  hours  without  a  ration  of  forage. 
But  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  our  advance, 
we  were  stopped  by  a  line  of  defence  nine  or  ten 
miles  long,  strongly  fortified  by  breastworks, 
erected  nearly  the  whole  distance  behind  a  stream, 
or  succession  of  ponds,  nowhere  fordable,  one 
terminus  being  Yorktown,  and  the  other  ending 
in  the  James  River,  which  is  commanded  by  the 
enemy's  gpinboats.  Yorktown  is  fortified  all 
around  with  bastioned  works,  and  on  the  water 
side  it  and  Gloucester  are  so  strong  that  the  navy 
are  afraid  to  attack  either. 

The  approaches  on  one  side  are  generally  though 
low,  swampy,  or  thickly  wooded  ground,  over  roads 
which  we  are  obliged  to  repair  or  to  make  before 
we  can  get  forward  our  carriages.  The  enemy 
is  in  great  force,  and  is  constantly  receiving  re- 
enforoements  from  the  two  rivers.  The  Und  in 
front  of  us  is  therefore  one  of  the  strongest  ever 
opposed  to  an  invading  force  in  any  country. 

You  will,  then,  ask  why  I  advocated  such  a 
line  for  our  operations?  My  reasons  are  few, 
but  I  think  good. 

With  proper  assistance  from  the  navy  we  could 
take  Yorktown,  and  then  with  gunboats  on  both 
rivers  we  could  beat  any  force  opposed  to  us  on 
Warwick  River,  because  the  shot  and  shell  from 
the  gunboats  would  nearly  overlap  across  the 
Peninsula ;  so  that  if  the  enemy  should  retreat— 
and  retreat  he  must — ^he  would  have  a  long  way 
to  go  without  rail  or  steam  transportation,  and 
every  soul  of  his  army  must  fall  into  our  hands 
or  be  destroyed. 

Another  reason  for  my  supporting  the  new 
base  and  plan  was,  that  this  line,  it  was  expected, 
would  furnish  water  transportation  nearly  to 
Richmond. 

Now,  supposing  we  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  line  in  front  of  us,  what  can  we  do 
next  ?  '  The  roads  are  very  bad,  and  if  the  enemy 
retains  command  of  James  River,  and  we  do  not 
first  reduce  Yorktown,  it  would  bd  impossible 
for  us  to  subsist  this  army  three  marches  beyond 
where  it  is  now.  As  the  roads  are  at  present,  it 
is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  can  subsist 
it  in  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  by  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  force  originallv  intended  for  the  capture 
of  Richmond  should  be  all  sent  forward.  If  I 
thought  the  four  army  corps  necessary  when  I 
supposed  the  navy  would  codperate,  and  when  I 
judged  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by 
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what  I  learood  from  rompa  and  the  opinlooR  of 
officers  long  staiioDed  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  from 
all  other  sources,  how  much  more  should  I  think 
the  full  complement  of  troopa  requisite  now  that 
the  na¥f  cannot  oodpex^iie,  and  now  that  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  the  number  of 
his  guns  and  men  prove  to  be  almost  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  The 
line  in  front  of  us,  in  the-  opinion  of  all  the  mili- 
tary men  here,  who  are  at  all  competent  to  judge^ 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  capable  of  being  inoreased  beyond 
the  numbers  we  now  have  to  oppose  to  him. 
Independently  of  the  strength  of  Uie  lines  in 
front  of  us,  and  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  be- 
hind them,  we  cannot  advance  tmtil  we  get  com- 
mand of  either  York  River  or  James  River.  The 
efficient  oodperation  of  the  navy  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  essential,  and  so  I  considered  it  when 
I  voted  to  change  our  base  from  the  Potomac  to 
Fort  Monroe. 

An  iron-olad  boat  must  attack  Torktown ;  and 
if  several  strong  gunboats  could  be  sent  up 
James  River  also,  our  suooess  will  be  certain  and 
complete,  and  the  rebellion  will  soon  be  put 
down. 

On  the  other  hand^  we  must  butt  against  the 
enemy's  works  with  heavy  artillery,  and  a  great 
waste  of  time,  life,  and  materiaL 

If  we  break  through  and  advance,  both  our 
flanks  will  be  assailed  from  two  great  water- 
courses in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  our  supplies 
would  giveout^  and  the  enemy,  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  would,  with  the  oihoit  advan- 
tages, beat  and  destroy  this  army. 

The  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  war  has  said, 
"  that  if  you  would  invade  a  country  successfully 
you  must  have  one  lino  of  operations,  and  one 
army,  under  one  general."  But  what  is  our  con- 
dition ?  The  State  of  Virginia  is  made  to  con- 
stitute the  command,  in  part  6t  wholly,  of  some 
six  generals,  namely:  Fremont,  Banks,  McDow- 
ell, VVool,  Burnside,  and  Mcdellan,  besides  the 
scrap  over  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  care  of  Dix. 

The  great  battle  of  the  war  is  to  come  off  here. 
If  we  win  it,  the  rebellion  will  be  crushed— if  we 
lose  it,  the  consequences  will  be  more  horrible 
than  I  care  to  tell.  The  plan  of  campaign  I  voted 
for,  if  carried  out  with  the  means  proposed,  will  1 
certainly  succeed.  If  any  part  of  the  means 
proposed  are  withheld  or  diverted,  I  deem  it  due 
to  myself  to  say  that  our  success  will  be  uncer- 
tain. 

It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  commander  of 
the  First  corps  to  have  a  separate  department, 
and  as  this  letter  advocates  his  return  to  General 
McGlellan's  command,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  I 
am  not  at  all  influenced  by  personal  regard  or 
diftlike  to  any  of  my  seniors  in  rank.  If  I  wore 
to  credit  all  the  opinions  which  have  been  poured 
into  my  ears,  I  must  bcHcve  that,  in  regard  to  my 
present  fine  command,  I  owe  much  to  General 
McDowell  and  nothing  to  General  McCIellan. 
But  I  have  disregarded  all  such  offlciousness, 
and  I  have  from  last  July  to  the  present  day  sup- 
ported General  McCIellan,  and  obeyed  all  his  or- 


ders with  as  hearty  a  good-will  aa  though  he  ha4 
been  my  brother  or  the  friend  .to  whom  I  owed 
most  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  last»  and 
so  long  ashe  is  ray  oommaader.  And  T  am  not 
desirous  to  displace  him;  and  wou^dnotif  I  could. 
He  left  Washington  with  the  underataBdiiig.thal 
he  was  to  execute  a  definite  plan  of  campau^ 
with'  certain .  prescribed  meass.  The- plan  was 
good  and  the  means  auffloientv  and  withbut  m6d- 
ification  the  enterprise  was  certain  of  aoooessL 
But  with- the  reduction  of  foroe<  and  moans,  the. 
plan  isentiMly  changBfi'And  is  now  a  bad  plan, 
with  means  insufficient  for  certain  sncoess. 

Do  not  look  upon  this  communioation  as  the- 
pfl&pring  of  despondency*  I  never  despond; 
and  when  younee  me  working  the  hardest,  you 
may  be  sure  that  fortune  is  fh>wning  upon  me. 
I  am  working  .now  to  my  utmost 
.  Please  show  this  letter  to  tho  President^*  and  I 
should  like-  also  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  know 
its  contents.  Do  me  the*  honor  to  write  to*  me  aa 
soon  aa  you  can,  and  believe  me,  with  petfect 
respect, .  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  D.  Retb, 

Hon.  Ira  Harbu, 

n.  8.  Senate. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  and  before  the  arri* 
val  of  the  divisions  oft^enerals  Hooker,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Oasey,  I  received  the  following  des- 
patches from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War : 

WUHnroiOir,  April  %,  IMS— 8  r.x.  - 

Yonrs  of  eleven  a.m.  to-day  received.  Secre- 
tary of  War  informs  me  that  the  forwarding  of 
transportation,  ammunition,  and  AFoodbury*s  bri- 
gade, under  your  orders,  is  not,  and  will  not  be, 
interfered  with.  You  now  have  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  with  you,  independent  of 
General  Wool's  command.  I  think  you  better 
break  the  enemy^s  line  from  Yorktown  to  War- 
wick River  at  once.  This  will  probably  use  time 
as  advantageous!;^  as  you  can. 

ABRAfiAM  LiXCOLir. 


Genen»'  G.  B.  McClbixak,  . 

WAmoniTOV,  April  6,  lS8t^  pm* 
The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  your  des- 
patch to  him  has  been  received.  General  Sum- 
nter's  corps  is  on  the  road  to  join  you,  and  will 
go  forwaid  aa  fast  as  possible.  Franklin's  divi- 
sion is  now  on  the  advance  toward  Manassas^ 
There  is  no  means  of  transportation  here  to  send 
it  forward  in  time  to  be  of  s^vioe  in  your  present 
operations.  Telegraph  frequently,  and  all  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  shall  be  done  to  sus- 
tain you  as  occasion  may  require. 

£•  M.  Stahton, 
General  G.  R  MoClbllam.  Becteuiy  of  w«. 

By  the  ninth  of  April  I  had  acquired  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  enemy's  works,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  over* 
come.  On  that  day  I  received  the  following  lei^ 
ter  from  the  President : 
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WAWuaofOK,  April  9, 1891 

Mr  Dkar  Sib:  Tour  despatches,  oompUining 
that  you  are  not  properly  sustained,  while  they 
do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker'i  dlTision  was  withdrawn  from  you 
before  you  .eft  here^  and  you  know  the  pressure 
under  which  I  did>  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acqui- 
esced m  it-Hsertainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  lesa  than 
twenty  thousand  unorganized  rneii,  without  a 
single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be 
left  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas 
Junction,  and  part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  old  position.  Gkneru  Banks's 
corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Jfinction,  was 
diverted  and  tied  up  on  the  hne  of  Winchester 
and  Strasburgh,  and  could  not  leave  it  without 
again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  presented,  or 
would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner 
should  be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy 
to  turn  back  firom  the  Rappahannock  and  sadk 
Washington.  My  implicit  order  that  Washington 
should,  by  the  ludgment  of  aU  the  commanders 
of  army  corps,  be  Teft  entirely  secure,  had  been 
neglected.  It  was  precisely  &is  that  drove  me 
to  detain  McDowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your 
arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  tfuno- 
tion :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up, 
and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I 
was  constrained  to  substitute  something  for  it 
myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  reallv 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmono, 
tia  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  dty,  to  be  entirely 
open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops? 
This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not  al- 
low me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mysteryabout  the  number 
of  troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraphed 
*•  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  statement  taken,  as  he  said, 
from  jour  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to 

Sou.  You  now  say  you  will  have  but  eighty- 
ve  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
r«u:hed  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twen- 
ty-three thousand  be  accounted  for  ? 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand 
it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what  a  like  number 
of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  for- 
ward for  vou  is  with  you  by  this  time.  And  if 
80, 1  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike 
a  blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain 
upon  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifi- 
cations and  reinforcements  than  you  can  by  re- 
enforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell 
Tou,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a 
blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this,  Tou  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted 
that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  in- 
stead of  fighting,  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
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shifting,  and  not  surmounting,  a  difficulty ;  that 
we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same  or 
equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  coun^ 
try  will 'not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the 
present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  intrenched 
enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  bieg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written 
jrou  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feelk 
mg  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sus- 
tain you,  so  fkr  as,  in  my  most  anxious  judgment, 
I  consistently  ian.    But  you  must  act 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  LiNCOLir. 

Major-Gtoeral  McOlillan. 

With  great  deference  to  the  opinions  and  wish- 
es of  His  Excellency,  the  President,  I  most  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  facts  which  I 
have  presented  and  those  contained  in  the  ac- 
companying letter  of  General  Eeyes,  with  the 
reports  of  General  Barnard  and  other  officers,  as 
furnishing  a,  reply  to  the  above  letter.  His  Ex- 
cellency could  not  judge  of  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  the  works  before  us  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  ground ;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  his  desire  for  prompt  action,  (certainly  no. 

Saater  than  mine,)  1  feel  confident  if  he  could 
ve  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  enemy*8 
defences,  he  would  have  forbidden  me  risking  thd 
safety  of  the  army  and  the  possible  successes  of 
the  campaign  on  a  sanguinary  assault  of  an  ad- 
vantageous and  formidable  position,  which,  ever, 
if  successful,  could  not  have  been  followed  up 
to  any  other  or  better  result  than  would  have 
been  reached  by  the  regular  operations  of  a  siege. 
Still  less  could  I  forego  the  conclusions  of  my 
most  instructed  judgment  for  the  mere  sake  of 
avoiding  the  personal  consequences  intimated  in 
the  President's  despatch 

The  following  extracts  fh>m  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  (Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Barnard) 
embody  the  result  of  our  reconnoissances,  and 
give,  with  some  degree  of  detail,  the  character 
and  strength  of  the  defences  of  Yorktown  and 
the  Warwick,  and  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  army  contended  against  and  overcame. 

XXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL  BARNARD's  REPORT. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Map  No.  2)  gives 
with  accuracy, the  outline  and  armament  of  the 
fortifications  of  Yorktown  proper,  with  the  de- 
tached works  immediately  connected  with  it 

The  three  bastioned  fronts,  looking  toward  our 
approaches,  appear  to  have  been  earliest  built, 
and  have  about  fifteen  feet  thickness  of  parapet 
and  eight  feet  to  ten  feet  depth  of  ditch,  the  width 
varying  much,  but  never  being  less  at  top  of  scarp 
than  fifteen  feet — I  think  generally  much  more. 

The  works  extending  around  the  town,  from 
the  western  salient  of  fronts  just  mentioned,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finished  during  the  past  win- 
ter and  spring.  They  have  formidable  profil«ts, 
eighteen  feet  thickness  of  parapet^  and  generally 
ten  feet  depth  of  ditch. ' 

The  water-batteries  had  generally  eighteen  feet 
parapet,  the  guns  in  barbette. 
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They  were  (as  well  m  all  the  works. meslkm- 
ed)  carefully  constructed  with  well-made  sod  re- 
vetments. 

T^ere  w»e  nwaerous  tiwrersea  between  the 
suns,  and  an^le  mAaaaiiiea;  how  sufficieoA  m 
bomb-proof  qualities  i  am  aoable  to  say. 

The  two  first  guns  of  the  work  on  tfie  heights 
bear  upon  the  water  as  wett  aa  the  land,  aiad  were 
of  heary  calibre. 

The  list  herewith  give»aU  the  guns  m  positioii^ 
or  for  which  there  were  emplacements.  The  va- 
cant emplacements  were  all  occupied  before  the 
evaouatioa  by  siege-guns,  rifled  four  and  a  half- 
hich  twenty-four  pouoders,  sad  eigbteea-poiuid- 
ers.  « 

In  Fort  ]iagTOd#r(lhefir8li  exterior  work)  there 
were  "found  one  eight-inch  columbiad,  one  forty- 
two  pounder,  and  one  eight-mch  siege  howita^ ; 
^e  two  former  in  barbette.  The  sketch  wilt  show 
the  emplaoements  fi>r  guns  on  fletd  and  %iege> 
earriages ;  makingp  I  think,  with  the  fOregoing,^ 
twenty-twa  Two  of  these  were  pfoeed  behind 
traverses,  with  embrasnres  covered  by  blindages. 

The  two  eztemat  redoubts,  wiili  the  eennecSng 
parapets,  farmed  a  redntFant  wHh  the  fronts-  of 
attadc,  and  all  the  guns  bore  on  our  approaches. 

It  win  be  seen^  &erefore,  that  oar  approaches 
were  swept  by  the  fire  of  at  least  fbrty^ntneguns, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  heavy,  and  manj  of  them 
the  most  fbrmtdable  guns  kiram.  Besides  that, 
two  thirds  of  the  guns  of  the  water»>balteries  and 
all  the  guns  of  Gloucester  bore  on  our  right,  bat- 
teries, though  under  disadvantageotts  ctrcum- 
stances. 

The  ravine  belUnd  which  the  left  of  tike  Terk- 
tewn  fronts  of  attack  was  placed  was  not  very 
di^cult,  as  the  heads  formed  depressions  in  front 
of  their  left,  in^erfectly  seen  by  their  fire,  and 
from  which  access  could  be  had  to  the  ditches ; 
but  we  could  not  be  sure  of  the  ihct  before  the 
evacuation.  The  enemy  held,  by  means  of  a  slight 
breastwork  and  rifle-trenches,  a  position  in  ad- 
vance of  the  heads  of  these  ravines  as  far  forward 
as  the  bui^t  house. 

The  ravines  which  head  between  the  Yorktown 
fortifications  and  the  exterior  works  are  deep  and 
intricate.  They  were  tolerably  well  seen,  how- 
ever, by  the  works  which  run  westwardly  from 
the  Yorktown  works^  and  which  were  too  numer- 
ous and  complicated  to  be  traced  on  paper. 

Fort  Mogrudcr,  the  first  lunette  on  our  left,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  at  aft  early  period. 

The  external  connection  between  tb^s  work  was 
first  a  rifie4rench.  probably  afterward  enlarged 
into  a  parapet,  with  external  diteh  and  an  emr 
plaocment  for  four  guns  in  or  near  the  SBiall  re« 
dan  in  the  centre. 

Behind  this  they  had  constructed  numerous 
spaulements,with  connecting  boyaus  not  fully  ar- 
ranged for  infantry  fires,  and  mainly  intended 
probably  to  protect  their  camps  and  reserves 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  our  artillery. 

From  the  ^*red  redoubt"  these  trenches  and 
epaulements  ran  to  the  woods  and  rivulet  which 
forms  one  head  of  the  Warwick,  and  continue  al- 
most without  break  to  connect  with  the  works  at 


Wymi*8  MiiL  This  stream,  just  mentioned,  what- 
ever be  its  name,  (the  term  "^  Warwicfa,'*^acQORnl- 
ing  to  some,  applying  only  te  the  tidal  ehannri 
firom  the  Jsaes  Rivor  up  m  high  as  Lee*s  Ifili,.) 
was  inuBdatod  by  «  number  el  duna  from  near 
whereitshowi  is  crossed  by  theqiaitlenMntswcm- 
tiened  dowB  ta  Leo^s  MilL 

Below  Lee*8  Mill  the  Warwidk  Mews  a  torta- 
oiis  oQur^  tbrot]gh  salt  marshes  of  two  hmdeed 
yards  or  three  hisBdIead  yards  in  width,  frem 
which  the  land  rises  Jxp  boldly  to  a  bfl^sht  oif 
thirty  er  forty  ML 

The  first  greup^ef  worics  is  at  Wynnes  Ifill, 
where  th«w  is  a  dam  and  bridge.  The  next  is 
to  guard  aaetlierdaBi  between  Wyan's  tm^  Lee*s 
Milk;  (this  is  the  point  attacked  hy  Gtmeial 
Smith  on  the  sixteenth  ultimo^  and  where  Lieu- 
tenant  Merrill  was  wounded ;  the  ebjeet  of  tfao 
attack  was  merefy  to  prevent  the  fiirtiier  constrao- 
tion  of  works  and  foel  the  strength  of  the  posi* 
tion.)  A  Vovk,  of  what  strength  is  not  known, 
was  at  tile  sharp  ai^  of  the  strem  just  ahov« 
Lee'sMilU  aada  formidable  group  of  works  was  a* 
Lee^a  IfiU,  where  there  was  also^danuind  brid^ 

From  Lee's  MQl  a  line  of  works  earteods  across 
Mulberry  Island^  or  is  supposed  to  db  sa 

At  Southars  Landing  is  another  fbrssidabltt 
group  of  works,  and  from  hero,,  tdo^  tiiey  extend 
apparently  across  to  the  James  River. 

These  groups  of  fidd*werks  were  cooneoted  by 
rifle-treaches  or  pan^ets  for  xMsriy  the  wholia 
distance^ 

They  are  far  mora  eootensive  than  may  be  sap> 

E«ed  ft«m  the  mention  of  them  I  make^  and  every 
nd  of  obstrudSott  which  the  coun^aiiirds^ 
such  as  abatis,  marsh,  innndstion,  etCL,  was  skil- 
fhlly  used.  The  line  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extenmve  known  to  modem  times. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Warwick,  front 
near  Yorktown  down,  is  &  dense  forest  with  few 
clearings.  It  was  swampy,  and  the  roads  impas- 
sable during  the  heavy  rains  we  have  constantly 
had,  except  where  our  own  labors  had  corduroy^ 
ed  themh 

If  we  could  have  broken  the  enemy's  line  across 
the  isthmus  we  would  have  invested  Yorktown, 
and  it  must,  with  its.  gamson,  have  soon  faUen 
into  OUT' hands.  Itwssnot  deemed  pnieticabl«>, 
considering  the  strength  of  that  line  and  the^ffi- 
culty  of  handling  our  forces,  (owing^to  the  im- 
practicable cliaraeter  of  the  oountry,)  to  do  sei 

If  we  could  take  Yorktown,  or  <Mve  the  enemy^ 
out  of  that  place,  the  onemy^s  line  wms  no  lenger 
tenable.     Thi»  we  could  do  by  siege  frpiwatitirs 
It  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the  r^ 
duction  of  the  place  by  assault 

The  plan  of  the  approsahes  and  their  defonoss 
as  determined  upon  and  fi\pUly  exeooted  h  exhi- 
bited on  the  accompanying  map,  (No.  — i)  It 
W4ks,  in  wordss  to  open  tiiie  first  parallel  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  works  of  the  enemy,  and  under 
its  protection  to  establish  almost  simultaneously 
batteries  along  the  whole  front,  extending  firom 
York  River  on  the  right  to  the  Warwick  on*  the 
left,  a  chord  of  about  one  mile  in  length.  The  priti- 
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cipk'  approaches  were  directed  i^ainst  the  east 
end  of  the  main  work,  which  was  most  heavily 
srmed  and  bore  both  on  the  water  and  land,  and  lay 
between  Wormley^s  Creek  and  York  RWer.  There 
also  were  placed  the  most  of  the  batteries  design- 
ed to  act  against  the  land  front  to  enfilade  the 
water-batteries,  and  to  act  upon  Gloucester. 

I  designed  at  the  earliest  moment  to  open  si^ 
multaneously  with  several  batteries,  and  as  soon 
as  the  enemy's  guns,  which  swept  the  neck  of 
land  between  Wormley's  Creek  and  the  Warwick, 
were  crippled  and  theor  fire  kept  down,  to  push 
the  trenches  as  far  forward  as  necessary  and  to 
assault  Torktown  and  the  a^acent  works. 

The  approaches  to  the  batter!^  the  necessary 
bridges,  and  the  roads  to  the  depots,  had  been 
vigorously  poshed  to  completion  by  the  tfbops 
under  Generals  Hefntzelman  and  Sumner,  and 
were  available  for  in&ntry,  and  in  some  instances 
for  artillery,  on  the  seventeenth  of  AprH,  when 
the  batteries  and  their  connections  were  com- 
menced, and  labor  upon  them  kept  up  night  and 
day  until  finished.  Some  of  the  batteries  on  easy 
ground  and  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  enemy 
were  early  completed  and  armed,  and  held  rea^ 
for  any  emergency,  btit  not  pennitted  to  open,  as 
the  return  fire  of  the  enemy  would  interfere  too 
much  with  the  labor  on  other  and  more  import- 
ant works.  The  completion  of  the  more  exposed 
and  heaviest  batteries  was  defayed  by  storms, 
preventing  the  landing  of  gtms  and  ammunition. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
receiving  artillery  stores  at  the  wharf  in  York? 
town,  on  May  first,  battery  No.  One  was  opened 
with  effect  upon  the  wharf  attd  town. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April  General  Frank- 
lin, with  his  division  froih  General  McDowell's 
corps,  had  arrived  and  reported  tome.  The  gar- 
rison of  Gloucester  Point  had  been  reenforced 
and  the  works  strengthened ;  but  as  this  division 
was  too  small  to  detach  to  the  Severn,  and  no 
more  troops  could  be  spared,  I  determined  to  act 
on  Gloucester  by  disembarking  it  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  York  River,  under  the  protection  of 
the  gunboats.  The  troops  were  mainly  kept  on 
ho&^  ship  while  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  landing  them,  and  supporting  them  in 
case  of  necessity.  For  a  full  account  of  this  labor 
I  refer  to  the  report  of  Lieotenan^Go!onel  B.  S. 
Alexander,  of  the  engineer  corps,  detailed  for  this 
expedition. 

while  the  siege  works  were  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted, the  roads  on  the  left  wing  necessary  for 
communication  and  advance  were  opened  and  cor- 
duroyed over  the  marshes,  batteries  were  erected 
to  silence  the  enemy's  guns,  and  drive  him  from 
^is  works  at  Wynn  s  and  Lee's  Mills,  preparatory 
to  the  general  attack*  Active  reconnoissances* 
were  continually  goin^  on,  and  attempts  in  toreo 
made  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  banks. 

The  result  of  various  reconnOissances  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  General  W.  F. 
Smith,  commanding  Second  division  Fourth  corps, 
led  to  the  belief  tnat  the  weakest  point  of  that 
p:irt  of  the  enemy's  lines,  was  opposite  a  field 
where  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  dam 
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covered  by  a  battery  known  to  contain  at  least 
one  gun. 

It  was  determined  to  push  a  strong  reoonnots* 
sance  on  this  point  to  silence  the  enemy's  fire^ 
and  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  the  position. 
Being  prepared  to  sustain  the  reconnoitring  pw*- 
ty  by  a  real  attack,  if  found  expedient,  G^eral 
W.  F.  Smith  was  directed  to  undertake  the  op- 
eration Oft  the  sixteenth  of  April.  He  silenced 
the  fire  of  the^enemy^s  gUns;  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  other  works  previously  concealed  arkl 
unknown,  and  sent  a  strong  party  across  the 
stream,  Which  was  finally  fb^ed  to  retire  with 
some  loss.  Smith  intrenched  himself  in  a  position 
immediately  overlooking  the  dam  and  tlie  enemy's 
works,  so  as  to  keep  them  ufider  control,  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  using  the  dam  as  a 
means  of  crossmg  the  Warwick  to  annoy  us: 

Many  times  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the 
enemy  attempted  to  drite  in  our  pickets,  aild  take 
our  rifie-pits  near  YorktoWn,  biltalway^  Without 
success. 

As  the  siege  prc^essed,  it  was  With  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  rifle-'pits  on  the  ^ht  could  be 
excavated  and  held,  so  little  covering  could  be 
made  against  the  hot  fire  of  the  enemy's  artdlery 
and  infantry.  Their  ^ns  continued  firing  up  to 
a  late  hour  of  the  night  of  the  third  of  May. 

Our  batteries  wciild  have  been  ready  to  open 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  May  at  latest ;  <but 
on  the  moliung  of  the  fourth  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  thready  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  his  position  during  the  night,  leaving 
behind  him  all  his  heavy  guns,  uninjured,  and  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  aud  supplies.  For 
the  details  of  the  labor  of  the  siege  I  refer  to  the 
accemxmnying  reports  and  journals  of  Brigadkr- 
General  J.  G.  Bjumard,  Chief  Engineer,  charged 
with  the  selections,  laying  out,  and  completion 
of  the  approaches  and  batteries;  of  Brigadier- 
General  Wm.  F.  Barry,  Chief  of  Artillery,  charged 
with  arming  and  supplying  with  ammunition  all 
the  si^e  and  field-battenes ;  and  of  Brigadier- 
General  Fitz-John  Porter,  director  of  the  siege, 
to  whom  were  assigned  the  guarding  of  uie 
trenches,  the  assembling  and  distribution  of  the 
wt^'king  parties,  etc  etc. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  on  the  ene- 
my's abandoning  his  lines  at  Yorktown,  I  ordered 
all  the  available  cavalry  force,  with  four  batteries 
of  horse  artillery,  under  Brigadfer-GeneMd  Stone- 
man,-Chief  of  Cavalry,  in  immediate  pursuit  by 
the  Yorktown  and  W ifiiamsburgh  road,  with  or- 
ders to  harass  the  enemy's  rear,  and  tiry  to  cut 
off  such  of  his  forces  as  had  taken  the  iJee's  1^1 
and  Wilfiamsburgh  road. 

General  Heintzelmaii  was  directed  to  send 
Hooker's  division  forward  on  the  Yorktown  and 
TfilEamsburgh'  road  to  support  General  Stone- 
man  \  and  Smith  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his 
division  upon  the  Lee's  Mill  ana  Williamsburgh 
road  for  the  same  purpose.  Afterward^  the  divi^ 
sions  of  Generals  Kearny,  Couch,  and  Casey,  were 
put  en  route  — ^the  first  on  the  Yorktown  road, 
and  the  others  on  the  Lee's  Mill  road.  These 
roads  unite  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  Of 
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Fort  Magruder,  and  are  connected  by  cross-roads 
at  several  points  between  Yorktown  and  Wil- 
liamsbux^h.  After  these  directions  had  been  given, 
General  Sumner  (the  officer  second  in  rank  m  the 
army  of  the  Potomac)  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  front  and  take  immediate  charge  of  opera- 
tions until  my  arrival. 

General  Stoneman  moved  forward  promptly 
with  his  command,  consisting  of  four  batteries  of 
horse  artillery  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hays, 
the  First  and  Sixth  United  Stated  cavalry,  the 
Third  Pennsylvania  and  Eighth  Illinois,  and  Bar- 
ker's squadron,  meeting  with  but  little  opposition 
until  he  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy  s  works 
about  two  miles  east  of  Williamsburgh. 

At  a  point  about  eight  miles  from  Yorktown, 
in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  he  detached 
General  Emory  with  Benson's  battery,  the  Third 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  (Colonel  Averill,)  and  Bar- 
ker's squadron,  to  gain  the  Lee's  Mill  road,  and 
endeavor,  with  the  assistance  of  Gen  end  Smith, 
to  cut  off  the  portion  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
which  had  taken  that  route.  General  Emory  had 
some  sharp  skirmishes  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  under  General  Stuart,  and  drove 
them  in  the  direction  of  Lee's  Mill. 

General  Smith  having  met  with  obstructions 
in  his  front,  had  transferred  his  column,  by  a 
cross-road,  to  the  Yorktown  and  Williamsburgh 
road,  so  that  General  Emory,  finding  no  force  to 
cooperate  with  him,  was  unable  to  cut  off  the 
rear-guard,  and  they  succeeded  in  escaping  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  bank  of  the  James 
River. 

The  position  in  which  General  Stoneman  en- 
countered the  enemy  is  about  four  miles  in  extent, 
the  right  resting  on  College  Creek,  and  the  left 
on  Queen's  Creek ;  nearly  three  fourths  of  its 
front  being  covered  by  tributaries  of  these  two 
creeks,  upon  which  there  are  ponds. 

The  ground  between  the  heads  of  the  boundary 
streams  is  a  cultivated  plain,  across  which  a  line 
of  detached  works  had  been  constructed,  consist- 
ing of  Fort  Magruder,  a  large  work  in  the  centre 
with  a  bastion  front,  and  twelve  other  redoubts 
and  epauleihents     .  field-guns. 

The  parapet  of  Fort  Magruder  is  about  six  feet 
high  and  nine  feet  thick ;  the  ditch  nine  feet  wide 
and  nine  feet  deep,  filled  with  water.  The  length 
of  the  interior  crest  is  about  six  hundred  yards. 
The  redoubts  have  strong  profiles,  but  are  of 
small  dimensions,  having  faces  of  about  forty 
yards.  The  woods  in  front  of  the  position  were 
felled,  and  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  works 
was  dotted  with  numerous  rifie-plts. 

The  roads  leading  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Peninsula  to  Williamsburgh,  one  along  the  York 
River,  (the  Yorktown  road,)  and  the  other  along 
the  James,  (the  Lee's  Mill  road,)  unite  between 
the  heads  of  the  tributary  streams  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front  of  Fort  Magruder,  by  which  they 
are  commanded,  and  debouch  from  the  woods 
just  before  uniting.  A  branch  from  the  James 
River  road  leaves  it  about  one  and  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  below  Fort  Magruder  and  unites  with 
Che  road  from  Allen's  Landing  to  Williamsburgh, 


which  crosses  the  tributary  of  College  Greek  over 
a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond,  and  passes  just 
in  rear  of  the  line  of  works,  being  commanded 
by  the  three  redoubts  on  the  right  of  the  line,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Magruder.  A 
branch  leaves  the  York  River  road  and  crosse8 
the  tributary  of  Queen's  Creek  on  a  dam,  and 
passing  over  the  position  and  through  the  works 
in  its  rear,  finally  enters  Williamsburgh;  this 
road  is  commanded  by  redoubts  on  the  left  of  th« 
line  of  the  works. 

General  Stoneman  debouched  fi*om  the  woods 
with  his  advance-guard,  (consisting  of  a  part  of 
the  First  United  States  cavalry  and  one  section 
of  Gibson's  battery,  under  the  oommand  of  Gen- 
eral Cooke,)  and  the  enemy  immediately  opened 
on  him  with  several  field-pieces  from  Fort  Ma- 
gruder, having  the  correct  range,  and  doing  some 
execution.  Gibson's  battery  was  brought  into 
position  as  rapidly  as  the  deep  mud  would  pe^ 
mit,  and  returned  the  fire;  while  the  Sixth 
United  States  cavalry  was  sent  to  feel  the  ene- 
my s  left.  This  regiment  passed  one  redoubt, 
which  it  found  unoccupied,  and  appeared  in  the 
rear  of  a  second,  when  a  strong  cavalry  force, 
with  infantry  and  artillery,  came  down  upon  it, 
whereupon  the  r^ment  was  withdrawn.  The 
rear  squadron,  undor  command  of  Captain  Sana- 
ders,  repelled  a  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
the  most  gallant  manner.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  was  being  reenforced  by  infantry,  and  the 
artillery  fire  becoming  very  hot  General  Stone- 
man, having  no  infiintry  to  carry  the  works,  or- 
dered the  withdrawal  of  the  battery.  This  was 
accomplished  with  the  exception  of  one  piece, 
which  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  mud. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  prevent  the  movement, 
but  their  charges  were  met  by  the  First  United 
States  cavalry,  imder  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Grier,  and  they  were  driven  back,  losing 
several  officers  and  one  stand  of  colors.  General 
Stoneman  then  took  a  defensive  position  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  the  infantry. 

The  advance  of  General  Smith's  column  reach- 
ed Skiff's  Creek  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock, 
and  found  the  bridge  over  that  stream  in  fiames 
and  the  road  impassable.  A  practicable  route  to 
the  Yorktown  road  having  been  discovered,  the 
division,  by  order  of  General  Sumner,  moved  on 
by  that  road,  and  reached  General  Stoneman's 
position  about  half-past  five  o'clock.  General 
Sumner,  arriving  with  it,  assumed  command. 

Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  also  arrived. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  near  the 
Half-way  House,  the  head  of  General  Hooker's 
column  encountered  Smith's  division  filing  into 
the  road,  and  was  obliged  to  halt  between  three 
and  four  hours  until  it  had  passed.  General 
Hooker  then  followed  on,  and  at  Cheesocako 
Church  turned  off,  by  General  Heintzelman's  di- 
rection, taking  a  cross-road,  and  moved  out  on 
the  Lee's  Mill  road,  thus  changing  places  with 
General  Smith.  Marching  part  of  the  nif  ht,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Fort  Magruder  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  fiflh. 
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Geoeral  Smith's  dirision  having  been  deployed, 
Qeneral  Sumner  ordered  an  attack  on  the  works 
in  his  front ;  bu6^  the  lines  having  been  thrown 
into  confusion  while  moving  through  the  dense 
forest^  and  darkness  coming  on,  the  attempt  for 
that  night  was  abandoned.  The  troops  bivou- 
acked in  the  woods,  and  a  heavy  rain  began, 
which  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
maldng  the  roads,  already  in  very  bad  condition, 
almost  impassable. 

During  the  morning  of  the  fifth  General  Sum- 
ner reconnoitred  the  position  in  his  front,  and  at 
eleven  o'dock  ordered  Hancock's  brigade,  of 
Bmi^*s  division,  to  take  possession  of  a  work  on 
the  enemy's  left,  which  had  been  fbund  to  be  un- 
occupied. The  remainder  of  Smith's  division  oc- 
cupied the  woods  in  front  without  being  actually 
engaged. 

The  divisions  of  Couch  and  Casey  had  received 
orders  during  the  night  to  march  at  daylight; 
but  on  account  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  and  other  impediments,  were  not  able  to 
reach  the  field  until  after  one  o'clock  p.m.,  at 
which  time  the  first  brigade  of  Couch's  division 
arrived,  and  was  posted  in  the  centre,  on  Hooker's 
right  The  other  two  brigades  came  up  during 
the  afternoon,  followed  by  Casey's  division. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Hooker,  having  re- 
connoitred the  enemy's  position,  began  the  attack 
at  hidfpast  seven  a.^.,  and  for  a  while  silenced 
the  gui  .8  of  Fort  Magruder  and  cleared  the  ground 
in  his  front ;  but  the  enemy  being  continually 
reinforced,  until  their  strength  greatly  exceeded 
bis,  made  attadc  after  attack,  endeavpring  to  turn 
his  left. 

For  several  hours  his  division  struggled  gal- 
lantly against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my. Five  guns  of  Webber's  battery  were  lost, 
and  between  thVee  and  four  o'clock  his  ammuni- 
tion began  to  give  out  The  loss  had  been  heavy, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops  was  very  great 
At  this  time  the  division  of  General  Kearny 
came  up,  who,  at  nine  a.k.,  had  received  orders 
to  reenforoe  Hooker,  and  who  had  succeeded,  by 
the  greatest  exertions,  in  passing  Casey's  troops, 
and  pushing  on  to  the  front  through  the  deep 
mud.  General  Kearny  at  once  ^lantly  at- 
tacked, and  thereby  prevented  the  loss  of  an- 
other battery,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  at  every 
point,  enabhng  General  Hooker  to  extricate  him- 
self flrom  his  position,  and  withdraw  his  wearied 
troops.  Peck's  brigade,  of  Couch's  division,  as 
has  been  mentioned  befbre,  was,  immediately  on 
its  arrival,  ordered  by  General  Sumner  to  deploy 
on  Hooker's  right  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  that  point  were 
repulsed.  General  Peck  held  his  position  until 
late  in  tike  afternoon,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
the  otiier  two  brigades  of  Couch's  dirision,  and 
they  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the  ground  when 
night  dosed  the  contest  The  vigorous  action 
of  these  troops  relieved  General  Hooker  consider- 
ably. General  Emory  had  been  left  with  his 
command,  on  tho  night  of  the  fourth,  to  guard 
th»  bnmch  of  the  Lee's  Mill  road  which  leads  to 
Allen's  farm;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  it 


was  ascertained  that  by  this  route  the  eneray'i 
right  could  be  turned.  A  request ^or  infkntrv 
for  this  purpose  was  made  to  General  Heintzel- 
man,  who,  late  m  the  afternoon,  sent  four  regi- 
ments and  two  batteries  of  Kearny's  division — 
the  first  disposable  troops  he  had — ^and  directed 
General  Emory  to  make  the  attack.  With  these 
reinforcements  his  force  amounted  to  about  three 
thousand  men  and  three  batteries.  General  .Em- 
ory, oil  account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  did  not 
succeed  in  this  movement  It  involved  some 
risks,  but,  if  successful,  might  have  produced 
important  results. 

At  eleven  a.m.,  as  before  mentioned.  General 
Smith  received  orders  from  General  Sumner  to 
send  one  brigade  across  a  dam  on  our  right,  to 
occupy  a  redoubt  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line. 
Hancock's  brigade  was  selected  for  this  purpose. 
He  crossed  the  dam,  took  possession  of  the  first 
redoubt,  and  afterward,  finding  the  second  one 
vacated,  he  occupied  that  also,  and  seiit  for  re- 
enforcements  to  enable  him  to  advance  further 
and  take  the  next  redoubt,  which  commanded 
the  plain  between  his  position  and  Fort  Magru- 
der, and  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  in  re- 
verse and  cut  the  communication  of  the  troops 
engaged  with  Generals  Hooker  and  Kearny. 

The  enemy  soon  began  to  show  himself  in 
strength  before  him,  and  as  his  rear  and  right 
fiank  were  somewhat  exposed,  he  repeated  his 
request  for  reinforcements.  General  Smitil  was 
twice  ordered  to  Join  him  with  the  rest  of  his 
division,  but  each  time  the  order  was  counter- 
manded at  the  moinent  of  execution.  General 
Sumner  not  being  willing  to  weaken  the  centre. 
At  length,  in  reply  to  General  Hancock's  repeat- 
ed messages  for  more  troops.  General  Sumner 
sent  him  an  order  to  fall  back  to  his  first  posi- 
tion, the  execution  of  which  General  Hancock 
deferred  as  long  as  possible,  being  unwilling  to 
^ve  up  the  advantage  already  gained,  and  fear- 
ing to  expose  his  Command  by  such  a  movement 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  I  had  re- 
mained at  Yorktown  to  complete  the  prepara- 
tions for  the' departure  of  General  Franklin's  and 
other  troops  to  .West-Point  by  water,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  naval  com- 
mander for  his  codperation. 

By  pushing  General  Franklin,  well  supported 
by  water,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey, 
opposite  West-Point,  it  was  hoped  to  force  the 
enemy  to  abandon  whatever  works  he  might  have 
on  the  Peninsula  below  that  pointy  or  be  cut  off. 
It  was  of  paramount  importance  that  the  arrange- 
ments to  this  end  should  be  promptly  made  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  I  had  sent  two 
of  my  aids  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Sweitzer  and  Ma- 
jor Hammerstein)  to  observe  the  operations  in 
front,  with  instructions  to  report  to  me  every 
thing  of  importance  that  might  occur.  I  re- 
ceive no  information  from  them  leading  me  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  thing  occurring  of 
more  importance  than  a  simple  affair  of  a  rear- 
guard, until  about  one  o'clock  p.m.,  when  a  des- 
patch arrived  from  one  of  them  that  every  thing 
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vas  fiiQt  progressing  favorably.  This  was  Qon> 
firmed  a  tew,inmutea  later  by  the  reports  of  Got- 
ernor  Sprague  and  Msyor  HammersteiD,  who 
came  directly  from  the  scene  of'action. 

Completing  the  xMcessary  arrangements,  J  re- 
turned to  my  camp  without  delay,  rode  rapidly 
to  the  front,  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  miles, 
through  roads  much  obstructed  by  troops  and 
wagons,  and  reached  the  field  between  four  and 
Ave  P.M.,  in  time  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
ground.  I  soon  learned  that  there  was  no  direct 
communication  between  our  pentre  and  the  left 
under  Qe^eral  Heintzelman ;  tlie  centre  was  chiefly 
in  the  nearer  edge  of  the  woods,  situated  between 
413  and  the  enemy.  Asvheavy  firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  General  HMicock's  command,  I 
immediately  ordered  General  Smith  to  proc§»ed 
vdih  his  two  remaining  brigsdea  to  support  Utat 
part  of  the  lin e.  General  Xwlee,  with  his  brigadei 
received  similar  orders.  I  then  directed  our  ceo* 
tre  to  advance  to  the  further  edge  of  the  woods 
mentioned  above,  which  was  done,  and  I  attempt* 
ed  to  open  direct  communication  with  Geoinl 
Heintzelman,  but  was  prevented  by  the  marshy 
state  of  the  ground  in  {he  direction  in  which  the 
attempt  was  made. 

Before  Generals  Smith  and  Xaglee  could  reach 
the  field  of  General  Hancock^s  operations,  al- 
though they  moved  with  great  rapidity,  he  had 
been  confronted  by  a  superior  force.  Feigning  to 
retreat  slowly,  he  awaited  their  onset,  and  then 
turned  upon  them,  and  after  some  terxific  volleys 
of  musketry,  he  cnarged  them  with  the  bayonet, 
routing  and  dispersing  their  whole  force,  killing; 
wounoung,  and  capturing  fr9m  five  hundred  to 
six  hundred  men,  he  himself  losing  only  thirty- 
one  men. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engagements 
of  the  war,  and  General  Hancock  merits  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  soldierly  qualities  displayed,  and 
his  perfect  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of 
his  position. 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  operations  here,  and 
all  the  troops  who  had  been  engaged  in  thi^  con- 
test slept  on  the  muddy  field,  without  shelter,  iMid 
many  without  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  I  received  from 
General  Heintzelman,  during  the  night,  that  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  division  had  suffered  so  muoh  that 
it  could  not  be  relied  on  next  day,  and  Uiat  Kear- 
ny's could  not  do  more  than  hold  its  own  without 
rcenforcements — being  satisfied  that  the  result  of 
Hancock's  engagement  was  to  give  us  possession 
of  the  decisive  point  of  the  batUe-field  during  the 
nighty  I  countermahded  the  order  for  the  advance 
of  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick  and  Richardson,  and 
durected  them  to  return  to  Yorktown,  to  proceed 
to  West-Point  by  water. 

Our  loss  during  the  day,  the  greater  p^t  of 
which  was  sustained  by  Hooker's  division,  wia  as 
follows : 

Killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  wounded, 
one  thousand  four  hundred;  missing,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two ;  total,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  tv^enty-eight 


On  the  next  manuog  we  Iband-  tba  eneay^a  po- 
sition abandoned,  and  occupied  Fort  llagnidtt 
and  the  town  of  WUUamabui^,  which  was  fiUed 
with  the  enemy's  wounded,  to  whose  asaistanoe 
eighteen  of  th^  aumofas  were  sent  by  Ofln«il 
J.  £.  Johnaton,  thie  oQeer  In  ccMpmaad.    Several 
guns  and  caissons,  which  the  enemy  could  not 
carry  o|f  .on  account  of  the  mud,  were  aecured. 
Colonel  Averill  was  sent  forward  at  once  with  a 
strong  cavalry  force  to  endeavor  to  overtake  the 
enemy's  rear^^ard.    He  found  aevend  guns  aban- 
doned, and  picked  up  a  large  miial>er  uf  stmg* 
glers,  but  the  eopdition  of  the  roads  and  the  state 
of  the  suppiiea  forced  him  to  return,  afier  advanc- 
ing a  few  milaa. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  enemy  opposed  na 
here  with  only  a  portion  of  his  army.  When  oiir 
cavalry  first  appeared  there  was  nothing  bat  tba 
enemy's  rear-giia:rxl  in  Willfomsburgb.  0<her 
troops  were  brought  back  dunAg  thfi  nSght  and 
the  next  day  to  bold  the  woHcs  Ml  long  aa  pes* 
slble^  in  order  to  gain  tame  for  the  trains,  etc.,  »1« 
ready  well  on  the  way  to  Richmond,  to  make  their 
escape.  Our  troops  were  greatly  exhausted  by 
the  laborious  marcii  through  the  mud  from  their 
positions  in  front  of  Yorktown,  and  by  the  pro* 
tracted  battle  through  whicb  they  bad  juat  paasad. 
Many  of  tiiem  were  out  of  rations  and  aamuDi- 
tion,  and  one  division,  in  Ha  anxiety  to  make  « 
pompt  movement,  had  marched  with  empty 
haveraacks-  Th0  supply  tnuns  had  been  foroad 
out  of  the  roads  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  allov 
ih»  troops  and  artillery  to  paaa  to  the  front,  and 
the  roads  were  now  in  such  a  state^  after  thirty* 
six  hours'  continuous  rain,  that  it  was  almost  im* 
possible  to  pass  ev<rti  empty  wagons  over  them. 
G^ral  Hooker's  division  had  suffered  ao  severely 
that  it  was  in  no  condition  to  Cbllow  the  enemy, 
even  if  the  roads  had  been  good.  Under  theae 
circumstances,  an  immediate  pursuit  was  impoa- 
sibleu 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  care  for  and  remove 
tha  wounded,  and  to  bring  up  provisions,  amma* 
nition,  and  forage. 

The  condition  of  the  roads,  *8  has  bean  said* 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  thia 
by  land  from  Yorktown.  A  temporary  dftp6t  wsa 
therefore  promptly  established  on  Queen's  Greek, 
and  supplies  drawn,  and  the  wounded  ahipped 
firom  that  place.  ^ 

The  divisions  of  Frinklin,  Sedcwiok,  Porter, 
and  Eichardson  were  sent  from  xorktown  by 
water  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  in  tlia 
vicinity  of  West-Point.  The  remaining  ^visiona, 
the  tnuns,  and  the  reserve  artillery  moved  subaa* 
quently  by  Und. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  aerenth,  Ocnval 
Franklm  had  completed  the  disembarkation  of  bis 
division,  and  had  placed  it  in  a  good  poaitioii  to 
cover  the  landing-place,  both  his  fiaiika  and  n 
large  portion  of  his  front  being  protected  by  water. 

Dana'a  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  arrivod 
during  the  morning. , 

At  about  nine  A.aL  a  lam  force  of  the  enamy 
appeared,  conaiiting  of  Whiting's  diviaion  and 
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^Itar  troops,  wid  between  ten  «id  eleven  they  at- 
tedced  a  pert  of  the  line  held  by  Newton^s  bri- 
gade. 

The  ftotioa  c<mtiniied  until  three  r.x^  when  the 
enemy  retired,  all  his  aittacka  having  been  re- 
pulsed. This  aJ&ir,  the  meet  important  in  which 
the  division  had  yet  been  engaged,  wm  highlv 
creditable  to  General  Fmoklln  and  his  command. 
For  the  details  I  refer  to  his  report  which  is  here- 
with sobnitted.  Our  lose  was  forty*iiine  killed, 
one  hundred  and  four  wounded,  and  forty-one 
missing.  Total,  oue  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
which  mekidea  a  large  proportion  of  officers. 

Cavalry  reconnoissaneee  were  eent  out  flt)m 
,}^lliamsburgh  on  the  sixCh  und  seventh,  and  on 
the  eighth  General  Stoneman  moved  with  an  ad- 
vance-guard of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  inftintry  to 
open  communication  with  General  FrankHn. 

As  soon  as  our  supplies  bad  been  received  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads  had  become  a  little  bet- 
to;  ttiough  BtiU  very  bad,  the  advance  ^  the  re- 
ffiMiiing  troops  was  eegun.  Smith's  divisioo  mov- 
ing on  the  eighth.  On  the  tenth,  head<)uarter8 
were  at  Ropers  Church,  nineteen  miles  from  Wil- 
l3amsbuxgl^  all  the  divisions  which  had  moved  by 
land,  exce|>t  Hooker's,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place. 

We  were  now  in  direct  communication  with 
the  portion  of  the  army  which  had  gone  by  water^ 
•ad  we  b^;aa  to  draw  supplies  from  them. 

On  account  of  the  small  number  and  narrow- 
ness of  tin  roads  in  this  neighborhood,  move- 
ments were  difficult  and  slow. 

On  the  fifteenth,  headquarters  and  the  divi- 
sions of  Franklin,  Porter,  Sykes,  and  Smith 
reached  Cumberland,  which  was  made  a  tempo- 
rary dip6L  Conch  and  Casey  were  then  near 
New-Kent  Court-Honse,  Hooker  and  Kearny  near 
Boper's  Church,  and  Eichardson  and  Sedgwick 
near  Bltham. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  much  rain  feU. 

On  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  the  divisions 
of  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Porter  were  with  great 
difficulty  moved  to  White  House,  five  miles  in 
•dvanosL  So  bad  was  the  road  that  the  train  of 
one  of  these  divisions  required  thirty-six  hours 
to  pass  over  tbis  short  distance.  General  Stone- 
man  had  occupied  this  place  some  di^s  before, 
after  several  suocessful  skirmishes,  in  which  our 
cavalry  proved  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  reports  of  these  affairs  are  appended. 

About  this  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Pi^Mident,  two  additional  corps  were  oiganized, 
namely.  Uie  Fifth  Provisional  corps,  consisting- 
of  the  divisiens  of  Porter  and  Sykes,  and  the  re- 
serve artillery,  under  the  command  of  General 
F,  J.  Porter,  and  the  Sixth  Provisional  corps, 
consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Franklin  and  Smith, 
under  the  command  of  General  W.  B.  Franklin. 

Headquarters  reached  White  House  on  the 
sixteenth,  and  a  permanent  d6p6t  was  at  once 
omnized  there. 

On  the  nineteenth,  headquarters  and  the  corps 
#f  Porter  and  Franklin  moved  to  Tunstall^s  Sta- 
tion, five  miles  from  White  House. 

On  the  twentieth  more  rain  felL 


On  the  twen^-flrst,  the  position  of  the  troopn 
was  as  fi>llows:  Stoneman's  advance-guard,  onr 
mile  from  New-Bridze;  Franklin*s  corps  thro*- 
miles  from  New-Bridge,  with  Porter^s  corps  «» 
supporting  distance  in  its  rear ;  Sumner's  corps 
on  the  railroad  about  three  miles  from  the  Chick 
ahominy,  connecting  the  right  with  the  left: 
Keycaps  corps  on  New-Kent  road  near  Bottom's 
Bridge,  with  Heintzelman*s  corps  at  support- 
ing distance  in  the  rear. 

The  ford  at  Bottom's  Bridge  was  in  our  pos- 
session, and  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  was  oom- 
menced. 

On  the  twenty-second,  headquarters  moved  to 
Coal  Harbor. 

On  the  twenty-six^  the  railroad  was  in  oper> 
ation  as  far  as  the  Chickahomi^y,  and  the  rail- 
road bridge  across  that  stream  nearly  completed 

esjLVTiia  n. 

When,  on  the  twentieth  of  Ki^,  our  advanced 
light  troops  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  Biver,  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  they  found 
thnt  tnis  as  well  as  the  railroad  bridge,  about  a 
mile  above,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enen^% 

The  Chickafaominy  in  this  vidnity  is  about 
forty  feet  wide,  finnged  with  a  dense  growth  of 
heavy  forest  trees,  and  bordered. by  low  marshy 
bottom-lands,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  width. 

Our  operations  embraced  that  part  of  the  river 
between  Bottom's  end  Meadow  Bridsc^  which 
covered  the  principal  i^proaches  to  Bi^mond 
from  the  east 

Within  these  limits  the  firm  ground  lying 
above  high-water  mark  seldom  approaches  near 
the  river  on  either  bank,  and  no  locality  was 
found  within  this  section  where  the  high  eround 
came  near  the  stream  on  both  sides.  It  was 
subject  to  frequent,  sudden,  and  great  variations 
in  the  volume  of  water,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  feet 
overfloi{'ed  the  bottom-lands  on  both  sides. 

At  low-water  it  could  be  forded  at  almost  any 
omnt;  but  during  high-water  it  was  above  a 
fording  stage,  and  could  then  be  crossed  only  at 
a  fewpoints  where  bridges  had  been  construct- 
ed, lliese  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  on  our  H>proach,  and  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  reconstruct  these,  but  to  build  sev- 
eral others. 

The  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  New 
and  Mechanicsville  Bridces  was  bordered  by  ele- 
vated bluffs,  which  aflbrded  the  enemy  command- 
ing positions  to  fortify,  establish  his  batteries, 
enfilading  the  ^»proaohes  upon  the  two  principal 
roads  to  Bichmond  on  our  right,  and  resist  the 
reconstruction  of  the  important  bridges.  This 
obliged  us  to  select  other  len  exposed  points  for 
our  crossings. 

As  the  enemy  was  not  in  great  force  opposite 
Bottom's  Bridfje  on  the  arrivS  of  our  left  at  that 
point,  and  as  it  was  important  to  secure  a  lodg- 
ment upon  the  right  bank  before  he  should  have 
time  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  contest  the 
passage^  I  forthwith  ordered  Casey's  division  %> 
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Ibrd  the  liver  and  occupy  the  opposite  heights. 
This  was  promptlf  done  on  the  twentieth,  and 
reconnoissances  were  at  once  pushed  out  in  ad- 
Tanoe. 

These  troops  were  directed  to  throw  up  de- 
fences in  an  advantageous  position  to  secure  our 
left  flank.  General  Heintzelman*s  corps  was 
thrown  forward  in  support,  and  Bottom's  Bridge 
immediately  rebuilt 

In  the  mean  time  our  centre  and  right  were 
advanced  to  the  riyer  above,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  we  carried  the  village  of  Mechanicsville, 
driving  the  enemy  out  with  our  artillery,  and 
forcing  them  across  the  bridge,  which  they  de- 
stroy^ General  Kaglee  on  the  same  da^  dis- 
lodged a  force  of  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  *' Seven  Pines,"  on  the  Bottom*s  Bridge  road, 
and  our  advance  on  the  left  secured  a  strong  po- 
sition near  that  place. 

All  the  information  obtained  from  deserters, 
negroes,  and  spies,  indicated  that  the  enemy  oc- 
cupied in  force  all  the  approaches  to  Richmond 
from  the  east,  and  that  ne  intended  to  dispute 
ever^  step  of  our  advance  beyond  the  Ghicka- 
hommy,  and  the  passage  of  the  stream  opposite 
our  right  That  their  army  was  superior  to  ours 
in  numbers,  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt  Strong 
defences  had  been  constructed  around  Richmond. 

Impressed  by  these  facts  with  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  army  for  the  struggle,  I  did 
not  fail  to  urge  repeatedly  upon  my  superiors  the 
importance  of  reSnforcine  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac with  every  disposable  man,  in  order  to  in- 
sure  the  success  of  our  attack  upon  the  rebel 
capital. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  I  telegraphed  as  follows : 

Oamt  at  Bwbll*8  Varm, 
Tom  UiLB  Birowo  Williaxsbomh, 
May  10, 1863-^  jlm. 

From  the  information  reaching  me  from  every 
source,  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  enemy  will 
meet  us  with  all  his  force  on  or  near  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  They  can  concentrate  many  more  men 
than  I  have,  and  are  collecting  troops  from  all  quar- 
ters, especially  well-disciplined  troops  from  the 
South.  Casualties,  sicknc^  garrisons,  and  guards 
have  much  reduced  our  numbers  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  sa  I  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  with 
whatever  force  I  may  have,  but  duty  requires  me 
to  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  reiinforce  me 
without  delay  with  all  the  disposable  troops  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  that  we  concentrate  all 
our  forces,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fight  the  great 
battle  now  impending,  and  to  make  it  decisive. 

It  is  possible  that  the  enemy  maj  abandon 
Richmond  without  a  serious  struggle ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  will,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
count  upon  any  thing  but  a  stubborn  and  des- 
perate defence — a  life-and-death  contest  I  see 
no  other  hope  for  him  than  to  firht  this  battle, 
and  we  must  win  it  I  shall  fight  them  what- 
ever their  force  may  be,  but  I  ask  for  every  man 
that  the  department  can  send  me.  No  troops 
ahould  now  be  left  unemployed.  Those  who  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  rebels  will  abandon 
Riohmond  without  a  struggle,  are,  in  my  Judg- 
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ment,  badly  advised,  and  do  not  oomprdiend 
their  situation,  which  is  one  requiring  desperate 
measures. ' 

I  beg  that  the  President  and  Secretary  wiU 
maturely  Weigh  what  I  say,  and  leave  nothing 
Undone  to  comply  with  my  request  If  I  am 
not  rednforced,  it  is  probable  ,that  I  will  be 
obliged  to  fight ,  nearly  double  my  numbers 
strongly  intrenched.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
at  all  possible  for  me  to  bring  more  than  (70,000) 
seventy  thousand  men  upon  the  field  of  battie. 

Gbobgb  B.  McOlsllak, 

lli|Jor*Gcaenl  OpmiwawHBg 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stakton, 

SeoreUry  of  War. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President : 

Gamp  at  Cmnnum,  May  14, 1881. 

I  have  more  than  twice  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
enemy  were  concentrating  alt  their  available  force 
to  fight  this  army  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  that 
such  ought  to  be  their  policy.  I  have  received 
no  reply  whatever  to  any  of  these  telegraphs.  I 
beg  leave  to  repeat  their  substance  to  ^oor  Ex- 
cellency, and  to  ask  that  kind  consideraUon 
which  you  have  ever  accorded  to  my  representa- 
tions  and  views.  All  my  information  from  every 
source  accessible  to  me  establishes  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  rebels  to  defend  Richmond  against 
this  army  by  offering  us  battle  with  all  the  troops 
they  can  collect  from  east,  west,  and  south,  and 
my  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  o£  all  my  com- 
manders whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult 

Gasualtiea,  sickness,  garrisons,  and  guards  have 
much  weakened  my  foro^  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  I  cannot  bring  into  Ytctual  battle  against 
the  enemy  more  than  eighty  thousand  men  at  the 
utmost,  and  with  them  I  must  attack  in  position, 
probably  intrenched,  a  much  larger  force,  per- 
haps double  my  numbers.  It  is  possible  that 
Richmond  may  be  abandoned  without  a  serions 
struggle;  but  the  enemy  are  actually  in  great 
strength  between  here  and  there,  and  it  would  be 
unwise,  and  even  insane^  for  me  to  calculate  upon 
any  thing  but  a  stubborn  and  desperate  resist- 
ance. If  they  should  abandon  Richmond,  it  may 
well  be  that  it  is  done  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  stand  at  some  place  in  Vii^nia  south  or 
west  of  there,  and  we  should  be  in  condition  to 
press  them  without  delay.  The  confederate  lead- 
ers must  employ  their  utmost  efforts  against  this, 
army  in  Virginia,  and  they  will  be  supported  by 
the  whole  body  of  their  military  officers,  among 
whom  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  Union  feeling* 
as  there  is  also  very  little  among  the  higher  class 
of  citizens  in  the  seceding  States. 

I  have  found  no  fighting  men  left  in  this  Pe- 
ninsula. All  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposing 
foe. 

Even  if  more  troops  than  I  now  have  should 
prove  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  military  occu- 
pation, our  greatest  display  of  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  will  have  the 
best  moral  effect    I  most  respectfully  and 
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iMstly  urge  upon  your  Ezcdiency  tl^at  the  op- 
portunity hM  come  for  striking  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  beg  that 
you  wiU  cause  this  army  to  be  reenforoed  with- 
out deUy  by  all  the  disposable  troops  of  the  Gor- 
emment  I  ask  for  e^ery  man  that  the  War  De- 
partment can  send  me.  Any  commander  of  the 
reinforcements  whom  your  Excellency  may  de- 
signate will  be  acceptable  to  me,  whatever  expres- 
sion I  may  have  heretofore  addressed  to  you  on 
that  subject 

I  will  fight  the  enemy  whatever  their  force 
may  be,  with  whatever  force  I  may  have ;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  shall  beat  them,  but  our 
triumph  should  be  made  decisive  and  complete. 
The  soldiers  of  this  army  love  their  government, 
and  will  fight  well  In  its  support  Tou  may  rely 
upon  them.  They  have  confidence  in  me  as  their 
General,  and  in  you  as  theur  President  Strong 
reonforoements  will  at  least  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  them.  The  greater  our  force  the  more 
perfect  will  be  our  combinations,  and  the  less  our 
loss. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  beg  you  to  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  this  communication,  and 
to  inform  me  fiilly  at  the  earliest  moment  of  your 
final  determination. 

GxoBOB  B.  McOlkllan, 

Mi^oT'CkiMnl. 

.  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Preflldent  of  Uie  Dnlted  Staiat. 

To  which,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  I  received 
this  reply: . 

WjjBOiorQV,  Maj  18— S  p.i^ 

Gxnbbal:  Your  despatch  to  the  President, 
asking  reenforcements,  has  been  received  and 
carefi2ly  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the 
capital  entirely ;  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if 
this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to 
effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of 
the  R^>pahannock  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  York  River,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  at- 
tack upon  Richmond  at  the  earliest  moment, 
General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march 
upon  that  city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  or- 
dered, keeping  himself  always  in  position  to  save 
the  capital  from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate 
as  to  put  his  left  wing  in  communication  with 
youf  right  wing,  and.  you  are  instructed  to  co- 
operate so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as 
Soon  as  possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to 
the  north  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  be 
safely  established  either  north  or  south  of.  the 
Pamunkey  River. 

In  any  event,  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
main  body  of  Uie  enemy*s  forces  fix>m  leaving 
Richmond^  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force 
upon  General  McDowell  He  will  move  with  be- 
tween thirty-five  (35,000)  and  forty  thousand 
(40,000)  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  General  McDow- 
ell are  with  this.    The  specific  task  assigned  to 


his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  vour  earnest  call  for  reenforcements^  he  is 
sent  forward  to  codperate  in  the  reduction  of 
Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not 
to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington,  and  you  will 
give  no  order,  either  before  or  lUter  your  junc- 
tion, which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover 
this  city.  You  and  he  will  communicate  with 
each  other  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  as  fre- 
quently as  may  be  necessary  for  sufficient  coop- 
eration. When  General  McDowell  is  in  position 
on  your  right;  his  supplies  must,  be  drawn  .from 
WestoPoint,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff-offi- 
cers to  be  prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell 
retain  the  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President 

EowiN  M.  Stanton, 

8eer«Ui7  of  Wtr. 

Major-General  Georob  B.  McOlellan, 

OommaiKJlng  Axmj  of  the  Potomao,  before  Richmond. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  use  the  James  River  as  a 
line  of  operations,  and  forced  me  to  establish  our 
d^pdts  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  to  approach  Rich- 
mond from  the  north. 

I  had  advised,  and  preferred,  that  rednforoe- 
ments  should  be  sent  by  water,  for  the  reasons 
that  their  arrival  would  be  mere  safe  and  cer- 
tain, and  that  I  would'  be  left  free  to  rest  the' 
army  on  the  James  River  whenever  the  navigation 
of  that  stream  should  be  opened. 

The  land  movement  obliged  me  to  expose  my 
right  in  order  to  secure  the  junction ;  and  as  the 
order  for  General  McDowell^s  march  was  soon 
countermanded,  I  incurred  great  risk,  of  which 
the  enemy  finally  took  advantage,  and  frustrated 
the  plan  of  campaign.  Had  Cfeneral  McDowell 
joined  me  by  water,  I  could  have  approached 
Richmond  by  the  James,  and  thus  avoided  the 
delays  and  losses  incurred  in  bridging  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  would  have  had  the  army  massed 
in  one  body  instead  of  being  necessarily  divided 
by  that  stream. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to 
General  McDowell : 

W4B  DBPAMMarr,  I 

WAtHuoTOV,  Maj  17, 1892.  | 

Gxnbbal:  Upon  being  joined  by  General 
Shields^s  division,  you  will  move  upon  Richmond 
by  the  general  route  of  the  Richmond  and  Fred* 
ericksburgh  Railroad,  codperating  with  the  forces 
under  General  McClellan,  now  threatening  Rich- 
mond from  the  line  of  the  Pamunkey  and  York 
rivers. 

While  seeking  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible 
a  communication  between  vour  left  wing  and  the 
right  wing  of  General  McClellan,  you  will  hold 
yourself  always  in  such  position  as  to  cover  the 
capital  of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  of 
any  large  body  of  the  rebel  forces. 

General  McClellan  will  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  these  instructions,  and  will  be  directed 
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to  hold  hinself  in  readiness  to  estaUlsh  oom- 
munication  with  your  left  wing,  and  to  prevent 
Ihe  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  from  leaving 
Richmond,  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  ool- 
«mn,  before  a  jonetioa  of  the  two  amies  » 
effected. 

^  copy  of  his  instmotions  in  ngard  to  the 
employment  of  yoor  Ibroe  is  annexed. 

By  order  of  the  PreBi<]eni 

IfDwnf  M.  SvAmon^ 

•MNMi7«rW«r. 

General  McDowbll, 

Having  'iome  dOlM^  frem  the  wording  of  the 
foregoing  orders,  as  to  the  extent  of  my  authori- 
ty oyer  the  troojis  of  (}enend  McDoweU,  and  as 
ta  th^  tioM  when  I  night  anticipate  his  arriTalf 
m  the  twnnty-first  el  May  I  sent  this  deapateh  : 


Camp  auft  TinmrAtL*a  %rrmm.  f  a.,  > 

huj  SI,  i8a»-ii  P.X.  t 

Tour  despatch  of  yesterdaj^  respecting  our 
situation  and  the  batteries  of  Fort  Darling,  was 
received  while  I  was  absent  with  the  advance, 
where  I  have  been  all  this  da^.  I  have  com- 
municated personally  with  Cajptain  Qoldsbcrough, 
and  by  letter  with  Gaptain  Smith.  The  vesseLi 
can  do  nothing  without  cooperation  on  land, 
which  I  will  not  be  in  condition  to  afford  for  sev- 
eral days.  Circumstances  must  determine  the 
propriety  of  a  land  attack. 

It  rained  again  last  night,  and  rain  on  this  soil 
soon  makes  the  keads  incredibly  bad  for  army 
tranc^or^ation.  I  personallv  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy  to-day  at  Bottom  s  Bridge  ford,  and 
went  a  mile  beyond^  the  enen^  being  about  half 
a  mile  in  front  I  have  three  regiments  on  the 
other  bank  guarding  the  rebuild!^  of  the  bridge. 
Keyes's  corps  is  on  the  New-Kent  road^  near 
Bottom's  Bndge.  Heintzelman  is  on  the  same 
road,  within  supporting  distance.  Sumner  is  on 
the  railroad,  connecting  right  with  left  Stone- 
man,  with  advanced-guard,  is  within  one  mile  of 
New-Bridge.  Franluin  with  two  divisions,  is 
about  two  miles  this  side  of  Stoneman.  Porter's 
division,  with  the  reserves  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, is  within  supporting  distancei  Headquar- 
ters will  probably  be  at  Coal^  Harbor  to-morrow, 
one  mile  this  side  of  Franklin.  All  the  bridges 
over  the  Chiokahominy  are  destroyed.  The  ene- 
my are  in  force  on  every  road  leading  to  Rich- 
mond, within  a  mile  or  two  west  of  we  stream. 

Their  main  body  is  on  the  road  from  New- 
Bridge,  encamped  along  it  for  four  or  five  miles, 
Spreaidinc  over  the  open  ground  on  both  sides, 
ohnston^s  headquarters  are  about  two  miles  be- 
yond the  bridge. 

All  accodnts  report  their  numbers  as  greatly 
exceeding  our  own.  The  position  of  the  rebel 
forces,  the  declaration  of  the  oonfederate  author- 
ities, the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
the  action  of  the  dty  government,  the  oonduct 
of  the  citixens,  and  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion accessible  to  me,  give  positive  assurance  that 
our  approach  to  Ridimond  involves  a  desperate 
battle  between  the  opposing  armies. 


AU  our  diviaioas  are  mering  toward  the  fee 
I  ahali  advance  steadfly  and  carafiilly,  andaUaok 
them  according  to  ny  best  jndgment  and  ia 
sudi  manner  as  to  employ  my  ^Natest  Jbvea 

I  remt  the  state  of  tiunge  as  to  General  Bfe^ 
DowelTfl  fwnmand.  We  must  beat  tbeenesiy 
in  front  of  fitcfamond.  One  division  addei  to 
this  9irmj  for  that  effort  would  de  more  to  pnv 
teet  Washington  than  his  whole  fbroe  can  possi- 
bly do  anywhere  else  in  the  field.  The  rebels 
are  concentrating  from  all  points  for  the  two  bet- 
ties  at  Richmond  and  Oorinth.  I  would  stfll, 
most  respectfailr,  suggest  the  poling  of  our  CDn- 
centrating  here  by  movements  on  water.  I  have 
heard  neSiing  as  lo  the  pvobalNlitiea  ef  the  co»- 
tesiplated  junction  of  MeDoweirs  ieroe  with 
mine.  I  have  ne  idea  when  he  can  start,  what 
are  his  means  ef  transportatimi,  or  when  he  smj 
be  expected  to  reach  this  vicinity.  X  fear  thei% 
is  little  hap%  that  he  can  join  me  overhmd  in 
time  for  the  eoming  battle.  Delays  on  my  pait 
will  be  dangeceus.  I  fear  sickness  and  desMral- 
ization.  This  region  is  unhealthT  for  Northeni 
men,  and  unkas  k^  morag;  I  fear  that  our 
soldiers  may  beooese  diacooraged.  At  preseot 
our  nnmbers  are  weakening  from  disease^  but 
our  men  remain  in  good  heart 

I  regret  also  the  oonfigmmtion  of  the  depart- 
ment ^  the  Rappahannock.  It  includes  a  por 
tion  even  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  I  think  tfiat 
my  own  department  should  embrace  the  entire 
field  of  military  operations  designed  for  the  cap- 
ture and  occupation  of  that  city. 

Again,  I  agree  with  your  Excellency  that  one 
bad  general  is  better  tmui  two  good  ones. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  Ihlly  comprehend  your 
orders  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  addressed  to 
znyself  and  General  McDowell  If  a  innction  is 
effected  before  we  occupy  RichmoniC  it  mast 
necessarily  be  east  of  the  railroad  to  F^rederidct- 
buigh  and  within  my  department  Thia  fact, 
my  superior  rank,  and  the  express  language  of 
tfa«  sixty-second  article  of  war,  will  place  bit 
command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  m  other- 
wise specially  directed  bv  your  Excellency ;  and 
I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my  command, 
except  that  I  am  not  to  detadi  any  portion  of 
his  forces,  or  give  any  orders  which  can  put  him 
out  of  position  to  cover  Washington.  ^  I  err  in 
my  construction,  I  desire  to  be  at  once  set  right 
mnkness  compels  me  to  say,  anxious  as  I  am 
for  an  increase  of  force,  that  the  march  of  He- 
Dowell's  column  upon  Richmond  by  the  shortest 
route  will,  in  my  opinion,  uncover  Washington, 
as  to  any  interposition  by  it,  as  completdy  as  iti 
movement  by  water.  The  enemy  cannot  advance! 
byiVedericksburgh  on  Washington.  { 

Should  they  attempt  a  movement,  which  to 
me  seems  ntterir  improbable,  their  route  wonll 
be  by  OordonsviUe  and  Manaflsat,  I  deiRre  that 
the  extent  of  my  authority  over  McDowdl  nay 
be  clearly  defined,  lest  misunderstandings  and 
conflicting  views  may  produce  some  of  those  i» 
jurious  results  which  a  divided  command  bCs  so 
often  caused.  I  would  respectfully  sngmt  that 
this  danger  oan  only  be  aorely  guanmi^ainal 
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bj  expficidy  phunnc  Qeneral  MeDoweil  under 
my  orders  in  the  orSiiMry  waj,  and  holding  me 
•tzictJy  re8|K>iisible  for  the  closest  obaeiTance  of 
rour  instructiont.  I  hope,  Mr.  President;  that 
It  is  not  QeecttMwy  for  me  to  assure  you  that 
your  instruotiona  would  be  obserred  in  the  ut* 
moat  good  fiutii^  and  that  I  have  no  personal  fi^el- 
ings  whieh  emid  inflaebce  me  to  diaicgard  them 
in  aKy  particular. 

I  believe  thai  there  is  a  preU  atrunle  before 
this  army,  but  I  am  neither  dismiured  nor  dia- 
eouraged  I  wish  to  strengthen  ita  »>ree  as  much 
as  I  can,  but  in  any  event  I  shall  fight  it  with  all 
the  skill,  cautien,  and  determination  that  I  pos- 
aeat,  and  I  trust  thai  the  result  may  either  obtain 
for  me  the  permanent  confidence  of  my  Govem- 
ment|  or  that  it  may  dose  my  career. 

Gbobob  B.  McClbllak, 

His  fizoelleaGT  Ajuumau  Lincoln, 

Arcsldeot  of  Uie  United  Btetel. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  I  receired  the  fbllowing 
reply: 

Max  H  1Ml-<A'on  WMfaington,  fiUh.) 

I  left  (General  McBowell's  camp  at  dailc  last 
evening.  Shield^s  command  Is  there,  but  it  is 
so  worn  that  be  cannot  move  before  Monday 
momiiu^,  the  twenty-sixth,  (26th.}  We  have  so 
tbinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other  places  that 
it  wall  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a 
probable  loss  £>  us  of  one  (1)  reghnent  in^ntry, 
two  (2)  companies  cavalry,  putting  Qeneral  Banks 
in  some  penL 

The  enemy's  forces,  under  General  Anderson, 
now  opposing  General  McDowell's  advance,  have, 
as  their  line  of  supply  And  retreat,  the  road  to 
Bicbmond. 

If,  in  coniundioKi  with  McDowell's  movement 
against  Anderson,  you  could  send  a  force  from 
your  right  to  cot  off  the  eoemy'a  supplies  from 
BichmMid,  preserve  the  raibroad  bridge  across  the 
two  (2)  forks  of  die  Pamunkey  and  intercept  the 
eoemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army  now 
opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  acoeaaion  of 
numbers  of  nearly  fifteen  thouaand  (15,000)  men ; 
and  if  you  succeed  in  tftving  the  bridges,  you 
will  secure  a  line  of  railroad  mr  supplies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  you  now  have.  Oaa  you  not  do 
this  almost  aa  well  as  not,  while  you  are  build- 
in^  the  OhidEahominy  bridges  f  McDowell  and 
SiSelds  both  ssy  tfaey  can,  and  positively  will, 
move  Monday  mornings  /  %Bi»k  you  to  movoeau* 
iiovilif  and  B^ely. 

Ton  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he 

Ioins  you,  preciselr  aayou  indicated  in  your  long 
espatch  to  us  of  the  twenty-first,  (21st) 

A.  LnooLir, 

Preaideiil 

Miyor.G«neral  G.  B.  MoOlellan. 

This  information  that  McDowell's  cor|»  would 
mffch  for  Frederioksburgh  on  the  following  Mon- 
4»y9  (the  twenty-sixth,)  and  that  he  would  be  un- 
der'my  command,  as  indicated  in  my  telegram  of 
the  twenty^first,  was  cheering  news,  and  I  now  felt 
gonfldent  that  we  would  ou  his  airival  b^  suffi- 


ciently strong  to  overpower  the  large  army  oon- 
fronting  us. 

At  a  later  hour  on  the  same  day  I  received  the 
following: 

My  H  160S.-{rinn  Wwdilnfton,  4  p.«.) 
In  consequence  of  General  Banks's  critical  pa- 
sitioii,  I  hare  been  compelled  to  suspend  General 
McDowell's  movcaients  to  join  yoa  Tlie  enemy 
are  making  a  desperate  push  imco  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, and  we  are  trying  to  throw  General  Premont'a 
force,  and  part  of  iG«neral  McDowell's,  in  their 
rear.  A.  Livooi^Ny. 

Mtgor-General  G.  B.  McCLULAir* 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  I  could  not 
expect  General  McDowell  to  join  me  in  time  to 
Mirticipate  in  immediate  operations  in  fi*ont  of 
Richmond,  and  on  the  same  evening  I  replied  to 
the  JEVesident  that  I  would  make  my  caloulations 
accordingly. 

It  dien  only  remained  for  me  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  forces  at  mj  disposal,  and  to  avail  my- 
self of  all  artificial  auxiliaries  to  oompensate  as 
mach  as  possible  for  the  inadequacy  of  men.  I 
concurred  fully  with  the  Presioeni  in  the  injunc- 
tion contained  in  his  telegram  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  that  it  was  necessary  with  my  limited 
foree  to  tau>ve  ".cautiously  and  safely."  In  view 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Ghickahominy, 
and  the  liability  of  its  bottom-land  to  sudden  in- 
undation, it  became  necessanr  to  construct  be- 
tween Bottom's  Bri%e  and  Mecfaanicsville  eleven 
(11)  new  bridges,  all  long  and  difficult,  with  ex- 
tensive log-way  appiiMcbes, 

The  entire  army  could  probably  have  been 
thrown  across  the  Ghickahominy  immediately 
after  our  arrival,  but  this  would  have  left  no  force, 
on  the  left  bank  to  g«iard  our  communications  or 
to  protect  our  right  and  rear.  If  the  communi- 
cation with  our  supply  depot  had  been  cut  by  the 
enemy,  with  our  armv  concentrated  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy,  and  the  sta^e  of 
water  as  it  was  for  many  days  after  our  amval,. 
the  bridges  carried  away,  and  our  means  of  trans- 
portation not  furnishing  a  single  day's  supplies 
m  advance,  the  troops  must  have  gone  without 
rations,  and  the  animals  without  forage^  and  the 
army  would  have  been  paralyaed. 

It  is  true  I  might  have  abandoned  my  oommu* 
nioations  and  pushed  forward  toward  Richmond, 
trusting  to  the  speedy  defeat  of  the  enemy  and 
the  consequent  fall  of  the  city  for  a  renewal  of 
supplies ;  hut  the  approaches  were  iSortified,  and 
the  town  itself  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  line 
line  of  intrenohmeuts,  requiring  a  greater  length 
of  time  to  reduce  than  our  troops  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  rations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
until  our  bridges  were  completed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  order  for  the 
cooperation  of  General  McDowell  was  simply  sus- 
pended, not  revoked,  and  therefore  I  was  not  at 
liberty  to  abandon  the  northern  approach. 

A  verj*  dashing  and  successful  reconnoissanoa 
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was  made  near  New-Bridge,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  by  Lieutenant  Bowen,  topographical  en- 
gineers, escorted  by  the  Fourth  Michigan  Tolnn- 
teefs  and  a  squadron  of  the  United  States  caval- 
ry, commanded,  respectively,  by  Colonel  Wood- 
bury and  Captain  Gordon. 

Our  troops  encountered  a  Louisiana  regiment, 
and  with  little  loss  drove  it  back  upon  its  brigade, 
killing  a  large  number  and  capturing  seventi  pris- 
oners. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  stafT-offioers, 
as  well  as  to  Colonel  Woodbury,  Captain  Gh)rdon, 
and  their  commands,  for  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

The  work  upon  the  bridges  was  commenced  at 
once,  and  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor;  but 
the  rains^  which  from  day  to  day  continued  to 
fall,  flooded  the  valley,  and  raised  the  water  to  a 
greater  height  than  had  been  known  for  twenty 
years. 

This  demolished  a  great  amount  of  our  labor, 
and  our  first  bridges,  with  their  approaches, 
which  were  not  made  with  reference  to  such  ex- 
treme high  water,  were  carried  off  or  rendered 
impassable.  We  were  obliged,  with  immense  la- 
bor, to  construct  others,  much  longer,  more  ele- 
vated, and  stable ;  our  men  woriced  in  the  water, 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  from  thc^  opposite 
bank. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram. 

WAsmraTOir,  Hay  89, 1808.    . 

Your  despatch  received.  General  Banks  was 
at  Strasburgh  with  about  Six  thousand  (6000) 
men,  Shields  having  been  taken  firom  him  to  swell 
a  column  for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond, 
and  the  rest  of  his  force  scattered  at  various 
places.  On  the  twenty-third  (28d)  a  rebel  force 
of  seven  (7)  to  ten  thousand  (10,000)  fell  upon 
one  regiment  and  two  companies  guarding  the 
bridge  at  Port  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely; 
crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  (24th,)  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north 
of  Banks  on  the  road  to  Winchester.  General 
Banks  ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into 
Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a 
battle  ensued  between  the  two  forces,  in  which 
General  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full  retreat 
toward  Martinsburgh,  and  probably  is  broken  up 
into  a  total  rout  Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand  (10,000) 
troops,  following  up  and  supporting,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Also,  that 
another  force  of  ten  thousand  is  near  Orleans, 
following  on  in  the  same  direction.  Stripped 
bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent them  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper^s  Fer- 
ry or  above.  McDowell  has  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Royal ;  and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin, 
is  moving  to  HAirisonburgh ;  both  these  move- 
ments intended  wO  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  mure  of  McDowelFs  brigades  is  ordered 
through  here  to  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  rest  of  his 
forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburgh. 
We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from 


here  and  Baltimore  as  we  can  spare  to  Harpei^s 
Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort^  calU 
ing  in  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also 
have  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  at 
that  point     This  is  now  our  situation. 

If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach, 
we  should  be  entirely  helpless.  Apprehensions 
of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to 
sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  with- 
holding McDowell's  forces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you 
can  with  the  forces  you  have. 

A.  LorcoLir, 

Migor-Gtoeral  MoClsllan. 


On  the  twenty-fifth  the  following  was  also  re- 
ceived: 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force 
to  drive  Greneral  Banks  before  him ;  precisely  in 
what  force  we  cannot  telL  He  is  also  threatening 
Leesburgh,  and  Geary  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, from  both  north  and  south;  in  precisely 
what  force  we  cannot  telL  I  think  the  movement 
is  a  general  and  <^ncerted  one,  such  as  would  not 
be  if  he  was  acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very 
desperate  defence  of  Richmond.  I  think  the  time 
is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond 
or  give  up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defense  of 
Washington.    Let  me  hear  from  you  instantly. 

A.  Lincoln, 

Major-General  MgClsllak.  Preiideat 

To  which  J  replied  as  follows: 

Goal  Habbob,  Max  >&•  IMl 
Telegram  received.  Independently  of  it,  the 
time  is  very  near  jirhen  I  shall  attack  Richmond. 
The  object  of  the  movement  is  probably  to  pre- 
vent reinforcements  being  sent  to  me.  All  the 
information  obtained  fi*om  balloons,  deserters, 
prisoners,  and  contrabands,  agrees  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  mass  of  the  rebel  troops  are  s^ 
in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Richmond,  ready  to 
defend  it  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Banks's  po- 
sition and  force,  nor  what  there  is  at  Manassas ; 
therefore  cannot  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
force  against  him. 

I  have  two  corps  across  Chickahominy,  within 
six  miles  of  Richmond ;  the  others  on  this  side 
at  other  crossings  within  same  distance,  and  ready 
to  cross  when  bridges  are  completed. 

G.  K,  McClsllah, 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

FreildenL 

On  the  twenty-sixth  I  received  the  following: 

WAnvoTOH,  May  SC,  ISO— 1SL40  uc. 
We  have  General  Banks's  official  report  Ho 
has  saved  his  army  and  baggage,  and  has  made  a 
safe  retreat  to  the  river,  and  is  probably  safe  at 
Williamsport  He  reports  the  attacking  force  at 
fifteen  thousand,  (15,000.) 

A.  Lincola, 
Maj<>-  '^**""'^^  MoClsllak. 
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On  th«  twenty-Bizth  I  received  the  following : 

WASHoraiov,  May  Mi  ISM. 

Can  you  not  cut  the  Acquia  Creek  Railroad  ? 
Also,  what  impression  have  you  as  to  intrenched 
works  for  you  to  contend  with  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond ?  Can  you  get  neai:  enough  to  throw  shells 
into  the  city  ?  A.  Lincoln, 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan.  President. 

On  the  same  day  I  sent  the  following : 

OoAi.  Habbob,  M«x  S0,  IMSb 

Have  cut  the  Virginia  Central  Road  in  three 
places  between  Hanover  Court-House  and  the 
Chickahominy.  Will  try  to  cu^  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  Richmond  intrenchments  formidable; 
but  am  not  certain.  Hope  very  soon  to  be  with- 
in shelling  distance.  Have  railroad  in  operation 
from  White  House  to  Chickahominy.  Hope  to 
have  Chickahominy  bridge  repaired  to-night 
Nothing  of  interest  to-d&y. 

G.  B.  McClcllan, 

Majot^Qaunk  CVwmnandlnf. 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

Rreddenl. 

The  interruption  of  the  railroad,  here  referred 
to,  was  effected  by  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Stoneman,  and  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  drawing  supplies  by  that  route, 
or  from  sending  reinforcements  to  Anderson  or 
Jackson. 

At  ten  A.V.  I  sent  also  the  following  despatch : 

Telegrams  of  last  night  received.  I  am  glad 
to  know  affiiirs  are  not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been.  I  would  earnestly  call  your  attention  to 
my  instructions  to  General  Banks  of  March  six- 
teenth, to  General  Wadsworth  of  the  same  date, 
and  to  my  letter  of  April  first,  to  the  Adjutant- 
General.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  prompt  re- 
turn to  the  principles  there  laid  down  would  re- 
lieve all  probability  of  danger."  I  will  forward 
copies  by  maiL  I  beg  to  urge  the  importance 
of  Manassas  and  Front  Royal  in  contradistinction 
to  Fredericksburgh.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

iI«Jor-0«neraL 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln. 

Later  on  the  twenty-sixth  I  sent  the  following : 

Gamp  Nbak  Nbw.Bridqi,     ) 
Uaj  U,  1862—740  p.m.  f 

Have  arranged  to  carry  out  your  last  orders. 
We  are  quietly  closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  pre- 

faratoiT  to  the  last  struggle.  Situated  as  I  am, 
feel  forced  to  take  every  possible  .precaution 
against  disaster,  and  to  secure  my  flanks  against 
the  probably  superior  force  in  front  of  me.  My 
arrangements  for  to-morrow  are  very  important, 
and  if  successful,  will  leave  me  free  to  strike  on 
the  return  of  'the  force  detached. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

M^ior-General. 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

Prctideni. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  intelligence  that 
a  Tory  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  in 


the  vicinity  of  Hanover  Court-House,  to  the  right 
and  rear  of  our  army,  thus  threatening  our  conn 
munications,  and  in  a  position  either  to  reenforoe 
Jackson,  or  to  impede  McDoweirs  junction, 
should  he  finally  move  to  unite  with  us.  On  the 
same  day  I  also  received  information  from  Gh^n- 
eral  McDowell,  through  the  Secretanr  of  War, 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  from  Fredericks* 
burgh  toward  Richmond,  and  that  General  Mo- 
Dow^rs  advance  was  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Rappahannock.  It  was  thus  imperative  to  dis* 
lodge  or  defeat  this  force,  independently,  even  of 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  as  expressed  in  his 
telegram  of  the  twenty-sixth.  I  intrusted  this 
task  to  Brigadier-General  Fitz-John  Pprter,  com- 
mandmg  the  Fifth  corps,  with  orders  to  move  at 
daybreak  on  -the  twenty-seventh. 

Through  a  heavy  rain  and  over  bad  roads,  that 
officer  moved  his  command  as  follows : 

Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Emory  led  the  ad- 
vance, with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  regiments  United 
States  cavalry  and  Benson's  horse  battery  of  the 
Second  United  States  artillery,  taking  the  road 
from  New-Bridge  via  Mechanicsville,  to  Hanovra* 
Court-House. 

General  Morell's  division,  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  Martindale,  Butterfleld,  and  McQuade, 
widk  Berdan*s  regiment  of  sharp-shooters,  and 
three  batteries,  under  Captain  Charles  Griffin, 
Fifth  United  States  artillery,  followed  <^  the 
same  road. 

Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  commanding  a  provi- 
sional brigade,  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Thir^ 
teenth  New-York,  the  First  Connecticut  artillery, 
acting  as  infantry,  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  cav- 
alry, and  Weeden's  Rhode  Island  battery,  moved 
from  his  statien  at  Old  Church  by  a  road  run- 
ning to  Hanover  Court-House,  parallel  to  the 
Pamunkey. 

After  a  &tiguing  march  of  fourteen    miles 
through  the  mud  and  rain.  General  Emory,  at 
noon,  reached  a  point  about  two  miles  from  Han 
over  Court-House  where  the  road  forks  to  Ash 
land,  and  found  a  portion  of  the  enemy  formed 
in  line  across  the  Hanover  Court-House  road. 

General  Emory  had,  before  this,  been  joined 
by  the  Twenty-fifth  New-York  (of  Martinsdale's 
brigade)  and  Berdan's  sharp-shooters;  these 
regiments  were  deployed  with  a  section  of  Ben- 
son's battery,  and  advanced  slowly  toward  the 
enemy  until .  rednforoed  by  General  Butterfleld 
with  foikr  regiments  of  his  brigade,  when  the 
enemy  was  charged  and  quickly  routed,  one  of 
his  guns  being  captured  by  the  Seventeenth 
New- York,  under  Colonel  Lansing,  after  having 
been  disabled  by  the  fire  of  Benson's  battery. 
The  firing  here  lasted  about  an  hour.  The  cav- 
f^lry  and  Benson's  battery  were  immediately  or- 
dered in  pursuit,  followed  by  Morell's  infantry 
and  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  Martindale's 
brigade.  Warren's  brigade  having  been  delayed 
by  repairing  bridges,  etc.,  now  arrived,  too  late 
to  participate  in  this  affair ;  a  portion  of  this 
command  was  sent  to  the  Pamunkey  to  destroy 
bridges,  and  captured  quite  a  number  of  prison- 
ers; the  remainder  followed  Morell's  division. 
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In  the  mean  tinie  General  Martindsle,  with  the 
ftm  remaining  regiments  of  hia  brigade  and  a 
lection  of  artillery,  advanced  on  the  Ashland 
toad,  and  found  a  force  of  the  enem7*8  inflmtry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  position  near  Beakers 
Station,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad;  he 
soon  forced  them  to  retire  toward  AshhmdL 

The  Twenty-fifth  New- York  having  been  or- 
dered  to  rejoin  him^  (kneral  Martkidale  was  di* 
iwsted  to  form  his  brigade  and  move  up  the  rail- 
read  to  njoin  the  rest  of  the  command  at  Haao^ 
ver  Oonrt-Hoaae. 

He  sent  one  reghaent  up  the  ndlroad,  but  re- 
mained with  the  Second  Maine,  aftenvurd  joined 
by  the  Twenty-fifth  Newt-York,  to  guard  the  mar 
of  the  main  oriumn. 

The  enemy  soon  retamed  to  attack  General 
MartindaK  who  at  once  formed  the  Second  Maine, 
Twenty-fifth  Now- York,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Fony-KHirth  New-York,  with  one  section  of  Mar- 
thi^s  battory,  on  the  New-Bridge  road,  facing  his 
own  position  of  the  morning,  and  thon  held  his 
ground  for  an  hour  against  large  odds  until  !•- 
enforoed. 

General  Porter  was  at  Hanover  Coart-HosMe, 
near  the  head  of  his  column,  when  he  learned 
that  the  rear  had  been  attacked  by  a  large  foro& 
He  at  once  iaeed  the  whole  column  about,  re- 
called the  cavabj  sent  in  pursuit  towafnf  Ash- 
land, ny>v«d  the  Thirteenth  and  Feurteenlh  Ne^- 
York  and  Griffin's  battery  direct  to  Martindale's 
assistance,  pushed  the  Nmth  Massachusetts  and 
Sixty-second  Pennsylvania,  of  McQuade's*  bri- 
gade, through  the  woods  on  the  right,  (our  origi- 
nal left,)  and  attacked  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
while  Butterfleld,  witb  the  Bighty^thard  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Sixteenth  Michigan,  hastened  towwd' 
the  scene  of  action  by  the  railroad,  and  through 
the  woods,  further  to  the  right,  and  completed 
the  rout  of  the  enemy.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  and  the  fcrflowing  day  our  cavalry  was 
active  in  the  pursuit^  talung  a  number  of  pris- 
oners. N 

Captain  Hairison,  of  the  Fifth  United  States 
cavalry,  with  a  single  company,  brought  in  as 
prisoners  two  entire  companies  of  infiintry  with 
their  arms  and  ammunition.  A  part  of  Rush's 
Lancers  alsa  captured  an  entire  company  with 
their  arms. 

They  immediate  results  of  these  afiktrs  were, 
some  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  buried 
by  our  troops,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  prison- 
ers sent  to  the  rear,  one  twelve-pound  faowitaer, 
one  caisson,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  and 
two  rmlroad  trains,  captured. 

Our  loss  amounted  to  fifty-three  kilfed,  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  wounded  and  missiw. 

The  force  encountered  and  defeated  waa  Gen- 
eral Branch's  division,  of  North-Carolina  and 
Georgia  troops,  supposed  to  have  been  some  nine 
thousand  strong.  Their  camp  at  Hanover  Oourt- 
House  was  taken  and  destroyed. 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  Gkneral  Ander- 
son, with  a  strong  force,  was  still  at  Ashland,  I 
ordered  General  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  to 
move  on  the  twenty-eighth  from  New-Bridge  to- 


ward Hanover  Conrt-House,  to  be  in  position  to 
support  General  Porter.  They  reached  a  point 
within  three  miles  of  Hanover  Court-House,  and 
remained  there  until  the  eveninc  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  when  they  returned  to  their  origimd  camp. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  General  Stoneman's  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  were  also  placed  under  Goi- 
eral  Porter's  orders. 

On  the  same  day  I  visited  Hanover  Comt- 
House,  whence  I  sent  the  following  despatch : 


Bapovis  Clo««r>Bdei%  Hft/  W— a  p.s. 

Porter's  action  ei  yesterday  was  truly  a  Mo- 
rions victory ;  too  much  credit  camaot  be  given 
to  his  magnifloeni  division  and  tta  acoompluhed 
leader.  The  rout  of  the  rebels  was  oomplete; 
not  a  defeat*  but  a  complete  rout  IVisonera  are 
constantly  coming  in ;  two  companies  have  this 
moment  arrived  with  excellent  armrn. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  concen- 
trating every  thing  on  Richmond.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  cut  off  JactesoB,  but  am  doubtful  whether 
I  can. 

It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Gov^nment 
to  send  me  by  water  all  the  well-drilled  troops 
available.  I  am  confident  that  Washington  ia 
in  no  danser.  Engines  and  cars  in  large  num- 
bers have  been  sent  up  to  bring  down  Jackson's 
command. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  cut  them  ofi^  but  wiU  try ; 
we  have  cut  all  but  the  $redericksburgh  and 
Richmond  Railroad.  The  real  issue  is  in  the 
battle  aboirt  to  be  fought  in  fhmt  of  Richmond. 
All  our  available  troops  should  be  collected  here, 
not  raw  regiments,  but  the  well-drilled  troops. 
It  cannot  be  ignored  that  a  desperate  battle  Is 
before  us ;  if  any  regiments  of  good  troops  re- 
main unemployed,  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault 
committed.  G.  B.  McClellak, 

Hon.  £.  M.  Staktoit, 

fltorttarj  of  War. 

Having  ascertained  the  state  of  alfairs,  in- 
structions were  given  for  the  operations  of  the 
following  day. 

On  the  twen^-eighth  a  party  under  Major 
Williams,  Sixth  United  Stated  cavaliy,  destroy- 
ed the  common  road  bridges  over  the  Pamunkey, 
and  Virginia  Central  Railroad  bridge  over  the 
South-Anna. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  he  destroyed  the  Freder- 
icksburgh  and  Richmond  railroad  bridge  over  the 
South-Anna,  and  the  turnpike  bridge  over  the 
same  stream. 

On  the  same  day,  and  mamly  to  cover  tiie 
movement  of  Migor  Williams,  General  Emory 
moved  a  column  of  cavalry  toward  Ashland, 
firom  Hanover  Court-House.  The  .advance  of 
this  column  under  Captain  Chambliss,  Fifth  tJni 
ted  States  cavalry,  entered  Ashland,  dnvinK  out 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  destroyed  the  railroad 
bridge  over  Stony  Creek,  broke  up  the  railroad 
and  telegraph. 

Another  column  of  all  arms,  under  Colonel 
Warren,  was  sent  on  the  same  day  by  the  direct 
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road  to  Ashland,  and  enterad  it  aliortly  altar 
Qenefal  Emory's  OQlumD  had  retired,  capturing 
a  small  party  there. 

General  Stonenan  on  the  same  day  moved  on 
Ashland  by  Leach's  Station,  coYering  well  the 
movements  of  the  other  ookimn& 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  ac* 
complished,  and  it  being  certain  that  the  First 
corps  would  not  join  us  at  onoo,  General  Porter 
withdrew  his'  oommaad  to  their  camps  with  the 
main  army  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-mnth. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  and  twen- 
ty-eighth I  Sent  the  &Uowing  despatdt  to  the 
Secretary  of  War: 

IhinqvAvms  Jkmtt  orm  Potomc.  I 

Cast  sb&k  Msw^Bbim^  May  fl8»  18t»-lflJM.K  f 

P(u^r  hag  gained  two  complete  victories  over 
superior  forces,  yet  I  ftel  obliged  to  move  in  the 
morning  with  refoforoementa  to  secure  the  com- 
plete destmction  of  the  reb^s  in  that  quarter. 
In  dcdng  sot,  I  nm  some  risk  herOj  but  I  cannot 
help  it  The  enemy  an  even  in  greater  force 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  will  do  all  that  quick 
movements  can  aceomplish,  but  yea  must  send 
me  all  the  troop  you  can,  and  leavo  to  me  fall 
latitude  as  to  onoioe  oi  oommanders.  It  is  ab- 
fioluiefy  ncoeasary  to  destroy  the  t^Mb  near 
Hanover  Court-Houae  before  I  can  advance. 

Q.  B»  McClellan, 

Hon  £.  M.  Stantov, 

Secretary  of  War. 

In  reply  to  which,  I  received  the  fbOowing 
finom  the  President : 

Wif  iw,  Vmf  M,  IMS. 

I  am  very  glad  of  Geneval  F.  J.  Porter's  vic- 
tory ;  still,  if  it  was  a  total  rout  ef  the  enemy,  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburgh  Raikoad  was  not  seiaed  again,  as 
you  say  you  have  all  the  radroads  but  the  Rich- 
tnond  and  Fredericksburgh.  I  am  puzzled  to  see 
how,  lacking  that,  you  can  have  any,  except  the 
scrap  from  Richmond  to  West-Point  The  scrap 
of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Rtchmond  te  Han- 
orer  Junction,  without  more,  is  simply  nothing. 
That  the  whole  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  on 
Bichaond,  I  think,  cannot  be  certainly  known  to 
yoa  or  tae.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informa 
us  that'laiige  forces,  supposed  to  be  Jackson's 
and^weU's,  Ibreed  his  advance  from  Gharlestown 
to  day.  General  King  tdegrapks  us  from  Fred- 
eriekshurgb  that  oentrabsadi  give  certain  infor- 
matioo  th«t  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover  Junc- 
tion Monday  morning  to  rednlbrce  Jackson.  I 
am  painfiilly  impresaed  with  the  importance  <^ 
the  strug^e  before  you,  and  shall  aid  yon  all  I 
can  consistently  with  my  view  of  due  regard  to 
all  pomts.  A.  Loicoln. 

Jii^or-Geaeral  McClbllak. 

At  six  P.M.  of  the  twenty-ninth  I  sent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Vfar  the  following  despatch : 

HaaDepAKTiM  Armt  or  Ta«  PovMuo, ) 
May  89, 1948-6  p.m.  f 

'^  General  Porter  has  ^ined  information  that 
General  Anderson  left  his  position  in  vicinity  of 


Fredericksburgh  at  four  A.ii.  Sunday,  with  the 
following  troops:  First  South-Carolina,  Colonel 
Hamilton;  one  battalion  South-Carolina  rifles; 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-eighth  North-Carolina ; 
Forty-fifth  Georgia;  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  South-Garofina ;  Thimi  Louisiana; 
two  batteries  of  four  guns  eaeh,  namely,  Letch- 
er's Vtiginia  and  Mclntoah's  South-Carolina  haf- 
teriea.  General  Anderaon  and  his  cotfRnaad  pasa- 
ed  Ashland  yesterday  evening  en  rouU  for  Kich- 
numd^  leaving  men  behind  to  destroy  bridgea 
over  the  telegraph  road  wfakfa  they  tvavelled 
Thia  information  is  rellabieL  It  is  also  positively 
certain  that  Branch's  command  was  from  Gor^ 
dtmsville,  hound  for  Richmond,  whather  they 
have  DOW  gone. 

It  magr  bo  regarded  as  positive,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  rebel  fbroe  between  Frederioksburi^ 
and  JunetionL  G.  K  MoGlbllan, 

Hon  EL  M.  Stantoit, 

Secretttj  of  War. 

Tho  ibilowing  was  also  sent  on  the  same  di^ : 


ABST  or  TV>  VOtfMA/fL  I 

A  detachment  fitxn  General  F.  J.  Porter's 
command,  under  Mafor  Williams,  Sixth  cavalry, 
destroyed  the  South-Anna  railroad  bridge  at  about 
nine  a.m.  to  day ;  a  laige  qihmtity  of  oonfederato 
pnblic  property  was  also  destroyed  at  Ashland 
thi»  morning.  R.  B.  MitRov, 

Gliiofoffllm& 

Hon  EL  M.  Staktost, 

SeoreUryofW^. 

In  reply  to  which  the  following  was  received : 

WASmsroToat,  Haj  89, 1S68. 

Your  despatch  as  to  the  South-Anna  and  Ash- 
land being  seized  by  our  forces  this  morning  is 
received.  Understanding  these  points  to  be  on 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburgh  Railroad,  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  country,  and  thank  ^ 
General  McClellan  and  his  anny  for  Uieir  seiz- 
ure. A.  LiNOOUi. 

General  R.  B.  Karct. 

On  the  thirtieth  I  sent  the  following : 

BiAaeoAHTMS  Aimr  orTB«  Potohaol  ) 
M^  80,  1802.  f 

From  the  tone  of  your  despatches,  and  the 
President's,  I  do  not  think  that  you  at  all  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  magnitude  of  Porter's  victory.. 
It  has. entirely  relieved  my  right  flank,  which 
was  seriously  threatened ;  routed  and  demoral- 
ized a  oonsiderablo  portion  of  the  reb^  forces ; 
taken  over  seven  •  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners ; 
killed  and  wounded  large  numbers;  one  gun, 
many  small  arms,  and  mueh  baggago  WUcen.  It 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  things  in  the  war, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  results.  Porter  has  re- 
turned, and  my  army  is  again  well  in  hand.  . 
Another  day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  bat- 
tle passable  for  artillery.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  in  front  of  McDowell  at  Freder- 
icksburgh.   I  regar4  the  burning  of  South-Anna 
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bridges  as  the  least  important  result  of  Porter^s 
movement  G.  B.  McClellak, 

lC%Ior-Generml. 

Hon  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  operation  of  Gen- 
eral Porter  were  the  dispersal  of  General  Branch's 
division,  and  the  clearing  of  our  right  flank  and 
rear.  It  was  rendered  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  communicate  by  rail  with  Fredericksburgh,  or 
with  Jackson  via  Gordonsville,  except  by  the 
very  circuitous  route  of  Lynchburgh,  and  the 
road  was  left  entirely  open  for  the  advance  of 
McDowell  had  he  been  permitted  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Potomaa  His  withdrawal  toward 
Front  Royal  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  serious  and 
fatal  error ;  he  could  do  no  good  in  that  direc- 
tion, while,  had  he  been  permitted  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  May  seventeenth,  the  united  forces 
would  have  driven  the  enemy  within  the  im- 
mediate intrenchments  of  Richmond  before  Jack- 
son could  have  returned  to  its  succor,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  gained  possession  promptly  of 
that  place.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of 
General  Porter  and  his  subordinate  commanders 
for  the  names  of  the  ofiBcers  who  deserve  especial 
mention  for  the  parts  they  took  in  these  affairs, 
but  I  cannot  omit  here  my  testimony  to  the 
energy  and  ability  here  displayed  by  General 
Porter  on  this  occasion,  since  to  him  is  mainly 
due  the  successes  there  gained. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May,  a  reconhoissance  was 
ordered  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
toward  James  River.  This  was  accomplished 
by  Brigadier-General  H.  M.  Naglec,  who  crossed 
his  brigade  near  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  pushed 
forward  to  within  two  miles  of  James  River  with- 
out serious  resistance,  or  finding  the  enemy  in 
force.  The  rest  of  the  Fourth  corps,  commanded 
by  General  E.  D.  Keyes,  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy on  the  twenty-third  of  May. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and  twen- 
ty-sixth, a  very  gallant  reconnoissancp  was  push- 
ed by  General  Naglee,  with  his  brigade,  beyond 
the  Seven  Pines,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the 
Fourth  corps  was  ordered  to  take  up  and  fortify 
a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Pines. 
The  order  was  at  once  obeyed  ;  a  strong  line  of 
rifle-pits  opened,  and  an  abatis  constructed  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  point  where  the  Nine-Mile 
road  comes  into  the  Williamsburgh  road. 

On  the  same  day  General  Heintzelman  was 
ordered  to  cross  with  his  corps,  (the  Third,)  and 
take  a  position  two  miles  in  advance  of  Bottom's 
Bridge,  watching  the  crossing  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  covering  the  left  and  the  rear  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  army.  Being  the  senior  officer 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  both  corps,  and  ordered  to  hold  the 
Seven  Pines  at  all  hazards,  but  not  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  the  crossings  of  White  Oak 
Swamp  unless  in  an  emergency. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  General  Keyes  was  or- 
dered to  advance  Casey's  division  to  Fair  Oaks, 
on  the  Williamsburgh  road,  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines,  leaving 


General  Couch's  division  at  the  line  of  rifle-pit& 
A  new  line  of  rifle-pits  and  a  small  redoubt  im 
six  field-guns  were  commenced,  and  much  of  the 
timber  in  fVont  of  this  line  was  felled  on  the  two 
days  following.  The  picket-line  was  establish- 
ed, reaching  from  the  Chickahominy  to  White 
Oak  Swamp. 

On  the  thirtieth^  General  Heintzelman,  repre- 
resenting  that  the  advance  had  met  with  sharp 
opposition  in  taking  up  their  position,  and  that 
he  considered  the  point  a  critical  one,  requeste(\ 
and  obtained  authority  to  make  such  disposition! 
of  his  troops  as  he  saw  fit  to  meet  the  emergency. 
He  immediately  advanced  two  brigades  of  Kear- 
nv's  division  aoout  the  fourth  of  a  mile  in  front 
01  Savage's  Station,  thus  placing  them  within 
supporting  distance  of  Casey's  division,  which 
held  the  advance  of  the  Fourth  corps. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  troops  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Chickahominy  were  in  position  as  follows : 
Casey's  division  on  the  right  of  the  Williams- 
buTgh  road,  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  centre  at 
Fair  Oaks ;  Coudvs  division  at  the  Seven  Pines ; 
Kearny's  division  on  the  railroad,  from  near 
Savage's  Station  toward  the  bridge ;  Hooker's 
division  on  the  borders  of  White  Oak  Swamp. 
Constant  skirmishing  had  been  kept  up  between 
our  pickets  and  those  of  the  enemy ;  while  these 
lines  were  beiiig  taken  up  and  strengthened, 
large  bodies  of  confederate  troops  were  seen  im- 
mediately to  the  front  and  right  of  Casey's  po- 
sition. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  thirtieth  of 
May  a  very  violent  storm  occurred,  the  rain  fall* 
ing  in  torrents  rendered  work  on  the  rifle-pit^ 
and  bridges  impracticable ;  made  the  roads  almost 
impassable,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Chickahominy. 

The  enemy  perceiving  the  unfavorable  position 
in  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  possibility  of 
destroying  that  part  of  our  army  which  was  ap- 
parently cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  the  rap- 
idly rising  stream,  threw  an  overwhelming  force 
(grand  divisions  of  Generals  D.  H.  Hill,  fiuger, 
Longstreet,  and  G.  W.  Smith)  upon  the  positioa 
occupied  by  Casey's  division. 

It  appears  from  the  official  reports  of  General 
Keyes  and  his  subordinate  commanders  that  at 
ten  o'clbck  a.  if.  on  the  thirty-first  of  May  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  General  J.  £.  Johnston  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Naglee' s  pickets.  But  little 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  eoemj 
was  obtained  from  him,  but  his  presence  so  near 
our  lines  excited  suspicion  and  caused  increased 
vigilance,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Keyes  to  be  under  arms  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  it  was  report- 
ed to  General  Casey  that  the  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching in  considerable  force  on  the  Williams- 
burgh road.  At  this  time  Casey's  division  was 
disposed  as  follows:  Naglee's  brigade  extend- 
ing from  the  Williamsburgh  road  to  the  Gar- 
nett  Field,  having  one  regiment  across  the  rail- 
road ;  General  Wessel's  brigade  in  the  rifle-piti, 
and  General  Palmer's  in  the  rear  of  General 
Wessel's ;  one  battery  of  artillery  in  advance  with 
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General  Kaglee ;  one  battery  in  rear  of  rifle-pilB 
to  the  right  of  the  redoubt ;  one  battery  in  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  and  another  battery  unhamessed 
in  the  redoubt  Greneral  Couch's  division,  hold- 
ing the  second  line,  had  General  Abercrombie's 
bngade  on  the  right,  along  the  Nine-Mile  road, 
with  two  regiments  and  one  battery  across  the 
railroad  near  Fair  Oaks  Station ;  General  Pedc's 
brigade  on  the  right,  and  General  Devens^s  in  the 
centre. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  General  Casey 
sent  forward  one  of  General  Palmer's  regiment 
to  support  the  picket-line,  but  tl^is  regiment  gave 
way  without  making  much,  if  any,  resistance. 
Heavy  firing  at  once  commenced,  and  the  jpickets 
were  driven  in.  General  Keves  ordered  General 
Couch  to  move  General  Peck's  brigade  to  oceapy 
the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburgh  road, 
which  had  not  before  been  occupied  by  our  forces, 
and  thus  to  support  General  Casey's  left,  where  the 
first  attack  was  the  most  severe.  The  enemy  now 
came  on  in  heavy  force,  attacking  General  Casey 
.  simultaneously  in  front  and  on  b<m  flanks.  Gen- 
eral Eeyes  sent  to  General  Heintzelman  for  rein- 
forcements, but  the  messenger  was  delayed,  so 
that  orders  were  not  sent  to  Generals  Keamv 
and  Hooker  until  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  it 
vras  nearly  five  p.m.  when  Generals  Jameson  and 
Berry*s  brigades  of  General  Kearny's  division 
Arrived  on  the  field.  General  Bimey  was  or- 
dered up  the  railroad,  but  by  General  Kearny's 
order  halted  his  brigade  before  arriving  at  the 
spene  of  action.  Oram's  were  also  despatched 
'for  General  Hooker  to  move  up  f^om  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  he  arrived  after  dark  at  Savage's 
Station. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  was  heard  at  headquar- 
ters,'orders  were  sent  to  General  Sumner  to  get 
his  command  under  arms  and  be  ready  to  move 
at  a  moment's  warning.  His  corp^  consisting  of 
Generals  Richardson's  and  Sedgwick's  divisions, 
was  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  some  six  miles  above  Bottom's  Bridge; 
each  division  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
opposite  to  its  own  position. 

At  one  o'clock  General  Sumner  moved  the  two 
divisions  to  their  respective  bridges,  with  instruc- 
tions to  halt  and  await  further  orders.  At  two 
o'clock  orders  were  sent  from  headquarters  to 
cross  these  divisions  without  delay,  and  push 
them  rapidly  to  General  Heintzelman's  support 
This  order  was  received  and  communicated  at 
half-past  two,  and  the  passage  was  immediately 
commenced.  In  the  mean  time  General  Naglee's 
brigade,  with  the  batteries  of  Gen<»*al  Casey's  di- 
vision, which  General  Naglee  directed,  struggled 
gallantly  to  nuiintain  the  redoubt  and  rifle-pits 
against  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy. 
,They  were  reenforced  by  a  regiment  from  Gen- 
eral Peck's  brigade.  The  artillery  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  G.  D.  Bailey,  First  New-York 
artillery,  and  afterward  of  General  Naglee,  did 
good  execution  on  the  advancing  ortumn.  The 
left  of  this  position  was,  however,  soon  turned, 
and  a  sharp  cross-fire  opened  upon  the  gunners 
and  mBn  in  the  rifle-pits.  Colonel  Bailey,  Major 
a  D.  87. 


Tan  Yalkenberg,  and  Adjutant  Ramsey,  of  the 
same  regiment,  were  killed ;  some  of  the  guns  in 
the  redoubt  were  taken,  and  the  whole  line  was 
driven  back  upon  the  position  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Couch.  The  brigades  of  Generals  Wessel 
and  Palmer,  with  the  reinforcements  which  had 
been  sent  them  from  General  Couch,  had  also 
been  driven  from  the  field  with  heavy  loss,  and 
the  whole  position  occupied  by  General  Caae^s 
division  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Previous  to  this  time  General  Keyes  ordered 
General  Couch  to  advance  two  regiments  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  General  Casey's  right 
flank.  In  making  this  movement,  Gonenl  Couch 
discovered  large  masses  of  the  enemy  pushing  to- 
ward our  righ^  and  crossing  the  raihroad,  as  well 
as  a  heavy  column  which  had  been  held  in  re- 
serve, vA  which  was  now  making  its  way  towanl 
Fair  Oaks  Station.  General  Ooudi  at  once  cfii^ 
gaged  this  column  with  two  regiments;  but, 
though  reinforced  by  two  additio^  regiments, 
he  was  4>verpowered,  and  the  enemy  pushed  be- 
tween him  and  the  main  body  of  his  division. 
With  these  four  regiments  and  one  battery  Gen- 
eral Couch  fell  back  about  half  a  mile  toward  the 
Grapevine  bridge,  where,  hearing  that  (General 
Sumner  had  creased,  he  formed  line  of  battle  fac- 
ing Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  prepared  to  hold  the 
position. 

Generals  Berry  and  Jameson's  brijEades  had  by 
this  time  arrived  in  front  of  the  Seven  Pines. 
General  Berry  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
the  woods  on  the  left,  and  push  forward  so  as  to 
have  a  flank  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines.  This 
movement  was  executed  brilliantly,  General  Ber- 
ry pushing  his  regiments  forward  through  the 
woods  until  their  i&es  commanded  the  left  o^  the 
camp  and  works  occupied  by  General  Casey's  di- 
vision in  the  morning.  Their  fire  on  the  pursu- 
ing columns  of  the  enemy  was  very  destructive, 
and  assisted  materially  in  dieckine  the  pursuit 
in  that  part  of  the  field.  He  held  his  position  in 
these  woods  against  several  attacks  of  superior 
numbers,  and  after  dark,  being  cut  off  by  the  en- 
emy from  the  main  body,  he  fell  back  toward 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  by  a  circuit  brought  his 
men  into  our  lines  in  good  order. 

General  Jameson,  with  two  regiments,  (the 
other  two  of  his  brigade  having  been  detached — 
one  to  General  Peck  and  one  to  General  Birney,) 
moved  rapidly  to  the  front  on  the  left  of  the  Wil- 
liamsbureh  road,  and^  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
keeping  me  abatis  clear  of  the  enemy.  But  large 
numbers  of  the  enemy  pressing  past  the  right  of 
his  line,  he  too  was  forced  to  retreat  through  the 
woods  toward  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  in  that 
way  gained  camp  under  cover  of  night 

Brigadier^General  Devens,  who  had  held  th« 
centre  of  General  Couch's  division,  had  made  re- 
peated and  gallant  efforts  to  regain  portions  of  the 
ground  lost  in  front,  but  each  time  was  driven 
back,  and  finally  withdrew  behind  the  rifle-pite 
near  Seven  Pines. 

Meantime  General  Sumner  had  arrived  with  the 
advance  of  his  corps.  General  Sedgwick's  division, 
at  the  point  held  by  General  Couch  with  four  re* 
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giroents  and  one  Imtterj.  The  roads  leading  fi:Y>m 
Ihe  bridge  were  so  miry  that  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  exertion  General  Sedgwick  had  been  able 
to  ^t  one  of  his  batteries  to  the  front 

The  leading  regiment  (First  Minnesota,  Colonel 
Sully)  was  immediately  deployed  to  the  right  of 
Couch,  to  protect  the  flank,  and  the  rest  of  the 
division  formed  in  line  of  battle,  Kirby's  battery 
near  the  centre,  in  an  angle  of  the  woods.  One 
of  General  Couches  regiments  was  sent  to  open 
communication  with  General  Heintzelman.  Nq 
sooner  were  these  dispositions  made  than  the  en- 
emy came  in  strong  force  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
along  the  line.  He  made  several  charges,  but 
was  each  time  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the 
steady  fire  of  the  infantry  and  &e  splendid  prac- 
tice of  the  battery.  After  sustaining  the  enemy's 
fire  for  a  considerable  time,  General  Sumner  or- 
dered five  regiments  (the  Thirty-fourth  New- York, 
Colonel  Sentev ;  Eighty-second  New-Tork,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hudson ;  Fifteenth  Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimball;  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel  Lee;  Seventh  Michigan,  Major 
Richardson — the  three  former  of  General  Gor- 
man*s  brigade,  the  two  latter  of  General  Dana*s 
brigade)  to  advance  and  charge  with  the  bayonet 
This  charge  was  executed  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner.  Our  troops,  springing  over  two 'fences 
which  were  between  them  and  the  ehemy,  rushed 
upon  his  lines,  and  drove  him  in  confusion  firom 
that  part  of  the  field.  Darkness  now  ended  the 
battle  for  that  day. 

During  the  night  dispositions  were  made  for  its 
early  renewal.  General  Couch's  division,  and  so 
much  of  General' Casey's  as  could  be  collected  to- 
gether, with  General  Kearny's,  occupied  the  rifle- 
Eits  near  Seven  Pines.  General  Peck,  in  falling 
ack  on  the  left,  had  succeeded  late  in  the  aflei> 
noon  in  rallying  a  considerable  number  of  strag- 
glers, and  was  taking  them  once  more  into  the 
action,  when  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  intrench- 
ed camp  by  General  Kearny.  General  Hooker 
brought  up  his  division  about  dark,  having  been 
delayed  by  the  heaviness  of  the  roads  and  the 
throng  of  fugitives  from  the  field,  through  whom 
the  colonel  of  the  leading  regiment  (Starr)  reports 
he  ^*  was  obliged  to  force  his  way  with  the  bay- 
onet" The  division  biouvacked  for  the  night  in 
rear  of  the  right  of  the  rifle-pits,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad.  General  Richardson's  division 
also  came  upon  the  field  about  sunset  He  had 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  by 
the  bridge  opposite  his  own  camp,  b^t  it  was  so 
far  destroyed  that  he  was  forced  to  move  Gener- 
als Howard  and  Meagher's  brigades  with  all  his 
artillery,  around  by  General  Sedgwick's  bridge, 
while  General  French's  brigade,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  crossed  by  the  other.  General  Sedg- 
wick's division,  with  the  regiments  under  General 
Couch,  held  about  the  same  position  as  when  the 
Qght  ceased,  and  General  Richardson  on  his  ar- 
rival was  ordered  to  place  his  division  on  the  left 
to  connect  with  (ieneral  Kearny ;  General 
pTdnch's  brigade  was  posted  along  the  railroad, 
\nd  Gen^trals  Howard  and  Meagher's  brigades  in 
•ooond  and  third  lines.    All  his  artillery  had  been 


left  behind,  it  being  impossible  to  move  it  forward 
through  the  deep  mud  as  rapidly  as  the  in&ntry 
push^  toward  the  field,  but  during  the  nig^t  the 
three  batteries  of  the  division  were  brought  to  the 
fh>nt 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  June,  skirmishers  and  some  cavalry,  of  the  en- 
emy were  discovered  in  front  of  General  Richard- 
son's division.  Captain  Pettit's  battery,  (B,  First 
New-York,)  having  come  upon  the  ground,  threw 
a  lew  shells  among  them,  when  they  dispersed. 
There  was  a  wide  interval  between  G«nc9«l  Rich- 
ardson and  General  Kearny.  To  close  this,  Gen- 
eral Richardson^s  Une  was  extended  to  the  left 
and  his  first  line  moved  over  the  railroad.  Scarce- 
ly had  the^  gained  the  position,  when  the  enemy 
appearing  m  large  force  from  the  woods  in  fron^ 
opened  a  heavv  fire  of  musketry  at  short-range 
along  the  whole  line.  He  approached  very  rap- 
idly with  columns  of  attack  formed  on  two  roads 
which  crossed  the  railroad.  These  columns  wer» 
supported  by  infantry  in  line  of  battle  on  eaeh 
side,  cutting  Grenferal  French's  line.  He  threw 
out  no  skirmishers,  but  appeared  determined  to 
carry  all  before  him  by  one  crushing  blow.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  first  line  of  General  Richardr 
son's  division  stood  and  returned  the  fire,  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  being  re§nforoed  and  relieved 
time  after  time,  till  finally  General  Howard  was 
ordered  with  his  brigade  to  go  to  General  Frendi's 
assistance.  He  led  his  men  gallantly  to  the  front 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased 
Jtnd  his  whole  line  fell  back  on  tluit  part  of  the 
field.  On  the  opening  of  the  firing  in  the  morn- 
ing. General  Hooker  pushed  forward  on  the  rail- 
road with  two  regiments,  (Fifth  and  Sixth  New^ 
Jersey,)  followed  by  (General  Sickles's  brigade^ 
It  was  found  impossible  to  move  the  artillery  of 
this  division  from  its  position  on  account  of  the 
mud.  On  coming  near  the  woods,  which  were 
held  by  the  enemy  in  foroe,  General  Hooker  found 
General  Birney's  brigade,  Colonel  J.  Hobart  Ward 
in  command,  in  line  of  battle.  He  sent  back  to 
hasten  General  Sickles's  brigade,  but  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  turned  off  to  the  left  by  Creneral 
Heintzelman  to  meet  a  column  advancing  in  that 
direction.  He  at  once  made  the  attack  with  the 
two  New-Jersey  regiments,  calling  upon  Colonel 
Ward  to  support  him  with  General  Birney's  bri- 
gade. This  was  well  done,  our  troops  advanctog 
into  the  woods  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  pushing 
the  enemy  before  them  for  more  than  an  hour  of 
hard  fighting.  A  charge  with  the  bayonet  was 
then  ordered  by  General  Hooker  with  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  New-Jersey,  Third  Maine,  and  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Fortieth  New- York,  and  the  enemy 
fled  in  confusion,  throwing  down  arms  and  even 
clothing  in  his  flight  General  Sickles,  ha?ing 
been  ordered  to  the  left,  formed  line  of  battle  on 
both  sides  of  the  Williamsburgh  road  and  ad> 
vanced  under  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  deploy* 
cd  in  the  woods  in  front  of  him ;  alter  a  brisk  in- 
terchange of  musketry-fire  while  crossing  the  op^ 
ground,  the  Excelsior  brigade  dashed  into  tl^e 
timber  with  the  bayonet  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight 
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On  the  right  the  enemj  opened  fire  after  half 
an  hour's  cessation,  which  was  promptly  respond- 
ed to  by  General  Richardson's  division.  Again 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  break  our 
line,  and  again  thej  were  frustrated  by  the  steady 
courage  of  our  troops.  In  about  an  hour  Gen- 
eral Kichardson's  whole  line  advanced,  pouring 
in  their  fire  at  close-range,  which  threw  the  line 
of  the  enemy  back  in  some  confusion.  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  bayonet-charge  led  by  General 
French  in  person,  with  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Six- 
ty-sixth New- York,  supported  by  two  regiments 
sent  by  General  Hetntzelman,  the  Seventy-first 
and  Seventy-third  New-York,  which  turned  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy  into  precipitated  flight 
One  gun  captured  the  previous  day  was  retaken. 

Our  troops  pushed  rorward  as  far  as  the  lines 
held  by  them  on  the  thirty-first  before  the  at- 
tack. On  the  battle-field  there  were  found  many 
of  our  own  and  the  confederate  wounded,  arms, 
caissons,  wagons,  subsistence  stores,  and  forage, 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  his  rout  The  state  of 
the  roads  and  im^ssibility  of  manoeuvring  artil- 
lery prevented  further  pursuit.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing a  reconnoissance  was  sent  forward,  which 
pressed  back  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  to  within 
five  miles  of  Richmond ;  but  again  the  impossi- 
bility of  forcing  even  a  few  batteries  forward  pre- 
cluded our  holdine  permanently  this  position. 
The  lines  held  previous  to  the  battle  were  there- 
fore resumed.  General  J.  £.  Johnston  reports 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  Longstreet's  and  G.  W. 
Smith's  divisions  at  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three;  General  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had 
taken  the  advance  in  the  attack,  estimates  his 
loss  at  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  which  would 
give  the  enemy's  loss  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  Our  loss  was,  in  General  Sum- 
ner's corps,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three ;  General  Heintzelman's  corps,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  ninety-four;  General 
Reyes's  corps,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty—- total,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven. 

Previous  to  £he  arrival  of  General  Sumner  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman,  the  senior  corps  commander 
present,  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  the 
forces  engaged.  The  first  information  I  received 
that  the  battle  was  in  progress  was  a  despatch 
from  him  stating  that  Casey's  division  had  given 
way.  During  the  night  ^f  the  thirty-first  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  him,  dated  forty-five  min- 
utes past  eight  p.m.  in  which  he  says-;.  "  I  am 
just  in.  When  I  got  to  the  front  the  most  of 
General  Casey's  division  had  dispersed.  .  .  . 
The  rout  of  General  Casey's  men  had  a  most  dis- 
piriting effect  on  the  troops  as  they  came  up.  I 
saw  no  reason  why  we»  should  have  been  driven 
back." 

This  official  statement,  together  with  other  ac- 
counts received  previous  to  my  arrival  upon  the 
battle-field,  to  the  effect  that  Casey's  division  had 
given  way  without  making  proper  resistance, 
caused  me  ,to  state,  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  tbe  first,  that  this  division  **  gave  way 


unaccountably  and  discreditably."  Subsequent 
investigations,  hovrever,  greatly  modified  the  im- 
pressions first  received,  and  I  accordingly  advisorl 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  this  in  a  despatch  on  the 
fifth  of  June. 

The  officifd  reports  of  Generals  Keyes,  Casey, 
andNaglee*  show  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  this  dirision  fought  well,  and  that  the  brigade 
of  General  Naglee  is  entitled  to  credit  for  its  gal- 
lantly. This  division,  among  the  raiments  of 
which  were  eight  of  comparatively  new  troops, 
was  attacked  by  superior  numbers ;  yet  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  alluded  to,  it  sto^d  the  attack 
**  for  three  hours  before  it  was  reenforoed."  A 
portion  of  the  division  was  tlirown  into  great  con- 
fusion upon  the  first  onslaught  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the^  personal  efforts  of  General  Naglee,  Col- 
onel Bailey,  and  other  officers,  who  boldly  went 
to  the  fh>nt  and  encouraged  the  men  by  their 
presence  and  example,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
rallied  a  great  part  of  the  division,  and  thereby 
enabled  it  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  this  severely 
contested  battle.  It  therefore  affords  me  great 
satisfaction  to  withdraw  the  expression  contained 
in  my  first  despatch,  and  I  cordially  give  my  in- 
dorsement to  the  conclusion  of  the  division  com- 
mander, ^*  that  those  parts  of  his  command  which 
behaved  discreditably  were  exceptional  cases." 

On  the  thirty-first,  when  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  commenced,  we  had  two  of  our  bridges 
nearly  completed ;  but  the  rising  waters  flooded 
the  log-way  approaches  and  made  them  almost 
impassable,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest 
efforts  that  General  Sumner  crossed  his  corps  and 
participated  in  thkt  hard-fought  engagement. 
The  bridges  became  totally  useless  after  this 
corps  had  passed,  and  others  on  a  more  per- 
manent plan  were  commenced. 

On  my  way  to  headquarters,  after  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks,  I  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge 
where  General  Sumner  had  taken  over  his  corps 
on  the  day  previous.  At  the  time  General  Sum- 
ner crossed  this  was  the  only  available  bridge 
above  Bottom's  Bridge.  I  found  the  approach 
from  the  right  bank  for  some  four  hundred  yards 
submerged  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  on 
reaching  the  place  where  the  bridge  had  been,  I 
found  a  great  part  of  it  carried  away,  so  tiiat  I 
could  not  get  my  horse  over,  and  was  obliged  to 
send  him  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  six  miles  below,  as 
the  only  practicable  crossing. 
•  The  approaches  to  New  and  Mechanicsville 
bridges,  were  also  overflowed,  and  both  of  them 
were  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  batteries  establish- 
ed upon  commanding  heights  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  batteries  were  supported  by  strong  forces 
of  the  enemy,  having  numerous  rifle-pits  in  their 
front,  which  would  have  made  it  necessary,  even 
had  the  approaches  been  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, to  have  fought  a  sanguinary  battle,  wit^ 
but  little  prospect  of  success,  before  a  pas&age 
could  have  been  secured. 

The  only  available  means,  therefore,  of  Uniting 
our  forces  at  Fair  Oaks  for  an  advance  on  Rich- 
mond soon  after  the  battle,  was  to  march  the 
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troops  from  Mechanicsville,  and  other  points,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahorainydown  to  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  and  thence  over  the  Williamsburgh 
/cad  to  the  position  near  Fair  Oaks,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-three  (23)  miles.  In  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  that  time  this  march  could 
not  have  been  made  with  artillery  in  less  than 
two  days,  by  which  time  the  enemy  would  have 
been  secure  within  his  intrenchments  around 
Richmond.  In  short,  the  idea  of  uniting  the  two 
wings  of  the  army  in  time  to  make  a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  with  the  prospect  of  over- 
taking him  before  he  reached  ^chmond,  only  five 
miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  is  simply 
absuord,  and  was,  I  presume,  never  for  a  moment 
seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  An  advance,  involv- 
ing the  separation  of  the  two  wings  by  the  im- 
passable Chickahominy,  would  have  exposed  each 
to  deftat  hi  detail  Therefore  I  held  the  position 
already  gained,  and  completed  our  crossings  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  at  Fair  Oaks  wore 
directed  to  strengthen  their  positions  by  a  strong 
line  of  intrenchments,  which  protected  them 
while  the  bridges  Were  being  built,  gave  security 
to  the  trains,  liberated  a  larger  fighting  force,  and 
offered  a  safer  retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster. 

On  ^e  second  of  June  I  sent  the  following  des- 
patch: 

HRiDQVABms  kwtir  or  m  Fotom ao,  ) 

Niw-bbdob,  Juii«  it,  len— 10.80  A.M.  {* 
.Our  left  is  everywhere  advanced  considerably 
beyond  the  positions  it  occupied  before  the  bat- 
tle. I  am  in  strong  hopes  that  the  Chickahominy 
will  fall  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  cross  the 
right  We  have  had  a  terrible  time  with  our 
communications — ^bridges  and  causeways,  built 
with  great  care,  having  been  washed  away  by  the 
sudden  freshets,  leaving  us  almost  cut  off  from 
communication.  All  that  human  labor  can  do  is 
being  done  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Please  regard  the  portion  of  this  relating  to 
condition  of  Chickahominy  as  confidential,  as  it 
would  be  serious  if  the  enemy  were  aware  of  it 
I  do  not  yet  know  our  loss;  it  has  been  very 
heavy  on  both  sides,  as  the  fighting  was  desperate. 
Our  victory  complete.  I  expect  still  more  fight- 
ing before  we  reach  Richmond. 

G.  B.  McClbllan, 
Hon.  B.  M.  Stanton,  Mnipr-Genwa 

BocreUurj  of  War.  • 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  from 

the  Secretary  of  W  ar : 

WASRmOTOsr,  Jane  9, 1889^ 

Tour  telegram  has  been  received,  and  we  are 
greatly  rejoiced  at  your  success — not  only  in  it- 
self, but  because  of  the  dauntless  spirit  and  cour- 
age it  displays  in  your  troops.  You  have  re- 
ceived, of  course,  the  order  made  yesterday  in 
respect  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  object  was  to 
place  at  your  command  the  disposable  force  of 
that  department  The  indications  are  that  Fre- 
mont or  McDowell  will  fight  Jackson  to-day,  and 
as  soon  as  he  is  disposed  of  another  large  body 
of  troops  will  be  at  your  service.  " 


The  intelligence  from  Halleck  shows  that  tht 
rebels  are  fleeing,  and  pursued  in  force,  from 
Corinth.  All  interest  now  centres  in  your  oper- 
ations, and  full  confidence  is  entertained  of  your 
brilliant  and  glorious  success. 

Edwin  If.  Staktoic, 

SecitteryofWn; 

Major-General  McGlbllait. 

On  the  third  I  received  the  following  from  the 
President : 

WAararannr,  June  S,  18tt. 
With  these  continuous  rains,  I  am  very  anxious 
about  the  Chickahominy — so  close  in  your  resr, 
and  crossing  your  line  of  communication.     Please 
look  to  it  Abraham  Xikcolu, 

Frtdtel 
Miyor-General  McCubllan. 

To  which  I  replied  as  follows : 

HiADQiTASTm  AmT  or  ra«  Potoiuo,  ) 
Niw-Bai^aB,  /une  8,  ISO.     f 

Your  despatch  of  five  p.m.,  just  received.  As 
the  Chickahominy  has  been  almost  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  my  way  for  several  days,  your  Excellen- 
cy may  rest  assured  that  it  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Every  effort  has  been  made,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  to  perfect  the  communications 
across  it  Nothing  of  importance,  except  that  it 
is  again  raining.  Q.  R  McClellan, 

imorOenenJ  Oomminfflag. 

A.  Lincoln, 

PTMidtaft,  WMhlngtoB. 

My  views  of  the  condition  of  our  army  on  the 
fourth  are  explained  in  the  following  despatch  to 
the  President : 

HBiOQUAiims  Amrr  or  mm  Foroiuo^ ) 
Nbw-Beidoi,  June  4, 1B69.     f 

Terrible  rain,  storm  during  the  night  and 
morning — ^not  yet  cleared  off.  Chickahominy 
flooded,  bridges  in  bad  condition.  Are  sUU  hard 
at  work  at  them.  I  have  taken  every  possible 
step  to  insure  the  security  of  the  corps  on  the 
right  bank,  but  I  cannot  reenforce  them  here 
until  my  bridges  are  all  safe,  as  my  force  is  too 
small  to  insure  my  right  and  rear,  aboald  the 
enemy  attack  in  that  direction,  as  they  may  pro- 
bably attempt  I  have  to  be  very  cautious  now. 
bur  loss  in  the  late  battle  will  probably  exceed 
(5000)  five  thousand.  I  have  not  yet  full  returns. 
On  account  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  our 
own  men  and  the  enemy,  I  request  that  you  will 
regard  this  information  as  confidential  for  a  few 
days.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  very  considerably  greater ;  they  were  terri- 
bly punished.  I  mention  these  facU  now  merely 
to  show  you  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has 
had  serious  work,  and  that  no  child's  play  is  bd> 
fore  it 

You  must  make  your  calculations  on  the  sap 
position  that  I  have  been  correct  from  the  be 
ginning  in  asserting  that  the  serious  oppositioL 
was  to  be  made  here.         O.  B.  McClbllan, 

A.  Lincoln, 

Prerfdeat 
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And  in  tiie  folliwing  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  same  day : 

H&iDQVAsms  AMXt  m  to  Fotonao,  I 
Nsw-BBioaa,  Jant  4, 1802.     f 

Please  inform  me  at  once  what  reenforcements, 
if  any,  I  can  count  upon  having  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe or  White  House  within  the  next  three  days, 
and  when  each  regiment  may  be  expected  to  ar- 
rive. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  I  should 
know  this  immediately.  The  losses  in  the  battle 
of  the'  thirty-first  and  first  will  amount  to  (7000) 
BOYen  thousand.  R^;ard  this  as  confidential  for 
the  present 

If  I  can  have  (6)  five  new  regents  for  Fort 
Monroe  and  its  dependencies,  I  can  draw  (B) 
three  more  old  re^ments  from  there  safely.  I 
can  well  dispose  of  four  more  raw  regiments  on 
my  communications.  I  can  well  dispose  of  from 
(15)  fifteen  to  (20)  twenty  weU*driIled  regiments 
among  the  old  brigades  in  bringing  them  up  to 
their  original  effective  strength.  Recruits  are  es- 
pecially necessary  for  the  r^ular  and  volunteer 
batteries  of  artillery,  as  well  as  for  the  regular  and 
volunteer  r^ments  of  infantry.  After  the  l^ses 
in  our  last  battle,  I  trust  that  I  will  no  longer  be 
n^ar4ed  as  an  alarmist  I  believe  we  have  at 
least  one  more  desperate  battle  to  fight 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

lfi^oc^o«ii«nd  OommaadlBg. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stahtow, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Also  in  my  despatch  to  the  Secretaxy  of  War, 

on  the  fifth : 

HiADQOAvms  Abut  or  thi  Potomao,  I 

Nsw-BaiDO%  Jont  A,  19^        f 

Rained  most  of  the  night;  has  n6w  ceased 
but  is  not  dear.  The  river  still  very  high  and 
troublesome.  Enemy  opened  with  several  bat- 
teries on  our  bridges  near  here  this  morning; 
our  batteries  seem  to  have  pretty  much  silenced 
them,  though  some  firing  still  kept  up.  The 
rain  forces  us  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  With 
great  diflSculty  a  division  of  infantry  has  been 
crossed  this  momine  to  support  the  troops  on 
the  other  side,  should  the  enemy  renew  attack. 
I  felt  obliffed  to  do  this,  although  it  leaves  us 

rather  weii^  here. 

G.  R  McClbllaw, 
imor-Ctoena  0<imnmii<Wng 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  fifth  the  Secretary  telegraphed  me  as 

follows :  _ 

WmnrowMr,  JuiM  ft,  ISSS— 9L60  r.M. 

I  will  send  you  five  (5)  new  regiments  as  fast 
as  transportation  can  take  them;  the  first  to 
start  to-morrow  from  Baltimore.  I  intend  send- 
ing you  a  part  of  McDoweirs  force  as  soon  as  it 
can  return  fipom  its  trip  to  Front  Royal,  probably 
as  many  you  want  The  order  to  ship  the  new 
regiments  to  Fort  Monroe  has  already  been  given. 
I  suppose  that  tiiey  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Fort    Please  advise  me  if  this  be  as  you  desire. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Miyor-General  McOlbllan. 


On  the  seventh  of  June  I  telegraphed  as  fol» 
lows: 

HiuxiUAKTiRS  Ann  ot  thi  Potokic,  ) 
Juno  7, 190^—140  P.ic  f 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  two  p.ic  to-day, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the.Ghickahominy 
River  has  risen  so  as  to  flood  the  entire  bottoms 
to  the  depth  of  three  and  four  feet  I  am  push- 
ing forward  the  bridges  in  spite  of  this,  and  the 
men  are  working  night  and  day,  up  to  their 
waists  in  water,  to  complete  theip. 

The  whole  face  pf  the  country  is  a  perfect  bog, 
entirely  impassable  for  artillery,  or  even  cavalry, 
except  directly  in  the  ^narrow  roads,  which  ren- 
ders any  general  movement,  either  of  this  Or  the 
rebel  army  entirely  out  of  the  question* until  we 
have  more  favorable  weather. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that,  you  are  pressing  for- 
ward reenforcements  so  vigorously^ 

I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward 
and  take  Richmond  the  moment  McGall  reaches 
here  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of 
artillery.  I  have  advanced  my  pickets  about  a 
mile  to-day,  driving  off  the  rebel  pickets,  an(? 
securing  a  venr  advantageous  position. 

The  rebels  have  several  batteries  established, 
commanding  the  debouches  from  two  of  our  bridg- 
es, and  fire  upon  our  working  parties  continually, 
but  as  yet  they  have  killed  but  very  few  of  our 
men.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-Genoral  Oomniandlng. 

Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

As  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  any  reen- 
forcements would  be  sent  me  in  time  for  the  ad- 
vance on  Richmond,  I  stated  in  the  foregoing 
despatch  that  I  should  be  readv  to  move  when 
General  McOalFs  division  joined  me ;  but  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  understood  by  this  that  no  more 
reinforcements  were  wanted,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foUowing  despatch : 

June  10, 1802—8.80  f.m. 

I  have  again  information  that  Beauregard  has 
arrived,  and  that  some  of  his  troops  are  to  follow 
him.  No  great  reRance — perhaps  none  what- 
ever— can  be  attached  to  this ;  but  it  is  possible, 
and  ought  to  be  their  policy. 

I  am  completely  checked  by  the  weather.  The 
roads  and  fields  are  literally  impassable  for  artil- 
lery, almost  so  for  infantry.  The  Ghiekabomioy 
is  in  a  dreadful  state;  we  have  another  rain- 
storm on  our  hands. 

I  shall  attack  as  soon  as  the  wei^ther  and 
ground  will  permit;  but  there  will  be  a  delay 
the  extent  of  which  lio  one  can  foresee,  for  the 
season  is  altogether  abnormal 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  present  for 
your  consideration  the  {propriety  of  detaching 
largely  from  HallecVs  army  to  strengthen  this ; 
for  it  would  seem  that  Halleck  has  now  no  large 
organized  force  in  front  of  him,  while  we  have. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  or  even  in  connection 
with  it,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  movement  of  a 
heavy  column  from  Dalton  upon  Atlanta.  If 
but  the  one  can  be  done,  it  would  better  conform 
to  military  principles  to  strengthen  this  .army. 
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And  even  although  the  reenforcements  might  not 
Arrive  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  attack  upon 
Richmond,  the  moral  effect  would  be  great,  and 
they  would  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  ulterior 
movements. 

I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  when- 
ever the  weather  permits,  I  will  attack  with 
whatever  force  I  may  have,  although  a  larger 
force  would  enable  me  to  gain  much  more  decis- 
ive results. 

I  would  be  glad  to.  have  McCalVs  infantry  sent 
forward  by  water  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
liis  artillery  and  cavalry. 

If  General  Prim  returns  via  Washington, 
please  converse  with  htm  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  here.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

MisJor-QenenJ  OommandlDf . 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

BeereUry  of  War. 

Our  work  upon  the  bridges  continued  to  be 
pushed  forward  vigorously  until  the  twentieth, 
during  which  Ume  it  rained  almost  every  day, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  men  caused  moch  sidk- 
ness. 

On  the  eleventh  the  following  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Waihoritoii,  Jn9e  11, 1868^ 

Your  despatch  of  three  thirty,  (8.80,)  yester- 
day, has  been  received.  I  am  fully  impressed 
with  the  difficulties  mentioned,  and  which  no  art 
9r  skill  can  avoid,  but  only  endure,  and  am  striv- 
ing to  the  uttermost  to  render  you  every  aid  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  Your  suggestions 
will  be  immediately  communicated  to  General 
Halleck,  with  a  request  that  he  shall  conform  to 
them.  At  last  advice  he  contemplated  sending 
a  column  to  operate  with  Mitchcl  agayist  Chat- 
tanooga, and  thence  upon  East-Tennessee.  Buell 
reports  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  be  in  a  criti- 
cal condition,  demanding  immediate  attention. 
Halleck  says  the  main  body  of  Beauregard's 
force  is  with  him  at  Okolona.  McCalVs  force 
was  reported  yesterday  as  having  embarked,  and 
on  its  way  to  join  you.  It  is  intended  to  send 
the  residue  of  MeDowelPs  force  also  to  join  you 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Fremont  had  a  hard  fight,  day  before  yester- 
day, with  Jackson's  force  at  Union  Church,  eight 
miles  from  Harrisonburgh.  He  claims  the  victo- 
ry) but  was  pretty  badly  handled.  It  is  clear 
that  a  strong  force  is  operating  with  Jackson  for 
the  purpose  of  detaining  the  forces  here  from  you. 
I  am  uiging,  as  fast  as  possible,  the  new  levies. 

Be  assured.  General,  that  there  never  has  been 
a  moment  when  my  desire  has  been  otherwise 
than  to  aid  you  with  my  whole  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,  since  the  hour  we  first  met ;  and  what- 
ever others  may  say  for  their  own  purposes,  you 
have  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  one 
more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  sup- 
port you,  or  more  joyful  than  I  shall  be  at  the 
success  which  I  have  no  doubt  will^  soon  be 
achieved  by  your  arms. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major-Gencral  G.  B  McClellan. 


On  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  General  IfcGilf g 
division  arrived. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  two  squadrons  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Royall,  stationed  near  Hanorer 
Old  Church,  were  attacked  and  overpowered  by 
a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  numbering  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  four  guns. 
They  pushed  on  toward  our  depots,  but  at  some 
distance  from  our  main  body,  and,  though  pursued 
very  cleverly,  made  the  circuit  of  the  army,  re^nss- 
ing  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge.  The  burn- 
ing of  two  schooners  laden  with  forage,  and  four' 
teen  Government  wagons,  the  destruction  of  some 
sutler's  stores,  the  killing  of  several  of  the  guard 
and  teamsters  at  Garlick's  Landing,  some  little 
damage  done  at  Tunstall's  Station,  and  a  little  ecMt, 
were  the  precise  results  of  this  expedition. 

On  the  fourteenth  I  sent  the  following  to  the 
Secretary  of  War: 


HBAftQvianM  AmT  «r  m  Fotomao.       I 
Oamp  Lurooui,  June  14, 18tt— mldnisht ) 

All  quiet  in  every  direction.  The  stampede  of 
last  night  has  passed  away.  Weather  now  very 
favorable.  I  hope  two  days  more  will  make  the 
ground  practicable.  I  shall  advance  as  soon  as 
the  bridges  are  completed  and  the  ground  fit  for 
artillery  to  move.  At  the  same  time  I  would  be 
rlad  to  have  whatever  troops  can  be  sent  to  me. 
I  can  use  several  new  regiments  to  advantage. 

It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mc- 
Dowell and  his  troops  are  completely  under  my 
contfol.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  request- 
ing that  McCall's  division  might  be  placed  so  as 
to  join  him  immediately  on  his  arrivaL 

That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit 
Whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of 
so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  tliat,  in 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now 
placed,  General  McDowell  should  wish  the  gen- 
eral interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  command.  , 

If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops,  I  want 
none  df  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the  batr 
tie  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  results. 

The  department  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
to  interfere  with  me;  but  General  McD.,  and  all 
other  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  com- 
pletely at  my  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think 
best  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  of  assistance 
to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  have  en- 
tire and  full  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too 
great  to  allow  personal  considerations  to  be  en- 
tertained ;  you  know  that  I  have  none. 

The  indications  are,  froifi  our  balloon  recon- 
noissancea  and  from  all  other  sources,  that  the 
enemy  are  intrenching,  daily  increasing  in  iium- 
bera,  and  determined  to  fight  desperately. 

G.\B.  McClellah, 

VMJw-Qttunl  Oommandloa 

Hon.  £.  M.  Stantox, 

Becretarf  of  War, 

On  the  twentieth  the  following  was  commuDh 
cated  to  the  President : 
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BxADQUAirms  Abut  or  trb  Fonmio,        ) 
OxMT  Lixooui,  Jane  80, 1803—8  P.M.  f 

Your  Excellency*8  despatch  of  (11)  eleven  a.m. 
received,  also  that  of  General  Sigel. 

I  have  no  douht  that  Jackson  has  been  reen- 
forced  from  here.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  General  R.  S.  Ripley  has  recently  joined 
Lee^s  army,  with  a  brigade  or  division  from 
Charleston.  Troops  have  arrived  recently  from 
Goldsboro.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  enemy  intends  evacuating  Rich- 
mond ;  he  is  daily  increasing  his  defences.  I  find 
l>im  everywhere  in  force,  and  every  reconnois- 
sance  costs  many  lives,  yet  I  am  obliged  to  feel 
my  way,  foot  by  foot,  at  whatever  cost,  so  great 
are  the  difficulties  of  the  country ;  by  to-morrow 
night  the  defensive  works,  covering  our  position 
on  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  should  be  com- 
pleted. I  am  forced  to  this  by  my  inferiority  in 
nuznbers,  so  that  I  m^y  bring  the  greatest  possi- 
ble numbers  into  action,  and  secure  the  army 
against  the  consequences  of  unforeseen  disaster. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  permission  to  lay  before 
your  Excellency,  by  letter  ortelegrwh,  my  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  military  afi&irs  through- 
out the  wnole  country.  In  the  mean  time  I  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers 
and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under  my  com- 
mand, in  yirginia  and  elsewhere. 

George  R  McClellan, 

Ma^oT'Otaenl  Commanding. 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

'    PreaUent 

'  Te  which  I  received  this  reply : 

Wasusqtoh,  Jane  81, 1868—4  p.m. 
Your  despatch  of  yesterday,  two  (2)  p.m.,  was 
received  this  morning.  -  If  it  would  not  divert 
too- much  of  yoiir  time  and  attention  from  the 
»rmy  under  your  immediate  command,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  present  state 
of  military  a£Qur8  throughout  the  whole  country, 
as  you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  I 
would  rather  it  should  be  by  letter  than  by  tele- 
graph, because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy. 
As  to  the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not 
under  your  command,  in  Yli^nia  and  elsewhere, 
even  if  I  could  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  can- 
not, I  would  rather  not  transmit  either  by  tele- 
graph or  letter,  because  of  the  dunces  of  its  reach- 
ing the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 
you,  but  you  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I  can- 
not well  leave  here.  A.  Lincoln, 

Flwldail 

Mi^^r-General  Gsobob  B.  McOlbllah. 
To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

Camp  LnrooLX,  Jane  88—1  p.x. 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  telegram  of  eight  p.m.  yesterday.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  as  stated  in  your  des- 
patch, I  perceive  that  it  will  be  better  at  least  to 
defer,  for  the  present,  the  communication  I  de- 
~  to  make.  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

M^or-Oenenl  Oonmaadlnf . 

HiB  Excellency  the  PBBsmxNT. 


All  the  information  I  could  obtain,  previous  to 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  General  Jackson,  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  at  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving 
reenforcements  from  Richmond  «»a  Lynchburgh 
and  Stanton ;  but  what  his  purposes  were  did 
not  appear  until  the  date  specified,  when  a  young 
man,  very  intelligent,  but  of  suspicious  appear* 
ance,  was  brought  in  by  our  scouts*  from  the  di- 
rection of  Hanover  Court-House.  He  at  first 
stated  that  he  was  an  escaped  prisoner,  from 
Colonel  Kenly's  Maryland  regiment,  captured 
at  Front  Royal,  but  finally  confessed  himself  to 
be  a  deserter  from  Jackson's  command,  which  he 
left  near  Gordonsville  on  the  twentj-first  Jack* 
son*s  troops  were  then,  as  he  said,  moving  to 
Frederickshall,  along  the  Virginia  Central  Rail* 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  atta^ng  my  rear  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  I  immediately  despatched 
two  trusty  negroes  to  proceed  along  the  milrond 
and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement.  They 
were  unable,  however,  to  get  beyond  Hanover 
Court-House,  where  they  encountered  the  ene- 
my's pickets,  and  were  forced  to  turn  back  with* 
out  obtaining  the  desired  information.  On  that 
day  I  sent  the  following  despatch : 


BaiBQVAitmM  Abmt  or  m  PoroMAa,  I 
Jane84,lM8-13p.x.  f 

A  very  peculiar  case  of  desertion  has  just  oc- 
curred from  the  enemy.  The  party  states  that 
he  left  Jackson,  Whiting,  and  Ewell,  (fifteen  bri- 
gades,) at  Gordonsville  on  the  twenty  first ;  that 
they  were  moving  to  Frederickshall,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  attack  my  rear  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn,  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  the  most  exact  iniormation 
you  have  as  to  the  position  and  movements  of 
Jackson,  as  well  as  the  sources  fi*om  which  your 
information  is  derived,  that  I  may  the  better 
compare  it  with  what  I  have. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

Hi^or-General. 

The  following  is  his  reply: 

WAamiOTOH,  Jane  88^  1808. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
numbers  or  position  of  Jackson's  force.  General 
King  yesterday  reported  a  deserter's  statement 
that  Jackson*s  force  was,  nine  days  ago,  forty 
thousand  men.  Some  reports  place  ten  thou- 
sand rebels  under  Jackson,  at  G(»xlonsville ;  oth^ 
ers,  that  his  force  is  at  Port  Republic,  Harrison- 
burgh,  and  Luray.  Fremont  yesterday  reported 
rumors  that  Western  Virginia  was  threatened ; 
and  General  Kelly,  that  Ewell  was  advancing  to 
New-Creek,  where  Fremont  has  his  depots.  The 
last  telegram  from  Fremont  contradicts  this  n]> 
mor.  The  last  telegram  firom  Banks  says  the 
enemy's  pickets  are  strong  in  advance  at  Luray; 
the  people  decline  to  give  any  information  of  his 
whereabouts.  Within  the  last  two  (2)  days  the 
evidence  is  strong  that  for  some  purpose  the  en*- 
my  is  circulating  rumors  of  Jackson's  advance 
in  various  directions,  with  a  view  to  conceal  the 
real  point  of  attack.  Neither  McDowell,  who  is 
at  Manassas,  nor  Banks  and  Fremont,  who  aos 
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at  tfiddletown,  appeiir  to  have  any  aoocurate 
knowledge  of  the  sabject  A  letter  tranamitted 
to  the  department  y-esterday,  purported  to  be 
dated  Gordonsrille  on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  in- 
stant, stated  that  the  actual  attack  waa  designed 
for  Washington  and  Baltimore  as  soon  as  jou 
attacked  Richmond,  but  that  the  report  was  to 
be  circulated  that  Jackson  had  gone  to  Richmond, 
in  order  to  mislead.  This  letter  looked  yeiy 
much  like  a  blind,  and  induces  me  to  suspect 
that  Jadcson's  real  morement  now  is  toward 
Richmond.  It  came  from  Alexandria,  and  is  oer- 
fttinly  designed,  like'  the  numerous  rumors  put 
afloat,  to  mislead.  I  think,  therefore,  that  while 
the  warning  of  the  deserter  to  yon  may  also  be 
a  blind,  that  It  eovld  not  safely  be  disregarded. 
I  will  transmit  to  you  any  further  infonnation 
on  this  subject  thai  may  be  received  hers. 

Eownr  M.  Stamvon, 

0w«ltf7orWv. 

ijor-Goneral  McOlbixak* 


Soma  firing  still 
G.  R  McClbllaii^ 

ll^or^3«iMrai 


On  the  twenty-fifth,  our  bridges  and  intrendi- 
ments  being  at  last  oompleted,  an  adTance  of 
Our  picket-luie  of  the  left  was  ordered,  prepara- 
tonr  to  a  general  forward  movement 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  most  advanced  re- 
doubt on  the  WiUiamsburgfa  road  was  a  large 
open  field ;  beyond  that,  a  swampy  belt  of  tim- 
ber, some  five  hundred  yards  wide,  which  had 
been  disputed  ground  for  many  days.  Further 
in  advance  was  an  open  field,  crossed  by  the 
Williamsburgb  road  and  the  railroad,  and  oom- 
manded  by  a  redoubt  and  rifle-pits  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  decided  to  push  our  lines  to  the  other 
side  of  these  woods,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  place 
Generals  Heintzelman  and  Sumner  in  position  to 
support  the  attack  intended  to  be  made  on  the  Old 
Tavern,  on  the  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh, 
by  General  Franklin,  by  assailing  that  position 
in  the  rear. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  advance  was  begun 
by  General  Heintzdman's  corps.  The  enemy 
were  found  to  be  in  strong  force  all  along  the 
line,  and  contested  the  advance  stubbornly,  but 
by  sunset  our  object  was  accomplished.  The 
troops  engaged  in  this  affiur  were  the  whole  of 
Heintzelman*s  oorps^  Palmer's  brigade  of  Couch's 
division  of  Keyes's  corps,  and  a  part  of  Richard- 
son's  division  of  Sumner's  corps.  For  the  de- 
tails I  refer  to  the  report  of  ueoeral  Heintael- 


The  casualties  (not  including  those  in  Palm- 
er's brigade^  whioh  have  not  been  reported)  were 
as  follows:  officers  killed,  one;  wounded,  four- 
teen; missing,  one;  enlisted  men  kiUed,  fifty; 
wounded,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  miss* 
ing.  sizty-th^ee ;  total,  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  following  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  during  the  day,  fit)m  the  field  of 
operations: 

Rbxnjbt  fUk  S,  Jane  25, 18S9— 1.80  r.M. 

Wv  have  advanced  our  pickets  on  the  loft  con- 
aiderably  under  sharp  resistance.    Our  men  be- 


haved very  haadsooiely. 
tinues. 

Hon.  £L  M.  Stjjtton. 


Rbdoobv  Na  S,  Jane  16,  lOM   MS  pjl 

The  enemy  are  making  a  desperate  resistane* 
to  the  advance  of  our  picket's  lines.  Keamj*s 
and  one  half  of  Hooker's  are  where  I  want  them. 

I  have  this  moment  reSnforoed  Hooker's  right 
with  a  brigade  and  jtk  couple  of  guns,  and  hope 
in  a  few  mmutes  to  finish  the  work  intended  Ibr 
to-day.  Our  men  are  behaving  splendidly.  Hi# 
enemy  are  fighting  well  also.  This  is  not  a  bttfr- 
tie ;  merely  an  aflur  of  Heintzelma^  corps,  sop- 
ported  by  Keyes,  and  thus  fkr  all  ^b  welL  We 
hold  every  foot  we  have  gained. 

If  we  succeed  in  what  we  have  nndertakoa, 
it  win  be  a  very  important  advantage  gained. 
Loss  not  large  thus  far.  The  flighting  up  to  this 
time  has  b^n  done  by  General  Hcwker  s  drri- 
sion,  which  has  behaved  as  usual — ^that  is,  most 
splendidly. 

On  our  right.  Porter  has  fenced  the  enemj's 
batteries  in  his  front. 

G.  B.  McClbixam, 

Hon.  B.  M.  Stamton, 

Becretuyor  War. 

Bnorar  Na  S,  Jmie  SI,  ISW  5  rJB. 
The  ai&ir  is  over,  and  we  have  gained  our 
point  fully,  and  with  but  little  loss,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  opposition.  Our  men  haT« 
done  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  afhir  w«s 
partially  decided  by  two  guns  that  Oaptain  ]>e 
Hussy  brought  gallantly  into  action  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  The  enemy  was  drirea 
^from  the  camps  in  fit>nt  of  this  place,  and  ia  no^vr 
quiet  G.  B.  McGlxllaii, 

Hon.  B.  M.  Stavton, 

•MNttty  «r  War. 

Also  on  the  same  day,  the  following :      ^ 

HBLDQUARfna  Abxt  or  m  Fomuo.       • 
Oamp  Lnoour,  June  80,  ISQ^-ClD  p.m.  | 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find 
your  despatch  in  regard  to  Jackson. 

Several  contrabands,  ^ust  in,  give  inforaiatioQ 
confirming  the  supposition  that  Jackson's  ad* 
vance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and 
that  Beauregard  arrived,  with  strong  re6nforo<^ 
ments,  in  Richmond,  yesterday. 

I  incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my 
right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  tvo 
hundred  thousand,  (200,000,)  including  Ja^scm 
and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend  against 
vastly  superior  odds  if  these  r^orts  be  tra«L 
But  &is  army  will  do  all  in  the  power  of  men  to 
hold  their  positaon  and  repulse  any  attack. 

I  regret  my  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  bat 
feel  that  I  am  in  no*way  responsible  for  ft,  as  I 
have  not  failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the  ne- 
cessity of  reinforcements,  that  this  was  the  de- 
cisive point,  and  that  all  the  available  means  of 
the  Government  should  be  concentrated  bera  I 
will  do  all  that  a  general  can  do  with  the  spU 
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did  army  I  have  tiie  honor  to  oommAnd,  and,  if 
it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  oan  at 
least  die  with  it  and  share  its  fate.  But  if  the 
result  of  the  action  which  will  probably  occur 
to-idorrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  ^saster, 
the  ret ponsibility  cannot  be  thrown  <^  my  shoul- 
ders ;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Since  I  oommenced  this  I  have  received  addi- 
tional intelligence,  confirming  the  supposition  in 
r^;ard  to  Jackson^s  movements  and  Beauregard's 
arrival  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow^ 
and  now  eo  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahomir 
ny  to  anftge  for  the  defence  on  tiiat  side.  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  again  asking  for  re- 
enforcements;  G.  &  McClbllam, 

Hon.  E.  M.  Staxton, 

Seeratory  of  War. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  ^  secret  service 
corps,"  herewith  forwarded,  and  dated  the  twen- 
tj-sixth  of  June,  shows  the  estimated  strength 
of  the  enemy,  at  the  time  of  tho  evacuation  of 
Yorktown,  to  have  been  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  The 
same  report  puts  his  numbers,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  at  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand,  and  the  specific  information  obtained 
regarding  their  organization  warrants  the  belief 
that  this  estimate  did  not  exceed  his  actual 
strength.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  report  shows  the  following  or- 
pmizations,  namely :  Two  hundred  regiments  of 
xnlantry  and  cavalry,  including  the  forces  of  Jack- 
son and  Ewell,  just  arrived ;  eight  battalions  of 
independent  troops ;  five  battalions  of  artillery ; 
twdve  companies  of  infantry  and  independ^t 
cavalry,  b^ide  forty-six  companies  of  artillery ; 
amounting,  in  all,  to  from  forty  to  fifty  brigades. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  others  whose 
designations  we  did  not  learn. 

The  report  also  shows  that  numerous  and 
heavy  earth-works  had  been  completed  for  the 
defence  of  Richmond,  and  that  in  thirty-six  of 
these  were  mounted  some  two  hundred  guns. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  day  upon  which  I 
had  decided  as  the  time  for  our  final  advance, 
the  enemy  attacked  our  right  in  strong  force,  and 
turned  my  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  com- 
munications and  depots  of  supply. 

The  event  was  a  bitter  confirmation  of  the 
military  judgment  which  had  been  reiterated  to 
my  superiors  from  the  inception  and  through 
the  progress  of  the  Peninsula  campaign. 

I  notified  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  follow- 
ing despatch : 

BSAOqVABTBMS  AnCT  Of  Tn  FOTOMAO,  ) 

OlMr  iJf  ooLH,  Jnae  dtt,  16a9-<^lS  a.  f 
I  hATe  just  heard  that  our  advanced  cavalry 
pickets  on  the  left  bank  of  Ghickahominv  are 
being  driven  in.  It  is  probably  Jackson  s  ad- 
vanced-guard. If  this  be  true,  you  may  not  hear 
fVom  me  for  some  days,  as  my  cpmmunications 
will  probably  be  cut  oft  The  case  is  perhaps  a 
difficult  one,  but  I  shall  resort  to  desperate  meas- 
ures, and  will  do  my  best  to  out-manoeuvre,  out- 
wit|  and  outrfight  the  enemy.    Do  not  brieve 


reports  of  disaster,  and  do  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  learn  that  my  communications  are  cut  off^ 
and  even  Torktown  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Hope  for  the  best,  and  I  will  not  deceive  the 
hopes  you  formerly  placed  in  m^ 

G.  B.  MoClbllan, 
Hon.  K.  ,M.  Stakton,  M^m-OtMnL 

'  Seentarj  of  Wu. 

HSADQUAKTIM  ArMT  <0r  TIU  POTOKAC,  ) 

Cavp  Idaopui,  irtnp  M,  180»--8l80  p.*.  f 

Your  despatch  and  that  of  the  President  re* 
oeived.  Jackson  is  driving  in  my  picketSi  etc, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohickahominy.  It  ii 
impossible  to  teU  where  reftnforcements  ought  to 
go,  as  I  am  yet  unabte  to  pre4itict  result  of  aj^ 
proaohing  battle.  It  will  probably  be  better  that 
they  should  go  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  thenoe  aiQ* 
cording  to  state  of  affairs  when  they  arrive. 

It  is  not  probable  that  I  can  maintain  tele- 
graphic eommunication  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  G.  B.  McClellak^ 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stahton. 

Beeretary  of  War. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  dea< 
patches  from  the  Secqetaqr  of  War : 

,  WAnuoroir,  June  99, 1863— ll.M  p.V. 

Your  telegram  of  fifteen  minutes  past  six  has 
just  been  received.  The  circumstances  that  have 
hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  you  any  more  reinforcements  than 
has'  been  done,  have  been  so  distinctly  stated  to 
you  by  the  President  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
repeat  them. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  President 
and  myself  to  strengthen  you.  King's  divbion 
has  reached  Falmouth,  Shields's  division  and 
Ricketts's  division  are  at  Manassas.  The  Presi- 
dent designs  to  send  a  part  of  that  force  to  aid 
you  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done. 

£.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretorjr  of  W«r. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClellah. 

WiaBpiama,  JToae  96, 18n~6  p.s. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  send  you  five  thousand  (6000)  men 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought  from  Manassas  to 
Alexandria  and  embarked,  which  can  be  done 
sooner  than  to  wait  for  transportation  at  Freder* 
icksburgh.  They  will  be  followed  by  more,  if 
needed.  McDowell,  Banks,  and  Fremont^s  foroe 
will  be  consolidated  as  the  army  of  Virginia,  ana 
will  operate  promptly  in  your  aid  by  land.  Noth< 
ing  will  be  spiM^  to  sustain  you,  and  I  have  un< 
doubting  faith  in  your  success.  Keep  me  adt 
vised  fuUy  of  your  condition. 

Edwih  M.  Smnoic, 

BeciretaiT  of  War, 

Mi^or-General  G.  B.  McOlsixan. 

But  five  thousand  of  the  rednforoements  spoken 
of  in  these  communications  came  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  these  reached  us  at  Harrisoi^ft 
Bar,  after  the  seven  days. 

In  anticipation  of  a  speedy  advance  on  Rieh* 
mond,  to  provide  for  the  oon^gency  of  our  com- 
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munications  with  the  depot  at  the  White  House 
heing  seyered  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  prepared  for  a  change  of  the  base  of 
oar  operations  to  James  River,  if  circumstances 
should  render  it  adrisable,  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments more  than  a  week  previous  (on  the  eigh- 
teenth) to  have  transports  with  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  forage,  under  a  convoy  of  gunboats, 
sent  up  James  Kiver.  They  reached  Harrison^s 
Landing  in  time  to  be  available  for  the  army  on 
its  arrival  at  that  point  Events  soon  proved 
this  change  of  base  to  be,  though  most  hazard- 
ous and  difficult,  the  only  prudent  course. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  troops  of  the  Sixth 
corps,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  (General  Rey- 
nolds*s  and  General  Seymour's  brigades,  of  €ren- 
eral  McOairs  division,  (Pennsylvania  reserves,) 
were  moved  firom  Gaines's  farm  to  a  position  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  General  Meade  s  brigade 
being  held  in  reserve  in  firont  of  Gaines's  fann. 
One  regiment  and  a  battery  were  thrown  for- 
ward to  the  heights  overlooking  Mechanicsville, 
and  a  line  of  pickets  extended  along  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River  between  the  Mechanicsville  and 
Meadow  bridges.  As  has  been  already  stated,  I 
received,  while  engaged  on  the  twenty-fifth  in.  di- 
recting the  open^ons  of  Heintzelman's  corps, 
information  which  strengthened  my  suspicions 
that  Jackson  was  advancing  with  a  large  force 
upon  our  right  and  rear.  On  this  day  General 
Casey,  at  the  White  House,  was  instructed  to 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  defensive 
works  were  ordered  at  Tunstall's  Station.  Early 
on  the  twenty-fifth  General  Porter  was  instructed 
to  send  out  reconnoitring  parties  toward  Hanover 
Court-House  to  discover  the  position  and  force 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  the  bridges  on  the 
Tolopatamoy  as  far  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  the  operations 
against  Richmond  had  been  conducted  along  the 
roaJs  leading  to  it  from  the  east  and  north-east 
The  reasons  (the  President's  anxiety  about  cov- 
ering Washington  from  Fredericksburgh,  Mc- 
Dowell's promised  cooperation,  partial  advance, 
and  immediate  wiUidrawal)  which  compelled  the 
choice  of  this  line  of  approach,  and  our  continu- 
ance upon  it,  have  been  attended  to  above. 

The  superiority  of  the  James  River  route,  as  a 
line  of  attack  and  supply,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition.  My  own  opinion  on  that  subject  had 
been  early  given,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  dissipation  of  all  hope  of  the  cooperation  by 
bmd  of  General  McDowell's  forces,  deemed  to  be 
occupied  in  the  defence  of  Washington,  their  in- 
ability to  hold  or  defeat  Jackson,  disclosed  an 
opportunity  to  the  enemy,  and  a  new  danger  to 
my  right,  and  to  the  long  line  of  supplies  fh>m 
the  White  House  to  the  Ghickahominy,  and  for- 
ced an  immediate  change  of  base  across  the  Pen- 
insula. To  that  end,  fi^m  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  every  energy  of  the  army  was 
bent  Such  a  change  of  base,  in  the  presence  of 
ft  powerful  enemy,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
undert^ings  in  war.  I  was  confident  of  the 
valor  and  discipline  of  my  brave  army,  and  knew 
bat  it  oou  Id  be  trusted  equally  to  retreat  or  ad- 


vance, and  to  fight  the  series  of  battles  now  in- 
evitable, whether  retreating  torn  victories  or 
marching  through  defeats ;  and,  in  short,  I  had 
no  doubt  whatover  of  its  ability,  even  against 
superior  numbers,  to  fight  its  way  through  to  the 
James  River,  and  get  a  position  whence  a  supcess- 
ful  advance  upon  Richmond  would' be  again  pos- 
sible. Their  superb  conduct  throogh  the  next 
seven  days  justified  my  iaith. 

On  the  same  day  General  Van  Vliet,  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  by 
my  orders,  telegraphed  to  Colonel  In^ls,  Quaiv 
termaster  at  the  White  House,  as  follows:  *'  Run 
the  oars  to  the  last  moment^  and  load  them  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.  Load  every  wagon 
you  have  with  subsistence,  and  send  them  to 
Savage's  Station,  by  way  of  Bottom's  Bridge.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  abandon  White  House,  burn 
every  thing  that  you  cannot  get  off  Tou  most 
throw  all  our  supplies  up  the  James  River  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  accompany  them  yourself 
with  all  your  force.  It  will  be  of  vast  import- 
ance to  establish  our  depots  on  James  River 
without  delay  if  we  abandon  White  House.  I 
will  keep  you  advised  of  every  movement  so  long 
as  the  wires  work ;  After  that  you  must  exerciM 
your  own  judgment" 

All  these  commands  were  obeyed.  So  excel- 
lent were  the  dispositions  of  the  different  officers 
in  command  of  the  troops,  depots,  and  gunboats, 
and  so  t^imely  the  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  almost  evejy  thing  was  saved,  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  stores  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

General  Stoneman's  communications  with  the 
main  army  being  cut  ofi^  he  fell  back  upon  the 
White  House,  and  thence  to  Torktown,  when 
the  White  House  was  evacuated.     , 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  corps  commanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  to  be  prepared  to  send  as  many 
troops  as  they  could  spare  on  t^e  following  day 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  appended  telegrams.  General  Franklin  re> 
ceived  mstructions  to  hold  General  Slocum*s  di- 
vision in  readiness  by  daybre^  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  if  heavy  firing  should  at  that  tame 
be  heaid  in  the  direction  of  General  Porter,  to 
move  at  once  to  his  assistance  without  further 
delay. 

At  noon  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  above  Meadow 
bridge,  was  discovered  by  the  advance  pickets  at 
that  pointi  and  at  half-past  twelve  p.m.  they  were 
attacked  and  driven  in.  All  the  pickets  were 
now  called  in,  and  the  regiment  and  battery 
at  Mechanicsville  withdrawn. 

Meade's  brigade  was  ordered  up  as  a  reserve  in 
rear  of  the  line,  and  shorUy  after  Martindale^s 
and  Griffin's  brigades,  of  Morell's  division,  were 
moved  forward  and  deployed  on  the  right  of  Mo- 
Call*s  division,  toward  Shady  Grove  chundh,  k 
cover  that  flank.  Neither  of  Uiese  three  brigadesi 
however,  were  warmly  engaged,  though  two  c^ 
Griffin's  regiments  relieved  a  portion  of  Rof* 
nolds's  line  just  at  the  dose  of  the  actioiL 
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The  position  of  our  troops  was  a  strong  one, 
extending  along  the  left  bank  of  Beayer  Dam 
Creek,  the  left  resting  on  the  Ghickahominy,  and 
the  right  in  thick  woods  beyond  the  upper  road 
from  Mechanicsville  to  Coal  Harbor.  The  lower 
or  rirer  rond  crossed  the  Creek  at  Ellison's  Mills. 
Seymour's  brigade  held  the  left  of  the  line  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  beyond  the  mill,  partly  in 
woods  and  partly  in  clear  ground,  and  Key- 
nolds's  the  right,  principally  in  the  woods  and 
covering  the  upper  road.  The  artillery  occupied 
positions  commanding  the  roads  and  the  open 
ground  across  the  Creek. 

Timber  had  been  felled,  rifle-pits  dug,  and  the 
position  generally  prepared  with  a  care  that  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The 
passage  of  the  creek  was  difficult  along  the  whole 
front,  and  impracticable  for  artillery,  except  by 
the  two  roads  where  the  main  efibrts  of  the  ene- 
my were  directed. 


At  three  p.m.  he  formed  his  line  of  battle,  rap- 
idly adTanced  his  skirmishers,  and  soon  attacked 
our  whole  line,  making  at  the  same  time  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  upper 
road,  which  was  successfully  resisted  by  General 
Reynolds.  After  a  severe  struggle  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  very  heavy  loss, 

A  rapid  artillery  fire,  witK  desultory  skirmish- 
ing, was  maintained  along  the  whole  front,  while 
the  enemy  massed  his  troops  for  another  eflfori 
at  the  lower  road  about  two  hours  later,  which 
was  likewise  repulsed  by  General  Seymour,  with 
heavy  slaughter.  The  firing  ceased,  and  the  ene- 
my retired  about  nine  p.m.,  the  action  having 
lasted  six  hours,  with  entire  success  to  our  arms. 
But  few,  if  any,  of  Jackson's  troops  were  en- 
gaged on  this  day.  The  portion  of  the  enemy 
encountered  were  chiefly  from  the  troops  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  who  crossed  near  Mead- 
ow Bridge  and  at  Mechanicsville. 


MECHANICSYILLE 


II 


i  Itoyaoldi*!  Biisftdii, ) 
!•  FttuiiylTials^RcserTefX  Meade*i  Brigade,     }>MoOall*i  DlrUon. 

f  Seymour't  frlgide, ) 
B.  6rifllii*t  Brigade— Moreirt  DlTlRion. 

BerdAo'i  8hMrp<ehooier»— Bforell*!  BiTialoo.  * 
OL  Bnemy*!  Oolnmn  of  Attack. 


The  information  in  my  possession  soon  after 
the  close  of  this  action  convinced  me  that  Jack- 
son was  really  approaching  in  laree  force.  The 
oosition  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  although  so  suc- 
cessfully defanded,  had  its  right  flank  too  much 
in  tile  air,  and  was  too  tar  from  the  main  army 
to  make  it  avulable  to  retain  it  longer.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  send  the  heavy  guns  at  Ho- 
f^an's  and  Gaines's  houses  over  the  Chickahomi- 
ny during  the  night,  with  as  many  of  the  wagons 
Of  the  Fifth  corps  as  possible,  and  to  withdraw 
the  corps  itself  to  a  positiorx  stretching  around 


the  bridges,  where  its  flanks  would  be  reasons 
bly  secure,  and  it  would  be  within  supporting 
distance  of  the  main  army.  General  Porter  car- 
ried out  my  orders  to  that  effect 

It  was  not  advisable  at  that  time,  even  had  it 
been  practicable,  to  withdraw  the  fifth  corps  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  Such  a 
movement  would  have  exposed  the  rear  of  the 
army,  placed  as  between  two  fires,  and  enabled 
Jackson's  fresh  troops  to  interrupt  the  movement 
to  James  River,  by  crossing  the  Chiduihominy 
in  the  vidnify  of  tfones's  Bridge  before  we  oould 
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reacn  Malvern  Hill  mih  our  trains.  I  determined 
then  to  resist  Jackson  with  the  Fifth  corps,  reen- 
forced  by  all  our  disposable  troops  in  the  new 
position  near  the  bridge-heada,  in  order  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  the  trains  and  heavy  guns,  and 
to  give  time  for  the  arrangements  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  James  River  as  our  line  of  sup- 
plies  in  lieu  of  the  Pamimkey. 

The  greater  part  of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons 
liaving  been  removed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohickahominy,  the  delicate  operation  of  withdraw- 
ing the  troops  from  Beaver  Dam  Greek  was  com- 
menced shortly  before  daylighti  and  successfully 
executed 

Meade's  and  Griffin's  brigades  were  the  first 
to  leave  the  ground;  Seymour's  brigade  covered 
the  rear  with  the  horse  batteries  of  G^ttains 
Robertson  and  Tidball,  but  the  withdrawal  was 
so  skilful  and  gradual,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
preceding  day  so  complete,  that  although  the  en- 
emy followed  the  retreat  closely,  and  some  skir- 
mishing occurred,  he  did  not  appear  in  front  of 
of  the  new  line  in  force  till  about  noon  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  when  we  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him. 

About  this  time  General  Porter,  believing  that 
General  Stoneman  would  be  cut  ofT  from  him, 
sent  him  orders  to  fall  back  on  the  White  House, 
and  afterward  r^oin  the  army  as  best  he  Could. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
during  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Mechan- 
icsville  to  the  selected  position  already  mentioned. 
General  Porter  telegraphed  as  follows : 

**I  hope  to  do  without  aid,  though  I  request  that 
Franklin,  or  some  other  command,  be  held  ready 
to  reenforce  me.  The  enemy  are  so  close  that  I 
expect  to  be  hard  pressed  in  front  I  hope  to 
have  a  portion  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat 
This  is  a  delicate  movement,  but  relying  on  the 
good  qualities  of  the  commanders  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  I  expect  to  get  back  and  hold  the  new 
line." 

This  shows  how  closely  Porter's  retreat  was 
followed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  used  during 
the  entire  night  to  remove  the  heavy  guns  and 
wagons,  some  of  the  si^e-guns  were  still  in  po- 
sition at  Gaines's  House  after  sunrise,  and  were 
finally  hauled  off  by  hai)d.  The  new  position  of 
the  Fifth  corps  was  about  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cov- 
ering the  approaches  to  the  bridges  which  con- 
nected our  nght  wing  with  the  troops  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river. 

Morell's  division  held  the  left  of  the  line  in  a 
strip  of  woods  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gaines's 
Mill  stream,  resting  its  left  flank  on  the  descent 
to  the  Ohickahominy,  which  was  swept  by  our 
artillery  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  extending 
into  open  ground  on  the  right  toward  Xew-Goai 
Hari>or.  In  this  line  General  Buttertield's  brigade 
held  the  extreme  left,  General  Martindale's  jomed 
his  right,  and  General  Griffin,  still  further  to  the 
richt,  joined  the  left  of  General  Sykes's  division, 
which,  partly  in  woods  and  partly  in  open  ground, 
extended  in  the  rear  of  Goal  Harbor. 

Each  brigade  had  in  reserve  two  of  its  own 


regiments.  McOall's  division  having  been  en 
gaged  on  the  day  before,  was  formed  in  a  second 
line  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  Meade's  brigade  on  the 
left  near  the  Ohickahominy,  Reynolds's  brigade 
on  the  right,  covering  the  approaches  from  Goal 
Harbor  and  Despatch  Station  to  Sumner's  Bridge, 
and  Seymour's  m  reserve  to  the  second  line,  still 
further  in  rear*  General  P.  St  Geoiige  Oook^ 
with  five  companies  of  the  Fifth  regular  cavalry, 
two  squadrons  of  the  First  regular,  and  three 
squadrons  of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  cavaliy, 
(lancers,)  was  posted  behind  a  hill  in  rear  of 
the  position,  and  near  the  Ohickahominy,  to  aid 
in  watching  the  left  flank  and  defending  the  slope 
to  the  river. 

The  troops  were  all  in  position  by  noon,  with 
the  artillery  on  the  commanding  ground,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  the  divisions  and  brigades. 
Besides  the  division  batteries,  there  were  Rob- 
ertson's and  Tidball's  horse  batterieSi  from  the 
artillery  reserve ;  the  latter  posted  on  ^e  right 
of  Sykes's  division,  and  the  former  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  line,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohick- 
ahominy. Shortly  after  noon  the  enemy  were 
discovered  approaching  in  force,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  entire  position  wms  to  be 
attecked.  His  skirmishers  advanced  rapidly,  and 
soon  the  firing  became  heavy  along  our  whole 
front  At  two  p.x..  General  Porter  asked  for  re- 
enforcements.  Slocum's  division  of  the  Sixth 
corps  was  ordered  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  by  Alexander's  Bridge,  and  proceed  to  his 
support 

Geberal  Porter's  first  call  for  reenforoements, 
through  General  Barnard,  did  not  reach  me^  nor 
his  demand  for  more  axes,  through  the  same  offi- 
cer. 

By  three  p.x.  the  engagement  had  become  so 
severe,  and  the  enemy  were  so  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  that  the  entire  second  line  and  re- 
serves had  been  moved  forward  to  sustain  the 
first  line  agiunst  repeated  and  desperate  assaults 
along  our  whole  front 

At  half-past  three  p.x.  Slocum's  division  readi- 
ed the  field  and  was  immediately  brought  into 
action  at  the  weak  pointe  of  our  line. 

On  the  left  the  contest  was  for  the  strip  of 
woods,  running  almost  at  right  angles  to  Uie 
Ohickahominy,  in  front  of  Adams's  house,  or  be- 
tween that  and  Gaines's  house.  The  enemy  sev- 
eral times  charged  up  to  this  wood,  but  were  each 
time  driven  bade  with  heavy  loss.  The  r^ulars, 
of  Sykes's  division,  on  the  rights  also  repulsed 
several  strong  attacks. 

But  our  own  loss  under  the  tremendous  fin 
of  such  greatly  superior  numbers  was  very  se- 
vere, and  the  troops,  most  of  whom  had  been 
under  arms  more  than  two  days,  were  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted  by  the  masses  of  fresh  men 
constantly  brought  against  them. 

When  General  Slocum's  division  arrived  on 
the  ground  it  increased  General  Porter's  force  to 
some  thirty-five  thousand,  who  were  probably 
contending  against  about  seventy  thousand  of 
the  enemy.  The  line  was  severely  pressed  in 
several  points,  and  as  its  being  pierced  at  any 
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one  would  have. been  fatal,  it  was  unayoidable 
for  General  Porter,  who  was  required  to  hold  his 
position  until  night,  to  divide  Slocum*s  division, 
and  send  parts  of  it,  even  single  regiments,  to 
the  points  most  threatened. 

About  five  P.M.,  General  Porter  having  report- 
ed his  position  as  critical,  Frenches  and  lf2::gher's 
brigades,  of  Richardson^s  division,  (Third  corps,) 
were  ordered  to  cross  to  his  support  The  ene- 
my attacked  a^in  in  great  force  at  six  p.m.,  but 
failed  to  break  our  lines,  though  our  loss  was 
very  heavy. 

About  seven  p.m.  they  threw  fresh  troops 
against  General  Porter  with  still  greater  fury, 
and  finally  gained  the  woods  held  by  our  left 
This  reverse,  aided  by  the  confusion  tnat  follow- 
ed an  unsuccessful  charge  by  five  companies  of 
the  Fiflh  cavalry,  and  followed  as  it  was  by  more 
determined  assaults  on  the  remainder  of  our 
lines,  now  outflanked,  caused  a  general  retreat 
from  our  position  to  the  hill  in  rear  overlooking 
the  bridge. 

Frenc&s  and  Meagher's  brigades  now  appear- 
ed, driving  before  tbem  the  stragglers  who  were 
thronging  toward  the  bridge. 

These  brigades  advanced  boldly  to  the  fix>nt, 
and  by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  bearings  reanimated  our  own  troops 
and  warned  the  enemy  that  reinforcements  had 
arrived.  It  was  now  dusk.  The  enemy,  already 
repulsed  several  times  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and  hearing  the  shouts  of  this  firesh  troops,  failed 
to  follow  up  their  advantage.  This  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  rally  our  men  behind  the  brigades 
of  Generals  French  and  Meagher,  and  they  again 
advanced  up  the  hill  ready  to  repulse  another 
attack.  During  the  night  our  thin  and  exhaust- 
ed regiments  were  all  withdrawn  in  safety,  and 
by  the  following  morning,  all  had  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  The  regular  infantry 
formed  the  rear-guard,  and  about  six  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  crossed  the 
river,  destroying  the  bridge  behind  them. 

Our  loss  in  this  battle  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  was  very  heavy,  especially  in  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners  while  gallantly  leading  on  their  men  or 
rallying  them  to  renewed  exertions. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  numbers 
lost  in  this  desperate  engagement,  owing  to  the 
series  of  battles  which  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  in  which  the  whole  army 
was  engaged.  No  general  returns  were  made 
until  after  we  had  arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing, 
when  the  losses  during  the  whole  seven  days 
were  estimated  together. 

Although  we  were  finally  forced  from  our  first 
line  after  the  enemy  had  been  repeatedly  driven 
back,  yet  the  objects  sought  for  had  been  obtain- 
ed. The  enemy  was  held  at  bay.  Our  siege- 
guns  and  material  were  saved,  and  the  right 
wing  had  now  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

The  number  of  guns  captured  oy  the  enemy 
at  this  battle  was  twenty-two,  three  of  which 
were  lost  by  being  run  on  the  bridge  during  the 
final  withdrawal 


Great  credit  is  due  for  the  efficiency  and  hrav* 
ery  with  which  this  important  arm  of  the  service 
(the  artillery)  was  fought,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  successful  cluirge  of  the  enemy  that 
the  cannoneers  were  driven  from  their  pieces  or 
struck  down,  and  the  guns  captured.  Deidrich's, 
Kanahan's,  and  Grimm's  batteries  took  position 
during  the  engagement  in  the  front  of  General 
Smith's  line  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  with  a  battery  of  siege-guns,  served  by  the 
First  Gonne(^ticut  artillery,  helped  to  drive  bade 
the  enemy  in  front  of  General  Porter. 

So  threatening  were  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  on  both  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  until  the  afternoon 
where  the  real  attack  would  be  made.  Large 
forces  of  infantry  were  seen  during  the  day  near 
the  Old  Tavern,  on  Franklin's  right,  and  threat- 
ening demonstrations  were  frequently  made  along 
the  entire  line  on  this  side  of  the  river,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  a  considerable  force 
in  nosition  to  meet  them. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
corps  commanders,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv- 
er, asking  them  how  many  of  their  troops  could 
be  spared  to  reinforce  General  Porter,  after  re- 
taining sufficient  to  hold  their  positions  for  twen* 
ty-four  hours. 

To  this  the  following  replies  were  received : 

HBAOQOAlimUl  Tbibd  Cobps,  I 
June  86—4  p.m.        f  • 

I  think  I  can  hold  the  intrenchments  with  four 
br^^es  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  would 
leave  two  brigades  disposable  for  service  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  men  are  so  tired 
and  worn  out  that  I  fear  they  would  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  fight  after  making  a  march  of  any 
distance.    ...  S,  P.  Heintzblman, 

BrlgadleMkoeral. 

General  R.  B.  Mahct. 

Telegrams  from  General  Heintzelman,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth,  had  indicated  that 
the  enemy  was  in  large  force  in  Aront  of  Gene- 
rals Hooker  and  Kearny,  and  on  the  Charles 
City  road,  (Longstreet,  Hill,  and  Huger,)  and 
General  Heintzelman  expressed  the  opinion,  on 
theniehtof  the  twenty-fifth,  that  he  could  not 
hold  his  advanced  position  without  reenforoe* 
ments. 

General  Keyes  telegraphed : 

"  As  to  how  many  men  will  be  able  to  hold 
this  position  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  must  an* 
swer,  all  I  have,  if  the  enemy  is  as  strong  as 
ever  in  firont,  it  having  at  all  times  appeared 
to  me  that  our  forces  on  this  flank  are  small 
enough." 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the 
following  despatch  was  sent  to  General  Sumner : 


IlBlDQajLHmS  AftMT  OP  TBI  POTOMAO, 

Jane  37—8.45  A.M. 


} 


General  Smith  just  reports  that  six  or  eight 
regiments  have  moved  down  to  the  woods  in 
firont  of  General  Sumner.  R.  B.  Marct, 

Chief  Qf 

General  E.  V.  Sumiter, 

Oomioaodlng  Second  Armj  Qotfa, 
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At  eleven  o*clock  a.ic.  Qenend  Sumner  tele- 
graphed as  follows : 

"  The  enemy  threaten  an  attack  on  my  rights 
near  Smith." 

At  half-past  twelve  p.x.  he  tel^raphed : 

**  Sharp  shelling  on  both  sides.*^ 

At  forty-five  minutes  past  two  p.x.  : 

*' Sharp  musketry  firing  in  front  of  Bums ;  we 
are  replying  wiUi  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
man  on  the  lookout  reports  some  troops  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  about  opposite  my  right  and 
Smith's  left ;  the  number  cannot  be  made  out** 

In  accordance  with  orders  given  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  twenty-sixth,  General  Slocum*s  division 
commenced  crossing  the  river  to  support  Gen- 
eral Porter  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh  ;  but  as  the  firing  in  front 
of  General  Porter  ceased,  the  movement  was  sus- 
pended. At  two  P.M.  General  Porter  called  for 
reinforcements.  I  ordered  them  at  once,  and  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  three  p.m.  sent  him  the 
following : 

*^  Slocum  is  now  crossing  Alexander's  Bridge 
with  his  whole  command ;  enemy  has  commenced 
an  infimtxy  attack  on  Smith's  left ;  I  have  order- 
ed down  Sumner's  and  Heintzelman's  reserves, 
and  you  can  count  on  the  whole  of  Slocum's. 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun." 

During  the  day  the  following  despatches  were 
received,  which  will  show  the  condition  of  afiairs 
qn  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy : 

Jane  ST,  IMI. 
General  Smith  thinks  the  enemy  are  massing 
heavy  columns  in  the  clearings  to  the  right  of 
James  Garnett's  house,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  opposite  it  Three  r^ments  are  re- 
ported to  be  moving  firom  Sumner's  to  Smith's 
front  The  arrangements  are  very  good,  made 
by  Smith.  W.  B.  Franklin, 

BrigadleMleBeral. 

Colonel  A.  V.  Colburn, 

Asilstant  AdJatant-QeneraL 

Afterward  he  telegraphed : 

**  The  enemy  has  begun  an  attack  on  Smith's 
left  with  infantry.     I  know  no  details." 

Ailerward  the  following : 

**  The  enemy  has  open^  on  Smith  from  a  bat- 
tery of  three  pieces  to  the  right  of  the  White 
House.  Our  shells  are  bursting  well,  and  Smith 
thinks  Sumner  will  soon  have  a  cross-fire  upon 
them  that  will  silence  them." 

Afterward  (at  fifty  minutes  past  five  p.m.)  the 
following  was  sent  to  General  Keyes : 

**  Please  send  one  brigade  of  Couch's  division 
to  these  headquarters,  without  a  moment's  delay. 
A  staff-officer  will  be  here  to  direct  the  brigade 
where  to  go." 

Subsequently  the  following  was  sent  to  Gen- 
erals Sumner  and  Franklin : 

**  Is  there  any  sign  of  the  enemy  being  in  force 
in  your  front  ?  Can  you  spare  any  more  force 
to  be  sent  to  General  Porter  ?    Answer  at  once." 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  five  p.m.  the  following 
was  received  tnm  General  Franklin : 


*'  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  take  any  mon 
troops  from  here  at  present" 

General  Sunmcr  replied  as  follows : 

'*  If  the  General  desires  to  trust  the  defence  of 
my  position  to  my  front  line  alone.  I  can  send 
French  with  three  regiments,  and  Meagher  with 
his  brigade,  to  the  right ;  every  thing  is  so  un- 
certain, that  I  think  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
do  it" 

These  two  brigades  were  sent  to  reinforce 
General  Porter,  as  has  been  observed. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  five  p.m.  I  sent 
the  following  to  General  Franklin :  ^ 

**  Porter  is  hard  pressed  ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  prudence,  but  of  possibilities.  Can  you  possi- 
bly maintain  your  position  until  dark  with  two 
brigades  ?  I  have  ordered  eight  regiments  of 
Sumner's  to  support  Porter;  one  brigade  of 
Couch's  to  this  place. 

**  Heintzelman's  reserve  to  go  in  rear  of  Sum- 
ner. If  possible,  send  a  brigade  to  support  Por- 
ter. It  should  follow  the  regiments  ordered  from 
Sumner." 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  seven  p.m.  the  fol- 
lowing was  sent  to  Gknend  Sumner : 

'*  If  it  is  possible,  send  another  brigade  to  re- 
enforce  General  Smith;  it  is  said  three  heavy 
columns  of  infantry  are  moving  on  hinL" 

From  the  foreeoing  despatches  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  disposable  troops  were  sent  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  reSnforce  General  Por- 
ter, and  that  the  corps  commanders  were  left 
with  smaller  forces  to  hold  their  positions  than 
they  deemed  adequate.  To  have  done  more, 
even  though  Porters  reverse  had  been  prevent^ 
ed,  would  have  had  the  still  more  disastrous 
result  of  imperilling  the  whole  movement  across 
the  Peninsula. 

The  operations  of  this  day  proved  the  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  made  it  evident 
that  while  he  had  a  large  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  which  had  already  turned 
our  right,  and  was  in  position  to  Intercept  the 
communications  with  our  d4pdt  at  the  White 
House,  he  was  also  in  large  force  between  our 
army  and  Richmond ;  I  therefore  effected  a  junc- 
tion of  our  forces. 

This  might  probably  have  been  executed  on 
either  side  of  the  Chickahominy ;  and  if  the  con- 
centration had  been  effected  on  the  left  bank,  it 
is  possible  we  might  with  our  entire  force,  have 
defeated  the  enemy  there ;  but  at  that  time  they 
held  the  roads  leading  to  the  White  House,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  sent 
forward  supply  trains  in  advance  of  the  army  in 
that  direction,  and  the  guarding  of  those  trains 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  our  operations 
in  the  battle ;  we  would  have  been  compelled  to 
fight,  if  concentrated  on  that  bank  of  the  river. 
Moreover,  we  would  at  once  have  been  followed 
by  the  enemy's  forces  upon  the  Richmond  side  of 
the  river  operating  upon  our  rear,  and  if,  in  the 
chances  of  war,  we  had  been  ourselves  defeated 
in  the  effort,  we  would  have  been  forced  to  &11 
back  to  the  White  House,  and  probably  to  Fort 
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Monroe ;  and,  as  both  our  flanks  and  rear  would 
then  hare  been  entirely  exposed,  our  entire  "sup- 

Strain,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  army  it- 
',  might  hare  been  lost 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  showed  that 
they  expected  this,  and,  as  they  themselves  ac- 
knowledged, they  were  prepared  to  cut  off  our 
retreat  in  that  direction. 

I  therefore  concentrated  all  our  forces  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  morn- 
ing of  the  twen^-seventh,  all  our  wagons,  heavy 
guns,  etc.,  were  gathered  there. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  after  the  concentration 
of  our  forces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy,  with  a  large  part  of  the  enemy  drawn 
away  from  Richmond  upon  the  opposite  side,  I 
did  not,  instead  of  striking  for  James  River, 
fifteen  miles  below  that  place,  at  once  march 
directly  on  Richmond. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  at  this  juncture 
the  enemy  was  on  our  rear,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  sever  our  com- 
munications with  the  supply  d6p6t  at  the  White 
House. 

We  had  on  hand  but  a  limited  amount  of 
rations,  and  if  wo  had  advanced  directly  on 
Richmond,  it  would  have  required  considerable 
time  to  carry  the  strong  works  around  that  place, 
during  which  our  men  would  have  been  desti- 
tute of  food ;  and  even  if  Richmond  had  fallen 
before  our  arms,  the  enemy  could  still  have 
occbpied  our  supply  communications  between 
that  place  and  the  gunboats,  and  turned  the 
disaster  into  victory.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Rich- 
mond during  the  progress  of  our  attack,  and  we 
had  been  defeated,  we  must  in  all  probability 
have  lost  our  trains  before  reaching  the  flotilla. 

The  battles  which,  continued  day  after  day  in 
the  progress  of  our  flank  movement  to  the  James 
River,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Gaines*s 
Mill,  were  successes  to  our  arms,  and  the  closing 
engagement  at  Malvern  Hill  was  the  most  decisive 
of  all. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June 
I  assembled  the  corps  commanders  at  my  head- 
quarters, and  informed  them  of  my  plan,  its  rea- 
sons, and  my  choice  of  route  and  method  of  exe- 
cution. 

General  Keyes  was  directed  to  move  his  corps, 
with  its  artillery  and  baggage,  across  the  White 
Oak  swamp  bridge,  and  to  seize  strong  positions 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp,  to  cover  the 
passage  of  the  other  troops  and  trains. 

This  was  executed  on  the  twenty-eighth  by 
noon.  Before  daybreak  on  the  twenty-eighth  I 
tvent  to  Savage*s  Station,  and  remained  there 
during  the  day  and  night,  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trains  and  supples  of  the  army. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  different  commanders 
to  load  their  wagons  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  necessary  baggage  of  the  officers 
and  men,  and  to  destroy  all  property  which  could 
Qot  be  transported  with  the  anny. 

Orders  were  also  given  to  leave  with  those  of 


the  sick  and  wounded  who  could  not  be  trans* 
ported,  a  proper  complement  of  surgeons  and  at- 
tendants, with  a  bountiful  supply  of  rations  and 
medical  stores. 

The  large  herd  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
beef-cattle  was,  by  the  Chief  Commissary,  Colonel 
Cliirke,  transferred  to  the  James  River  without 
loss. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  while 
General  Franklin  was  withdrawing  bis  command 
from  Gelding's  farm,  the  enemy  opened  upon 
General  Smithes  division  from  Garnett*s  Hjll, 
from  the  valley  above,  and  from  Gaines's  Hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy ;  and 
shortly  afterward  two  Georgia  regiments  attempt- 
ed to  carry  the  works  about  to  be  vacated,  but 
this  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  Twenty-third 
New- York  and  the  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  on  picket^  and  a  section  of  Mott's  bat- 
teiy. 

Porter's  corps  was  moved  across  White  Oak 
swamp  during  the  day  and  night,  and  took  up 
positions  covering  the  roads  leading  from  Rich- 
mond toward  White  Oak  swamp  and  Long  Bridge. 
McCairs  division  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  to  move  across  the  swamp  and 
take  a  proper  position  to  assist  in  covering  the 
remaining  troops  and  trains. 

During  the  same  night  the  corps  of  Sumner 
and  Hemtzelman,  and  the  division  of  Smith, 
were  ordered  to  an  interior  line,  the  left  resting 
on  Keyes's  old  intrenchments,  and  curving  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  cover  Savage's  Station. 

General  Slocum's  division,  of  Franklin'd  corps, 
was  ordered  to  Savage's  Station,  in  reserve. 

They  were  ordered  to  hold  this  position  until 
dark  of  the  twenty-ninth,  in  order  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  trains,  and  then  to  fall  back 
aftoss  the  swamp  and  unite  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  I  sent  the  following  to 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

HBiDQVABmS  ARMT  Or  Tm  POTOUAO,  ) 

Sataox's  BTATtOH,  June  28, 1862—12.20  a.m.     f 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On 
this  side  of  the  river  (the  right  bank)  we  repulsed 
several  strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men 
did  all  that  men  could  do,  all  that  soldiers  could 
accomplish,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly 
superior  numbers,  even  after  I  brought  my  last 
reserves  into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is 
terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be'  the  most 
desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  remnants 
of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those  battalions 
who  fought  most  bravely,  and  suffered  most,  nvp 
still  in  the  best  order.  My  regulars  were  superb ; 
and  I  count  upon  what  are  left  to  turn  another 
battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant  comrades 
of  the  volunteers.  Had  I  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  or  even  ten  thousand  (10,000)  fresh 
troops  to  use  to-morrow,  I  could  take  Richmond ; 
but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material 
and  personnel  of  the  army. 
.  If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved 
our  honor,  and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  army 
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of  tiie  Potomac.  I  hnye  lost  this  battle  because 
.my  force  was  too  smalL 

I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible  for 
this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general 
who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  ^very  brave 
man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to-day. 
I  still  hope  to  retrieve  our  fortunes ;  but  to  do 
this  the  Government  must  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  earnest  light  that  I  do.  You  must  send 
rae  very  large  reinforcements,  and  send  them  at 
once.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahomtny,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  ma- 
terial. Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we 
have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and  those  the  best 
we  have. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only 
wish  to  say  to  the  President  that  I  think  he  is 
wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when  I 
said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  in- 
timated a  truth  which  to-day  has  been  too  plain- 
'  ly  proved.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of 
ten  thousand  (10,000)  fresh  men,  I  could  gain 
the  victory  to-morrow. 

I  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  vic- 
tory. As  it  is,  the  Government  must  not  and 
cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result 

I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night  I  have  seen  too 
many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  other- 
wise than  that  the  Government  has  not  sustained 
this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the  game  is 
lost 

If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other  persons 
In  Washington. 

You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

G.  B.^McOlellak. 

Hon.  £.  K  Stanton. 

The  headquarters  oamp  at  Savage*s  Station 
was  broken  up  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth, and  moved  across  White  Oak  swamp. 
As  the  essential  part  of  this  day's  operation  was 
the  passage  of  the  trains  across  the  swamp,  and 
their  protection  against  attack  from  the  direction 
of  New-Market  and  Richmond,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  and  secure  establishment  of  our  com- 
munications with  the  gunboats,  I  passed  the  day 
in  examining  the  ground,  directing  the  posting 
of  troops,  and  securing  the  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  trains. 

In  the  afternoon  I  instructed  General  Keyes 
to  move  during  the  night  to  James  River,  and 
occupy  a  defensive  position  near  Malvern  Hill, 
to  secure  our  extreme  left  flank. 

General  F.  J.  Porter  was  ordered  to  follow  him, 
and  prolong  the  line  toward  the  right  ^  The 
trains  were  to  be  pushed  on  toward  James  River 
in  rear  of  these  corps,  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gunboats  as  they  arrived. 

A  sharp  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
early  this  day  on  the  Quaker  Road  showed  that 
his  efforts  were  about  to  be  directed  toward  im- 
peding our  progress  to  the  river,  and  rendered 
my  presf^nce  in  that  quarter  necessary. 


BATTLB  or  ALLBN'S  FABK. 

General  Sumner  vacated  his  works  at  Fair  Otkt 
on  June  twenty-ninth,  at  daylight  and  marched 
his  command  to  Orchard  Station,  halting  at  AU 
lon*8  Field,  betwjeen  Orchard  and  Savage's  Sto- 
tion.    The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwidc 
were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  facin|[ 
toward  Richmond,  Richardson  holding  the  right, 
and  Sedgwick  joining  the  right  of  HeintaelmanV 
corps.     The  first  line  of  Richardson's  diviaoD 
was  held  by  General  French,  General  Galdwek 
supporting  in  the  second.     A  log  building  ia 
front  of  Richardson's  division  was  held  by  Colo* 
nel  Brooks  with  one  regiment,  (Fifty-third  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,)  with  Hazzard's  battery  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  a  little  in  rear  of 
Colonel  Brooks's  oomnfluid. 

At  nine  a.m.  the  enemy  commenced  a  furiooi 
attack  on  the  right  of  General  Sedgwick,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  left  of  General  RichardsoD 
was  next  attacked,  the  enemy  attempting  in  vain 
to  carry  the  position  of  Colonel  Brooks.  Cap- 
tain Hazaard^a  battery,  and  Pettit's  battery, 
which  afterward  replaced  it,  were  served  with 
great  effect,  while  the  Fifty-third  Pennaylvania 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy, 
compelling  them  at  last  to  retire  io^isorder.  The 
enemy  renewed  the  attack  three  timesi  but  were 
as  often  repulsed. 

BATTLE  OF  BAVAOB's   STATION. 

General  Slocum  arrived  at  Savage*s  Station  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  was  or- 
dered to  cross  White  Oak  swamp  and  rdieve 
General  Keves's  corps.  As  soon  as  General 
Keyes  was  thus  relieved,  he  moved  toward  James 
River,  which  he  reached  in  safety,  with  all  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth,  and  toA  up  a  position  below  Turkey 
Creek  bridge. 

During  the  morning  General  Franklin  heard 
that  the  enemy,  after  having  repaired  tho  bridges, 
was  crossing  the  Chickahominy  in  large  force, 
and  advancmg  toward  Savage's  Station.  He 
communicated  this  information  to  General  Sum* 
ner,  at  AUen's  Farm,  and  moved  Smith's  division 
to  Savage's  Station.  A  little  after  noon  General 
Sumner  united  his  forces  with  those  of  General 
Franklin,  and  assumed  command. 

I  had  ordered  General  Heintzelman,  with  his 
corps,  to  hold  the  WiUiamsbuj^h  roads  until 
dark,  at  a  point  where  were  several  field-work:?, 
and  a  skirt  of  timber  between  these  works  and 
the  railroad ;  but  he  fell  back  before  night  ^"d 
crossed  White  Oak  swamp  at  Brackctt's  Ford 

General  Sumner  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
Sava^'s  Station  says : 

"  When  the  enemy  appeared  on  t\v$  Williams- 
burgh  road  I  could  not  imagine  why  General 
Heintzelman  did  not  attack  him,  and  not  till 
some  time  afterward  did  I  learn,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  that  General  heintzelman  had  left 
the  field,  and  retreated  with  his  whole  corps 
(about  fifteen  thousand  men)  before  the  acti  >'i 
commenced.     This  defection  might  have  btca 


Mtaded  with  the  most  disMtrouft  eoiuiequcnoMi ; 
and  although  we  beat  the  enemy  signally  and 
droTe  him  from  the  field,  we  should^  certainly 
haTe  giren  him  a  more  crushing  blow  if  €Feneral 
Heintzelman  had  been  there  with  his  oorp&" 

General  Heihtselman  in  his  report  of  the  op^ 
entioBs  of  his  eorps  says: 

*'0n  the  night  of  the  twenty«eigfath  of  ^Jimo  I 
.  reeeiyed  orders  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  my 
corps  from  the  adyaaeed  position  they  had  taken 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Junet,  and  to  occupy  the 
intrenched  lines  about  a  mile  in  rear.  A  map 
was  sent  me,  showing  the  positions  General 
Sumner**  and  General  Frankttn's  oorp&  would 
occupy. 

**  About  sunrise  the  next  day  ourtroops  slowly 
fell  back  to  the  new  position,  cautiou^  followea 
by  the  enemy,  taking  possession  of  our  camps 
as  soon  as  we  left  them. 

*^From  some  misapprehension  General  Sumner 
held  a  more  advanced  position  than  was  indicated 
on  the  map  ftnmished  me,  thus  leaving  a  space 
of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mMe  between  the 
right  of  his  corps  and  General  Snuth's  diyision 
of  Greneral  Franklin^s  corps. 

**  At  eleven  a.ic  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  enemy 
commenced  an  attack  on  General .  Sumner's 
troops,  a  few  shells  ihUing  within  my  lines. 
Late  in  the  forenoon  reports  reached  me  that  the 
rebels  were  in  possession  of  Dr.  Trent's  house, 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Savage's  Station.  I 
sent  several  cavalry  reconnoissances,  and  finally 
was  satisfied  of  the  fact  General  Franklin  came 
to  my  headquarters,  when  I  learned  of  the  inter- 
val between  his  left  and  General  Sumner's  right, 
in  which  space  Dr.  Trent's  house  is ;  also  that 
the  rebels  had  repaired  one  of  the  bridges  across 
the  Chickahominy,  and  were  advancing. 


**  I  rode  forward  to  see  General  Sumner,  and 
met  his  troops  falling  back  on  the  Williamsburgh 
road  through  q^y  lines.  General  Sumner  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended  to  make  a  stand  at 
Savage's  Station,  and  for  me  to  join  him  to  de- 
termine upon  the  position, 

'*  This  movement  of  General  Sumner's  uncover- 
ing my  right  flank,  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  at  once  withdraw  my  troops.     •    .    • 

**  I  rode  back  to,  find  General  Sumner.  After 
some  delay,  from  the  mass  of  troops  in  the  field, 
I  fou^d  him,  and  learned  that  the  course  of  ac- 
tion had  been  determined  on ;  so  I  returned  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad  cars,  anmiunitioni  and  provisions 
■till  remaining  on  the  ground. 

* 

^The  whole  open  space  near  Savage*s  Station 
was  crowded  with  troops — ^more  than  I  supposed 
could  be  brought  into  action  judiciously.  An 
aid  from  the  Commanding  General  had  in  the 
morning  reported  to  me  to  point  out  a  road  across 
the  White  Oak  swamp,  starting  from  the  left  of 
Genoral  Kearny's  position  and  leading  by  Brack- 
ett's  Ford.     .     .     . 
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^  Theadv«i>eB  of  the  column  reached  the  Chsrlit 
City  road  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  and  the  rear  at 
ten  P.M.,  without  aoctdent'' 

The  ovdcfs  given  l^  me  to  Generals  Sumner, 
Heintzebaaas  and  Franklin,  wwo  to  hold  the  p*- 
sitions  assigned  them  until  dark.  As  stated  by 
General  Heintielman,  General  Sumner  did  not 
oooupy  the  designated  position ;  but,  as  he  was 
the  senior  oflScer  present  on  that  side  of  the 
White  Oak  awanp,  ho  may  have  thought  thaA 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  justified  a  devift* 
tion  fi<om  the  letter  of  the  orders.  It  appears 
fiiom  his  report  that  he  assumed  command  of  all 
the  troops  near  Savage^s  Station,  and  determined 
to  resist  the  enemy  £ere;  and  that  he  gave  GeB« 
era!  Heinteelman  orders  to  hold  the  same  posi« 
tion  as  I  had  assigned  him. 

The  aid  sent  by  me  to  General  Hetntzelmaii 
to  point  out  the  road  across  the  swamp  was  to 
guide  him  in  retiring  after  dsric 

On  reaching  Savage'^  Station,  Sumner's  and 
Franklin's  commands  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  large  opon  field  to  the  left  of  the 
railroad,  the  left  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  the  right  extending  down  to  the  ndlroad. 
Geneial  Brooks,  with  his  brigade,  held  the  wood 
to  the  Idl  of  tile  field,  wbm  ho  did  excellent 
service,  receiving  a  woand,  bat  retaining  his  com- 
mand. 

General  Hancock's  br^de  was  thrown  into  tho 
woods  on  the  right  and  front  At  four  f.x.  tho 
enemy  commenced  his  attadc  in  large  force  by 
tho  Williamsburgh  road.  It  was  gallantly  met 
by  General  Bums's  brigade,  supported  and  rein- 
forced by  two  lines  in  reserve,  and  finally  by  the 
New-York  Sixty-ninth,  Haizard's  and  Pettit's 
batteries  again  doing  good  service^  Osbom's 
and  Bramhall's  batteries  also  took  part  efiective- 
ly  in  this  action,  which  was  continued  with  great 
obstina^  until  between  eight  and  nine  p.m., 
when  the  enemy  were  driven  fWmi  the  field. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  the  orders  were 
repeated  for  ail  the  troops  to  Ml  back  and  cross 
White  Oak  swamp,  which  was  accomplished  dur 
ing  the  night  in  good  order.  B^  midnight  all 
the  troops  were  on  the  road  to  Whi.te  Oak  swamp 
bridge,  General  French,  with  his  bri^lule.  acting 
as  rear-guard,  and  at  five  a.m.  on  the  mirtietl^ 
all  had  crossed  and  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  . 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth  I  gave  to 
the  corps  commanders  their  instructions  for  tho 
operations  of  tho  following  day.  As  stated  be* 
fore,  Porter's  corps  was  to  move  forward  to 
James  River,  and,  with  the  corps  of  General 
Keyes,  to  occupy  a  position  at  or  near  Turkey 
Bend,  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  tiie  river,  thus 
covering  the  Charles  City  road  to  Richmond, 
opening  communication  with  tho  gunboats,  and 
covering  the  passage  of  the  supply-trains,  which 
were  pushed  forwi^  as  rapidly  as  possible  upon 
Haxall's  plantation.  The  remaining  corps  were 
pressed  onward,  and  posted  so  as  to  guard  the. 
approaches  from  Richmond,  as  trell  as  the  cross- 
ings of  the  White  Oak  swamp,  over  which  the 
army  had  passed.  General  Franklin  was  ordered 
tQ  hold  the  passage  of  White  0<k  swamp  biidgOi 
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■nd  ooT^  the  withdnwal  of  the  trains  from  that 
point  His  commaDd  consisted  of  his  own  corps, 
with  General  Richardson's  division  and  General 
Naglee*s  brigade  placed  under  his  orders  for  the 
•ccasion.  General  Slocum's  division  was  on  the 
right  of  the  Charles  City  road. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  I  again  gave 
to  the  corps  commanders  within  reach  instruc- 
tions for  posting  their  troops.  I  found  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  my  personal  staff 
and  other  officers,  the  roads  were  blocked  by 
wagons,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  trains  in  motion. 

The  engineer  officers  whom  I  had  sent  forward 
on  the  twenty*eighth  to  reconnoitre  the  roads  had 
neither  returned  nor  sent  me  any  reports  or 

Suides.  Generals  Keyes  and  Porter  had  been 
elayed — one  by  losing  the  road,  and,  the  other 
by  repairing  an  old  road — and  had  not  been  able 
to  send  any  information.  We  then  knew  of  but 
tme  road  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  our 
immense  trains. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  post  the  troops 
in  advance  of  this  road  as  well  as  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  ground  permitted,  so  as  to 
cover  the  movement  of  the  trains  in  the  rear. 

I  then  examined  the  whole  line  from  the  swamp 
to  the  left,  giving  final  instructions  fbr  the  post- 
i«^g  of  the  troops  and  the  obstructions  of  the 
roads  toward  Kichmond,  and  all  corps  com- 
manders were  directed  to  hold  their  positions 
until  the  trains  had  passed,  after  which  a  more 
concentrated  position  was  to  be  taken  up  near 
Jan  es  River. 

Our  force  was  too  small  to  occupy  and  hold 
the  entire  line* from  the  White  Oak  swamp  to  the 
river,  exposed  as  it  was  to  be  taken  in  reverse  by 
a  movement  across  the  lower  part  of  the  swamp, 
or  across  the  Chickahominy  below  the  swamp. 
Moreover,  the  troops  were  then  greatly  exhaust- 
ed and  required  rest  in  a  more  secure  position. 

I  extended  my  examinations  of  the  country  as 
far  as  Uaxall's,  looking  at  all  the  approaches  to 
lialvem,  which  position  I  perceived  to  be  the 
key  to  our  operations  in  this  quarter,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  expedite  very  considerably  the 
passage  of  the  trains,  and  to  rectify  the  positions 
«f  the  troo^^s. 

Every  thing  being  then  quiet^  I  sent  aids  to 
the  different  corps  commanders  to  inform  them 
what  I  had  done  on  the  left,  and  to  bring  me  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  right 
I  returned  from  Malvern  to  Haxall's,  and  having 
made  arrangements  for  instant  communication 
from  Malvern  by  signals,  went  on  board  of  Cap- 
tain Rodgers's  gunboat^  Ijring  near,  to  confer 
with  him  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  our 
supply  vessels,  and  the  state  of  things  on  the 
river.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  army  to  fall  back  to  a  position 
below  City  Point,  as  the  channel  there  was  so 
near  the  southern  shore  that  It  would  not  be  pos- 
mble  to  bring  up  the  transports,  should  the  ene- 
my occttpv  it  flarrison's  Landing  was,  in  ^'- 
•pinion,  the  nearest  suitable  point  Upon  thr 
mioation  of  this  hiterview  I  returned  to  M9 


Hill,  and  remained  there  until  shortly  before  ds(]^ 

light 
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On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth^  General  Snm- 
ner  was  ordered  to  march  with  Sedgwidc's  divi- 
sion to  Glendale,  C'  Nelson's  Farm/')  GcdmiI 
McCairs  division  (Pennsylvania  reserves)  wu 
hidted  during  the  morning  on  the  New-Market 
road,  just  in  advance  of  the  point  where  the  rosd 
turns  off  to  Quaker  Church.  This  line  was 
formed  perpendicularly  to  the  New-Market  road, 
with  Meade's  brigade  on  the  right,  Seymour's  on 
the  left,  and  Reynolds's  brigade,  commanded  by 
Colonel  S.  G.  Simmons,  of  tne  Fifth  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  reserve ;  Randall's  regular  battery  on  the 
right,  Kern's  and  Cooper's  batteries  opposite  the 
centx^  and  Deidrich's  and  Kanahan's  batteries 
of  the  artillery  reserve  on  the  left — all  in  front 
of  the  infantry  line.  The  country  in  General 
McCall's  firont  was  an  open  field,  intersected  to- 
ward the  right  by  the  New-Market  road,  and  a 
small  strip  of  timber  parallel  to  it;  the  open 
front  was  about  eight  'hundred  yards,  its  depfii 
about  one  thousand  yards. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  General  Heint- 
zelman  ordered  Uie  bridge  at  Brackett's  Ford  to 
be  destroyed,  and  trees  to  be  felled  across  that 
road  and  the  Charles  City  road.  General  Slo- 
cum's  division  was  to  extend  to  the  Charles  City 
road.  General  Kearny's  left  to  connect  with  Gen- 
eral Slocum's  left  General  McCall's  posiUoo 
was  to  the  left  of  the  Long  Bridge  road,  in  con- 
nection with  General  Kearny's  left  General 
Hooker  was  on  the  left  of  General  McCalL  Be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clodc  the  enemy  opened 
a  fierce  cannonade  upon  the  divisions  of  Smith 
and  Richardson,  and  Na^lee's  brigade,  at  White 
Oak  swamp  bridge.  This  artillery  fire  was  con- 
tinued by  the  enemy  through  the  day,  and  he 
crossed  some  infantry  below  our  position.  Rich- 
ardson's division  suffered  severely.  Captain 
Ayres  directed  our  artillery  with  great  effect 
Captain  Hazzard's  battery,  after  losing  many 
cannoneers,  and  Captain  Hazzard  being  mortally 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  re- 
placed by  Pettit's  battery,  which  partiaUy  si- 
lenced the  enemy's  ^uns. 

Genatd  Franklin  held  his  position  until  after 
dark,  repeatedly  driving  back  the  enemy  in  their 
attempts  to  cross  the  White  Oak  swamp. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  day  the  enemy  were  re* 
ported  advancing  in  force  by  the  Charles  City 
road,  and  at  half-past  two  o'clock  the  attack  was 
made  down  the  road  on  General  Slocum's  left, 
but  was  checked  by  his  artillery.  After  this  the 
enemy,  in  large  force,  comprising  the  divisions 
of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  attacked  General 
McCall,  whose  division,  aifter  severe  fightiqg,  was 
compelled  to  retire. 

General  McCall,  in  his  report  of  the  battle, 
says: 
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^  S>ut  half-past  two  my  pickets  were  driveo 
^ong  advance,  after  some  skirmishing 
IS  onourpaiit 
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**At  three  oVIock  the  enemy  sent  forward  a 
regiment  on  the  left  centre  and  another  on  the 
right  centre  to  feel  for  a  weak  point  They  were 
under  cover  of  a  shower  of  shells,  and  holdly  ad- 
Tanced,  but  were  both  driven  back  —  on  the  left 
by  the  Twelfth  regiment,  and  on  the  right  by  the 
Seventh  regiment 

"  For  nearly  two  hours  the  battle  raged  hotly 
here.  ...  At  last  the  enemy  was  compelled 
to  retire  before  tho  well-directed  musketry  Are  of 
the  reserves.  The  German  batteries  were  driven 
to  the  rear,  but  I  rode  up  and  sont  them  back. 
It  was,  however,  of  little  avail,  and  they  were 
soon  after  abandoned  by  the  cannoneers."    .    .    . 

**The  batteries  in  front  of  the  centre  were 
boldly  changed  upon,  but  the  enemy  Was  spe^- 
ly  forced  bi^"    .    .    . 

^'Soon  after  this  a  most  determined  charge 
was  made  on  Randall's  battery  by  a  full  brigade, 
advancing  in  wedge  shape,  without  order,  but  in 
perfect  recklessness.  Somewhat  similar  charges 
had,  I  have  stated,  been  previously  made  on 
Cooper's  and  Kern's  batteries  by  single  regiments 
without  success,  they  having  recoiled  before  the 
storm  of  canister  hurled  against  them.  A  like 
result  was  anticipated  by  Kandall's  battery,  and 
the  Fourth  regiment  was  requested  not  to  fire 
until  the  battery  had  done  with  them. 

^^  Its  gallant  commander  did  not  doubt  his  abil- 
\tf  to  repel  the  attack,  and  his  guns  did,  indeed, 
mow  down  the  advancing  host,  but  still  the  gaps 
were  closed,  and  the  enemy  came  in  upon  a  run 
to  the  very  muEzle  of  his  guns. 

**  It  was  a  perfect  torrent  of  men,  and  they  were 
in  his  battery  before  the  guns  could  be  removed. 
Two  guns  that  were,  indeed,  successfully  limber- 
ed, luul  their  horses  killed  and  wounded  and 
were  overturned  on  the  spot,  and  the  enemy, 
dashing  past,  drove  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth 
regiment  before  them. 

'*  The  left  company,  (B,)  nevertheless,  stood  its 
piround,  with  its  Captain,  Fred.  A.  Conrad,  as  did, 
likewise,  certain  men  of  other  companies.  I  had 
ridden  into  the  regiment  and  endeavored  to  check 
them,  but  with  only  partial  success. 

"  There  was  no  running.  But  my  division,  re- 
duced bv  the .  previous  battles  to  less  than  six 
thousand,  (6000,)  had  to  contend  with  the  divi- 
sions of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  considered  two 
of  the  strongest  and  best  among  many  of  the  con- 
federate army,  numbering  that  day  eighteen  thou- 
sand or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  It  was  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  eive  way  before  heavier  force 
accumulated  upon  them.** 

General  Heintzelman  states  that  about  five 
o'clock  P.M.  General  McCall's  division  was  attack- 
'ed  in  lai^e  force,  evidently  the  prindpal  attack ; 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  the  division  gave  way, 
and  adds  :  **  General  Hooker  being  on  his  left, 
by  moving  to  his  right,  repulsed  the  rebels  in  the 
handsomest  manner  with  great  slaughter.  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  who  was  with  General  Sedgwick  in 
H cOairs  rear,  also  greatly  aided  with  his  artillery 


and  infantry  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  JhcT 
now  renewed  their  attack  with  vigor  on  General 
KeSimy's  left,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss." 


This  attack  commenced  about  four  p.m.,  and 
was  pushed  byheav^  masses  with  the  utmost 
determination  and  vigor.  Captain  Thompson V 
battery,  directed  wiUi  great  precision,  firing 
double  charges,  swept  them  back.  The  whole 
open  space,  two  hundred  paces  wide,  was  filled 
with  the  enemy;  each  repulse  brought  fresh 
troops.  The  third  attack  was  only  repulsed  by 
the  rapid  volleys  and  determined  charge  of  the 
Sixty-third  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hays,  and  half 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  New- York  volunteers. 

General  McCall's  troops  soon  began  to  emerge 
from  the  woods  into  the  open  field.  Several  bat- 
teries were  in  position  and  began  to  fire  into  the 
woods  over  the  heads  of  our  men  in  fi^nt  Cap* 
tain  De  Russy's  battery  was  placed  on  the  right  of 
General  Sumner's  artillery  with  orders  to  shell 
the  woods.  General  Bums's  brigade  was  then 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  soon  drove  hin^ 
biu^k;  other  troops  began  to  retym  fr^m  the 
White  Oak  swamp.  Late  in  the  day,  at  the  call 
of  General  Kearny,  General  Taylor's  first  New- 
Jersey  brigade,  Slocum''s  division,  was  sent  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  General  McCall's  deserted 
position,  a  battery  accompanying  the  brigade. 
They  soon  drove  back  the  enem^,  who  shortly 
after  gave  up  the  attack,  contenting  themselves 
with  keeping  up  a  desultory  firing  till  late  at 
night  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night , 
General  Heintzelman  commenced  to  withdraw  his 
corps,  and  soon  after  daylight  both  of  his  divi- 
sions, with  General  Slocunrs  division  and  a  por- 
tion of  General  Sumner's  command,  reached  Mal- 
vern Hill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth.  General  Sum- 
ner, in  obedience  to  orders,  had  moved  promptly 
to  Glendale,  and  upon  a  call  from  Genend  Frank- 
lin for  reinforcements,  sent  him  two  brigades, 
which  returned  in  time  to  participate  and  render 
good  service  in  the  battle  near  Glendale.  Qea- 
eral  Sumner  says  of  this  battle : 

**  The  battle  of  Glendale  was  the  most  severe 
action  since  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  About  three 
o'clock  P.M.  the  action  commenced,  and  after  a 
furious  contest,  lasting  till  after  dark,  the  enemy 
was  routed  at  all  points  and  driven  from  the 
field." 

The  rear  of  the  supply  trains  and  the  reserve 
artillery  of  the  army  reached  Malvern  Hill  about 
four  P.M.  At  about  this  time  the  eneiny  began 
to  appear  in  General  Porter's  front,  and  at  five 
o'clock  advanced  in  large  force  against  his  left 
flank,  posting  artillery  under  cover  of  a  skirt  of 
timber,  with  a  view  to  engage  our  force  on  Malvern 
Hill,  while  with  his  infantiy  and  some  artillery  he 
attacked  Colonel  Warren's  brigada  A  concen- 
trated fire  of  about  thirty  guns  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enemy,  which,  witlt  the  infimlsy  fire 
orColonel  Warren's  command,  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  leaving  two  guns  in  the  hands  of  Oolon«l 
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Warren.  The  gunboats  rendered  most  efiBcient 
aid  at  this  time,  and  helped  to  driye  back  the 
enemy. 

*  It  was  very  late  at  night  before  my  aids  return- 
ed to  give  me  the  results  of  the  day*s  fighting 
along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of  af- 
fairs. While  waiting  to  hear  from  General  Frank- 
lin, before  sending  orders  to  Generals  Sumner 
and  Heintzelman,  I  received  a  message  from  the 
latter  Uiat  General  Franklin  was  falling  back ; 
whereupon  I  sent  Colonel  Golbum  of  my  staff, 
with  orders  to  verify  this,  and  if  it  were  true,  to 
order  in  Generals  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  at 
once.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  two 
officers  sent  from  General  Franklin's  headquar- 
ters with  the  information  that  he  was  falling  back. 
Orders  were  then  sent  to  Generals  Sumner  and 
Heintzelman  to  fall  back  also,  and  definite  in- 
structions were  given  as  to  the  movement  which 
was  to  commence  on  the  right  The  orders  met 
these  troops  already  en  rouU  to  Malvern.  In- 
structions were  also  sent  to  General  Franklin  as 
to  the  route  he  was  to  follow. 

General  Barnard  then  received  full  instructions 
for  posting  the  troops  as  thev  arrived. 

I  then  returned  to  Haxalrs,  and  again  left  for 
Malvern  soon  after  daybreak.  Accompanied  by 
several  general  officers,  I  once  more  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  position,  and  then  returned 
to  Haxairs,  whence  I  went  with  Captain  Rodgers 
to  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its 
depots.  I  returned  to  Malvern  before  the  serious 
fighting  commenced,  and  afler  riding  along  the 
lines,  and  seeing  most  cause  to  feel  anxious  about 
the  right,  remained  in  that  vicinity. 

BATTLE  or  UALTEBN  HILL. 

The  position  selected  for  resisting  the  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  first  of  July  was 
with  the  left  and  centre  of  our  lines  resting  on 
Malvern  Hill,  while  the  right  curved  backward 
through  a  wooded  country  toward  a  point  below 
HazaS*s  on  James  River.  Malvern  Hill  is  an 
elevated  plateau  about  a  mil^  and  a  half  by  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  area,  well  cleared  of  timber, 
and  with  several  converging  roads  running  over 
it.  In  front  are  numerous  defensible  ravines, 
and  the  ground  slopes  gradually  toward  the  north 
and  east  to  the  woodland,  giving  clear  ranges  for 
artillery  in  those  directions.  Toward  the  north- 
west the  plateau  falls  off  more  abruptly  into  a 
ravine  which  extends  to  James  River.  From  the 
position  of  the  enemy  his  most  obvious  line  of 
attack  would  come  from  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond and  White  Oak  swamp,  and  would  almost 
of  necessity  strike  us  upon  our  left  wing.  Here, 
therefore,  the  lines  were  strengthened  by  massing 
the  troops  and  collecting  the  principal  part  of  the 
artillery.  Porter^s  corps  held  the  left  of  the  line, 
(Sykes's  division  on  the  left,  Morell's  on  the 
right,)  with  the  artillery  of  his  two  divisions  ad- 
vantageously posted,  and  the  artillery  of  the  re- 
serve so  disposed  on  the  high  ground  that  a  con- 
centrated fire  of  s(ftne  sixty  guns  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  any  point  in  his  front  or  left.  Colonel 
Tyler  also  had,  with  great  exertion,  succeeded  in 


getting  ten  of  his  siqge-guns  in  position  on  th« 
highest  point  of  the  hill. 

Couches  division  was  placed  on  the  right  of 
Porter;  next  came  Kearny  and  Hooker;  next 
Sedgwick  and  Richardson ;  next  Smith  and  Slo- 
cum ;  then  the  remainder  of  Reyes's  corps,  ex- 
tending by  a  backward  curve  nearly  to  the  river. 
The  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps  was  held  in  re* 
serve^  and  stationed  behind  Porter's  and  Couch's 
position.  One  brigade  of  Porter's  was  thrown 
to  the  left  on  the  low  ground  to  protect  thftt 
flank  from  any  movement  direct  from  the  Rich- 
mond road.  The  line  was  very  strong  along  tho 
whole  front  of  the  open  plateau,  but  from  theace 
to  the  extreme  right  th0  troops  were  more  de- 
ployed. This  formation  was  imperaiive,  as  an 
attack  would  probably  be  made  upon  our  left 
The  right  was  rendered  as  secure  as  possible  b; 
slashing  the  timber  and  by  barricading  the  roads. 
Commodore  Rodgers,  commanding  the  flotilU 
on  James  River,  placed  his  gunboats  so  as  to 
profit  our  flank,  and  to  command  the  approach- 
es from  Richmond. 

Between  nine  and  ten  a.il  the  enemy  com- 
menced feeling  along  our  whole  left  wing,  with 
his  artillery  and  skirmishers,  as  &r  to  the  right 
as  Hooker's  division. 

About  two  o'clock  a  column  of  the  enemy  was 
observed  moving  toward  our  right,  within  tlic 
skirt  of  woods  in  front  of  Hetntzelman's  corp«^ 
but  beyond  the  range  of  our  artillery.  Arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  to  meet  the  anticipated 
attack  in  that  quarter,  but,  though  the  colunin 
was  long,  occupying  more  than  two  hours  in 
passing,  it  disappeared,  and  was  not  again  heard 
ofl  The  presumption  is,  that  it  retired  by  the 
rear,  and  participated  in  the  attack  afterward 
made  on  our  left 

About  three  p.m.  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  open- 
ed on  Kearny's  left  and  Couch's  division,  speed- 
ily followed  up  by  a  brisk  attack  of  infkntry  on 
Couch's  front  The  artillery  was  replied  to  with 
good  efiect  by  our  own,  and  the  infantry  of 
Couch's  division  remained  lying  on  the  ground 
until  the  advancing  column  was  within  short 
musket-range,  when  they  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  poured  in  a  deadly  volley  which  entirely 
broke  the  attacking  force  and  drove  them  in  dis- 
order back  over  their  own  ground.  This  advan- 
tage was  followed  up  until  we  had  advanced  tbe 
right  of  our  line  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
yards,  and  rested  upon  a  thick  clump  of  tree:}, 
giving  us  a  stronger  position  and  a  better  fir& 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  firing  ceased 
along  the  whole  front  but  no  dispositi<m  was 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  withdn^ 
from  the  field.  Caldwell's  brigade,  having  been 
detached  from  Richardson's  division,  was  station- 
ed upon  Couck*8  right  by  General  Porter,  to 
whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  report  The  whole 
line  was  surveyed  by  the  General,  and  every 
thin^  held  in  Ycadiness  to  meet  tiie  coming  at- 
tack. At  six  o'clock  the  enemy  suddenly  opened 
upon  Couch  and  Porter  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  artillery,  and  at  once  began  pushing  for- 
ward his  columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  hili  Brv 
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A.  WarvtB^    Brigade. 

B.  Buchanan*!      *^ 

0.  Gbapman^a      ** 
P.  Griffln^t  '* 

1.  Martlndale*!    «* 
F.  Batterfleld*i    •* 
O.  MoOaU*a  Division, 
H.  Ooiidi*fl]>iridoii,d4h 


1,  J,  8. 4, 5, 11 T.  8.  •,10, 11. 1^18. 14,  Ai«I«7 
S7k«s*s  DiTiiion.  of  MorelLand  Sykca^i  DlTidona, and Hnnl^ 

ArtlUery  Rewrve.  «  ^  «  . 

■k  lint  Oonnectlcat  ArtlUcrj,  OdL  B.  0.  Tjli^ 
MonU*sDlTiBlon.  Caralry,  ATerill*!  Brig  ado. 

I.  Third  Amy  Gorpa,  (Helntaelraaa*!.) 

E.  Sooond  Anny  Ocvpf,  (^omiMr*!.) 
Anajf  OoKpa,  (Kfl7«*i>) 
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gnde  after  brigade,  formed  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  started  at  a  ran  to  cross  the  open  space 
and  chaiige  our  batteries,  but  the  heavy  fire  of 
our  guns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  volleys  of  our 
infantry,  in  every  Case  sent  them  reeling  back  to 
shelter,  and  coyered  the  ground  with'  their  dead 
and  wounded.  In  several  instances  our  infantry 
withheld  their  fire  until  the  attacking  column, 
which  rushed  through  the  storm  of  canister  and 
shell  from  our  artillery,  had  reached  within  a  few 
yards  of-our  lines.  They  then  poured  in  a  single 
volley  and  dashed  forward  with  the  bayonet, 
capturing  prisoners  and  colors,  and  driving  the 
routed  columns  in  confusion  fi*om  the  field. 

About  seven  o*clock,  as  fresh  troops  were  ac- 
cumulating in  front  of  Porter  and  Oouch,  Meagher 
and  Sickles  were  sent  with  their  brigades,  as 
soon  as  it  was  considered  prudent  to  withibitw 
any  portion  of  Sumner's  and  Heintzelman*8 
troops,  to  reinforce  that  part  of  the  line  and  hold 
the  position.  These  brigades  relieved  such  regi- 
ments of  Porter*s  corps  and  Oonch's  division  as 
had  expended  their  ammunition,  and  batteries 
from  the  reserve  were  pushed  forward  to  replace 
those  whose  boxes  were  empty.  Until  dark  the 
enemy  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  take  the  position 
so  tenaciously  defended ;  but,  despite  his  vastly 
superior  numbers,  his  repeats  and  desperate 
attacks  wore  repulsed  with  fearfiil  loss,  and  dark- 
ness ended  the  battle  of  Malvern  HilL  though  it 
was  not  until  after  nine  o'clock  that  the  artulery 
ceased  its  fire. 

During  the  whole  battle  Commodore  Rodgers 
added  greatly  te  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy, 
by  throwing  shell  among  his  reserves  and  ad- 
vancing columns. 

As  the  army  in  its  movement  fh>m  the  Chicka- 
hominy  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  continually 
occupied  in  marching  by  night  and  fighting  by 
day,  its  commanders  foimd  no  time  or  opportu- 
nify  for  collecting  data  which  would  enable  them 
to  give  exact  returns  of  Casualties  in  each  en- 
gagement The  aggregate  of  our  entire  losses 
from  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  to  the  first  of 
July,  inclusive,  was  ascertained,  afte^  arriving  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  to  be  as  follows : 

Z,iit  of  the  iilled^  woundedy  and.  miMing  in  the 
urmy  of  the  Potomac  from  the  twenty -eixth  of 
June  to  the  Jlrst  of  July,  1863,  inelusive. 
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KlUed. 


Woanded. 
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1st.  UcO«lI*i  dirialon,* 

Sd.  Bumner^, 

84.  HeintMlnuka's,.. 

4th.Ke7es's, 

OCh.  Porter^s, 

ech.  Frft&kllQ*!,.... 

Btagioeert, 

CftTalry, 
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19 
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98 
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Although  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Malvern 
was  a  complete  victory,  it  was,  neverthelessi 

*  FenznylTtntji  rewrm. 


necessary  to  fall  back  still  further,  in  order  to 
reach  a  point  where  our  supplies  could  be  brought 
to  us  with  certainty.  As  before  stated,  in  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Rodgers,  commanding  the  gun- 
boat flotilla,  this  could  only  be  done  below  City 
Point;  concufting  in  his  opinion,  I  selected 
Harrison's  Bar  as  the  new  position  of  the  army. 
The  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  of  food,  forage, 
and  ammunition,  made  it  imperative  to  reach  the 
transports  immediately. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  transportation  of  the 
army  having  been  started  for  Harrison's  Land- 
ing during  the  night  of  the  thirtieth  of  June  and 
first  of  July,  the  order  for  the  movement  of  the 
troops  was  at  once  issued  upon  the  final  repulse 
of  the  enemy  at  Malvern  HilL  !nie  order  pre- 
scribed a  movement  by  the  left  and  rear.  Gen- 
eral Keyes's  corps  to  cover  the  manoeuvre.  It 
was  not  carried  out  in  detail  as  regards  the  divi- 
sions on  the  left,  the  roads  being  somewhat  block- 
ed by  the  rear  of  our  trains.  Porter  and  Couch 
were  not  able  to  move  out  as  early  as  had  been 
anticipated,  and  Porter  found  it  necessary  to 
place  a  rear-guard  between  his  command  and  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Averill,  of  the  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry  was  intrusted  with  this  delicate 
duty.  He  had  under  his  command  his  own  regi- 
ment and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchanan's  brigade 
of  regular  infantry  and  one  battery.  By  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  resources  at  his  cootmand  he  de* 
ceived  the  enemy  so  as  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  left  wing  without  being  attacked,  remain- 
ing himself  on  the  previous  day's  battlo-field 
until  about  seven  o'clock  of  the  second  of  July. 
Meantime  General  Keyes,  having  received  his 
orders,  commenced  vigorous  preparations  for 
covering  the  movement  of  the  entire  army  and 
protecting  the  trains.  It  being  evident  that  the 
immense  number  of  wagons  and  artillery  carria- 
ges i>ertaining  to  the  army  could  not  move  with 
celerity  along  a  single  road,  General  Reyes  took 
advantage  of  every  accident  of  the  ground  to* 
onen  new  avenues  and  to  facilitate  the  movement. 
He  made  preparations  for  obstructing  the  roads, 
after  the  army  had  passed,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
rapid  pursuit,  destroying  effectually  Turkey 
Bridge,  on  the  main  road,  and  rendering  other 
roads  and  approaches  temporarily  impassable  by 
felling  trees  across  them.  He  kept  the  trains 
well  closed  up,  and  directed  the  march  so  that 
the  troops  could  move  on  each  side  of  the  roads, 
not  obstructing  the  passage,  but  being  in  good 
position  to  repel  an  attack  from  any  quarter. 
His  dispositions  were  so  successful  that,  to  use 
his  own  words :  "  I  do  not  think  more  vehicles  or 
more  public  property  were  abandoned  on  the 
march  from  Turkey  Bridge  than  would  have 
been  left,  in  the  same  state  of  the  roads,  if  the 
army  had  been  moving  toward  the  enemy  in- 
stead of  away  from  him.  And  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  carriages  and  teams  belonging  to 
this  army,  stretched  out  in  one  line,  would  extend 
not  fkr  fh>m  forty  miles,  the  energy  and  caution 
necessary  for  their  safe  withdrawal  from  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy,  vastly  superior  in  nvmnerSi 
will  be  appreciated."    The  last  of  the  wagons 
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did  not  reach  the  site  selected  at  Harrison's  Bar 
until  after  dark  on  the  third  of  July,  and  the 
rear-guard  did  not  move  into  their  camp  until 
every  thing  was  secure.  The  enemy  *  followed 
up  with  a  small  force,  and  on  the  third  throw  a 
few  shells  at  the  rear-guard,  but  were  quickly 
dispersed  by  our  batteries  and  the  fire  of  the 
gunboats. 

Great  credit  must  be  awarded  to  General  Keyes 
for  the  skill  and  energy  which  characterized  his 
performance  of  the  important  and  delicate  duties 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

High  praise  is  also  due  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  First  Connecticut  artillery,  Colonel  Tyler, 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  withdrew  all  the 
heavy  G;uns  during  the  seven  days,  and  from  Mal- 
vern HilL  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
roads  the  teams  could  not  be  brought  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  position,  but  these  energetic 
soldiers  removed  the  guns  by  hand  for  that  dis- 
tance, leaving  nothing  behind. 

THIRD  FSaXOO. 

On  the  first  of  July  I  received  the  following 
firom  the  President : 

WimvOTOv,  Jttly  1, 18M— Il80  f.m. 

It  is  impossible  to  reinforce  you  for  your  pres- 
ent emergency.  If  we  had  a  million  of  men  we 
could  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not 
the  men  to  sendv  If  you  are  not  strong  enough 
to  face  the  enemy,  you  must  find  a  place  of  secu- 
rity, and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.  Maintain  your 
ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  army  at  all  events, 
even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still 
have  strength  enough  in  the  country  and  will 
bring  it  out  A.  Lincoln. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McCleluln. 

In  a  despatch  firom  the  President  to  me,  on  the 
second  of  July,  he  says : 

**  If  vou  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to. 
Try  just  now  to  save  the  army,  material  and  per- 
B(ynnely  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive 
again  as  fast  as  I  can.  The  Governors  of  eighteen 
States  offer  me  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
which  I  accept.*' 

On  the  third  of  July  the  following  kind  des- 
patch was  received  from  the  President : 

[Eztnet.] 
Wa8biiigto>,  Jnly  8, 18d2— 8  p.m. 

Tours  of  half-past-five  yesterday  is  just  receiv- 
ed. I  am  satisfied  that  yourself,  officers,  and 
men,  have  done  the  best  you  could.  All  accounts 
say  better  fighting  was  never  done.  Ten  thou- 
sand thanks  for  it 

A.  Ianooln. 
Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan. 

On  the  fourth  I  sent  the  following  to  the  Pres- 
ident: 

ncADQUAima  Akmt  or  m  PcmniAe, ) 
HAmiui0B*8  Baji,  JAinn  Birn,  July  4,  IBflSL     f 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
jour  despatch  of  the  second  instant 


I  shall  make  a  stand  at  this  place,  and  endeavor 
to  give  my  men  the  repose  they  so  much  reqnira 

After  sending  my  communication  on  Tuesday, 
the  enemy  attacked  the  left  of  our  lines,  and  % 
fierce  battle  ensued,  lasting  until  night;  tbey 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Had  their 
attack  succeeded,  the  consequences  would  hiTe 
been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  This  closed  the 
hard  fighting  wt^ich  had  continued  from  the  after- 
noon of  the  twtoty-sixth  ultimo,  in  a  daily  series 
of  engagements  wholly  unparalleled  on  this  con- 
tinent for  determination  and  slaughter  on  both 
sides. 

The  mutual  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  enor- 
mous. That  of  the  enemy  certainly  greatest 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  first,  our  army  com- 
menced its  movement  firom  Haxall's  to  this  point, 
our  line  of  defence  there  being  too  extended  to 
be  maintained  by  our  weakened  forces.  Our 
train  was  immense,  and  about  four  p.m.  on  the 
second  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  began,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  entire  day  and  until  the  fore- 
noon of  yesterday. 

The  roads  bedime  horrible.  Troops,  artilleiy, 
and  wagons  moved  on  steadily,  and  our  whde 
army,  men  and  material,  was  finally  brought  safe 
into  this  camp. 

The  last  of  the  wagons  reached  here  at  noon 
yesterday.  The  exhaustion  was  very  great,  but 
the  army  preserved  its  nwrale^  and  would  bavi 
repelled  any  attack  which  the  memy  was  in  coq« 
dition  to  make. 

We  now  occupy  a  line  of  heights,  about  tiro 
miles  from  the  James,  a  plain  extending  from 
there  to  the  river ;  our  front  is  about  three  miles 
long ;  these  heights  command  our  whole  posiUon, 
and  must  be-  maintained.  The  gunboats  can  ren- 
der valuable  support  upon  both  flanks.  If  the 
enemy  attack  us  in  fi*ont  we  must  hold  our  ground 
as  we  best  may,  and  at  whatever  cost 

Our  positions  can  he  carried  only  by  over 
whelming  numbers.  The  spirit  of  the  army  i« 
excellent ;  stragglers  are  finding  their  regiments, 
and  the  soldiers  exhibit  the  best  .results  of  dis- 
cipline. Our  position  is  by  no  means  impregna- 
ble, especially  as  a  morass  extends  on  this  side 
of  the  high  ground  firom  our  centre  to  the  James 
on  our  right  The  enemy  may  attack  in  vast 
numbers,  and  if  so,  our  ftoni  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  battle,  which,  if  lost,  will  be  deci- 
sive. Our  army  is  fearfully  weakened  by  kiUed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

I  cannot  now  approximate  to  any  statement  of 
our  losses,  but  we  were  not  beaten  in  any  conflict 

The  enemy  were  unable,  by  their  utmost  efibrte) 
to  drive  us  from  any  field.  Never  did  such  a 
change  of  base,  involving  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  under  incessant  attacks  from  a  most  detei^ 
mined  and  vastly  more  numerous  foe,  partake  so 
little  of  disorder.  We  have  lost  no  guns  except 
twenty-five  on  the  field  of  battle,,  twenty-one  of 
which  were  lost  by  the  giving  way  of  McCall'f 
division,  under  the  on*set  of  superior  numbers. 

Our  communications  by  the  James  River  are 
not  secure.  There  are  points  where  the  enemy 
oan  establish  themselves  with  cannon  or  musket 
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rj  and  command  the  river,  and  where  it  is  not 
'  certain  that  our  gunboats  can  drive  them  out 
In  case  of  this,  or  in  case  our  front  is  broken,  I 
will  still  make  everj  effort  to  preserve,  at  least, 
the  penonntl  of  the  army,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  leave  no  question,  that  the  troops 
will  do  all  that  their  country  can  ask.  Send 
sudi  reinforcements  as  you  can ;  I  will  do  what 
I  can.  We  are  shipping  our  wounded  and  sick 
and  landing  supplies.  The  Navy  Department 
.  should  codperate  with  u^  to  the  extent  of  its  re- 
sources. Captain  Rodgers  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
in  the  kindest  and  most  efficient  manner. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
known,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  competent 
Judges  that  the  movement  just  completed»by  this 
army  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war.  Un* 
.  der  the  most  diQcult  circumstances  we  have  pre- 
served our  trains,  our  guns,  our  material,  and, 
above  all,  our  honor.  G.  R  McClbllak, 

Millor-QeaflraL 

The  Pbbsidbst. 

To  which  I  received  the  following  reply : 

WAmvoTOK,  Jaly  B,  ISM— •  k.iL 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  relief  your  two  des- 
patches, of  twelve  and  one  p.m.  yesterday,  gave 
me.  Be  assured  the  heroism  and  skill  of  your- 
self and  officers  and  men  is,  and  forever  will  be, 
appreciated. 

If  you  can  hold  your  present  position  we  shall 
hive  the  enemy  yet  A.  Lincolv. 

Major-Genenil  G.  B.  McClbllan^ 

Onmnumdinf  Amy  of  the  PotomM. 

The  following  letters  were  recdved  from  His 
Excellency  the  President : 

WlB  DSPABTMBTr,  I 

Wisnavro*  Oirr,  D.  a,  July  4, 1868.  f 

I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your 
letter,  and  by  General  Marcy.  To  reinforce  you 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive  with- 
in a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible. 
Li  addition  to  that  arrived  and  now  arriving  from 
the  Potomac,  (about  ten  thousand  men,  I  sup- 
pose,) and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope^  you  will 
have  from  Bumside  very  soon,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  month. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  defensive,  for  the 
present,  must  be  your  only  care.  Save  the  army, 
first,  where  ^ou  are,  if  you  ean^  and,  secondly, 
by  removal,  if  vou  must  You,  on  the  ground, 
must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  yon  will  attempt, 
and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it  I  but  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats 
and  the  retoforoements  mentioned  above,  you 
can  hold  your  present  position ;  provided,  and 
■0  long  as  you  can  keep  the  James  River  open 
below  you.  If  vou  are  not  tolerably  confident 
vou  can  keep*  the  James  River  open,  you  had 
better  remove  as  soon  as  possiblcu  I  do  not  re- 
member that  you  have  expressed  any  apprehen- 
sioD  as  to  the  dsQger  of  having  your  communi- 


cation out  on  the  river  below  you,  yet  I  do  no 
suppose  it  can  have  escaped  your  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Major-General  McGlellan* 

P.  S. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the 
offensive,  you  are  not  restrained  from  doing  so. 

A.  L. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  on  the  sev- 
enth: 

HsADQUABms  Aiorr  or  tbm  Potomao^  ) 
Bbkkblkt,  July  7, 1M2— 8.80  a.m.       j 

As  boat  is  starting,  I  have  only  time  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  despatch  by  General  Marcy. 
Enemy  have  not  attacked.  My  position  is  very 
strong,  and  dailv  becoming  more  so.  If  not  at- 
tacked to-day,  I  shall  laugh  at  them.  I  have 
been  anxious  about  my  communications.  Had 
long  consultation  about  it  with  Flag-Officer  Golds- 
borough  last  night ;  he  is  confident  he  can  keep 
river  open.  He  should  have  all  gunboats  possi- 
ble. Will  see  him  again  this  morning.  My  men 
in  splendid  spirits  and  anxious  to  try  it  again. 

Alarm  yourself  as  little  as  possible  about  me, 
and  don*t  lose  confidence  in  this  army. 

G.  B.  McOlbllan, 

A.  Lincoln,  m^JoMHtowL 

PreildeDt. 

While  General-in-Chief^  and  directing  the  op* 
erations  of  mXL  our  armies  in  the  field,  I  had  be- 
come deeply  impressed  with-  the  importance  of 
adopting  and  carrying  out  certain  views  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  were  essential  to  its  objects  and  its  sue* 
oess. 

During  an  active  campaign  of  three  months  in 
the  enemy's  country,  these  were  so  fully  con- 
firmed that  I  conceived  it  a  duty,  in  the  critical 
position  we  then  occupied,  not  to  withhold  a 
candid  expression  of  the  more  important  of  these 
views  from  the  Commander-in-Chiei^  whom  the 
Constitution  places  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and 
navies,  as  wdl  as  of  the  govM>nment  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr 

Lincoln : 

HBADQVAimt  Axxt  or  Tin  Potomao,  I 

Gamp  mbab  Habboox's  Labdoto,  Va.,  July  7,  ISSL  f 

Mr.  President  :  You  have  been  fully  informed 
that  the  rebel  army  is  in  the  front,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  overwhelining  us  by  attacking  our  posi- 
tions or  reducing  us  by  blocking  our  river  com- 
munications. I  cannot  but  regard  our  condition 
as  critical,  and  I  earnestly  desire,  in  view  of  pos- 
sible contingencies,  to  lay  before  your  ExceUen* 
<rjr,  for  your  private  consideration,  my  general 
views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  we  rebel- 
lion, although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the 
situation  of  this  army,  or  strictiy  come  within 
tiie  soope  or  my  ofilcud  duties.  These  'views 
amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  impressed 
upon  my  mind  and  heart  Our  cause  must  never 
be  abandoned;  it  is  the  cause  of  fi«e  institutions 
and  self-government  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the 
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eost  in  ^me,  treasure,  and  blood.  If  secession 
is  sQccessful,  othet  dissolutions  are  clearlj  to  be 
seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  military  disas- 
ter, political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your 
settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people 
of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must 
determine  upon  a  dvil  and  military  policy,  ooy- 
erin^  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  troublei 

The  responsibility  of  determining,  declaring, 
and  supporting  such  dvil  and  miUtary  policy, 
ajid  of  directing  the  whol^  course  of  national 
afikirs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  must  now  be 
assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will 
be  lost  The  Constitution  gives  you  power^  even 
for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  chitfacter  of  A 
war ;  as  such  it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should 
t>e  conducted  upon  the  liighesC  principles  known 
to  Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war 
looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  df  any 
State,  m  any  event.  It  sh6uld  not  be  at  all  a 
trar  upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces 
and  political  organizations.  Neither  confiscation 
of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  ter- 
ritorial organization  of  States,  or  fot'cible  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment 

In  prosecuting  the  waor,  all  private  pit4>ciriy 
and  unarmed  pefsens  should  be  ttfietly  pro- 
tected, sulject  onlr  to  the  necessibr  ^  milltaty 
operations ;  all  private  pipoperty  taken  for  mili- 
tary use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  fbr ;  piUage 
and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes ;  S^ 
nnnecessary  trespass  stemlv  prombttedi  and  of- 
ftrtisive  demeanor  by  the  militiily  toward  cMizeni 
trromptly  rebuked.  M flitafy  arrestfc  riiould  sot 
be  toletated,  exeept  in  plaoes  wlief  e  iMstire  baa* 
tillties  exist :  and  oaths,  not  requlivd  by  enaiit« 
ments,  oonstitutioniiUy  made^  should  be  neilb«r 
demanded  nor  received. 

Military  gov^iEkment  Should  be  oetlined  to  th« 
preservation  of  public  order  and  the  protectioil 
of  political  right  Militai^  power  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  relations  of  servi- 
tude, either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the 
authority  of  th6  master,  except  fbr  repiiessing 
disorder,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  (Sonthiband, 
Under  the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  jMh>« 
tectibn,  should  receive  it  The  rigtit  of  the  Gov* 
emment  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own 
tervice  claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  iMserted, 
And  the  right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  then* 
for  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might 
be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  miUtary  necessity 
itnd  security,  to  all  we  slaves  of  aj^rticnlat  State, 
thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  snd  in 
Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virgintu  idso,  and 
fiossibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediencjr  of 
tuch  a  measure  is  only  a  quesUon  of  time.  A 
system  of  polipv  thus  constitutional,  and  per- 
vaded'by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and  free- 
dom, would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all 
truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel 
masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be 


humbly  hoped  that  it  woidd  oommeod  itaelf  te 
the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  oon^ 
duct  of  our  stnwgle  shall  be  made  known  imtl 
approved,  the  e^rt  to  obtliin  requisite  foross 
will  be  almost  hopeteas.  A  deobratioa  of  rsdi- 
eal^  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rspidlj 
disintegrate  our  presoit  armies.  The  pohqr  of 
the  Government  must  be  suppOTted  by  conoen- 
trations  of  mUltory  power.  The  national  forces 
should  not  he  disperaed  in  expeditiona,  poets  of 
occupation,  and  numerous  tntiies,  but  should  be 
mainly  oolleoted  into  masses,  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  armies  of  tira  confederate  States. 
Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  poiitioti 
structure  whioh  tiiey  so^xnt  would  soon  ociss 
to  exist 

In  oarrying  mt*mj  system  of  polioy  which 
yott  may  feno,  you  wiU  require  a  eonuDandcr^ia- 
chief  of  the  army,  one  who  possenes  your  oonft- 
denoe,  understands  your  views,  and  who  is  com- 
petent to  execute  vour  orders,  by  dh*bcting  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation  to  the  accKnplish- 
ment  of  the  objects  by  yon  proposed.  I  do  not 
ask  that  place  for  myselE  I  am  willing  to  serve 
you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and 
I  will  do  so  as  feithfuUy  aa  eter  subordinate  serv- 
ed superior.  , 

I  may  be  oil  the  brink  of  ^terntty ;  and  as  I 
hope  forgiveness  fi'om  my  Maker,  t  have  written 
this  letter  with  sincerity  toward  you  and  fretf 
love  for  my  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

QeORGB  B.   McCLELLA?f, 
MivfoNCknenl  Cammnndtof 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln, 

1  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  the  elevendx 
as  follows :  ^ 

BMopetriatni  Attav  or  tn  PoroiueL ) 

9  •  •  •  «  ■  •  • 

"We  are  very  strong  here  now,  so  far  as  defen- 
sive is  concerned.  Hope  you  wih  'soon  make  us 
strong  enough  to  advance  and  try  it  again.  AH 
in  fine  spirits.  Qeorgb  B.  McClellak, 

A.  LlNVJCRiN, 

These  tclecramiS  wefe  sent  6n  ih6  twelfth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth,  to^is  Excellency  the 
Pre^dent  t 

HiADOtTAnneM  Atmt  m  nm  Ptnatun,  I 
BmujUMt,  Jul/  It,  iae»-T.1d  AM,    f 

HHl  and  Longstreet  crossed  into  Nsw-Kent 
Couniy,  tia  Long  Bridge^  I  am  still  ignonat 
what  road  they  afterward  took,  bait  wm  kuom 
shortly. 

Nothing  else  of  Interest  ilttoe  last  des^aidlk 
tUIn  oiMsed,  and  every  thing  quiot  Men  rtil' 
ing  trell,  but  beginning  to  be  im^ent  fst  t» 
other  fight 

I  am  more  ttnd  more  eonvinoed'that  this  amy 
ought  not  to  be  withdniwn  from  hers,  but  pfmf^ 
ly  reinforced  and  thrown  again  upon  lliOBiii<Mi4 
If  we  have  a  little  more  than  hidf  »  dMifiS^  m 
can  take  it 
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I  dread  the  effeds  ^  ftny  fetfeAt  u]^  the 
Morale  of  the  men. 

George  B.  McGlellai^, 

Jl  Laro<».N, 

ftaiMMil  Jam* 

Bbkbut,  July  IT,  lMt>-«  A.11.     f 

I  have  consulted  fully  with  General  Burnside, 
and  would*  commend  to  your  favorable  consider- 
ation the  Generars  plan  for  bringing  (7)  seven 
additional  regiments  from  North-CSiroiina,  by 
leaving  Newbem  to  the  care  of  the  gunboats* 
It  appears  manifestly  to  be  our  policy  to  concen- 
trate here  every  thing  we  can  possibly  spare  frqpa 
less  important  points^  to  make  sure  of  crashing 
the  enemy  at  Richmond,  which  seems  clearly  to 
be  the  most  important  point  in  rebeldom.  Noth- 
ing should  be  left  to  chance  here.  I  would 
reooramend  that  General  Bumsidet  witii  all  his 
troops,  be  ordered  to  this  army,  to  enable  it  to 
assume  the  ofifensive  as  soon  as  possibl& 

Gboeoe  B.  MoOiiRllak, 

A.  Lincoln, 

Prestdetit 

HtAQetrASTIM  AbICT  or  TBI  POTOKAO,  > 

BnuuT,  July  18, 180S— 8  a,m,     ) 

No  change  worth  reporting  in  the  state  of 
affairs.  Some  (80,000)  twenty  thousand  to  (25,- 
000)  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy  at  Peters- 
burgh,  and  others  thenoe  to  Richmond. 

Those  at  Petersbureh  say  they  are  part  of 
Beauregard^ s  army.  New  troops  arriving  tia 
Petersburgh.  Am  anxious  to  have  determina- 
tion of  Government  that  no  tim^  may  be  lost  in 
preparing  for  it  tlours  are  very  precious  noW| 
and  4>erfeet  unity  of  aotion  necessair. 

GeOEOE  B.    McGlrEI/LAK, 

ne  following  wm  tek|;fl4)hed  to  Geb^lll  &«iU 
lock  on  the  twen^-^ighth : 

HBAoqpAtms  Abut  ot  m  PproMAO,  1 
BBftKBLkr,  July  89,  Idoi— 8  a.m.     f 

Kothfftg  especially  new  except  corroboration 
of  reports  that  reinforcements  reaching  Rich- 
mond from  South.  It  is  not  confirmed  that  any 
df  Bragged  troops  are  yet  here.  My  opinion  is 
n\Ore  and  more  firm  ihtii  here  is  the  defence  of 
Washington,^  and  that  I  should  be  at  Once  reon- 
fOr(5ed  by  all  available  troops  to  enable  me  to  ad- 
vance. Retreat  would  be. disastrous  to  the  army 
and  the  cause.     I  am  confident  of  that 

George  B.  McGlellan, 

lfaJ^^GetIerlll  H.  W.  HAtLtct, 

On  the  thirtieth,  I  sent  the  following  to  tko 
Gentral-in-Chief: 


be  to  te^^nfbroe  It  at  once.  We  are  losing  mueh 
valuable  time,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  energy 
and  decision  are  sadly  needed 

OeOE«B  K  MoOliBLIiAH^ 

Major-General  H.  W.  Ham^eck, 

Gommandiog  U.  8.  Anny,  WMhinglon,  I>.  OL 

About  haff  an  hoUr  after  midnight,  on  Hie  !kiora« 
ing  of  Ailgoiit  first,  the  enemy  brought som^  light 
batteries  to  Coggin's  Point  atid  the  Oolee  House, 
on  the  right  bank  of  James  Riter,  dir^ly  oppo^ 
site  Harrison's  Landing,  and  o^Nftfied  a  heavy 
fire  upon  our  shipping  and  ehdalnpBientSw  It  wad 
continued  rapidly  for  about  thirty  mihutes,  wtten 
they  were  driven  bade  by  the  fire  of  our  guns ; 
this  affiilr  wad  reported  in  t^e  following  despatdi : 

BBAOQVAJIVXa  AkXT  or  TBI  Potoxao,      ) 


,  I  hofie  that  H  may  soon  be  dedded  what  ie  to 
be  done  by  this  army  and  that  the  decision  may 


Fiiitig  ofntght  befbre  laet  killed  some  ten  (10) 
men  and  wounded  about  (15)  fifteen. 

No  harm  of  the  slightest  consequence  done  to 
the  shipping,  although  several  were  struck.  Sent 
pafty  aat>88  riter  yesterday  to  the  Coles  House, 
destroyed  it,  and  cut  down  the  tiiAber ;  will  com- 
plete work  to-day,  atid  also  send  party  to  Oo^ 
gift's  Pwnt,  which  I  Will  probably  Occupy.  I  Will 
attend  to  your  telegraph  about  pressing  at  once ; 
will  send  Hooker  eut  Gite  me  Burnside,  and  1 
will  sttr  thede  people  up.  I  need  more  cavalry  | 
have  onl>^  (S700^  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
for  duty  in  cavalry  division. 

Adjutant-General's  office  foiigot  to  send  Svkes*8 
commission  as  M^or-General,  with  those  (h  other 
divisioa  oorn'manders  *  do  me  the  favor  to  hunj 
it  om  G.  B.  McGlellan; 

Ml^dr-Generid  H.  W.  Halleck, 
W^hbi^ii,  D.  C 

To  pi^vent  another  deenenstfation  of  this  duuN 
acter,  and  to  Insure  a  debouche  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  James,  it  became  necessary  to  occupy  Cog- 
gin's  Point,  whi<^  was  d6ne  on  the  third,  and  the 
enemy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  des- 
patch, driven  back  toward  Petersburgh : 

BaauT,  Augiut  8^  1868—10  r.k,  f 
C/Ciggin's  Point  Was  ocGU|»ied  to-day,  and  tim- 
ber feUed  so  as  to  make  it  quite  defensible,  t 
went  over  the  ground  myself  and  found  that  Du« 
ane  had,  as  usual,  selected  an  admirable  positioik 
which  can  be  Intrenched  with  a  small  amotmt  of 
labor,  so  as  to  make  it  a  formidable  teU  dsp^nt^ 
covering  the  landing  of  a  large  force. 

I  shall  begin  intrendiing  it  by  the  kbpr  of  oon- 
trabands  to-inorrow.  The  position  covers  the 
Coles  Housci  which  ia  directly  in  £rent  of  West- 
over.  We  have  now  a  safe  debouche  on  the  south 
bank,  and  are  secure  against  midnight  cannonad- 
ing. A  few  thousand  mere  men  Would  plaoe  ua 
in  condition  at  least  to  annoy  and  disconcei  i  tho 
enemy  tery  miteh. 

I  e^nt  CJelonel  Atefill  this  morning  with  three 
huAdred  (900)  oavftfry  to  ejeamine  the  conntrt 
on  the  fiouth  side  of  tke  James^  and  try  to  oaten 
some  cavalry  at  Sycamore  Church,  which  is  on  the 
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main  road  from  Petersbuiigh  to  Suffolk,  and  some 
fi¥e  (6)  miles  from  Coles  House.  He  found  a  cav- 
alry force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  (660)  men,  at- 
tacked them  at  once,  drove  in  their  advance-guards 
to  their  camp,  where  we  had  a  sharp  skmnish, 
and  drove  them  off  in  disorder. 

He  burned  their  entire  camp,  with  their  com- 
missary and  quartermaster's  stores,  and  then  re- 
turned and  recrossed  the  river.  He  took  but  (2) 
two  prisoners,  had  one  man  wounded  by  a  ball, 
and  one  by  a  sabre^ut 

Captain  Mcintosh  made  a  handsome  chai^ge. 
The  to'oops  engaged  were  of  the  (6th)  Fifth  regu- 
lars, and  the  (dd)  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 

Ck>lonel  Averill  conducted  this  afifair,  as  he  does 
every  thing  he  undertakes,  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. G.  B.  McClbllan, 

WUioT^iwenl  Oommandlng. 

Hajor-Genend  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oommandlni  United  BtelM  Army,  WuMmton,  D.  0. 

On  the  first  of  August  I  received  the  following 
despatches : 

WAumwiw,  July  80,  ISO— 8  r.v. 
A  despatch  Just  received  ih>m  General  Pope 
■ays  that  deserters  report  that  the  enemy  is  mov- 
ing south  of  James  River,  and  that  the  force  in 
Richmond  is  very  smalL  'I  suggest  he  be  pressed 
in  that  direction,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
case.  H.  W.  Hallbox, 

imop^kncnL 

Kajor-General  G.  B.  McClbllan. 

WiMUKWOB,  July  80,1808-8  p.m. 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  relieve  you  of  your  sick. 
The  Sureeon-General  has,  therefore,  been  direct- 
ed to  make  arrangements  for  them  at  other  places, 
and  the  Quartermaster-General  to  provide  trans* 
portation.  I  hope  you  will  send  them  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  advise  me  of  ti^eir  re- 
moval. H.  W.  Halleck, 

li^lor-Oenenl. 

M%jor-General  G.  B.  McClbllan. 

It  is  clear  that  the  General-in-Chief  attached 
some  weieht  to  the  ^report  received  from  General 
Pope,  and  I  was  Justified  in  supposing  that  the 
order  in  regard  to  the  removing  Uie  sick  contem- 
plated sn  offensive  movement  rather  than  a  re- 
treat, as  I  had  no  other  data  than  the  telegrams 
Just  given,  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Government 

The  following  telegram  strengthened  me  in  that 
belief: 

WitniOToir,  July  81, 1881—10  jlx. 
General  Pope  again  telegraphs  that  the  enemy 
is  reported  to  be  evacuating  Richmond,  and  fall- 
faig  back  on  Danville  and  Lynchburgh. 

H.  W.  Hallbctc, 

Mi^or^kaenl. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClbllan. 

In  occupying  Coggin's  Point,  as  already  de- 
icribed,  I  was  influenced  by  the  neoessibr  of  pos- 
sessing a  secure  debouche  on  the  south  of  the 
JameS|  in  order  to  enable  me  to  move  on  the 


communications  of  Richmond  in  that  directiao, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  midnight  can* 
non^des. 

To  carr^  out  General  Halleck*s  first  ^rder,  of 
July  thirtieth,  it  was  necessary  first  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Malvern  Hill,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  eneniy,  apparently  in  some  little  force^  and 
controlled  the  direct  approach  to  Richmond.  lU 
temporary  occupation,  at  least,  was  equally  ne- 
cessary in  the  event  of  a  movement  upon  Peters- 
burgh,  or  even  the  abandonment  of  the  Peninsu- 
la. General  Hooker,  with  his  own  division,  and 
Pleasanton^s  cavalry,  was  therefore  directed  to 
gain  possession  of  Malvern  Hill  on  the  night  of 
the  second  of  August 

He  fiuled  to  do  so,  as  the  following  despatch 
recites: 

HiAOQVABTm  Abut  or  n«  Ponw aol       ) 
Bnsnnr,  Avfugl  S,  1818— 10.SO  aa  f 

The  movement  undertaken  up  the  river  hst 
night  failed  on  account  of  the  incompetency  at 
guides. 

The  propMsr  steps  have  been  taken  to-day  to  rem- 
edy this  evil,  and  I  hope  to  be  ready  to-monrow 
night  to  cany  out  your  suggestions  as  to  press- 
ing, at  least  to  accomplish  the  first  indispensable 
step.  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

Major-General  Hallbck, 

OommftiMHng  Uiill«d  8UI«  Amj. 

On  the  fourth  (General  Hooker  was  reinforced 
by  General  Sedgwick's  division,  and  having  ob- 
tuned  a  knowledge  of  the  roads,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  Malvern  Hill,  and  driving  the  enemy  back 
toward  Richmond. 

The  following  is  my  report  of  this  aflkir  at  the 
time: 

Haltibh  Hill,  Aafofl  81, 1888—^1  pjl 

General  Hooker,  at  half-past  five  this  morning 
attacked  a  very  considerable  force  of  infkntrr  and 
artillery  stationed  at  this  place,  and  earned  it 
handsomely,  driving  the  enemy  toward  Newmar- 
ket, which  is  four  miles  distant,  and  when  it  is 
said  they  have  a  large  force.  We  have  captured 
one  hundred  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded  sev- 
eral, with  a  loss  on  our  part  of  only  three  killed 
and  eleven  wounded;  among  the  latter,  two  offi- 
cers. 

I  shall  probably  remain  here  to-night,  ready  to 
act  as  circumstances  may  require,  after  the  re- 
turn of  my  cavalry  reconnoissances. 

The  mass  of  the  enemy  escaped  under  the  cov 
er  of  a  dense  fog ;  but  our  cavalry  are  still  in  pur 
suit  and  I  trust  may  succeed  in  canturinc  manv 


suit, 
more. 


captunng  many 


This  is  a  very  advantageous  position  to  cover 
an  advance  on  Richmond,  and  only  fourteen  and 
three  quarter  miles  distant ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  with  reinforcements  I  would  march  this  ar- 
my there  in  five  days, 

I  this  instant  learn  that  several  brigades  of  the 
enemy  are  four  miles  firom  here  oo  the  Quaker 
road,  and  I  have  taken  steps  to  prepare  to  meet 
them. 

General  Hooker's  dispositions  were  admiraU^ 
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Aod  his  o£Elcen  and  men  displayed  their  usual 
gallantrj.  George  B.  McClellan, 

MiV|or4}«nec«I  Comnandlnf. 

Hajor-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OommandlDg  United  States  Arm/. 

MALTna  Hnx,  Aoguit  fi,  18(l9i-8.p.)i. 

Since  my  last  despatch  Colonel  Averill  has  re- 
turned from  a  reconnoissance,  in  the  direction  of 
Savage's  Station,  toward  Richmond.  He  encoun- 
tered the  Eighteenth  Virginia  cavalry  near  White 
Oak  swamp  bridge,  chained  and  drove  them  some 
distance  toward  Richmond,  capturing  twenty-eight 
men  and  horses,  killing  and  wounding  several. 

Our  troops  have  advanced  twelve  (12)  miles  in 
one  direction,  and  seventeen  (17)  in  another,  to- 
ward Richmond  to-day. 

We  have  secured  a  strong  position  at  C<min's 
Point,  opposite  our  quartermaster's  depot,  which 
will  effectually  pr^ent  the  rebels  from.using  ar- 
tillenr  hereafter  against  our  camps. 

I  leam  this  evening  that  there  is  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men  about  six  miles  back  from 
this  point,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  What 
theur  object  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  will  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  on  their  movements. 

I  am  sending  off  sick  as  rapidly  as  our  trans- 
ports will  take  them.  I  am  also  doing  every  thing 
m  my  power  to  carry  out  your  onlers,  to  push 
reconnoissances  toward  the  rebel  capital,  and 
hope  soon  to  find  out  whether  the  reports  regard- 
ing the  abandonment  of  that  place  are  truei 

GEOBOB  B.  McCLBLLAy, 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Ooaunftndinf  United  fltfttei  Ann/. 

To  the  despatch  of  one  p.m.,  August  fifth,  the 
following  answer  was  received : 

WABBMcnaK,  Aogort  S,  IStt-S  ajl 
I  have  no  reinforcements  to  send  you. 

H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClbllan. 

And  soon  after  the  fbllowing : 

WimMTOv,  Angast  t,  186S. 
You  will  immediately  send  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry and  several  batteries  of  artillery  to  Bum- 
side's  command  at  Aoquia  Creek.  It  is  reported 
that  Jackson  is  moving  north  with  a  very  large 
force.  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

M^or^Geiienl. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McClbllav. 

On  the  fourth  I  had  received  General  Halleck's 
order  of  the  third,  (which  appears  below,)  direct- 
ing me  to  withdraw  the  army  to  Acquia,  and  on 
the  same  day  sent  an  earnest  protest  against  it 
A  few  hours  before  this,  General  Hooker  had  in- 
formed me  that  his  cavalry  pickets  reported  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  advancing  and  driving  them 
in,  and  that  he  would  probably  be  attacxed  at 
daybreak. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  had  determined 
to  support  him ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  the  whole 


army  in  position  until  the  next  afternoon,  I  con- 
cluded, jupon  the  receipt  of  the  above  telegram 
from  the  General-in-CbieC  to  withdraw  General 
Hooker,  that  there  might  be  the  least  possible  de- 
lay in  conforming  to  General  Halleck's  orders.  I 
therefore  sent  to  General  Hooker  the  following 
letter: 

HsAoqvAKnas  Aucr  of  nra  Potomac,  ) 
Bkkkklkt,  Aagtut  6, 180^—10  p.m.     \ 

Mr  Dear  General  :  I  find  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  whole  army  into  position  before 
some  time  to-morrow  afternoon,  which  will  be 
too  late  to  support  you,  and  hold  the  entire  posi- 
tion, should  the  enemy  attack  in  large  force  at 
daybreak,  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  intends  doing.  ) 

Should  we  fight  a  general  battle  at  Malvern,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  whole  of  our 
works  here,  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  bads 
here. 

Under  advices  I  have  received  from  Washing- 
ton, I  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  abandon  the 
position  to-night,  getting  every  thing  away  before 
daylight 

Please  leave  cavalry  pickets  at  Malvern,  with 
orders  to  destrov  the  Turkey  Creek  bridge  whea 
they  are  forced  back. 

The  roads  leading  into  Haxall's  from  the  right^ 
should  be  strongly  watched,  and  Haxall's  at 
least  held  by  a  strong  cavalry  force  and  some  light 
batteries  as  long  as  possible. 

I  leave  the  manner  of  the  withdrawal  entirely  to 
your  discretion. 

Please  signal  to  the  fleet  when  the  withdrawal 
is  about  completed. 

Report  frequently  to  these  headquarters. 

General  Sumner  was  ordered  up  to  support 
you,  but  will  halt  where  this  pi^ises  him,  and 
will  inform  you  where  he  is. 

GxoBOB  R  McClbllan, 

IfaJor-GeatraiL 

General  J.  Hookbb, 

OonuDMidlng  allUlrem  HDl. 

And  the  following  reply  was  sent  to  General 
Halleck: 

BaioQUAsraM  Aimt  op  tu  Fotomjlo,  ) 
BatKCLBT,  Aogoit  6, 1863—11.80  f  .M. ) 

Despatch  of  to-day  Veceived.  I  have  not  quite 
(4000)  four  thousand  cavalry  for  duty  in  cavalry 
division,  so  that  I  cannot  possibly  spare  any 
more. 

I  really  need  many  more  than  .1  now  have  to 
carry  out  your  instructions. 

The  enemy  are  moving  a  large  force  on  Malvern 
HilL  In  view  of  your  despatehes,  and  the  fact 
that  I  cannot  place  the  whole  army  in  position 
before  daybreak,  I  have  ordered  Hooker  to  with- 
draw during  the  night  if  it  is  possible;  if  he 
cannot  do  so,  I  must  support  him. 

Until  this  matter  is  developed  I  cannot  send 
any  batteries ;  I  hope  I  can  do  so  to-morrow  if 
transportation  is  on  hand. 

I  will  obey  the  order  as  soon  as  circumstances 

rrmit    My  artillery  is  none  too  numerous  now. 
have  only  been  able  to  send  off  some  (1200) 
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6ne  thousand  two  hundred  sick.    No  transporta- 
tion.   There  shall  he  no  delay  that  I  can  avoid. 

George  K  McOlellak, 

ICajoi^Gfflieral  H.  W.  Hallegk, 

Oommmdloff  U.  8.  Anay* 

Fire  hatteries,  with  their  horses  and  equip- 
ments complete,  were  emharked  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  simultaneously  with  General  Hook- 
er^s  operations  upon  Malvern. 

I  despatched  a  cavalry  force  under  Colonel 
Averill  toward  Savage^s  Station,  to  ascertain  if 
the  enemy  were  making  any  movements  toward 
our  right  flank. 

He  found  a  rehel  cavalry  regiment  near  the 
White  Oak  swamp  bridge,  and  completely  routed 
it,  pursuing  well  toward  Savage*  s  Station. 

These  important  preliihinary  operations  assist- 
ed my  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  army 
to  Acquia  Greek ;  and  the  sending  off  oxir  sick 
and  supplies  was  pushed  both  day  and  night  as 
rapidly  as  the  means  of  transportation  permitted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  Harrison*  s  I^anding,  the  following  corre- 
spondence passed  between  the  General-in-Chief 
and  myself  while  the  reconnoissancea  toward 
Richmond  were  in  progress. 

On  the  second  of  August  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing: 

WABHoraTos,  Augost  8, 186i— &45  f.x. 

Tou  have  not  answered  my  telegram  of  July 
thirtieth,  eight  p.m.,  about  the  removal  of  your 
sick.  Remove  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
telegraph  me  when  they  wul  be  out  of  your  way. 
The  President  wishes  an  answer  as  early  ^s  pos- 
sible. H.  W.  Hallbck, 

It^for-OthenO. 

Ui^-GeXKSral  G.  B.  McClellan. 
To  whieh  this  r^ply  wsu  iient : 

EKADQUiJiTns  Amt  or  tftv  P(ftoilA«,  I 
Bbbsblst,  Aoguil  S— U  r.v.  f 

Your  telegram  of  (2)  second  is  received.  The 
answer  (to  despatch  of  July  thirtieth)  wis  sent 
this  morning. 

We  have  about  (18,500)  twelve  thousand  five 
hun^d  sick,  of  whotii  perhaps  (4000)  four  thou- 
sand might  mak6  easy  marches.  We  have  here 
the  means  to  transport  (1200)  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  will  embark  to-morrow  that  num- 
ber of  the  worst  cases,  with  all  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Medical  Director ;  the  ^emaindto 
could  bo  shipped  in  ir6m  (7)  seven  to  (10)  tett 
days. 

It  is  impossible  (br  <ne  to  decide  what  cases  to 
Btod  0%  unless  I  know  what  is  t6  be  done  with 
this  army. 

Were  the  disastrous  measures  of  a  tetreltt 
adopted,  all  the  sick  who  cannot  march  and  fight 
should  be  despatched  by  Water. 

Should  the  army  advance,  many  of  the  sick 
could  be  of  service  at  the  depots.  IT  it  is  t6  t^ 
niain  here  anv  length  of  time,  the  question  as- 
cnmes  still  a  different  phase. 

Until  I  am  informed  what  is  to  be  done,  I  oah- 
not  act  understandingly  or  for  the  good  of  the 


service.  If  I  am  kept  longer  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  to  be  effected,  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

•In  the  mean  time  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
carry  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  your  wishes. 

Geo.  B.  McOlellav, 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hallbck^ 

Oommandlng  Arm/,  Washington,  O.  OL 

The  moment  I  received  the  instructions  for  re- 
moving the  sick,  I  at  once  gave  the  necessary  di- 
rections for  carrying  them  out 

With  the  small  amount  of  transportation  at 
hand,  the  removal  of  the  severe  cases  alone 
would  necessarily  take  several  days,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  desired. information  to  deternune 
what  i  should  do  with  the  others. 

The  order  required  me  to  send  them  away  ai 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  noti^  the  General-in- 
Chief  toT^en  they  toere  rtfMted, 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  the 
second  of  August,  not  having  been  advised  of 
What  the  army  under  my  command  was  expected 
to  do,  or  which  wav  it  was  to  move,  if  it  moved 
at  all,  I  sent  the  following  despatdi ; 

BxADQVAKmfl  AlUCT  OT  TBM  PMOMAC,  } 

BsuBLiT,  Attgnil  Si  IBSS.  \ 

I  hekr  of  sea-steamers  at  Fort  Moni»oe;  are 
they  for  removing  my  sick  ^  tf  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent am  I  required  to  go  in  sending  them  off? 
There  are  not  many  who  need  go. 

As  I  am  not  in  any  way  informed  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
lirmy\  I  am  unable  to  judge  what  proportion  of 
the  sick  should  leave  here,  and  must  ask  for  spe- 
cific orders.  G.  B.  McClbllait. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Cosmaadiiis  Unltad  Malei  Amgr,  WMhington. 

If  the  army  was  t6  retreat  to  Fort  Monroe,  it 
was  important  that  it  should  be  unencumbmd 
with  any  sick^  wounded,  or  other  men  who 
might  at  all  interfere  with  its  mobility :  but  if 
the  obiect  was  to  operate  directly  on  Ridimond, 
from  the  position  we  then  occupied,  there  were 
many  cases  of  slight  sickness  which  would 
speedily  be  cured,  and  the  patients  returned  to 
duty. 

As  the  service  of  eveiir  man  would  be  import- 
ant in  the  event  of  a  forward  offensive  move- 
ment, I  considered  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
?uence  that  I  should  know  what  was  to  be  done. 
t  was  to  ascertain  this  that  I  sent  the  despatch 
of  eleven  p.m.  on  the  third,  before  receiving  the 
following  telegram : 

WittmrMtnr,  Aegiul  8,  ISO— 145  p.a. 

t  have  waited  most  anxiously  to  learn  the  re- 
sult of  your  forced  k'econnoissance  toward  Rich- 
mond, and  also  whether  all  your  si(^  have  been 
sent  away,  and  I  can  get  no  answer  to  my  tde> 
gram. 

It  is  determined  to  withdraw  your  army  trtm 
the  Peninsula  to  Acquia  Creek.  You  will  take 
immediate  measures  to  efibct  tins,  covering  the 
movement  the  best  you  can. 
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Its  real  object  aod  witbdraif  al  should  be  con- 
cealed even  nom  your  own  officers. 

Your  material  and  transportation  should  be 
removed  first  You  will  assume  control  of  all 
the  means  of  transportation  within  jour  reach, 
and  apply  to  the  naval  forces  for  all  the  assist- 
ance they  can  render  you.  You  will  consult 
freely  with  the  commander  of  these  forces.  The 
entire  execution  of  the  movement  is  left  to  your 
discretion  and  judgment 
"^  You  will  leave  such  forces  as  you  may  deem 
proper  at  Fort  Monroe,  Norfolk,  and  other  places, 
which  we  must  occupy, 

H.  "W.  Halleck, 

]CaJoivGkp«nU  Oommaxullng  United  BtatM  Army. 

Major-General  Geo.  B.  McGlellan. 

I  proceeded  to  obey  this  order  with  all  possible 
rapidity,  firmly  impressed,  however,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  from  ^arriflon*s  Landing,  where  its 
communications  had  by  the  codperation  of  the 
gunboats  been  rendered  perfectly  secure,  would, 
at  that  time,  have  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
our  cause. 

I  did  not,  as  the  commander  of  that  amy,  al- 
low the  occasion  to  pass  without  distiQctly  set- 
ting forth  my  views  upon  the  subject  to  the  au- 
thorities in  &e  following  telegram : 

HsADQOAsnas  Asnt  or  ns  Potomao^  ) 
Bbekkltt,  August  4,  ISO— tS  H.       f 

Your  telegram  of  last  evening  is  received.  I 
must  confess  that  it  has  caused  me  the  greatest 
pain  I  ever  experienced,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  order  to  withdraw  this  army  to  Acouia  Creek 
will  prove  disastrous  to  our  cause.  I  fear  it  will 
be  a  fatal  blow.  Several  davs  are  necessary  to 
complete  tlie  preparations  for  so  important  a 
movement  as  this,  and  while  they  are  in  pn^- 
resS|  I  beg  that  careful  consideration  may  be 
given  to  my  statements. 

This  army  is  now  in  excellent  discipline  and 
condition.  We  hold  a  debouche  on  both  banks 
of  the  James  River,  so  that  we  are  free  to  act  in 
any  direction ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gunboats,  I  consider  our  communications  as  now 
secure. 

We  are  twonty-fivo  (25)  miles  from  Richmond, 
and  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  enemy  in  force 
sufficient  to  %ht  a  battle  until  we  have  marched 
fifteen  (15)  to  eighteen  (18)  miles,  which  brings 
us  practicadly  wiUiin  ten  (10)  miles  of  Richmond 
Our  loneest  line  of  land  transportation  would  be 
from  this  point  twenty-five  (25)  miles,  but*  with 
tiie  aid  of  the  gunboats  we  can  supply  the  army 
by  water  during  its  advance,  cerbunly  to  within 
twelve  (12)  miles  of  Richmond. 

At  Acquia  Greek  we  would  be  seventy-five  (75) 
miles  from  Richmond,  with  land  transportation 
all  the  way. 

From  here  to  Fort  Monroe  is  a  march  of  about 
seventy  (70)  miles,  for  I  regard  it  as  impractica- 
ble to  withdraw  this  army  and  its  material,  ex- 
cept by  land. 

The  result  of  the  movement  would  thus  be  a 
martoh  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  (145)  miles 


to  reach  a  point  now  only  twenty-five  (25)  miles 
distant,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  entirely  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  water  trans^ 
portation. 

Add  to  this  the  certain  demoralization  of  this 
army  which  would  ensue,  the  terribly  depressing 
effect  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  and  Uie 
strong  probability  that  it  would  influence  foreign 
powers  to  recognize  our  adversaries ;  and  these 
appear  to  mo  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it  my 
imperative  duty  to  urge  in  the  strongest  terms 
afforded  by  our  language  that  this  order  may  be 
rescinded,  and  that  far  from  recalling  this  army, 
it  may  be  promptiy  reenforced  to  enable  it  tQ 
resume  the  offeofiive. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  reenforce^ 
ments  available.  I  point  to  Bumside's  force ;  to 
that  of  Pope,  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict 
defensive  in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's 
Ferry ;  to  those  portions  of  the  army  of  tiie  West 
not  required  for  a  strict  defensive  there.  Here, 
directiy  in  front  of  this  army,  is  the  heart  of  the 
rebellion ;  it  ia  here  that  all  our  resources  should 
be  collected  to  strike  the  blow  which  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  nation. 

All  points  of  secondaiy  importance  elsewhere 
should  be  abandoned,  and  every  available  man 
brought  here ;  a  decided  victory  here,  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  crushed.  It 
matters  not  mmt  partial  reverses  we  may  meet 
with  elsewhere;  here  is  the  true  defence  of 
Washington;  it  is  here,  on  the  banks  of  the 
James,  that  the  &te  of  the  Union  should  be  de- 
cided. 

Clear  in  my  convictions  of  right,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  ever  been,  and  still 
am,  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  my  country, 
knowine  that  no  ambitious  or  selfish  motives 
have  influenced  me  from  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  I  do  now,  what  I  never  did  in  my  life 
before,  I  entreat  that  this  order  may  be  rescinded. 

If  my  counsel  does  not  prevail,  I  will  with  a 
sad  hoiurt  obey  your  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  directing  to  the  movement,  which  I 
clearly  foresee  will  be  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  whatever  skill  I  may  possess. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be — and  may  God 
grant  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  forebodings — ^I 
shall  at  least  have  the  internal  satisfaction  that 
I  have  written  and  spoken  frankly,  and  have 
sought  to  do  the  best  m  my  power  to  avert  dia* 
ast^  from  my  country.        G.  B.  McClellanl, 

M^for-Gencral  Commaiidiag, 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OwnmUHMng  Unitod  States  Anny. 

Soon  after  sending  this  telegram,  I  received  th« 
following,  in  reply  to  mine  of  eleven  p.il  of  tii« 
third. 

WiSBDiaTOH,  Aogost  4, 1892—12.40  p.x. 

My  telegram  to  you  of  yesterday  will  satisfy 
you  in  r^;ard  to  future  operations ;  it  was  ex- 
pected that  you  would  have  sent  off  your  sick, 
as  directed,  without  waiting  to  know  what  were 
or  would  be  the  intentions  of  the  Government  re- 
specting future  movements. 

The  President  expects  that  the  instructiona 
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which  were  sentjoa  yesterday,  with  his  approv- 
al,  will  be  carried  out  with  all  possible  despatch 
and  caution.  The  Quartermaster-General  is 
Bending  to  Fort  Monroe  all  the  transportation  he 
can  collect  H.  W.  Hallecc, 

lfajor*General  G.  B.  McOlblli.9. 

To  which  the  following  is  my  reply : 

HlADQUAKTIM  AbmT  09  TR  POfOKlO,  I 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  received,  and  is 
being  carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible.  With 
the  means  at'  my  command,  no  human  power 
oould  have  moved  the  sick  in  the  time  you  say 
you  expected  them  to  be  moved. 

Gsa  B.  McClrllav, 
Major-General  H.  W.  Hallsck, 

Oommanding  United  8UIm  Anny. 

My  eflfbrts  for  bringing  about  a  change  of  poli- 
cy were  unsuccessful  as  will  be  seen  firom  the 
following  telegram  and  letter  received  by  me  in 
reply  to  mine  of  twelve  m.  of  the  fourth : 

Wabhuiuw,  Aagnst  6^  1801—12  x. 

You  cannot  regret  the  order  of  .the  withdrawal 
more  than  I  did  the  necessity  of  giving  it  It 
iii:ill  not  be  rescinded,  and  you  will  be  expected 
to  execute  it  with  all  possible  promptness..    It  is 

'  believed  that  it  can  be  done  now  without  serious 
danger.  This  may  not  be  so  if  there  should  be 
any  delay.    I  will  write  you  my  views  more 

.    fully  by  mail.  H.  "W.  Hallbck,       *• 

lfA|or<3«neraI  Commanding  United  State*  Army. 

Major-General  G.  B.  McGlellan, 
The  letter  was  as  follows : 

HiADQiTXitTras  or  TBS  Aurr,     I 
Wasbhtotok,  Angusi  6, 1861 ) 

General  :  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  re- 
ceived this  morning,  and  I  immediately  tele- 
graphed a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you 
more  fully  by  mail. 

You,  General,  certainly  could  not  have  been 
more  pained  at  receiving  my  ordfer  than  I  was  at 
the '  necessity  of  issuing  it  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  con- 
fidence, to  make  the  order  immediately  on  my 
arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so  until 
I  oould  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  inter- 
view. And  even  after  that  interview  I  tried 
every  teeans  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdrawing 
your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I 
dared  to  delay  it 

I  assure  you,  (General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  act,  but  one  that  caused  me  more 
anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  life. 
But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the 
pros  and  cotu,  I  was  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — there 
was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  esti- 
mated the  enemy's  forces  in  and  around  Rich- 


mond at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Since 
then,  you  and  others  report  that  they  have  re- 
ceived and  are  receiving  lai^  reenforcements 
fh>m  the  South.  General  Pope's  army,  covering 
Washington,  is  onl^  about  forty  thousand.  Your 
effective  force  is  only  about  ninety  thousand. 
You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  Gene- 
ral Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  with  the  enemy  di- 
rectly between  you  ready  to  fall  with  his  supe- 
rior numbers  upon  one  or  the  other  as  he  may 
elect;  neither  can  reenforce  the  other  in  case  of 
such  an  attack. 

If  General  Pope's  army  be  diminished  to  re- 
enforce  you,  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  left  uncovca*ed  and  exposed. 
If  your  force  be  reduced  to  strec^gthen  Pope,  you 
would  be  too  weak  to  even  hold  Uie  position  you 
now  occupy*  should  the  enemy  turn  roand  and 
attack  you  in  full  force.  In  other  words,  the  old 
army  of  the  Potomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with 
the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  directly  between 
them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  wi^out 
exposing  both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must 
be  united.  To  send  Pope's  forces  by  water  to 
the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
military  impossibility.  The  only  altenuidve  is 
to  send  the  fbrces  on  the  Peninsula  to  some  point 
by  water,  say  Fredericksburgh,  where  the  two 
armies  can  be  united. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  you  have  urged :  you  say  that  the  with- 
drawal from  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  tne  army  *  which  is  now 
in  excellent  discipline  and  condition.' 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of 
position  to  a  new  and  by  no  means  distant  base 
will  demoralize  an  army  in  excellent  discipline, 
unless  the  officers  themselves  assist  in  that  de- 
moralization, which  I  am  satisfied  they  wiU  not 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right 
at  Hanover  Gonrt-House  to  your  present  condi- 
tion was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  losses  they  sustained  in  effecting  it 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Frede- 
ricksbui^h  brings  you  wimin  about  sixty  miles 
of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  reenforoement  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined 
troops. 

The  change  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think, 
if  properly  represented  to  your  army,  enoonnge 
rather  than  demoralize  your  troops.  Moreover, 
you  yourself  suegested  that  a  junction  might  be 
effected  at  Yorktown,  but  that  a  flank  march 
across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardous 
than  to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

You  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  twi>  or 
three  miles  further  than  Fredericksburgh  is.  Be- 
sides, the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington, and  covers  Washington  from  any  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  &i 
first  be  unfavorable ;  but  I  think  the  public  arc 
beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that 
they  will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united 
army  than  in  its  separated  firagments. 
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Bat  70a  will  reply,  why  not  relSnforce  me  here, 
•o  thftt  I  can  strike  Richmond  from  my  present 
position  f  To  do  this,  .you  said,  at  our  interview, 
that  you  required  thirty  thousand  additional 
troops.  I  told  you  that  it  was  impos9ihle  to  give 
▼ou  so  many.  Tou  finally  thought  you  would 
hare  'some  chance'  of  success  with  twenty  thou- 
sand. But  you  afterward  telegraphed  me  that 
you  would  require  thirty-five  tiiousand,  as  the 
enemy  was  heing  laiigely  reenforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  tiie  enemy's  strength  was 
correct,  your  reauisition  was  perfectly  reasonable; 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until  new 
troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which 
would  require  several  weeks.  , 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until 
it  could  be  so  reenforced  would  almost  destroy  it 
in  that  climate. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are  al- 
most fatal  to  whites  who  live  on  that  part  of 
James  River;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re- 
enforoements  asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you 
must  reduce  Fort  Darling  and  the  river-batteries 
before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of 
these  fortifications  would  not  require  considera- 
ble time— <perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  Yorktown. 
This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health 
of  your  army,  but  in  the  mean  time  General 
Pope's  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  assistance  fi*om  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  eflfect  of  a  with- 
drawal  from  the  Peninsula  to  Uie  Rappahannock, 
I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your  high- 
est officers,  indeed  a  majority  of  those  whose 
opinions  have  been  reported  to  me,  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  movement  Even  several  of  those 
who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula 
now  advise  its  abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know, 
by  whose  advice  or  for  what  reasons  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts  with 
the  enemy  between  them.  I  must  take  things  as 
I  find  them. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite 
them.  Only  one  feasible  plan  has  been  presented 
for  doing  this.  If  you,  or  any  one  else,  had  pre- 
sented a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  l^ve 
adopted  it  But  all  of  your  plans  require  rein- 
forcements which  it  is  impossible  to  give  you. 
It  is  very  easy  to  aah  for  i^nforcements,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  ^ve  them  when  you  have  no 
disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I' have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the 
case,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  hav- 
ing fully  considered  the  matter,  although  I  may 
har»  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  from 
your  own. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

GeBflnl-in-Ohi«t 

Major-General  G.  B.  McOlellan, 

Oomiiiandiiig,  etc,  Berketejr,  Vlrsin^ 

On  the  seventh  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram: 


WAimwrnwi,  Attfost  7,  ISOt— 10  a.il 
You  will  immediately  report  the  number  of  sick 
sent  off  since  you  received  my  order,  the  num- 
ber still  to  be  shipped,  and  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation at  your  disposal — that  is,  the  number 
of  persona  that  can  be  qarried  on  all  the  vessels 
which  by  my  order  you  were  authorized  to  con- 
trol H.  W.  Halleck, 

li^|oH3«MraL 

M^jor-General  G.  B.  McGlbllak. 
»  To  which  I  made  this  reply : 

HlABQVAXTBB  ABMT  Or  TRI  P<m»XA<L      I 

Angiut  7, 1802—10.40  p.x.  f 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  ten  a.x.  to-day,  I 
report  we  number  of  sick  sent  off  since  I  received 
your  order  as  follows:  Three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty,  including  some  that  are  em- 
barked to-night  and  will  leave  in  the  morning. 
The  number  still  to  be  shipped  is,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  five  thousand  seven  hundred. 

The  embarkation  of  five  batteries  of  artillery, 
with  their  horses,. wagons,  eta,  required  most  of 
our  available  boats  except  the  ferry-boats.  All 
the  transports  that  can  ascend  to  this  place  have 
been  ordered  up;  they  will  be  here  to-morrow 
evening.  Oolonel  Ingalls  reports  to  me  thattiiere 
are  no  transports  now  available  for  cavalry,  -and 
will  not  be  for  two  or  three  days.  As  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained  L  shall  send  off  the  First 
New-York  cavalry. 

After  the  transports  with  sick  and  wounded 
have  returned,  including  some  heavy-drausht 
steamers  at  Fort  Monroe  that  cannot  come  to  wis 
pqiint,  we  can  transport  twenty-five  thousand  men 
at  a  time.  We  have  some  propellers  here,  but 
they  are  laden  with  commissary  supplies  and  are 
not  available. 

The  transports  now  employed  in  transporting 
sick  and  wounded  will  carry  twelve  thousand 
well  infantry  soldiers.  Those  at  Fort  Monroe, 
and  of  too  heavy  draught  to  come  here,  will  carry 
eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  infantry.  Several 
of  the  largest  steamers  have  been  used  for  trans- 
porting pnsoners  of  war,  and  have  only  become 
available  for  the  sick  to-day. 

Georqb  B.  McClbllan, 

H^orOcncrftl. 

Major-General  H.  W,  Halleck, 

OommandlDg  United  Stales  Armj. 

The  report  of  my  Chief  Quartermaster  upon  the 
subject  is  as  follows : 

HBAOQITARTttS  AUCT  Of  TBI  POTOICAO, 

Oftioi  or  Ciunr  QoABmiusm,  Haiuusiw*8  Lutmwo,  > 

August  7, 1803.     ( 

General  :  I  have  the  honar  to  return  the  pa- 
pers herewith  which  you  sent  me,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

We  are  embarking  five  batteries  of  artillery, 
with  their  horses,  baggage,  etc.,  which  requires 
the  detailing  of  most  of  our  available  boats,  ex- 
cept the  ferry-boats.  The  mediod  department 
has  ten  or  twelve  of  our  largest  transport  vessels, 
which,  if  disposable,  could  carry  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  Besides,  there  are  some  heavy-draught 
steamers  at  Fort  Monroe  that  cannot  come  to  tbia 
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poitit,  but  which  can  csny  eight  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  in&ntry. 

I  have  ordered  all  up  here  that  can  ascend  to 
this  depot  They  will  be  here  to-morroiy^  even- 
ing. As  it  now  is,  after  the  details  already  made, 
we  cannot  transport  fnm  this  place  more  than 
five  thousand  infkntry. 

There  are  no  transports  now  available  for  ear* 
airy.  From  and  after  to-morrow,  if  the  vessels 
arrive,  I  could  transport  ten  thousand  infantry. 
In  two  or^hree  days  a  raiment  of  cavalry  can 
be  sent  if  required.  If  you  wait,  and  ship  from 
Yorktown  or  Fort  Monroe  ajfter  the  sick  and 
wounded  transports  are  at  my  disposal,  we  can 
transport  twenty-five  thousand  at  a  time.  The 
number  that  can  be  transported  is  contingent  on 
circumstances  referred  to. 

Most  of  the  propellers  here  are  laden  with 
commissary  or  other  supplies,  and  most  of  the 
tu^s  are  necessary  to  tow  off  sail  craft  also  laden 
with  supplies. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Rurus  Ingalls, 

General  R.  B.  MaRCT,  Chief  QoMltfiautar. 

Chief  of  Btalt 

(h)  the  ninth  I  received  this  despatch ; 

T  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  is  massing 
his  f(nv<m  in  frtuit  of  Generals  Pope  and  Burn^ 
side,  and  0'<at  he  expects  to  crush  Uiem  and  move 
forwaH  to  the  Potomac 

You  nni.«  t  send  rcenforeements  instantly  to 
Aoqnia  Creek. 

Considering  the  amount  of  transportation  at 
your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  8atisfaet<»7. 
You  must  move  with  all  possible  celerity. 

H.  W.  Hallbck, 

M^jor-General  G.  B.  McClvlljuk^ 
To  which  I  sent  the  following  reply: 

HviLDQUARTras  Aauj  or  tbs  Foxomio,  i 
Bkkkklbt,  August  10,  lS9d— 6  A.U,     f 

Telegram  of  yesterday  received.  The  batteries 
sent  to  Bumside  took  the  last  available  transport 
yesterday  morning.  Enough  have  since  arrived 
to  ship  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to-day.  The  sick 
are  bei  ng  embarked  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There 
has  been  no  unnecessary  delay,  as  you  assert — 
not  an  bourns — ^but  every  thing  has  been  and  is 
being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  carry  out 
yoi^  orders.  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

M^jor-Oeneral  Commanding. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Commanding  United  States  Army. 

The  following  report,  xiiade  on  the  same  day 
by  the  ofBcer  then  in  charge  of  the  transports, 
exposes  the  injustice  of  the  remark  in  the  des- 
patch of  the  General-in-Chief,  that,  "  considering 
the  amount  of  transportation  at  your  disposal 
your  delay  is  not  satisfactory." 

AaaaTAHT  QnARTnii imBi*a  Omoi,  I 

AbMT  of  TBI  POVOUfcO,  V 

HABitoos's  Lavdiho,  Va.,  August  10, 1868L     ) 
Colonel  Ingalls,  being  himself  ill,  has  requested 
me  to  telegraph  to  you  concerning  the  state  and 


oapactty  of  the  transports  wm  hsfe^  0«  |hs 
ni^ht  of  the  eighth  I  despatched  ekvan  steaneni 
prmcipaUy  small  ones,  and  six  schooners,  with 
five  batteries  of  heavy  horse  astiUeiy,  none  of 
which  have  yet  returned 

Requisition  is  mude  this  SHNming  tost  transpor* 
tation  of  one  thousand  cavalry  to  Acqoia  Creek. 
All  the  Bohooaers  that  had  been  chartered  for 
can- ving  horses  have  been  long  ^incf  disebarged^ 
or  changed  into  freight  vessels. 

A  hrg^  proportion  of  the  steamers  now  here 
are  still  loaded  with  stores^  or  are  in  the  floating 
hospital  service  engnsed  in  removing  the  sick« 
To  tvansport  the  one  thousand  cavalry  torday 
will  take  all  the  available  stean^ers  now  here  not 
engaged  in  the  servioe  of  the  harbor*  These  steam- 
ers eottld  tdke  a  laiv«  number  of  infantry,  but  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  hoFseSi  and 
much  space  is  thus  lost  Seven!  steanaers  are 
expected  here  to-day,  and  we  are  unloading 
Hi^ooaers  rapidly ;  most  o^thes^fre  not  charter- 
ed, bat  are  being  taken  for  the  servioe  requirad, 
a^  same  rates  of  pay  as  oth«v  chartered  schoonen. 
If  you  could  cause  a  more  sp««dy  return  of  tbs 
steamers  sent  away  from  berei  it  would  fiMolitate 
matters.  G,  G.  SAwrEixx, 

OBptaln  and  Assistant  Qnarteiraaster,  Oomaanding  Depok 
General  }$.  C.  Meios, 

Qoartennsster  General  United  States  Armf ,  Washlngtsa 

Oor  wharf  fkcilities  at  Harrison's  Landing  were 
very  limited,  admitting  but  few  vessels  at  one 
time.  These  were  continually  in  use  as  long  as 
there  were  disposable  vessels,  and  the  officers  of 
the  medical  and  quartermaster's  departaunts, 
with  all  their  avaikble  forces,  were  inoeasantly 
occupied  day  and  night  in  embarking  uid  send- 
ing off  the  sick  men,  troops,  and  materiaL 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  representations 
I  made  to  the  G^eral  inA)hief  that  such  wers 
the  facts,  on  the  tenth  I  receivad  ^e  following : 

WAsnniOTOV,  jMgcat  10,  IMS— IS  r.ic 
The  enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large 
force.  They  are  fighting  Greneral  Pope  to^y ; 
there  must  be  no  further  delay  in  your  move* 
ments ;  that  which  has  already  occurred  was  en- 
tirely unexp^ted,  and  must  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Let  not  a  moment's  time  be  lost,  and 
tel^fraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  have  made 
in  executing  the  order  to  transfer  your  troops. 

H.  W.  Hallbcx, 

Malor-Oeaeral, 

Migor^General  G.  B.  McClxllan. 
To  which  I  sent  this  r^ly : 

HaADQUAftmsAaiiTorTBBPtmnutf  i 
BnuLST,  August  10, 18tt-~11.80p.M.      f 

Tour  despatch  of  to-day  is  received.  I  assure 
you  again  that  there  has  not  been  any  unneces- 
sary delay  in  carrying  out  y6ur  orders. 

You  are  probably  laboring  under  some  great 
mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  transportation  avail- 
ble  here. 

I  have  pushed  matters  to  the  utmost  in  getting 
off  our  sid^  and  the  troops  you  ordered  to  Bum- 
side. 

Colonel  IngaUs  has  more  tiian  once  informed 
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Ihe  Qotf fermaster  Genand  of  the  condition  of 
OUT  water  transportaUon*  From  the  fact  that  you 
directed  me  to  keep  the  order  secret,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  would  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  proTide  the  requisite  transportation. 

A  laT^  number  of  transports  for  all  arms  of 
service,  and  for  wiM;ons,  should  at  once  be  sent 
to  Yorktown  and  fort  Monroe. 
.  I  shall  be  ready  to  move  the  whole  army  by 
land  the  moment  the  sick  are  disposed  of  You 
may  be  sure  that  not  an  hour's  delay  will  occur 
that  can  be  avoided.  I  fear  you  do  not  realize 
ihe  ^fflculty  of  the  operation  proposed. 

The  regiment  of  cavalry  for  Burnside  has  been 
in  course  of  embarkation  to-day  and  to-night ;  (10) 
ten  steamers  were  required  for  the  nurpose; 
(1268)  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  nfty-eight 
sick  loaded  to-day  and  to-night 

Our  means  exhausted,  except  one  vessel  re- 
turning to  Fort  Monroe  in  the  morning,  which 
will  take  some  (500)  five  hundred  cases  of  slight 
sickness. 

The  present  moment  is  probably  not  the  proper 
one  for  me  to  refer  to  theunneoessary,  harsh,  and 
ttiyust  tone  of  your  telegrams  of  late.  It  will, 
however,  make  no  difference  to  my  ofBcial  action. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

Miyor-General  H.  W.  Hallbck. 

OftwmaxMtlnf  Unitad  StatM  Army. 

On  the  eleventh  this  report  was  made : 

HsADQUAirnttS  Akmt  or  the  Potomac,  \ 
BnXBUT,  Attgnft  11, 1808—11.80  p.m.     f 

The  embarkation  of  (850)  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry,  and  (1)  one  brigade  of  in&ntry  will 
be  completed  by  (2)  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
(500)  five  hunch'ed  sick  were  embarked  to-day. 
Another  vessel  arrived  to-night,  and  (600)  six 
hundred  more  sick  are  now  being  embarked.  I 
still  have  some  (4000)  four  thousand  sick  to  dis- 
pose of.  You  have  been  greatly  misled  as  to  the 
amount  of  transportation  at  my  disposaJ. 

Vessels  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
stores,  and  others  indispensable  for  service  here, 
have  been  reported  to  you  as  available  for  carry- 
ing sick  and  well  I  am  sending  off  all  that  can 
be  unloaded  at  Fort  Monroe  to  have  them  return 
here.  I  repeat  that  I  have  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing out  your  orders.        G.  B.  McGlellam, 

lii^or-G«iier»l  Oomnuadi&g. 

Mi^or-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oomnuiadlng  United  States  Anny. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  from 
the  Quartermaster  in  charge  of  the  depot : 

AararrAiT  QoABmiLurna's  Omo,     1 

AiMTorTHi  Potomac.        v 

HABinox't  Lakbuo,  Augoft  11, 1881 ) 

'  OoL02fEL :  In  reply  to  the  communication  from 
Genetal  Marcy,  which  was  referred  to  me  by  you, 
I  have  to  state  that  there  are  now  in  this  harbor 
no'  disposable  transports  not  already  detailed, 
mther  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  department, 
for  the  transportation  of  the  First  New- York 
cavalry,  or  for  the  necessary  service  of  the  har- 
bor.   I  think  the  steamers  loading  and  to  be 
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loaded  with  cavahry  oouldl  tate  in  addition  three 
thousand  in&ntry.  These  boats  are,  however, 
directed  to  leave  as  fast  as  they  are  loaded; 
some  have  already  started.  The  embarkation  of 
this  cavalry  regiment  is  goine  on  very  slowly, 
and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  hurry  the  matter, 
although  I  have  had  several  agents  of  tibe  depart^ 
ment  and  one  commissioned  officer  at  the  whuf, 
to  render  all  the  assistance  possible.  The  entire 
army  is  this  morning  turning  in,  to  be  stored  on 
vessels,  knapsacks,  officers*  baggage,  and  other 
surplus  property,  and  with  our  limited  wharf 
facilities  it  is  impossible,  unless  the  regular  is- 
sues of  forage,  etc.,  are  suspended,  to  avoid  great 
confusion  and  delay  with  what  is  already  order- 
ed to  be  done.  Of  course,  if  any  infantiy  is  or- 
dered to  embark  on  these  cavalry  transports,  the 
confusion  and  difficulties  will  be  increased. 

I  know  of  no  boats  that  may  be  expected  here 
to  day,  except  the  South  America  and  Fanny 
OadwaUader,  a  propeller  which  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  back  from  Fort  Monroe. 

The  transports  with  the  artillery  left  for  Acquia 
Greek  on  the  night  of  the  «ghth  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth.  They  were  ordered  to  return 
immediately. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  G.  Sawtbllb, 

Oeptala  and  A.  Q.  M.,  Oommindlng  ]>epek 

lieutenant-Colonel  Burus  Ikoalls, 

A.  D.  0.  and  Ohlef  Qnartermaster,  Armj  of  Iha  Potomas 

On  the  twelfth  I  received  the  following : 

WAtanrarosr,  Angiut  It,  188t— Ifl  m. 

The  Quartermaster-General  informs  me  that 
nearly  every  available  steam  vessel  in  the  coun- 
try is  now  under  your  control  To  send  more 
from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New-York, 
would  interfere  vnth  the  transportation  of  army 
supplies  and  break  up  the  channels  of  travel  by 
which  we  are  to  bring  forward  the  new  troops. 
Burnside  moved  nearly  thirteen  thousand  (13,000) 
troops  to  Acquia  Creek  in  less  than  two  (2)  days, 
and  his  transports  were  immediately  sent  back  to 
you.  All  vessels  in  the  James  Kiver  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  were  placed  at  your  disposal, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  (8)  eight  or  (10)  ten 
thousand  of  your  men  could  be  transported  daily.. 

In  addition  to  steamers,  there  is  a  large  fleet 
of  sailing  vessels  which  could  be  used  as  trans- 
ports. 

The  bulk,  of  your  material  on  shore  it  was 
thought  could  be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe,  covered 
by  that  part  of  the  army  which  could  not  get 
water  transportation.  Such  were  the  views  of 
the  Government  here ;  perhaps  we  were  misin- 
form^ as  to  the  &cts.  If  so,  the  delay  could  be 
explained.  Nothing  in  my  telegram  was  inteiv 
tionaUy  harsh  or  unjust,  but  the  delay  was  so 
unexpected'  that  an  explanation  was  required. 
There  has  been,  and  is,  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity for  despatch,  and  not  a  single  moment  must 
be  lost  in  getting  additional  troops  in  front  of 
MTashington.  H.  W.  Hallegk, 

lli^Jor'Geoaial* 

Miyor-General  G.  B.  McOlsllav. 
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BXBiLLMir  anmo),  i86t-«i. 


I  tel^gnphed  tUb  followuig  replj : 

Your  despatch  of  noon  to  day  reoeired.  It  is 
Msitively  the  fact  Uiat  no  more  men  could  hate 
been  embarked  heooe  than  have  gone,  and  thai 
no  unnecessary  delay  has  occurred.  Before  yxrar 
•rders  were  received,  Ck>l(m«l  InsaUs  directed  aU 
aTai^able  vessds  to  come  from  Monroe.  Officers 
hav«  been  sent  to  take  personal  direction.  Have 
heard  nothing  here  of  Butnside^s  fleet 

There  are  some  vessels  at  Mfmroe,  such  as 
Atlantic  and  Baltio,  which  draw  too  much  to 
tome  here.  Hospital  aocommodadoBs  exhausted 
this  side  New-York.  Propose  filling  Atbntic 
and  Baltic  with  serious  cas«a,  for  New-Yoric,  and 
to  encamp  slight  cases  for  the  present  at  M otiroe. 
In  this  way  can  probably  get  off  the  (8400) 
three  thousand  four  hundred  sid^  st^  on  faliAd, 
by  day  after  to-morrow  night 
.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  misiofomrad  as 
to  the  availability  of  vessels  on  hand.  We  can- 
not use  heavily  loaded  supply  vesseU  for  tro^ 
or  animals;  and  such  constitute  the  mass  of 
those  here,  which  have  been  represented  to  you 
as  capable  of  transporting  this  army. 

I  fear  you  wiU  find  very  great  d^y  in:embark- 
ing  tnx^  and  inMerial  at  Yorktown  and  Mon- 
roe^ both  fixm  want  of  vess^  and  of  facilities  of 
embarkation;  at  least  two  additional  wharves 
should  at  once  be  built  at  each  place.  I  ordered 
two  at  the  latter  some  (2)  two  weeks  ago,  butyou 
countermanded  the  order. 

I  leam  that  wharf  accommodations  at  Acquia 
are  altogether  inadequate  tiu  landing  troops  and 
supplies  to  any  large  extent  Not  aU  hour  should 
be  lost  in  remedying  this. 

Great  delay  will  ensue  there  from  shallow 
water.  You  will  find  a  vast  defijten<nr  in  horse 
transports.  We  had  nearly  two  hundred  when 
we  came  here ;  I  leam  of  only  (20)  twenty  provid- 
ed now ;  they  carry  about  (50)  filtv  horses 
each.  More  hospital  accommodations  should  be 
provided.  We  are  much  impeded  here  because 
our  wharves  are  used  night  and  day  to  land  cur- 
rent supplies.  At  Monroe  a  similar  diificulty 
will  occur. 

With  all- the  facilities  at  Alexandriaand  Wash- 
ihgton,  (6)  six  weeks  about  were  oocupiod  in  em- 
bu'king  this  army  and  its  material. 

Bumside*s  troops  are  not  a  fair  criterion  for 
rate  of  embarkation.  All  his  means  were  in 
hand,  his  outfit  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  his  men  habituated  to  the  movement 

There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  dday,  but  I 
cannot  manu£Eu:ture  vessels.  I  state  these  diffi- 
culties from  experience,  and  because  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  have  been  lately  working  at  cross 
purposes,  because  you  have  not  been  properly 
mfonned  by  those  around  you,  who  ought  to 
know  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  an  under- 
taking. It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  place 
this  army  where  you  wish  it,  ready  to  move^  in 
less  than  a  month. 

If  Washington  is  in  danger  now,  this  army 
mn  scarcely  airive  in  time  to  save  it ;  it  is  In 


much  better  position  to  do  so  from  here  than  ft«B 
Acquia. 

Our  material  can  only  be  saved  by  using  the 
whole  army  to  cover  it,  if  we  are  pressed.  If 
sensibly  weakened  by  detachments^  the  result 
mig^t  he  the  loss  of  much  material  and  many 
men.  I  will  be  at  the  telqgraph  oflloe  to-morrow 
morning.  Q.  &  MgGlbllaii, 


M^or-Gitti.  H.  W.  Hajxscx,  Wishington^  D.  C. 

To  the  reasons  gium  in  the  foregoii^  despatdi^ 
to  show  why  General  Burtiside*s  movemotai  finom 
Fort  Monroe  was  not  a  iSur  criterion  for  our  op> 
entioim,  the  following  may  be  added : 

He  was  not  encumbered  by  either  skk  er 
wounded  xmn. 

He  had  no  cavalry,  artflleiy,  wigotn,  or  teami. 
His  force  consisted  of  infkntiry  alone^  with  a  lew 
smbulances  and  officers*  horses, 

fiSs  baggsge  was  already  on  ttie  transports, 
where  ft  had  remained  since  his  arrival  from 
North-Carolina,  and  his  men  had  only  to  reauma 
their  places  on  board. 

The  cavaliyand  artOlety  mendoned  in  my  des- 
patchtfi  of  the  seventh,  tetath.  and  eleventh,  were 
sent  to  sup^y  his  total  d^ciency  ia  those  altos. 

I  may  also  repeat  that  the  vessels  used  by 
Gekietal  Bumstde  had  not  returned  ftooL  Aoqnia 
Cieok  when  the  army  left  Harrison's  Bar. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  foregdhg  dnepaloh  that  in  oHer  to  have  a 
more  diract  spoody,  and  full  explanation  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  army  than  I  could  by 
sending  a  single  despatch  by  steamer  to  the  near- 
est tdegraph  office  at  Jamestown  Idand,  some 
seventy  miles  distant^  and  waiting  ten  hours  for 
a  reply,  I  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the  officei 
Thisldid.      »^  •        "^ 

On  my  arrival  at  Jamestown  Island  there  was 
an  interruption  in  the  electric  current,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  me  to  continue  on  to  Fort 
Monroe,  and  across  the  Chesapeake  Bar  to  diei^ 
ry  Stone  Inlet,  on  the  "  eastern  shores  where  1 
arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  sent 
the  annexed  despatches: 

OBBBTflTon,  Angoft  18, 18a»-lL80rA 
I^ease  come 'to  office;  wish  to  talk  to  ymi. 
What  news  from  Pope? 

G.  B.  MoClbllav, 


Miyor-General  H.  W.  Hallbck,  Washmgtoii. 

Chbbt  Sroini  Ivlr,  Aagutli,  186S— 11.89  ajk 

Started  to  Jamestown  Island  to  talk  with  you ; 
found  cable  broken,  and  came  here.  Please  read 
my  long  telegram.  (See  above  despatch  of  Au- 
gust twelfth,  eleven  p.k.)  All  quiet  at  campk. 
Enemv  burned  wharves  at  City  Point  yesterday. 
No  rebel  pickets  within  eig^t  (6)  miles  of  Coggia*a 
Point  yesterday. 

Richmond  prisoners  state  that  large  force 
guns  left  Richmond  northward  on  Sunday. 

G.  B.  McCLaiXAR, 


Major-Creneral  H.  W.  Hallbck,  Washingtoik 
To  which  the  following  reply  was  raeuvad: 
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WAMnMTOlr,  Auguit  14, 181^1.40  i.ft. 
I  hare  md  your  despatch.  There  is  no  change 
of  plans.  Tou  will  send  np  your  troops  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  land- 
ing them.  According  to  your  own  accounts,  there 
is  now  no  ditBculty  in  withdrawing  your  forces. 
Do  10  Willi  all  possible  rapidity. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Ifilfor-GeBeral  G.  B.  McOlsllait. 

Before  I  had  time  to  decipher  and  Tepiy  to  this 
despatch,  the  telegraph  operator,  in  Washington 
informed  me  that  General  Halleck  had  gone  out 
of  the  office  immediately  after  writing  this  des- 
patch, without  leaving  any  intimation  of  the  fact 
for  me,  or  waiting  for  any  further  information  as 
to  the  object  of  my  journey  across  the  bay.  As 
there  was  no  possihility  of  other  communication 
wiUi  him  at  Uiat  time,  I  sent  the  following  des- 
patch, and  returned  to  Harrison's  Landing : 

Omumr  Bnmm  Inn,  Anivl  14, 189t— U9 IJL 
Your  orders  will  be 'obeyed.    I  return  at  onoe. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  loMer  and  ftdler  con- 
Tersatkm  with  you,  after  tnrMling  so  fiir  for  the 
purpoM.  G.  B.  McClsllah, 


Miyor-Gea  H.  W.  Hallbck,  Washington,  D.  G. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen^  and  be(bre  we 
had  been  able  to  embark  all  our  sick  men^  two 
army  oorps  wei^  put  In  motion  toward  Fort  Mon- 
roe. T^s  was  reported  in  the'annexed  despatch : 


fis 


liuuLiT,  Aoffosi  14,  ISeS— 11  rlK.  f 

Movement  has  commenced  by  land  and  water. 
All  sick  will  be  away  to-morrow  night  Every 
thing  being  done  to  carry  out  your  orders.  I 
don't  like  Jackson's  movements ;  he  will  sudden- 
ly appear  when  least  expected.  Will  telegraph 
folly  and  understandingly  in  the  morning. 

G.  B.  McGlbllait. 

M^|or-€foaer»l. 

Major-Gen.  H.  W.  Hallxcx,  Washington,  D.O. 

The  phrase  **  movement  has  commenced,"  k 
need  not  be  remarked,  referred  obviously  to  the 
movoment  of  the  main  army,  after  completing  the 
necessary  preliminary  movements  of  the  siokf 
etc  etc. 

The  perversion  of  the  tekm,  to  which  the  Gen- 
era1-in-0hief  saw  fit  to  give  currency  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  should  have  been  here 
rendered  impossible  by  the  despatches  which 
precede  this  of  the  fourteenth,  which  show  that 
the  movement  really  begun  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  order  of  August  fourth. 

The  progress  made  in  tne  movement  on  tho  fif- 
teenth wasfqKyrted  in  the  following  despatches : 

HiADQVAJOM  Amr  or  nrs  PonauoL  i 
AngasllS,  18(i2— U  M.  f 

Colonel  Ingalls  this  moment  reports  that  after 
embarkii^  the  remaining  brigade  of  McGall's  di- 
vision, with  the  sick,  who  are  constantly  accu- 
mulaUng,  the  transports  now  disposable  will  be 
all  consumed. 

Two  of  my  army  corps  marched  last  night  and 
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this  morning  en  route  for  Yorktown— one  vim 
Jones's  Bri(%e,  and  the  other  eta  Barrett's  Ferry, 
where  we  have  a  pontoon-bridge.  The  other 
dorps  ^U  be  pushed  forward  as  &st  as  the  roads 
are  dear:  ana  I  hope  before  to-morrow  morning 
to  have  tne  entire  army  in  motion. 

A  report  has  just  been  received  from  my  pick- 
ets that  the  enemy  in  force  is  advancing  on  us 
from  the  Chickahominy,  but  t  do  not  cradit  it ; 
shall  know  soon.  Shoilld  any  more  transports 
arrive  here  before  my  departure,  and  the  enemy 
do  not  show  such  a  force  in  our  ftont  as  to  re* 
ouire  all  the  troops  I  have  remaining  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  land  movement,  with  its  immense 
train,  I  shall  send  every  man  by  water  that  the 
transports  will  carry.  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

Mi^or^GenefiRl  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Onuiiiiifliy  U.  a.  A. 

IksAMuAKma  Armt  or  nrn.PorowAO^    ) 
BttilLcr,  Aogoft  16, 1802—1.80  ML  f 

The  advance  corps  and  trains  are  fairly  started. 
I  learn  nothing  more  in  relation  to  reported  ad- 
vance of  rebels  tia  Jones's  Bridee.  Shall  push 
tiiift  movement  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

G.  B.  tf cGlbllan, 

Major-Oenera!. 

Milior^kD.  H.  W.  Hallbcc,  Washington,  D.O. 

HiApQviBrau  AsMT  or  raa  Yatmuo,     \ 
BttKKLKT,  Augnst  16, 1801—10  r.x.  | 

Ooggin's  Point  is  abandoned.  The  whole  of 
McCidrs  division,  with  Its  artillety,  is  now  en  routs 
for  Burhside.  We  have  not  yet  transportation 
snilcient  for  our  sick.  I  hope  we  will  get  it  to- 
morrow. 

Porter  ia  across  the  Chickahominy,  near  its 
mouthy  with  his  wagons  and  reserve  artillery. 
Heintlselman  at  Jones's  Bridge  with  a  portion  of 
his  corps.    Thev  will  all  be  up  by  morning. 

AveriU's  cavalry  on  the  other  side.  All  quiet 
thus  fkr.  I  cannot  get  the  last  of  the  wagons  as 
far  as  Gharles  Gity  Gourt-Hottse  before  some  time 
to-mortow  afternoon. 

I  am  hurrying  matters  with  the  utmost  rapid- 
ity possible.    Wagons  will  move  all  night 

G.  B.  McOlbllan, 

Mi^-Gen.  H.  W.  Hallsck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  it 
was  continued  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  until  all 
ttie  troops  and  materia]  were  en  route  both  hy 
land  and  water,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  the  last 
man  had  disappeared  from  the  deserted  camps,  I 
followed  with  my  personal  staff  in  the  track  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  Potomac;  bidding  fiu^well 
to  the  scenes  still  covered  with  the  marks  of  its 
presenc<^  and  to  be  forever  memorable  in  history 
as  the  vicinity  of  its  most  brilliant  exploits. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  troops,  I  had 
directed  Gaptun  Duane,  of  the  engineer  corps,  to 
proceed  to  Barrett's  Ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ghickahomihy,  and  throw  across  the  river  at  that 
point  a  pontoon-bridge.  This  was  executed  prompt- 
ly and  satisfactorily  under  the  cover  of  gunboats ; 
and  an  excellent  bridge  of  about  two  thousand 
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feet  in  length  was  ready  for  the  first  arriyal  of 
troops. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army,  with  its  artillery, 
wagon-trains,  etc.,  crossed  it  rapidly,  and  in  per- 
fect order  and  safety^  so  that  on  the  night  of  the 
terenteenth  every  thing  was  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  except  the  rear-guard,  which  crossed 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  when  the 
pontoon-hridge  was  immediately  removed. 

Genend  Porter's  corps,  which  was  the  first  to 
march  from  Harrison's  Landing,  had  been  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  sixteenth  reached 
Wiliiamsburgh,  where  I  had  directed  him  to 
halt  until  the  entire  army  was  across  the  Chick»- 
bom'.ny. 

On  his  arriyal  at  Williamsburgh,  however,  he 
received  an  intercepted  letter,  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  (General  Pope  would  have  to  contend 
against  a  very  heavy  force  then  in  his  front  GHen- 
end  Porter,  therefore,  very  properly  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  his  march  directly  on 
to  Newport  News,  which  place  he  reached  on  the 
morning  of.  the  eighteenth  of  August,  having 
marched  his  corps  sixty  miles  in  the  shcnrt  period 
of  three  days  and  one  niffht,  halting  one  day  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Chickanominy. 

The  embarkation  of  this  corps  commenced  as 
soon  as  transports  were  ready,  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth it  had  aU  sailed  for  Aoquia  Greek.  I  made 
the  following  report  from  Barrett's  Ferry : 

BBAOQUAVmS  ASMT  OF  TBI  POTOMAO, 

BABUTT't  fkmiT,  OfflOKAMOIinrT, 

Aagiut  IT,  18<»-^11  A.M. 

Every  thing  is  removed  from  our  camp  at  Har- 
rison's Bar.    No  property  nor  men  left  behind. 

The  (5th)  Fifth  corps  is  at  Williamsbtirgh  with 
all  its  wagons  and  the  reserve  artillery.  The  (dd) 
Third  corps  is  on  the  march  from  Jones's  Bridge 
to  Williamsburgh  via  Diamond  Bridge,  and  has 
probably  passed  the  latter  before  this  hour.  Av- 
erill's  cavalry  watches  every  thing  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  mass  of  the  wagons  have  passed  the  pon- 
toon-bridge here,  and  are  parked  on  the  other 
side.  Peck's  wagons  are  now  crossing ;  his  divi- 
sion will  soon  be  over.  Headquarters  wagons 
follow  Peck's.  I  hope  to  have  every  thing  over 
to-night,  and  the  bridge  removed  by  daylight 
May  be  delayed  beyond  that  time.  Came  here 
to  see  Bumside,  otherwise  should  have  remained 
wit^  the  rear-guard.  Thus  far  all  is  quiet,  and 
not  a  shot  that  I  know  of  since  we  b^;an  the 
mardi. 

I  shall  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  I  have  the 
whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy.  I  will 
then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  as 
transportation  permits. 

G.  B.  McClellak, 

Hijor-Genenl  Oommandliif. 

Hajor-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OonunaQdiag  United  States  Army,  WasMngtoo,  D.  0. 

On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  our  march 
was  continued  to  Williamsburgh  and  Yorktown, 
and  on  the  twentieth  the  remainder  of  the  aamy 
was  ready  to  embark  at  Yorktown,  Fortress  Mon- 
«oe^  and  Newport  News. 


The  movement  of  the  main  body  of  the  army 
on  this  march  was  covered  by  Generll  Pleasan- 
ton  with  his  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  Thai 
officer  remained  at  Haxall's  until  the  anny  had 
passed  Charles  City  Court-House,  when  he  gra- 
dually fell  back,  picking  up  the  stragglers  as  ha 
proceeded,  and  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Gbdck- 
ahominy,  after  the  main  body  had  marched  to- 
ward Williamsburgh.  His  troops  wore  the  last 
to  cross  the  bridge  and  he  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this  duty. 

General  Averill  did  a  similar  service,  in  the 
same  satisfactory  way,  in  covering  the  march  of 
the  Third  corps. 

As  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  terminated 
here,  I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  report  with- 
out giving  an  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  men  whom  I 
had  uie  honor  to  command. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  termination 
of  this  most  arduous  campaign,  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  always  evinced  the  most  perfect  suhor- 
dination,  aeal,  and  alacrity  in  the  perfonnanoe 
of  all  the  duties  reciuired  of  it 

The  amount  of  severe  labor  aooomplished  hy 
this  army  in  the  oonstruction  of  intrcmchments, 
roads,  bridges,  etc.,  was  enormous;  yet  all  the 
work  was  performed  with  the  most  gratifying 
cheerfulness  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
service. 

During  the  campMgn  ten  severely  contested 
and  sanguinary  battles  had  been  fought,  basidee 
numerous  smaller  engagements,  in  which  the 
troops  exhibited  the  most  determined  enthosi- 
asm  and  bravery.  They  submitted  to  exposure, 
sickness,  and  even  death,  without  a  murmur. 
Indeed,  they  had  become  veterans  in  their  coun- 
try's cause,  and  richly  deserved  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  Government 

It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  this  seemed 
to  me  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  General-in- 
Chief  to  give,  in  general  orders,  some  apprecie- 
tive  expression  of  the  services  of  the  army  white 
upon  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth I  sent  him  the  following  despatch: 

HJULOQVABTtllf  ArMT  Or  TBI  POIOlUfl;  I 

AugQBt  18, 1862—11  P.X.  } 

Please  say  a  kind  word  to  my  army  that  I  can 
repeat  to  tbem  in  general  orders  in  regard  to 
their  conduct  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburgh,  West' 
Point,  Hanover  Court-House,  and  on  the  Chiclca- 
hominy,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  (7)  seven 
days  and  the  recent  retreat 

No  one  has  ever  said  any  thing  to  cheer  them 
but  myself.  Say  nothing  about  me.  Merely 
dve  my  men  and  officers  credit  for  what  they 
have  done.  It  will  do  you  much  good,  and  will 
strengthen  you  much  with  them  if  you  issue  a 
handsome  order  to  them  in  regard  to  what  they 
have  accomplished.    They  deserve  it 

G.  B.  McCLEtLAX, 

Sf^oT'OeocnL 

Major-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  0. 

As  no  reply  was  received  to  this  oommunica- 
tion,  and  no  order  was  issued  by  the  General^ih 
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ChMJ  I  oonelade  that  suggestion  did  not  meet 
with  his  approbation. 

All  the  per$<mnel  and  material  of  the  army  had 
been  transferred  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  the 
different  points  of  embarkation  in  the  verj  brief 
period  of  five  dars  without  the  slightest  loss  or 
damage.  Porter^s  troops  sailed  firom  Ne?rport 
News  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth.  Heint- 
zelman*s  corps  sailed  from  Yorktown  on  the  twen- 
ty-first On  that  day  I  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  General-in-Chief: 

WA8Bni0T0>,  Angutt  81, 18(tt— <  P.11. 

Leara  Such  garrisons  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
Yorktown,  etc,  as  you  may  deem  proper.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  new  troops  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
siblei 

The  forces  of  Bumside  and  Pope  are  hard 
pushed,  and  require  ud  as  rapidly  as  you  can 
send  it    Come  yourself  as  soon  as  you  can. 

By  all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  haTO 
plenty  of  ammunition.  We  hare  no  time  here 
to  supply  them.  Moreover,  they  may  have  to 
^ht  as'  soon  as  they  land. 

H.  W.  Hallsck, 

M^Jor^kaana  OoouMndlng  United  Btetat  Armf, 

General  McClbllah. 

To  which  the  following  are  replies : 


RMAD90AIRM  AJUIT  OT  Tin  POTOIUa|        ) 

Vomm  Moiuoi,  Anguit  H,  186S— 7J0  p.m.  f 

Your  despatch  of  (6)  six  p.ic  reoelTed.  I  haye 
not  lost  an  hour  in  sending  troops,  nor  will  I. 
Franklin  is  here,  and  I  will  try  to  get  some  pf 
his  troops  on  board  to-night  I  had  already  or- 
dered all  the  ammunition  forward. 

I  will  put  headquarters  on  board  ship  early 
to-morrow  morning,  so  that  I  can  leave  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  I  hope  that  I  can  get  off  to-mor- 
row. Shall  I  go  in  person  to  Acquta,  or  do  you 
wish  to  see  me  first  at  Washington  f  If  you 
wi^h  it  I  can  probably  ship  quite  an  amount  of 
ammunition  for  other  troops  than  this  army. 

G.  B.  McClellan. 

Bfi^or-Omenl. 

Viyor-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HsAi>QnABTns  Amur  or  m  Potomac,  ) 
Won  MoAuom,  Angost  SI,  18tt— 10.85  p.m.  f 

I  have  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  for  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  and  will  have  it  up  in  time. 
I  can  supply  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in 
General  Pope*s  army.  Quite  a  number  of  rifled 
fldd-guns  are  on  hand  here. 

The  forage  is  the  only  question  for  you  to  at- 
tend to ;  please  have  that  ready  for  me  at  Aequia. 
I  want  many  more  schooners  for  cavalry  horses ; 
they  should  have  water  on  hand  when  they  come 
here. 

If  you  have  leisure,  and  there  is  no  objection, 
please  communicate  to  me  fully  the  state  of 
albirs,  and  your  plans.  I  will  then  be  enabled 
to  arrange  details  undorstandingly. 

G.  B.  McClellan, 

lfaJor<3«aeniL 

Mijor-General  Halleck,  Washington. 

Immediately  on  reaching  Fort  Monroe,  I  gave 
for  strengthening  the  defences  of  York- 


town,  to  resist  any  attack  from  the  direction  of 
Richmond,  and  left  General  KeycfS,  with  his 
corps,  to  perform  the  work,  and  temponufUy  gar- 
risen  the  place. 
I  telegraphed  as  follows  on  the  twenty-second : 


HiAaqvAmH  Aamt  op  tmm  Potomac,  ) 
Von  MOMMOi,  Aagiut  S3, 1882— S.15  P.M.  f 

Despatch  of  to-day  received.  Franklin's  corps 
i&  embarking  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sumner^s 
corps  is  at  Newport  News,  ready  to  embark  as 
fast  as  transportation  arrives,  hleyes  is  still  at 
Yorktown,  putting  it  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 
I  think  that  all  of  Franklm*s  corps  will  get  off 
to-day,  and  hope  to  commence  with  Sumner  to- 
morrow. I  shall  then  push  off  the  cavalry  and 
wagons.  G.  B.  McClxllak, 

lf^or-43eiienL 

Mijor-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HiABQVABnU  AMMT  OP  TBI  FOTOMAO,  ) 

Iter  Monra,  Ai«tulflS,  188S-«^  p.h.  f 
Two  (2)  good  ordnance  sergeants  are  needed 
immediately  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.    The 
new  defences  are  arranged  and  commenced. 

I  recommend  that  (6000)  five  thousand  new 
troops  be  sent  immediately  to  garrison  York  and 
Gloucester.  They  should  be  commanded  by  an 
experienced  general  officer,  who  can  discipline 
and  instruct  them.  About  (900)  nine  hundred 
should  be  artillery.  I  recommend  that  a  new 
regiment,  whose  colonel  is  an  artillery  officer,  or 
gnduate,  be  desi^pated  as  heavy  artillery,  and 
sent  there.  A  similar  r^ment  is  absolutely 
necessary  here.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Mi^or-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OommfcniUng  Uoltad  SUIet  Armj. 

On  the  twenty-third  Franklin^s  corps  sailed.  I 
reported  this  in  the  following  despatch : 

HlADQUASmt  ASMT  OP  TB«  POTOMAO,  ) 

Vtar  MoiTBOB,  Angott  S8, 1868>-1.80  p.m.     f 

Franklin*s  corps  has  started.  I  shall  start  for 
Acouia  in  about  half  an  hour.  No  transports  yet 
for  Sumner^s  corps.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Mf^or-Oencnl. 

M^or-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

/Tftmwtai>iHng  TTnltlltl  SIAIM  AlVIT. 

On  tiiat  evening  I  sailed  with  my  staff  for 
Aequia  Creek,  where  I  arrived  at  dayUght  on  the 
following  morning,  reporting  as  follows: 

HBADQOAfeTBH  ABMT  OP  TMB  POTOMAO,  ) 

AOQOU  Cubs,  Aognt  M,  1S81        f 

I  have  reached  here,  and  respectfully  report  fo*" 
orders.  G.  B.  MoClellan, 

Major-General  Halleck, 

Oommaadlng  Uahad  Bllef  Axmj, 

I  also  telegraphed  as  follows : 


HaAOQOAMnH  Auiv  OP  vm  FottMAfl^  I 
AOQOU  Cuss,  Aociut  M,  1882—2  p.m.        } 

Your  telegram  received.  Morell's  scouts  re. 
port  Rappahannock  Station  burned  and  abandon- 
ed by  Pope,  without  any  notice  to  Morell  or 
Sykes.  This  was  telegraphed  you  some  hours 
ago.    Reynolds,  Reno,  and  Stevens  are  suppos- 
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•d  to  be  with  Pope,  as  nothing  can  be  heard  of 
them  to-da^  Idbrell  and  Sykes  are  near  MorrU- 
ville  Post-office,  watchmg  the  lower  fords  of  Rap- 
pahannock, with  no  troops  between  there  aiod 
Rappahannock  Station,  which  is  reported  aban- 
doned by  Pope. 

Please  inform  me  immediately  exactly  where 
Pope  is,  and  what  doing ;  until  I  kiiow  that»  I 
cannot  regulate  Porter's  movements ;  he  is  much 
exposed  now,  and  decided  measures  should  be 
taken  at  once.  Until  I  know,  what  my  command 
and  position  are  to  be,  and  whether  you  still  in- 
tend to  place  me  in  the  command  kidicated  in 
your  &^  letter  to  me,  and  orally  through  Gene- 
ral Bumside,  at  the  Chickahominy,  1  cannot  de- 
cide where  I  can  be  of  most  use.  If  your  deter- 
minatipn  is  unchanged,  I  ought  to  go  to  Alexan- 
dria at  once.  Plme  define  my  poeitioii  and 
duties.  G.  B.  McClxllan, 

M%|or-G^eral  H.  W.  HALLecK, 


To  which  Ireoeired  th^  following  reply: 


WAsmnMii,  Aqgwl  S4k  1801 

Too  ask  ne  ftr  inftrmatioa  whidi  I  cannot 
jfive.  I  do  not  know  either  where  General  Pope 
M,  or  where  the  eaemy  ia  force  is.  These  are 
matten  whiok  I  hare  •&  day  been  most  anxioos 
to  ascertain.  «       H.  W.  Hallbck, 

<toiif  wl  \m  Cttlif. 

Ifajor-Oenen^  McClvl^av. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  I  receiTed  the  following: 

WAOxaovoa,  Aa|ast  8S|  1868—11  a.ml 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  is 
moving  a  large  force  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Reconnoissanoea  will  soon  determine.  Ckneral 
Heintzelman^s  oorps  was  ordered  to  ceport  to 
General  Pope,  a^d  Kearny's  will  probably  be 
sent  to-d|iy  against  the  enemy*s  flank.  Don*t 
draw  any  froops  down  the  Bappahaonod^  at  pre- 
sent ;  we  shall  probably  want  tbfm  aE  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Shenandoah.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  leave  General  Bumside  in  charge  at  Acquia 
Creek^  and  come  to  Alexandriap  as  very  great  ir- 
roffuluities  are  reported  thera.  General  Frank- 
liivs  corps  will  mairch  as  soon  as  it  receives  trans- 
portations. H.  tr.  Hai*l«gk, 

CAmmModn-lorCUet. 

Major-General  G.  R  McCmllan. 

On  receipt  of  this  I  immediately  sailed  for 
Alexa^idna,  and  xjepocted  as  follows : 

AiiKCAjmuA,  Aognat  87, 1888— S  jlv. 

T  arrived  here  last  night,  and  have  taken  meas- 
ures to  ascertun  the  st^  of  affiurs  here^  and  that 
proper  remedies  may  be  applied.  Just  received 
a  rumor  that  railway  bridge  orer  Bull  Run  was 
burned  last  nighi  G.  B»  McClbllak, 

ll^<»«-€kneril. 

Major-General  Hb  W.  Halleci^ 

Oomnuukdlaf  United  Staler  Aipy. 

AujEAiriwiA,  Avgotl  87, 1882—8^88  ^.M. 

The  town  is  ^uiet,  although  quite  full  of  sol- 
dierSi  who  are  said  to  be  chiely  convalescents. 


The  aflaiss  of  the  quartemwstei'B  depaitemt 
are  reported  as  going  on  welL 

it  is  said  that  the  BuU's  Run  bridge  wiU  ben 
paired  by  to-mom>w.  The  disembarkation  of 
Sumner*s  corps  commenced  at  Ao(|aia  yestenkj 
aftesnooD.  I  found  that  he  oeold  rea^  Bw*' 
bannock  Station  earlier  that  w^  thaa  firooi  hen. 

a  Bw  IfcGLBUAS, 

Kajor-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

OoBvwBdlnx  United  Stetet  Amy. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following: 

WAMnravM,  A^pMl  81,  IMH 

Telegrama  ftom  General  Porter  to  General  fiom- 
sidS)  ^st  teoeived,  say  that  Banks  is  at  Fayettf- 
ville ;  McDowell,  Sigel,  and  Ricketts  near  Wa^ 
centpn ;  Reno  on  Wa  right  Porter  is  naichtng 
on  WanentonJoBctioeiftotfeenforoePopeb  Nodh 
ing  s<ud  off  HeiatzekBao.  Porter  npovts  a  gee* 
mil  battle  imnineni  Franklin's  oovps  shmdd 
Impve  qmA  by  foroed  marchM,  oanyiDg  time  « 
*  four  dff^s*  provisioBs,  and  to  be  sm^liedi  m  ^ 
as  possible,  by  railroad.  Perhaps  yon  Bujr  pve- 
fer  some  oU&er  ioe4  than  to  Centreville.  Colonel 
Hanpt  has  jiisl  telempbed  about  sendiog  oat 
troops.  Please  see  him,  and  give  him  your  di- 
rections. There  has  been  some  serious  neglect  to 
guard  the  railroad,  which  should  be  immediatelj 
remedied.  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

QcncBMa4M(l 

Major-General  McClsllaic  ^ 
I  replied  as  follows : 

AuSAJDBU,  Aofoit  fr»  1888—18  i.a 

Telegram  this  moment  received.  I  have  sent 
orders  to  Franklin  to  prepare  to  march  with  bis 
corps  at  once,  and  to  repair  here  in  person  to  in- 
form me  as  to  his  means  of  transportation. 

Kearny  was  yesterday  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion; Porter  at  Bealton,  Kellip,  Barnetts,  etc. 
Sumner  will  commence  reaching  Falmouth  to- 
day. Williams's  Massachusetts  cavalry  will  bt 
mostly  at  Falmouth  to-day. 

I  loaned  Bumside  my  personal  eseoet  (eoe 
squadron  Fourth  regulars)  to  scout  down  Rappa- 
hannock. 

X  have  seiiit  for  Couch's  division  to  ooiim  at 
once.  As  fast  as  I  gain  any  information  I  will  fbf^ 
ward  it,  although  you  may  already  have  it 

G.  B.  IIcClbllav, 

llaJ<n>OeaeBiL 

Hi^or-Gen.  H.  W.  Hallbck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  also  received  the  following  telegrams : 

WAflnMior,  Aofmi  tf,  UA 
Direct  General  Casey  to  furnish  you  about  five 
thousand  of  the  new  troops  under  his  oommand 
Jake  entire  direction  of  the  sending  out  of  the 
troops  from  Alexandria. 

Determine  questions  of  priori^  ia  tmnsporti' 
tion,  and  the  places  they  shall  occupy.  Pope*8 
headquarters  are  near  Warrenton  Junction,  but 
I  cannot  ascertain  the  present  position  of  his 

troops.  H.  W.  fitALLCCK, 

Ifiljpr-Genenl  HcCli9j.ak. 


•tl 


I  Qift  gelt  B0  M^liMtox  iDformatioo  from  the 
front,  eitiier  of  the  enemy  or  of  our  troops. 
n«ve  teems  to  have  been  jreat  neglect  and  care- 
lesanees  about  MaaassM.  A«iikUa*8  0orps  should 
march  in  that  direction  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
competent  oflScer  should  bei  sent  out  to  take  di- 
rectioQ  of  i^&irs  in  that  yicinity. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

]fajor-€kiicral  ]icGl.BU.Aii» 

.  Upon  the  leodlpt  of  these  I  immediateljr  sent 
the  feUoviiiig  tel^imm  to  Geaerala  Heintselmaii 
and  Porter : 

..    AUBLurotu,  Ajofiul  ST,  l^Uh-IAM  jml 

Where  are  yoa^  aad  what  is  atate  of  af&irs  — 
what  tioops  ia  your  frooti  rights  and  left  ?  Sum- 
ner is  «o«  lajod^  at  Aocmia.  Where  ia  Pope's 
lefti  and  what  of -^nemy  r  Bnemy  burned  BuU 
Sun  hridtoe  kisft  oighti  with  cavalry  forceu 

6.  ft.  IkCUELLAa^ 

iCi^or-aeatfal. 

M%}or>GeneraI  HBnitzKXAH,  Warrentpn. 

Mqdor^Oenera)  Portu^  Qealton. 

P.  S.— If  these  Qenml  Officers  are  not  at  the 
places  namjed,  nearest  operator  w31  please  have 
messa^  forwavded. 

I  also  telegraphed  to  the  Qeneral-in*ChieC  as 
follows : 

AMMJLkWUtu^  A«gnfi  97,  IMS— KUM)  juh. 

I  have  sent  all  the  information  I  possess  to 
Bumside^  instvuetiaift  hhn  to  look  out  well  for 
his  ngbt  flask,  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomiaei  and  tp  send  no  trikia  to  Porter  witlwut 
aneaoorl  I  fear  the  caralfy  who  dashed  aA  Bull 
Sun  last  night  may  IronUe  Bumside  a  little^  I 
have  sent  to  eoramtiiaiBatewitii  Porter  and  l^int- 
asefanan,  eio  Valmoath,  and  hopa  to  give  you  some 
definite  inCbrmation  in  a  few  homrs.  I  shaH  land 
the  next  eaiaky  I  get  hohi  of  herey  and  said  it 
o^  to  ke»  open  tba  eommunicatiDn  between 
Po|ie  and  Pcviar,  also  to  watch  victnity  of  Mir 
nasBaSk  Ptoasa  sand  mo  a  number  of  copies  of 
lim  best  maps  of  i»«sent  ield  of  openlaons.  1 
fifty  (60)  to  admntagjBu 

a  B.  M CGIALAS, 


Haubck, 

Cpmnaodlna  TTnltad  fltot^  Amy. 


In  litw  ef  Buraside'a  despatch^  just  xeceiTed, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  throw  the  mass  of 
Sttmnsf^s  soqw  here^  to  move  out  with  IVankUn 
to  OentiseriUe  or  vicinity  f  If  a  decisive  battle 
is  fbughft  at  WafreotoD,  a  disaster  would  leave 
any  troops  on  Lower  Bappahannock  in  a  danger^ 
ouspositioa. 

Thej  would  do  better  service  in  front  of 
WasfalngtoB*  G.  B.  McOtSbLAit, 

ICi^or-General  Hallsck,  Washington,  D.  0. 

ALiSiMMiA,  Angoit  97,  ISfli— 116  p.m. 

Mjy.  ^d  has  just  returned  from  General  Frank- 
lin*8  camp;  reports  that  Generals  JVanklin, 
IMth^  imd  SloGum  ace  all  in  Washington    He 


gave  the  order  to  the  next  in  rank  to  place  the 
corps  in  readiness  to  move  at  once.  I  learn  that 
heavy  firiQg  has  been  heard  this  morning  at 
CentreviUe,  and  have  aent  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
I  can  find  no  cavalry  to  send  out  on  Uio  roads. 
Are  the  works  garrisoned  and  ready  for  defence  ? 

Ql  B.  MoCf^LLANy 

M^or-Oenerd. 

11%^-Geneffal  HAfci«sc«»  Washington. 

AiJOiARMttA,  AttgiMl  IT,  IBIi— 19lW  P.K. 

What  bridges  exist  over  Bull  Runt  Have 
steps  been  taken  to  construct  bridges  for  the  ad- 
rance  of  troops  to  reinforce  Pope,  or  to  enable 
him  to  retreat  if  in  troub^  t 
,  There  shouM  be  two  gunboats  at  Acquia  Oeek 
at  once.  Shall  I  push  l£e  rest  of  Sumnef's  corps 
here,  or  is  Pope  so  strong  as  to  be  reasonably 
certain  of  success  ?  I  have  sent  to  inspect  the 
works  near  here  and  their  garrisons. 

As  soon  as  I  can  find  General  Casey,  or  some 
other  oommandinff  officer,^  I  wiH  see  to  ih9  rail- 
way, eta  It  womd  be  weQ  to  have  them  report 
to  me,  as  I  do  not  know  where  thc^  are.  I  am 
trying  to  find  them,  and  vrill  lose  no  time  in  ear* 
rjring  out  your  orden^  Wouh}  Hke  to  see  Bump 
side.  G.  B.  McCLKtiLAK, 

lfi^oH3«ow»L 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hai.lbck,  Washmgtom 

iLWiwraiA,  Aqgttft  27, 1811—1.15  p.m. 

iVanklfn's  artfllery  have  no  horses,  except  for 
(4)  fimr  guns  without  caissons.  I  oan  pick  up 
no  cavahy^  In  view  of  these  ftu:te,  vrill  it  not  be 
well  to  posh  Sumner's  corps  heis  by  water  as 
fapi<^  as  possible,  to  make  immediato  aivaaga- 
ments  for  placing  the  works  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington in  an  eflrclent  condition  of  defence?  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  lbree'ba> 
tween  Vojfe  and  ourselves. 

Can  fVankHn,  without  his  artillery  or  cavahy, 
effect  any  usefiil  pur^oss  m  front  9 

Should  not  Bumside  toke  stops  at  once  to 
evaouaito  Falmouth  and  Asquia,  at  the  same  time 
covering  the  retreat  of  any  of  Popovs  troops  whs 
mar  fliS  back  hi  that  direction  f 

I  do  not  see  that  we  have  fbtee  enough  in  hand 
to  fbm  a  connection  with  Pope,  wfasse  sxaet 
position  we  do  not  know.  Are  ws  saib  in  ths 
dteeclion  of  the  valley  t 

G.  R  McClbllas;  • 

M^or-General  Ha&ligk,  Washington. 

'  Aubaidua,  Aacoft  ST,  1869—1.85  p.n.    - 

I  learn  tiwt  Tayjor^s  brigjMls,  sent  this  morn- 
ing to  Bull  Bun  Bridge,  is  either  cut  to  pieces  ox 
captored 

That  the  fi>rce  against  th^  had  many  gnns, 
and  9iboiit  (5000),  five  thousand  infantry,  rer 
oeiving  re§nforGements  every  minute ;  also,  that 
Gainesvills  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Ptsass 
send  some  cavabry  out  toward  Drainsville,  sia 
Chain  Bridge,  to  wat(^  LewinsvUle  and  Drains- 
ville, and  go  as  far  as  they  can.  If  yo.u  will  give 
me  even  one  squadron  of  good  cavalnr  hem,  I 
will  ascertain  the  stato  of  the  case.  I  think  our 
policy  now  is  to  make  these  works  peHectlj  safe^ 


•It 


KBUBLUOir  HBCfMA,  186S-M. 


and  mobilise  a  ooaple  of  corps  as  soon  as  possi- 
bloy  bat  not  to  adrance  them  until  thej  can  hare 
their  artillery  and  cavalry.  I  have  sent  for  Col- 
.onel  Tyler  to  place  his  artillerymen  in  the  works. 

Is  Fort  llaiH^ -securely  held  ? 

G.  B.  McClellait, 

Qeneral  Hallsck.  MtUor-OmmL 

AWijnMBA,  Aogast  IT,  IMi-SlSO  r.M. 

Sumner  has  been  ordered  to  send  here  all  of 
his  corps  that  are  within  reach.  Orders  have 
been  sent  to  Couch  to  come  here  from  Yorktown 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  But  one  squadron 
of  my  cavalry  has  arrived ;  that  will  be  disem- 
barked at  once  and  sent  to  the  front 

If  there  is  any  cavalry  in  Washington,  it  should 
be  ordered  to  report  to  me  at  once. 

I  still  think  that  we  should  first  provide  for  the 
immediate  defence  of  Washington  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomao. 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  past,  and  cannot 
be  for  the  future,  unless  I  receive  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  available  troops  according  to  my 
Judgment  Please  infonn  me  at  once  what  my 
position  is.    I  do  not  wish  to  act  in  the  dark. 

G.  B.  HcClbllai^ 

ILjor-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

OommMuUng  United  SUtM  Armj. 

I  have  Just  received  the  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  General  Pope  to  you,  dated  ten  a.]l  this 
morning,  in  which  he  says :  '  All  forces  now  sent 
forward  should  be  sent  to  my  right  at  Gaiaeo- 
TiUe/ 

I  now  have  at  my  disposal  here  about  (10,000) 
ten  thousand  men  of  Franklin*s  eorps,  about 
(3800)  two  thousand  eight  hundred  of  General 
Tyler^s  brig^e,  and  Colonel  Tyler's  First  Con- 
necticut artilleiy,' which  I  recommend  should  be 
held  in  band  for  defence  of  Washingtoa 

If  you  wish  me  to  order  any  part  of  this  force 
to  Uie  front,  it  is  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  •Jrf  point  you  may  indicate. 

In  view  of  the  existing  stato  of  things  in  our 
fttmt  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  order  General 
Casey  to  hold  his  men  for  Yoiktown  in  readiness 
to  move,  but  not  to  send  them  off  until  ftvfther 
orders.  G.  B.  McClellav, 

Hajor-Genoml  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

OcMDBUuidlnf  United  SCelee  Annj. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  I  telegraphed  as  follows : 

HiABQVABms  Oamp  nm  Albxavdbia,  ) 
Aagtitt28,1869-i.lOP.iL     f 

General  IVanklin  is  with  me  hera  I  will 
know  in  a  few  minutes  the  condition  of  artillery 
and  cavalry. 

We  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  move ;  may  be 
by  to-morrow  morning. 

Pope  must  cut  through  to-day,  or  adopt  the 
ptan  I  suggested.  I  have  ordered  troops  to  gaiv 
risen  the  works  at  Upton's  Hill.  They  must  be 
beld  at  any  cost  As  soon  as  I  can  see  the  way 
to  spare  Uiem,  I  wUl  send  a  corps  of  good  troops 


there.    It  is  the  key  to' Washington,  wludi  cia* 
not  be  seriously  menaced  as  long  as  it  is  held. 

G.  R  McOlulax, 


Mi^r-General  Hallick,  Washington,  D.  C 

I  received  the  following  from  'the  Geoonl-io- 
Chief: 

WianiSutun,  Aogntt  II,  IMl 

I  think  you  had  better  place  Sumner's  corpi 
as  it  arrives  near  the  gonSi  and  partieulsrijr  it 
the  Chain  Bridge. 

The  principal  thins  to  be  feared  now  is  a  etr- 
airy  raid  into  this  dty,  especially  in  the  night 
time^ 

Use  Coz's  and  Tyler's  brigade^  and  the  nev 
troops  for  the  same  object,  if  you  need  them. 

Porter  writes  to  Bumside  from  Bristow,  bilf- 
past  nine  a.m.  yesterday,  tha^Pope*8  forces  wen 
then  moving  on  Manassas,  and  that  Bmnadf 
would  soon  bear  of  them  by  way  of  Alezandria 

General  Collum  has  gone  to  Harper's  Feny, 
and  I  have  only  a  single  regular  officer  for  dotj 
in  the  office. 

Please  send  some  of  your  officers  to-day  tosee 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  at  the  forts  agsinsl 
a  raid ;  also  at  the  bridge.    Please  answer. 

H.  W.  Hallick, 

MaJor-(xeneral  McClbllan. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  the  following  despsidi 

was  tolegraphed : 

Omp  vais  AutxAvsMJL      \ 

AoBVii  99.  isoa-aojejbiL  ( 
Fhuiklin's  corps  is  in  motion ;  started  aboot 
(6)  six  A.IL  I  can  give  him  but  two  sqaadroM 
of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  djLia  Up- 
ton's Hill,  to  hold  that  important  point  with  ils 
works,  and  to  push  cavalry  sooato  to  Vienna,  ns 
Freedom  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Oox  has  (I) 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  st 
once  wnether  this  meets  your  approvaL  I  have 
directed  Woodbury,  with  the  eociiieer  brigsde, 
to  hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detac&ed,  last  nifht, 
two  regiments  to  vicinity  of  Forts  Bthan  Auea 
and  Marcy.  Meagher's  brinde  is  still  at  Aoqnia. 
If  he  moves  in  support  of  Franklin,  it  leaves  ui 
without  Any  reliable  troops  in  and  near  Washing- 
ton. Tet  Franklin  is  too  weak  alonieu  What 
shall  be  done?  No  more  cavalry  arrived;  have 
but  (8)  three  squadrons.  Franklin  has  but  (40) 
forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to 
move  more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  eon* 
ditton  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  with  seri- 
ous resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him 
but  for  your  pressing  order  of  last  night  Whit 
have  you  from  Vienna  and  Drainsvflle  f 

G.  B.  McOlkllav, 


Miyor-General  Hallccc,  Washington,  D.  C. 
To  which  the  following  is  a  reply : 

WAaBoroTOB,  Angnil  9,  ISSS— It  m. 

Upton*8  Hill  arrangement  all  right  We  must 
send  wagons  and  ammunition  to  Fhmklin  as  fast 
as  they  arrive. 

Meagher's  brigade  ordered  up  yesterdigr<.    ftti* 


SOCfimKVB. 
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Hugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in 
Alexandria  on  Sunday  hut  for  three  hours.  J 
have  nothing  from  Drainsville. 

H.  W,  Halleck^ 
Major-General  McClellan.1  OaMwUn-Chiet 

On  the  same  day  the  following  was  receiTed 
Jirom  His  Excellency,  the  President : 

WuHDiOTOS,  Angttit  90, 1868—^.80  p.m. 
What  news  from  direction  of  Manassas  Junc- 
tion ?    What  generally  ?  A.  Lixcoln. 
Jor-Genml  McClillan. 


To  which  I  replied  as  follows : 

O^Mf  VBAB  ALnAXimtA.        i 
August  89, 1888— S.40  p.m.  f 

The  last  news  I  receiyed  from  the  direction  of 
Manassas  was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  enemy  were  evacuating  Centreyille  and  re- 
tiring toward  Thoroughfinre  Gap.  This  by  no 
means  reliable. 

I  am  dear  that  ope  of  two  courses  should  be 
adopted:  First,  to  concentrate  all  our  available 
forces  to  open  communications  with  Pope ;  sec- 
ond, to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and 
at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the  capital 
perfectly  safe. 

No  middle  ground  will  now  answer.  Tell  me 
what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  it  I  wish  to  know  what 
my  orders  and  authority  are.  I  ask  for  nothing, 
but  will  obey  whatever  orders  you  give.  I  only 
ask  a  prompt  decision  that  I  may  at  once  give 
the  necessary  orders.  It  will  not  do  to  delay 
lonser.  G.  B.  McClsllav, 

A.  LnOOLN,  Mitfoi^Ctanml. 

And  90^j  to  General  Halleck. 
To  which  the  following  is  a  reply : 

Wammuw,  Aagmt  88, 1888<-A.10  p.m. 

Tours  of  to-day  just  recdved.  I  think  your 
first  alternative,  to  wit,  "to  concentrate  all  our 
avulable  forces  to  open  communication  with 
Pope**  is  the  right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control. 
That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck,  aided  by 
your  counsels.  A.  Lincoln. 

Major-General  McClbllan. 

'  It  had  been  officially  reported  to  me  from 
Washington  that  the  enemy,  in  strong  force,  was 
moving  through  Vienna  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chun  Bridge,  and  had  a  large  force  in  Vienna. 
This  report,  in  connection  with  the  despatch  of 
the  General-in-Chief  on  the  twenty-eighth,  before 
noted,  induced  me  to  direct  Franklin  to  halt  his 
command  near  Anandale  until  it  could  be  deter- 
mined, by  reconnoissanoes  to  Vienna  and  towwd 
Manassas,  whether  these  reports  were  true.  Gen- 
eral Cox  was  ordered  to  send  his  small  cavalry 
force  from  Upton's  Hill  toward  Vienna  and 
Drainsville  in  one  direction,  and  toward  Fairfax 
Oourt-House  in  the  other,  and  Franklin  to  push 
his  two  squadrons  as  far  toward  Manassas  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  ascertaih  tho  true  position  of 
tba  enemy. 


With  the  enemy  in  force  at  Vienna,  and  toward 
Lewinsville,  it  would  have  been  very  injudicious 
to  have  pushed  Franklin's  small  force  beyond 
Anandale.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  we  were  cut  off  fit>m  direct  communication 
with  General  Pope ;  that  the  enemy  was,  by  the 
last  accounts,  at  Manassas  in  strong  force,  and 
that  Franklin  had  only  from  ten  thousand  to 
eleven  thousand  men,  with  an  entirely  insuffi- 
cient force  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 

In  order  to  represent  this  condition  of  affairs  in 
its  proper  light  to  the  General-in-Cbie(  and  to 
obtain  definite  instructions  from  him,  I  t^egraph- 
ed  as  follows : 

Oahp  «BA»  AunANDBU,  ) 

AuffUBt  88, 1888-18  M.f 

Have  ordered  most  of  the  (12th)  Twelfth  Penn* 
sylvania  cavalry  to  report  to  General  Barnard  for 
scouting  duty  toward  Rockville,  Poolsville,  etc. 

If  you  apprehended  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your 
side  of  river,  I  had  better  send  a  brigade  or  two 
of  Sumner*s  u)  near  Tenalljtown,  where,  with 
twoT  or  three  old  r^ments  m  Forts  Allen  and 
Marcy,  they  can  watch  both  Chain  Bridge  and 
Tenallytown, 

Would  it  meet  your  views  to  post  the  rest  of 
Sumner's  corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort  Cor- 
coran, whence  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Frank* 
lin,  or  Chain  Bridge,  and  even  Tenallytown  f 

Franklin  has  only  between  (10,000)  ten  thou«t 
sand  and  (11,000)  eleven  thousand  for. duty. 

How  &r  do  you  wish  this  force  to  advancet 

G.  B.  McClbixan, 

Mi^or-General  Hallxck,  Washington. 

Gamp  as4ft  Aubaxbua,    I 
A«cutl88,188»-lpji.f 

I  anxiously  await  repl^  to  my  Ust  despi^tch  in 
regard  to  Sumner.  Wish  to  give  the  order  at 
once. 

Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments 
permanently  to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much 
good  to  (Ad  and  new  troops  in  that  way.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen 
and  }l[aircy,  at  least  with  strong  advanced-guards. 
I  wish  to  hold  the  line  through  Prospect  Hill, 
Mackall's,  Minoi's,  and  Hairs  HilL  ThU  will 
give  us  timely  warning.  Shall  I  do  as  seems  best 
to  me  with  all  the  troops  in  this  vicinity,  indud- 
ing  Franklin,  who  I  really  think  ought  not,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  advance  beyond  Anan- 
dale ?  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

General  Hallbck. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  a  despatch  firom  the 
General-in-Chie^  in  which  he  asks  me  why  T  halt- 
ed Franklin  in  Anandale,  to  which  I  repKec)  as 

follows : 

Oamp  via*  iKLvxAinmri,       t 
Autm  »,  1888-18.a8  A.M.  f 

By  refemngto  my  telegrams  of  half-past  ten 
A.M.,  twelve  K.,  and  one  p.m.,  together  with  your 
reply  of  forty-eight  minutes  past  two  p.m.,  you 
will  see  why  Franklhi*8  corps  halted  at  Anandide. 
His  small  cavalry  force,  all  I  had  to  give  him,  was 
ofdered  topush  on  as  fiv  aa  possible  toward  Ma* 
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It  was  not  lafb  for  Fr«nkliB  to  moiTe  bejond 
Amndale,  under  titedTcamstuiceB,  until  we  knew 
wl»t  was  at  Vienna. 

Genend  Franklin  remained  here  until  about 

ene  f.il,  endeaToring  to  anrange  for  supplies  for 

his  command.    I  am  responsiole  for  both  these 

circumstances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in 

^disobedience  to  jour  orders^ 

Please  giro  distinct  orders  in  reference  to  Frank- 
lin*8  movements  of  to-morrow.  I  have  sent  to 
Culonel  Haupt  to  pnsh  out  construction  and  sup- 
ply-trains as  soon  as  possible. 

General  Tyler  to  ftunish  the  neceasaiy  guards. 

I  have  directed  General  Banks's  supplj-tiains 
to  start  out  to-night  at  least  as  far  as  Anandale, 
with  an  escort  fimn  General  Tyler. 

In  regard  to  to-morrow's  movements  I  desire 
definite  instriictions,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me 
to  be  accused  of  disobe^ng  orders^  when  I  have 
simply  exerdsed  the  discretion  von  committed 
to  me.  G;  B.  McOuUitAX, 

MaJoT^eneral  ^allvck,  Vashfaigton^  Dk  C. 

On  the  same  evening  I  sent  the  foHowing  des- 
patdies: 

Net  hemins  from  you,  I  h«ve  sent  ordm  to 
general  Franklin  to  plaee  lumself  in  communica- 
tion with  General  Pq>e  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  eover  the  transit  of  I*q)e*B  sup- 
plies. 

Orders  have  been  given  for  railway  and  wagon- 
trains  to  move  to  Pope  with  least  possible  duay. 

I  am  having  inepeotions  made  of  all  the  forts 
around  the  dtf  by  members  of  my  stafl^  with  in- 
structions to  eive  all  requisite  orders. 

I  inspected  north  and  Ward  myself  this  even- 
ing; found  them  in  cood  order. 

Reports,  80  far  as  neard  from,  are  frvorable  as 
tQ  oondition  of  works. 

G.  B.  HgClbllait, 


■^^^ 


That  the  enemy,  with  one  hundred  sad  twuly 
thousand  men,  mtend  advancing  on  the  forts  near 
Arlington  and  Chain  Bridge,  wi&a  view  of  attack- 
ing Washington  and  Baltimore: 

General  Barnard  telesraphs  me  td-ni^t  that 
the  length  of  the  line  of  fortificationa  on  this  side 
of  the  Potomac  requires  two  thousand  additional 
artillerymen,  and  additional  troops  to  defend  in- 
tervals, according  to  circumstances ;  at  all  eventa, 
he  says  an  old  r^^ent  should  be  added  to  the 
force  at  Chain  Bridge,  and  a  few  regiments  distri- 
buted along  the  lines  to  give  confidence  to  our 
Aew  troops.  I  sgree  with  him  ftilly,  and  think 
our  fortifications  along  the  upper  p^  of  our  foe 
on  this  side  the  river  very  unsafo  with  their  pre- 
sent garrisons,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
seem  to  indicate  an  ajttack  upon  those  worksi 

G.  tf.  McClbllas, 

GsMral  H.  W.  Haubok, 


imar^teoral  IUujwe,  Washingtonp 

Tour  ^Mpatch  voocived.  Fr^klin*8  corps  has 
/  been  ordorod  to  march  at  six  o*clock  lo-moiTow 
Q^oniing.  Sumner  has  about  fourteen  thousand 
infafitry,  wiChout  cavalry  or  artillery,  here.  Cox*s 
bviflade  of  four  rmments  is  here,  with  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery.  Men  of  two.  ngiments,  mooh  fk- 
tigued,  eame  in  to-d»T.  Tjlv**  bijgade  of  three 
new  regiments,  but  little  wiUsdi  is  also  here ;  all 
thesiBi  troops  will  be  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
ready  to  march  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  except 
Franklin's  to  await  fiirtber  orders. 

If  yoift  wish  aoT  of  them  to  move  toward  Ma- 
MMMiB,  plesM  iniom  me^ 

Colonel  Wagner,  Second  New^Tork  arlilleiy, 
has  just  come  in  from  th*  froni  He  reporfea 
slrong  mfratiy  and  eavalqr  foroe  of  rebels  near 
Fairfax  Coort-ftousa  Beporis  ramors  ihMi  vari- 
oas  Bouroes  that  Lee,  and  Stuarti  with  huge  forcesi 
are  at  Ifanaiiiafc'. 


Augut  80;iiK.:4Lla  AA  ( 

Your  tel«mm  of  nuie  a^x.  received.  £r« 
since  General  Franklin  received  notice  thatbt 
was  to  march  from  Alexandria,  he  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  transportation  from  the  qoaiter- 
master  at  Aleupdria,  but  he  has  umfoniir)r  been 
told  tiiat  thjire  was  none  disposable,  and  his  com- 
mand marched  without  wagons.  After  the  de- 
parture of  his  corps,  he  procured  twen^^  wagons 
to  carry  some  exjbr%  ammunition,  by  unloading 
Banks's  supply  traizv 

Geneml  ISumnef  endeavored,  by  appUoation 
upon  the  Quaitehnaster^s  depsrtment,  to  get  wv 
gona  to  cany  his  reserve  ammunition,  but  with- 
out success,  and  was  obliged  to  march  with  what 
he  oould  carry  in  his  car^dge-boxos. 

I  have  this  morning  directed  that  all  my  head- 
quarter wagons  that  are  haded  be  at  oncekiad- 
ed  with  ammunition  for  Sumner  and  Franklin ; 
but  they  will  not  go  fiur  toward  siqiplyiog  the 
deficiency. 

Eighljy-flve  wagons  werp  got  togetiier  by  the 
quartermasters  hut  night,  loaded  with  subsist- 
ence, end  sent  fp^ard  at  one  a^x.  with  an  es- 
cort eiis  Aaandale.  Bvery  effort  has  bean  msde 
to  carry  out  your  orders  prompUy.  The  gieat 
difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the 
gmater  part  oC  the  tnuH^ovtation  on  hand  it 
Alexandria  and  Washington  hss  been  needed  fcr 
current  suppKes  of  the  garriaon&  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  ease  as  represented  to  sm  by  the 
qusrtermssters,  and  it  appeara  to  be  tme. 

I  take  it  fop  granted  tiwt  this  has  not  been 
properly  exphuaed  to  you. 

a  B(  MoOLmAAS^ 
M^jor-GeDsnil  Haubok, 


On  the  moniiBg  of  the  thirtieth  hea«y  aitil. 
leiy  firing  was  heard  in  thedireetien  of  Wiite 

Oourt-fiottM^  whifih  I  reported  to  the  ~ 
Chiefi 

At  eleven  a.v.  Ibf  ihUowing  teKcgriB 
sant: 


vMififmm' 
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04WF  vuft  ALmnmiA,  ) 

▲ngost  8<^,  1901—11  A.1I.  f 

Hftve  ordered  Sumner  to  leave  H)  one  brigade 
in  Tidnii^  of  Chain  Bridge,  and  to  moye  the 
rest  via  Cfolumbia  pike  on  Anandale  and  Fair&x 
Court-House. 

Is  this  the  route  jou  wish  them  to  take  f  He 
and  Franklin  are  both  instructed  to  join  Pope -as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Shall  Couch  move  out  also  when  he  arrives  ? 

G.  R  McClsllait, 


Ki^or-General  Hallxck,  Washington. 

Co  the  same  day  I  received  the  foBowing: 
WMan^vom  aoiph^  m,  18I»— 1.4^  v.ib 

Ammunition,  and  particularly  for  ai^tillery, 
9iu8t  be  iqamodiafcelT  mot  forward  to  CeotreviJie 
tar  General  Popa.  It  mmi  be  dooe  with  all  poft- 
$ible  despatch.  H.  W.  Hallick, 

Qta&nl'UtrCbitL 

General  McCljilmm- 

To  which  this  reply  wia  made : 

Qjtmr  sriAK  Alhxavsbu,  l 

^     '  Aogiui  80, 18<»-i.l0  t.iL  J 

I  know  nothing  of  12ie  calibres  of  Pope*s  artil- 
lery. All  t  can  do  i&  to  direct  my  ordnance  oft- 
cer  to  load  uji>  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him.  X 
have  already  sent  all  my  headqiiarters  wagons. 
You  will  have  to  B«e  tl;iat  wagons  are  sent  from 
Waahingtoi^  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  give 
Uie  order  that  titefy  i^vaiVibl^  wagpn  i^  AJ/nfm- 
dria  shall  be  loaded  at  once. 

The  order  to  tha  brigade  of  Sumner  tha*  I  di- 
rected to  reinain  near  Chain  9ridge  and  Tenally* 
town  should  go  from  your  headquarters^  to  si^ve 
tiuM.  I  understand  you  to  intend  it  idso  to 
move.  I  have  no  a^arp-ahootors  escej^t  the  gu^ 
tround  my  camp.  I  have  sent  ofiT  every  man 
^ut  those,  and  will  now  send  then^  with  the  tr^n 
as  you  direct  I  mU  al^  s^nd  i?iy  only  remoinr 
tng  squadroQ  of  cavaJry  wi^h  General  Sumner. 
I  can  do  no  mora  You  now  hi^ve  every  man  of 
th^  a^y  of  the  Patosw:  wHo  is  within  my  roach. 

G,  B.  VcCl^llan, 

U^or-Genml  H.  W.  Halleck. 

At  hi^'paftt  tni  rx.  thu  fiBltonnbt  Uibaffmm 
WiMiaant: 

Camp  *■▲»  AuZAnuai,  ) 

August  80, 1868—10.80  P.M.  f 

I  have  sent  to  the  front  all  my  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  Couch's  division,  and  nave  given 
the  orders  necessairy  to  iosure  its  being  disposed 
^  as  you  directed.  I  hourly jDxpect  tfie  return 
ot  one  of  njLT  aids,  who  will  g^ve  authentic  news 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

1  cannot  express  to  you  the  pain  and  mortift- 
oatioQ  i  have  experienced  to-day  in  listening  to 
tbe  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of  my  men.  A» 
I  ean  be  of  no  further  use  here,  I  respectfiilly 
1^  tiiat,  if  there  ia  a  probability  of  th^  oonfii(ib 
bein^  renawed  to-morrow,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
go  to  the  scene  of  battle  with  my  staflj  merely  to 
DO  wiUi  my  own  men,  if  nothing  more ;  they  will 
light  nooa  the  worse  for  m^  benig  with  them.. 


If  it  is  not  deetoed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the 
command  even  of  my  own  army,  I  simply  ask  to 
be  permitted  to  share  their  fiito  on  the  field  of 
battle. 
Please  reply  to  this  to-night 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  laftt  few  hours  in 

doing  what  I  can  to  mjk^  arrangemeDts  for  the 

woundecL    I  have  started  out  all  the  ambulances 

no^  lanaed.     As  I  have  sent  my  escort  to  the 

front,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  some  <5f  Gregg's 

cavahry  with  me,  if  allowed  to  20. 

G.  B.  McClblla«, 

Mtior-CkBtnik 

U^jjor^General  H.  W.  Hau*bw, 

rowiaaiHMng  irnU<d  SlaMi  An»y>  Wa^hlngtoo,  B^  OL 

To  which,  on  the  following  day,  I  received  tbii 
answer: 

WASHnMiw,  AngMl  tl,  160l^.lt  jum. 

I  have  Jusjt  seen  your  telegram  of  five  minutes 
past  eleven  last  night  The  substance  was  stated 
to  me  when  received,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
yott  asked  for  a  rcgH/  inamediately.  I  caonot  an- 
swer without  seeing  the  President^  as  Geaenil 
Pofie  is  i&  oonuBand,  by  his  orders,  of  the  de- 
parlBMnt 

I  think  Couch's  divisioii  sfaoald  go  forward  aflr 
rapidly  as  possible  and  find  the  battle-field. 

H.  W.  Hauubck, 

Hiyor-Genenl  McClsllan, 

On  the  same  day  the  following  was  received : 


The  sitbslstenoe  department  are  making  Fair- 
fax Staition  their  principal  depot  it  should  be 
well  guarded.  The  omcer  in  durge  should  be 
directed  to  secure  the  depot  by  abatis  against 
cavalry.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  new  regi- 
ments should  be  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Per* 
haps  some  more  should  be  sent  to  the  vidnity  ol 
Chain  Bridge.  H.  W.  Hallcck, 

a«nenMii.0U«6 

If^or-Genend  lioQiIXLLAiiL 

At  half-past  two  p.h,  4ie  following  despateh 

wa#  tolegmphed :: 

Qmm^  hub  AuBJMOiau,    I 
Aagim81,180|~e.fOF.k.r 

Miyor  HaHer  is  at  Fiurfiuc  Station  with  my  proi- 
vo^  and  headquarters  guard  and  other  troops* 
I  have  requestea  (4)  four  more  eompanjes  to  oe 
sent  at  once,  and  the  precautions  you  direct  to  be 
taken. 

Under  the  War  Bq^artment  order  of  yesterday 
(  have  no  control  over  any  thing  except  my  sta^ 
some  one  hundred  men  in  my  camp  here^  and  the 
few  remaining  near  Fort  Monroe.  I  have  no  coa* 
trol  over  the  new  regiments — dp  apt  know  where 
thpy  are,  or  any  Qiing  about  them,  except  those 
near  hefo.  Their  oon^manding  ofllcera  and  those 
of  the  works  are  not  under  me. 

Where  I  have  seen  evils  existing  under  my  eye 
I  have  corrected  them.  I  think  it  la  the  busmess 
of  General  Ca^ey  to  prepare  the  new  regimenU 
for  the  field,  and  a  matter  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral Barnard  to  order  others  to.  the  viqinhif  of 
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Clham  Bridge.  Neither  of  them  is  under  my 
oommand.  and  by  the  War  Department  order  I 
have  no  right  to  gire  them  orders. 

G.  R  Mc0uLL4N, 

General  Halleck,  Washington. 

To  which  the  following  is  an  answer: 

WAmnoiov,  Aiigtttt  81, 1881— IO^Ty.!!. 

Since  receiying  your  despatch,  relating  to  com- 
mand, I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  any  not 
of  absolute  necessity.  I  have  not  seen  the  order 
as  published,  but  will  write  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  will  retain  the  command  of  every  thing 
in  this  Ticinity  not  temp<»tffily  belonging  to 
Pope^s  arlny  in  the  field. 

I  bee  9f  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with 
your  ability  and  ezperienoei  I  am  entirely  tired 
out  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Ckii«ral-la«Ohle£ 

General  HcClellav. 

The  order  referred  to  in  the  preoeding  despatch 
was  as  follows : 

WlB  DVABIMMT,  Al«Ut  80,  18M. 

The  following  are  the  commanders  of  the  ar*- 
mies  operating  m  Virginia ; 

General  Bumside  commands  his  own  corps, 
except  those  that  have  been  temporarily  detached 
and  assigned  to  General  Pope. 

General  McClellan  commands  that  portion  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  that  has  not  been  sent 
forward  to  General  Pope^s  command. 

General  Pope  commands  the  army  of  Virginia 
and  all  the  forces  temporarily  attached  to  it  All 
the  forces  are  under  the  command  of  Major^en- 
eral  Halleck,  (ieaeral-in-Ghief. 

E.  D,  TOWKSEHD, 

AMistaat  A^JaUnt-CkDeril. 

I  was  informed  by  Colonel  Townsend  that  the 
aboye  was  published  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

At  half-past  eleyeo  p.x.  I  telegraphed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Oamp  nAB  ALninmiA,        ) 
AngnstSl,  1888—11.80  r.M.  f 

The  s(}uadron  of  Second  regular  cayahry  that 
I  sent  with  General  Sumner  was  captured  to-day 
about  two  P.M.  some  three  miles  from  Fairfax 
Court-House,  beyond  it  on  the  little  Riyer  pike, 
by  Fitz-Huf;h  Lee,  with  three  thousand  cavalry 
and  three  light  batteries. 

I  have  conversed  with  the  flrat  sergeanti  who 
says  that  when  he  last  saw  them  they  were  with- 
in a  mile  of  Fiurfax.  Pope  had  no  troops  on  that 
road;  this  squadron  getting  there  by  mistake. 
There  is  nothing  of  oura  on  the  right  of  Centre- 
ville  but  Sumner*s  corps.  -  There  was  much  ar- 
tillery firing  during  the  day.  A  rebel  miyor  told 
the  sergeant  that  the  rebels  had  driven  in  our 
entire  lelt  to-day.  He  says  the  road  is  filled  with 
wagons  and  stragglers  coming  toward  Alexandria. 

It  is  clear  from  the  sergeant^s  account  that  we 
were  badly  beaten  yesterday,  and  that  Pope*s 
right  is  entirely  exposed 

I  recommend  that  no  more  of  Couch's  division 


be  sent  to  the  trontj  that  Bumside  be  broo^ 
here  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  every  thing 
available  this  side  of  Fairfax  be  drawn  in  at  onoe^ 
including  the  mass  of  the  troops  on  the  railrotd. 
I  apprehend  that  the  enemy  will,  or  have  by  this 
time  occupied  Fairfax  Court-House  and  cut  off 
Popis  entirely,  unless  he  &lls  back  to-night  tta 
Sangster*s  and  Fairfax  Station. 

I  think  these  ordera  should  be  sent  at  oncei  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  dispositions  made  as  I 
gather  them.  To  speak  firankly — and  the  occa* 
sion  requires  it^there  appears  to  be  a  total  ab- 
sence of  brains,  and  I  fear  the  total  destructioD 
of  the  army.  I  have  some  cavalry  here  that  can 
carry  out  any  orden  vou  may  have  to  send.  Th« 
occasion  is  grave,  and  demands  grave  measures. 
The  question  is,  the  salvation  of  the  country.  I 
learn  that  our  loss  yesterdaf  amounted  to  fifteen 
thousand.  We  cannot  afford  such  losses  without 
an  object 

It  is  mj  deliberate  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  nation  demand  that  Pope  should  fall  bode 
to-night  if  possible,  and  not  one  moment  is  to  bs 
lost 

I  will  use  all  the  cavalry  I  have  to  watch  onr 
right  Please 'answer  at  once.  I  feel  confident 
that  you  can  rely  upon  the  information  I  give  yoo. 
I  shidl  be  up  wXl  night,  and  ready  to  obey  any 
orden  you  give  me. 

G.  B.  McClvllait, 

General  Hallbcx,  Washington. 

To  which  this  reply  was  received : 

WAonniToit,  SeptOBber  1, 188»-1J0  ut 
Bumside  was  ordered  up  verr  early  yesterday 
morning.  Retain  remainder  of  Couch  s  forces, 
and  make  arrangements  to  stop  idl  retreating 
troops  in  line  of  works  or  where  you  can  best 
establish  an  entire  line  of  defenoa  My  news  from 
Pope  was  up  to  four  p.x. ;  he  was  then  all  right 
I  must  wait  for  more  definite  information  befon 
I  can  order  a  retreat,  as  the  fiilling  back  on  the 
line  of  works  must  necessarily  be  directed  in  case 
of  a  serious  disaster.  Give  me  all  additional  nevs 
that  is  reliable. 

I  shall  be  up  all  nighty  and  ready  to  act  as  dr- 
cumstances  may  recjuira.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  have  been  for  weeka 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

0eneraU»4Uct 

jor-€toneral  McClbllan. 

romH  FxaioD. 

On  the  firet  of  September  I  went  into  Wash- 
ington, where  I  had  an  interview  with  tiie  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, who  instructed  me,  verbally,  to  take 
command  of  its  defences,  expressly  limiting  my 
jurisdiction  to  the  works  and  their  garrisons^ 
and  prohibiting  me  from  exercising  any  control 
over  the  troops  actively  engaged  in  front  under 
(General  Pope.  During  this  interview  I  sogrest- 
ed  to  the  Greneral-in-Chief  the  necessity  m  bis 
going  in  person,  or  sending  one  of  his  personal 
staff,  to  the  army  under  General  Pope,  for  thf 
purpose  of  ascartaining  the  exact  comution  of  8f 
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frin;  he  sent  Colonel  Kelton,  hia  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-Genend. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  receiv- 
ed a  message  from  the  General-in-Chief,  to  the 
effect  that  he  desired  me  to  go  at  once  to  his  house 
to  see  the  President.  , 

The  President  informed  me  that  he  had  reason 
to  helieve  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  not 
cheerfully  cooperating  with  and  supporting  Gen- 
end  Pope ;  that  he  had  '*  always  been  a  friend 
of  mine;"  and  now  asked  me,  as  a  special  &yor, 
to  use  my  influence  in  correcting  this  state  of 
things.  I  replied,  substantially,  that  I  was  con- 
fident that  he  was  misinformed;  that  I  was  sure, 
whatever  estimate  the  army  of  the  Potomac  might 
entertain  of  General  Pope,  that  they  would  obey 
his  orders,  support  him  to  the  fullest  extent^  and 
do  their  whole  dutyt  The  President,  who  was 
much  moved,  asked  me  to  telegraph  to  *^Fit&- 
John  Porter,  or  some  other  of  mv  friends,"  and 
try  to  do  away  with  any  feeling  that  might  exist ; 
adding,  that  I  could  rectify  the  evil,  and  that  no 
one  else  could. 

I  thereupon  told  him  that  I  would  cheerfully 
telegraph  to  General  Porter,  or  do  any  thing  else 
in  my  power  to  gi:atify  his  wishes  and  iHslieve 
his  anxiety;  upon  which  he  thanked  me  very 
warmly,  assured  me  that  he  could  never  forget 
my  action  in  the  matter,  etc.,  and  left. 

I  then  wrote  the  following  telegram  to  (General 
Porter,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the  General- 
in-Chief: 

WASHtsoTov,  September  1,  IMS. 

I  ask  of  you,  for  my  sake,  that  of  the  country, 
and  the  old  army  of  the  Potomac,  that  you  and 
all  my  friends  will  lend  the  fullest  and  most  cor- 
dial cooperation  to  General  Pope,  in  all  the  oper- 
ations now  going  on.  The  destinies  of  our 
country,  the  honor  of  our  arms,  are  at  stake,  and 
all  depends  now  upon. the  cheerful  cooperation 
of  all  in  the  field.  This  week  is  the  crisis  of  our 
fate.  Say  the  same  thing  to  my  friends  in  the 
army  of  Uie  Potomac,  and  that  the  last  request  I 
have  to  make  of  them  is,  that,  for  their  country^s 
sake,  they  will  extend  to  General  Pope  the  same 
support  they  ever  have  to  me. 

I  am  in  charge  of  the  defences  of  Washington, 
and  am  doing  dl  I  can  to  render  your  retreat 
safe,  should  that  become  necessary.     . 

Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

lliyor-General  Poster. 

To  which  he  sent  the  following  reply : 

FaIVXX  OOVBT-HOtTSB,  10  A.K.,  I 

September  S,  1863.     ) 

You  may  rest  assured  that  all  your  friends,  as 
well  as  every  lover  of  his  country,  will  ever  give, 
as  Uiey  have  given,  to  Creneral  Pope  their  cordial 
codperation  and  constant  support  in  the  execution 
of  all  orders  and  plans.  Our  killed,  wounded, 
and  enfeebled  troops  attest  our  devoted  duty. 

F.  J.  PoBTfiB. 

General  George  B.  McClellav,  , 

Uajor-Oenend  Commanding,  Wuhingtoo. 

Neither  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  telegram,  nor 
$i  any  other  time,  did  I  think  for  one  moment 


that  General  Porter  had  been,  or  would  be»  in 
any  manner  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  to  the  nation  and  its  cause.  Such  an  im« 
pression  never  entered  my  mind.  The  despatch 
in  question  was  written  purely  at  the  request  of 
the  President 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  the  President 
and  Greqeral  flaUeok  came  to  my  house,  when 
the  President  informed  me  that  Colonel  Eelton 
had  returned  from  the  front ;  that  our  affkirs  were 
in  a  bad  condition ;  that  tlM  army  was  in  full  re* 
treat  upon  the  defences  of  Washington ;  the  roads 
filled  with  stragglers,  etc  He  instructed  me  ta 
take  steps  at  once  to  stop  and  collect  the  strag- 
glers ;  to  p}aoe  the  works  in  a  proper  state  of  de* 
fence,  and  to  go  out  to  meet  and  take  command 
of  the  armv,  when  it  approached  the  vicinity  of 
of  the  works,  then  to  place  the  troops  in  the  beat 
position — committing  every  thing  to  my  hands. 

I  immediately  took  steps  to  carry  out  these 
orders,  apd  sent  an  aid  to  General  Pope  with  the 
following  letter : 

HsABQUiams,  WAnmoroii.  t 
September  a,  IStt.     f 

General:  General  Halleck  instructed  me  to 
report  to  you  the  order  he  sent  this  morning  to 
withdraw  your  army  to  Washington,  without  un- 
necessary delay.  He  feared  that  his  messenger 
might  miss  you,  and  desired  to  take  this  double 
precaution. 

In  order  to  bring  troops  upon  ground  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar,  it  would  be  best 
to  move  Porter's  corps  upon  Upton^s  Hill,  that  it 
may  occupy  Hall*s  Hill,,  etc. ;  McDowell's,  to  Up- 
ton  s  Hill ;  Franklin's,  to  the  works  in  froift  of 
Alexandria ;  Heintzelman*s,  to  the  same  vicinity ; 
Couch,  to  Fort  Corcoran,  or,  if  practicable,  to  the 
Chain  Bridge ;  Sumner,  either  to  Fort  Albany  or 
to  Alexandna,  as  may  be  most  convenient 

In  haste,  General,  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellai^, 

Major-Oeneral  United  States  Annjr. 

Miyor-General  John  Pope, 

Commanding  Army  of  ViglnUL 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
rode  to  the  front,  and  at  Upton's  Hill  met  the 
advance  of  McDowell's  corps,  and  witii  it  Gene- 
rals Pope  and  McDowell.  After  getting  what  in 
fetation  I  could  from  them,  I  sent  the  few  aids 
at  my  disposal  to  the  left  to  give  instructions  to 
the  troops  approaching  in  the  direction  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  nearing  artillery  firing  in  the  direction 
of  the  Vienna  and  Langley  road,  by  which  the 
corps  of  Sumner,  Porter,  and  Sigel  were  return- 
ing, and  learning  fix>m  General  >>Pope  that  Sum- 
ner was  probably  engaged,  I  went,  with  a  single 
aid  and  three  orderlies,  by  the  shortest  line  to 
meet  that  column.  I  reached  the  column  after 
dark,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Lewinsville,  where 
I  became  satisfied  that  the  rear  corps  (Sumner  s) 
would  be  able  to  reach  its  intended  position  with* 
out  any  serious  molestation. 

I  therefore  indicated  to  Generals  Porter  and 
Sigel  the  positions  thev  wore  to  occupy,  sent  in- 
structions to  General  Sumner,  and  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  returned  to  Washington. 
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Kext  dfty  I  rod«  to  the  firont  of  Alexandria, 
and  Was  eng;aged  in  reetifjing  the  positions  of  the 
troops,  and  giving  orders  necessary  to  secure  the 
iastting  of  tiM  necessary  supplies,  etc 

I  felt  snre  on  this  day  that  we  could  repulse 
any  attack  made  hy  the  enemy  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  third  the  eneifiy  had  disappeared  from 
the  front  of  Waiftiington,  and  the  information 
whieh  I  reeeired  induced  me  to  heliere  that  he 
intended  to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. This  materially  diangod  the  aspect  of  af- 
Aurs,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  operations ;  for, 
in  ease  of  a  crossing  in  force,  an  actire  campaign 
would  he  necessary  to  cover  Baltimore,  prevent 
the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  dear  Maryland. 

I  therefore,  on  the  third,  ordered  the  Second 
and  Twelfth  corps  to  TenallytoWn,  and  the  Ninth 
corpn  to  a  point  on  the  Seventh  street  road  near 
Washington,  and  sent  such  cavalry  as  was  mvaSI- 
ahle  to  8ie  fords  near  Podesvitte,  to  watch  and 
imp^e  the  enemy  in  any  .ttempt  to  cross  in  that 
Vicinity. 

On  September  fifth,  the  Second  and  Twelfth 
corps  were  moved  to  RockviRe,  and  Gouch*s  divi- 
sion (the  only  one  of  the  Fourth  corps  that  had 
been  brought  from  tiie  Peninsula)  to  OfTut's 
Gross-Boads. 

On  die  sixth,  the  First  and  Nkith  corps  were 
ordered  to  Leesburgh;  the  Sixth  corps,  and 
Sykoses  division  of  the  Fifth  corps,  to  Tenally- 
town. 

On  the  seventh,  the  Sixth  corps  was  advanced 
to  Rockville,  to  which  place  my  headquarters 
were  moved  on  the  same  day. 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  defence 
of  the  dty,  under  the  new  condition  of  things, 
had  been  made,  and  General  Banks  was  left  in 
command,  having  reicieived  his  instructions  from 
me. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  I 
lost  no  time  that  could  be  avoided  in  moving  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula  to  the 
support  of  the  army  of  Virginia ;  that  I  spared 
no  effort  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and  Yorktown, 
remaining  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass 
of  the  army  had  sailed ;  and  that,  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Alexandria,  I  left  nothing  in  my  power 
undone  to  forward  supplies  and  reenforcements 
to  General  Pope.  I  sent,  with  the  troops  that 
moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  could  get  hold  ol  Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line 
of  the  railway  as  a  guard,  with  the  provost  and 
camp-jguards  at  headquarters,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies, 
invalids,  members  of  bands,  etc  All  the  head- 
quarters teams  that  arrive  were  sent  out  with 
supplies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retiiined 
even  to  move  the  headquarters  camp.  The 
squadron  that  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  Genend  Bum- 
side,  as  he  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 

I  left  Washington  on  the  seventh  of  Septem- 
ber    At  this  time  it  was  known  that  the  mass 


of  the  rebel  army  had  passed  up  the  south  sfds 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  direction  of  Leesbm^ 
and  that  a  portion  of  that  army  had  crossed  into 
Maryland ;  but  whether  it  was  their  intentioD  to 
cross  theh"  whole  force  wiA  a  view  to  turn  Wash, 
ington  by  a  flank  movement  down  the  nortli 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  to  move  on  Baltimore,  or 
to  invade  Pennsylvania,  were  questions  which, 
at  that  time,  we  had  no  means  of  determiniiig. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  dT  tiie  ene* 
my  ohlilged  me,  up  to  the  tlihteehth  of  Septem- 
ber, to  march  cautiously  and  to  advance  the  armj 
in  such  order  as  oontinuaHv  to  keep  Washmgton 
and  Baltimore  covered,  and  tX  the  same  time  to 
hold  the  troops  wdl  in  hand  so  as  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  and  follow  rspidly  if  the  enemy  took 
the  directSon  of  Perfhsylvanm ;  or  to  retain  to 
the  defence  of  Washingtoil^  i^  m  was  greatly 
feared  by  the  authc^ties,  the  enemy  should  be 
merely  nS^hg  a  feint  With  a  small  force  to  dnw 
off  our  army,  while  with  thteir  main  forees  tfaey 
stood  ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  oppo^ 
tunity  to  attack  the  capital. 

In  the  mean  time  the  process  of  reArganitatioD, 
rendered  necessaiy  after  the  demoraliring  eflects 
of  the  disastrous  caitapaign  upon  the  o^er  side  of 
the  Potomac,  was  rapidly  progressing ;  the  troops 
were  regaining  confidence,  and  thdr  former  sol- 
dierly appearance  and  discipline  were  last  retnra- 
iitt^.  My  cavalry  was  pushed  out  continually  in 
all  directions,  and  all  possible  st^s  were  taken 
to  learn  the  positions  mnd  movements  of  the  en- 
emr. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movemects  of 
the  army,  from  day  to  day,'  up  to  the  fourteenth 
of  September :    (See  page  619.) 

The  right  wing,  consisting  of  tiie  Fhst  and 
Nihth  corps,  under  the  command  of  Major>Gen- 
oral  Bumside,  moved  on  Frederick;  the  fM 
corps  via  Brooksville,  Cooksville,  and  Ridgevill^ 
and  the  Ninth  corps  via  Damascus  and  New- 
Maricet 

The  Second  and  TweliUi  corps,  forming  tiie 
centre,  under  the  command  of  General  Sumner, 
moved  on  Frederick ;  the  JToimer  via  Clarksbux|^ 
and  Urbana,  the  Twelfth  corps  on  a  lateral  road 
between  Urbana  and  New-Market,  thus  main- 
taining the  communication  with  the  right  wing, 
and  covering  the  direct  road  fh)m  Fr^erick  to 
Washington.  The  Sixth  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Franklin,  moved  to  Buckeys- 
town  via  Darnestown,  Dawsonville,  and  Barnes- 
ville,  covering  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy  to  Rockville,  and  being  in  a  position 
to  connect  with  and  support  the  centre,  should  it 
have  been  necessary  (as  was  supposed)  to  force 
the  line  of  the  Monocacy. 

Couch's  division  moved  by  the  "river  road,** 
covering  that  approach,  watching  the  fords  of  the 
Potomac,  and  ultimately  following  and  support- 
ing the  Sixth  corps. 

The  following  extracts  from  telegrams,  received 
by  me  after  my  departure  from  Washington,  will 
show  how  little  was  known  there  about  the  ene- 
my's movenentSi  and  the  fears  which  were  ea- 


sit 


totained  for  ^e  aafety  of  the  capit«L  On  tli« 
ninth  of  September,  Genend  Halleek  telegraphed 
me  as  fallows :  ' 

''Until  we  eui  get  better  adyiees  about  the 
Bombers  of  the  enemy  at  Drainsyina,  I  think  we 


mast  be  rery  eauHons  about  strippi^ig,  too  roiieh^ 
tiie  forts  on  the  Virginia  side.  It  may  bo  the 
enemy's  object  to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces 
and  then  attempt  to  attack  from  the  V ii^ia  sid« 
of  the  Potomae.    Think  of  this.** 
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^gatn,  on  the  eleyenth  of  September,  General 
Halleck  telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

•'  Why  not  order  forward  Keyes  or  Sigel  ?  I 
think  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  in  your 
fron^ ;  more  troops  can  be  spared  from  here." 

This  despatch,  as  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Use  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  furnished  by  the 
Genend-in-Chief^  reads  as  follows: 

"Why  not  order  forward  Porter's  corps  or 
Sigel's  J  If  ihs  main  force  of  the  enemv  is  in 
Tour  front,  more  troops  can  be  spared  from 
hi 


ere. 


I  remark  that  the  original  despatch,  as  re- 
eeiyed  by  me  from  the  telegraph  operator,  is  in 
the  words  quoted  aboye,  "/  think  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy ^^^  etc. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I  asked, 
on  the  same  day,  that  all  the  troops  tiiat  could 
be  spared  should  at  once  be  sent  to  reenforoe  me^ 
but  none  came. 

On  the  twelfth  I  receiyed  the  following  tele- 
gram from  his  Exoellenoy  the  President :  ''  Goy- 
eraor  Curtin  telegraphs  me:  'I  haye  adyiees  that 
Jackson  is  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williams- 
port,  and  probably  the  whole  rebel  army  will  be 
drawn  from 'Mary  land'"  The  President  adds: 
•'Receiving  nothing  from  Harper's  Ferry  or  Mar- 
tinsburgh  Unlay,  and  positiye  information  from 


Wheeling  that  the  line  is  cut,  corroborates  the 
idea  that  the  enemy  is  re^crossing  the  Potomac. 
Please  do  not  let  himcet  off  without  being  hurt" 

On  the  thirteenth  (^neral  Halleck  tele^phed 
as  follows :  "  Until  you  know  more  certainly  the 
enemy's  force  south  <^  the  Potomac,  you  are 
wrong  in  thus  uncoyering  the  capital.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  enemy  will  send  a  small 
column  toward  Pennsylyania  to  draw  your  forces 
in  that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on  Wash- 
ington with  the  forces  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
those  he  may  cross  over."  Again,  on  the  four- 
teenth, General  Halleck  telegraphed  me  that 
"scouts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the  Viiiginia 
side  of  the  Potomac.  If  so,  I  ftar  you  are  ex- 
posing your  left  and  reiar." 

Again,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth,  after  we  had 
the  most  positive  evidence  that  Lee's  entire  army 
was  in  front  of  us^  I  received  the  following : 


',  September  IS,  IMt-l&S  p.ii. 

Yours  of  seven  a.si.  is  this  moment  received. 
As  ^ou  give  me  no  information  in  regard  to  the 

Eosition  of  your  forces,  except  that  at  Sharps- 
ufgh,  of  course  I  cannot  advise.  I  think,  how* 
ever,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  in  your  frx>nt  has  crossed  the  river ;  I  fear 
now  more  than  ever  that  they  will  re-cross  at 
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Harper's  Ferry,  or  below,  and  turn  your  left, 
thus  cutting  you  off  from  Washington.  This 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  their  plan, 
and  hence  my  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  a  heavy 
rain  might  prevent  it  H.  W.  Hallsck, 

6enenl-in-0ble£ 

Majoi^General  McClvllan. 

The  importance  of  moving  with,  all  due  cau- 
tion, so  as  not  to  uncover  the  national  capital 
until  the  enemy's  position  and  plans  Were  devel- 
oped, was,  I  believe,  fully  appreciated  by  me; 
and  as  my  troops  extended  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroad  to  the  Potomac,  with  the  ex- 
treme left  flank  moving  along  that  stream,  and 
with  strong  pickets  left  in  rear  to  watch  and 
euard  all  the  available  fords,  I  did  not  regard  mj 
left  or  rear  as  in  any  degree  exposed.  But  it 
appears  firom  the  foregoing  telegrams  that  the 
General-in-Chief  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
that  my  movements  were,  in  his  judgment,  too 
precipitate,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  Washings 
ton,  but  also  for  the  security  of  my  left  and  rear. 

Tfie  precise  nature  of  these  daily  injunctions 
against  a  precipitate  advance  may  now  be  per- 
ceived. The  General-in-Chief,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
says:  "In  respect  to  dTeneral  McClellan  going 
too  hat  or  too  slow  from  Washington,  there  can 
be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.  He 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  tel^rams  I  sent 
him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going  too 
lar,  not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  Potomac, 
leaving  General  Lee  the  opportunity  to  come 
down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and 
Washington.  I  thought  General  McClellan 
should  keep  more  on  the  Potomac,  and  press 
forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so  as  the 
more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry." 

As  I  can  find  no  telegram  from  the  General-in- 
Chief  recommending  me  to  keep  my  left  flank 
nearer  the  Potomac,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  when  he  gave  this  testimony  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  purport  of  the  telegrams  above  quoted, 
and  had  also  ceased  to  remember  the  fact,  well 
known  to  him  at  the  time,  that  my  left;,  from 
the  time  I  left  Washington,  always  rested  on 
the  Potomac,  and  my  centre  was  continually  in 
position  to  rednforce  the  left  or  right,  as  occasion 
might  require.  Had  I  advanced  my  left  flank 
along  the  Potomac  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
columns  marched  upon  the  roads  to  the  right,  I 
should  have  thrown  that  flank  out  of  supporting 
distance  of  the  other  troops  and  greatly  exposed 
it  And  if  I  had  marched  the  entire  army  in  one 
column  alon^  the  bank  of  the  river  instead  of 
upon  five  different  parallel  roads,  the  column, 
with  its  trains,  would  have  extended  about  fifty 
miles,  and  the  enemy  might  have  defeated  the 
advance  before  the  rear  could  have  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  Moreover,  such  a  movement 
would  have  uncovered  the  communications  with 
Baltimore  and  Washington  on  our  right,  and  ex- 
posed our  right  and  rear.  I  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  by  every  military  man  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  move  the  army  in  such  order  that  it 


could  at  any  time  be  concentrated  fiyr  battle;  and 
Ijan  of  opinion  that  this  object  could  not  hayt 
been  accomplished  in  any  other  way  than  the 
one  employed.  Any  other  disposition  of  our 
forces  would  have  subjected  them  to  defeat  in 
detached  fragments. 

On  the  tenth  of  September  I  received  from  my 
scouts  information  which  rendered  it  quite  proba- 
ble that  General  Lee's  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Frederick,  but  whether  his  intention  was  to 
move  toward  Baltimore  or  Pennsylvania  was  not 
then  known.  On  the  eleventh,  1  ordered  Gene- 
ral Bumside  to  push  a  strong  reconnoissance 
across  the  National  road  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  toward  New-Market,  and,  if  he 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  moved  toward  Ha- 
gerstown,  to  press  on  rapidly  to  Frederick,  keep- 
ing liis  troops  constantly  ready  to  meet  the  ene- 
my in  force.  A  corresponding  movement  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  was  or- 
dered in  the  direction  of  Urb^na  and  PoolesTille. 

On  the  twelfth,  a  portion  of  the  right  wing  en- 
tered Frederick,  after  a  brief  skirmish  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  in  the  streets. 

On  the  thirteenth,  die  main  bodies  of  the  right 
wing  and  centre  passed  through  Frederick.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy's  forces  luuf  marched  out  of  the  city  oo 
the  two  previous  days,  taking  the  roads  to  B<»ns- 
boro  and  Harper's  Ferry,  &ereby  rendering  it 
necessary  to  force  the  passes  through  the  Catoo 
tin  and  South-Mountain  ridges,  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  Boonsboro  and  Rohrersville  before  aoy 
relief  could  be  extended  to  Colonel  Miles  at  Ha^ 
per's  Ferry. 

On  the  thirteenth,  an  order  fell  into  my  hands, 
issued  by  General  Lee,  which  fully  disclosed  his 
plans,  and  I  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  rapid 
and  vigorous  forward  movement 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tiie  order  referred 
to: 

8PB0IAL  ORDBKa,  Na  119. 

Hijj>QVJiirrxBS  Akmt  or  Norrenoi  Yuooiu,  1 
September  9, 1899.  I 

The  army  will  resume  its  march  to-morro^, 
taking  the  Hagerstown  road.  .  General  Jackson :} 
command  will  form  the  advance,  and,  after  pass- 
ing Middletown,  with  such  portion  as  he  may  se- 
lect, take  the  route  toward  Sharpsburgh,  cros.*; 
the  Potomac  at  the  most  convenient  point,  and 
by  Friday  night  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  capture  such  of  the  enemy  as 
may  be  at  Martin  sburgh,  and  intercept  such  as 
may  attempt  to  escape  from  Harper  s  Ferry. 

General  Longstrcet's  command  will  pursue  the 
same  road  as  far  as  Boonsboro,  where  it  will  halt 
with  the  reserve,  supply  and  baggage  trains  of 
the  army. 

General  McLaws,  with  his  own  division  and 
that  of  General  R.  H.  Anderson,  will  follow  Gen- 
eral Longstreet ;  on  reaching  Middletown,  he  will 
take  the  route  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  by  Friday 
morning,  possess  himself  of  the  Maryland  Heights, 
and  endeavor  to  capture  the  enemy  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  vicinity. 
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General  Walker,  with  his  diTiaion,  after  accom- 
plishing the  object  in  which  he  is  now  engaged, 
will  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheek's  Ford,  ascend 
its  right  bank  to  Lovettsyille,  take  possession  of 
Loudon  Heights,  if  practicable,  by  Friday  morn- 
ing ;  Keys's  Ford  on  his  left,  and  the  road  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  mountain  and  the  Potomac 
on  his  right  He  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  codp- 
erate  with  General  McLaws  and  General  Jackson 
in  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  enen^. 

General  D.  H.  Hill's  division  will  form  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  pursuing  the  road  taken 
by  the  main  body.  The  reserve  artillery,  ord- 
nance and  supply  trains,  eta,  will  precede  Grene- 
ral  Hill. 

General  Stutft  wi)l  detach  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry to  accompany  the  commands  of  General 
Longstreet,  Jackson,  and  McLaws,  and,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  cavalry,  will  cover  the  route  of 
the  army,  and  bring  up  all  stragglers  that  may 
have  been  left  behind. 

The  commands  of  Generals  Jackson,  McLaws, 
and  Walker,  after  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
which  they  have  been  detached,  will  join  the 
main  body  of  the  army  at  Boonsboro  or  Hagers- 
town. 

Each  regiment  on  the  march  will  habitoally 
carry  its  axes  in  the  regimental  ordnance  wagons, 
for  use  of  the  men  at  tneir  encampments,  to  pro- 
cure wood,  etc 

By  command  of  General  R.  E.  Lei. 

R.  H.  Chilton, 

Aitbtant  A^aUnt^tenenL 

Major-General  D.  .H.  Hill, 

CfomBumdlng  Dlrlilon. 

In  the  report  of  a  military  commission,  of  which 
Major- General  D.  Hunter  was  President,  which 
convened  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  certain  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
find  the  following : 

'^  The  commission  has  remarked  freely  on  Colo- 
nel Miles,  an  old  officer,  who  has  been  killed  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  it  cannot,  from 
any  motives  of  delicacy,  refrain  from  censuring 
those  in  high  command  when  it  thinks  such  cen- 
aare  deserved.. 

**  The  General-in-Chief  has  testified  that  General 
McClellan,  after  having  received  orders  to  repel 
the  enemy  invading  the  State  of  Maryland,  march- 
ed only  six  miles  per  day,  on  an  average,  when 
pursuing  this  invading  army. 

*^  The  General-in-Chief  also  testifies  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  and  should  have  relieved  and 
protected  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  this  opinion  the 
conunission  fully  concur." 

I  have  been  greatly  surprised  that  this  com- 
mission, in  its  investigations,  never  called  upon 
me,  nor  upon  any  officer  of  my  staff,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  upon  any  officer  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  able  to  give  an  intelligent  statement  of 
the  movements  of  that  army.  But  another  para- 
graph in  the  same  report  makes  testimony  from 
such  sources  quite  superfluous.  It  is  as  follows : 
'^  By  a  reference  to  thcusvidence  it  will  bo  seen 
that  at  the  very  moment  Colonel  Ford  abandoned 
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Maryland  Heights,  his  little  army  was  in  reaH^ 
relieved  by  Generals  Franklin's  and  Sumner^ 
corps  at  Crampton's  Gap,  within  seven  miles  of 
his  position." 

The  corps  of  Generals  Franklin  and  Sumner 
were  a  part  of  the  army  which  I  at  that  time  had 
the  honor  to  command,  and  they  were  acting  un- 
der my  orders  at  Crampton^s  Gap  and  elsewhere ; 
and  if,  as  the  commission  states.  Colonel  Ford's 
*Mittle  army  was  in  reality  relieved"  by  those 
officers,  it  was  relieved  by  me. 

I  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  sent  th^ 

following  despatch  in  relation  to  the  command  at 

Harper's  Ferry : 

Oamf  niB  RMncTiLLa,    ) 
8tp«flraber  10, 18e»-«.tf  A.1L  f 

Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  as  I 
understand,  with  nine  thousand  troops.  He  caa 
do  nothing  where  he  is,  but  could  be  of  great 
service  if  ordered  to  join  me.  I  suggest  that  he 
be  ordered  to  join  me  by  the  most  practicabto 
rojute.  GsoBaa  B.  McClkllan, 

Major-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply : 

There  is  no  way  for.Colonel  Miles  to  join  yoa 
at  present;  his  only  chance  is  to  defend  his  works 
till  you  can  open  communication  with  him. 

H.  W.  Halukx, 

Gbobgb  B.  McClellak, 

M^ar-GtnenL 

It  seems  necessary,  for  a  distinct  understand- 
ing of  this  matter,  to  state  that  I  was  directed  oii 
the  twelfth  to  assume  command  of  the  garrison 
of  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as  I  should  open  com- 
munications with  that  place,  and  that  when  I  re- 
ceived this  order  all  communication  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  I  was  approaching  was  cut  off. 
Up  to  that  time,  however,  Colonel  Miles  could,  in 
my  opinion,  have  marched  his  command  into 
Pennsylvania,  by  crossing  the  Potomac  at  WiV 
liamsport  or  above ;  and  this  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Colonel  Davis  marched 
the  cavalry  part  ofColonel  Miles's  command  firora 
Huper^s  Ferry  on  the  fourteenth,  taking  the  main 
road  to  Hagerstown,  and  he  encounter^  no  ene 
my  except  a  small  picket  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Antietam. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  and  when  there  cer- 
tainly could  have  been  no  enemy  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  Colonel  Miles,  I  roK 
commended  to  the  proper  authorities  that  the 
garrison  of  Harper's  Feiry  should  be  withdrawn 
via  Hagerstown,  to  aid  in  covering  the  Cumber- 
land Valley ;  or  that,  taking  up  the  pontoon-bridge 
and  obstructing  the  railroad  oridge,  it  should  fidl 
back  to  the  Maryland  Heights,  and  there  hold  out 
to  the  last 

In  this  position  it  ought  to  Jiave  maintained 
itself  for  many  days.  It  was  not  deemed  proper 
to  adopt  either  of  these  suggestions,  and  when 
the  matter  was  left  to  my  disci%tion  it  w%s  too 
late  for  me  to  do  any  thing  but  endeavor  lo  re- 
lieve the  garrison.  I  accordingly  directed  artil- 
lery to  be  fired  by  our  advance  at  frequent  inter. 
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Tftls  as  a  signal  that  relief  was  at  hand.  This 
was  done,  and,  as  I  afterward  learned,  the  reports 
of  the  cannon  were  distinct!}'  heard  at  Harper^s 
Ferrj.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  Colonel 
Miles  would  hold  out  until  we  had  carried  the 
mountain  passes,  and  were  in  condition  to  send 
a  detachment  to  his  reliefl  The  left  was.  there- 
fore ordered  to  move  through  Crampton^s  Pass 
In  front  of  Burkettsville,  while  the  centre  and 
right  marched  upon  Tumer^s  Pass  in  front  of 
Middletown. 
It  may  be  asked  by  those  who  an  not  ac- 

auainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country  in 
le  vicinity  of  Harper*s  Ferry,  why  Franklin,  in- 
stead of  marching  his  column  over  the  circuitous 
road  from  Jefferson  via  Burkettsville  and  Browns- 
Tille,  was  not  ordered  to  move  along  the  direct 
turnpike  to  Knozville,  and  thence  up  the  river 
to  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  was  for  the  reason  that  I  had  received  in- 
formation that  the  enemy  were  anticipating  our 
approach  in  that  direction,  and  had  established 
batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  which 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  Knoxville; 
moreover  the  road  from  that  point  winds  directiy 
along  the  river  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
{fountain,  where  there  was  no  o|^rtunity  of 
Ibrmhig  in  line  of  battle,  and  where  the  enemy 
could  have  placed  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  enfilade  our  narrow  approaching  col- 
umns. 

The  approach  through  Orampton*s  Pass,  which 
debouches  into  Pleasant  Valley  in  rear  of  Mary- 
land Heights,  wa6  the  only  one  which  afibrded 
anv  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying  that  formi- 
dable position ;  at  the  same  time,  the  troops  upon 
that  road  were  in  better  relation  to  the  main 
body  of  our  forces.  « 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  a  verbal 
message  reached  me  from  Colonel  Miles^  which 
was  the  first  authentic  intelligence  I  had  received 
as  to  the  condition  of  things  at  Harper^s  Ferry. 
The  messenger  infi^rmed  me  that  on  the  preced- 
ing afternoon  Maryland  Heights  had  been  aban- 
doned by  our  troops  after  repelling  an  attack  of 
the  rebels,  and  that  Colonel  Miles^s  entire  force 
was  concentrated  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  the  Mary- 
land, Loudon,  and  Bolivar  Heights  having  been 
abandoned  by  him,  and  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  messenger  also  stated  that  there  was  no  ap- 
purent  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Mary- 
land Heists,  and  that  Colonel  Miles  instructed, 
him  to  say  that  h^  oould  hold  out  with  certainty 
two  days  loneer. 

I  directed  him  to  make  his  way  back,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  information  that  I  was  approach- 
ing rapidly,  and  felt  confident  I  could  relieve  the 
place. 

On  the  same  afternoon  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Colonel  Miles,  and  despatched  three 
copies  by  three  different  couriers  on  different 
routes.  I  did  not,  however,  learn  that  any  of 
these  men  succeeded  in  reaching  Harper's  Ferry : 

MxDDUTOwir,  September  14|  1S4S. 

COLONSL :  The  army  is  being  rapidly  concen- 


trated hera  We  are  now  attacking  the  pass  on 
the  Hagerstown  road  over  the  Blue  Eidgei  A  ool* 
umn  is  about  attacking  the  Burkettsville  mod 
Boonsboro  Pass.  You  may  count  on  our  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  relieve  you.  You  may  rdj 
unon  my  speedily  accomplishing  that  object. 
Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  u  it  is  possible^ 
re5ccupy  the  Maryland  Heights  with  your  whol« 
{crc9.  If  you  can  do  thaC  I  will  certainly  h% 
able  to  relieve  you.  As  the  Catoctin  VaUejr  is 
in  our  possession,  you  can  safely  cross  the  riTcr 
at  Berim  or  its  vicini^,  so  far  as  onpositioa  on 
this  side  of  the  river  is  concerned.  Hold  out  to 
the  last  ^  GxoRos  B.  McClellav, 

Colonel  D.  S.  Miles. 

On  the- previous  day  I  bad  sent  General  Frank- 
lin the  following  instructions : 


■AC,! 

r.ii,J 


AaifT  or  tm  Perouc, 
Damp  itia*  flttQBiicv. 
8e|>lembtr  IS,  ISW-CSO 

QsNXEAL :  I  have  now  full  information  as  to 
movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemv.  Jack- 
son has  crossed  the  Upper  Potoifiac  to  capture 
the  garrison  at  Martinsbuigh  and  cut  off  MUes'a 
retreat  toward  the  West  A  division  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac  was  to  carry  Loadon 
Heights  and  cut  off  his  retreat  in  that  directido. 
McLaws  with  his  own  command  and  Uie  diviaon 
of  R.  H.  Anderson  was  to  move  by  Boonsboro 
and  Rohrersville  to  carry  the  Maryland  JHeigfatSL 
The  signal  officers  inform  me  that  he  is  now  in 
Pleasant  Valley.  The  firing  shows  that  Miles 
still  holds  out.  Longstreet  was  to  move  to 
Boonsboro,  and  there  hidt  vrith  the  reserve 
corps ;  D.  H.  Hill  to  form  the  rear-^piaid ;  Sto- 
art^s  cavalnr  to  bring  up  stragglora,  etc.  Wa 
have  cleared  out  all  the  cavalry  this  side  of  the 
mountains  and  north  of  us.  The  last  I  heard 
from  Pleasanton^e  occupied  Middletown,  after 
several  sharp  skirmishes.  A  division  of  Burn- 
side's  command  started  several  hours  ago  to  sup- 
port him.  The  whole  of  Burnside*s  command, 
including  Hooker's  corps,  march  this  evening 
and  early  to-morrow  morning,  followed  by  the 
corps  of  Sumner  and  Banks,  and  Sykes*s  divi- 
sion, upon  Boonsboro  to  carry  that  position. 
Couch  has  been  ordered  to  concentrate  nis  divi- 
sion and  join  you  as  rapidly  as  possible.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  whole  of  that  division  to  join, 
you  will  move  at  daybreak  in  the  morning  by 
Jefferson  and  Burkettsville  upon  the  road  to 
Rohrersville.  I  have  reliable  information  that 
the  mountain  pass  by  this  road  is  practicable  for 
artillery  and  wagons.  If  this  pass  is  not  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  in  force,  seize  it  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  debouch  upon  Rohrersville  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  or  destroy  Mo 
Law's  command.  If  you  find  this  pass  held  by 
the  enemy  in  large  force,  make  aU  your  disposi- 
tions for  the  attack  and  commence  it  about  half 
an  hour  after  you  hear  severe  firing  at  the  pass 
on  the  Hagerstown  Pike,  where  the  main  iKMiy 
will  attaok.  Having  guned  the  pass,  your  duty 
will  be  first  to  cut  off,  destroy,  or  capture  Mc- 
Laws's  command  and  relieve  Colonel  Mile&     l£ 
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jtm  efTeet  th!s,  yon  will  order  him  to  join  7011  at 
once  with  all  his  disposable  troops,  first  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  orer  the  Potomac,  if  not  alrcacfy 
done,  and,  leaving  a  sufiBcient  garrison  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  fi>i>m  passing  the  ford,  you  will 
then  return  b^  Rohrersville  on  the  direct  road 
to  Boonsboro,  if  the  main  oolamn  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  its  attack.  If  it  has  succeeded,  take 
the  road  to  Rohrersville,  to  Sharpsbargh  and 
Williamsport,  in  order  either  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  Hill  and  Longstreet  toward  the  Potomac, 
or  prevent  the  repaissage  of  Jackson.  My  gen- 
eral idei^  is  to  cut  the  enemy  in  two  and  beat  him 
in  detail.  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  explained 
my  intentions.  I  ask  of  you,  at  this  important 
moment,  all  your  intellect  and  the  utmost  activ- 
ity that  a  general  can  exercise. 

GSOROV  B.  McCLXLLAlf, 

Major-Gcneral  W.  B.  Tkamujs^ 

Com«%p<llng  SizUi  GMpiL 

Again  on  the  fourteenth,  I  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing: 

HSAPQOAKTBRS  ASMT  W  m  P6T0ICAC,       I 

iBioaiCK,  SeptcmlMr  14, 1868—8  r.x.  f 
Your  despatch  of  half-past  twelve  just  received 
Send  back  to  hurry  up  Couch.  Mass  your  troops 
and  carry  Burkettsviile  at  any  cost  We  shall 
have  strong  opposition  at  both  passes.  As  fast 
as  the  troops  come  up  I  will  hdd  a  userve  in 
readiness  to  support  you.  If  you  find  rae  enemy 
in  Yery  great  force  at  any  of  these  passes  let  me 
know  at  once,  and  amuse  them  as  best  you  can 
so  as  to  retain  them  there.  In  that  event  I  will 
probably  throw  the  mass  of  the  army  on  the  pass 
m  front  of  herei  If  I  carry  that,  it  will  dear  the 
way  for  you,  and  you  must  follow  the  enemy  as 
rapidly  as  possible.        Geo.  B.  McGlbllan, 

Uajor^tnenl  Oo^uModlag. 
Mi^or-General  Franklin. 

General  Franklin  pushed  his  corps  rapidly  for- 
ward toward  Crampton's  Pass,  and  at  about 
twelve  o^clock  on  the  fourteenth  arrived  at  Bur- 
kettsviile, immediately  in  rear  of  which  he  found 
the  enemy's  infantry  posted  in  force  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  with  artillery  in  strong  posi- 
tions to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  Pass.  Slo- 
cum*s  division  was  formed  upon  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  through  the  Gap,  and  Smithes  upon 
the  left  A  line  formed  of  Bartlett*s  andTorbett's 
brigades,  supported  by  Newton,  whose  activity 
was  oonspicaous,  advanced  steadily  upon  the 
enemy  at  a  chai^  on  the  right  The  enemy 
were  driven  from  Uieir  position  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  were  protected  by  a  stone 
wall,  steadily  forced  back  up  the  slope  until  they 
reached  the  position  of  their  battery  on  the  road, 
well  up  the  mountain.  There  they  made  a  stand. 
They  were,  however,  driven  back,  retiring  their 
artillery  in  echelon  until,  after  an  action  of  three 
hours,  the  crest  was  gained,  and  the  enemy 
hastily  fled  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  Brooks's  and  Irvin's 
brig^es,  of  Smith's  division,  formed  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  Slocum's  flank,  charged  up  the  moun- 
udn  In  the  same  steady  mannei*,  .driving  the 


enemy  befbre  them  until  the  crest  was  carried 
Four  hundred  prisoners  fVom  seventeen  different 
organifiations,  seven  hundred  stand  fit  arms,  one 
piece  of  artillery,  and  three  colors,  were  captured 
by  our  troops  in  this  brilliant  action.  It  was 
conducted  by  General  Frankfin  in  all  its  details. 
These  detuls  are  given  in  a  report  of  General 
Franklin,  herewith  submitted,  and  due  credit 
awarded  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men  engaged. 

The  loss  in  General  Franklin's  corps  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  killed,  four  hundred  a!nd  six- 
teen wounded,  and  two  missing.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  about  the  same.  The  enemy's  position 
was  such  that  our  artillery  could  not  be  used 
with  any  effect  The  close  of  the  action  found 
General  Franklin's  advance  in  Pleasant  Valley  oa 
the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Point  on  Marprland  Heights 
where  he  mieht,  on  the  same  night  or  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth,  have  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  parrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  luid  it 
not  been  previously  withdrawn  from  Maryland 
Heights,  and  within  six  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  the  following 
despatch  was  sent  to  General  Franklin : 


Gbhxral:  ^  • 


BouTAi,  Scptmbcr  15— 1 AJL  . 


The  Commanding  General  directs  diat  you  oc- 
cupy, with  your  command,  the  road  from  Rohrers- 
ville  to  Harper's  Ferry,  placing  a  sufficient  force 
at  Rohrersville  to  hold  that  position  in  case  it 
should  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  from  Boons- 
bora  Endeavor  to  open  communicatioQ  with- 
Colonel  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  attacking  and 
destrojring  such  of  the  enemy  as  you  ma^  find  in 
Pleasant  Valley.  Should  you  succeed  in  open- 
ing communication  with  Colonel  Miles,  direct 
him  to  join  you  with  his  whole  command,  with 
all  the  guns  and  public  property  that  ho  can 
carry  with  him.  The  remainder  of  the  guns  will 
be  spiked  or  destnyyed ;  the  rest  of  the  public 
property  will  also  be  destroyed.  Ton  wiH  then 
proceed  to  Boonsboro,  which  place  the  Com- 
manding General  intends  to  attack  to  morrow, 
and  join  the  main  body  of  the  arm  v  at  that  place ; 
should  vou  find,  however,  that  the  enemv  have 
retreated  from  Boonsboro  toward  Sharpsbutgh, 
vou  will  endeavor  to  fall  upon  him  ana  cut  off 
his  retreat 

By  command  of  Major-General  McClellan. . 

(j£OBOB  D.  RuooLxa, 

General  Fbanklxn. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  following  were  received 
fi'om  General  Franklin : 

At  m  POOT  or  Motmr  Plusast,  ) 

19  PLBAIAXT  Vaixst,  tbub  vilu  rsox  BoBSBunuB,  y 

Beptembtrl5— S.flOA.iL        ) 

General:  My  command  started,  at  daylight 
this  morning,  and  I  am  waiting  to  have  it  closed 
up  here.  General  Couch  arrived  about  ten 
o'clock  last  night  I  have  ordered  one  of  his 
brigades  and  one  battery  to  Rohrersville  or  to 
the  strongest  point  in  its  vicinity.  The  enemy 
is  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  about  two  miles  to 
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our  front,  one  brigade  in  eight  As  soon  m  I  am 
sure  tbftt  RohrersviUe  is  occupied  I  shall  move 
forward  to  attack  the  enemy.  This  may  be  two 
hours  from  now.  If  Harper's  Ferry  has  fallen—- 
and  the  cessation  of  firing  makes  me  fear  that  it 
has  —  it  is  my  opinion  that  I  should  be  strongly 
reenf(»>ced. 


W.  B.  PRAKKLnr, 
General  G.  B.  McClellam. 

8«ptember  10— It  i.ic. 

GxifSKAL :  I  have  received  your  despatch  by 
Captain«0*Keefe.  The  enemy  is  in  large  force 
in  my  front,  in  two  lines  of  battle  stretching 
•cross  the  vdley,  and  a  large  column  of  artillery 
and  infantry  on  the  right  of  the  valley  looking 
toward  Harper's  Ferry.  They  outnumber  me 
two  to  one.  It  will  of  course  not  answer  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  under  these  circumstances.  I 
shall  communicate  with  Bumside  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  mean  time  I  shall  wait  here  until 
I  learn  what  is  the  prospect  of  reenforcement  I 
have  not  the  force  to  justify  an  attack  on  the 
force  I  see  in  front  I  have  had  a  very  dose 
Tiew  of  it^  and  its  position  is  very  strong. 
RcMBpectfully,  W.  B.  Frankliv, 

^  MaJor-OeneimL 

General  G.  B.  McClellav,  Commanding. 

Colonel  Miles  surrendered  Harper's  Ferry  at 
eight  A.M.  on  the  fifteenth,  as  the  cessation  of  the 
firing  indicated,  and  General  Franklin  was  order- 
ed to  remain  where  he  was  to  watch  the  large 
force  in  front  of  him,  and  protect  our  left  and 
rear  unti(  this  night  of  the  sixteenth,  when  he 
was  orderid  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army 
at  Keedysville,  after  sending  Couch's  division  to 
Maryland  Heights.  While  the  events  which 
have  Just  been  described  were  taking  place  at 
Crampton's  Gap,  the  troops  of  the  centre  and 
right  wing,  which  had  united  at  Frederick  on  the 
thirteenth^  were  engaged  in  the  contest  for  the 
possession  of  Tumer^s  Gap. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  General 
Pleasanton  was  ordered  to  send  McReynolds's 
brigade  and  a  section  of  artillery  in  the  direction 
of  Gettysburgh,  and  Rush's  regiment  toward  Jef- 
ferson to  communicate  with  Franklin,  to  whom 
the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry  and  a  section  of 
artillery  had  previously  been  sent,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Middletown  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

After  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  all  the 
morning,  and  driving  them  from  several  strong 

£ositions,  he  reached  Turner's  Gap  of  the  South- 
[ountain  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  the  enemy 
in  force  and  apparently  determined  to  defend  the 
Pass.  He  sent  back  for  infantry  to  general 
Burnside,  who  had  been  directed  to  support 
him,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  rcconnoissance  of 
the  position. 

The  South-Mountain  is  at  this  point  about  one 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  its  general  direction 
is  from  north-east  to  south-west  The  national 
read  from  Frederick  to  Hagerstown  crosses  it 


n^rly  at  right  angles  through  Turner's  Gap,  i 
depression  which  is  some  four  hundred  feet  in 
depth. 

The  mountain  on  the  north  side  d  the  turn- 
pike is  divided  into  two  crests,  or  ridges,  bj  a 
narrow  valley,  which,  though  deep  at  the  pass, 
becomes  a  ^igbt  depression  at  about  a  mile  to  the 
north.  There  are  two  country  roads,  one  to  the 
right  of  the  turnpike  and  the  other  to  the  IcA, 
which  give  access  to  the  crests  overlookii^  the 
main  road.  The  one  on  the  left,  called  the  "Old 
Sharpsburgh  road,"  is  nearly  parallel  to  and  about 
h^  a  mile  distant  firom  the  turnpike,  until  it 
reaches  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  when  it  beods 
off  to  the  left.  The  other  road,  called  the  ''Old 
Hagerstown  road,"  passes  up  a  ravine  in  the 
mountains  about  a  mile  from  the  turnpike,  and 
bending  to  the  left  over  and  along  the  first  crest, 
enters  the  turnpike  at  the  Mountain  House,  near 
the  summit  of  the  pass. 

On  the  night  of  tiie  thirteenth,  the  positions  of 
the  different  corps  were  as  follows : 

Reno's  corps  at  Middletown,  except  Rodman's 
division  at  Frederidc 

Hooker's  corps  on  the  Monocacy,  two  miles  iron 
Frederick. 

Sumner's  corps  near  Frederick. 

Banks's  corps  near  Frederick. 

Sykes's  division  near  Frederick. 

Frankljy's  corps  at  BuckeystowiL 

Couch's  division  at  Licksville. 

The  orders  from  headquarters  for  the  march  on 
the  fourteenth  were  as  follows : 

Thirteenth,  half-past  eleven  p.m. —  Hooker  to 
march  at  daylight  to  Middletown. 

Thirteenth,  half-past  eleven  P.M. — Sykcstomore 
at  six  A.X.  alter  Hooker,  on  the  Middletown  and 
Hagerstown  road. 

Fourteenth,  one  A.M. — ^Artillery  reserve  to  fol- 
low Sykes  closely. 

Thirteenth,  forty-five  minutes  past  eig^t  F.U.— 
Turner  to  move  at  seven  a.m. 

Fourteenth,  nine  a.m.— Sumner  ordered  to  take 
the  Shookstown  road  to  Middletown. 

Thirteenth,  forty-five  minutes  past  six  p.k--^ 
Couch  ordered  to  move  to  Jefferson  with  hii 
whole  division. 

On  the  fourteenth.  General  Pleasanton  contin- 
ued his  recon  noissance.  G  ibson's  battery  and  af- 
terward Benjamin's  battery  (of  Reno's  corps)  wew 
placed  on  high  ground  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike, 
and  obtained  a  direct  fire  on  the  enemy's  positioo 
in  the  gap. 

General  Cox's  division,  which  had  been  orde^ 
ed  up  to  support  General  Pleasanton.  left  its 
bivouac,  near  Middletown,  at  six  A.1L  The  First 
brigade  reached  the  sccile  of  action  about  nine 
A.M.,  and  was  sent  up  the  old  Sharpsburgh  road 
by  General  Pleasanton  to  feel  the  enemy  and  as- 
certain if  he  held  the  crest  on  that  side  in  strong 
force.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  the  case;  and 
General  Cox  having  arrived  with  the  other  bri- 
gade, and  information  having  been  received  from 
General  Reno  that  the  column  would  be  support* 
ed  by  the  whole  corps,  the  division  was  ordered 
to  assault  the  position.     Two  twen^-pouodtf 
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Parroits  of  Simmons's  battery  and  two  sections  of 
McMuUan's  battery  were  left  in  the  rear  in  posi- 
tion  near  the  turnpike,  where  they  did  good  ser- 
vice  during  the  day  a^nst  the  enemy's  batteries 
in  the  gap.  Colonel  Scammon's  bri^ide  was  de- 
ployed, and,  well  covered  by  skirmishers,  moved 
up  the  slope  to  the  left  of  the  road  with  the  ob- 
ject of  turning  the  enemy's  right,  if  possible.  It 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  crest  and  establishing 
itself  there,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  posted  behind  stone  walls  and 
in  the  edges  of  timber,  and  the  fire  of  a  battery 
which  poured  in  canister  and  case-shpt  on  the 
regiment  on  the  right  of  the  brigade^  Colonel 
Crooke's  brigade  marched  in  columns  at  support- 
ing distance.  A  section  of  McMullan*8  battery, 
.  under  Lieutenaitat  Croome,  (killed  while  servmg 
one  of  his  guns,)  was  Inoved  up  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  ojjened  with  canister  at  very,  short 
range  on  the  enemy's  infantry,  by  whom  (after 
having  done  considerable  execution)  it  was  soon 
silenced  and  fenced  to  withdraw. 

One  regiment  of  Crooke^s  brigade  was  now  de- 
ployed on  Scammon's  left,  and  the  other  two  in 
his  rear,  and  they  several  times  entered  the  first 
line  and  relieved  the  regiments  in  front  of  them 
when  hard  pressed.  A  section  of  Sumner's  bat- 
tery was  brought  up  and  placed  in  the  open  space 
in  the  woods,  where  it  did  good  service  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  enemy  several  times  attempted  to  retake 
the  crest,  advancing  with  boldness,  but  were  each 
time  repulsed.  They  then  withdrew  their  battery 
to  a  point  more  to  the  right,  and  formed  columns 
on  both  our  flanks.  It  was  now  about  noon,  and 
a  lull  occurred  in  the  contest  which  lasted  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  rest  of  the  corps  was 
coming  up.  General  Wilcox's  division  was  the 
first  to  arrive.  When  he  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  General  Cox  advised  him  to  consult 
General  Pleasanton  as  to  a  position.  The  latter 
indicated  that  on  the  right,  afterward  taken  up  by 
General  Hooker.  General  Wilcox  was  in  the  act 
of  moving  to  occupy  this  ground,  when  he  received 
an  order  from  General  Reno  to  move  up  the  old 
Sharpsbuigh  road  and  take  a  position  to  its  right, 
overlooking  the  turnpike.  Two  regiments  were 
detached  to  support  General  Cox,  at  his  request. 
One  section  of  Cook's  battery  was  placed  in  po- 
sition near  tiie  turn  of  the  road,  (on  the  crest,) 
and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy's  batteries  across 
the  gap.  The  division  was  proceeding  to  deploy 
to  the  nght  of  the  road,  when  the  enemy  sudden- 
ly opened  (at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards)  with 
a  battery  which  enfiladed  the  road  at  this  point, 
drove  otf  Cook's  cannoneers  with  their  limbers, 
and  caused  a  temporary  panic,  in  which  the  guns 
were  nearlv  lost  But  *the  Seventy-ninth  New- 
York  and  ^venteenth  Michiii;an  promptly  rallied, 
changed  firont  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  moved  out 
to  protect  the  guns  with  which  Captain  Cook  had 
remained.  Order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  di- 
vision formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  Cox,  and  was 
kept  concealed  as  much  as  possible  under  the  hill- 
side until  the  whole  line  advanced.  It  was  exposed 
not  only  to  the  fire  of  the  battery  in  front,  but 


also  to  that  of  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  turnpike,  and  lost  heavily. 

Shortly  before  this  time  Generals  Bumside  and 
Reno  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and 
the  former  directed  the  latter  to  move  up  the  di- 
visions of  Generals  Sturgis  and  Rodman  to  the 
crest  held  by  Cox  and  Wilcox,  and  to  move  upon 
the  enemy's  position  with  his  whole  force  as  soon 
as  he  was  informed  that  General  Hooker  (who 
had  just  been  directed  to  attack  on  the  right)  was 
well  advanced  up  the  mountain. 

General  Reno  then  went  to  the  front  and  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  affairs,  the  positions  hav- 
ing been  explained  to  him  by  General  Pleasanton. 
Shortly  before  this  time  I  arrived  at  the  point  oc- 
cupied by  General  Bumside,  and  my  headquar- 
ters were  located  there  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
action.  (General  Sturgis  had  left  his  camp  at  one 
P.M.,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  about  half- 
past  three  p.  v.  Clark's  battery,  of  his  division, 
was  sent  to  assist  Cox's  left,  by  order  of  General 
Reno,  and  two  n^iments  (Second  Maryland  and 
Sixth  New-Hampshire)  were  detached  by  General 
Reno  and  sent  forward  a  short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  turnpike.  His  division  was  formed  in 
tear  of  Wilcox  s,  and  Rodman's  division  was  di- 
vided ;  Colonel  Fairchilds's  brigade  being  placed 
on  the  extreme  left,  and  Colonel  Harland's^  under 
General  Rodman's  personal  supervision,  on  the 
right 

My  order  to  move  the  whole  line  forward  and 
take  or  silence  the  enemy's  batteries  in  front  was 
executed  with  enthusiasm.  The  enemy  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  charging  our  advancing  lines 
with  fierceness,  but  they  were  everywhere  routed 
and  fled. 

Our  chief  loss  was  in  lYiiooz's  division.  The 
enemy's  battery  was  found  to  be  across  a  gorge 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  infantry ;  but  its  po- 
sition was  made  untenable,  and  it  was  hastily  re- 
moved and  not  again  put  in  position  near  us.  But 
the  batteries  across  the  gap  still  kept  up  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shelL 

General  Wilcox  praises  very  highly  the  conduct 
of  the  Seventeenth  Michigan  in  this  advance — ^a 
regiment  which  had  been  organized  scarcely  a 
month,  but  which  charged  the  advancing  enemy 
in  flank  in  a  manner  worthy  of  veteran  troops  ; 
and  also  that  of  the  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania, 
which  bravely  met  them  in  front 

Cook's  battery  now  redpened  fire.  Sturgis's 
division  was  moved  to  the  front  of  Wilcox's,  oc- 
cupying the  new  ground  gained  on  the  further 
side  of  the  slope,  and  his  artillery  opened  on  the 
batteries  across  the  gap.  The  enemy  made  an 
effort  to  turn  our  left  about  dark,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  Fairchilds's  brigade  and  Clark's  battery. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  enemy  made  an- 
other effort  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  attacking 
along  Sturgis's  front  and  part  of  Cox's.  A  lively 
fire  was  kept  up  until  nearly  nine  o'clock,  several 
charges  being  made  by  the  enemy  and  repulsed 
with  slaughter,  and  we  finally  occupied  the  high* 
est  part  of  the  mountiun. 

General  Reno  was  killed  just  before  sunset, 
while  Eoaking  a  reconnoissance  to  the  firont,  and 
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the  eommand  of  the  corps  deyolyed  upon  Gen- 
eral- Oox.  In  General  Reno  the  nation  lost  one 
of  its  best  general  officers.  He  was  a  skilful 
soldier,  a  brave  and  honest  man. 

There  was  no  firing  after  ten  oVlodt,  and  the 
troops  slept  on  their  arms  readj  to  renew  the 
fight  at  daylight ;  but  the  enemy  quietly  retired 
from  our  front  during  the  night,  aband<ming  their 
wounded;  and  leaving  their  dead  in  large  numbers 
scattered  over  the  field.  While  these  operations 
were  progressing  on  the  left  of  the  main  column, 
the  right  under  General  Hooker  w«s  actively  en- 
gaged. His  corps  left  the  Monocacy  early  in  the 
morning,  and  its  advance  reached  the  Catoctin 
Creek  about  one  p.x.  General  Hooker  then  went 
forward  to  examine  the  ground. 

At  about  one  o^clock  General  Meade's  division 
was  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  fitvor  of  Reno. 
The  following  is  the  order  sent : 

SsptenilwF  14—1  P.JiL 

General  :  General  Reno  requests  that  a  divi- 
sion of  yours  may  move  up  on  the  right  (north) 
of  the  main  road.  General  McClellan  desires 
you  to  comply  with  this  request^  holding  your 
whole  corps  in  readiness  to  support  the  move- 
ment, and  taking  charge  of  it  yourself 

Sumner's  and  Banks's  corps  have  commenced 
arriving.  Let  General  McGlellan  be  infbrmed  as 
soon  as  you  commence  your  movement 

George  D.  Ruooles, 

Oolond,  Asststont  Ai^utanVGeiien!,  and  Ald-de-Ciunp. 

Hajor-General  Hoorer. 

Meade's  division  left  CatocUn  Greek  about  two 
o'clock,  and  turned  off  to  the  right  fit>m  the  main 
road  on  the  old  Hagerstown  road  to  Mount  Tabor 
church,  where  General  Hooker  was,  and  deploy- 
ed a  short  distance  in  advance,  its  right  resting 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  firom  the  turnpike.  The 
enemy  fired  a  few  shots  from  a  battery  on  the 
mountain  side,^  but  did  no  considerable  damage. 
Cooper's  battery  B,  First  Pennsylvania  artillery, 
was  placed  in  position  on  high  ground  at  about 
half-past  three  o'dock,  and  fired  at  the  enemy  on 
the  slope,  but  soon  ceased  by  order  of  General 
Hooker,  and  the  position  of  our  lines  prevented 
any  further  use  of  artillery  by  us  on  this  part  of 
the  field.  The  First  Massachusetts  cavalry  was 
sent  up  the  valley  to  the  right  to  observe  the 
movements,  if  anpr,  of  the  enemy  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  one  regunent  of  Meade's  division  was 
posted  to  watch  the  road  coming  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  other  divisions  w^re  deployed  as  they 
came  up,  General  Hatch's  on  the  left,  and  Gen- 
eral Ricketts's,  which  arrived  at  five  p.m.,  in  the 
rear.  General  Gibbon's  brigade  was  detached 
from  Hatch's  division  by  General  Bumside,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  on  the 
enemy's  centre,  up  the  main  road,  as  soon  as  the 
movements  on  the  right  and  left  had  suffidently 
progressed.  The  First  Pennsylvania  Rifles  c^ 
General  Seymour's  brigade  were  sent  forward  as 
skirmishers  to  feel  the  enemy,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  was  in  force.  Meade  was  then  directed 
^o  advance  his  division  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
AC  aa  to  outflank  them  if  possible,  and  then  to 


move  forward  and  attack,  while  Hatch  wis  di« 
rected  to  take  with  his  division  the  crest  on  the 
left  of  the  old  Hagerstown  road,  Ridkette's  diTi- 
sion  being  held  in  reserve.  S^n^ouf^s  brigade 
was  sent  up  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  on  tiie  right 
of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  road  rans ;  ind 
then  moved  along  the  summit  panllel  to  the 
road,  while  Colonel  Gallagher's  and  Colonel 
MagHton's  brigades  movod  m  the  same  diredioD 
along  the  slope  and  in  the  ravine. 

The  ground  was  of  the  most  difficult  character 
for  the  movement  of  troops,  the  hillsde  being 
very  steep  and  rocky,  and  obstructed  by  stooe 
wails  and  timber.  The  enemy  was  rerj  soon 
encountered,  and  in  a  short  time  the  actioo  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  front  of  the  divi- 
sion. The  line  advanced  steadil]^  up  the  mounts 
ain  side,  where  (he  enemr  was  posted  behind 
trees  and  rocks,  from  which  he  was  guduallj 
dislodged.  During  this  advance  Golooel  Gal- 
lagher, commanding  Third  brigade,  was  severe!/ 
wounded ;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Robert  Anderson. 

General  Meade  having  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  were  attempting  to  outflank  him  oo 
his  right,  applied  to  General  HoidLer  for  reen- 
forcemeats.  General  Dnryea's  brigade  of  Ride- 
etts's  division  was  ordered  np,  but  it  did  not 
arrive  untfl  the  dose  of  the  aotioo.  It  was  adr 
vanced  on  Sevmour*s  left,  but  only  one  regiment 
could  open  ore  before  the  enemy  retired  and 
dariiness  intervened. 

General  Meade  speaks  highly  of  General  Sey 
mour's  skill  in  handling  his  brigade  on  the  ex 
treme  right,  securing  by  his  manoeuvres  the  great 
object  of  the  movement,  the  outflanking  of  the 
enemy. 

While  General  Meade  was  gallantly  driring; 
the  enemy  on  the  right,  General  Hatch's  dirisioo 
was  engaged  in  a  severe  contest  for  the  possea* 
sion  of  the  crest  on  the  left  of  the  ravine;  it 
moved  up  the  mountain  in  the  following  order: 
two  regiments  of  General  Patrick's  brigade  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers,  with  the  other  two  re^- 
ments  of  the  same  brigade  supportii^  them. 
Colonel  Phelps's  brigade  in  line  of  battalions  in 
mass  at  deploying  distance,  Gre&eral  DouUeday's 
brigade  in  the  same  order  brincing  up  the  rear. 
The  Twenty-first  New-York  having  gone  straight 
up  the  slope  instead  of  around  to  the  right)  as 
directed,  the  Second  United  States  sharpshooters 
was  sent  out  in  its  pUoe.  Phelps's  and  DouU^ 
day's  bri^ules  were  deployed  in  turn  as  they 
reached  tne  woods,  which  began  about  half  up 
the  mountain.  General  Patrick  with  his  skir- 
mishers soon  drew  the  fire  of  the  eneiny,  and 
found  him  strongly  posted  behind  a  fence  which 
bounded  the  deao^  space  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  having  on  his  front  the  woods  throogli 
which  our  line  was  advancing,  and  in  bis  retf 
a  oom-field  full  of  rocky  ledges,  which  afforded 
good  cover  to  fall  back  to  if  dislodged. 

Phelps's  brigade  galhintly  advanced,  under  a 
hot  fire,  to  dose  quarters,  and  after  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  heavy  firing  on  both  sides  (in  which 
General  Hatch  was  wounded  while  uiging  oa  his 
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men)  the  fence  was  carried  by  a  diarge,  and  our 
line  advanced  a  few  yards  beyond  it,  somewhat 
ihtltered  by  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

Doubleday's  brigade,  now  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hoffman,  (Colonel  Wain- 
wright  havine  been  wounded,)  relieved  Phelps, 
ana  continued  firing  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  the 
enemy  behind  ledges  of  rocks,  some  thirty  or  forty 
paces  in  our  fh>nt,  making  a  stubborn  resistance, 
and  attempting  to  charge  on  the  least  cessation 
of  our  fire.     About  dusk  Colonel  Christian's  bri- 

Side  of  R]ckett8*s  division  came  up  and  relieved 
oubledav's  brigade,  which  fell  back  into  line 
behind  Phelps's.  Christian's  bri^de  continued 
the  action  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  when  the 
enemy  retired,  after  having  made  an  attempt  to 
flank  us  on  the  left  which  was  repulsed  by  the 
Seventy-fifth  New-iork  and  Seventh  Indiana. 

The  remaining  brigade  of  Ricketts's  division 
(General  Hartsun^s)  was  moved  up  in  the  centre, 
and  connected  Meade's  left  with  Doubleday's 
right  We  tiow  had  possession  of  the  summit 
of  the  first  ridge  which  commanded  the  turnpike 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  hold  their  positions  until  further 
orders,  and  slept  on  their  arms.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  General  Gibbon,  with  his  brigade  and 
one  section  of  Gibbon's  battery,  (B,  Fourth  ar- 
tillery,) was  ordered  to  move  up  the  main  road 
On  the  enemy's  centre.  He  advanced  a  regiment 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  preceded  by  skirmishers, 
and  followed  by  the  other  two  regiments  in 
double  column ;  the  artillery  moving  on  the  road 
until  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns^  which 
were  firing  on  the  column  from  the  gor|^. 

The  bngade  advanced  steadily,  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  positions  in  the  woods  and  be- 
hind stone  walls,  until  they  readied  a  point  well 
tip  toward  the  top  of  the  pass,  when  the  enemy, 
having  been  reenforced  by  three  regiroentis, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  front  and  on  both 
flanks.  The  fight  continued  until  nine  o'clock, 
the  enemy  being  entirely  repulsed ;  and  the  bri- 
gade, after  having  suffered  severely,  and  having 
expended  all  its  ammunition,  including  even  the 
(Cartridges  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  continued 
to  hold  the  ground  it  had  so  gallantly  won  until 
twelve  o^lock,  when  it  was  relieved  b^  General 
Gorman's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division,  Sum- 
ner's corps,  (except  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  which 
remained  on  the  field  all  nights  General  Gib- 
bon, in  this  delicate  movement,  handled  his  bri- 
gade with  as  much  precision  and  coolness  as  if 
upon  parade,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  could 
not  be  excelled. 

The  Second  corps  (Sumner's)  and  the  Twelfth 
corps  (Williams's)  reached  their  final  positions 
shortly  after  dark.  General  Richardson's  divi- 
sion was  placed  near  Mount  Tabor  church,  in  a 
position  to  support  our  right,  if  necessary ;  the 
Twelfth  corps  and  Sedgwick's  division  bivouack- 
ed around  Bolivar,  in  a  position  to  support  our 
centre  and  left 

General  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  and  the 
artilery  reserve  halted  for  the  night  at  (fiddle- 
town.   .Thufl|  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  the 


whole  army  was  ttoassod  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
field  of  battle,  in  readiness  to  renew  tne  action 
the  next  day,  or  to  move  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my. At  daylight  our  skirmishers  were  advanc- 
ed, and  it  was  found  that  he  had  retreated  dur- 
ing the  night,  leaving  his  dead  on  the  field,  and 
his  wounded  uncared  for. 

About  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken  by  us  during  the  battle,  and  the  los^ 
to  the  enemy  in  killed  was  much  greater  than  our 
own,  and,  probably,  also  in  woudded.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  force  opposed  to  us  on  Tumer^s 
Gap  consisted  of  D.  H.  tiiU's  corps,  (fifteen  thou- 
sand,) and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Long- 
street's,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Jackson's,  pro« 
bably  some  thirty  thousand  in  all. 

We  went  into  action  with  about  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  our  losses  amounted  to  one  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  and  sixtv-eight  aggregate 
(three  hundred  and  twelve  killed,  one  thousana 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  wounded,  and  twen- 
ty-twq  missing.^ 

On  the  next  aay  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 

following  very  kind  despatch  from  His  Excellency 

the  {'resident : 

Wab  DoABTipnnv  WAsnorsiov,     I 
September,  IS,  1S«i— 2.45  tJL  f 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  received.  God  bfesi 
you,  and  all  with  yoU;  destroy  the  rebel  army  if 
possible.  A.  Lnraoui. 

Major-General  McClellan. 
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On  the  night  of  the  battle  of  South-Mountain, 
orders  were  siven  to  the  corps  commanders  to 
press  forward  the  pickets  i^  early  dawn.  This 
advance  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enem^  had  lefk 
bis  positions,  and  an  immediate  pursmt  was  or- 
dered: the  cavalry,  under  Genend  Pleasanton, 
and  the  three  corps  under  Generals  Sumner^ 
Hooker,  and  Mansfield,  (the  latter  of  whom  had 
arrined  that  morning  and  assumed  command  of 
the  Twelfth,  Williams's  corps,)  by  the  national 
turnpike  and  Boonsboro ;  the  corps  of  Generals 
Buruoide  and  Porter  (the  latter  command  at  that 
time  consisting  of  but  one  weak  division,  Sykes's) 
by  the  old  Sharpsburgh  road,  and  General  Frank* 
lin  to  move  into  Pleasant  Valley,  occupy  ^hrera- 
ville  by  a  detachment,  and  endeavor  to  reliove 
Harper's  Ferry. 

Generals  Bumside  and  Porter,  upon  reaching 
the  road  firom  Boonsboro  to  Rohrersville  to  reen- 
force  Franklin,  or  to  move  on  Sharpsbui^  ao* 
cordinffto  circumstances. 

Franklin  moved  toward  Brownsville  and  found 
there  a  force  of  the  enemy,  much  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  own,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion to  receive  him.  At  this  time  the  cessation 
of  firing  at  Harper's  Ferry  indicated  the  sur- 
render of  that  place. 

The  cavalry  overtook  the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
Boonsboro,  made  a  daring  charge,  killing  aifd 
wounding  a  number,  and  capturing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners  and  two  ^ns. 

General  Richardson's  division  of.  the  Second 
corps  pressing  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy 
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rigor,  passed  Boonsboro  and  Keedysrille,  and 
oame  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  occupy- 
ing in  large  force  a  strong  position  a  few  miles  be- 
yond the  latter  place. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  engage  the  enemy  during 
the  fifteenth.  Accordingly,  instructions  were 
given  that  if  the  enemy  were  overtaken  on  the 
march  they  should  be  attacked  at  once ;  if  found 
in  heavy  mrce  and  in  position,  the  corps  in  ad- 
vance should  be  placed  in  position  for  attack,  and 
ai^ait  my  arrival  On  reaching  the  advanced  posi- 
tion of  our  troops,  I  found  but  two  divisions, 
Richardson's  and  Sykes's,  in  position ;  the  other 
troops  were  halted  in  the  road ;  the  head  of  the 
eolumn  some  distance  in  rear  of  Richardson. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the 
heights,  on  the  west  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  dis- 
playing a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with 
numerous  batteries  of  artillery,  which  opened  on 
our  columns  as  they  appeared  in  sight  on  the 
Keedysville  road  and  Sharpsburgh  turnpike,  which 
fire  was  returned  by  Captain  TidbalFs  light  bat- 
tery, Second  United  States  artillery,  and  Pettit's 
battery.  First  New-York  artillery. 

The  division  of  General  Richardson,  following 
dose  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  foe,  halted  and 
deployed  near  Antietam  River,  on  the  right  of  the 
SharpsbuTgh  road.  General  Sykes,  leading  on  the 
division  of  regulars  on  the  old  Sharpsburgh  road, 
came  up  and  deployed  to  the  left  of  Genend  Rich- 
ardson, on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Antietam  Creek,  in  this  vicinity,  is  crossed  by 
four  stone  bridge8---4he  upper  one  on  the  Keedys- 
ville  and  Willhimsport  road ;  the  second  on  the 
Keedysville  and  Sharpsburgh  turnpike,  some  two 
and  a  half  mOes  below ;  the  third  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  second,  on  the  Rohrersville  and  Sharps- 
burgh road ;  and  the  fourth  near  the  mouth  of  An- 
tietam CrecdE,  on  the  road  leading  from  Harper^s 
Fernr  to  Sharpsburgh,  some  three  miles  below  the 
third.  The  stream  is  sluggish,  with  few  and  diffi- 
cult fords.  After  a  rapid  examination  of  the  posi- 
tion, I  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack  that 
day,  and  at  once  directed  the  placing  of  the  bat- 
teries in  position  in  the  centre,  and  indicated  the 
bivouacs  for  the  different  corps,  massing  them 
near  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Sharpsburgh  turn- 
pike. The  corps  were  not  all  in  their  positions 
until  the  nert  morning  after  sunrise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  changed  the  position 
^  his  batteries.  The  masses  of  his  troops,  how- 
ever, were  still  concealed  behind  the  opposite 
heights.  Their  left  and  centre  were  upon  and  in 
front  of  the  Sharusburgh  and  Hagerstown  turn- 
pike, hidden  by  woods  and  irregularities  of  the 
ground;  ^their  extreme  left  resting  upon  a  wooded 
eminence  near  the  cross-roads  to  the  north  of  J. 
Miller's  farm ;  their  left  resting  upon  the  Poto- 
mac. Their  line  extended  south,  the  right  rest- 
ing upon  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Sharpsburgh, 
n^ar  Shaveley's  farm. 

The  bridge  over  the  Antietam,  described  as  No. 
8,  near  this  point,  was  strongly  covered  by 
riflemen  protected  by  rifle-pits,  stone  fences,  etc., 
and  enfiladed  by  artillery.    The  ground  in  front 


of  this  line  consisted  of  undulating  hill%  their 
crests  in  turn  commanded  by  others  m  their  rear. 
On  all  favorable  points  the  enemy's  artillery  was 
posted  and  their  reserves  hidden  from  view  by  the 
nills,  on  which  their  line  of  battie  was  fonned, 
could  manoeuvre  unobserved  by  our  army,  and 
fh>m  the  shortness  of*  their  line  oould  rapidly  re- 
enforce  any  point  threatened  by  our  attacL  Their 
position,  stretching  across  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Potomac  and  Antietam,  their  flanks  and  roar 
protected  by  these  streams,  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est to  be  found  in  this  region  of  country,  whi<^ 
is  well  adapted  to  defensive  warfare. 

On  the  right,  near  Keedysville,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sharpsburgh  turnpike,  were  Sumner's  and 
Hooker's  corps.  In  advance^  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  and  near  the  Antietam  Rif  er.  General 
Richardson's  division  of  General  Sumner^s  corps 
was  posted.  General  Sykes's  division  of  Genml 
Porter's  corps  was  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike 
and  in  line  with  General  Richardson,  protecting 
the  bridge  No.  2,  over  the  Antietam.  The  left 
of  the  line,  opposite  to  and  some  distance  fnHs 
bridge  No.  8,  was  occupied  by  General  Bum- 
side's  corps. 

Before  giving  General  Hooker  his  orders  to 
make  the  movement  which  will  presently  be  de- 
scribed, I  rode  to  the  left  of  the  line  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  troops  were  properly  posted  there 
to  secure  our  left  flank  from  any  attack  made 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Antietam,  as  well  as 
to  enable  us  to  carry  bridge  No.  3. 

I  found  It  necessary  to  make  considerable 
changes  in  the  position  of  General  Bumside*i 
corps,  and  directed  him  to  advance  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge, 
and  to  reconnoitre  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
carefuUy.  In  front  of  Generals  Sumner's  and 
Hooker's  corps,  near  Reedsyville,  and  on  the 
ridge  of  the  first  line  of  hills  overlooking  the 
Antietam,  and  between  the  turnpike  and  Fry*8 
house  on  the  right  of  the  road,  were  placed  Cap- 
tain Taft's,  Languor's,  Yon  Kleiz^'S,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Weaver's  batteries  of  twenty-pounder 
Parrott  guns.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the 
rear  and  right  of  bridge  No.  8,  Captain  Weed's 
three-inch  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin's  twenty- 
pounder  batteries.  General  Franklin's  ^rps  and 
General  Couch's  division  held  a  position  in  Pleu»> 
ant  Valley  in  front  of  Brownsville,  with  a  stroi^ 
force  of  the  enemy  in  their  front  General  Mo- 
rell's  division  of  Porter's  corps  was  en  routs  from 
Boonsboro,  and  General  Humphrey's  diviaon 
of  new  troops  en  route  from  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. About  daylight  on  the  sixteenth  the  ene- 
my opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on  our  guns 
in  position,  which  was  promptiy  returned ;  their 
fire  was  silenced  for  the  time,  but  was  fineqaently 
renewed  during  the  day.  In  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  morning,  Major  Amdt,  commanding  First 
battalion  First  New-Tork  artniery,  was  mortallj 
wounded  while  directing  the  operations  of  hii 
batteries. 

It  was  afternoon  before  I  could  move  the  troops 
to  their  positions  for  attack,  being  compelled  to 
spend  the  morning  in  reconnoitring  the  new  po* 
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Bition  taken  up  by  the  enemy,  examining  the 

ground,  finding  fords,  clearing  the  approaches,  and 
urrying  up  the  ammunition  and  supply  trains, 
whicSi  had  been  delayed  by  the  rapid  march  of 
the  troops  over  the  few  practicable  approaches 
from  Frederick.  These  had  been  crowded  by 
the  masses  of  infantry,  'cavalry,  and  artillery 
pressing  on  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  ene- 
my before  he  could  form  to  resist  an  attack. 
Many  of  tlie  troops  were  out  of  rations  on  the 
previous  day,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  ammuni- 
tion had  been  expended  la  the  severe  action  of 
the  fourteenth. 

My  plan  for  the  impending  general  engagement 
was  to  attack  the  enemy*s  left  with  the  corps  of 
Hooker  and  Mansfield,  supported  by  Sumner's, 
and  if  necessary  by  Franklin's ;  and,  as  soon  as 
matters  looked  favorably  there,  to  move  the  corps 
of  Bumside  against  the  enemy's  extreme  right, 
upon  the  ridge  running  to  the  south  and  rear  of 
Sharpsburgh,  and  having  carried  their  position, 
to  press  along  the  crest  toward  our  right ;  and 
whenevei^  either  of  these  flank  movements  should 
be  successful,  to  advance  our  centre  with  all  the 
forces  then  disposable. 

About  two  P.M.  General  Hooker,  with  his  corps; 
consisting  of  General  Ricketts's,  Meade's,  and 
Doubleday's  divisions,  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Antietam  at  a  ford,  and  at  bridge  Na  1,  a  short 
distance  above*  to  attack  and,  if  possible,  turn 
the  enemy's  left  General  Sumner  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  corps  of  General  -Mansfield  (the 
Twelfth)  during  the  night,  and  hold  his  own  (the 
Second)  corps  ready  to  cross  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's 
left  a  sharp  contest,  commenced  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania reserves,  the  aavance  of  General  Hook- 
er's corps,  near  the  house  of  D.  Miller.  The 
enemy  were  driven  fromHhe  strip  of  woods  where 
he  was  first  met  The  firing  lasted  until  after 
dark,  when  General  Hooker's  corps  refited  on 
their  arms  on  ground  won  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  night  General  Mansfield's  corps, 
consisting  of  Generals  Williams's  and  Green's 
divisions,  crossed  the  Antietam  at  th^  same  ford 
and  bridge  that  General  Hooker's  troops  had 
passed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  farm  of  J.  Pofien- 
berger,  abput  a  mile  in  ifBX  of  General  Hooker's 
position.  At  daylight  on  the  seventeenth,  the 
action  was  commenced  by  the  skirmishers  ojf  the 
Pennsylvania  reserves.  The  whole  of  General 
Hookers  corps  was  soon  engaged,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  first 
line  of  woods  into  a  second  line  of  woods  beyond, 
which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  and  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  Sharpsburgh  and  Hagerstown  turn- 
pike. 

This  contest  was  obstinate,  and  as  the  troops 
advanced  the  opposition  became  more  determined 
and  the  number  of  the  enemy  greater.  General 
Hooker  then  ordered  up  the  corps  of  General 
Mansfield,  which  moved  promptly  toward  the 
Hcene  of  action. 

The  First  division.  General  Williams's,  was  de- 
ployed to  the  right  on  approachmg  the  enemy ; 
Qenoral  Crawlbrd's  brigade  on  the  right|  its  right 


resting  on  the  Hagerstown  turnpike ;  on  his  left 
General  Gordon's  brigade.  The  Second  division. 
General  Green's,  joining  the  left  of  GJordon's,  ex- 
tended as  &r  as  the  burned  buildings  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  white  church  on  the  turnpike. 
During  the  deployment,  that  gallant  veteran  Gen- 
eral Mansfield  tell  mortaUy  wounded,  while  ex« 
amining  the  ground  in  front  of  his  troops.  Gen- 
end  Hartsu^  of  Hooker's  corps,  -was  severely 
wounded,  while  bravely  pressing  forward  bui 
troops,  and  was  taken  from  the  field. 

The  command  of  the  Twelfth  corps  fell  upon 
General  Williams.  Five  regiments  of  First  divi- 
sion of  this  corps  were  new  troops.  One  brigade 
of  the  Second  oivision  was  sent  to  support  Gen- 
eral Doubleday. 

The  One  Hundred  and'  Twenty-fourth  Penn* 
sylvania  volunteers  were  pushed  across  the  turn* 
pike  into  the  woods  beyond  J.  Miller's  house, 
with  ordero  to  hold  the  position  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  line  of  battle  of  this  corps  was  formed, 
and  it  became  engaged  about  seven  a.x.,  the  at- 
tack being  opened  by  Knapp's,  (Pennsylvania,) 
Gothran's,  (New-Tork,)  and  Hampton's  (Pitts- 
burgh) batteries.  To  meet  this  attack  the  ene- 
my had  pushed  a  strong  column  of  troops  into 
the  open  fields  in  front  of  the  turnpike,  while  he 
occupied  the  woods  on  the  west  of  the  tnmpiko 
in  strong  force.  The'  woods  (as  was  found  by 
subsequent  observation)  were  traversed  by  out- 
cropping ledges  of  rock.  Several  hundred  yards 
to  the  right  and  rear  was  a  hill  which  command- 
ed the  debouche  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  fields 
between  was  a  long  line  of  stone  fences,  contin- 
ued by  breastworks  of  rails,  which  covered  the 
enemy's  infantry  from  our  musketrr.  The  same 
woods  formed  a  screen  behind  which  his  move- 
ments were  concealed,  and  his  batteries  on  the 
hill  and  the  rifle-works  covered  from  die  fire  of 
our  artillery  in  front 

For  abiout  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with  va- 
ried success,  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  drive  our 
troops  into  the  second  line  of  wooc^  and  oun  in 
turn  to  get  possession  of  the  line  in  front 
*  Our  troops  ultimately  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
enemy  back  into  the  woods  near  the  turnpike, 
General  Green  with  his  two  brigades  crossing 
into  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  Dunker  Church. 
During  this  conflict  General  Oawford,  command- 
ing First  division  alter  General  Williams  took 
command  of  the  corps,  was  wounded  and  left  the 
field. 

General  Green  being  much  exposed  and  apply- 
ing for  reenforoements,  the  Thirteenth  New-Jer- 
sey, Twenty-seventh  Indiana,  and  the  Third  Ma- 
ryland were  sent  to  his  support,  with  a  section 
of  Knapp's  battery. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  A.ic.  General  Sedgwick's 
division  of  General  Sumner's  corps  arrived.  Cross- 
ing the  ford  previously  mentioned,  this  division 
marched  in  three  columns  to  the  support  of  the 
attack  on  the  enemy's  left.  On  nearing  the  scene 
of  action  the  columns  were  halted,  faced  to  the 
front,  and  established  by  General  Sumner  in 
three  parallel  lines  by  hri^e,  facing  toward  the 
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9oath  and  west;  General  Gonnan*8  brigade  in 
fronts  General  Dana's  seoond,  and  General  How« 
aid's  third,  srith  a  distance  between  the  lines  of 
some  seventy  paces.  The  division  was  then  put 
in  motion  and  moved  upon  the  field  of  battle,  un- 
der fire  from  the  enemy's  concealed  batteries  on 
the  hill  beyond  the  roads.  Passing  diaifonally 
to  the  front  across  the  open  space  and  to  the 
firont  of  the  First  division  of  General  Williams's 
oorps,  this  latter  division  withdrew. 

Entering  the  woods  on  the  west  of  the  turnpike, 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  the  first  line 
was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  shell 
from  the  enemy's  breastworks  and  the  batteries 
on  the  hiU  commanding  the  exit  from  the  woods ; 
meantime  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crowding  badk  the  troops  of  General 
Green's  division,  and  appeared  in  rear  of  the  left 
of  Sedgwick's  division.  By  command  of  General 
Sumner,  General  Howard  faced  the  third  line  to 
the  rear  preparatory  to  a  change  of  front  to  meet 
the  column  advancing  on  the  left ;  but  this  line 
now  suffering  from  a  destructive  fire  both  in 
front  and  on  its  left,  which  it  was  unable  to  re- 
turn, gave  way  toward  the  right  and  rear  in  con- 
aidemle  confusion,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  first  and  second  lines. 

General  Gorman's  brigade^  and  one  regiment 
•f  General  Dana's,  soon  rallied  and  checked  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  The  second 
and  third  lines  now  formed  on  the  left  of  General 
Gorman's  brigade^  and  poured  a  destructive  fire 
upon  the  enemy. 

During  General  Sumner's  attack,  he  ordered 
Gen^^  Williams  to  support  him.  Brigadier- 
General  Gordon^  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade, 
moved  forward,  but  when  he  reached  the  woods, 
the  left  of  General  Sedgwick's  division  had  given 
way ;  and  finding  himselC  as  the  smoke  cleared 
up,  opposed  to  the  enemy  in  force  with  his  small 
command,  he  withdrew  to  the  rear  of  the  batter- 
ies at  the  second  line  of  woods.  As  General  Gor- 
don's troops  unmasked  our  batteries  on  the  left, 
they  opened  with  canister :  the  batteries  of  Cap- 
tain Gothran,  First  New-York,  and  I,  First  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  (<ieutenant  WoodruflE^  doing 
good  service.  Unable  to  withstand  this  deadly 
fire  in  front  and  the  musketry  fire  from  the  right, 
ibe  enemy  again  sought  shelter  in  the  woods  aad 
xocks  beyond  the  turnpike. 

During  this  assault  Generals  Sedgwick  and 
Dana  were  seriously  wounded  and  taken  firom 
the  field.  General  Sedgwick,  though  twice  wound- 
ed, and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  retained  com- 
mand of  his  division  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
his  first  wound,  animating  his  command  by  his 
presence.  < 

About  the  time  of  General  Sedgwick's  advance, 
General  Hooker,  while  urging  on  his  command, 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  and  taken  firom 
the  field,  and  General  Meade  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  his  corps.  General  Howard  assumed 
.  oommand  after  General  Sedgwick  retired. 

The  repulse  of  the  enemy  offered  opportunity 

to  rearrange  the  lines  and  re&rganize  the  com-  ^  _^  __ 

iMttda  OB  the  r%ht^  BOW  mora  or  lees  iaoottfuaknb  I  ponded^  this  diviakm  now  took  pottHoii  namM 


The  batteries  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve,  on  h^ 
ground,  near  J.  Poffenburger's  house,  opened  fira^ 
and  checked  several  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  es- 
tablish batteries  in  fixmt  ot  our  right,  to  tun  that 
flank  and  enfilade  the  line& 

While  the  conflict  was  so  obstinately  raging 
on  the  right,  General  f'rench  was  pushing  his  d£ 
vision  against  the  enemy  still  further  to  tiie  left; 
This  division  crossed  the  Antietam  at  the  same 
ford  as  General  Sedgwick,  and  immediately  m  his 
rear.  Passing  over  the  stream  in  three  columns, 
the  division  marched  about  a  mile  frt>m  the  fofd, 
then  facing  to  the  left,  moved  in  three  lines  to> 
ward  the  enemy ;  General  Max  Weber's  brigade 
in  ftx)nt ;  Colonel  Dwight  Morris's  bri^e  of  raw 
troops,  undrilled,  and  moving  for  the  first  time 
under  fire,  in  the  second,  and  General  EimbalFs 
brigade  in  the  third.  The  division  was  fint  as* 
sailed  by  a  fire  of  artillery,  but  steadily  advalMed, 
driving  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  enconn* 
tered  we  infantry  in  some  force  at  tiie  group  of 
houses  on  Roulette's  Farm.  General  WeWt 
brigade  gallantly  advanced  with  an  unwavering 
front  and  drove  the  einemy  from  their  potttion 
about  the  houses. 

While  Genoid  Weber  was  hotly  engaged  with 
the  first  line  of  ^he  enemy.  General  Frondi  re- 
ceived orders  trim  Qenenl  Sumner,  hte  corps 
commander,  to  push  on  with  renewed  vigor  to 
make  a  diversion  in  fiivor  of  the  attack  on  the 
right  Leaving  the  new  troops,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  some  confbsion  fi^  their  march 
through  com-fieids,  over  fences,  eta,  to  form  as 
a  reserve,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General 
Kimball  to  the  front,  passing  to  the  left  of  Gene- 
ral Weber.  The  enemy  was  prised  ba^  to 
near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  he  was  encoun- 
tered in  greater  Strength  posted  in  a  sunken  road 
formins;  a  natural  rifle^  running  in  a  north- 
westerly  dveetion.  In  a  corn-field  in  rear  of  fiiia 
road  were  also  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  line  reached  the  crest  of  the  hOl  a  gtdling  fire 
was  opened  on  it  fi-om  the  sunken  road  and  corn- 
field. Here  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  burst  fiwa 
both  lines,  and  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole 
line  with  great  slaughter. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  tiie 
line,  but  were  met  by  t|^e  Seventh  Vifgtnia  sad 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  and  repulsed.  Fdled  in  this,  the  eS' 
emy  made  a  determined  assault  on  the  front  but 
were  met  by  a  charge  from  our  lines,  which  drove 
them  back  with  severe  loss,  leaving  in  our  hands 
some  three  hundred  prisoners  and  several  stand 
of  colors.  The  enemy  having  been  repvdsed  by 
the  terrible  execution  of  the  batteries  and  the 
musketry  fire  on  the  extreme  right  now  attempt* 
ed  to  assist  the  attack  on  General  Finch's  divi- 
sion by  assailing  him  on  his  right  and  endeavor- 
ing to  turn  ills  flank,  but  this  attadk  was  met  and 
checked  by  the  Foorteentii  Indiana  imd  fi^th 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  by  camster  firom  Captaia 
Tompkins's  battery.  First  Rhode  Island  artifiefy 
Having  been  under  an  almost  continuous  fire  fo 
I  nearly  four  hours,  and  the  ammunition  nearly  ex 
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fttelf  below  the  eresi  of  the  heights  on  which 
they  had  so  gallantly  fought,  the  enemy  niaking 
BO  attempt  to  regain  thdr  lost  ground. 

On  the  left  of  General  French,  General  Rich- 
ardson's division  was  hotly  engaged.  Having 
erofloed  thoAntietam  about  half-^ist  nine  jlx. 
at  the  ford  crossed  by  the  other  divisions  of  Sum- 
Her' 8  corps,  it  moved  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to 
tiie  Antietam,  and  formed  in  a  ravine  behind  the 
high  grounds  overlooking  Roulette's  house ;  the 
Second  (Irish)  brigade,  commanded  by  General 
If  eagher,  on  the  right ;  the  Third  brigade,  com- 
manded by  General  Caldwell,  on  his  left,  uid  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Brooks,  Fifty- 
thiri  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  in  8upp<»i.  As 
Che  division  moved  forward  to  take  its  position 
4n  the  field,  the  enemy  directed  a  fire  of  artillery 
against  it^  but  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground  did  but  little  damage. 

Meagher's  brigade  advancing  steadily,  soon  be- 
eame  engaged  with  the  enemy  posted  to  the  left 
And  in  front  of  Roulette's  house.  It  continued 
to  advance  under  a  heavy  fire  nearly  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill  overlooking  Piper's  house,  the  enemy 
being  posted  in  a  continuation  of  the  sunken  road 
and  oofn-field  b^ore  refenred  ta  Here  the  brave 
Iriah  brigade  opened  upon  the  enemy  a  terrific 
musketry  fire. 

All  of  General  Sumner's  corps  was  now  en- 
gaged ;  General  Sedgwick  on  the  right.  General 
mnch  in  the  centre,  and  General  Richurdson  on 
the  left.  The  Irish  brigade  sustained  its  well- 
earned  reputation.  Aft^  suffering  terribly  in 
officers  and  men,  and  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  enemies  as  they  drove  them  bade,  tiieir  am- 
munition nearly  expended,  and  their  Command- 
er, General  Meagher,  disabled  by  the  fall  of  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  this  brig^e  was  ordered 
^  K^^^  V^f^^  to  Goneral  Caldwell's  brigadA, 
which  advanced  to  a  short  distance  in  its  rear. 
The  lines  were  passed  by  the  Irish  brigade 
breaking  by  company  to  we  rear,  and  General 
Caldwell's  by  company  to  the  front  as  steadily 
as  on  drill  Colonel  Brooks's  brigade  now  bo- 
came  the  second  line^ 

The  ground,  over  which  Generals  Richardson's 
and  French's  divisions  were  fighting  was  very 
irregular,  intdrseeled  by  numerous  ravines,  hills 
covered  with  growing  com,  inclosed  by  stone 
walls,  behind  which  the  enemy  could  advance 
unobserved  upon  any  exposed  point  of  our  lines. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  enemy  attempt- 
ed to  gain  the  right  of  Richardson's  position  in 
a  eorn-field  near  Roulette's  house,  where  the  di- 
fision  had  becoma  separated  from  that  of  Gene- 
ral Frenches.  A  diange  of  front  by  the  Fifty- 
second  New-York  and  Second  Delaware  volun- 
teers, of  Colonel  Brooks's  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Frank,  and  the  attack  made  by  the  Fifty-third 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  sent  further  to  the 
right  by  C(4onel  Brooks  to  dose  this  gap  in  the 
Una,  and  the  movement  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-second  Pennsylvania  and  Seventh  Vir- 

gnia  volunteers  of  General  French's  division  bo- 
re referred  to,  drove  the  enemiy  from  the  oom- 
fleld  and  restored  the  " 


The  brigade  of  General  Caldwell,  with  deter* 
mined  gallantry,  pushed  the  enemjr  back  oppo* 
site  the  left  and  centre  of  this  division,  but  shel- 
tered  in  the  sunken  road,  they  still  held  ouf 
forces  on  the  right  of  Caldwell  in  chedk.  Colonel 
Barlow,  commanding  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
fourth  New- York  regiments  of  Caldwell's  bri- 
gade, sedng  a  favorable  opportunity,  advanced 
the  regiments  on  the  left,  talcing  the  line  in  the 
sunken  road  in  fiank,  and  coiiipelled  them  to 
surrender,  capturing  over  three  hundred  pris- 
oners and  three  stands  of  colors. 

The  whole  of  the  brigade,  with  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth and  Sixty-sixth  New- York  regiments  of 
Colonel  Brooks's  brigade,  who  had  moved  thesa 

E'ments  into  the  first  line,  now  advanced  witQ 
antry,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  in  con- 
on  into  the  corn-field  beyond  the  sunken 
road.  The  left  of  the  division  was  now  well  ad- 
vanced, when  the  enemy,  concealed  by  an  inter- 
vening ridge,  endeavored  to  turn  its  left  and  rear. 

Colonel  Cross,  Fifth  New-Hampshire,  by  a 
change  of  front  to  the  left  and  rear,  brought  his 
r^ment  facing  the  advancing  line.  Here  a  spir- 
ited contest  arose  to  gain  a  commanding  height^ 
the  two  opposing  forces  moving  parallel  to  each 
other,  giving  and  receiving  fire.  The  Fifth  fin- 
ing the  advantage,  faced  to  the  right  and  deliver- 
ed its  volley.  The  enemy  staggered,  but  rallied 
and  advanced  desperately  at  a  diargo.  Being 
reenforced  by  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania^ 
these  regiments  met  the  advance  by  a  counter 
charge.  The  enemy  fled,  leafing  many  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  colors  of  the 
Fourth  North-Carolina,  in  our  hands. 

Another  column  of  the  enemy,  advancing  un- 
der shelter  of  a  stonewall  and  corn-field,  pressed 
down  on  the  right  of  the  division ;  but  Colonel 
Barlow  again  advanced  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty- 
fourth  New- York  u;ainst  these  troops,  and  with 
the  attack  of  Kimball's  brigade  on  the  right| 
drove  them  from  this  position. 

Our  troops  on  the  left  of  this  part  of  the  lino 
having  driven  the  enemy  far  back,  they,  witli 
reenforced  numbers,  made  a  determined  attack 
directly  in  front  To  meet  this,  Colond  Barlow 
brought  his  two  regiments  to  their  position  in 
line,  and  drove  the  enemy  through  the  corn-field 
into  tho  orohard  beyond,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  and  a  fire  of  canister  from  two  pieces 
of  artillery  in  the  orchard,  and  a  battery  further 
to  the  right,  throwing  shell  and  case-shot  This 
advance  gave  us  possession  of  Piper's  house,  thg 
strong  point  contended  for  by  the  enemy  at  this 
part  of^  the  line,  it  being  a  defensible  Duilding 
several  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  sunken 
road.  The  musketry  fire  at  this  point  of  the  line 
now  ceased.  Holding  Piper's  nouse.  General 
Richardson  withdrew  tiie  line  a  little  way  to  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  a  more  advantageous  position. 
Up  to  this  time  the  division  was  without  artil- 
lery, and  in  the  new  position  suffered  severely 
from  artillery  fire  whicn  could  not  be  replied  to. 
A  section  of  Robertson's  horse  battery,  com« 
msnded  by  Lieutenant  Vincent,  Second  artillery^ 
now  arrived  on  the  ground  and  did  excdlent  aer* 
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vice.  Subsequently  »  batterer  of  brass  guDS, 
commanded  by  Captain  Graham,  First  ai*ttllery, 
arrived,  and  was  posted  .on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  soon  sjlencea  the  tiro  guns  in  the  orchard. 
A  heavy  fire  soon  ensued  between  the  battery 
further  to  the  right  and  our  own.  Captain  Gra- 
ham*s  battery  was  bravely  and  skilfully  served, 
but  unable  to  reach  the  enemy,  who  had  rifled 
guns  of  greater  range  than  our  smooth-bores,  re- 
tired by  order  of  General  Richardson,  to  save  it 
from  useless  sacrifice  of  men  and  horses.  The 
brave  General  was  himself  mortally  wounded 
while  personally  directing  its  fire. 


Between  twelve  and  one  p.m.  General  Fruik* 
lin's  corps  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  having 
left  their  camp  near  Crampton*s  Pass  at  six  a.^., 
leaving  General  Couch  with  orders  to  move  with 
his  division  to  occupy  Maryland  Heights.  Gen 
eral  Smithes  division  led  the  column,  followed  bj 
General  Slocum*& 

It  was  first  intended  to  keep  this  corps  in  re- 
serve on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam,  to  ope^ 
ate  on  either  flank  or  on  the  centre,  as  circnm- 
stances  might  require ;  but  on  nearing  Keedys- 
ville,  the  strong  opposition  on  the  right,  developed 
by  the  attacks  of  Hooker  and  Sumner,  rendmi 


General  Hancock  was  placed  in  command  of   it  necessary  at  once  to  send  this  corps  to  the  ti- 
the division  after  the  fall  of  General  Richardson,   sistance  of  the  right  wing. 


General  XTeagher^s  brigade,  now  commanded  by 
Colonel  Burke,  of  the  Sixty-third  New-York, 
having  refilled  their  cartridge-boxes,  was  again 
ordered  forward,  and  took  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  line.  The  division  now  occupied  one  line 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 


up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Piper*s  house.  Col- 
onel Dwight  Morris,  with  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
necticut and  a  detachment  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  New-York,  of  General  French's  divi- 
sion, was  sent  by  General  French  to  the  support 
of  General  Richardson's  division.  This  command 
was  now  placed  in  an  interval  in  the  lino  between 
General  Caldweirs  and  the  Irish  brigades. 

The  requirements  of  the  extended  line  of  bat- 
tie  had  so  engaged  the  artillery  that  the  applica- 
tion of  General  nalicock  for  artillery  for  the  divi- 


On  nearing  the  field,  hearing  that  one  of  our 
batteries,  (A,)  Fourth  United  SUtes  arUU^, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thomas,  who  occupied 
the  same  position  as  Lieutenant  Woodrufi^'s  bat- 
tery in  the  morning,  was  hotly  engaged  withoat 
supports.  General  Smith  sent  two  r^ments  to 
I  its  relief  from  General  Hancock's  brigade.  On 
inspecting  the  ground.  General  Smith  (Mrdeied 
the  -other  regiments  of  Hancock's*  brigade^  with 
Frank's  and  Oowen's  batteries,  First  New-Toric 
artillery,  to  the  threatened  position.  Lieutenant 
Thomas  and  Captain  Cothran,  commanding  bat- 
teries, bravely  held  their  positions  against  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  handling  their  batteries  with  sldlL 

Finding  the  enemy  still  advancing,  the  Third 
brigade,  of  Smith's  division,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Irwin,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 


Bion  could  not  be  complied  with  immediately  by  was  ordered  up,  and  passed  through  Lieutenaat 

the  Chief  of  Artillery  or  the  corps  commanders   '^'^ '"  *-"** ^^^ -* ^^ ^ 

in  his  vicinity.  *  Knowing  the  tned  courage  of 
the  troops.  General  Hancock  felt  confident  that 
he  could  hold  his  position,  although  suffering 
from  the  enemy's  artillery,  but  was  too  weak  to 
attack,  as  the  great  length  of  the  line  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  prevented  him  from  forming  more 
than  one  line  of  battle,  and,  fVom  his  advanced 

Eosition,  this  line  was  already  partly  enfiladed 
y  the'  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  right,  which 
were  protected  from  our  batteries  opposite  them 
by  the  woods  at  the  Dunker  Church. 

Seeing  a  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  some 
of  our  troops  to  the  left  of  his  position,  General 
Hancock  obtained  Hexamer*s  battery  from  Gen- 
eral Franklin's  corps,  which  assisted  materially 
in  frustrating  this  attack.     It  also  assisted  Uie 


Thomas's  battery,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and 
drove  back  the  advance  until  abreast  of  the 
Dunker  Church.  As  the  right  of  the  brigade 
came  opposite  the  woods  it  received  a  destructive 
fin^  which  checked  tho  advance  and  threw  the 
brigade  somewhat  into  confusion.  It  formed 
again  behind  a  rise  of  ground  in  the  open  q;>aoa 
in  advance  of  the  batteries. 

General  French  having  reported  to  Genenl 
Franklin  that  his  ammunition  was  nearly  expend- 
ed, that  ofBcer  ordered  General  Brooks,  with  his 
brigade,  to  reSnforce  him.  General  Brooks  fonn- 
ed  ni^  brigade  on  the  right  of  General  Frenoh, 
where  they  remained  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  night,  frequently  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

It  was  soon  aft^  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Irwia 


attack  of  the  Seventh  Maine,  of  Franklin's  corps,   had  fallen  back  behind  the  rise  of  ground  that 


which,  without  other  aid,  made  an  attack  against 
the  enemy's  line,  and  drove  in  skirmishers  who 
were  annoying  our  artillery  and  troops  on  the 
right  Lieutenant  Woodruff,  with  battery  I, 
Second  artillery,  relieved  Captain  Hexamer,  whose 
ammunition  was  expended.  The  enemy  at  one 
time  seemed  to  be  about  making  an  attack  in 
force  upon  this  part  of  the  line,  and  advanced  a 
long  column  of  infantry  toward  this  division; 
but  on  nearing  the  position.  General  Pleasanton 
opening  on  them  with  sixteen  guns,  they  halted, 
gave  a  desultory  fire,  and  retreated,  closing  the 
operations  on  this  portion  of  the  field.  I  return 
to  the  incidents  occurring  still  further  to  the 
right. 


the  Seventh  Maine,  by  order  of  Colonel  IrwiOi 
made  the  gallant  attadc  already  referred  ta 

The  advance  of  General  Franklin's  corps  wu 
opportune.  The  attadc  of  the  enemy  ob  ttds 
positioQ,  but  for  the  timely  airival  of  his  corpSi 
must  have  been  disastrous,  had  it  succeeded  in 
piercing  the  line  between  Generals  Sedgwick  and 
French's  divisions. 

General  Franklin  ordered  two  brigades  of  Gen- 
eral Slocum's  division.  General  Newton's  and 
Colonel  Torbert's,  to  form  in  column  to  assault 
the  woods  that  had  been  so  hotly  contested  before 
by  Generals  Sumner  and  Hooker.  General  Bart* 
left's  brigade  was  ordered  to  form  as  a  resenreb 
At  this  time  General  Sumaer,  having  fftmmitM 
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on  the  right,  directed  further  offensive  operations 
to  be  postponed,,  as  the  repulse  of  this,  the  only 
remaining  corps  available  for  attack,  would  peril 
the  safety  of  the  whole  army. 

General  Porter's  corps,  consisting  of  General 
Sykes's  division  of  regulars  and  volunteers  and 
General  MorelPs  division  of  volunteers,  occupied 
a  position  on  the  east  side  of  Antietam  Greek, 
upon  the  main  turnpike  leading  to  Sharpsburgh, 
and  directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line.  This  corps  filled  the  interval  between  the 
right  wing  and  General  Bumside's  command,  and 
guarded  the  main  approach  from  the  enemy's 
position  to  our  trains  of  supply.  It  was  necessary 
to  wateh  this  part  of  our  line  with  the  utmost 
vigilance,  lest  the  enemy  should  take  advantage 
of  the  first  exhibition  of  weaki^&ss  here  to  push 
upon  us  a  vigorous  assault,  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  our  centre  and  turning  our  rear,  as  well 
as  to  capture  or  destroy  our  supply  trains.  Once 
having  penetrated  this  line,  the  enemy's  passage 
to  our  rear  could  have  met  with  but  feeble  re- 
sistance, as  there  were  no  reserves  to  reinforce 
or  close  up  the  gap. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  proceed- 
ing to  the  rieht,  I  found  that  Sumner's,  Hooker's, 
and  Mansfield's  corps  had  met  with  serious  loss- 
es. Several  general  ofiBcers  had  been  carried 
from  the  field  severely  wounded,  and  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  any  thing  but  promising.  At  the 
risk  of  greatly  exposing  our  centre,  I  ordered  two 
brigades  from  Porter's  corps,  the  only  available 
troops,  to  reinforce  the  rignt  Six  battalions  of 
Sykes's  regulars  had  been  thrown  forward  across 
the  Antietam  bridge  on  the  main  road  to  attack 
and  drive  back  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  who 
were  annoying  Pleasanton's  horse  batteries  in 
advance  of  the  bridge ;  Warren's  brigade  of^Por- 
ter's  corps,  was  detached  to  hold  a  position  on 
Bumside's  right  and  rear;  so  that  Forter  was 
left  at  one  time  with  only  a  portion  of  Sykes's 
division  and  one  small  brigade  of  Morell's  division 
(but  little  over  three  thousand  men)  to  hold  his 
important  position. 

General  Sumner  expressed  the  most  decided 
opinion  against  another  attempt  during  that  day 
to  assault  the  enemy's  position  in  front,  as  por- 
tions of  our  troops  wore  so  much  scattered  and 
demoralized.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
after  makine  changes  in  the  position'  of  some  of 
the  troops,  1  directed  the  different  commanders 
to  hold  their  positions,  and  being  satisfied  that 
this  could  be  done  without  the  assistance  of  the 
two  brigades  fi*om  the  centre,  I  countermanded 
the  order,  which  was  in  course  of  execution. 

General  Slocum's  division  replaced  a  person  of 
General  Sumner's  troops,  and  positions  were  se- 
lected for  batteries  in  front  of  the  woods.  The 
enemy  opened  several  heavy  fires  of  artillery  on 
the  position  of  our  troops  after  this,  but  our  bat- 
teries soon  silenced  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth.  General 
Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry  division  and  the 
horse  batteries,  under  Captains  Robertson,  Tid- 
ball,  and  Lieutenant  Haines,  of  the  Second  ar- 


tillery, and  Captain  Gibson,  Third  artillery,  was 
ordered  to  advance  on  the  turnpike  toward  Sharps- 
burgh, across  bridge  ICumber  2,  and  support 
the  left  of  General  Sumner's  line.  The  bridge 
being  covered  by  a  fire  of  artillery  and  sharp- 
shooters, cavalry  skirmishers  were  thrown  out, 
and  Captain  Tidball's  battery  advanced  by  piece 
and  drove  off  the  sharp-shooters  with  canister  suf- 
ficiently to  establish  th^  batteries  above  men- 
tioned, which  opened  on  the  enemy  with  effect 
The  firing  was  kept  up  for  about  two  hours,  when, 
the  enemy's  fire  slackening,  the  batteries  wero 
relieved  by  Randall's  and  Van  Reed's  batteries, 
United  States  artillery.  About  three  o'clock 
Tidball,  Robertson,  and  Haines  returned  to  their 
positions  on  the  west  of  Antietam,  Captain  Gib- 
son having  been  placed  in  position  on  the  east 
side  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  bridge.  These 
batteries  did  good  service,  concentrating  their 
fire  on  the  column  of  the  enemy  about  to  attack 
General  Hancock's  position,  and  compelling  it  to 
find  shelter  behind  the  hills  in  rear. 

General  Sykes's  division  had  been  in  position 
since  the  fifteenth,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artille- 
ry and  sharp-shooters.  General  Morell  had  come 
up  on  the  sixteenth,  and  relieved  General  Rich- 
ardson on  the  right  of  General  Sykes.  Contin- 
ually, under  the  vigilant  wateh  of  the  enemy, 
this  corps  guarded  a  vitel  point 

The  position  of  the  batteries  under  General 
Pleasanton  being  one  of  great  exposure,  the  bat- 
talion of  the  Second  and  Tenth  United  States  in- 
fiintry,  under  Captain  Pollard,  Second  infantry, 
was  sent  to  his  support  Subsequently  four  bat- 
talions of  regular  infantry,  under  Captafn  Dryer, 
Fourth  infantry,  were  sent  across  to  assist  in 
driving  off  the  sharp-shooters  of  the  enemy. 

The  battelion  of  the  Second  and  Tenth  infantry, 
advancing  far  beyond  the  batteries,  compelled  the 
cannoneers  of  a  battery  of  the  enemy  to  abandon 
their  guns.  Few  in  numbers,  and  unsupported, 
they  were  unable  to  bring  them  off.  The  heavy 
loss  of  this  small  body  of  men  attests  their  gal- 
lantry. 

The  troops  of  General  Bumside  held  the  left 
of  the  line  opposite  bridge  Number  8.  The  at- 
tack on  the  right  was  to  have  been  supported 
by  an  attack  on  the  left  Preparatory  to  tnis  at- 
tack, on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth.  General 
Bumside's  corps  was  moved  forward  and  to  the 
left,  and  took  up  a  position  nearer  the  bridge. 

I  visited  General  Bumside's  position  on  the 
sixteenth,  and  after  pointing  out  to  him  the  pro- 
per dispositions  to  be  made  of  his  troops  •  during 
the  day  and  night,  informed  him  that  he  would 
probably  be  required  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
on  the  following  morning,  and  directed  him  to 
make  careful  reconnoissances. 

General  Bumside's  corp^  consisting  of  the  di- 
visions of  Generals  Cox,  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and 
Sturgis,  was  posted  as  follows :  Colonel  Brooks's 
brigade.  Cox's  division,  on  the  right,  General 
Sturgis's  division  immediately  in  rear.  On  the 
left  was  General  Rodman's  division,  with  General 
Scammon's  brigade,  Cox's  division,  iu  support 
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General  Wilcox's  dmsion  was  held  in  reserve.. 

The  coips  biyouacked  in  position  on  the  night 
^  the  sixteenth.  * 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  I  or^ 
dered  General  Qumside  to  form  his  troeps,  and 
hold  them  in  readiness  to  assault  the  bridge  in 
his  front,  and  to  await  further  orders. 

At  eight  oVlock  an  order  was  sent  to  him  hj 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  topographical  engineers,  to 
caarnr  the  bridge,  then  to  gain  possession  of  the 
heights  beyond,  and  to  advance  along  their  crest 
npon  Sharpsburgh  and  its  fear. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  not  hearing  from^ 
him,  I  despatched  an  aid  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  done.  The  aid  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  but  little  progress  had  been  made.  I 
then  sent  him  back  with  an  order  to  General 
Bumside  to  assault  the  bridge  at  once,  and  carry 
it  at  all  hazards.  The  aid  returned  to  me  a  sec- 
ond time  with  the  report  that  the  bridge  was  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  I 
directea  Colonel  Sackett,  Inspecior*General,  to 
deliver  to  General  Bumside  my  positive  order  to 

{)ush  forward  his  troops  without  a  moments  de- 
ay^  and,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the  bridge  at  the 
goint  of  the  bayonet;  and  I  ordered  Golonel 
ackett  to  rexnain  with  General  Bumside  and  see 
that  the  ord^r^was  executed  promptly. 

After  these  three  hours*  delay^  the  bridge  was 
carried  at  one  o^clock  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the 
Fifty-first  New-York  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  Other  troops  were  then  thrown  over, 
and  the  opposite  bank  occupied,  the  enemy  re> 
treating  to  the  heights  beyond. 

A  halt  was  then  made  by  General  Bumside's 
advance  until  three  p.m.,  upon  hearing  which,  I 
directed  one  of  my  aids.  Colonel  Key,  to  inform 
General  Bumside  that  I  desired  him  to  push  for- 
ward his  troops  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  carry 
the  enemy's  position  on  the  heights;  that  the 
movement  was  vital  to  our  success;  that  this 
was  a  time  when  we  must  not  stop  for  loss  of  life, 
if  a  great  object  could  thereby  be  accomplished. 
That  ifj  in  his  judgment,  his  attack  would  fail,  to 
inform  me  so  at  once,  that  his  troops  might  be 
withdrawn  and  used  ^sewhere  on  the  field  He 
replied  that  he  would  soon  advance,  and  would 
go  up  the  hill  as  far  as  a  battery  of  the  enemy 
on  the  left  would  permit  Upon  this  report,  I 
again  immediately  sent  Colonel  Key  to  General 
Bumside  with  orders  to  advance  at  once,  if  pos- 
sible to  fiank  the  battery,  or  storm  it  and  carry 
the  heights ;  repeating  that  if  he  considered  the 
movement  impracticable,  to  inform  me  so,  that 
his  troops  might  be  recalled.  The  advance  was 
then  gallantly  resumed,  the  enemy  driven  from 
the  guns,  the  heights  handsomely  carried,  and  a 
portion  of  the  troops  even  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Sharpsburgh.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  strong  reinforcements  just  then  readiing  the 
enemy  from  Harper's  Ferry,  attacked  Genoid 
Bumside's  troops  on  their  left  flank,  and  forced 
them  to  retire  to  a  lower  line  of  hills  nearer  the 
bridge. 

If  this  important  movement  had  been  consum- 
mated two  hours  earlier,  a  position  would  have 


been  secured  upon  the  heights,  f^om  whidl  our 
batteries  might  have  enfiladed  Uiegreater  part  of 
the  enemy's  line,  and  turned  their  right  and  rear; 
our  victory  might  thus  have  been  much  mort 
decisive. . 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  General  Boni- 
side's  operations  as  given  in  his  report : 

Colonel  Crook's  brigade  was  oraered  to  storm 
the  bridge.  This  bri^^  No.  8,  is  a  stone  struc- 
ture of  three  arches  with  stone  parapets.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  side  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  command  the  eastern  approaches  to 
the  bri<^e.  On  the  hill-side,  immediately  by  the 
bridge,  was  a  stone  fence  running  parallel  to  the 
stream  ;  the  turns  of  the  roadway,  as  it  wound 
up  the  hm,  were  covered  by  rifle-pits  and  breast- 
works of  rails,  etc  These  wivks,  and  the  woods 
that  covered  the  slopes,  were  filled  with  the  ene- 
my's riflenien,  and  batteries  were  in  position  to 
enfilade  the  bridge  and  its  approaches. 

G^eral  Rodman  was  ordered  to  cross  the  ford 
below  the  bridge.  Ftom  Colonel  Crook's  position 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  the  bridge. 

General  Sturgis  was  ordered  to  nuUce  a  detail 
fi^m  his  division  for  that  purpose.  He  sent  far- 
ward  the  Second  Maryland  and  the  Sixth  New- 
Hampshire.  These  regiments  made  soTcnral  sue- 
cessive  attadcs  in  the  most  gallant  style,  but  were 
driven  back. 

The  artillery  on  the  left  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate their  fire  on  the  woods  above  Uie  bridge 
Colonel  Crook  brought  a  section  of  Captain  Sim- 
mons's  battery  to  a  position  to  omimand  the 
bri<^  The  Fifty-first  New-York  and  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania  were  then  ordered  to  assault  the 
bridge.  Taking  advantage  of  a  small  spur  of  the 
hills  which  ran  parallel  to  the  river,  they  moved 
toward  the  bridge.  From  the  crest  of  this  spur 
they  rushed  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cleared  the 
bridge. 

The  division  followed  the  storming  party,  aim 
the  brigade  of  Colonel  Crook's  as  a  support  Tbo 
enemy  withdrew  to  still  higher  ground,  some  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  opened  a  fire 
of  artillery  on  the  troops  in  the  new  position  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the  bridge. 

General  Rodman's  division  succeeded  ih  cross- 
ing the  ford  after  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,  and  joined  on  the  left  of  Sturgis,  Scam* 
men's  brigade  crossing  as  support  General  Wil- 
cox's division  was  ordered  across  to  take  position 
on  General  Sturgis's  right 

These  dispositions  being  completed  about  three 
o'clock,  the  command  itioved  forward,  except 
Sturgis's  division,  left  in  reserve.  Clark's  and 
Durell's  batteries  accompanied  Rodman's  divi- 
sion ;  Cook's  battery  with  Wilcox's  division,  and 
a  section  of  Simmons's  battery  with  Colonel 
Crook's  brigade.  A  section  of  Simmons's  battery 
and  Mullenburgh's  and  McMullan's  batteries  were 
in  position.  The  order  for  the  advance  was  obey- 
ed by  the  troops  with  alacrity.  General  Wilcox  s 
division,  with  Crook  in  support,  moved  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  turnpike  loading  from  the  bridge 
to  Sharpsburgh,  General  Rodman's  division,  sup- 
ported by  Scaiumon's  brigade,  on  the  left  of  Gen* 
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enX  Wilcox.  The  enemy  retreated  before  the 
adrance  of  the  troops.  The  Ninth  New- York,  of 
General  Rodman's  division,  captured  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  held  it  for  scnne  time.  As 
the  command  was  driving  the  enemy  to  the  main 
heights  on  the  left  of  the  town,  the  light  division 
ckT  Ueneral  A.  P.  Hill  arrived  upon  the  field  of  bat^ 
tie  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  with  a  heavy  artillery 
fire  made  a  strong  attack  on  tlje  extreme  left 
To  meet  this  attack  the  left  division  diverged  from 
the*1ine  of  march  intended,  and  opened  a  gap  be* 
tween  it  and  -the  right  To  fill  up  this  it  was 
necessary  to  order  the  troops  from  the  second 
line.  During  these  movements  General  Rodman 
was  mortally  wounded.  Colonel  Harland's  bri- 
sade^ jof  General  Rodman^s  division,  was  driven 
back.  Colonel  Scammon's  brigade,  by  a  change 
of  front  to  rear  on  his  right  flank,  saved  the  left 
firom  being  driven  com]>tetely  ia  The  fresh 
troops  of  the  enemy  pouring  in,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  artillery  agamst  this  command,  destroy- 
ed all  hope  of  its  being  able  to  accomplish  any 
thing  more. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark.  General  Sturgis  was 
ordered  forward  to  support  the  left.  Notwith- 
standing the  hard  work  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  his  division  moved  forward  with  spirit, 
Witii  its  assistance  the  enemy  were  checked  and 
held  at  bay. 

The  command  was  ordered  to  fiiU  back  by  Gen- 
eral Cox,  who  commanded  on  the  field  the  troops 
en^ged  in  this  afiair  beyond  the  Antietam.  The 
artillery  had  been  well  served  during  the  day. 
Night  closed  the  long  and  desperately  contested 
battle  of  the  seventeenth.  Nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged  In  this  memora- 
ble battle.  We  had  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  po- 
sition selected  by  the  experienced  engineer  then 
in  person  directing  their  operations.  We  had 
driven  them  from  their  line  on  one  flank,  and  se- 
cured a  footing  within  it  on  the  other.  The  army 
of  the  Potomac,  notwithstanding  the  moral  effect 
incident  to  previous  reverses,  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory over  an  adversary  invested  wi^  the  prestige 
of  recent  success.  Our  soldiers  slept  that  night 
conquerors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor  and  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  enemy. 

The.  night,  howev^,  brought  with  ^t  grave  re- 
sponsibiliUes.  Whether  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  eighteenth,  or  to  defer  it^  even  with  the  risk 
of  the  enemy's 'retirement,  was  the  question  be- 
tbre  me. 

Aft&r  a  night  of  anxious  deliberation  and  a  full 
and  careful  survey  of  the  situation  and  condition 
of  our  army,  the  strength  and  positioa  of  the  en- 
emy, I  concluded  that  the  success  of  an  attack  on 
the  eighteenth  was  not  certain.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
general  is  expected  to  risk  a  battle  if  he  has  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success ;  but  at  this  critical 
juncture  I  should  have  had  a  narrow  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  had  I  been  willing  to  haz- 
ard another  battle  with  less  than  an  absolute  as- 
surance of  success.  At  that  moment — ^Virginia 
loAt|  Washingtoa  menaced,  Maryland  invadid— • 


the  National  cause  could  afford  no  risks  of  deiisat 
One  battle  lost,  and  almost  all*would  have  been 
josi  Lee's  army  might  then  have  marched  as  it 
pleased,  on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
or  New-York.  It  could  have  levied  its  supplies 
from  a  fertile  and  undevastated  countr^r ;  extort- 
ed tribute  from  wealthy  and  populous  cities;  and 
nowhere  east  of  the  Alleghantea  was  there  another 
organized  force  able  to  arrest  its  march. 

The  following  are  among  the  considerations 
which  led  me  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  sucoess  in 
attacking  before  the  nineteenth : 

The  troops  were  greatly  overcome  by  the  fii- 
tigue  and  exhaustion  attendant  upon  the  long- 
continued  and  severely  contested  battle  of  the 
seventeenth,  together  with  the  long  day  and  night 
marches  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during 
the  previous  three  days. 

The  supply-trains  were  in  the  rear,  and  many 
of  the  troops  had  suffered  from  hunger.  They 
required  rest  and  refreshment 

One  division  of  Sumner's  and  all  of  HookerV 
corps,  on  the  right,  had,  after  fighting  most  val- 
iantly for  several  hours,  been  overpowered  by 
numbers,  driven  back  iii  great  disorder,  and  much 
scattered,  so  that  they  were  dot  the  time  some- 
what demoralised. 

In  Hodcer's  corps,  according  to  the  return  made 
by  General  Meade,  commanding,  there  were  but 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men 
present  on  the-eighteenth ;  whereas,  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  twenty-second,  there  were  thirteen 
thousand  and  ninety-three  men  present  for  duty 
in  the  same  corps,  showing  that  previous  to  and 
during  the  batQe  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  men  were  separated  from  thdr  com- 
mand. 

General  Meade,  in  an  official  communicatioii 
upon  this  subject^  dated  September  eighteenth, 
1862,  says: 

'*  I  inclose  a  field-return  of  the  corps  made  this 
afternoon,  which  I  de^re  you  will  lay  before  the 
Commanding  General  I  am  satisfied  the  great 
reduction  in  the  corps  since  the  recent  engager 
ments  is  not  due  solely  to  the  casualties  of  battle, 
and  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  still 
in  tiierear,  some  having  dropped  out  on  the  march, 
and  many  dispersing  and  leaving  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  fight  I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  corps, 
so  fiur  as  it  goes,  good.  To  resist  an  attack  in  our 
present  strong  position  I  think  they  may  be  de- 
pended on,  and  I  hope  they  will  perform  duty  in 
case  we  make  an  attack,  though  I  do  not  think 
their  tnarale  is  as  eood  for  an  offensive  as  a  de- 
fensive movement 

One  division  of  Sumner's  .corps  had  also  been 
overpowered,  and  was  a  good  deal  scattered  and 
demoralized.  It  was  not  deemed  by  its  corps 
commander  in  proper  condition  to  attack  the  en- 
emy vigorously  the  next  day. 

Some  of  the  new  troops  on  the  left^  although 
many  of  them  fought  well  during  the  battle,  and 
are  entitled  to  groat  credit,  were,  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  driven  back,  and  their  morale  im^ 
paired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth.  General 
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Bumstde  requested  me  to  send  him  another  divi- 
sion to  assist  inr  holding  his  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Antietam,  and  to  enable  him  to  with- 
draw his  corps  if  he  should  be  attacked  by  a  su- 
perior force.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that  if 
he  were  attacked  again  that  morning  h*e  would 
not  be  able  to  make  a  very  vigorous  resistance. 
I  visited  his  position  early,  determined  to  send 
General  MorelFs  division  to  his  aid,  and  directed 
that  it  should  be  placed  on  this  side  of  the  Antie- 
tam',  in  order  that  it  might  cover  the  retreat  of  his 
own  corps  from  the  other  side  of  the  Antietaro, 
should  that  become  necessaxy,  at  the  same  time 
it  was  in  position  to  reinforce  our  centre  or  right, 
if  that  were. needed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  found  that,  although  he 
had  not  been  attacked,  General  Bumside  had 
withdrawn  his  own  corps  to  this  side  of  the  An- 
tietam,  and  sent  over  Morell's  division  alone  to 
hold  the  opposite  side. 

A  large  number  of  our  heaviest  and  most  effi- 
cient batteries  had  consumed  kU  their  ammuni- 
tion on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  supply  them  until  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Supplies  of  provisions  and  forage  had  to  be 
brought  up  and  issued,  and  infantry  ammunition 
distributed. 

Finally,  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen thousand  men  —  to  say  nothing  of  troops 
expected  from  Pennsylvania — had  not  arrived, 
but  were  expected  during  the  day. 

The  eighteenth  was,  therefore,  spent  in  collect- 
ing the  dispersed,  giving  rest  to  the  fatigued,  re- 
moving the  wounded,  burying  the  .dead,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle. 

Of  the  reSnforcepients,  Couch's  division,  march- 
ing with  commendable  rapidity,  came  up  into  po- 
sition at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  Humphrey's 
division  of  new  troops,  in  their  anxiety  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  battle  which  was  raging,  when  they 
received  the  order  to  march  from  Frederick  at 
about  half-past  three  p.x.,  on  the  seventeenth, 
pressed  forward  during  the  entire  night,  and  the 
mass  of  the  division  reached  the  army  during  the 
foHowing  morning.  Having  marched  more  than 
•twenty-&ree  miles  after  half-past  four  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  afternoon,  they  were,  of  course, 
greatly  exhausted,  and  needed  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. Large  reen  forcements  expected  from  Penn- 
sylvania never  arrived.  During  the  eighteenth, 
orders  were  given  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack  at 
daylight  on  the  nineteenth. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  the  enemy,  af- 
ter passing  troops  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
from  the  Virginia  shore  to  their  position  behind 
Sharpsburgh,  as  seen  by  our  officers,  suddenly 
formed  the  design  of  abandoning  their  position, 
and  retreating  across  the  river.  As  their  line  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  the  evacua- 
tion presented  but  little  difficulty,  and  was  effect- 
ed before  daylight 

About  two  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  en- 
emy's dead  were,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Davis,  Assistant  Inspector-General,  counted  and 
buried  upon  the  battle-field  of  AnUetam.    A  por- 


tion of  their  dead  had  been  previously  buried  by 
the  enemy.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
en^my  sustained  much  greater  loss  than  we. 

Thirteen  guns,  thirty-nine  colors,  upward  <^ 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  small  anuA,  and  more 
than  six  thousand  prisoners,  were  the  trophies 
which  attest  the  success  of  our  army  in  the  b»t- 
tles  of  South-Mountain,  Crampton's  Uap,  and  An* 
tietam. 

Not  a  single  gun  or  color  was  lost  by  our  army' 
during  these  battles.     (See  table,  page  687.) 

An  estimate  of  the  forces  under  the  confeder- 
ate General  Lee,  made  up  by  direction  of  Gene- 
ral Banks,  from  information  obtained  by  the  ex- 
amination of  prisoners,  deserters,  spies,  etc:, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  is  as  follows : 

General  T.  J.  Jackson's  corps, ..... .24,778  mieo. 

General  James  Longstreet's  corps,  .  .23,342  ^* 

General  D.  H.  Hill's  Second  division,  15, 525  " 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  cavafay, 6,400  " 

General  Ransom's  and  Jenkins's  bri- 
gade,   8,000  «* 

Forty-six  regiments  not  included  in 

above, 18,400  ** 

Artillery,  estimated  at  four  hundred 

guns, 6,000  •* 

Total,  .i 97,445   " 

These  estimates  give  the  actual  number  of  men 
present  and  fit  for  duty. 

Our  own  forces  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  were 
as  follows : 

First  corps, 14,856  men. 

Second  corps, 18,813  " 

Fifth  corps,  (one  division  not  arrived,)! 2, 930  " 

Sixth  corps, 12,300  " 

Ninth  corps, 1 3,819  " 

Twelfth  corps 10,126  " 

Cavalry  division, 4,320  " 

Total  in  action, 87,164  " 

When  our  cavalry  advance  reached  the  river 
on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  nearly  all  the  enemy's  forces  had  cross- 
ed into  Virginia  during  the  night,  their  rear  es- 
caping under  cover  of  eight  batteries,  placed  in 
strong  positions  upon  the  elevated  bluffs  on  the 
opposite  bank.  General  Porter,  commanding  the 
Fifth  corps,  ordered  a  detachment  front  Griffin's 
and  Barnes's  brigades,  under  General  Griffin,  to 
cross  the  river  at  dark,  and  carry  the  enemy's 
batteries.  This  was  gallantly  done  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  several  guns,  caissons,  etc>, 
were  taken,  and  their  supports  driven  back  half 
a  mile. 

The  information  obtained  during  the  progress 
of  this  affair  indicated  that  the  mass  of  the  ene- 
my had  retreated  on  the  Charlestovvn  and  Mar- 
ti nsburgh  roads,  toward  Winchester.  To  verify 
this,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired, General  Porter  was  authorized  to  detach 
from  his  corps,  on  the  morning  of  the  tweAtietli, 
a  reconnoitring  party  in  greater  force.  I'his  de- 
tachment crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  about 
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%  mT^e^  when  it  was  attiMsked  by  »  large  body  of 
Uie  enemy  lying  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  and 
driren  back  across  the  river  with  considerable 


loss.  This  reoonndssanoe  showed  &^i  the  ent* 
my  was  still  in  force  on  the  Vii^nia  bank  of  tht 
Potomac^  prepared  to  reast  our  further  advance* 
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IQth  and  I7ih  <if  September^  1862. 
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64 

80 

1 


86 
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17 
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1018 
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19,469 


HBAnQVAvrcaa  Amrr  or  m  Potomac 
Gamp  xiAa  BiuanBimoH,  September  89, 
OfflciaL 


\ 


S.  Williams, 

Aasiftant  A4|vtant-Cknef«I. 


■•"^' 


It  was  reported  to  me  on  the  nineteenth  that 
General  Stuart  had  made  his  appearance  at  Wil- 
liamsport  with  some  four  thousand  cavalry  and 
aix  pieces  of  artiUery,  and  that  ten  thousand  in- 
iantry  were  marching  on  the  same  point  from 
the  direction  of  Winchester.  I  ordered  Gfentt*al 
Couch  to  march  at  once  with  his  division,  and  a 
part  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  with  Franklin*s 
corps,  within  supporting  distance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cndeavomi^  to  capture  this  force.    Gen- 

Bdp.  Doo.  41 


eral  Oouch  made  a  prompt  and  rapid  march  to 
Williamsport,  and  attacked  the  enemy  vigorous- 
ly, but  they  made  their  escape  across  the  river. 
I  despatched  the  following  telegraphic  report 
to  the  Genoral-in-Chief : 

HaADQiTAiims  Amrr  or  rmi  Potomac,  I 
Shabmbuboh,  September  19, 1869.     f 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Maryland  is 
entirely  freed  fit>m  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
who  lias  been  driven  across  the  Potomao.    No 
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ten  need  now  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
Pennfiylyania.  I  shall  at  once  occupy  Harper's 
Feny.  G.  B.  McGlellar, 

M^or-Gonwal  GomnAnding. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oommanding  United  BUtet  Army. 

On  the  following  day  I  received  this  telegram : 

Wasbxvotov,  BeptembOT  SO,  18n--S  p.m. 

We  are  still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  your  own  movements  and  those  of  the  enemy. 
This  should  not  be  so.  You  should  keep  me  ad- 
fiaed  6f  both,  so  fiir  as  you  know  them. 

*  H.  W,  Hallbck, 

Ctonenl-ln-Ohiet 

ICajor-General  G.  B.  McClellait. 

» 

To  which  I  answered  as  follows : 

HVADQVAIITmS  AKMT  OP  TUB  PotOVAO,       ) 

Nus  Sbabpmu^ou,  September  SO,  ISO— 6  p.il  f 

Tour  telegram  of  to-day  is  received.  I  tele- 
graphed you  yesterday  all  I  knew,  and  had  noth- 
ing more  to  inform  you  of  until  this  evening. 
Williams's  corps  (Banks's)  occupied  Maryland 
Heights  at  one  p.m.  to  day.  The  rest  of  the  army 
is  near  here,  except  Couch's  division,  which  is  at 
this  moment  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front  of 
Williamsport  ( the  enemy  is  retiring  eia  Charles- 
town  and  Martinsburgh,  on  Winchester.  He  last 
night  redccupied  Williamsport  by  a  small  force, 
but  wiU  be  out  of  it  by  morning.  I  think  he 
has  a  force  of  in&ntry  near  Shepherdstown. 

I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  couch 
every  despatch  I  have  the  honor  to  receive  from 
you  in  a  spirit  of  firalt-finding,  and  that  you  have 
not  yet  found  leisure  to  say  one  word  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  recent  achievements  of  this  army,  or 
eiren  to  allude  to  them. 

I  have  abstained  from  giving  the  number  of 
gans,  colors,  small  arms,  prisoners,  et&,  captur- 
ed, until  I  could  do  so  with  some  accuracy.  I 
hope  by  to-morrow  evening  to  be  able  to  give  at 
least  an  approximate  statement 

G.  R  McClbllan, 

IC^for-QeQenU  OoQuaandlnf . 

Mijor-C^eneral  Hallxck, 

Cknena-ln-Oblef;  WashingtoD. 

On  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  as  follows : 

HBADQUABTnS  AlUCT  OP  TBB  POTOMAO,  ) 

September  SO,  18S8.     ) 

As  the  rebel  army,  now  on  the  Yii^ginia  side 
•f  the  Potomac,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  de- 
pendent for  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions 
upon  Richmond,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  General  Banks  be  directed  to  send  out  a 
oavalry  force  to  cut  their  supply  communication 
opposite  Washington.  This  would  seriousty  em- 
barrass their  operations,  and  will  aid  this  army 
■laterially.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

lIaJ<HvOenenJ  Comm«ndIng. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OomnaDdlng  United  Statee  Army. 

liaryland  Heights  were  occupied  by  General 
Williams's  corps  on  this  day,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  General  Sumner  took  possession  of  Har- 
per's Feny 


It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  I  wu 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  capital,  on  the  second  daj 
of  September,  1862,  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
available  troops  wer?  suffering  under  the  dis- 
heartening influences  of  the  serious  defeat  ther 
had  encountered  during  the  brief  and  unforta- 
nate  campaign  of  General  Pope.  Their  numbers 
were  greatly  reduced  by  casualties,  their  confi- 
dence was  much  shaken,  and  they  had  lost  some- 
thing of  that  "  aprit  du  jBcrp$J^  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  More- 
over, they  had  left  behind,  lost,  or  worn  out,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  clothing  and  camp  equip- 
age, which  required  renewal  before^  they  coald 
be  in  proper  condition  to  take. the  field  again. 

The  mtelligence  that  the  enemy  was  crossing 
the  Potomac  into  Maryland  was  received  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  fourth  of  September,  and  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  again  put  in  motion,  undtf 
pay  direction,  on  the  following  day,  so  that  but  a 
very  brief  interval  of  time  was  allowed  to  reor- 
ganize or  procure  supplies. 

The  sanguinary  battles  of  South-Mountain  and 
Antietam  fought  by  this  army  a  few  days  after 
ward,  with  the  recconnoissanoes  immediatelj  fol- 
lowing, resulted  in  a  loss  to  us  of  ten  genenl 
officers,  many  regimental  and  company  officers, 
and  a  large  number  of  enlisted  men,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  (16,220.)  Two  army  corps  had 
been  sadly  cut  up,  scattered,  and  somewhat  de- 
moralized in  the  action  on  the  seventeenth. 

In  General  Sumner's  corps  alone,  forty-one  (41) 
commissioned  officers  and  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen  (819)  enlisted  men  had  been  killed; 
four  (4)  general  officers,  eighty-nine  (89)  other 
commissioned  officers,  and  three  thousand  seren 
hundred  and  eight  (8708)  enlisted  men  had  been 
wounded,  beside  five  hundred  and  forty-eight 
(548)  missing ;  making  the  aggregate  loss  in  &\$ 
splendid  veteran  corps,  in  this  one  battle,  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  nine,  (5209.) 

In  General  Hooker's  corps  the  casualties  of  the 
same  engagement  amounted  to  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  nineteen,  (2619.) 

The  entire  army  had  been  greatly  exhausted 
by  unavoidable  overwork,  fatiguing  marches, 
hunger,  and  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  previous  to 
the  last  battle. 

When  the  enemy  recrossed  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia  the  means  of  transportation  at  my  dis- 
posal were  inadequate  to  furnish  a  single  day  s 
supply  of  subsistence  in  advance. 

Many  of  the  troops  were  new  levies^  some  of 
whom  had  fought  like  veterans,  but  the  m&rak 
of  others  had  been  a  good  deal  impaired  in  those 
severely  contested  actions,  and  they  required 
time  to  recover  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary drill  and  discipline. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  cross  the  river  with  the  main  army 
over  a  very  deep  and  difficult  ford  in  p  n^uit  of 
the  retreating  enemy,  known  to  be  in  strong  force 
on  the  south  bank,  and  thereby  place  that  stre«m« 
which  was  liable  at  any  time  to  rise  above  a  ibrd* 
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Ing  stage,  between  my  army  and  its  base  of  sup- 
ply. 

I  telnzrapbed  on  the  twenty-second  to  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief as  follows : 

*'A8  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will 
admit  of  it,  this  army  should  be  reorganized.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  its  efficiency, 
that  the  old  skeleton  regiments  should  be  filled 
up  at  once,  and  officers  appointed  to  supply  the 
numerous  existing  vacancies.  There  are  instan- 
ces where  captains  are  commanding  regiments, 
and  companies  are  without  a  single  commissioned 
officer." 

On  the  twenty4h!Td  the  following  was  tele- 
graphed to  the  General-in-Chief: 

HsADQUAimts  Abut  or  m  FnoM ao, 
Nbab  SiiitnRBiWTowir, 
September  28, 18e»--9.80  a.il 

From  several  different  sources  I  learn  that 
Qeneral  R.  E.  Lee  is  still  opposite  to  my  position 
at  Leestown,  between  Shepherdstown  and  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  and  that  General  Jackson  is  on  the 
Opequan  Creek,  about  three  miles  above  its 
mouth,  both  with  large  forces.  There  are  also 
indications  of  heavy  reinforcements  moving  to- 
ward them  firom  l^nchester  and  Charlestown. 
I  have  therefore  ordered  General  Franklin  to 
take  position  with  his  corps  at  the  cross-roads 
about  one  mile  north-east  of  Bakersville,  on  the 
Bakersville  and  Williamsport  Road,  and  General 
Couch  to  establish  his  division  near  Downsville, 
leaving  sufficient  force  at  Williamsport  to  watch 
and  guard  the  ford  at  that  place.  The  fact  of  the 
enemy^s  i^maining  so  long  in  our  front,  and  the 
indications  of  an  advance  of  reenforcements,  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  will  give  us  another  battle  with 
all  his  available  force. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  our  army  has 
been  very  much  reduced  by  casualties  in  the  re- 
eent  battles,  and  in  my  Judgment  all  the  reen- 
forcements of  old  troops  that  can  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with  around  Washington  and  other  places 
should  be  instantly  pushed  forward  by  rail  to 
this  army.  A  defeat  at  this  juncture  would  be 
ruinous  to  our  cause.  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  the  enemy  will  brins  any  forces  to  bear  upon 
Washington  till  after  the  question  is  decided 
here ;  but  if  he  should,  troops  can  soon  be  sent 
back  from  this  army  by  rail  to  reenforce  the  gar- 
rison there. 

The  evidence  I  have  that  reenforcements  are 
coming  to  the  rebel  army  consists  in  the  fact  that 
long  columns  of  dust  extending  from  Winchester 
to  Charlestown  and  from  Charlestown  in  ^is  di- 
rection, and  also  troops  moving  this  way,  were 
seen  li^t  evening.  This  is  corroborated  by  citi- 
zens. General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  Wil- 
liams*s  (Banks's)  occupies  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  surrounding  heights.  I  thiuK  he  will  be  able 
to  hold. his  position  till  reinforcements  arrivek 

G.  B.  McClellak, 

Mi^or-Oe&enL 

Major-General  Halieck, 

Qciiefml-ln-ChSef;WBihiagtoo. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  I  made  the  following 
v^K>rt: 


RcADQOAirrEM  Amr  or  rtin  Votovac,  \ 
September  27,  IMi— 10  ajil  i 


An.  the  information  in  my  possession  goes  to 
prove  that  the  main  body  of  the  enern^  is  con- 
centrated not  far  from  Mardnsbnrgh,  with  some 
troops  at  Charlestown ;  not  many  in  Winches-  < 
ter.  Thoir  movements  of  late  have  been  an  ex- 
tension toward  our  right  and  beyond  it  They 
are  receiving  reenforcements  in  Wmchester,  main- 
ly, I  think,  of  conscripts — perhaps  entirely  so. 

This  array  is  not  now  in  condition  to  under- 
take another  campaign,  nor  to  bring  on  another 
battle,  unless  great  advantages  are  offered  by 
some  mistake  of  the  enemy,  or  pressing  military 
exigencies  render  it  necessary.  We  are  ^p'eatly 
deficient  in  officers.  Many  of  the  old  regiments 
are  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  The  new  regi- 
ments need  instruction.  Not  a  day  should  be 
lost  in  filling  the  old  regiments  —  our  main  de- 
pendence— ^and  in  supplying  vacancies  among  the 
officers  by  promotion. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  hold  the  army  about 
as  it  is  now,  rendering  Harper's  Ferry  secure,  and 
watching  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack 
the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this 
sid& 

Ou^  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  gives  us  the 
great  advantage  of  a  secure*  debouche,  but  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it  until  the  railroad 
bridge  is  finished,  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
supply  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  we  now 
have  on  the  Virginia  side  at  that  point  When 
the  river  rises  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  cross  in 
force,  I  purpose  concentrating  the  army  some- 
where near  Harper*s  Ferry,  and  then  acting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  namely,  moving  on 
Winchester,  if  firom  the  position  and  attitude  of 
^the  enemy  we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advan- 
tage by  doing  so,  or  else  devoting  a  reasonable 
time  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  instruo- 
tion  of  the  new  troops,  preparatory  to  an  advance 
on  whatever  line  mav  be  determined.  In  any 
event,  I  regard  it  as  aosolutely  necessary  to  send 
new  regiments  at  once  to  the  old  corps,  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  and  that  the  old  regimentd 
be  filled  at  once.  I  have  no  fears  as  to  an  at- 
tack on  Washington  by  the  line  of  Manassas. 
Holding  Harper's  Ferry  as  I  do,  they  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  an  attack  on  their  flank  and  rear 
while  they  have  the  garrison  of  Washingtc^  in 
their  front 

I  rather  apprehend  a  renewal  of  the  attempt 
in  Maryland  should  the  river  remain  low  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  should  they  receive 
considerable  addition  to  their  force.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  Peck's  division  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  surprised  that  SigeFs  men  should  have  been 
sent  to  Western  Virginia*  without  my  knowledge. 
The  last  I  heard  from  you  on  the  subject  was 
that  they  were  at  my  disposition.  In  the  last 
battles  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  greatly  supe- 
rior to  us  in  number^  and  it  was  only  by  very 
hard  fighting  that  we  gained  the  advantage  wo 
did.  As  it  was,  the  result  was  at  one  period 
very  doubtful,  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  win 
the  day.    If  the  enemy  receives  considerable  re*  ^ 
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enforcements  and  we  DODe»  it  is  possible  that  I 
nmy  have  too  much  on  my  hands  in  the  next 
iMtttle.  My  own  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be 
pursued  is  to  retain  in  Wa^ngtoa  merely  the 
ioTi^  necessary  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send  every 
tyng  else  available  to  reenforce  this  aimy.  The 
railways  xiye  us  the  means  of  promptly  reenforc- 
ing  Washington  ^ould  it  become  necessary.  If 
I  am  rednforced,  as  I  ask,  and  am  allowed  to  take 
my  own  course,  Lwill  hold  myself  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  Washington.  ^  Several  persons 
recently  from  Eichmond  say  that  there  are  no 
troops  there  except  conscripts,  and  they  few  in 
nuinberi  I  hope  to  ^ve  you  details  as  to  late 
battles  by  this  evemng.  I  am  about  starting 
again  Ibr  Qarper*f  Ferry.     G.  B.  McClbixak, 

Ui^or^O«narfl  Coounuxiiogi 

Uiyor-General  Hallsck; 

0«i«nl-lD-CMeft  WtehlngtMi. 

The  work  of  reorganizing,  drilling,  and  sup- 
plying the  army  I  began  at  the  earliest  moment 
The  different  corps  were  stationed  along  the  river 
m  the  best  positions  to  cover  and  guard  the  fords. 
The  great  extent  of  the  river-front  from  near 
Washing^  to  Gumberland,  (soipd  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,)  together  with  the  line  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  RaihtMu],  was  to  be  carefully 
watohed  and  girded,  to  prevent^  if  possible,  the 
9nemy*s  raids.  Reconnoissances  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  enemy^s  positions  and  movements,  were  made 
frequently,  so  that  our  cavalry,  which  from  the 
time  we  left  Washington  had  performed  the  most 
laborious  service,  and  had  from  the  commence- 
ment been  deficient  in  numbers,  was  found  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  army. 

This  overwork  has  broken  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  horses ;  disease  had  appeared  among 
them,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  origin- 
al cavalry  force  was  fit  for  service. 

To  such  an  extent  had  this  arm  become  re- 
duced, that  when  General  Stuart  made  his  raid 
into  Pennsylvania  on  the  eleventh  of  October 
with  two  tiiousand  men,  I  could  only  mount 
eight  hundred  men  to  follow  him. 

Harper^s  Ferry  was  ococupied  on  the  twenty- 
seconc^  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  happened  to  Colo- 
nel Miles,  I  immediately  ordered  Maryland,  Boli- 
var, and  Loudon  Heights  to  be  strongly  fortified. 
This  was  done  as  far  as  the  time  and  means  at 
our  disposal  permitted. 

The  main  army  of  the  enemy,  durine  this  time, 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsbuigh  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  occupied  itself  in  drafting  and 
coSrcing  every  able-bodied  citizen  into  the  ranks, 
forcibly  taking  their  property,  where  it  was  not 
voluntarily  offered,  burning  bridges,  and  destroy- 
ing railroads. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  His  Excellency  the 
President  honored  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with 
a  visit  and  remained  several  days,  during  which 
he  went  through  the  different  encampments,  re- 
viewed the  troops,  and  went  over  the  battle- 
fields of  South-Mountain  and  Antietam.  I  had 
the  opporluni^  during  this  visit  to  describe  to 


him  the  operations  of  the  army  since  the  time  it 
left  Wasbmgton,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for 
not  following  the  enemy  after  he  crossed  the  Pe> 
tomaa 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Co^  (about  five  thousand  men)  was  crdered 
from  my  command  to  Western  Tixiginia. 

On  the  seventh  of  October  I  received  the  fol* 
lowing  telegram : 

I  am  instructed  to  telegn^^h  you  as  follewsi 
The  President  directs  that  you  cross  tiie  Poio* 
mac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  bin 
south.  Your  wnnj  must  move  bow,  while  tb« 
roads  are  good.  If  vou  cross  the  river  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the  lattet 
by  your  operation,  you  can  be  reinforced  with 
thirty  thousand  men.  If  you  move  up  the  ral* 
ley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  tweln 
or  fifteen  thousand  can  be  sent  you.  The  FnA 
dent  advises  the  interior  line  betvreen  Washiiu^ 
ton  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it  H« 
is  very  desirous  that  your  array  aaove  as  soon  u 
possibla  You  wiU  immediately  report  what  line 
you  adopt,  and  when  tou  intend  to  cross  the  river ; 
also  to  what  point  the  retofbroements  we  te  bo 
sent  It  is  necessary  that  the  plaa  of  your  op* 
erations  be  positiveljr  determined  on,  befcre  o^ 
ders  are  given  ibr  building  bridges  and  repatriss 
railroads.  I  am  cfirected  to  ad^  that  the  Seere* 
tary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chiof  folly  ooa- 
cur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Mijor-General  McClulah.  ««neni^»aM 

At  this  time  General  Averill,  with  the  ^\^ 
part  of  our  efficient  cavalry,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumberland,  and  General  Kelly,  the  com- 
manding officer,  had  that  day  repcNrted  that  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  at  Saint  John^s  River.  This  obbW 
me  to  order  General  Averill  to  proceed  with  his 
force  to  the  support  of  Cobnel  Campbell,  which 
delayed  bis  return  to  the  armv  for  several  4af a 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  Stuart  crossed  tb« 
river  at  McCoy^s  Ferry,  with  two  thousand  car- 
airy  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  on  his  raid 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  making  it 
necessary  .to  use  our  cavalry  against  him.  This 
exhausting  service  completely  broke  down  neari/ 
all  of  our  cavalry  horses,  and  rendered  a  remoont 
absolutely  indispensable  before  we  could  advaafls 
on  the  enemy. 

The  following  were  the  dispositions  of  troops 
made  by  me  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  raid: 

General  Averill,  then  at  Green  Spring,  on  the 
Upper  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  move  rapiiUv 
down  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  all 
his  disposable  cavalry,  using  ^every  exertion  to 
get  upon  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  and  foUow  it  up 
vigorously. 

General  Pleasanton,  with  the  remaining  cav- 
alry force,  was  ordered  to  take  the  road  by  CaT^ 
town,  Harmbn^s  Gap,  and  Mechanicsville,  and 
cut  otT  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  should  he  niaka 
for  any  of  the  fords  below  the  position  of  Um 
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x^ftin  army.  His  orders  were  to  pursue  them 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  to  spare  his  men 
or  horses,  and  to  destroy  or  capture  them  if  pos- 
sible. 

General  Crook,  at  that  time  commanding  Coz*s 
division,  at  Hancock,  en  rouU  for  Western  Vir- 
ginia, was  ordered  to  halt,  place  his  men  in  cars, 
and  remain  in  f^diness  to  move  to  any  point 
abore  should  the  enemy  return  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  scouts  well  out  on  all  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Chambersbuigh  to  the 
Upper  Potomac 

The  other  commanders  between  Hancock  and 
Harper's  Ferry  were  instructed  to  keep  ft  YigiliDt 
watch  upon  aU  the  roads  and  lords,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tent  the  escape  of  the  rebels  within  these  limits. 

Oen«»l  Bumside  was  ordered  to  send  two  bri- 
p;ades  to  the  Monbcacy  Grossing,  there  to  remain 
in  oars,  with  steam  up,  ready  to  more  to  any 
point  on  the  nulroad  to  which  Stuart  might  m 
aiming,  while  Colonel  Rush,  at  Frederick,  was 
directed  to  keep  his  lancers  scouting  on  the  ap- 
proaches from  Ghambersburgh,  so  as  to  give 
timely  notice  to  the  commander  of  the  two  bri- 
gades at  the  Monocacy  Crossing. 

General  Stoneman,  whose  headquarters  were 
then  at  Pootesyille^  occupying  with  his  division 
the  different  fords  on  the  river  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy,  was  directed  to  keep  his  cav- 
alry well  out  on  the  approaches  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Frederick,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to  muss 
his  troops  at  any  point  where  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  in  his  vicinity. 
He  was  informed  of  General  Pleasanton's  move- 
ments. 

After  the  orders  were  given  for  covering  all 
the  fords  upon  the  riven  I  did  not  think  it  possi- 
ble for  Stuart  to  recrosi^  and  I  believed  that  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  his  entire  force  was 
perfectly  certain ;  but  owing  to  the  fiict  that  my 
orders  were  not  in  all  cases  carried  out  as  I  ex- 
pected, he  effected  his  escape  into  Virginia  with- 
out much  loss. 

The  troops  sent  by  General  Bumstde  to  the 
Monocacy,  owing  to  some  neglect  in  not  giving 
the  necessary  oniers  to  the  commander,  instead 
of  remaining  at  the  railroad  crossing,  as  I  di- 
rected, maruied  four  miles  into  Frederick,  and 
there  remained  until  after  Stuart  had  passed  the 
railroad,  only  six  miles  below,  near  which  point 
St  was  said  he  halted  for  breakfast 

General  Pleasanton  ascertained,  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Mechanicsville,  that  the  enemy  were  only 
about  an  hour  ahead  of  him,  beating  a  hasty  re- 
treat toward  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  He 
pushed  on  vi^rously,  and,  near  its  mouth,  over- 
took them  with  a  part  of  his  force,  having  march- 
ed Seventy-eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
having  left  many  of  his  horses  broken  down  upon 
tberoad.  He  at  once  attacked  with  his  artillery, 
and  the  firing  continued  for  several  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  states  that  he  received  the 
support  of  a  small  portion  of  (General  Stoneman^s 
command,  not  sufficient  to  inflict  any  material 
damage  upon  the  enemy. 

General  Stoneman  reports  that,  in  accordance 


with  his  instructions,  he  gave  all  neceRsary  or* 
ders  for  intercepting  the  return  of  the  rebels,  and 
Colonel  Staples,  commanding  one  of  his  brigades, 
states  that  he  sent  two  regiments  of  in&ntry  to 
the  mouth  of  the ,  Monocacy.  and  one  regiment 
to  White's  Ford ;  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  about  ten  o^dock,  he,  by  General  Ston^ 
man^s  order,  marched  the  remaining  three  regt*^ 
ments  of  his  command  from  Poolesville  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Monocai^ ;  that  before  getting 
into  action  he  was  relieved  by  General  War^ 
who  states  that  he  reported  to  Geneand  Pleasan* 
ton  with  his  command,  while  the  enemy  was 
crossing  the  river,  and  was  informed  by  him 
(Generad  Pleasanton)  that  he  was  too  late,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  then. 

General  Pleasanton,  in  his  report  of  this  aflklr, 
says :  **  It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Ward 
reported  to  me  from  General  Stoneman*s  division, 
with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  a  section  of  artillery.  I  told  him  tiiat  his 
command  could  be  of  no  use,  as  the  ekiemy  had 
then  crossed  the  river.  These  are  the  only 
troops,  that  I  knew  of,  that  were  in  that  vicinity, 
and  tills  was  the  first  intimation  I  received  that 
any  troops  Were  endeavoring  to  assist  me  in  cap> 
turing  the  rebels.  I  succeeded  hi  preventing  uo 
enemy  fh>m  crossing  at  tiie  mouth  of  tiie  Mono* 
cacy,  and  drove  him  to  White's  Ford,  three  miles 
below.  Had  White's  Ford  been  occupied  by  any 
force  of  ours  previous  to  the  time  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  enemy,  the  capture  of  Stuart's  whelo 
force  would  have  been  certain  and  inevitable. 
With  my  small  force^  which  did  not  exceed  ono 
fourth  of  the  enemy's,  it  was, not  practicable  for 
me  to  occupy  that  ford  while  the  enemy  was  in 
fronf 

It  would  seem  from  the  report  of  Geheral 
Stoneman,  that  the  disposition  he  made  of  his 
troops,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Stuart,  was  a  good 
one.  He  stationed  two  r^ments  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy,  and  two  regiments  at  White's 
Ford,  the  latter  m  the  very  place  where  the  cross- 
ixig  Was  made,  and  the  former  only  three  miles 
ofi^  with  a  reserve  of  three  regiments  at  Pooles- 
ville, some  six  miles  distant  Genend  Pfeasan- 
ton's  report  shows  that  from  the  time  the  firing 
commenced  until  the  enemy  were  across  the  river 
was  about  four  and  a  half  hours..  General  Stone- 
man states  that  he  started  the  reserve  from  Podes- 
ville  at  about  nine  o'clock,  but  it  appears,  from 
the  report  of  General  Pleasanton,  that  it  did  not 
reach  him  until  half-past  onei 

At  Uie  time  I  received  the  order  of  October 
sixth,  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy, 
the  army  was  wholly  deficient  in  cavalry,  and  a 
large  part  of  our  troops.were  in  want  Of  shoes, 
blankets,  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  even  prior 
to  that  date^  to  refit  the  army  with  clothing,  as 
wiXL  as  horses.  I  at  once  consulted  with  Colonel 
Ingalls,  the  ChiefQuartermaster,  who  believed  that 
the  necessary  articles  could  be  supplied^  in  about 
three  days.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to 
the  different  commanders  who  had  not  abready 
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sent  in  their  requisitions,  to  do  so  at  once,  and  all 
the  necessary  steps  were  forthwith  taken  bj  me 
to  insure  a  prompt  delivery  of  the  supplies.  The 
requisitions  were  forwarded  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  I  expected  that  the  ar- 
ticles would  reach  our  depots  during  the  three 
days  specified ;  but  day  after  day  elapsed,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  clothing  arrived. 
Corps  commanders,  upon  receiving  notice  from 
the  quartermasters  that  they  might  expect  to  re- 
ceive their  supplies  at  certain  dates,  sent  the 
trains  for  them,  which,  after  waiting,  were  com- 
pelled to  return  empty.  Several  ii^ stances  oc- 
curred where  these  trains  went  back  and  forth 
from  the  camps  to  the  depots,  as  often  as  four  or 
five  different  times,  without  receiving  their  sup- 
plies, and  I  was  informed  by  one  corps  com- 
mander that  his  wagon  train  nad  travelled  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  ^o  and  from  the  de- 
pots, before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  cloth- 
ing. 

The  corps  of  Genei^l  Franklin  did  not  get  its 
clothing  until  after  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  was  moving  into  Virginia.  General  Rey- 
nolds's corps  was  delayed  a  day  at  Berlin,  to 
complete  its  supplies,  and  General  Porter  only 
completed  his  on  reaching  the  yicinity  of  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

I  made  every  exertion  in  my  power,  and  my 
quartermasters  ^d  the  same,  to  have  these  sup- 
plies hurried  forward  rapidly ;  and  I  was  repeat- 
edly told  that  they  had  filled  the  requisitions  at 
Washington,  and  that  the  supplies  had  been  for- 
warded. But  they  did  not  come  to  us,  and  of 
course  were  inaccessible  to  the  army.  I  did  not 
fail  to  make  frequent  representation  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  to  the  General-in-Chief,  and  it 
appears  that  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Quar- 
termaster-General, who  constantly  replied  that 
the  supplies  had  been  promptly  ordered.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  aid  not  reach  our  depots. 

The  foUowing  extracts  are  from  telegrams  upon 

this  subject:  / 

Hiadqvabthis  Avvt  or  rtn  Potomac,  \ 
October  11, 1848—9  a  Ji.     f 

9 

We  have  been  making  every  effort  to  get  sup- 
plies of  clothing  for  this  army,  and  Colonel  In- 
galls  has  received  advices  that  it  has  been  for- 
warded by  railroad ;  but,  owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  roads,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it 
comes  in  very  slowly,  and  it  will  take  a  much 
longer  timer  than  was  anticipated  to  get  articles 
that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  army, 
unless  the  railroad  managers  forward  supplies 
more  n^^idly.  Gborob  B.  McClbllan. 

Ifajor-Qeneral  H.  W.  Hallkck, 

0«iieral-ln-Chi«f,  WMblngton. 

BiADQUASTm  Abut  or  mi  Potomao,        ) 

October  11,  IMS.  f 

I  am  eompelled  again  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  great  deficiency  of  shoes,  and  other  indis- 
pensable articles  of  clothing,  that  still  exist  in 
lome  of  the  corps  in  this  army.  Upon  the  as- 
of  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  who  based 


his  calculation  ^pon  information  reo^ved  from 
Washin^on,  that  clothing  would  be  forwarded 
at  certain  times,  corps  commanders  sent  their 
wagons  to  Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Feny  for  it 
It  did  not  arrive  as  promised,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  in- 
sure the  prompt  forwarding  of  these  supplies, 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  corsesponding  delay 
in  getting  the  army  ready  to  move,  as  the  mea 
cannot  march  without  shoes.  Every  thing  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  at  these  headquar- 
ters to  accomplish  the  desired  result 

Gbobgb  B.  McClellav, 

Miyor-Oenenl  CommaiidlBg. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Commander-lxi-Chief,  WuhlBgtoa. 

Hbai»qvaxtbks  Armt  or  trk  Potohac,  I 
October  Ifi,  1803— T  p.m.     f 


I  am  using  every  possible  exertion  to  get  this 
army  ready  to  move.  It  was  only  yesterday  tb$t 
a  part  of  our  shoes  and  clothing  arrived  at  Ha- 
gerstown. It  is  being  issued  to  the  troops  u 
rapidly  as  possible.       Gbobgb  B.  McClella5, 

Mi^or^CBBrtL 

Miyor-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

G«iicral4B'0ld6£. 

HiASQVAmu  Akmt  or  m  FoFimiie,  I 
October  15. 18«S— 7.S0  p.m.    f 

General  Franklin  reports  that  there  is  by  no 
means  as  much  clothing  as  was  called  for  at 
Hagerstown.  I  think,  therefore,  you  had  better 
have  additional  supplies,  especially  of  shoes,  for- 
warded to  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as  possible. 

B.  B.  Hahct, 

CblcfofSuC 

Colonel  R.  Ingalls, 

0u9  of  Colonel  Rueker,  Qmrtermartir,  WaahlagtaB. 

EusQUimM  Abut  or  m  Potomac,  I 
*  October  16^  ISO.  f 

General  J.  F.  Reynolds  just  telegraphs  as  fol- 
lows :  *^  My  quartermaster  reports  uiat  there  are 
no  shoes,  tents,  blankets,  or  knapsacks  at  Ha- 
gerstown. He  was  able  to  procure  only  a  com- 
plete supply  of  overcoate  and  pants,  with  a  feir 
socks,  drawers,  and  coats.  This  leaves  man^  of 
the  men  yet  without  a  shoe.  My  requisitions 
call  for  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pairs  of  shoes." 

Please  push  the  shoes  and  stockings  up  to 
Harper's  Ferry  as  fast  as  possible. 

R.  B.  Mabct, 

caiierorfltaC 
Colonel  R.  Ingalls, 

Gare  of  Colonel  Backer,  Qoartonnuter,  WMhlogtoa. 

HlAOQUARTIM  AftHT  OT  TBI  POTOaUC,  i 

Camt  hsab  KxoxruxB,  Mabtlavo,  October  f ,  ISO.  f 

You  did  right  in  sending  clothing  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  You  will  not  be  able  to  send  too  much 
or  too  quickly.  We  want  blankets,  shoes,  can* 
teens,  etc,  very  much.  Rcrvs  IkgallSt 

Ueutenant-Colond  and  Ald-de-Gamp,  Chief  Qtuitemailib 

Colonel  C.  G.  Sawtelle, 

Depot  Qaftrtorniastor,  WMfalogtao. 

HtAMtCAXTRM  ARMT  OP  TRt  PoraWAC.  I 

Oamp  nAB  KitoxTOLB,  MABTUtxo,  October  10,  ]6M.  f 

Shipments  to  Hagerstown  must  be  made  direct 
through,  to  avoid  the  contemptible  delays  at  Ha^ 
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risburgb.  If  Colonel  Crosman  was  ordered  to 
gend  clothing,  I  hope  he  has  sent  it,  for  the  suf- 
fering'and  impatience  are  ezctosive. 

RcrUS  ISOALLS, 
Lleatenaot-Colonel  and  Ald-de-Camp,  Chief  Qaartemuttter. 

Captain  Augustus  Botd, 

Quartermaiter,  PbDailelpbiik. 

HKA  ifOVA  KTRS  AKMT  OV  THK  PnTOlT AO,  I 

Camp  XBAB  Kxoxtillb,  October  18, 1S93. ) 

Has  the  clothing  arrived  yet  ?  If  not,  do  you 
know  where  it  is ?  What  clothinewas  taken  by 
the  rebels  at  Chambersburgh  ?  Did  they  cap- 
ture any  property  that  was  en  routs  to  you? 
Have  we  not  got  clothing  at  Harrisburgh  ?  Send 
an  agent  over  the  road  to  obtain  information,  and 
hurry  up  the  supplies.    Reply  at  once, 

RdFUS  l!70ALLS, 
Ueotenant-Colonel  and  Ald*de>Oainp,  Chief  QuarterisMter. 

Captain  George  W.  Weeks, 

Depot  QnaitcrmMter,  Hagerttown. 

flBABrsBoaav,  October  15^  1861 
I  have  Just  returned  from  Hagerstown,  where 
I  have  been  for  the  clothing  for  the  corps. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  overcoats,  trowsers, 
and  a  few  uniform  coats  and  socks.  There  were 
not  any  shoes,  blankets,  shirts,  or  shelter-tents. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  where  and  when  the  bal- 
ance can  be  had  ?  Shall  I  send  to  Harper's  Ferry 
for  them  to-morrow?  The  corps  surgeon  has 
just  made  a  requisition  for  forty-five  hospital- 
tents.  There  ai^  none  at  Hagerstown.  Will  you 
f  lease  to  inform  me  if  I  can  get  them  at  Harper's 
'erry  ?  Fielding  Lowrt, 

General  IkoaLLS.  Captain  and  Qoartermattcr 

fiionarowir,  October  IS,  ISM. 
I  want  at  least  ten  thousand  (10,000)  suits  of 
dothing  in  addition  to  what  I  have  received.    It 
■hould  be  here  now.  G.  W.  Weeks, 

General  Ingalls,  Anlttant  Quartermaiter. 

i^artermafter. 

HABna*8  FiUT,  October  S),  1861 

We  have  bootees,  twelve  thousand ;  great<M>ats, 
four  thousand;  drawers  and  shirts  are  gone; 
blankets  and  stockings  nearly  so ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand each  of  these  four  articles  are  wanted. 

Alex.  Bliss, 

General  Ikgalls,  Captain  and  Attktani  Qoartermaiter. 
Chief  Quartermaater,  etci 

1Cg0lii.la>*8  H  RADQUAimna,     I 
October  S4, 18<i9-11  a.il  f 

Please  send  to  Captain  Bliss,  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, ten  thousand  blankets,  twelve  thousand*  caps, 
five  thousand  overcoats,  ten  thousand  pairs  boot- 
•esi  two  thousand  pairs  artillery  and  cavalry  boots, 
fiAeen  thousand  pairs  stockings,  fifteen  thousand 
drawers,  and  fifteen  thousand  pants.  The  cloth- 
ing arrives  slowly.  Can  it  not  be  hurricNcI  along 
fiuBter  ?  May  I  ask  you  to  obtain  authority  for 
this  shipment?  Rufus  Inoalls, 

Ileotcnant-Colonel  and  Ald-de-Carop,  Obief  Qnartermaster. 

Captain  D.  G.  Thomas, 

Military  Bloi«keeper,  Wadiingtoo. 

HiOBiisTOirir,  October  86. 

dotbing  has  arrived  this  morning.  None  taken 
bfurebehk    Shall  I  supply  Franklin,  and  retain 


portions  for  Porter  and  Reynolds  until  called  for? 

G.  W.  Weeks, 

Captain  and  AMistant  Qoarienuwter. 

Colonel  hroALLS. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  report 
df  the  Chief  Quartermaster  with  the  army,  will 
show  what  progress  was  made  in  supplying  the 
army  with  clothing  from  the  first  of  September 
to  the  date  of  crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  and  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
clothing  did  not  reach  our  depots  unul  after  the 
fourteenth  of  October:    (See  table,  page  644.) 

Colonel  Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster,  in  his  re- 
port upon  this  subject,  says : 

**  There  was  great  delay  in  receivii)g  our  cloth* 
ing.  The  <»rders  were  promptly  given  by  me  and 
approved  by  General  Meigs,  but  the  roads  were 
slow  to  transport,  particularly  the  Cumberland 
Vallgr  road. 

^  for  instance,  clothing  ordered  to  Hagerstown 
on  the  seventh  October  for  the  corps  of  Frank- 
lin, Porter,  and  Reynolds,  did  not  arrive  until 
about  the  eighteenth,  and  by  that  time,  of  course, 
there  were  increased  wants  and  changes  in  posi- 
tion of  troops.  The  clothing  of  Sumner 'arrived 
in  great  quantities  near  the  last  of  October,  al< 
most  too  late  for  issue,  as  the  army  was  crossing 
into  Virginia.  We  finally  left  fifty  thousand  suit^ 
at  Harpo^s  Ferry,  partly  an  ihtear$juit  arrived^ 
and  pfurtly  in  store." 

The  causes  of  the  reduction  of  our  cavalry  forc6 
have  already  been  recited.  The  difficulty  in  get- 
ting new  supplies  fix)m  the  usual  sources  led  me 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  authority  for  the  cavalry 
and  i^llery  officers  to  purchase  their  own  hordes. 
The  following  are  the  telegrams  and  letters  on  this 
subject: 

HiADQVA«nB8  AmT  OP  tn  Povwao,  I 
October  18,  IStt— 19;46  P.K.     f 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  energeti« 
means  be  taken  to  supply  the  cavalry  of  this  army 
with  remount  horses.  The  present  rate  of  supply 
is  (1050)  one  thousand  and  fifty  per  week  for  tha 
entire  army  here  and  in  front  of  Washington, 
From  this  number  the  artillery  draw  for  their 
batteries.  George  B.  HcClbllan, 

Mi^or^CMnl  Ooaunaadlag^ 

Major-General  Haileck. 

G«nera&>ia-Cblet 

The  General-in-Chie(  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  fourteenth,  1862,  re- 
plies to  this  despatch  in  the  following  language; 

^'  I  have  caused  the  matters  complained  of  ia 

^our  telegrams  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  to  bft 

mvestigated. 

/      . 

**  In  regard  to  horses,  you  say  that  the  present 
rate  of  supply  is  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
week  for  the  entire  army  here  and  in  firont  of 
Washington.  I  find  firom  the  records  that  the 
issues  for  the  last  six  weeks  have  been  eight  thou* 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  making  an  av- 
erage per  week  of  one  thousand  four  hunored  and 
fifty-nine. 

*•  One  thousand  and  fifty  (1050)  is  the  number 
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#Uted  la  the  original  despatch,  now  in  mj  pos- 
•ession ;  and  as  not  only  figures  were  used,  but 
the  number  was  written  out  in  full,  I  can  hardly 


see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  telegraphic  epcntor 
to  hare  made  a  mistake  in  the  transmiwien  ef  tibi 

message. 


StaUmeiU  (^  Chthing  mnd  Equipage  received  «<  t?ie  different  depoU  of  the  Army  ttf  Hke  FeUimt^ 

ffim SepUmher  1, 1862,  to  OetbberSU  l^^^d. 


iMtftelilttft 


^ri^ki 


A«ba^ 


]k«tt  ftplraibw  1  to  Oetobtr  S| . . . . 

From  Cfetober  6  to  Ociobtr  16 

From  October  15  to  October  8S, 

Ootob«r  S5  «o  Oetobv  Sl^ . . . . 


1 


1D,1M) 

40,0(K> 
80,000 


1 


^I.TW 


4,000 

i9,Me 


u/m 


1 


«,too 

I9,WS 
€A,S00 

00,000 


itt,4a6 


4.W 


4,100 


•lOOO 

600 
1,290 
1,500 


O^SCO 


6.000 

10,921 

9,000 

s,oos 


28,229 


0,900 

1S,S95 
1S,S76 


46,801 


1^ 
19,989 

6,000 
9.100 


4,900 
1,000 
'•660 

6,660 


18,T00 


1 


4909 

«),040 


88^ 


I 


ItAQI 
9,IN 


tt,ttl 


MiteffMne  if  Chthing  wid  Equipage  received^  ef^.— Continued. 


■^^.^Ma 


a«etiTeaalft66«p6»^ 


f  IINU  OTpiBDNICr  1  w  VVIMIVr  «\»    •• 

lirom  Oetobtr  0  to  October  16. 

From  October  16 16 October  «^.... 
From  October  95  to  October  61,.. .. . 


totali. 


t99 


6,995 


1 


1,060 

9,100 
4^ 


6,680 


6,900 

19,000 

i4,m 


60,9TD 


1,200 

500 

1,160 

1,000 


4,460 


I 

a 


6.600 


1,«)0 
8T6 
6,606 


4,694.     6,016 


10,904     7,500 


I 
I 


9,900 

7,000 


9,900 


9,000 
12,060 


7,600 


44,000 


I 

r 


9,000 

9,600 

66,690 

90^000 


9,000 

7,000 


T6»12e 


61,991 


i 


i%m 


IteABqeunriM  AniT  or  nm  Povoaue,  I 

•  October  14, 1869-7  r.a.     f 


With  mf  small  cayalry  force  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  watch  the  Une  of  the  Potomac  properly,  or 
eyen  make  ^tm  reoonnoissances  that  are  necessary 
to  our  movements.  This  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  weaken  my  line  very  much,  by  extending 
the  in&ntry  to  guard  the  inhumerable  fords.  This 
WiU  ooDtintte  until  the  rirer  risesi  and  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  rebel  cavalry 
tMb.  Uy  cavalry  force,  as  I  urged  this  mom- 
lag,  should  be  largely  and  immediately  increased, 
under  any  hypothesiS|  whether  to  guard  the  river, 
or  advance  on  ^  enemy,  or  both. 

Gbobob  B.  M<K>LSLLA!9, 

Ki^or-GfeneraL 

Major-Ctonortl  H.  W.  Hallbok, 

Cnmmander4a-CMet 

!rhe  following  is  an  extract  from  the  oiBcial' re- 
port of  Colonel  tngalls : 

^  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  eiforts 
were  made  to  supply  deficiencies  in  clothing  and 
horses.  Large  requisitions  were  prepared  and 
lent  in.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  required  large 
numbers  to  cover  losses  su&taiara  in  battle^  on 


the  march,  and  br  diseases.  Both  of  these  onns 
were  deficient  when  they  left  Washington.  A 
most  violent  and  destructive  disease  made  its  ftp- 
pearance  at  this  time,  which  put  nearly  firar  tboa« 
sand  animals  out  or  service.  Horses  reported 
perfectly  weU  one  day  would  be  dead  lame  the 
next,  and  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  where  it  woald 
end,  or  what  number  would  cover  tiie  loss.  Ihey 
were  attacked  in  the  hoof  and  tonguei  Ko  odo 
seemed  able  to  account  ibr  the  appearance  of  this 
disease.  Animals  kept  at  re»t  would  recover, is 
time,  but  eeuld  iu4  he  teetML  I  made  appOti^ 
tlon  to  send  West  and  purchase  hersea  at  eeo^ 
but  it  was  reAised,  on  the  ground  thai  the  oo^ 
standing  contracts  provided  for  enough,  ttH  tkt/ 
were  Wft  delivered  euffieieniljf  /M^  nor  fti  siifr 
cient  numbers,  until  late  in  October  and  eariy  ia 
November.  I  was  authorised  to  buy  two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  lute  in  October,  but  the  deliv^ 
ery  was  not  completed  until  in  NbvembeTi  aAor 
we  had  reached  Warretiton.** 

In  a  letter  from  General  tteiga,  written  on  tbs 
fourteenth  of  October,  and  addressed  to  the  Gen* 
eral-in-Chiet;  it  is  stated :  '*  There  have  been  is- 
sued,  therefore,  to  the  army  of  the  FMosiac^  since 
tfie  batUea  ki  front  of  Waahiiigloii)  to  riflase 
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thousand  two  hundred  and 


losses  (9d54)  nine 
fiily-foar  horAea." 

What  number  of  horses  were  sent  to  General 
Pope  before  his,  return  to  Washington,  I  have  no 
means  of  determining ;  but  the  following  state- 
ment made  upon  my  order,  by  the  Chief  Quarter- 
master with  the  army,  and  who  had  means  for 
gaining  accurate  information,  force  upon  mr  mind 
the  coDclusiqa  that  the  Quartermaster-General 
.was  in  error : 

■■ft»l»AKtMS  Aaicr  M  fn  Wtntmk^    I 

Cuif  QoABTWiAmn'i  Omci,  V 

October  SI,  1861.     | 

Horses  purchased  since  September  sixth, 
1862,  by  Colonel  Ingalls,  Chief  Quarterr 
master,  and  issued  to  the  fbrces  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Major-Qeneral 
George  B.  IfcClellan, 1200 

Issued  and  turned  over,  to  the  above  force 
by  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, (in  Washington,) .2261 

Issued  to  forces  .at  and  near  Washington 
which  have  since  joined  the  command, . .    852 

#  ■ 

Total  purchased  by  Colonel  Ingalls  and  is> 
sued  and  tiu>ned  over  bv  Captain  Dana  to 
the  forces  in  this  immediate  command. . .  .8818 

Issued  by  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  Assistant 
Quartermaster,  to  the  forces  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington, 8868 

Chrand  total  purchased  by  Colonel  R.  In* 
galls,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  issued  and 
turned  over,  by  Captain  J.  J.  Dana,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster,  to  the  entire  army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  forces  around 
Washington, 7176 

About  three  thousand  horses  have  been  turned 
onr  to  the  Quartermaster's  department  by  offi- 
cers as  unfit  for.  service ;  nearly  one  thousand 
five  hundred  should  now  be  turned  over  also, 
being  Worn  out  and  diseased. 
'  Respectfully  submitted.  Frbd.  Mvsiia, 

Iileulciuuit4)olmiel  and  Quartermaster. 

This  official  statement^  made  up  firom  the  re- 
potts  of  the  quartermasters  who  received  and 
distrfbuted  the  horses,  exhibits  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  gives  Uie  total  number  of  horses 
received  by  the  army  of  the  Potomao,  and  the 
troops  around  Washington,  during  a  period  of 
eight  weeks  as  (7176)  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
mad  mnd  seventy-six,  or  (2078)  two  thousand 
and  seventy-eight  less  than  the  number  stated 
by  the  Quartermaster-General 

Supposing  that  (1500)  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, were  Issued  to  the  army  under  General 
Pope  previous  to  its  return  to  Washington,  as 
General  Meigs  states,  there  would  still  remain 
(078)  Ave  hundred  and  seventy-eight  horses 
whidi  he  does  not  account  for. 

The  letter  of  the  QenemUn^Chief  to  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  War  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
and  the  letter  of  General  Meigs  to  the  General- 
in-OUtf  on  tho  fourteenth  of  October,  convey 
the  impression  that|  upon  my  repeated  applio^ 


tions  for  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  for  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  I  had  received  a  much  greatef 
number  than  was  feally  the  case. 

It  will  t>e  seen  from  Colonel  Myerses  report 
that,  of  all  Uie  horses  alluded  to  by  General 
Meigs,  only  (8818)  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen  came  to  the  army  with  which  I  was 
ordered  to  follow  and  attack  the  enemy.  Of 
course  the  remainder  did  not  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  or 
artillery  of  the  army  with  which  I  was  to  crostf 
the  river.  Neither  did  they  hi  the  least  fiunlitate 
any  preparations  for  carrying  out  the  order  to 
advance  upon  the  cmemyi  as  the  General-in« 
Chiefs  letter  might  seem  to  imply. 

During  the  same  period  that  We  were  receiving 
the  horses  alhided  to,  about  (8000)  three  thou- 
sand of  our  old  stock  were  turned  into  the  Quar- 
termasteif's  department,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  more  reported  as  in  such  condition  that 
they  ought  to  be  turned  in  as  unfit  for  service ; 
thus  leaving  the  active  armv  some  seven  hundred 
short  of  the  number  reqUiKd  to  make  good  ex- 
isting deficiencies,  to  sar  nothing  of  providing 
remounts  for  men  whose  horses  had  died  or  been 
killed  during  the  campaign  and  those  previously 
dismounted.  Notwithstending  all  th|B  effortd 
made  to  obtain  a  remounti  there  were,  after  de- 
ducting the  force  engaged  in  picketing  the  Hvefi 
but  about  a  thousand  serviceable  cavalry  horseS 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  October. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  fourteenth,  1862,  tha 
General-in-Chief  says: 

"  It  is  also  reported  to  me  that  the  number  of 
animals  with  your  >irmy  in  the  field  is  about 
thirty-one  thousand.  It  is  believed  that  your 
pfesent  proportion  of  cavalry  and  of  animali 
is  much  lat^r  than  that  of  any  other  of  our 
armies.*' 

What  number  of  animals  6ther  armies  had  I 
am  not  prepared  to  sar,  but  military  men  ia 
European  armies  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
an  army  to  be  efficient,  while  carrying  on  acUva 
operations  in  the  field,  should  have  a  cavalry 
force  equal  in  numbers  to  firom  one  sixth  to  on6 
fourth  of  the  infhntry  force.  My  cavalry  did  not 
amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of  the  army,  and« 
hence  the  necessity  of  giving  every  one  of  my 
cavalry  soldiers  a  serviceable  horse. 

Cavalry  maybe  said  to  constitute  the  antsntui 
of  an  army.  It  scouts  all  the  roads  in  front,  on 
the  fianks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  col- 
umn^ and  constantly  feels  the  enemy.  The 
amount  of  labor  fklling  on  this  arm  during  the 
Maryland  campaign  was  excessive. 

To  persons  not  fiimiliar  with  the  movements 
of  troops,  and  the  amount  of  transportation  r^ 
(Quired  for  a  large  army  marching  away  from 
water  or  railroad  communications,  the  number 
of  animals  mentioned  by  the  GencraMn-Chief 
may  have  appeared  unnecessarily  laree ;  but  to 
a  military  man,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  enter 
into  an  accurate  and  detailed  computation  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  subsistence  and  forage  re- 
quired for  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  PotomaCi 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  thirty-one  thoutend  ani 
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mats  were  oonsideniblj  less  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  advance. 

As  we  were  required  to  move  through  a  coun- 
try which  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  any 
of  our  supplies,  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
every  thing  in  wagons,  and  to  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies.  I  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave 
the  nver  without  subsistence  and  forage  for  ten 
days. 

^he  official  returns  of  that  date  show  the  ag- 
gregate strength  of  the  army  for  duty  to  have  been 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  of  all 
arms.  This  did  not  include  teamsters,  citizens, 
employes,  officers*  servants,  etc,  amounting  to 
some  twelve  thousand,  which  gpftve  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  men. 

The  subsistence  alone  of  this  .army  for  ten 
days  required  for  its  transportation  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  wagons  at  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  wagon,  and  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  animals. 

Our  cavalry  horses  at  that  time  amounted  to 
five  thousand  and  fort^-six,  and  our  artillery 
horses  to  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
■ix. 

To  transport  full  forage  for  these  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  animals 
for  ten  days  required  seventeen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  additional  animals ;  and 
this  forage  would  only  supply  the  entire  num- 
ber (forty  thousand  S|x  hundred  and  ninety-four) 
of  animals  with  a  small  fraction  over  half  allow- 
ance for  the  time  specified. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  estimate  does  not 
embrace  the  animals  necessary  to  transport  quar- 
termasters' supplies,  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
ambulances,  reserve  ammunition,  forage  for  offi- 
cers* horses,  eta,  which  would  greatly  augpnent 
tile  necessary  transportation! 

It  may  very  truly  be  said  that  we  did  make 
the  march  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  we  met  with  no  serious 
opposition  ^m  the  enemy ;  neither  did  we  en- 
counter delays  from  any  other  cause.  The  roads 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  troops 
marched  with  the  most  commendable  order  and 
celerity. 

If  we  had  met  {with  a  determined  resistance 
firom  the  enemy,  and  our  progress  had  been  very 
much  retarded  thereby,  we  would  havis  consumed 
our  supplies  before  they  could  have  been  renew- 
ed. A  proper  estimate  of  my  responsibilities  as 
the  Commander  of  that  army  did  not  justify  me 
in  basing  my  preparations  for  the  expedition 
upon  the  supposition  that  I  was  to  have  an  un- 
interrupted march.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  my 
duty  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies ;  and  not 
the  least  important  of  my  responsibilities  was 
the  duty  of  making  ample  provision  for  supplying 
my  men  and  animals  with  rations  and  forage. 

Knowing  the  solicitude  of  the  President  for  an 
early  movement,  and  sharing  with  him  fully  his 
anxiety  for  prompt  action,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
October  I  telegraphed  to  the  General-in-Chief  as 
foUc^ws 


Bkasquaktsm  Akmt  or  mm  pOToauo,  I 
October  SI,  ISfll  f 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  President's  order  to 
move  on  the  enemy,  I  (lave  been  making  every 
exertion  to  get  this  army  supplied  with  dothing 
absolutely  necessary  for  marching. 

This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  nearly  accom- 
plished. I  have  also,  during  the  same  time,  r»' 
peatedly  urged  upon  you  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying cavalry  and ,  artillery  horses  to  replace 
those  broken  down  by  hard  service,  and  stfps 
have  been  taken  to  insure  a  prompt  delivery. 

Our  cavalry,  even  when  well  supplied*  with 
horses,  is  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  but  m  efficiency  has  proved  itself 
superior.  So  forcibly  has  this  been  impressed 
upon  our  old  regiments  by  repeated  successes, 
that  the  men  are  fully  persuaded  that  they  art 
equal  to  twice  their  numoer  of  rebel  cavalry. 

Exclusive  of  the  cavalry  force  now  engaged  in 
picketing  the  river,  I  have  not  at  present  over 
about  one- thousand  (1000)  horses  for  service. 
Officers  have  been  sent  in  various  directions  to 
purchase  horses,  and  I  expect  them  soon.  With- 
out more  cavalry  horses  our  oommunicationa, 
from  the  moment  we  march,  would  be  at  the 
mer<^  of  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  cover  oor 
flanks  properly,  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  en- 
emy, in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  success!  My 
experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  large 
and  efficient  cavalry  force. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  whether  the  President  desires  me  to  march 
on  the  enemy  at  once,  or  to  await  the  receptioa 
of  the  new  horses,  every  possible  step  having 
been  taken  to  insure  their  prompt  arriviu. 

Gbo.  B.  McClbllah; 

H i^orOencnk  GonaMdbi^ 

Major-General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

On  the  same  day  General  Halleck  replied  u 

follows : 

WjLBnaoTOH,  October  91,  ISO— S  pjl 

Tour  telegram  of  twelve  x.  has  been  submitted 
to  the  President  He  directs  me  to  say  that  he 
has  no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  sizth 
instant 

If  you  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now,  in  coo* 
dition  to  obey  it^  you  will  be  able  to  show  such 
want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect 
impossibilities ;  but  he  is  very  anxious  that  all  this 
good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inactivity. 
Telegraph  when  you  will  move^  and  on  what 
lines  you  propose  to  march. 

H.  W.  Hallbcx, 

0«iieral-lB<]UcC 

Migor-General  Gxa  B.  McClsllam. 

From  the  tenor  of  thia  despatch  I  oonceivad 
that  it  was  left  for  my  judgment  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  was  ^ssible  to  move  with  safety  to  the 
army  at  that  time ;  and  this  responsibility  I  ex- 
ercised with  the  more  confidence  in  view  of  the 
,  strong  aasuranoes  of  hia  trust  in  ma^ — commands 
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of  that  army,  with  which  the  President  had  seen 
fit  to  honor  me  during  his  last  visit 

The  cavaliy  requirements,  without  which  an 
advance  would  hare  hecn  in  the  highest  degree 
injudicious  and  unsafe,  were  still  wanting. 

The  country  hefore  us  was  an  encmy^s  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  furnished  to  the  enemy 
every  possible  itesistance ;  providing  food  for  men 
and  forage  for  animals,  giving  all  information 
concerning  our  movements,  and  rendering  every 
aid  in  their  power  to  the  enemy's  cause. 

It  was  manifest  that  we  should  find  it,  as  we 
labsequently  did, .  a  hostile  district,  where  we 
could  derive  no  aid  from  the  inhabitants  that 
would  justify  dispensing  with  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  an  efficient  cavalry  force.  Accordingly 
I  fixed  upon  tile  first  of  November  as  the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  forward  movement  could  well 
be  commenced. 

The  General-in-Chief^  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
says :  "  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no  such 
want  of  Buppues  in  the  army  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan  as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  the 
orders  to  advance  against  the  enemy." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  expressed  by 
such  high  authority,  I  am  compelled  to  say  again 
that  the  delay  in  tne  reception  of  necessary  sup- 
plies up  to  that  date  had  left  the  army  in  a  con- 
dition totally  unfit  to  advance  against  the  ene- 
my— Uiat  an  advance,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
attended  with  the  highest  degree  of  peril,  with 
great  suffering  and  sickness  among  ttie  men,  and 
with  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  our 
supplies  by  the  superior  cavalry  force  of  the  en- 
emy, and  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  gaining 
any  advantage  over  him. 

I  I  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  remark  that  I 
nave  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  my 
own  cOtivictions,  that  the  commander  of  an  army 
who,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  has  for 
eighteen  months  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  its  officers  and  men,  the  ^eater  part 
of  the  time  engaged  in  active  service  m  the  field, 
and  who  has  exercised  this  command  in  many 
battles,  must  certainly  be  considered  competent 
to  determine  wbetiier  his  army  is  in  proper  con- 
dition to  advance  on  the  enemy  or  not ;  and  he 
must  necessarily  possess  greater  facilities  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
wants  of  his  men,  and  the  condition  of  his  sup- 
plies, than  the  General-in-Chief  in  his  office  at 
Washington  City.  The  movement  from  Wash- 
ington into  Marvland,  which  culminated  in  the 
batties  of  South-Mountain  and  Antietam,  was  not 
a  part  of  an  offensive  campaign,  with  the  object 
of  the  invasion  of  the  enemy  b  territory  and  an 
attadc  upon  his  capital,  but  was  defensive  in  its 
purposes,  although  offensive  in  its  character,  and 
would  be  technically  called  a  *''  defensive-offensive 
campaign." 

It  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  our  anny 
bad  experienced  severe  defeats,  and  its  object 
was  to  preserve  the  national  capital  and  Balti- 


more, to  protect  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  and 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Maryland.  These  pur* 
poses  were  fully  and  finally  accomplished  by  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  which  brought  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  what  might  be  termed  an  acci* 
dental  position  on  the  Upper  Potomao. 

Having  gained  the  immediate  object  of  the 
campaign,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  insure 
Maryland  fi^m  a  return  of  the  enemy ;  the  sec- 
ond, to  prepare  our  own  army,  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  severe  battles,  destitute  to  a  great  ex« 
tent  of  supplies,  and  very  deficient  in  artillery 
and  cavalry  horses,  for  a  definite  offensive  move- 
ment, and  to  determine  upon  the  line  of  opera- 
tions for  a  further  advance. 

At  the  time  of  the  battie  of  Antieuim  the  Po- 
tomac was  very  low,  and  presented  a  comparv 
tively  weak  line  of  defence  unless  watched  by 
lai^e  masses  of  troops. 

The  reoccupation  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
disposition  of  troops  above  that  point,  rendered 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  secure  against  every 
thing  except  cavalry  raids.  No  time  was  lost  io , 
placing  the  army  in  proper  condition  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  circumstances  which  caused  the 
delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  hi^ve  been  fully 
enumerated  elsewhere. 

I  never  regarded  Harper's  Ferry  or  its  vicini- 
ty as  a  proper  base  of  operations  for  a  movement 
upon  Richmond.  I  still  considered  the  line  of 
the  Peninsula  as  the  true  approach,  but,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  did  not  make  toy  proposal  to  re- 
turn to  it 

On  the  sixth  of  October,  as  stated  above,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  President,  through  his  Gendral- 
in-Chief,  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  g^ve  battie 
to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Two  lines 
were  presented  for  my  choice : 

First  Up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in 
which  case  I  was  to  have  twelve  thousand  to 
fifi^en  thousand  additional  troops. 

Second.  To  cross  between  the  enemy  and  Wash- 
ington— that  is,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge — in  which 
event  I  was  to  be  reenforced  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

At  first,  I  determined  to  ftdopt  the  line  of  th* 
Shenandoah,  for  these  reasons:  The  Harper's  Fer- 
ry and  Winchester  Railroad  and  the  various  turn* 
pikes  converging  upon  Winchester  afforded  su- 
perior facilities  for  supplies.  Our  cavalry  being 
weak,  this  line  of  communication  could  be  more 
easily  protected.  There  was  no  advantage  in  in- 
terposing at  that  time  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Shenandoah  between  the  enemy  and  myself. 

At  the  period  in  question  the  Potomac  was  still 
very  low,  and  I  apprehended  that,  if  I  crossed  the 
river  below  Harper's  Ferry,  the  enemy  would 
promptly  check  the  movement  by  recrossing  into 
Maryland,  at  the  same  time  covering  his  rear  by 
occupying  in  strong  force  the  passes  leading 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  south-east  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

I  anticipated,  as  the  result  of  the  first  coursOi 
that  Lee  would  fight  me  near  Winchester,  if  he 
could  do  so  under  iavorable  circumstazioes ;  or 
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etse  that  he  would  abandon  the  Lower  Shenan- 
doah, and  leave  the  army  of  the  Potomac  free  to 
act  upon  some  other  line  of  operations. 

If  he  abandoned  the  Shenandoah,  he  would 
natutally  fall  back  upon  his  railway  communica- 
tions. I  hare  since  been  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that,  if  I  had  crossed  the  Potomac  below  Harper's 
¥eny  in  the  early  part  of  October,  General  Lee 
would  have  recroased  into  Maryland. 

As  above  explained,  the  atrmy  was  not  in  con- 
ation to  mnve  until  late  In  October,  and  in  ^e 
mean  time  circumstances  had  diang^ 

The  period  had  arrived  When  a  sudden  and 
gfeat  rise  of  the  Potomac  might  be  looked  for  at 
anv  momenta;  the  season  of  bad  roads  and  diffi- 
cult movements  was  approaching,  which  would 
naturally  deter  the  enemy  trom  exposing  himself 
very  hr  from  his  base,  and  his  movements  aU 
appeared  to  indicate  a  &lling  back  from  the  river 
toward  his  supplies,  tinder  these  circumstances, 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  possibility  of 
the  enemy*s  recrossing  the  Potomac,  and  deter- 
mined to  select  the  line  east  of  the  Blue  Hida|e| 
feeling  convinced  that  it  would  secure  me  ttie 
lai^gest  accession  of  force,  and  the  most  cordial 
support  of  the  President,  whose  viewsi  from  the 
beginning,  were  in  fiivor  of  that  line. 

The  subject  of  the  defence  of  Uie  line  of  the 
Upper  PotomaCi  after  the  advance  of  the  main 
army,  had  long  occupied  my  attention.  I  desired 
to  place  Harper*s  F^rty  and  its  dependencies  in 
a  strong  state  of  defence,  and  frequently  address- 
ed the  General-in-Chief  upon  the  sulgect  of  the 
ejection  of  fteld-works  and  permanent  bridges 
there,  asking  for  the  funds  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  Although  I  did  my  best  to 
explain,  as  cleariy  as  I  was  able,  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  erect  permanent  works  of  masonry,  and 
that  neither  the  works  nor  the  permanent  bridges 
had  any  reference  to  the  advance  of  the  army, 
but  solely  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  I  could  never  make  the  General-in- 
Chief  understand  my  wishes,  but  was  refused  the 
funds  necessary  to  erect  the  field-works,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  fortifications ;  and  was  not 
allowed  to  build  the  permanent  bridge,  on  the 
pound  that  the  main  army  could  not  be  delayed 
in  its  movements  until  its  completion. 

Of  course  I  never  thought  of  delaying  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  for  that  purpose,  and  so  stated 
repeatedly.  On  the  twenty -fiflii  of  October  I  sent 
to  the  General-ih-Chief  the  following  telegram  : 

Ueloberf6,lM»-10.45p.M.     f 

As  the  moment  Is  at  hand  for  the  advance  of 
this  army,  a  question  arises  for  the  decision  of 
the  GeneraMn-Chicf,  which  although  perhaps 
impliedly  decided  by  the  President  in  his  letter 
of  the  thirteenth,  should  be  clearly  pyesented  by 
me,  as  I  do  not  regard  it  aa  in  my  province  to  de- 
termine it 

This  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  line 
•f  the  Potomac  shonld  be  guarded,  after  the  army 
leaver  in  order  to  cover  Marylaad  and  Pennsyl- 


vania from  invasion  by  large  or  amall  partiet  ct 
the  enemy. 

It  will  always  be  smnewhat  difficult  to  guard 
the  fanmediate  line  of  the  river,  owing  to  its  gral 
extent  and  the  numerous  passageawhidi  exist 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  w^ 
of  covering  this  line  would  be  by  occupying 
Front  Royal,  Strasburgh^  Wardensville,  ana 
Moorefield,  or  the  debouches  of  the  seven!  val- 
leys in  which  they  are  situated. 

These  points,  or  suitable  pli«es  in  their  vicbi- 
ty,  shoulci  be  strongly  intrenched  and  permaoenfe- 
ly  held.  One  great  advanti^  of  this  arrai^e- 
roent  would  be  the  covering  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  an  essential  vtai  of  the  ^i- 
tem  would  be  the  construction  of  the  link  of  nil* 
wa^  from  Winchester  to  Strasbnrgh,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  Mabassas  Gap  railway  bridge  over 
the  Shenandoah. 

The  intrencbment  of  llanassas  JuiictioD  would 
complete  the  system  for  the  defence  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington  and  the  Upper  Potomao. 
Many  months  ago  t  recommended  this  arran^ 
ment;  in  fiust,  gav%  orders  for  it  to  be  earned 
into  effect  I  still  r^^ard  it  ae  essential  under  aQ 
circumstances^ 

The  views  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  this  annfi 
in  regwrd  to  the  defences  and  garrison  of  Harperi 
Ferry  and  its  defences,  are  in  your  possession. 

The  only  troops  under  my  command,  outsadi 
of  the  organisation  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac^ 
are  the  Maryland  brigade^  under  General  Kenly ; 
the  Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Vo6S{ 
Twelfth  Illinois  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Davis's 
Eighth  New-York  cavalry;  total^'two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  in&ntry,  one  bat- 
tery, and  about  nine  hundred  cavalry  men. 

There  are  also  two  of  my  r^ments  of  cavalty 
(about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men)  guardmf 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  between  Han- 
cock and  Cumberland. 

As  I  have  no  department,  and  command  simply 
an  active  army  in  the  field,  my  responsibilibr  fot 
the  safety  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
States  north  of  it  must  terminate  the  moment  t 
advance  so  far  beyond  that  line  as  to  adopt 
another  for  my  base  of  operations.  The  question 
for  the  General-in-Ohief  to  decide^  and  which  I 
re^rd  as  beyond  my  provin<^  is  this : 

First  Shall  the  safety  of  Harper's  Feny  and 
the  line  of  the  Potomac  be  regarded  as  assured 
by  the  advance  of  the  arn\y  south  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  the  line  left  to  take  care  of  itself  f 

Second.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  hold  the 
line,  or  that  hereinbefore  indicated  in  advance  of  it^ 
how  many  troops  shall  be  placed  there,  at  what 
points,  (and  in  what  numbers  and  of  what  com- 
position at  each,)  and  where  shall  they  be  sop* 
plied — that  is,  from  the  army,  or  from  other 
sources  f 

Omitting  the  detached  troops  mentioned  abov^ 
and  the  small  garrisons  of  Boonsboro  and  Fred- 
erick, the  last  returns  show  the  strength  of  this 
army  for  duty  to  be  about  (116,000)  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  officers  and  men.  This  in- 
cludes the  divisions  of  Stoneman  and  Whippii^ 
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bat  does  not  indudo  Htintselmftn,  Sigel,  aad 
Bayard 

If  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  riyer  above  are  re«t- 
dered  Ailly  secure,  it  is  possible  that  the  active 
army,  if  it  supplies  titie  garrison,  may  be  redueed 
so  much  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  con- 
templated. If  it  is  preserved  intact,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road may  be  unduly  esqsosed. 

I  leave  tiie  decision  d  these  grave  questions  to 
the  General-in-Chief.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
number  of  troops  at  Baltimore,  etc. 

An  important  element  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  Bragg^s 
army  is  probably  now  at  liberty  to  unite  itself 
with  Lee*s  command 

I  commence  crossing  the  river  at  Berlin  in  the 
morning,  and  must  ask  a  prompt  decision  of  the 
questions  proposed  herein. 

QSOBOS  B.  HcCx«SLLAV, 

Mi^oNQ«neral  Oammandfng. 

Mijor-General  Hallbck, 

8cBaiU4»<3hlef,  WMhlngtoQ. 

To  which  I  recttved  the  following  r^ly ; 

WAflBvvnm,  October  U^  186S— 1 J5  p.il 

In  addition  to  the  command  which  you  bad 
when  I  came  here,  you  also  have  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  Maior-General  Pope.  Moreover,  you 
luiTe  been  autoorised  to  use  any  troops  wiuin 
Yoor  reach  in  Generml  Woors  department^  and 
in  Western  Virginia.  Gtoeral  BanWs  command 
is  also  under  your  direction,  with  the  single  re- 
striction that  h^  is  not  to  remove  troops  fWmi 
Washington  till  he  has  notified  me  of  his  orders. 

Since  you  left  Washington  I  have  advised  and 
suggested  in  relation  to  your  movements,  but  I 
have  given  you  no  orders ;  I  do  not  give  you  any 
now.  The  Government  has  intrusted  you  with 
defeating  and  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your 
front  I  shall  not  attempt  to  control  you  in  the 
measures  you  may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  You 
are  informed  of  my  views,  but  the  President  has 
left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them  or  not,  as  you 
mvf  deem  best 

1  ou  will  also  exercise  your  own  discretion  in 
regard  to  what  jpoints  on  the  Potomac  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  are  to  be  occupied 
or  fortified  I  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation for  permanent  intrenchments  on  that 
line.  Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  upon  fortifying  Front  Royal,  Strasburgh, 
Wardensville,  and  Moorefield,  when  the  enemy 
is  driven  south  of  tiiem,  and  they  come  into  our 
possesion. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  have  any  iramedi- 
ato  fear  of  Bragg's  army.  Ton  are  within  (20) 
twenty  miles  of  Lee's,  while  Bragg  is  distant 
about  (400}  four  hundred  miles. 

H.  W.  Hallbck, 

QeDeral4ii.aalil 

M%jor-General  G.  R  McCiiSLLAK. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  I  sent  the  following : 

HaAoqvASTBitf  A«mt  or  tbb  Bqtosuo,  I 
October  29, 1882— 1.15  p.JL     «f 

On  the  twenty-fifth  instant  I  sent  you  a  des- 


Eatch  requesting  you  to  decide  what  steps  should 
e  taken  to  guard  the  line  of  ^  Potomac  when 
this  army  leaves  here.  To  this  I  received  your 
KfAy  that  I  had  been  intrusted  by  the  President 
with  defeating  and  driving  ttway  tiie  rebel  arao^ ; 
that  you  had  given  me  no  orders  heretofore— did 
not  give  me  any  then,  etc.  -  Uf^^^  ^^  ese  oorcum- 
stancea  I  have  only  to  mako  stt(^  a^jwigements 
for  guarding  this  extended  line  as  the  aeaas  at 
my  disposal  will  permit^  at  the  same  time  keep-> 
ing  in  view  the  supfeme  neeessity  of  maiotainxng 
the  Diving  army  ia  adequate  foree  to  meet  th^ 
rebel  army  before  us. 

The  dispositions  I  have  ordered  are  as  follows, 
namely :  Ten  thousand  men  to  be  left  at  Harper's 
Ferry ;  one  brigade  of  infantry  in  front  of  Shai^a* 
burgh ;  Eenly'sbrisade of  inihnt^ at  Williams- 
port;  Rdly's  brigade,  including  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's Fifty-iburth  Pennsylvania  infantry,  at  Cum- 
berland :  and  between  that  point  and  Hancock. 
I  have  also  left  four  small  cavalry  regiments  to 
patrol  and  watch  the  river  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  from  Cumberiand  down  to  Haiper'a 
Ferry. 

I  do  not  regard  this  force  as  sufflde&t  to  cover 
securely  this  great  extent  of  line,  but  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  detailing  any  more  troops  from 
my  moving  columns ;  I  woidd,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  some  new  regiments  of  infiintiy  and 
cavalry  be  sent  to  strengthen  the  forces  left  by 
me. 

There  should  be  a  brigade  ^f  infiintry  and  sec- 
tion of  artillery  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherrv  Run, 
another  brigade  at  Hancock,  an  additional  brigade 
at  Williamsport,  one  regiment  at  Hagerstown  and 
one  at  Chambersburi^h,  with  a  section  of  artillery 
at  each  place  if  possible.  This  is  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  enemy  retain  a  considerable  cavalry 
force  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  if  they  go  east  of 
it,  the  occupation  of  the  points  named  in  my  des- 
patch of  the  twenty-fifth  instant  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  keeping  many  of  these  troops  on  the 
river. 

There  are  now  several  hundred  of  our  wounded, 
including  General  Richardson,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburgh,  that  cannot  possibly  be  moved  at 
present 

I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the  forces  I 
have  been  able  to  leave  from  this  army  as  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  cavalry  raids  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  cavalry  is  the  only  description 
of  troops  adequate  to  this  service,  and  I  mo,  as 
you  are  aware,  deficient  in  this  arm. 

G.   B.   McCl^BLLAN,    ■ 
U^or-QeBeral  ff^"i  *^aii41mi 

Major-General  Hallecx, 

Qenerel-ln-Ohlef,  Wkahlngton. 

To  which  I  received  on  the  thirtieth  this  reply : 

WmncoToir,  October  80, 18(t2— 11.80  a-x. 
Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  received  late 
last  evening.  The  troopjs  proposed  for  Thorough- 
fare Gap  will  be  sent  to  that  place  whenever  you 
are  in  position  for  their  cooperation,  as  previous- 
ly stated,  but  no  new  r^ments  can  be  sent  from 
here  to  the  Upper  Potomac.    The  guarding  of 
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that  line  is  left  to  your  own  discretion  with  the 
troops  now  under  your  command. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

0«n«nl-lii43hlet 

Kajor-General  G.  B.  McGlellan. 

I  accordingly  left  the  Twelfth  corps  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  detaching  one  brigade  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sharpsburgh.  General  Morell  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
tietam  to  Cumberland ;  General  Slocum  in  com- 
mand of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  line  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Antietam. 

The  orders  giren  to  these  oflBcers  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

HiADQVmng  Abut  w  tb«  Potovao,  I 
October  W,ia6»-lp.li.     f 

The  General  Commanding  directs  that  you  send 
one  brigade  of  your  corps  to  march  at  once  to  the 
position  now  occupied  by  General  F.  J.  Porter's 
corps,  in  front  of  Sharpsburgh,  to  watch  and 
guard  the  line  of  the  river,  &e  ford  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Antietam  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Opequan  Creek. 

The  officer  in  command  will  also  take  steps  to 
afford  proper  protection  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburgh 
and  tfoonsboro.  The  regiment  now  at  Boons- 
boio  will  be  placed  under  his  orders.  General 
Kenly,  at  Williamsport,  will  guard  the  river 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Opequan  alone,  including 
the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Opequan. 

The  Commanding  General  also  directs  that  you 
take  immediate  steps  to  establish  the  remainder 
of  your  corps  as  follows,  namely,  one  brigade 
on  Maryland  Heights,  one  brigade  on  Loudon 
Heights,  with  the  remainder  on  Bolivar  Heights 
and  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

These  dispositions  should  be  made  at  once,  so 
that  General  Couch  can  move  with  his  corps. 
Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this. 

R.  R  Mabcv, 

General  H.  W.  Slocum,  Ohtefof  si»ft 

Oommandlng  Army  Oorpt,  Harper*!  lerrj. . 

HiAiKiDABmi  Abut  or  thb  Potovao,  ) 
October  81, 18«2.      f 

General  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  Command- 
ing General  to  say  to  you,  that  he  has  selected 
you  to  perform  the  hizhly  important  and  respon- 
sible duty  of  taking  charge  of  and  commanding 
the  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam 
to  Cumberland,  as  well  as  any  other  troops  that 
may  hereafter  be  sent  for  the  protection  of  the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  frontier  within  the 
limits  of  the  lines  herein  specified.  The  force 
which  has  been  left  to  guard  the  line  is  not  deem- 
ed adequate  to  prevent  cavalry  raids,  but  it  is  all 
that  the  Commanding  General  feels  authorized  to 
detach  from  the  armv  of  the  Potomac  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  devolves  upon  you  to  make 
the  b^t  use  of  this  force  in  your  power.  You 
will  have  four  cavalry  regiments  under  your  com- 
mand, which  should  be  so  distributed  alon^  the 
river  as  to  watdi  all  the  available  fords,  and  give 


timely  notice  to  the  infrntry  of  the  approadi  of 
any  force  of  rebels. 

You  will  afford  aU  the  protection  in  yoor 
power  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

You  will  endeavor  to  prevent  any  cavalry  nidi 
into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  take  steps  to  have  all  the  sick  tn<l 
wounded  of  our  army,  as  well  as  of  the  rebel 
army  within  your  lines,  properly  taken  care  of 
until  they  can  be  sent  to  gencw  hospitals,  or 
discharged,  or  paroled. 

You  will  make  your  headquarters  at  Hagers- 
town,  and  occasionally  visit  the  differ^t  parts  of 
your  line. 

You  will  please  report  promptiy  to  these  hetd- 
quarters  every  thing  of  importance  tbki  occurs 
within  the  limits  of  your  command. 

The  three  brigades  now  at  Cumberiand,  Wil- 
liamsport,  and  Sharpsburgh,  including  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  near  Camber- 
land,  will  be  under  your  command.  They  ire 
commanded  by  Generals  Kelly,  Kenly,  and  Gor* 
don. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Williams, 

AmUUhI  A4)aUBt^€flcnL 

General  G.  W,  Morell, 

Commanding  Upper  Polomao. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  pontooo- 
bridge  at  Berlin  was  constructed,  there  being  al- 
ready one  across  the  Potomac,  and  another  acrosi 
the  Shenandoah,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  two  divisions  of  theNmth 
corps,  and  Pleasanton's  brigade  of  cavaliy,  cross- 
ed at  Berlin  and  occupied  I^vettsvUle. 

The  First,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  corps,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  reserve  artillery,  crossed  at  Beriin  Im- 
tween  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  and  the  secoed 
of  November. 

The  Second  and  Fifth  corps  crossed  at  Bar- 
per*s  Ferry  between  the  twenty-ninth  of  October 
and  the  first  of  November.  Heavy  rains  delated 
the  movement  considerably  in  the  beginning, 
and  the  First,  Fifth  and  Siicth  corps  were  obligwi 
to  halt  at  least  one  day  at  the  crossings  to  com- 
plete, as  far  as  possible,  necessary  supplies  thai 
could  not  be  procured  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  plan  of  campaign  I  adopted  during  this  ad- 
vance was  to  move  the  armv,  well  in  hand,  par- 
allel to  the  Blue  Ridge,  taking  Warrenton  as  the 
point  of  direction  for  the  main  army;  seixing 
each  pass  on  the  Blue  Ridge  by  detachments,  as 
we  approached  it,  and  guarding  them  after  we  had 
passed  as  long  as  they  would  enable  tiie  enemy 
to  trouble  our  communications  with  the  Poto- 
maa  It  was  expected  that  we  would  unite  with 
the  Eleventh  corps  and  Sickles*s  division  near 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  .We  depended  upon  Har- 
per's Feny  and  Berlin  for  supplies  until  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railway  was  reached ;  when  that 
occurred,  the  passes  in  our  rear  were  to  be  abao- 
doned,  and  the  army  massed  ready  for  action  or 
movement  in  any  direction. 

It  was  my  intention  if  upon  reaching  Ashhfn 
or  any  other  pass,  I  found  that  the  enemy  were 
in  force  between  it  and  the  Potomac  in  the  rallef 
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•f  the  Shenftndofth,  to  move  into  the  valley  and 
endeavor  to  gain  their  rear. 

I  hardly  hoped  to  accomplish  this,  hut  did 
esTpect  that  by  striking  in  between  Gulpepcr 
Oonrt-Hoase  and  Little  Washington  I  could 
either  separate  their  army  and  beat  them  in  de- 
tidl,  or  else  force  them  to  concentrate  as  far  back 
as  Gordonsville,  and  thas  place  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  position  either  to  adopt  the  Freder- 
ieksburgh  line  of  advance  upon  Richmond,  or  to 
be  removed  to  the  Peninsula^  il|  as  I  apprehend- 
ed, it  wei^  found  impossible  to  supply  it  by  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  beyond  Cul- 
peper. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  tiie  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  crossed  at  Ber- 
lin, and  Pleasanton^s  cavalry  advanced  to  Pur- 
cellville.  The  concentration  of  the  Sixth  corps, 
ddayed  somewhat  by  intelligence  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  near  Hedgesville,  etc.,  was 
commenced  on  this  day,  and  the  First  corps  was 
already  in  motion  for  JBerlin. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  First  corps  and  the 
general  headquarter^  reached  Berlin. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  reserve  artillery  cross- 
ed and  encamped  near  Lovettsville.  Stoneman's 
division,  temporarilv  attached  to  the  Ninth  corps, 
occupied  Leesburgh;  AverilVs  cavalry  brigade 
moved  toward  Berlin  from  Hagerstown ;  two 
divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  moved  to  Wheat- 
bmd,  and  one  to  Waterford.  The  Second  corps 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  moved  into  the  valley  east 
of  Loudon  Heights. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  First  corps  crossed  at 
Berlin  and  encamped  near  Lovettsville,  and  the 
Second  corps  completed  the  passage  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. The  Fifth  corps  commenced  its  march 
from  Sharp5»burgh  to  Harper^s  Ferry. 

On  the  thirty-first,  the  Second  corps  moved  to 
the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough  ;  the  Sixth  corps 
reached  Boonsboro ;  the  Fifth  corps  reached 
Harper's  Feiry^  one  division  crossing  the  Shen- 
andoah. 

On  the  first  of  November,  the  First  corps 
moved  to  PurcellviUe  and  Hamilton ;  the  Second 
corps  to  Woodgrove;  the  Fifth  corps  to  Hills- 
borough; the  Sixth  corps  reached  Berlin,  one 
division  crossing.  Pleasanton's  cavalry  occupied 
PliHompnt,  having  a  sharp  skirmish  there  and  at 
Bloomficld. 

On  November  second,  the  Second  corps  occu- 
pied Snicker's  Gap ;  the  Fifth  corps,  Snickers- 
ville ;  the  Sixth  corps  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
encamped  near  Wheatland ;  the  Ninth  corps  ad- 
vancea  to  Bloomfield,  Union,  and  Philomont 
Pleasanton  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Union. 
Averill  was  ordered  to  Join  Pleasanton.  The 
enemy  offered  no  serious  resistance  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Snicker's  Qap,  but  advanced  to  gain 
pcssession  of  it  with  a  column  of  some  five  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  infiintry,  who  were  driven 
back  by  a  few  rounds  from  our  rifled  guns. 

On  the  third,  the  First  corps  moved  to  Philo- 
mont, Union,  Bloomfield,  etc. ;  the  Second  corps 
to  the  vicinitjr  of  Upperville;  the  Fifth  corps  xe- 


I  mained  at  Snicker's  Qap ;  the  Sixth  corps  moved 
to  Purceltville ;  the  Ninth  corps  moved  toward 
Upperville.  Pleasanton  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Upperville  after  a  severe  fight; 

On  the  fourth,  the  Second  corps  took  posses- 
sion of  Ashbv's  Gap ;  the  Sixth  corps  reached 
Union ;  the  Ninth  corps,  Upperville ;  the  cav- 
alry occupied  Piedmont 

On  the  fifth,  the  First  corps  moved  to  Rector- 
town  and  White  Plains ;  one  division  of  the 
Second  corps  to  the  intersection  of  the  Paris  and 
Piedmont  with  the  Upperville  and  Barber's  road ; 
the  Sixth  corps  to  the  Aldie  pike,  east  of  Upper- 
ville; ihe  "Sinih  corps  beyond  the  Manassas 
Railroad,  between  Piedmont  and  Salem,  with  a 
brigade  at  Manassas  Gap.  The  cavalry  under 
Averill  had  a  skirmish  at  Manassas  Gap,  and  the 
brigade  of  Pleasanton  gained  a  handsome  Victory 
over  superior  numbers  at  Barbee's  Cross-Roads. 
Bayard's  cavalry  had  some  sharp  shirmishing  in 
front  of  Salem. 

On  the  sixth,  the  First  corps  advanced  to  War- 
ronton;  the  Second  corps  to  Rectortown;  the 
Fifth  coros  commenced  its  movement  fh>m 
Snicker's  Gap  to  White  Plains ;  the  Ninth  corps 
to  Waterloo  and  vicinity  on  the  Rappahannock ; 
the  Eleventh  corps  was  at  New-Baltimore,  Thor- 
oughfare and  Hopewell's  Gaps;  Sickles's  division 
guarding  the  Orflnp;e  and  Alexandria  Railroad 
from  Manassas  Junction  toward  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion ;  the  cavalry  near  Flint  Hill ;  Bayard  to  cut 
off  what  there  might  be  in  Warrenton,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  Rappahannock  Station. 

November  seventh.  General  Pleasanton  was 
ordered  to  move  toward  Little  Washington  and 
Spenyville,  and  thence  toward  Culpeper  Court- 
House. 

November  eighth,  the  Second  corps  moved  half- 
way to  Warrenton ;  the  Fifth  corps  to  New-Bal- 
timore. 

November  ninth,  the  Second  and  Fifth  corps 
reached  Warrenton ;  the  Sixth  corps,  New-Balti- 
more. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  I  received  an 
order  relieving  me  from  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  directing  me  to  turn  it  over  « 
to  General  Bumside,  which  I  at  once  did. 

I  had  already  given  the  orders  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  eighth  and  ninth;  these  orders 
were  carried  into  effect  without  change. 

The  position  in  which  I  left  the  army,  as  the 
result  of  the  orders  I  had  given,  was  as  follows : 

The  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  corps,  reserve  ar* 
tillery,  and  general  headquarters,  at  Warrenton  • 
the  Ninth  corps  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo;  the  Sixth 
corps  at  New-Baltimore ;  the  Eleventh  corps  at 
New-Baltimore,  Gainesville,  and  Thoroughfare 
Gap ;  Sickles's  division  of  the  Third  corps,  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  froig  Mar 
nassas  Junction  to  Warrenton  Junction ;  Pleas- 
anton across  the  Rappahannock  at  AmisnviU^ 
Jefferson,  etc.,  with  his  pickets  at  Hazel  River, 
facing  Longstreet,  six  miles  from  Culpeper  Court- 
House ;  Bayard  near  Rappahannock  Station. 

The  army  was  thus  massed  near  WMrentoOi 
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ready  to  ict  in  any  nauired  directioiif  perfectly 
in  handy  and  in  admirable  condition  and  spirits 
I  doubt  whether,  during  the  whole  perioa  that 
I  bad  the  honor  to  command  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac»  it  was  in  such  excellent  oondiuon  to  fight 
a  great  battle.  When  I  gave  up  the  command  to 
Qeneral  Bumside,  the  best  information  in  our 
possesion  indicated  that  Longstreet  was  imme- 
diately in  our  front  near  Culpep^ ;  Jackson,  with 
one,  perhaps  both,  of  the  Hills,  near  Chester  and 
Thornton's  Gaps,  with  the  mafia  of  their  force 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  reports  from  General  Pleasanton  on  the 
advance  indicated  the  possibility  of  separating 
the  two  wings  of  the  enemy's  forces,  axul  either 
beating  Longstreet  separately,  or  forcixig  him  to 
(all  back  at  least  upon  GordonsTille,  to  effect  hU 
junction  wi^h  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  General 
pleasanton : 

'*At  this  time,  and  from  the  seventh  Instant, 
my  advance  pickets  were  at  Hazel  River,  within 
six  miles  of  Culpeper,  besides  havinz  zny  flank 
pickets  toward  Chester  and  Thorntons  Gaps  ex- 
tended to  Gaines's  Cross-Roads  and  Newby's 
Cross-Roads,  with  numerous  patrols  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Woodville,  Little  Washington,  ^d  Sper- 
ryville. 

**  The  information  gained  from  these  parties,  and 
also  from  deserters,  prisoners,  contnibands,  as 
well  as  citizens,  established  the  fact  of  Long- 
Street,  with  his  command,  being  at  Culpeper, 
while  Jackson,  with  D.  H.  Hill,  with  their  re- 
spective commands,  were  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  cov- 
ering Chester  and  Thornton's  Gi4>s,  and  expect- 
ing us  to  pass  through  and  attack  them. 

'*As  late  as  the  seventeenth  of  Novembw,  a 
contraband  just  from  Strasburgh  came  in  my 
camp  and  reported  that  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  was 
two  miles  beyond  that  place,  on  the  railroad  to 
Mount  Jackson.  Hill  was  tearing  up  the  road 
and  destroying  the  bridges,  under  the  impression 
that  we  intended  to  follow  into  that  valley,  and 
was  en  route  for  Staunton. 

"  Jackson's  corps  was  between  Strasburgh  and 
Winchester.  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  with 
Jackson.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  rebels 
were  obliged  to  keep  moving  to  obtain  them." 

Had  I  remained  in  command,  I  should  have 
made  the  attempt  to  cUvide  the  enen^  as  before 
suggested,  and  could  he  have  been  brought  to  a 
battle  within  reach  of  my  supplies,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  result  would  have  oeen  a  brilliant 
victory  for  our  army. 

On  the  tenth  of  l^ovember.  General  Pleasanton 
was  attacked  by  Longstreet,  with  one  division  of 
infantry  and  Stuart's  cavalry,  but  repulsed  the 
attack. 

This  indicates  the  relative  position  of  our  ar- 
my and  that  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  I  was  re- 
lieved from  command.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  participate  in  opera- 
tions, such  as  those  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  without  forming  fixed  opinions  upon  sub- 
ject^  connected  with  the  organization  of  our  ar- 


mies, and  the  general  oonduoi  of  militaix  opeca- 

tions. 

This  reiKMrt  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
brief  allusion  to  some  general  consideratiooa 
which  have  been  firmly  impressed  upon  me  bj 
the  events  which  have  occurred. 

To  my  mind  the  most  glaring  defect  in  oor  ar- 
mies is  we  absence  of  system  in  the  appttntmeot 
and  promotion  of  general  and  other  offioen,  and 
the  want  of  means  for  the  theoretical  instractioQ 
of  the  mass  of  officera  The  expansion  of  the 
army  was  so  great  and  so  rapid  at  the  commenoa- 
ment  of  the  existing  war  that  it  was  perhaps  im- 
possible, in  the  great  scarcity  of  instructea  oiB- 
cers,  to  hare  adopted  any  other  course  than  tiiat 
which  was  pursued;  but  the  time  baa  arrived 
when  measures  may  be  initiated  to  remedy  ex« 
isting  defectSi  and  provide  against  their  recor- 
rence. 

I  think  that  the  amy  should  be  rmided  as  a 

Eermanent  one :  that  is  to  sa^,  its  afiidrs  should 
e  administered  predsely  as  if  all  who  belonged 
to  it  had  made  it  their  profession  for  Ufe ;  and 
those  rules  for  promotion,  etc.,  which  have  been 
found  necessary  in  the  best  foreign  armies  to  ex- 
cite honorable  emulation,  produce  an  emit  du 
earpi  and  procure  efflciency,  should  be  lUlowed 
by  us. 

All  ofiBcers  and  soldiers  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  merit — ^that  is  to  say,  courage,  0>od  con- 
duct, the  knowledge  and  pwformanoe  or  tiie  du- 
ties of  their  grade,  and  fitness  to  exercise  those 
of  a  superior  grade — ^will  insure  to  them  ad- 
vancement in  their  profession,  and  can  alone  se- 
cure it  for  them. 

Measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  tiie  theo- 
retical instruction  of  staff-officefs  at  leaat,  who 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  selected  from  offi- 
cers having  a  military  education,  or  who  have 
seen  actual  service  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  cadets  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my should  be  at  once  increased  to  the  greatest 
extent  permitted  by  the  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  regular  army  should  be  increased 
and  maintained  complete  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency. 

A  well-organized  system  of  recruiting  and  of 
depots  for  instruction  should  be  adopted,  in  or 
der  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  frJl,  am: 
supply  promptly  the  losses  arising  fhmi  battie 
or  disease.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  arms  of  the  service,  which, 
from  toe  beginning  of  the  war,  have  rendered 
great  services,  and  which  have  never  been  fully 
appreciated  by  any  but  their  comrades.  We 
need  also  lax^e  bodies  of  well-instructed  engi- 
neer troops. 

In  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  campugns 
the  direction  should  be  left  to  professioiud  sol- 
diers. A  statesman  may,  perhaps,  be  more  com- 
petent than  a  soldier  to  determine  the  political 
objects  and  direction  of  a  campaign :  but  those 
once  decided  upon,  every  thing  should  be  left  to 
the  responsible,  military  head,  without  interfer- 
ence from  civilians.  In  no  other  manner  is  suc- 
cess probable.    The  meddling  of  individual  mem- 
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bers  of  committees  of  Congress  with  subjects 
which,  from  lack  of  experience,  they  are  of  coarse 
incapable  of  comprehending,  and  which  thej  are 
too  apt  to  Tiew  through  the  distorted  medium  of 
partisan  or  personal  prejudice,  can  do  no  ^d, 
and  is  certam  to  produce  incalculable  mischief. 

I  cannot  omit  the  expression  of  my  thanks  to 
the  President  for  the  constant  evidence  given  me 
of  his  sincere  personal  regard,  and  his  desire  to 
sustain  the  military  plans  which  my  jud^ent 
led  me  to  urge  for  adoption  and  execution.  I 
cannot  attribute  his  failure  to  adopt  some  of  those 
plans,  and  to  give  that  support  to  others  which 
was  necessary  to  their  success,  to  any  want  of 
confidence  in  me ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
regret  that  other  counsels  came  between  the  con- 
stitutional Commander-in-Chief  and  the  General 
whom  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies — 
counsels  whidi  resulted  in  the  failure  of  great 
campaigns. 

If  the  nation  possesses  no  generals  in  service 
competent  to  direct  its  military  affiurs  without  the 
aid  or  supervision  of  politicians,  the  sooner  it 
finds  them  and  places  them  in  position  the  bet- 
ter will  it  be  for  its  fortunes 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  me  to  the  President 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  1861 ;  my  letter  to  him 
of  July  seventh,  1862 ;  and  other  similar  commu- 
nications to  him  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  in  any  material 
regard  the  views  there  expressed. 

Afi;er  a  calm,  impartial,  and  patient  considera- 
tion of  the  subject--a  subject  which  demands  the 
closest  thought  on  the  part  of  every  true  lover 
of  his  country — ^I  am  convinced  that  by  the  prop- 
er employment  of  our  resources  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible to  brin^  this  war  to  a  successful  military 
issue. '  I  beheve  that  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Union  is  the  entire 
defeat  or  virtual  destruction  of  the  oiiganized  mil- 
itary power  of  the  confederates;  and  that  such  a 
result  should  be  accompanied  and  followed  by 
conciliatory  measures ;  and  that  by  pursuing  the 
political  course  I  have  always  advised,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  permanent  restoration  of 
the  Union — a  reunion  by  which  the  rights  of 
both  sections  shall  be  preserved,  and  by  which 
both  parties  shall  preserve  their  self-respect,  while 
they  respect  each  other. 

In  this  report  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  plain 
narrative  of  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  history. 

Where  it  was  possible,  I  liave  preferred  to  give 
these  facts  in  the  language  of  despatches,  written 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt a  new  relation. 

The  reports  of  the  subordinato  commanders, 
hereto  annexed,  recito  what  time  and  space  would 
&il  me  to  mention  here ;  those  individual  instan- 
ces of  conspicuous  bravery  and  skill  by  which 
every  battle  was  marked.  To  them  I  must  es- 
pecially refer,  for  without  them  this  narrative 
would  be  incomplete,  and  justice  fail  to  be  done. 
But  I  cannot  omit  to  tender  to  my  corps  com- 
manders, and  to  other  general  officers  under 
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them,  such  ample  recognition  of  their  cordial  co- 
operation and  their  devoted  services  as  tiiose  re- 
ports abundantly  avouch. 

I  have  not  sought  to  defend  the  army  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  command,  nor  myself^  against 
the  hostile  criticisms  once  so  rifeu 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  more  was 
required  than  such  a  plain  and  truthml  narrative 
to  enable  those  whose  right  it  is  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  important  matters  involved. 

This  report  is,  in  act,  the  history  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac. 

During  the  period  occupied  in  the  organization 
of  that  army,  it  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
advance  of  a  lately  victorious  enemy,  while  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital  were  in  pro|press ;  and 
under  the  disdpline  which  it  then  received  it  ac- 
quired strength,  education,  and  some  of  that  ex- 
perience which  IS  necessary  to  success  in  active 
operations,  and  which  enabled  it  afterward  to 
sustain  itself  under  circumstances  trying  to  the 
most  heroic  men.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred 
alone  the  lines,  conducted  with  great  gallantry, 
whidi  inured  our  troops  to  the  realities  of  war. 

The  army  grew  into  shape  but  slowly ;  and  the 
delays  which  attended  on  the  obtaining  of  arms, 
continuing  late  into  the  winter  of  1861-62,  were 
no  less*  trying  to  the  soldiers  than. to  the  people 
of  the  countiy.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  some  of  the 
finest  regimente  were  without  rifles ;  nor  were  the 
utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  military  au- 
thorities adequate  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
active  service. 

When,  it  length,  the  army  was  in  condition  to 
take  the  field,  £e  Peninsula  campaign  was  plan- 
ned, and  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm  by  offi- 
cers and  men.  Had  this  campaign  been  followed 
up  as  it  was  designed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
would  have  resulted  in  a  glorious  triumph  to  our 
arms,  and  the  permanent  restoration  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Government  in  Virginia  and  North-Car- 
olina, if  not  throughout  the  revolting  States.  It 
was,  however,  otherwise  ordered,  and  instead  of 
reporting  a  victorious  campaign,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  relate  the  heroism  of  a  reduced  army, 
sent  upon  an  expedition  jnto  an  enemy's  country, 
there  to  abandon  one  and  originate  another  and 
new  plan  of  campaign,  which  might  and  would 
have  been  successful  if  supported  with  apprecia- 
tion of  its  necessities,  but  which  failed  because 
of  the  repeated  failure  of  promised  support,  at  the 
most  critical,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  fatal 
menents.  That  heroism  surpasses  ordinary  de- 
scription. Its  illustration  must  be  left  for  the 
pen  of  the  historian  in  times  of  calm  reflection, 
when  the  nation  shall  be  looking  back  to  the 
past  firom  the  midst  of  peaceful  days. 

For  me,  now,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my 
comrades  were  victors  on  every  field  save  one, 
and  there  the  endurance  of  but  little  more  than 
a  single  corps  accomplished  the  object  of  the 
fighting,  and,  by  securing  to  the  army  its  transit 
to  the  James,  left  to  the  enemy  a  ruinous  and 
barren  victory. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  first  reduced  by 
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the  withdrawal  from  my  command  of  the  diyisioB 
of  General  Blenker,  which  was  ordered  to  the 
Mountain  department,  under  Genenl  Fremont 
We  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  Peninsula  when 
it  was  further  reduced  by  a  despatch  reroking 
a  previous  order  giving  me  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  under  wmch  I  had  expected  to  take 
ten  thousand  men  from  that  point  to  aid  in  our 
operations.  Then,  when  under  fire  before  the 
defences  of  Yorktown,  we  received  the  news  of 
the  withdrawal  of  General  McDoweirs  corps  of 
about  thirty-five  thousand  men.  This  completed 
the  overthrow  of  the  original  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. About  one  third  of  my  entire  army  (five 
divisions  out  of  fourteen,  one  of  the  nine  remain- 
ing being  but  little  lai^er  than  a  brigade)  was 
thus  taken  frx>m  me.  Instead  of  a  rapid  advance 
which  I  had  planned,  aided  by  a  flank  movement 
up  the  York  River,  it  was  only  left  to  besiege 
Yorktown.  That  siege  was  successfully  conduct- 
ed by  the  army,  and  when  these  strong  works  at 
length  vielded  to  our  approaches,  the  troops 
rushed  forward  to  the  sanguinary  but  successful 
battle  of  Williamsburgh,  and  thus  opened  an  al- 
most unresisted  advance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Richmond  lay  before  them,  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  guarded  by  an 
army  larger  than  our  own ;  but  the  prospect  did 
not  shake  the  courage  of  the  brave  men  who 
composed  my  command.  Relying  still  on  the 
support  which  the  vastness  of  our  undertaking 
and  the  grand  results  depending  on  our  success 
seemed  to  insure  us,  we  pressed  forward.  The 
weather  was  stormy  beyond  precedent ;  the  deep 
soil  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  times  one  vast  mo- 
rass ;  the  Chickahominy  rose  to  a  higher  stage 
than  had  been  known  for  years  before.  Pursu- 
ing the  advance,  the*  crossings  were  seized,  and 
the  right  wing  extended  to  effect  a  junction  with 
reinforcements  now  promised  and  earnestly  de- 
sired, and  upon  the  arrival  of  which  the  complete 
success  of  the  campaign  seemed  dear.  The  bril- 
liant battie  of  Hanover  Gourt-House  was  fought, 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  First  corps,  with 
the  aid  of  which,  had  it  come,  we  should  then 
have  gone  into  the  enemy's  capital  It  never 
came.  The  bravest  army  could  not  do  more, 
under  such  overwhelming  ^sappointment,  than 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  then  did.  Fair  Oaks 
atteste  t)ieir  courage  and  endurance  when  they 
hurled  back,  again  and  again,  the  vastiy  superior 
masses  of  the  enemy.  But  mortal  men  could 
not  accomplish  the  miracle  that  seemed  to  have 
been  expected  of  them.  But  one  course  was 
left — a  flank  march  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  en- 
emy to  another  and  better  base— one  of  the  most 
hazardous  movemente  in  war.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac,  holding  its  own  safety  and  almost  the 
safety  of  our  cause,  in  its  hands,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  seven  days  are  classical  in 
American  history ;  those  days  in  which  the  noble 
soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Constitution  fought  an 
outnumbering  enemy  by  day,  and  retreated  from 
successive  victories  by  night,  Uirough  a  week  'of 
batUe,  closing  the  terrible  series  of  conflicts  with 
the  ever-memorable  victory  of  Malvern,  where 


they  drove  back,  beaten  and  shattered,  the  en- 
tire eastern  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  thus 
secured  for  themselves  a  place  of  rest  and  a 
point  for  a  new  advance  upon  the  capital  from 
the  banks  of  the  James.  Richmond  was  still 
within  our  grasp,  had  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
been  reinforced  and  permitted  to  advance.  But 
counsels,  which  I  cannot  but  think  subsequent 
evente  proved  unwise,  prevailed  in  Washington, 
and  we  were  oMered  to  abandon  the  campaign. 
Never  did  soldiers  better  deserve  the  thanks  of  a 
nation  than  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  Ute 
deeds  pf  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  although 
that  meed  was  withheld  from  them  by  the  au- 
thorities, I  am  persuaded,  they  have  received  tfa« 
applause  of  the  American  people. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  recalled  from 
within  sight  of  Richmond,  and  incorporated  with 
the  army  of  Virginia.  The  disappointments  of 
the  campaigp  on  the  PeninsuU  had  not  dunped 
their  ardor  nor  diminished  their  patriotism.  Tbej 
fought  well,  faithfully,  gallantiy,  under  GenenJ 
Pope ;  yet  were  compelled  to  fiill  back  on  Wash- 
in^n,  defeated  and  almost  demoralized. 

The  enemy,  no  longer  occupied  in  guarding  bis 
own  capital,  poured  his  troops  northward,  entered 
Maryland,  tnreatened  Pennsylvania,  and  eren 
Washington  iteelf  Elated  by  his  recent  rictor- 
ies,  and  assured  that  our  troops  were  disorgan- 
ized and  dispirited,  he  was  confident  that  the 
seat  of  war  was  now  permanently  transferred  to 
the  loyal  States,  and  that  his  own  exhausted  w\ 
was  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
two  hostile  armies.  But  he  did  not  understand 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union.  I  shall  not,  nor  can  I  living,  forget  that 
when  I  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  soldiers,  with 
whom  I  had  shared  so  much  of  the  anxiety,  and 
pain,  and  suffering  of  the  war,  had  not  lost  their 
confidence  in  me  as  their  commander.  They 
sprang  to  my  call  with  all  their  ancient  vigor,  dis- 
cipline,  and  courage.  I  led  them  into  Maryland. 
Fifteen  days  after  they  had  fiUlen  back  defeated 
before  Washington,  they  vanquished  the  enemy 
on  the  rugged  height  of  South-Mountain,  pursued 
him  to  the  hard-fought  field  of  Antietam,  and 
drove  him,  broken  and  disappointed,  across  the 
Potomac  into  Yii^nia. 

The  army  had  need  of  rest  After  the  terrible 
experiences  of  battles  and  marches,  with  scarcely 
an  interval  of  repose.  Which  they  had  gone  through 
from  the  time  of  leaving  for  the  Peninsula ;  the 
return  to  Washington ;  the  defeat  in  Virginia ; 
the  victory  at  South-Mountain,  and  again  at  An- 
tietam, it  was  not  surprising  that  they  were  in  a 
large  degree  destitute  of  the  absolute  necessaries 
to  effective  duty.  Shoes  were  worn  out ;  blank- 
ete  were  lost ;  clothing  was  in  rags :  in  short,  the 
army  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  an  interral 
for  rest  and  equipment  was  necessary.  When 
the  slowly  forwarded  supplies  came  to  us  I  led 
the  army  across  the  river,  renovated,  refi^bed, 
in  good  order  and  discipline,  and  followed  the  re- 
treating foe  to  a  position  where  I  was  oon6dent 
of  decisive  victory,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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movement,  while  my  advance-guard  was  actually 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  I  was  removed  from 
the  command. 

I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  God  that  my  last 
campaign  with  this  brave  army  was  crowned  with 
a  victory  which  saved  the  nation  from  the  great- 
est peril  it  had  then  undergone.  I  have  not  ac- 
complished my  purpose  ifj  by  this  report,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  is  not  placed  high  on  the 
roll  of  the  historic  armies  of  the  world.  Its  deeds 
ennoble  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Always 
ready  for  battle,  always  firm,  steadfast,  and  trust- 
worthy, I  never  called  on  it  in  vain ;  nor  will  the 
nation  ever  have  cause  to  attribute  its  want  of 
success,  under  myself^  or  under  other  command- 
ers, to  any  failure  of  patriotism  or  bravery  in  that 
noble  body  of  American  soldiers. 

No  man  can  justly  charge  upon  any  portion  of 
that  army,  from  the  Commanding  General  to  the 
private,  any  lack  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Goveniment,  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  have 
proved  their  fealty  in  much  sorrow,  suffering, 
danger,  and  through  the  very  shadow  of  death. 
Their  comrades  dead  on  all  the  fields  where  we 
fought  have  scarcely  more  claim  to  the  honor  of 
a  nation's  reverence  than  their  survivors  to  the 
justice  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, George  B.  McClellan, 

^  Miv|or-0«neral  United  States  JLrmy. 

Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas, 

A^Jataat-deneral  United  States  Anny. 


War  Dbpa«tkbht, 
December  22,'" 


2, 1868.     t 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  report  on  file  in  this  ofiice. 

E.  D.  Townsend, 

Assistant  AcUutant-Qeneral. 


Doc.   91. 
REMOVAL  OF  GENERAL  ^fcCLELLAN. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  HALLECK  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

OP  WAR. 

The  following  correspondence  gives  some  of 
the  reasons  which  actuated  the  War  Department 
in  recommending  the  President  to  make  a  change 
in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac : 

Hbadqcabtbhs  or  tbk  Akmy,  ) 
WASUwaiojf,  October  28, 1862.     f 

Eon,  E,  M.  Stanton^  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir;  In  reply  to  the  general  interrogatories 
contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report : 

First  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the 
army  under  General  McClellan  &re  made  by  his 
staff-officers  on  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  here ;  that 
is,  the  Quartermaster  applies  by  his  Chief  Quar- 
termaster on  Quartermaster-General ;  for  com- 
missary supplies  by  his  Chief  Commissary  on 
Commissary  General,  etc. 

No  such  requisitions  have  been,  to  my  know- 
ledge, made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  none 
upon  the  General-in-Chief 


Second.  On  several  occasions,  General  Mc- 
Clellan has  telegraphed  me  that  his  army  was 
deficient  in  certain  supplies.  All  these  telegrams 
were  immediately  referred  to  the  heads  of  bureaus 
with  orders  to  report  It  was  ascertained  that 
in  every  instance  the  requisitions  have  oeen  im- 
mediately filled,  except  where  the  Quartermaster- 
General  had  been  obliged  to  send  from  Philadel- 
phia certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  etc.,  not 
having  a  full  supply  here. 

There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
any  neglect  or  delay,  in  any^  department  or  bu- 
reau, in  issuing  all  the  supplies  asked  for  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  or  by  the  officers  of  his  staff. 

Delays  have  occasionally  occurred  in  forward- 
ing supplies  by  railroad  on  account  of  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  railroad  d6p6ts,  or  of  a  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  cars ;  but,  whenever 
notified  of  this  fact,  agents  hav«  been  sent  out  to 
remove  the  difficulty  under  the  excellent  super- 
intendence of  General  Haupt  I  think  those  de- 
lays have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  is  usually  the  case  with  freight  trains. 
An  army  of  the  si^  ©f  that  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan will  frequently  be  for  some  days  without 
the  supplies  it  has  asked  for,  on  account  of  a 
neglect  in  making  timely  requisitions  for  them, 
and  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding  them  and 
distributing  them  to  the  different  brigades  and 
regiments. 

From  all  the  information  that  I  can  obtain,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requisitions  from  that 
army  have  been  filled  more  promptly,  and  that 
the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  better 
supplied,  than  in  the  case  of  our  armies  operat- 
ing in  the  West  The  latter  have  operated  at 
much  greater  distances  from  the  sources  of  sup- 
plies, and  have  had  far  less  facilities  for  transport- 
ation. In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in  the 
world  in  campaigning  have  been  more  promptly 
or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

Third.  Soon  ^fter  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  urged  to  give  me  information 
of  his  intended  movements,  in  order  that  if  ho 
moved  between  the  enemy  and  Washington  the 
reenforcements  could  be  sent  from  this  place. 
On  the  first  of  October,  finding  that  he  purposed 
to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry,  I  urged  him  to 
cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  en- 
emy, pointing  out  to  him  the  disadvantages  of 
delaying  till  the  autumn  rains  had  swollen  the 
Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.  On  the  sixth 
of  October  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  cro«s 
the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or 
drive  him  South.  I  said  to  him  :  "  Your  army 
must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  in  good  con- 
dition." It  will  be  observed  that  three  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  that  order  was  given. 

Fourth.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  such 
want  of  supplies  in  the  army  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  my  or- 
ders to  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

Had  he  moved  his  army  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Potomac,  he  could  have  received  his  supplies 
almost  as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on  the 
north  side. 
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Fifth.  On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  a  telegram 
in  regard  to  his  intended  movements,  General 
McClellan  stated  that  he  would  require  at  least 
three  days  to  supply  the  first,  fifth, and  sixth  corps ; 
that  they  needed  shoes,  and  other  indispensable 
articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter-tents.  No 
complaint  was  made  to  jne  that  his  army  requisi- 
tions had  not  been  filled,  and  it  was  inferred 
from  his  language  that  he  was  only  waiting  for 
the  distribution  of  his  supplies. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  he  telegraphed  to 
me  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies  sent  by  railroad 
had  been  delayed.  As  already  stated,  agents 
were  immediately  sent  from  here  to  investigate 
this  complaint,  and  they  reported  that  every  thing 
had  gone  forward  on  the  same  date,  the  eleventh. 

General  McClellan  spoke  of  many  of  his  horses 
being  broken  down  by  fatigue.  On  the  twelfth 
of  October  he  complained  that  the  rate  of  supply 
was  only  one  huhdred  and  fifty  horses  per  week 
for  his  entire  army  there  and  in  fi'ont  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  immediately  directed  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  report  why 
a  larger  supply  was  not  fiimished  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan. 

General  Meigs  reported  to  me,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  October,  that  the  average  issue  of  horses 
to  General  McCIellan's  army  in  the  field  and  in 
front  of  Washington,  for  the  previous  six  weeks, 
had  been  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  per  week,  or  eight  thousand  seveQ  hundred 
and  fifty-four  in  all,  ^ 

In  addition,  he  reported  to  me  that  a  large 
number  of  mules  had  been  supplied,  and  that  the 
number  of  these  animals  with  General  McClellan's 
army  on  the  Upper  Potomac  was  over  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred. 

He  also  reported  to  me  that  he  was  then  send- 
ing .that  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  General  Mc- 
Clellan stated,  in  regard  to  General  Meigs's  re- 
port, that  he  had  fiHed  every  requisition  for  shoes 
and  clothing :  "  General  Meigs  may  have  ordered 
these  articles  to  be  forwarded ;  but  they  might 
as  well  remain  in  New^York  or  Philadelphia,  so 
far  as  my  army  is  concerned."  I  immediately 
called  General  Meigs's  attention  to  this  apparent 
neglect  of  his  department. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  he  reported  as 
the  result  of  his  investigation  that  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  had  been 
received  by  the  quartermaster  of  McClellan's 
army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  and  Hagera- 
town.  Twenty  thousand  pairs  were  at  Harper's 
Ferry  d6p6t  on  the  twenty-first,  and  that  ten 
thousand  more  were  on  their  way,  and  fifteen 
thousand  more  had  been  ordered. 

Colonel  Ingalls,  aid-de-camp  and  chief  of  staff 
to  General  McClellan,  telegraphed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  as  follows:  ?*The  suffering  for  want  of 
clothing  is  exaggerated,  I  think,  and  certainly 
might  have  "been  avoided  by  timely  requisitions 
by  the  regimental  and  brigade  commanders." 
On  the  twenty -fourth  of  October  he  telegraphed 
to  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  that  the  clothing 


was  not  detained  in  the  cars  at  the  d^p6ts.  **  Su^ 
complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is  the  cloth- 
ing arrives  and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  want- 
ed. I  have  ordered  more  than  would  seem  neces- 
sary from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to 
remind  you  that  you  have  always  very  promptly 
met  my  requisitions.  As  far  as  clothing  is  con- 
cerned, our  department  is  not  at  fault  It  pro- 
vides as  soon  as  due  notice  is  given.  I  can  fore- 
see no  time  when  an  army  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  will  not  call  for  clothing  and  other 
articles." 

In  regard  to  General  McClellan*s  means  of 
promptly  communicating  the  wants  of  his  army 
to  me,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  De- 
partment, I  report,  that,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly  oommunica- 
tion  with  Washington  by  telegraph. 

It  is  due  to  General  Meigs  -that  I  should  sub- 
mit herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegnun  received  by 
him  from  General  McClellan. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Hallbck, 

Geoenl-lii-Obkt 

FROU   MoCLELLAN's  HEADQUARTERS — ^TO  BRIGABIEB- 

OBNERAL   MEIGS. 

Tour  despatch  of  this  date  is  received.  I  have 
never  intended,  in  any  letter  or  despatch,  to  make 
any  accusation  against  yourself  or  your  Depart- 
ment for  not  furnishing  or  forwarding  clothing  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  you  to  do  so.  I 
believe  every  thing  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  in  this  respect  The  idea  that  I  have  trie<1 
to  convey  was  that  certain  portions  of  the  com- 
mand were  without  clothing,  and  that  the  army 
would  not  move  until  it  was  supplied. 

G.  B.  McGlell.vn, 

Doc.  92. 
CONTEST  ON  THE   RAPPAHANNOCK.* 

Wasbixgtosi,  D.  C,  August  94, 19SL 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  lines  of  our  array 
on  the  Rappahannock,  and  bring  particulars  of 
the  progress  of  affairs  up  to  Saturday  afternoon. 

By  Wednesday  noon  the  retreat  of  our  army  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  Rappahannock  had  brought  it 
to  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  and  the  rear-guari 
composed  in  part  of  General  Hatch's  brigade  of 
cavaJry,  were  just  at  Brandy  Station  (the  first 
on  the  railroad  beyond  Rappahannock  Bridge) 
when  the  head  of  the  rebel  pursuing  columns  first 
came  in  sight  Throughout  ,the  whole  march  from 
Culpeper  to  this  point,  the  enemy  were  following 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  our  forces,  their  advance- 
guard  being  but-  a  short  distance  behind  our  rear, 
and  their  main  body  only  some  six  or  eight  miles 
off.  At  this  insignificant  little  railroad  station, 
then,  the  grand  armies  of  Pope  and  Lee  first  got 
sight  of  each  other,  and  a  conflict  immediately  en, 
sued.  Our  rear-guard,  supposing  that  the  rebel 
force  was  a  mere  skirmishing  party  sent  in  advance^ 


*  See  page  842,  Docs.,  Vol  T. 
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and  wishing  to  check  such  presumptuous  recon- 
noitring, turned  upon  it,  and  the  order  to  charge  was 
given.  Immediately  the  three  cavalry  regiments  of 
Hatch's  hrigade — the  "Harris  Light,"  First  Penn- 
sylvania, and  First  New-Jersey — formed  in  line  of 
battle  and  swept  forward  with  tremendous  cheers ; 
but  coming  suddenly  upon  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
they  were  compelled  to  draw  rein,  and  at  the  in- 
stant a  large  force  of  rebel  infantry  rose  from  cover 
and  pour^  a  heavy  volley  into  the  ranks,  which 
emptied  many  saddles  and  threw  our  squadrons 
into  confusion.  The  line  gave  way  at  the  centre, 
but  the  wings  wavering  and  showing  a  disposi- 
tion to  hold  their  ground,  another  volley  was  pour- 
ed into  them  by  the  enemy,  and  our  whole  force 
then  rapidly  retreated  to  the  Rappahannock  River. 
The  rebel  forces  followed  ho^ly  after ;  but  at  the 
hioment  when  they  thought  they  had  driven  us 
pell-mell  over  the  river,  and  the  capture  of  the 
railroad  bridge  must  be  an  easy  affair,  the  fire 
of  two  batteries  —  Matthews' s  Pennsylvania  and 
Thompson's  Maryland — was  poured  into  their 
faces  with  terrific  effect  Their  impulsive  advance 
was  checked  in  the  instant,  and  the  exultant  yells 
died  upon  their  lips.  In  haste  they  retired  fi'om 
the  exposed  situation  where  they  stood  to  the 
cover  of  a  thick  wood,  which  skirted  the  level 
plain  at  a  distance  of  a  half-mile  fh)m  the  river. 
Their  pieces  not  having  been  brought  forward, 
they  could  not  reply  to  our  fire,  so  their  column 
moved  to  the  left,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  with 
the  view  of  flanking  us  by  effecting  a  crossing  at 
one  of  the  fords  between  Rappahannock  Bridge 
and  the  Warrenton  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Their  design,  having  been  anticipated,  was  baffled 
by  General  Pope,  who  pushed  his  column  a  cor- 
responding distance  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  guarded  each  ford  with  three  batteries 
to  command  it  in  front  and  from  either  side.  The 
two  armies  were  kept  thus  moving  all  Thursday, 
each  of  the  two  able  players  at  ithis  grand  game 
of  war  seeking  to  checkmate  his  antagonist  with- 
out bringing  on  a  serious  engagement  before  his 
forces  were  fully  massed.  An  attempt  was  made 
down  at  Kelly's  Ford— on  the  left  of  our  line — ^to 
cross,  and  turn  our  position,  but  this  was  effect- 
ually foiled  by  General  Reno,  who  showed  no 
force  until  he  had  lured  the  enemy  into  the  place 
he  desired,  and  then  suddenly  opened  fire  with 
his  batteries,  and  then  followed  it  up  with  a  cav- 
alry charge,  which  put  the  foe  to  flight,  and  de- 
termined him  to  make  no  more  attempts  that  day 
to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford. 

Friday  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  sharp  can- 
nonade along  the  whole  line,  from  Kelly's  Ford 
(Reno's  position)  to  Barnett's  Ford,  which  was 
defended  by  Sigel.  The  first  gun  was  fired  at  five 
o'clock  at  our  centre,  and  answered  by  McDowell's 
batteries ;  but  the  answering  echoes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  had  hardly  sent  back  the  peals  of  ordnance 
before  Sigel  was  also  attacked,  and  from  that  un- 
til dusk  the  cannonade  was  almost  incessant  The 
fact  was  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had 
come  up,  and,  in  advance  of  choosing  their  final 
position,  they  were  feeling  us  all  albng  the  line. 
At  Barnett's  Ford,  bowever,  their  attack  was  most 


detem)ined,  as  that  point  was,  of  all  along  the 
river,  the  most  favorable  for  their  deigns.  But 
the  gallant  corps  of  Sigel  did  not  come  short  of 
its  duty  one  iota,  for  their  batteries  played  upon 
the  rebel  batteries  all  day  long,  and  even  after 
nightfall,  worn  out  and  fatigued  as  men  and 
horses  were,  they  kept  up  the  fight  until  the  en- 
emy drew  off. 

ui  the  morning,  Banks  had  occupied  a  position 
to  the  left  of  McDowell,  but  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  attack  upon  Sigel  would  be  the 
main  feature  of  the  day,  his  corps  was  moved  up 
to  the  right  to  support  Sigel,  and  Reno's  division 
was  marched  from  Kelly's  Ford  to  a  point  above 
Rappahannock  Railroad  Bridge,  near  General 
Pope's  headquarters.  The  Fifty-first  New- York 
was,  however,  left  to  guard  the  ford,  much  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter's  disgust,  who  longed 
to  lead  his  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  as 
usual. 

All  day  Friday  General  Pope's  headquarters 
were  on  a  bold  hill,  whence  a  tolerable  view  could 
be  had  of  the  line  of  battle,  which  stretched  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  along  the  Rappahannock,  and 
hither  came  and  thence  went  mounted  aids  and 
orderlies  in  hot  haste,  with  reports  and  orders, 
verbal  and  written.  The  hill-top  was  shaded  by 
a  group  of  large  oaks,  under  whose  branches  I 
saw  at  one  time  clustered  several  generals  and 
general  staffs. 

When  the  artillery  attack  on  Sigel  had  lulled  a 
little  the  brave  General  determined  to  feel  the 
rebel  strength  opposite  his  position.  Accordingly 
he  ordered  General  Carl  Schurz  to  reconnoitre 
with  his  division,  and,  if  possible,  to  cross  the 
river.  Schurz's  division  comprises  two  brigades, 
of  which  he  took  only  the  first,  General  Bohlen, 
for  the  reconnbissancc.  The  Seventy-fourth 
Pennsylvania  was  sent  over  first,  the  men  wad- 
ing breast-deep  through  the  water,  holding  their 
pieces  and  ammunition  above  their  heads  to  keep 
them  dry.  The  Eighth  Virginia  and  Sixty-first 
Ohio  followed  after,  and  some  time  after  McLean's 
brigade  was  sent  to  support  them  in  their  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy. 

Schurz's  crossing  was  unopposed.  Ho  kept  on 
xjtp  the  opposite  bank,  and  out  upon  the  level 
ground,  and  went  more  than  a  mile  before  his 
pickets  came  face  to  face  with  the  enemy's.  As 
soon  as  our  fellows  saw  the  **  gray-backs,"  they 
fired,  but  the  rebels,  instead  of  standing  ground, 
or  making  a  show  of  force,  fell  back,  in  no  very 
leisurely  manner  either,  for  half  a  mUe.  Sigel 
followed  awhile,  until  it  was  evident  that  they 
wished  to  entrap  him  into  an  ambush,  when  he 
halted  and  took  up  a  fine  position  in  the  edge  of 
some  heavy  timber,  the  approaches  to  which  were 
over  open  fields.  Their  design  foiled,  the  enemy 
had  no  choice  but  to  face  about  and  attack  Schurz 
in  his  own  position,  which  they  did  in  force.  One 
of  the  officers  who  was  wounded  in  this  fight  tella 
me  that  he  counted  twenty-five  pieces  of  ord- 
nance on  their  side  which  were  in  action  at  once, 
supported  by  adequate  forces  of  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

The  fight  on  this  trans-Rappahannock  field 
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was  hotly  contested  —  as  you  may  well  imagine 
from  the  fact  that  it  commenced  at^about  nine 
A.K.,  and  lasted  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Charges  were  repeatedly  made  by  both  sides,  and 
the  rebels,  seemingly  determined  to  conquer  in 
Bpitc  of  every  obstacle,  even  stripped  to  their 
pantaloons  in  many  cases,  as  our  Irishmen  are 
said  to  have  done  at  Bull  Run.  But  although 
the  musketry  was  sharp,  and  the  fighting  mostly 
at  short  range,  the  rebels  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten their  marksmanship  for  once,  for  up  to  five 
'  o*clock,  when  I  passed  that  way,  Sigcl  had  not 
lost  above  fifty  or  sixty  in  kiUed  and  wounded. 
But  one  brave  man  and  true  patriot  had  gone  to 
his  account — Brigadier-General  Bohlen  of  .Phila- 
delphia, commanding  the  First  brigade,  Third  di- 
vision, SigeVs  army  corps,  had  fallen,  while  at 
the  head  of  his  command ;  ho  was  leaving  his 
sword  and  cheering  on  his  men.  The  news  of 
his  death  will  be  received  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret in  Philadelphia,  where  his  social  qualities 
are  so  well  known.  Besides  him,  a  few  officers, 
very  few  considering  the  number  engaged  and 
the  stubbornness  of  the  fight,  were  killed  or 
wounded,  but  except  those  in  the  list  annexed,  I 
could  not  obtain  their  names  in  the  confusion  of 
the  fight. 

Toward  evening,  SigeVs  object  having  been  ac- 
complished, and  Schurz's  force  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  hold  his  extremely  advanced  position, 
our  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  They  were  hotly  pursued  to  the  very 
water's  edge  by  the  enemy,  and  during  the  pas- 
sage through  the  ford  the  rebel  volleys  were  as 
sharp  as  any  I  ever  heard.  All  of  our  killed  and 
wounded  were  brought  safely  across,  and  a  small 
number  of  prisoners,  (not  five  whole  regiments, 
as  on©  report  has  it.)  That  General  Sigel  should 
have  come  safely  through  the  day  himself  is 
truly  remarkable,  for  he  exposed  himself  in  the 
most  reckless  manner  wherever  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  in  the  final  grand  fusil- 
ade  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  real  storm  of  bullets. 

With  night  came  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  enemy  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
fiank  us,  and  we  had  gained  another  day — worth 
every  thing  to  our  army  and  the  nation.  t 

On  Saturday  there  was  an  artillery  duel  all 
along  the  opposing  lines.  The  ball  was  opened 
at  our  centre,  and  the  firing  extended  not  only 
up  the  river  toward  Sigel,  but  down  toward  the 
railroad  bridge,  where  we  occupied  two  hills 
across  the  river.  It  had  been  raining  the  even- 
ing before  and  almost  all  night,  and  the  red 
waters  of  the  Rappahannock  had  so  swollen  as  to 
carry  away  the  bridge  above  Barnett^s  Ford,  and 
the  J^bris  lodged  against  the  lower  one  in  such 
masses  that  there  was  groat  danger  of  its  being 
carried  away.  Our  advanced  position  had  be- 
come very  insecure,  and  it  was  accordingly  de- 
termined to  abandon  it  The  movement  was  ex- 
ecuted in  perfect  order.  Matthews*s  and  Thomp- 
son's batteries,  supported  by  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  and  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania, were  safely  withdrawn  to  this  side  of 
the  river,  while  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  rifle- 


men and  a  section  of  Matthews^s  gims  held  the 
position  until  the  last  man  and  last  gun  was 
safely  brought  over.  New  positions  were  taken 
on  this  side,  from  which  the  old  ones  could  be 
enfiladed,  and  on  the  rebels  appearing  in  strong 
force,  a  terrific  cannonade  was  opened  upon  them 
by  Matthews's,  Hall's,  Thompson's,  and  Leppier's 
batteries  of  Ricketts's  division,  which  caused 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  Every  attempt  to  plant 
a  battery  on  the  abandoned  eminences  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  and  the  enemy 
were  fairly  driven  back  to  the  woods  when  I  left 
the  ground.  , 

As  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  so  on  Saturday, 
the  enemy  kept  working  up  toward  Warrenton 
White  Sulphur  Springy  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  witji  the  view  of  flanking  uii, 
and  we  moved  further  and  further  away  fitMn 
the  railroad,  to  baffle  their  design.     As  on  pre- 
ceding days,  so  on  Saturday,  the  grand  artillery 
duel  went  on  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right ; 
the  cannonade  bein^  heavier  now  at  McDowelFs 
position,  now  at  Sigel's,  now  at  Banks's.     We 
were  guarding,  and  successfuUy  guarding,  the 
whole  river  bank,  and  all  the  fords  from  Kelly*s 
to  Warrenton,  and  the  enemy,  ^vith  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  had  been  held  in  check  by  Pope  with 
a  much  inferior  numerical  force.      Their  great 
game  was  to  turn  our  position,  take  us  in  rear, 
whip  us,  and  then  rush  on  with  streaming  flags 
to  AVashington.      Ours  the  desperate  task  of 
showing  fight,  and  yet  not  fighting,  of  playing 
with  our  monstrous  antagonist  until  he  lost  his 
golden  time,  and  until  our  reenforcenicnts  from 
Fredericksburgh,  the  Peninsula,  and  the  North 
would  so  strengthen  us  that  we  could  crush  his 
armies  and  capture  his  capital.      If  we  could 
save  ourselves  until  Saturday  night,  we  would 
be  safe.     And  the  greatest  crisis  of  this  war  oc- 
curred between  Thursday  morning  and  Saturday 
night    It  is  passed,  and  we  are  safe.  Washington 
is  safe,  our  army  is  safe,  the  nation  is  safe.    For 
Pope's  artillery  is  now  guarding  the  line  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and   Fitz-John   Porter,  with   a 
very  heavy  force,  joined  Pope  on  Friday  evening, 
and  a  host  of  regiments  have  joined  and  are  join- 
ing him  now,  by  way  of  Alexandria.     And  now 
look  for  the  grand  movements  of  the  war  within 
thirty  days.     Do  not  forget  that  Bumside  ba^ 
mas.«ed  a  large  army  at  Fredericksbrnqgh,  and 
Pope  is  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as  Lee  and 
Jackson,  and  McClellan  is  freed  from  the  net 
which — whether  self-woven  or  not — held  liim  in 
its  meshes  on  the  Peninsula. 

General  Pope's  position  at  the  railway  bridge 
across  the  Rappahannock — the  position  deemed 
to  be  of  greatest  strength  along  the  river — ^was 
attacked  in  force  on  Saturday  morning.  The  hill, 
redoubt,  and  block-house,  on  the  southern  bank, 
had  been  held  up  to  that  time  by  a  portion  of 
General  HartsuflTs  brigade,  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts,. and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. The  bridge  had  not  been  destroyed — was 
considered  ilhpregnable.  But  with  the  swelling 
stream  came  down  so  much  timber  that  the  bridge 
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was  endangered.  General  Pope  therefore  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  his  forces  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  destroy  the  bridge.  The  movement 
was  accomplished  in  order  and  without  loss,  and 
the  bridge  was  burnt  But  the  position  which 
was  thus  abandoned  was  valuable,  to  the  6nemy 
not  less  than  to  Us;  and  when  its  evacuation  was 
discovered,  the  rebels  immediately  advanced  in 
force  to  occupy  it. 

The  whole  staff- train  of  General  Pope  has  been 
captured  at  Catletfs  Station.  This  information 
at  least  is  authentic  My  account  is  from  a 
Quartermaster's  clerk  who  arrived  here  last  night, 
and  was  with  the  train  when  it  was  attacked. 
His  statement  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

General  Pope  on  Friday  sent  back  his  train, 
/  which  mustered  fifty-three  wagons,  to  Catlctt's, 
a  station  on  the  railway  about  two  miles  this'side 
of  Warrenton  Junction,  and  at  least  twelve  idiles 
to  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  tents  were  pitched 
and  the  wagons  in  park.  About  eight  o'clock  Fri- 
day evening,  Mr.  Brown  was  lying  in  his  tent  with 
a  light  burning.  He  was  roused  by  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  the  sound  of  cavalry  chaining. 
The  camp  had  a  guard  of  infantry,  its  usual  es- 
cort, whose  muskets  were  in  the  wagons!  and 
was  protected  also  by  four  companies  of  the  Buck- 
tail  Rifles,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kane.  There 
were  no  pickets,  not  even  a  sentry.  The  first  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  rebels  was  the  volley 
of  musketry. 

The  infantry  escort  ran  at  once.  The  Buck- 
tails,  surprised,  but  not  wholly  unarmed  like  the 
others,  scattered  at  the  first  tire,  but  rallied  be- 
yond the  camp.  The  rebel  cavalry  poured  in  un- 
opposed, took  complete  possession  of  the  camp, 
pillaged  and  plundered  its  personal  .effects,  car- 
ried off  the  contents  of  all  the  trunks  of  General 
Pope  and  all  his  staff,  and  took  with  them  on 
their  retreat  all  the  horses  of  the  train,  about 
two  hundred,  and  also  those  belonging  to  the 
staff  which  were  not  in  the  field  at  the  time. 
Some  officers  were  in  the  camp,  but  General  Pope 
and  most  of  his  staff  were  in  front,  twelve  miles 
away. 

Colonel  Clary,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Cap- 
tain Goulding,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  were 
both  there  in  charge  of  the  property.  Both  were 
thought  to  have  been  captured,  but  Colonel  Clary 
returned  on  Saturday  morning.  Captain  Gould- 
ing has  not  since  been  seen  or  heard  of  at  the 
station,  and,  unless  he  went  to  the  front,  is  pro- 
bably captured.  One  account  says  that  he  was 
shot ;  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  that  report 
Colonel  Butler,  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Pope, 
came  out  of  his  tent  with  a  brace  of  revolvers, 
and  did  not  retreat  till  he  had  fired  twelve  shots, 
then  got  off  safely. 

The  Bucktails  were  finally  rallied  by  Colonel 
Kane,  and  drove  back  the  rebel  cavalry,  regain- 
ing possession  of  the  plundered  camp.  The  reb- 
els seem  to  have  had  full  time  to  carry  away  its 
spoils.  They  knew  that  it  was  General  Pope's, 
for  they  were  heard  to  ask  repeatedly,  "  Where 
is  the  General  V"  and  they  neglected  every  thing 
else  to  plunder  the  trunks.     They  got  also  the 


papers  and  money  in  all  the  offices,  the  Adjutant- 
General's  and  the  Quartermaster's.  There  were 
seven  thousand  dollars  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  Captain  Goulding's  safe — ^all  lost  Papers  of 
the  utmost  importance  must  have  been  found 
among  General  Pope's  eftects,  and  in  the  Adju- 
tant-General's desks  —  the  muster-rolls  of  the 
army,  for  instance. 

For  these  papers,  for  the  money,  and  for  the 
plunder  of  a  Major-General's  baggage,  the  rebel 
raid  was  doubtless  partly  directed,  but  it  must 
also  have  been  meant  to  destroy  the  railway 
bridge  near  Catlett's,  over  Cedar  Run,  a  stream 
now  so  swollen  that  it  cannot  be  forded.  The 
rally  of  the  Bucktails  drove  them  off  while  they 
were  plundering,  and  the  delay  saved  the  bridge. 
There  were  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  as  was 
learned  from  a  Lieutenant  taken  prisoner.  Sev- 
eral men  in  the  camp  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  nearly  all  the  teamsters  were  captured.  Pro^ 
bably  the  whole  might  have  been  saved  and  the 
attack  repulsed  if  there  had  been  pickets,  or  even 
sentries  about  the  camp.  But  there  has  not  been 
a  guard  mounting  at  headquarters  since  General 
Pope  took  the  field — a  piece  of  carelessness  for 
which  he  has  paid  a  heavy  penalty. 

This  raid  was  by  the  way  of  Warrenton  Springs. 
Four  regiments  of  cavalry  have  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  right  flank  of  General  Pope's  army  and 
dashing  in  upon  his .  trains  twelve  miles  to  thov 
rear,  and  an  equal  distance  within  his  lines  from 
their  extremity.  I  have  no  wish  to  excite  un- 
reasonable alarm,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that 
such  a  movement  is  significant  of  far  more  im- 
portant results  than  the  plunder  of  a  camp.  I 
know  that  General  Pope  considered  his  right  out 
of  danger  on  Thursday.  A  movement  then  made 
by  General  Sigel  is  conclusive  evidence  of  that 
Subsequent  dispositions  of  his  force  may  have 
anticipated  the  consequences  of  previous  expo- 
sure. At  least,  he  must  have  become  convinced 
that  bis  right  flank  cannot  longer  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

I  repeat  none  of  the  rumors  that  are  flying  all  * 
over  the  city,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fighting  has  been  going  on  for  two  days,  certainly 
severe  at  some  points,  and  over  such  an  extent 
of  ground  as  to  excite  a  fear  that  somewhere  the 
rebels  may  have  had  a  success.  But,  from  all  I 
can  learn,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  up  to  last 
night  General  Pope  still  held  the  Rappahannock 
line  unbroken.  I  trust  we  may  hear  no  news 
from  the  Shenandoah.  If  not^  and  if  the  right 
of  General  Pope  has  been  made  secure,  I  see  no 
reason  for  apprehension.  The  rebels  are  making 
desperate  efforts,  but  if  affairs  stand  as  well  as 
on  Thursday — and  in  some  respects  they  must 
be  better — the  position  of  our  forces  ought  to  be 
impregnable. 

AH  the  private  papers  and  letters  of  General 
Pope,  copies  of  despatches  and  reports,  memo- 
randa relating  to  the  campaign  and  to  the  army, 
copies  of  telegrams  sent,  all  despatches  received 
from  the  President,  Ilallcck,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, order .^  issued  to  Generals  of  corps  and  di- 
visions, all  maps  and  topographical  charts,  con* 
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tuning  information  of  the  greatest  value ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  history  and  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  numbers  and  disposition  of  troops,  all 
are  revealed  to  the  enemy  by  the  above  disaster. 
Its  seriousness  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  is 
taking  the  rebel  general  into  the  confidence  of 
Halleck,  and  may  render  it  necessary  to  change 
the  whole  campaign. 

A  RKBEL  DIART  AND  ACCOUNT. 

Auguit  20, 1862. — ^Army  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
the  water  thigh-deep.  Scene  exciting  and  amus- 
ing.    Nearly  whole  day  thus  occupied. 

August  21. — The  enemy  in  close  proximity, 
and  we  have  to  move  cautiously.  Longstrect's 
corps  is  in  the  front  From  a  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rapidan  we  have  a  magnificent  view  for 
miles.  Three  columns  —  long,  black,  winding 
lines  of  men,  their  muskets  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine like  silver  spears — are  in  sight,  moving  in 
the  direction  of  Fredericksburgh  or  down  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  More  skirmishing  in 
front  Good  many  stragglers  by  the  wayside, 
but  they  are  generally  broken-down  soldiers,  and 
trudge  slowly  along  in  the  tracks  of  their  com- 
rades. An  attractive  part  of  the  procession  is  the 
baggage-trains,  wending  their  way  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  Thousands  of  wagons  are  in  sight, 
and,  between  the  stalling  of  trains,  the  shouting 
of  drivers,  and  the  chaotic  confusion  which  eman- 
ates from  the  motley  mass,  no  man  can  complain 
of  the  ennui  of  a  march. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesquely  beautiful 
than  the  bivouac  at  night  Thousands  of  troops 
line  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  miles. 
Camp-fires  are  glimmering  in  the  trees,  muskets 
are  stacked  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  the 
men  are  disposed  in  every  conceivable  manner. 
Some  are  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  and  already 
dreaming  away  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  some  are 
sitting  around  the  camp-fires,  watching  the  roast- 
ing cars  and  discussing  the  *^  coming  events  which 
cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  some  are  among 
the  trees,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  pr&y  ^1°^  of 
smoke  that  has  arisen  from  the  mynad  fires  and 
rests  upon  the  earth.  Between  the  dusty  figures 
of  the  soldiers,  the  various  occupations  in  which, 
they  are  engaged,  the  road  filled  with  wagons  and 
guns,  the  appearance  of  the  illuminated  trees  and 
bushes,  forming  against  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
night  a  fantastic  background,  and  all  the  details 
combined  with  the  almost  unnatural  beauty,  the 
spectacle  resembles  one  vast  embroidered  ti-ans- 
paroncy  that  has  been  worked  by  goblin  hands. 
Art,  with  her  most  opulent  tents  and  fixtures, 
arrayed  in  her  richest  trappings,  can  never  hope 
to  equal  those  of  the  curious  and  careless  eflbrts 
of  nature.  We  live  on  what  we  can  got — now 
and  then  an  ear  of  corn,  fried  green  apples,  or  a 
bit  of  ham  broiled  on  a  stick,  but  quite  as  fire- 
quently  do  without  cither  from  morning  until 
night  We  sleep  on  tlie  ground  without  any  other 
covering  than  a  blanket,  and  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  are  not  frozen  stiff  before  morn- 
ing.    The  nights  are  both  damp  and  cold. 

August  22. — ^To-day,  another  busy  scene.    The 


army  resumed  its  march  at  daylight,  Long- 
street's  twelve  brigades  moving  toward  the  Pot<>- 
mac  on  the  right,  and  Jackson  on  the  ieft.  The 
latter  passed  the  Rapidan  Station  on  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad,  and  is  pressing  on  north-cast 
of  Culpeper.  Several  small  skirmishes  have  taken 
place  on  the  front,  and  eighty  or  ninety  pris- 
oners went  by  on  their  way  to  the  rear.  Among 
the  Yankees  captured  by  «fackson  were  two  meiC 
who,  as  soon  as  they  fell  into  our  hands,  com- 
menced to  ask  after  their  old  comrades  in  an  ar- 
tillery company.  An  inquiry  being  instituted, 
they  confessed  that  eight  months  ago  they  were 
soldiers  in  our  army,  but  that  being  tired  of  serv- 
ice they  had  deserted,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Without  further  ado  the  General  ordered 
them  to  be  hung  to  a  tree,  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army. 

In  LongstreeVs  division  there  has  also  been  af- 
tive  work.  The  enemy  several  times  attempted 
to  check  our  advance,  but  were  signally  repulsed 
Pickett's,  Wilcox's,  and  Pryor's  brigades  were 
severally  engag^  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
and  lost  a  few^en  killed  and  wounded.  At 
Mountain  Run,  a  small  brandi  which  loins  the 
Rappahannock,  a  Federal  battery  of  six  pieces 
commenced  this  afternoon  to  throw  shells  by  way 
of  diversion,  but  were  promptly  engaged  by  the 
Donaldson ville  battery, (Louisiana,)  Captain  Mora, 
and  Bo6n  after  retired.  In  this  affair  General  Ro- 
ger A.  Pryor  had  a  narrow  escape.  While  sitCng 
on  a  fence  by  the  roadside,  a  shell  burst  immedi- 
ately over  his  head,  and  the  fragments  dashed 
into  the  ground  around  him  on  every  side,  but, 
fortunately,  without  doing  injury.  As  he  wears 
a  high  felt  hat,  and  was  plainly  in  sight  of  the  ar- 
tillerists, the  presumption  is  that  he  was  made 
their  mark.  Getleral  Wilcox  likewise  received 
similar  attentions.  He  was  riding  in  advance  of 
the  army,  attended  by  a  single  trooper,  when  the 
latter  discovered  one  of  the  x  ankee  pickets  peep- 
ing over  the  top  of  a  boulder.  '*  Shall  I  bring 
him  down  ?"  said  the  soldier ;  "No,"  replied  the 
General,  "  better  not  waste  your  powder,  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great"  Hardly  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  before — "  whiz" — a  Mini6  ball  flew 
within  three  inches  of  the  Gencral^s  ear,  and 
lodged  in  the  bank  behind  him.  Subsequently 
he  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  day  which  have 
kept  the  men  in  good  humor,  and  eager  for  a  fight, 
was  a  charge  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  upon  two 
companies  of  the  Twelfth  Mississippi  regiment 
Thinking  they  had  the  confederates  surrounded, 
the  Yankee  colonel  demanded  a  surrender.    **  Sur- 

rendep  be ,"  was  the  response,  "  Missis- 

sippians  don't  know  how."  In  a  moment  more 
the  cavalry  were  dashing  forward  at  full  speed. 
Our  men  allowed  them  to  come  within  short  ran^, 
and  then  opened.  Thirty  or  forty  saddles  wcir 
emptied  in  less  time  than  you  can  tell  it,  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  the 
regiment  took  to  its  heels,  and,  amid  the  cheers 
and  jeers  of  the  boys,  got  out  of  sight  in  the  most 
industrious  manner  possible. 

T<  -day  has  been  further  signalized  by  the  han(; 
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ing  of*  a  spj — a  man  named  Charles  Mason,  of 
PerrysTille,  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  that  as  one 
of  the  couriers  of  General  Longstreet  was  carry- 
ing an  order,  he  was  met  by  Uiis  man,  who  in- 
quired: **  Whose  division  do  you  belong  tof 
"  LongstreetV  The  courier  then  asked :  "  Whose 
division  do  you  belong  to  ?"  *^  Jackson's,*'  ivas  the 
reply.  A  gray  confederate  uniform  favored  this 
idea,  and  a  conversation  ensued.  As  the  two  trav- 
plled  together  the  courier  observed  that  there 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  companion  to 
drop  behind,  and  finally  he  was  astonished  by  a 
pistol  presented  to  his  breast,  and  a  demand  for 
the  delivery  of  the  pa]fers  he  carried  in  his  belt 
Having  no  other  resource,  the  latter  surrendered 
the  documents,  when  the  spy  deliberately  shot 
him  in  the  back  and  ran.  Soon  afterwiuxl  the 
courier  was  found  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  nar- 
rated the  particulars  of  the  affair,  describing  the 
man  so  minutely  that,  when  subsequently  arrest- 
ed, he /Was  known  beyond  a  peradventure.  He 
bad,  for  instance,  two  defective  front  teeth,  was 
a  pale-faced,  determined-looking,  and  quick-spo- 
ken person. 

A  search  was  at  once  instituted,  but  fortunato* 
Iv  he  fell  into  our  hands  by  his  own  foolishness, 
ft  is  stated  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  this)  that  this 
morning  the  epy  rode  up  to  General  Jones,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  his  column,  and  said:  *^  General,  I 
am  the  chief  courier  of  General  Jackson ;  he  de- 
sired me  to  request  you  to  order  your  column  to 
be  reversed  at  once."  The  order  was  of  course 
given,  and  the  pretended  courier  rode  away.  His 
next  exploit  was  to  ride  up  to  the  colonel  of  one 
of  our  regiments  and  give  him  the  same  command 
he  had  given  to  Jones.  The  colonel  was  a  shrewd 
officer,  however,  and  remarked :  *^  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  my  orders  from  General  Jack- 
son." **  Well,  sir,  those  were  my  orders  from 
him  to  you."  "  What  cavabry  are  you  from  f* 
The  courier  hesitated  a  moment,  and  said :  *'  From 
the  Hampton  Legion."  *'  In  whose  division  and 
brigade  is  that  ?"  asked  the  colonel.  This  con- 
fused hiui  still  more,  and  he  could  only  reply : 
*'  I  don't  know ;  1  have  forgotten."  Being  then 
taken  into  custody  and  examined,  several  papers 
were  found  upon  his  person  written  in  short  luuid 
and  an  abbreviated  long  hand,  embracing  the  in- 
formation he  had  obtained.  A  pair  of  lieutenant's 
shoulder-straps  were  also  concluded  in  his  pocket 
These  discoveries  being  made,  the  man  confessed 
that  he  was  a  Yankee,  and  belonged  to  the  Union 
army,  but  in  the  capacity  of  an  independent  scout 
He  admitted  further  that  he  had  observed  and 
reported  the  movements  of  our  army,  but  denied 
having  killed  the  courier.  He  claimed  that  it  was 
done  by  a  party  of  Texans  with  whom  he  was 
travelling. 

The  various  facts  being  conclusive,  the  court- 
martial  by  which  he  was  tried  had  little  hesita- 
tion in  finding  him  '^guilty,"  and  sentencing  him 
to  be  hung.  The  execution  took  place  this  after- 
noon, under  the  direction  of  General  Evans,  in 
the  presence  of  his  brigade  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers.     The  prisoner  was  mounted 
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on  a  horse,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  he 
was  driven  beneath  a  tree.  The  rope,  which  was 
a  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  bed-cord,  then 
being  adjusted,  he  was  ordered  to  stand  upon  the 
saddle.  As  he  did  so  a  soldier  gave  a  sharp  cut 
to  the  animal,  and  in  a  second  more  the  spy  was 
jerking  convulsively  from  the  limb  above  him. 
He  met  his  fate  with  great  stoicism,  and  appeai*ed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  accomplished, 
but  to  &e  last  denied  all  participation  in  the  act 
of  shooting  Longstreet's  courier.  He  said  he 
had  an  uncle  and  aunt  living  in  Olarke  county, 
Virginia,  and  that  the  latter  had  made  him  the 
confederate  uniform  which  he  wore. 

Friday,  August  23,  1862.— At  Stevensburgh. 
Once  a  fine  old  sober  Virginia  village,  but  now 
deserted,  dilapidated,  and  as  rou^  as  if  it  had 
been  evolved  up  from,  a  lot  of  second-hand  rub- 
bish. The  ancient  burgh  has  evidently  been 
awakened  from,  a  long  coma,  and  while  I  write 
is  alive  with  a  oosmopolitan  humanity.  As- 
cending the  hill  in  the  suburbs  we  have  one  of 
the  handsomest  views  in  the  county.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  horizon  is  the  Blue  Kidge,  hang- 
ing like  a  misty  veil  dropped  from  the  clouds,  the 
huge  tops  illuminated  by  the  sunlight  Between 
here  and  there  spreads  out  a  broad  plain,  broken 
at  intervals  by  hills  and  patches  of  woods.  Four 
miles  to  the  left  of  our  line  of  travel  is  Gulpeper 
Court-House.  Four  miles  ahead  is  Brandy  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and 
already  there  is  filing  away  in  that  direction  a 
train  of  a  thousand  wagons.  In  the  meadows  at 
your  feet  are  camps  of  other  wagon  trains,  con- 
taining ordnance,  quartermaster  and  other  stores, 
for  the  use  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  army. 
Several  brigades  are  also  bivouacked  here,  while 
others  are  in  motion,  filing  across  the  country. 
Roads  in  superb  condition  for  marching,  and 
weather  bracine.  The  head  of  Longstreet's  corps 
is  now  upon  uie  banks  of  the  Rappahannock ; 
Jackson  still  to  the  left  General  R.  H.  Ander- 
son's division  has  just  come  up  from  Richmond, 
and  is  hurrying  forward  to  the  front  It  is  soon 
after  sunrise,  and  the  camps  are  in  a  state  of  bus- 
tle^men  cooking  rations,  eating  breakfasts,  and 
preparing  to  resume  their  march. 

Near  here  is  where  a  part  of  Colonel  Ashby's 
old  command  attacked  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
day  before  yesterday,  and  drove  them  back. 
Several  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Some 
twenty  Yankee  prisoners,  captured  within  the 
last  two  days,  are  confined  in  the  town.  They 
are  generally  a  miserablei  low-lived  set  of  fel- 
lows, but  evidently  glad  they  are  out  of  tribula- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  will  acknowledge  that  he 
belongs  to  the  army  of  General  Pope.  They 
swear  they  are  General  Bumside's  men.  I  asked 
one  of  them  where  the  army  appeared  to  be 
going.  He  replied :  *'  Some  to  Warrenton  June 
tion  and  some  toward  Alexandria."  Citizens  who 
live  here  report  that  they  moved  off  evidently  in 
great  haste  and  confusion,  and  were  terribly  an- 
noyed by  our  advanced  cavalry.  It  is  probably 
their  intention  to  make  a  stand  on  the  other  side 
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«f  the  lUppahannook,  mnd  endearor  to  prevsnt 
tur  orosHiig.  Lee  is  pressing  them  witn  great 
pertinacity. 

AuffuU^. — ^Twenty^ht  miles  from  Mamoh 
BIS,  four  milea  from  the  Rappahannock.  It  n 
now  half-past  six  o'dook  a.m.,  and  heavy  can* 
Booading  has  oommenoed  upon  the  front  ■  Jaok- 
•on  is  reported  to  hare  sent  word  to  Lee  that  he 
is  in  possession  of  Warrenton  Springe,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  left  of  Longstreet  Eiweil  is  also 
said  to  have  crossed  the  riror  above  iha  enemy. 
Two  bridges  across  Cedar  Run  and  the^Rapidiiii 
having  been  burned  by  the  enemv,  ire  cannot 
use  the  railroad  until  they  have  been  rebuilt. 
One  of  the  prisoners  slates  that  the  iron  and  nu- 
lerials  for  the  purpose  are  alway^  near  them,  and 
it  is  understood  tbat  the  work  of  raconstruolion 
is  rapidly  going  forward.  If  this  be  true,  tiie 
■nay  can  boob  be  Bubsisted  more  coavenienlly 
even  than  at  Manassas.  There  are  no  finiifloa*- 
ttons  around  Warrenton,  but  die  position  is  nat- 
turally  strong  fiur  either  friend  or  £m. 
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BfiPORT  or  KOG.wGfiNERAL  GILMSRT 

Oy  THS   QPERATIONB  ALONG  THB   LOUISIOLLB  AND 
NlflfiVIUJI  BAILROAD. 


Hmsqoabrw  Tcimi  Drnvim, 

»  Tmoon  <w  ttm  L.  A.  N.  R.  B., 

LomtTiufl,  Kt.,  Jutuaffy,  ISiML 

OAPTAnr :  The  oommanding  ofltors  of  the  post 
and  stockades  which  were  assailed  by  M oi^pm^s 
force  in  his  recent  attack  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  have  been  required  to  render 
a  report  to  these  headquarters  of  their  respective 
commands,  but  as  they  are  now  much  scattered, 
it  will  be  some  days  before  these  reports  can  be 
collected  for  transmission.  In  die  mean  time, 
please  aooept  the  ibHowing  in  view  of  a  aaore 
full  report,  which  I  can  make  on  the  reoeipt  of 
those  of  my  subordinate  conunanders. 

Horgan*s  forces  showed  themselves  m  fbll 
strength  at  Gave  City  en  the  twenty^fourth  of 
last  month,  and  such  were  the  accounts  of  his 
forces  that  I  repaued  from  my  headquarters  at 
Lebanon  Junction  to  Mimfordville  to  assure  my- 
self that  the  means  provided  for  the  de&nee  of 
that  position  had  been  properly  applied.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  Colonel  HoMon,  commanding, 
fully  prepared,  his  troops  well  posted,  and  the 
new  set  of  earthworics  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ravine  in  good  progress  I  was  much  aurpriaed 
to  find  those  Pamtt  ^ns  shipped  for  this  post 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Leaving  my  Assistant  In- 
spector-General, Captpin  Stacey,  to  proceed  with 
the  further  inspection  of  the  troops,  I  repaired 
to  Louisville,  and  theve  found  the  missing  artil- 
lery, as  well  as  the  implements  of  the  two  thirty 
Parrott  guns,  carried  down  to  the  train  of  that 
day,  and  placed  in  position.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  the  abo^ne  artillery  and 
ai^llery  jtorea  were  despatched  down  the  road, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  train  was  turned  back 
a  short  distance  frxim  Nolin,  for  the  enemy  had 


passed  around  Munfordville  and  was  theft  esn- 
nonading  the  stockade  at  Baeen  Creek.  The 
three  guns  above  named  tay  in  the  Nashville  d^ 
pAt  fSe  three  days,  waiting  ftir  transportation. 
The  stoekade  at  Bsoen  Creek  was  reduced  that 
day,  and  the  enemy  passed  on,  not  attacking  th« 
Melin  stookade  for  want  of  time^  prolwbly.  Oa 
gaining  Ethoabethtown,  If  oigan  foimd  the  Ninety- 
first  IHinois  in  his  way.  It  had  been  moved 
from  the  tiestlesin  Huldra«igh*s  HilL  The  tfane 
stockades  at  this  plaoe  were  not  finished,  and  this 
vegimeBt  was  obliged  to  betake  itsrif  te  the 
houses  of  1k%  place.  The  dekiy  occasioned  hoe 
was  considerable.  Had  the  stockades  been  con- 
pkrted  it  would  have  been  greater. 

hi  dtsmissinff  a  high  efllcor  for  his  neglect  te 
push  forward  ^  work  on  these  stockades,  the 
€h»venimeat  vindicated  the  prhiGii^es  of  disci- 
pHne,  but  the  act  did  not  make  cannon-proof 
shelters  for  the  Ninety-firit  IlKnois  to  fight  from, 
and  tiiat  regiment  was  obliged  to  do  its  best  from 
the  houses  of  the  ph^e.  From  Sliaibethtown 
liei^gan  passed  over  to  destroy  the  tzvsties  t^Kiut 
la  mile  apart  There  had  been  prepared  esrth- 
works  with  platforms  for  artillery.  Suitable 
meece,  however,  it  proved'  imposBible  to  obtain. 
There  wms  partial  shelter  for  the  men,  and  I 
hoped  that  with  their  muskets  th^  oould  make 
good  their  hold  on  the  ^laoe  lor  one  day — suffi- 
cient to  .allow  the  pursuing  fbr^ce  to  overtake  the 
rebds.  Lieoteuant^Colonel  liatsoQ  Joined  the 
regiment  during  the  night,  and  took  charge  of 
the  troops  at  both  trestles,  hk  lower  one  havmg 
been  reenftireed  W  two  companies  of  the  Serentf  • 
dghth  lUinoiB.  Toward  morning  the  enemy  en- 
compassed the  position,  and,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, Lieutenant-Colonel  Matson  called  op  to 
the  Sulphur  Fork  trestle  all  of  the  tr«M>ps.  It 
was  three  p.ic.  before  the  artillery  opened  on  our 
troops,  and  nffcer  somewhat  more  than  an  hour, 
the  surrender  took  place.  '  It  was  while  returning 
from  carrying  my  eiders  to  this  post  that  Lieut* 
enant  John  Speed,  my  Aid-de-Oamp,  was  inter- 
cepted and  captured.  I  had  some  hope  of  being 
able  to  reinforce  this  position  from  L^mdou,  bot 
the  demonstmtions  against  the  railroad  leading 
to  tint  point  disoour^^  it  After  the  envdop- 
ment  of  the  garrison  at  Sulphur  Fork  trestle,  a  * 
company  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry  advanced  ak>ng 
the  road  toward  the  Rolling  Fork  stookade,  burn- 
ing Can  Run  bridge.  This  is  as  far  as  the  rebda 
came  along  the  main  stem.  Next  morning,  joiit 
as  they  were  about  to  open  on  Rolling  Folk 
stockade,  Colonel  Harlan  with  his  brigade  and 
battery  overtook  them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  their  fiight  Morgan's  force  ma 
mounted,  and  he  had  with  him  seven  or  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  among  which  were  some  six- 
pounders,^  and  possibly  a  twdve-poonder  howit- 
aer.  Colonel  Harlan  was  enabled  to  overtake 
him  on  account  of  the  delays  occasioned  by  Uie 
several  stockades  and  detachments  of  troops  titft 
were,  planted  in  his  way.  Had  the  resistaaco 
been  more  prolonged,  he  could  have  been  caught 
by  Cdonel  Harlan  in  Muldraugh's  Hill,  and  pro- 
bably eompromised  to  the  extent  ^  hb  hsMriff 
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guns.  From  first  to  last  our  CASualties  were 
tmall,  and  the  several  surrenders  appear  to  have 
been  induced  more  by  the  moral  effect  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  than  by  destruction  d  life  or 
the  privations  incident  to  a  long  si^e. 

In  the  stockade,  as  an  element  dt  defence  for 
the  railroad,  I  still  haye  confidence ;  but  I  ask 
for  troops  to  garrison  them  —  well-seasoned  sol- 
diers. Of  the  stockades  attacked  only  two  were 
finished.  Of  these,  one  held  out  five  hours,  and 
requhred  two  or  more  changes  6f  position  before 
the  ^uns  brought  to  bear  on  it  effected  the  re- 
duetioa  This  was  the  Bacon  Creek  stookade. 
The  New-Haren  stockade  withstood  the  attack, 
and  the  garrison  still  hdlds  R. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  must  be  allowed 
to  express  my  regret  that  the  disjiositions  to 
meet  this  attack  on  ^e  road  were  not  suffered 
to  remain  unchanged.  The  two  cavalry  r^- 
ments  fitted  out  inlb  light  guns,  with  a  special 
Tiew  to  this  service,  have  been  called  to  a  cfetant 
field  of  operations.  The  removal  of  the  Thirty- 
third  brigade,  Its  battery  and  cardry,  first  to 
Glasgow,  and  thenoe  to  Ae  Cumberland  River, 
deprived  me  of  thv  means  of  moving  compactly 
and  rapidlv  on  Iforgan  on  his  approach.  The 
transfer  of  the  Thirty-fourth  bri^e  and  its  bat- 
tery from  Lebanon  to  Columbia,  elicited  a  re- 
spectful protest  ftmn  me  At  tiie  time.  That  bri- 
fftde  resumed  its  place  in  time  to  protect  Lebanon, 
ut  not  in  thne  to  support  Rolling  Fork  bridge 
and  the  trestles.  In  future,  should  the  demands 
for  forces  be  supplied  by  drafi;s  on  the  railroad 
guards,  the  like  result  must  follow.  It  is  ibr 
my  imme^te  superiors  to  decide  where  the 
sacrifice  is  to  be  made. 
Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  GlLBBRT. 
Mdg-QtntMlL  Tohmtoen,  OonmMmdliig  Ttbtb  Dhrlaton, 

and  TroofM  on  L.  mad  M.  B.  R. 

Captain  A.  C.  Sbkplk,  A.  A.  G., 

B«ad(|oarten  Dbt^ct,  Wctt-Kentocky,  Louisville,  Xy. 
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THE  SEVEN  DATS'  CONTESTa 

GENERAL  MgOALL*8  OrFICTAL  SSPORVT* 

0/  the  part  taken  2y  hia  Diviaian  in  the  BatUea  of  Mfe* 
^kanietfnlle,  0aine$''4  MUit,  and  Ne»-MarkH  Orou- 
BoadM^  together  vbUH  Btatemmtt  of  OtneraU  Meade 
emd  Fetter^  and  Cohneli  Stone^  JncA«r,  Hay$^  War- 
iMT,  Thypart^  Boberte,  Bollinger^  mid  atktre. 


RiiiNiVMTMS  MoOaix*s  Drnaiav,  )   • 

OxMr  KEAM  Hammoob^s  Lasduhs,  Aqgnit  18,  IMS.  f 

Captam  F,  T.  Loehe,  AaUiant  Aefjutant^  Gene- 
ral : 

StB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  re- 
ports of  the  operations  of  my  division  in  the  bat- 
tles before  Richmond,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  thirtieth  June  last,  which  have 
been  unavoidably  deferred  by  my  capture  At  the 
close  of  the  last  day's  battle  and  subsequent  con- 
finement in  Richmond : 
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BATTLE  O?  StECHAmCSVaLB,   JUWB    TWBHTT-SIXTn. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth  June  I  re- 
ceived through  you  the  orders  of  General  Jlc- 
CleUan  to  move  forward  with  the  **  greater  port '' 
of  n^  division  to  Medianicsvilk  and  rdieve  Tay« 
loi^s  brigade,  (of  Franklin's  eorps,)  then  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  army  of  the  PotooMu::  In 
accordance  wi&  this  order  I  advanced  the  First 
and  Third  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by 
BrigMlier^Generals  John  F.  Reynohib  and  T.  Sey- 
mour, to  Beaver  Dam  Greek,  this  side  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  and  ooeupted  a  strong  position  on  its  left 
bank,  near  its  JonctioQ  with  the  Chickabomtny. 
From  this  position  I  ordered  one  Togtmeiit  of  »• 
fiintry  and  a  battery  to  be  thrown  forward  to  Uie 
heig^  in  front  of  the  village  to  retieve  Taylor, 
and  a  strong  liiie  of  |tidcets  to  be  established  as 
ftr  forward  as  Meadow  Bridge.  I  hM  in  reserve 
the  Second  brigade  (Meade's)  in  front  of  Gaines's 
fium,  ready  to  act  «ther  in  support  of  the  First 
and  Third  brigades,  or  to  qipose  the  crossing  at 
New^Bridge,  should  it  bo  attempted. 

The  po^ttioa  seleeted  on  BekrVcr  Bam  Creek 
was  mltumlly  a  straiq;  one,  the  left  lesting  on  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  right  exteadiBg  to  dense 
woods,  (beyond  the  upper  Mechaniosville  road,) 
whidh  were  oooopied.  The  paasoge  of  the  ereek 
was  difficult  throughout  the  greater  part  of  my 
front,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  roads  crossing 
at  EUorton's  Mill,  near  m^rleft,  and  that  near  my 
rights  ehofe  mentioned,  impractioable  for  artil- 
lery. On  the  right  of  the  last-named  road  an 
epotfJefTMn^calculoted  for  four  pieces  of  field-artil- 
lery was  thrown  up,  and  rifle-pits  for  a  regknent 
each  were  eonstrtioted  in  front  of  each  brigade. 
Cooota^s  battery,  of  six  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns, 
on  the  right  of  the  upper  road,  (four  of  them  be- 
hind the  epaulenunQ  and  Smead's  (regular)  bat- 
tery of  four  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  guns  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  commanded  that  approach.  De 
Hart's  (regular)  battery  of  six  twelve-pounder 
Napoleon  guns  was  stationed  near  tibe  front  cen- 
tre, eommanding  a  more  distant  view  of  the  same 
rood,  and  also  the  lower  road  direct  to  the  .vil- 
lage by  Ellerson's  Mill  Easton's  and  Kern's 
batteries  were  with  the  Second  brigade  in  re- 
serve. In  this  position  I  awaited  any  movement 
the  enemy  might  initate.  Cobb's  I^on,  of  the 
confederate  army,  was  encamped  within  view,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chiclnhominy,  and  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  on  his  rights  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  rear ;  detachments  from  both  of 
which  held  two  redoubts  and  an  extensive  line 
of  rifle-pits  along  the  crest  of  the  highlands  over- 
looking the  river. 

At  about  noon  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  enemy 
was  discovered  to  be  in  motion^  and  at  half-past 
twelve  my  pickets  at  Meadow  Bri<k;e  were  driven 
in,  whereupon  those  along  the  road  were  ordered 
to  fall  back.  Not  long  afterward,  when  the  head 
of  his  column  appeared  in  front  of  Mechanios- 
ville, the  infantry  and  artillery  there  were  with- 
drawn. In  the  mean  time  Meade's  brigade  Iwd 
been  ordered  forward,  and  directed  to  occupy 
ground  in  rear  of  the  line,  where  they  would  bo 
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out  of  ranee  of  musketry  and  at  practicable  dis- 
tance for  the  support  of  any  part  of  the  field. 

Uy  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  the  following 
order,  from  right  to  left :  •  On  the  extreme  right 
were  seven  companies  of  the  Second  regiment^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McCandless;  then  six  com- 
panies of  the  First  Rifles,  Major  Stone ;  the  Fifth 
reg;Imcnt,  Colonel  Simmons ;  the  First  r^ment, 
Colonel  Roberts ;  the  Eighth  regiment,  Colonel 
Hays;  the  Tenth  regiment,  Colonel  Ejrk;  the 
Ninth  regiment,  Colonel  Jackson,  and  the  Twelfth 
regimen^  Colonel  Taggart,  which  occupied  the 
extreme  left;.  MeadeU  brigade,  in  resenre,  con- 
sisted of  the  Third  regiment,  Colonel  Sickel; 
the  Fonrih  regiment,  Colonel  Magilton ;  and  the 
Seventh  regiment,  Colonel  Harrey.  £aston*8 
battery  of  four  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  guns, 
and  Kern's  battery  of  six  twelve-pounder  howit- 
zers, were  also  held  in  reserve.  I  should  here 
mention  that  the  Sixth  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel McKean,  having  been  detached  some  da^s 
before,  was  at  Tunstall's  railroad  station,*  while 
the  Eleventh  regiment.  Colonel  Gallagher,  was  on 
picket  on  Uie  Chickahominy.  These  two  regi- 
ments were  consequently  thrown  out  of  the  en- 
gagement, except  that  the  Eleventh  was  brought 
forward  on  the  morning  of  the  twentv-seventh, 
and  was  under  fire  Qosmg  one  man)  for  a  short 
time  before  being  withdrawn.  The  Fourth  regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Colonel  Childs,  at- 
tached to  the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  was  under 
arms  and  in  readiness  for  any  service  that  might 
Y>e  required  of  it,  but  was  not  called  into  action. 

At  about  three  o'clock  p.ic.  the  enemy's  lines 
were  formed  in 'my  front,  and  their  skirmishers 
were  rapidly  advanced,  delivering  their  fire  as 
they  came  forward.  They  were  speedily  driven 
liack  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  and  a  rattling  re- 
ply of  musketry.  At  this  moment  I  rode  along 
the  front  of  several  regimentsi  and  I  remarked  in 
the  cheerful  and  animated  countenances  of  the 
men  the  promise  of  that  brilliant  success  which 
they  so  nobly  achieved  in  the  sequel. 

In  a  short  time  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
manded by  General  Robert  £.  Lee  in  person, 
boldly  advanced  in  force  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
artillery  fire,  and  attacked  my  position  from  right 
to  left.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  was 
satisfied  that  his  main  attack  was  directed  upon 
my  right,  and  in  consequence  I  ordered  Kern's 
battery  thither,  and  supported  it  by  advancing 
from  the  reserve  the  Third  regiment,  Colond 
Sickel.  Here  for  a  long  time  the  battle  raged 
with  great  fury.  The  Georgians  now  rushed 
headlong  against  the  Second  regiment,  but  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  those  gallant  fellows, 
whose  commander  soon  sent  to  the  rear  some 
seven  or  eight  prisonera  taken  in  the  rencontre. 

After  this  the  enemy  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  close  contest  on  the  right,  but  along  the  line 
from  the  right  centre  to  the  extreme  left  kept  up 
a  heavy  general  discharge  of  artillerv  and  small 
arms,  which,  with  the  rapid  reply  of  the  reserves, 
was  at  times  multiplied  to  an  unjsroken  roar  of 
thunder.  Somewhat  later  in  the  day,  a  heavy 
column  was  launched  down  the  road  to  Eller^ 


son's  Mill,  where  another  most  determined  attadi 
in  force  was  made.  •  I  had  already  sent  Easton^s 
battery  to  General  Seymour,  commanding  the 
left  wing,  and  I  now  despatched  the  Seventh  re- 
giment, Colonel  Harvey,  to  the  extreme  left,  ap- 
prehending that  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  turn 
that  flank,  bv  crossing  the  creek  below  Uie  mill 
Here  again  the  reserves  maintained  their  position, 
and  sustained  their  character  for  steadiness  in 
fine  style,  never  retirins  one  foot  during  a  seTerc 
struggle  with  some  of  the  very  best  troops  of  the 
enemy,  fighting  under  the  direction  of  their  most 
distinguished  general  For  hour  after  hour  the 
battle  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
our  artillery,  dealing  death  to  an  awful  extent, 
was  un intermitted,  while  the  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  precipitate 
column  after  column  of  fresh  troops  upon  jdj 
nearly  exhausted  lines. 

About  sunset  GriflSn's  brigade,  of  Morrell's  di- 
vision, arrived  on  the  ground,  together  with  Ed- 
wards's battery.  I  requested  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral to  move  his  brigade  to  the  extreme  right,  that 
being  the  weakest  point  of  my  position.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  these  troops  reached  the 
ground  indicated,  and  as  the  evening  was  now 
far  advanced,  only  a  portion  of  his  force  could  be 
brought  into  action.  A  short  time,  howevor,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  Fourth 
Michigan,  Colonel  Woodbury,  relieved  the  Fifth 
reserves,  whose  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  New-York 
joined  the  First  Rifles  and  the  detachment  of  the 
Berdah  Sharp-shooters.  Edwards's  battery  had 
been  left  by  Gri£Bn  in  reserve,  and  late  in  the 
evening  I  turned  it  over  to  General  Seymour  to 
be  put  in  position  on  the  left  About  nine  o'clock 
P.M.  this  well-contested  action  terminated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy  with  very  heavy  loss. 

My  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  arms  and  the  issuing  of  ammunitioii;  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  resumption  of  the  combat  in 
the  morning.  This  consumed  our  time  till  one 
o'clock  A.M.  of  the  twenty-seventh.  The  troops 
had  but  little  time  for  rest,  as  before  daybreak  I 
received  through  you  General  McClellan's  order 
to  withdraw  my  division  and  fall  back  to  the  rear 
of  Gaines's  Mills. 

This  order,  I  confess,  gave  me  some  concern. 
Had  it  reached  me  at  midnight,  the  movement 
might  have  been  accomplished  without  difficulty 
and  without  loss ;  but  now  it  would  be  daylight 
before  the  movement,  which,  under  fire,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  war,  partioilar- 
ly  in  presence  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  could 
be  commenced.  I,  nevcrthelessc  went  to  work 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Meade's  brigade  was 
the  first  to  be  withdrawn,  but  before  this  was 
accomplished  the  enemy  opened  Are  upon  us.  His 
fire  was  promptly  returned,  and  soon  became 
general  along  the  line.  Under  these  circum- 
stances great  caution  and  deliberation  became 
necessary  to  screen  the  movement,  and  conse* 
quently  the  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  slowly 
and  at  intervals.  Meade's  brigade,  however,  ro- 
tired  in  excellent  order.  Griffin  a  brigade  and  ba^ 
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iery  I  then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  this  was  done 
C00II7  and  successfully.  Reynolds's  brigade  fol- 
lowed, during  which  movement  a  scattering  fire 
was  kept  up,  and  this  was  continued  until  all  the 
artillery  was  brought  out  of  action.  Lastly, 
Seymour's  brigade  was  brought  out  In  fine, 
our  killed  had  been  buried,  our  w^ounded  had 
been  sent  off  by  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh, and  not  a  man,  nor  a  gun,  nor  a  mi^s- 
kct  was  left  upon  (he  field.  The  re^ments  filed 
past  as  steadily  as  if  marching  fi*om  the  parade- 
ground  ;  and  it  must  have  been  some  tune  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  aware  that  we  were  gone, 
as  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  us  immedi- 
ately. 

My  loss  in  this  battle,  as  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  thirty-three  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  filly  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  heavy  beyond  pre- 
cedent in  this  war,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged.  The  strength  of  my  division  on  the 
field  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand,  including 
officers ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  somewhere  near 
twenty  thousand.  Hill's  division  alone  was  offi- 
cially reported  in  the  Richmond  papers  at  four- 
teen thousand  in  this  battle,  and  was  admitted 
to  have  been  reduced  by  casualties,  after  the 
battle  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  to  eight  thou- 
sand. I  learned  from  official  authority,  while  a 
prisoner  in  Richmond,  that  General  Lee's  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  at  Mechanicsville  did  not  fall 
short  of  two  thousand.  In  the  official  returns 
published,  it  was  admitted  that  the  First  North- 
Carolina  lost  nearly  one  half  its  effective  force, 
and  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia  nearly  two  thirds. 
*' Stonewall ''^  Jackson's  artillery  was  in  the  bat- 
tle, with  himself  personally,  although  his  infant- 
ry was  several  miles  to  &e  right  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

Where  all  so  gallantly  supported  the  honor  of 
the  fiag,  it  would  appear  invidious  to  particular- 
ize, but  my  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  Gene- 
rals Reynolds,  Meade,  and  Seymour ;  to  Colonels 
Simmons  and  Taggart;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McCandless  and  Me^or  Stone,  all  of  the  reserves, 
and  who  were  all  zealous  and  active,  as  well  as 
gallant,  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties, 
throughout  this  well-fought  action.  The  officers 
of  artillery  especially  distinguished  themselves, 
£aston,  Do  Hart,  Smead,  Cooper,  and  Kerns. 
Gener^  Meade  is  entitied  to  credit  for  his  prompt- 
ness and  zeal  in  carrying  out  all  instructions  con- 
veyed to  him,  though  not  directiy  engaged.  It 
Is  with  much  pleasure  I  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tion to  Brigadier-General  Griffin,  who  promptly 
brought  his  fine  brigade  to  my  support  at  a  time 
when  it  was  supposed  to  be  needed.  Also  to 
General  Morrell,  who  brought  his  division  within 
supporting  distance,  and  was  ready  to  act  had  aid 
been  required.  My  personal  staff.  Captain  H.  J. 
Biddle,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Scheetz  and  Meconkey,  Aids-de-Camp,  as 
well  as  Lieutenant  Beatty,  Acting  Ordnance  Offi- 
cer, deserve  special  notice  for  their  ^llantry  in 
carrying  orders,  and  for  the  other  duties  inddeot 
to  their  offieea. 


beport  of  the  part  taken  dt  xocall  s  divisioh 
(the  pennstlvania  reserves)  in  the  battle 
OF  Gaines's  xills,  on  the  twentt-sevestb 
JUNE,  1862. 

My  division  havuig  been  successfully  with- 
drawn firom  its  position  near  Mechanicsville,  ailer 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh  June,  moved  steadily  and  in  or- 
der to  the  ground  designated,  in  rear  of  Gaines'^ 
Mills,  where  it  arrived  at  ten  a.il 

Here  I  was  notified  by  General  Porter,  that  as 
my  division  had  been  engaged  till  late  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  suffered  from  loss  of  sleep,  and 
had  been  under  fire  for  spme  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  held  in  reserve  to-dav. 

As  the  different  brigades  of  Porter  s  corps  ar- 
rived on  the  ground,  they  were  formed  in  une  on 
the  interior  edge  of  the  dense  woods  bounding 
the  extensive  plain  of  cleared  farm  lands,  stretch- 
ing some  one  thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  yards  back  to  the  Cbickahom- 
iny.  These  troops  constituted  the  first  line,  and 
my  division  occupied  the  open  ground  some  six 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  The  artillery  occu* 
pied  the  space  between  the  lines.  The  cavalry 
of  my  division,  the  Fourth  regiment  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  placed  under  cover  of  the  slope  in  rear. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced and  opened  his  fite.  Very  soon  after  the 
action  commenced  you  ordered  me  to  move  for- 
ward the  Second  and  Third  brigades  of  my  divi- 
sion to  support  the  first  line.  This  was  imme- 
diately done,  and  in  a  style  that  called  forth  an 
expression  of  admiration  from  the  Commanding 
General  These  two  brigades  were  soon  under 
fire,  in  some  instances  the  regiments  going  at 
once  into  line  where  intervals  had  been  left, 
while  in  others  they  halted  directly  in  rear  of 
the  line  already  formed.  In  a  short  time  after 
this  the  First  brigade  of  my  division  also  was 
ordered  forward,  and  soon  became  engaged.  Id 
the  mean  time  the  batteries  of  my  division, 
Cooper's  on  the  right  and  De  Hart's,  Easton's^ 
and  Kern's  in  the  centre  and  on  the  lefl,  were 
also  advanced  and  shelled  the  enemy  over  the 
heads  of  the  men  in  line. 

The  action  had  soon  become  general,  and  the  fire 
in  front  of  my  division,  which  was  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  line  of  battle,  increased  to  a  deafening 
roar  of  musketry,  above  which  the  artillery  fire 
at  times  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  The 
enemy  was  apparently  drawn  up  m  four  or  five 
lines,  and  one  after  another  of  them  was  thrust 
forward  on  my  front  as  fast  as  the  preceding  one 
recoiled  before  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  re- 
serves, or  at  such  short  intervals  that  the  tho- 
roughly heated  muskets  of  my  men  had  not 
time  to  cooL  In  this  way,  for  upward  of  three 
hours,  my  brave  fellows  were  under  fire,  the 
regiments  either  relieving  each  other  or  some 
regiment  of  another  division  whose  men  had 
become  exhausted.  About  this  time,^  seeing 
some  commotion  on  the  left  of  iay  division,  1 
rode  rapidly  to  the  ground  and  found  that  the 
Fourth  regiment  had  been  driven  in  and  waa 
being  rallied  by  General  Meade. 
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The  line,  however,  was  soon  re-formed.  T  rode  io 
fr(H)t,  addressed  the  men  briefly,  and  thej  soon 
resumed  their  place  in  line  of  battle. 

Every  thing  now  on  the  left  of  my  division  was 
in  succcs.<tfQl  and  satisfactory  operation ;  I  there- 
fore rode  slowly  along  the  line,  halting  for  a  short 
time  ID  the  centre,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
right  Here  I  found  General  Reynolds  coming 
from  the  woods  with  the  First  and  Eighth  regi- 
ments of  hia  brigade,  he  having  relieved  them 
and  brought  them  out  of  action,  in  consequence 
of  their  ammunition  being  exhausted,  fie  re- 
ported to  me  that*  th^  Fifth  regiment  had  like- 
wise nearly  expended  all  its  ammunition  and 
ought  to  be  relieved.  On  bearing  this,  I  at  once 
directed  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Cap- 
tain H.  J.  Bfddle,  to  ride  down  the  line  and,  if 
possible^  to  bring  up  a  n^ment  (of  Morrelfs 
division,  I  think)  that  I  had  seen  in  reserve  as  I 
rode  along  the  line.  I  now  discovered  a  battery 
in  rear  of  my  extreme  right,  which,  I  thought, 
might  be  advantageously  brought  into  action.  I 
rode  back  to  the  spot  and  recommended  a  posi- 
tion in  fhmt  to  the  •IBcer  in  command,  Captain 
Weed,  of  the  Fifth  artillery.  He  cheerftilly  as- 
sented and.  at  once  moved  off  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  n<Yt  proceeded  fiur  before  I  discov- 
ered a  large  number  of  men  on  the  extreme  left 
retiring.  It  soon  became  Miparent  that  we  had 
met  with  a  reverse  there,  r  rode  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mea  and  strove  vigorously  to  rally 
them  *  and  I  placed  a  squadron  of  Indiana  cav- 
alry, t  happened  to  find  on  the  ground,  in  line, 
wiUi  orders  to  cut  down  any  man  who  attempt- 
ed to  pass  their  line.  My  endeavor  was  partially 
successful.  I  also  stopped  two  batteries  that 
were  in  retreat  and  brought  them  into  battery 
against  the  enemy,  who  Just  then  appeared  on 
the  opposite  hill-side ;  I  thus  checked  ^eir  ad- 
vance on  this  point 

About  this  time,  French's  division^  with 
Meagher's  brigade,  arrived  on  the  ground  where 
I  was,  and  I  stopped  the  fire  of  the  two  battles 
fust  brought  into  action  while  they  passed  down 
the  hill  in  fl^nt  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  General  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter, wha  baited  the  column  of  our  fiiends,  the 
sun  being  set  and  the  enemy  retired  fVom  view. 
My  division  retired  in  good  order  and  destroyed 
the  bridge,  opposite  Trent's  Hill  Hn  compliance 
with  General  Porter^s  order)  after  they  had 
crossed.  On  Trent's  Hill  the  division  lay  upon 
their  arms  tiU  morning. 

The  only  occurrence  of  this  day's  battle  that 
T  ha^o  cause  to  regret  (except  the  loss  of  many 
brave  oflBcers  and  men,  whose  fall  I  sincerely 
mourn)  is  the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  the  reserves. 
Colonel  Gallagher  commanding.  This  regiment 
of  Meade's  brigade  had,  in  the  course  of  the  af^ 
temobn,  relieved  the  Fourth  New-Jersey  regi- 
ment. Colonel  Simpson,  (Majpr  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,),  the  latter  promising 
to  support  iho  former  in  case  of  being  hard 
press^  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  EHeventh 
regiment  becoming  eaveloped  i^i  the  smoke  of 


battle,  continued  the  fight  after  the  rest  of  the 
line  had  retired,  having  been  closely  engaged 
with  a  rebel  regiment  in  front;. and  before  the 
Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  been  left  alone 
on  the  field  he  found  himself  under  fire  of  two 
regiments,  one  on'  either  flank,  besides  the  one 
in  fi'ont  Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  gallantly  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the 
advancing  foe  as  he  himself  retired  in  good  or- 
der on  the  Fourth  New-Jersey. 

Here,  to  crown  his  ill-fortune,  he  found  that 
he,  as  well  as  Colonel  Simpson,  was  completely 
surrounded,  a  strong  force  having  already  taken 
position  in  his  imm^ate  rear.  The  situation  of 
these  two  brave  regiments,  which  had  so  noblv 
maintained  their  ground  after  aU  had  retiroa, 
was  now  hopeless;,  their  retreat  was  entirely 
cut  oflTby  the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,, 
who  were  still  advancing;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  No  censure  can  possnbly 
attach  to  either  Colonel  Crallagher  or  Colonel 
Simpson^  or  the  brave  men  of  their  reepeetive 
regiments,  on  account  of  this  iU  turn  of  fortune ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  held  their  ground  until  it  was 
tenable  no  longer. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  throughout 
this  day  the  reserves  supported  the  character 
they  had  gained  in  the  battle  of  MechaDicsviU^ 
on  the  a&moon  of  the  twenty-sixth,  and  the 
morning  of  thi&  day. 

My  thanks  are  due  .  to  Brigadier-Generals 
Meade  and  Seymour  for  the  aid  affbrded  me  in 
this  hard-fbuffht  field 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  capture  of  Briga- 
dier^General  Jjohn  F.  Kaynolds,  commanding 
First  brigade,  and  hia  Assistant  Ac^utant-Gea- 
er^  Captain  Charles  Kingsbury,  who  were  tak- 
en prisoners  while  returning  to  the  division  on 
tU^  monung  of  the  twenty-eighth. 

To  the  officers  of  my  personal  stafi^  and  par- 
ticularly to  Captain  EL  J.  Biddle^  Assistant  Ad- 
jtttant-ueneral,  my  thanks  are  due  for  galUnt 
and  efficient  services. 

The  loss  of  the  division  to^sur  was  heavy; 
it  is  embraced  in  the  total,  at  the.  foot  of  thla 
report* 

BATTXE  or  N&W^XARKEP  CKOSS'ROAM,   JimS  9011- 

TWTH,    l«e2. 

On  Friday  evenins^  June  twenty-seveoUi,  after 
the  baUde  of  Gaines^  Mills,  my  division  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  to  TrenCs  EtlU,  where  it  re- 
mained till  eight  o*olock  p.m.  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  At  that  hour  I  received  your  orders  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  White  Oak  Creek,  and 
to  t^e  with  me  Hunt*s  reserve  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  batteries.  As  this  woidd  extend 
my  column  many  miles  in  length,  and  as  my  flank 
would  constant^  be  exposed  to  attack,  I  placed 
the  whole  of  the  Third  brigade,  by  regiments, 
between  the  batteries,  to  afford  them  support 
This,  movement,  owing  to  narrow  and  bad  roadn 
was  necessarily  slow,  and  my  (Cvi^on,.  after  be- 
ing all  niglU;  on  the  march,  did  not  reach  the 
crossing  ofWhite  Oak  Creek  until  neac  noon  oo 
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tbe  iwenty-Ainifa*  Haying  crossed  tbe  erode,  I 
nm  erdered  bj  the  Gen«ral4a*Ghief  to  put  bb^ 
diyiMon  ia  poMtion  to  repel  any  attack  by  the 
enemy  from  tbe  direction  ef  Richmond.  This  I 
did,  and  I  remained  in  position  till  five  o'dook 
P.M.  At  that  hour  the  march  waa  resuned  and 
eontinued  by  my  eomraand  till  I  reaehed  Uie 
Qnakar  road  crofwiag  of  the  New-llM4cet  road^ 
at  midniglit  My  ordere  were  to  take  a  positioD 
here  to  repel  an  aliack  from  Bichmond.    Hanng 


selected  my  poaition  and  established  the  Ural 
and  Second  brigades,  and  sent  to  the  front  a 
regiment  of  infantry  and  a  battery,  arid  a  strong 
picket  in  adyance  of  them,  I  kept  the  Third  brt» 
gade  in  resenrOi  and  awaited  the  result  till  neav 
daylight)  when  I  waa  ordered,  to  return.  I 
marehed  back,  left  in  fronts  and  reached  the 
point  where  the  Turkey  Bridae  road  tuma  oft 
fh>m  the  New-Market  road,  about  seyen  o'clock 
▲«ii.  on  the  thirtieth.    Here  I  waa  ordered  to 
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halt  till  the  whole  of  the  immense  supply-trains 
of  the  aimy  of  the  Potomac,  then  slowly  ad- 
yancinc  from  WhiU  Oak  Creek,  had  passed 
toward  James  Riyer,  and  to  repel  sny  attack 
that  the  enemy  midit  make  on  it  At  nine 
o'clock  commenced  the  heayy  cannonade^  caused 
by  the  enemy  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  creek,  and  it  continued  with  little  interrup- 
tion tiU  noon. 

It  was  a  determined  artillery  duel,  but  as  I 
did  not  apprehend  their  ability  to  effect  a  paa- 
sage,  I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
attack  on  myself  must  come  from  the  direction 
of  iUchmond,  on  my  right  flank.  I  had  thrown 
eut  a  cayalry  picket  in  that  direction,  and  on 
afterward  detecting  indications  of  an  adyance 
of  the  enemy,  moyed  out  a  regiment  of  infantry 
to  strengthen  the  picket 

Haying,  examined  tbe  country  around  me,  t 
made  the  ^position  of  my  troops,  facing  to  the 
right  flank,  as  follows,  Headers  brigade  on  the 
ri^t,  Seymoui's  on  the  loft,  and  held  Reynolds's 
bngAde,  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Seneca  G. 
Simmons,  of  the  Fifth,  in  reserye.  The  artillery 
I  established  in  front  of  the  line,  Randall's  (r^^^ 
ttlar)  battery  on  the  right,  Cooper's  and  Kern's 
•pposite  the  centre,  and  two  German  batteries, 
(acddentally  with  my  diyision,)  of  four  twenty- 
pound  Farrott  gnoa  each,  commanded  by  Cap- 


tains Dietrich  and'  Kennethelai,  on  the  left  of  the 
infantry  fine. 

The  Fourth  regiment  Pennsylyania  csralry. 
Colonel  Childs,  was  dnwn  up  on  the  left  and 
rear,  but  not  being  called  into  action,  was  sub- 
sequently ordered  to  fait  back. 

The  country  on  my  new  fifont  was  open,  em- 
bracing a  latjee  fkrm.  intersected  towvrd  ^a 
right  by  the  Xew-Maricet  road  and  a  small  strip 
of  timber  parallel  to  it;  the  open  fhmt  was  eight 
hundred  yards,  its  depth  at  least  one  thousuid 
yards.  It  was  a  beautiful  battli»-field,  but  tci^ 
larg^  for  my  force,  the  Fand^  tm  ettber  flank  be? 
ing  dpen.  My  disposition  haying  been  made,  1 
cslmfy  awaited  the  approach  of  &e  enemy. 

About  half-past  two  o^clock  r.it,  my  picket^ 
sfCer  skirmishing,  were  driren  in  by  a  stkt)ng 
adyance,  but  without  loss  on  our  side.  At  three 
o'clock  the  enemy  sent  fbrwatd'a  regiment  on 
my  left  centre,  and  immediately  afterward  anotb- 
er  on  my  right  centre,  to  feel  fbr  a  weak  polftt 
They  were  under  eoyer  of  a  shower  of  shell; 
and  advanced  boldly,  but  were  both  driyen  back, 
the  former  br  the  Third  regiment,  Colonel  Sie« 
kel,  and  the  latter  by  the  Seyenth  regiment,  Col^ 
onel  Harr^.  After  this,  I  rode  forward  with 
the  First  Rifles,  and  placed  them  in  a  narrow 
skirt  of  timber  on  the  loft  and  in  fh>nt  Soon 
after  this,  ayery  heayy  oolmnn  moyed  to  the  M 
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of  my  line,  and  threatened  to  take  me  in  flank. 
I  at  once  changed  front  on  that  flank,  sending 
Colonel  Simmons  with  two  regiments  of  the 
First  brigade  to  rednforce  that  quarter.  This 
movement  was  promptly  executed,  but  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  a  furious  attack  with  artil- 
lery and  infantry  was  almost  immediately  made 
on  that  flank.  I,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
Captain  Biddle,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen^l,  to 
tide  to  the  left  and  change  the  direction  of  fire 
of  the  two  German  batteries  from  the  front  to 
the  left  This  order  was  gallantly  executed,  but 
it  is  with  deep  grief  that  I  have  to  state  that  this 
braTe-and  raluable  officer  fell  here  mortally 
wounded. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  battle  raged  fiercely, 
the  enemy  throwing  in  a  perfect  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  making  sevml  attempts  to  force 
my  position.  Always  checked  by  the  steadiness 
of  my  brave  resenrea,  he  a4  last  retired  for  a 
time,  driven  back  by 'the  well-directed  fire  of 
musketry.  During  this  attack  the  gallant  and 
lamented  Colonel  Simmons  fell,  also  mortally 
wounded. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  enemy  was 
inactive  i|jong  the  centre  and  right  of  my  line 
during  all  this  time.  -  Co<^er*s  and  Kernes  bat- 
teries, in  firont  of  the  centre,  were  boldly  duuved 
upon,  each  time  a  regiment  dashing  up  to  within 
fifty  or  forty  yards.  They  were  then  hurled  back 
by  a  storm  of  canister  and  the  deliberate  fire  of 
the  First  regimenti  Colonel  Roberts,  whom  I  had 

S laced  immediately  in  rear  of  Kern's,  and  the 
[inth  regiment,  Colonel  Jackson,  in  rear  of 
Cooper's.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  put  the 
steadiness  of  Uiese  regiments  to  the  test ;  both 
suffered  heavy  loss,  but  particularly  the  First 
regiment,  whose  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Mc- 
Intire)  was  severely  wounded. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  most  determined 
charge  of  the  day  was  made  upon  Randall's  bat- 
tery, by  a  full  brigade,  advancing  in  wedge 
shape,  without  order,  but  with  a  wild  reckless- 
ness that  I  never  saw  equalled.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar charges  had,  as  I  have  stated,  been  previ- 
ously made  on  Cooper's  and  on  Kern's  batteries 
by  single  regiments  without  success,  the  confed- 
erates having  been  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
A  like  result  appears  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  Randall's  company;  and  the  Fourth  regi- 
ment (as  was  subsequently  reported  to  mc)  was 
requested  not  to  advance  between  the  guns  <u  I 
had  ordered,  as  it  interfered  with  the  cannoneers, 
but  to  let  the  battery  deal  with  them.  Its  gallant 
commander  did  not  doubt,  I  am  satisfied,  his 
ability  to  repel  the  attack,  and  his  guns  fairiy 
opened  lanes  in  the  advancing  host  These  gaps 
were,  however,  immediately  closed,  and  the 
enemy  came  on,  with  arms  trailed,  at  a  run,  to 
the  very  muzzles  of  his  guns,  where  they  pis- 
tolled or  bayoneted  the  cannoneers.  Two  guns 
were  limbered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  wheeling 
to  the  rear  when  the  horses  were  shot,  the  guns 
were  both  overturned,  and  presented  one  con- 
fused heap  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages.  Over 
aU  these  the  men  of  the  Eleventh  Alabama  regi- 


ment dashed  in,  a  perfect  torrent  of  men,  and  1 
am  sorry  to  say  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth 
regiment  gave  way.  The  left  company  (CapUin 
Conrad)  of  that  regiment,  however,  stood  iti 
ground,  and  with  some  fifty  or  eighty  men  cl 
other  companies  met  the  Alabamians. 

I  had  ridden  into  the  regiment  and  endeavored 
to  check  them ;  but,  as  is  seen,  with  o^ly  partial 
success.  It  was  here,  however,  my  fortuoe  to 
witness  between  those  of  my  men  who  stood 
their  ground  and  the  rebels  who  advanced,  om 
of  the  fiercest  bayonet-fights  that  perhaps  erer 
occurred  on  this  continent  Bayonets  wen 
crossed  and  locked  in  the  struggle;  bajonet 
wounds  were  freely  given  and  received.  I  sav 
skulls  crushed  by  the  heavy  blow  of  the  butt  of 
the  musket,  and,  in  short,  the  desperate  tiirosts 
and  pairiea  of  a  life-and-death  encounter,  pror- 
idg,  indeed,  that  Greek  had  met  Greek  when  tho 
Alabama  boys  fell  upon  the  sons  of  Pennsylvanii. 

My  last  reserve  regiment  I  had  previously  seat 
to  support  Cooper,  and  I  had  not  now  a  man  to 
bring  forward.  My  men  were  bodily  borne  oil 
the  ground  by  superior  numbers.  A  thick  wood 
was  immediately  in  rear,  and  the  confedentes 
did  not  follow  my  men  into  the  thicket  It  was 
at  this  moment,  on  witnessing  the  scene  I  fasTV 
described  that  I  bitterly  felt  that  my  dirisioo 
ought  to  have  been  re^niorced. 

My  force  had  been  reduced,  by  the  battles  ol 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh,  to  lesi 
than  six  tCK^usand,  and  on  this  occasion  I  bad  tc 
contend  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and  A 
P.  Hill,  estimated  amongst  the  strongest  and  best 
of  the  confederate  army,  and  numbering  that  day 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand. 

The  centre  was  at  this  time  still  engaged  and  1 
could  not  withdraw  any  troops  fh>m  it 

The  Akbatna  troops  did  not  attempt  to  ^fl- 
lade  my  line,  and  leaving  the  guns  on  the  ground, 
(the  horses  having,  during  the  fight,  been  eithei 
killed  or  dispersed,)  they  retired  to  the  woods  on 
my  right 

It  was  now  near  sunset  and  the  heat  of  battle 
had  greatly  subsided.  I  now  rode  to  the  rear  to 
rally  and  collect  the  stragglers.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance I  came  upon  two  regiments  of  Kearny's 
division.  I  requested  them  to  move  forward,  bat 
was  informed  their  orders  were  to  await  tbe  ar- 
rival of  General  Kearny.  I  moved  on  and  set 
some  officers  at  work  to  form  tho  stragglers  ot 
my  own  regiments  into  line.  On  my  return  f 
found  General  Kearny.'  He  put  his  regiments 
in  moUon  and  moved  to  the  front  and  on  the 
right  of  my  line. 

As  he  rode  away  he  said  to  me :  *'  If  you  can 
bring  forward  another  line  in  a  few  minutes  we 
can  stop  them."  By  this  time  the  sun  had  set^ 
and  the  desultory  firing  was  confined  to  the  ex* 
trcme  right 

In  a  short  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson* 
Third  regiment,  came  up  and  rep9rted  to  me  that 
he  had  collected  about  five  hundred  men,  with 
whom  he  was  then  advancing.  I  rode  an  with 
him  at  the  head  of  the  column  in  a  dir6ctioa  tfl 
bring  this  force  up  <m  Kearny's  left 
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On  trriving  near  the  groand  where  Randairs 
battery  stood,  I  halted  Thompson's  command, 
wishing  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  my  men 
were  still  in  front  of  me.  I  bad  left  Captain 
Conrad*s  company  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  Advance,  but  it  was  now  so  dark  I  could 
scarcely  distinguish  a  man  at  ten  paces.  The 
battle,  in  fact,  was  now  over ;  the  firing  on  the 
left  and  centre  had  ceased,  and  there  was  only  a 
desultory  firing  between  Eeamy*s  men  and  the 
enemy,  some  mstance  to  my  right  I  rode  for- 
wurd  to  look  for  Conrad,  and  on  the  ground 
where  I  left  him  I  rode  into  the  enemy's  picket, 
the  Forty-seventh  Virginia,  Colonel  Mayo,  rest- 
ing under  some  trees,  and  before  I  knew  in 
whose  presence  I  was,  I  was  taken  prisoner. 
Unfortunately  for  myself^  I  had  no  staff-officer 
with  me,  or  I  should  have  sent  himr  forward  to 
examine  the  ground,  instead  of  going  myself; 
but  my  Adjutant-General,  the  valiant  Captain 
Henry  J.  Biddle,  had  been  mortally  wounded  ; 
Lieutenant  Scheetz  had  his  horse  killed,  and  was 
injured  by  the  fall ;  my  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the 
gallant  Beatty,  had  been  severely  wounded  at 
my  side,  and  only  left  me  when  I  had  insisted 
on  his  doing  so ;  my  excellent  Orderly,  Sergeant 
Simeon  Dunn,  Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
^as  also  fatally  wounded  at  my  side,  and  out  of 
my  escort  of  a  captain  and  twenty  men  of  the 
Fourth  cavalry,  but  one  corporal  (the  brave 
King)  and  one  private  remained  with  me ;  these 
two  men  were  made  prisoners  with  myself! 
About  the  time  I  was  taken  prisoner  the  desul- 
tonr  firing  on  my  right  died  away. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  on 
this  hard-fought  field  is  worthy  of  *all  praise,  as 
is  fully  attested  by  their  stubborn  resistance  and 
their  neavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Besides 
the  officers  I  have  already  named,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Second 
brigade,  General  George  G.  Meade,  who  rendered 
me  efficient  aid  until  his  wounds  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  field.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due 
to  Colonel  Roberts,  commanding  First  reg^iment ; 
Colonel  Sickel,  commanding  Third  regiment ; 
Colonel  Hays,  commanding  Eighth  regiment ; 
Colonel  Jackson  and  Captain  CuthbeKson,  of 
the  Ninth  regiment,  and  other  brave  officers  not 
commanding  regiments,  of  whom  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mclntire  and  Major  Wollworth  are 
among  the  many  wounded.  I  must  also  name 
as  entitled  to  favorable  notice.  Acting  Division- 
Surgeon  Stocker,  who  accompanied  me  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  assisted  in  communi- 
cating my  orders  until  slightly  wounded  in  the 
wrist  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Indeed,  to  all 
are  my  best  thanks  and  praises  due  fbr  bravery 
contributing  to  the  important  results,  namely,  the 
defence  of  the  immense  supply-train  while  pass- 
ing that  point  and  the  holding  'the  enemy  in 
check  upon  the  New-Market  road,  where  he  strove 
desperately  to  cut  in  two  the  retiring  column  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac 

The  trophies  of  the  day  were  three  stands  of 
eolora  captured  and  about  two  hundred  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  division  in  killed,  wouaded,  and 


prisoners  in  the  three  battles  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirtieth  of  June  was  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  killed  and 
wounded  amounting  to  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty,  out  of  about  seven  thousand  who  went 
into  battle  at  Mechanicsville  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June.  ' 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obisdient  servant, 

George  A.  McCall, 

Bvfgadter-0«acral  OoaunmDdlng  Dlrlflloo. 

TESTIKONT  BEFOSE   THE  JOIKT  GOMXITTSB   ON   TU 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAB. 

General  George  A,  MeCall^  m»om  and  examined 

hy  Mr,  Covode  : 

Question. — It  has  been  reported  that  on  some 
one  ocd^ion  during  the  Peninsula  campaign  the 
Pennsylvania  reserves,  under  your  command, 
were  "routed."  Will  you  please  state  whether 
or  not  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  particulars,  if 
any,  that  gave  rise  to  such  report  f 

Answer. — ^The  only  report  in  existence,  I  be> 
lieve,  to  which  yoor  inquiry  can  refer,  is  the  re« 
port  of  General  Joseph  Hooker,  United  States 
volvnteers,  of  the  part  takep  by  his  division  in 
the  batte  of  June  thirtieth,  in  fiont  of  Richmond, 
called  by  him  the  ''  battle  of  Glendale,"  publish- 
ed in  Wilkef^  Spirit  of  the  Timee,  of  November 
first,  1862.  In  this  rep<n-t  that  officer  states 
**  the  tohole  of  MeGaWe  dieieion  toae  eompletelf 
routed^^*  etc.  This  sweeping  assertion  was  re- 
garded by  every  officer  and  man  of  my  division 
as  exhibiting  a  misapprehension  of  facts  that  was 
perfectly  incomprehensible,  and  it  caused  me  to 
add  to  my  official  report  of  that  battle  (which  I 
designated  **  New-]£arket  Cross-Roads  ")  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  a  supplemental  repent  refuting 
this  diarge  and  exhibiting  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  fiusts. 

Now,  in  order,  sir,  that  your  question  may  be 
comprehensively  answered,  I  must  premise  that 
of  the  several  attacks  made  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Union  army  while  retiring  from  the  front  of 
Richmond,  upon  James  River,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  that  commanded  by  General 
Robert  £.  Lee  in  person,  on  Monday,  the  thir- 
tieth of  June,  1862.  The  Federal  troops,  more 
or  less  engaged  in  this  battle,  were  Sumner's 
corps,  and  McCalFs,  Kearny's,  and  Hooker's  di- 
visions. General  McClellan  was  not  present  at 
this  point,  and  the  oerps  and  the  divisions  here 
named  manoeuvred  and  fought  independently, 
except  that  the  several  commanders  were  in-* 
structed  to  maintain  their  positions,  and  protect 
the  army  trains  then  moving  on  toward  James 
River.  To  "McCall's  division**  was  assigned, 
by  order  of  the  General-in-Chief,  (through  Gen- 
eral Porter,)  a  position  a  short  distance  in  £ront 
of  the  point  where  the  line  of  march  turned 
abruptly  from  the  New-Market  road  toward  the 
river.  I  accordingly  formed  my  dirision  in  two 
lines,  crossing  at  right  angles  the  New*Market 
road,  and  in  front  of  the  Turkey  bridge  (or 
Quaker)  road  leading  to  the  river,  and  along 
which  the  trains  were  then  moving.  Sumner's 
position  was  at  seme  distance  to  the  left  of  mine^ 
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and  somewhat  retired ;  Hooker  wu  on  Sumner^s 
left^  and  alightly  advaof»d ;  Kearny  wu  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  consequently  on 
rey  right ;  there  was  more  or  less  interval  be^ 
tween  each  two.  The  confederate  forces  ad- 
vanced from  Richmond  down  the  New-Market 
road,  Lee*s  object  being  to  cut  or  break  through 
the  Union  armT  at  this  point  Had  be  suooeed- 
ed  in  doing  so  be  could  nave  seized  and  strongly 
occupied  the  only  two  approaches  to  James 
River,  and  then  the  left  wing  of  our  army  (Heini- 
selman*s  and  Firanklin*s  corps)  would  inevitably 
have  been  cut  off  from  McUleilan,  and  the  right 
wing  would  have  boen  taken  in  rear  on  its  manh. 
That  this  was  Lee*s  object,  as  it  was  his  ezpeeta- 
tioa  to  aoooaiHiBh  it^  is  established  by  the  de- 
danttion  of  QeneralLongstrae^  '^  that  ifMcCaW^ 
dwmmh  had  tu^tjtwght  a$  it  did^  Aey  wpuld 
haae  captured  the  Federal  army.**  (See  Surgeon 
MarsVs  testimony  Uerewith.)  And  from  the 
disposition  of  Lee^s  feroesi  it  neeeasarilT  followed 
that  the  brunt  of  the  attack  would  be  on  my 
position.  It  was  so ;  aad  to  my  division,  whi<»i 
bad  been  fighting:  aod  marehing  for  four  days 
and  nighta,  without  rest  for  a  sia^  nighti  it  na^ 
indeed^  a  deapenate  aifiur.  My  division,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unimportant  reinforoemeirt;  had 
feugbl  the  battle  of  MechanicsviUe  sing^e-hamted, 
on  tbe  twaate-aixlli,  aad  had  inflieted  on  Lee  the 
only  defeat  the  coBfedaratea  acknowledged  they 
Buatained  in  hoo^  of  RiohiKond  v  their  own  ao- 
opnnts  admitting  **  theu  were  repuUed  at  ev&ry 
pmmt  teith  umparalleUd  Iota"  On  the  tiMfity- 
saveoth,  my  diviaon  fought  again  at  Gaines^a 
MillSi  and  having  kwt  heavily  in  the  last  battf*, 
they  were  now  xetduoed  to  about  six  thousand 
On  the  thirtietfat  at  New-Market  OroBfr- 


BeadSp  the  attack  was  made  on  mjF  division  bv 
Longstreet*s  and  A.  P.  Hill's  divisions,  oraek 
tiaopat  and  about  olghteen  thousand  strong.  For 
aome  time  niy  division  alone  was  engaged ;  sev- 
eral ationpts  having  been  made  to*  find  a  weak 
point  in  my  lines*  mm  the  nature  of  the  ground 
Iwaa  ordered  to  ooeupy,  both  my  flanks  ware 
unavoidably  more  or  leai  exposed,  and  about  five 
VLVi  my  lelt  flank  was  threatened  by  a  be«vy 
body  of  the;  enemy.  Having  detected,  this  at 
onoi^  I  ordered  tha  Klkh  and  Eighth  regiments. 
frxMn  my  second  line  to  support,  the  left,  and 
direoted  a  change  of  front  then  of  both  infontry 
and  artilleiy.  Thia  was  promptly  done,  but  not 
a  nmnant  too  socb.  The  advance  of  the  eneM 
under  eovcr  ef  a  terrific  artillery  fire^  was  gal- 
lantly met^  and  his  line  waa  broken  and  ceoa- 
pkHely  routed,  and  over  two  hundred  pfiMmera 
taken  by  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Tenth  r^menta^ 
commanded,  by  Colonels  Fisher  and  Hays,,  and 
lieulenantrColonel  Warner^  respectively^  (See 
ifeeir  reports  herewith.) 

Immediately  after  this,  a  sdll  heavier  body  of 
the  enemy  advanced  rapidlT.  My  regiments  had 
aecesflarily  became  somewAaidiaordered  by  tha 
iMsy  impeluQsi^  of  th«r  charge^,  and  were  iJso 
weakened  by  the  dataehmenta  required  to  con* 
dnd  their  priaenevs  to  the  rear.  Tha  enemy; 
psiHy  superior  in  nOTihari».waa  apen  thett.  ha- 


fore  they  had  time  to  re-fonn,  and  they  Jn  torn 
were  compelled  to  retire,  which  they  did,  directly 
to  the  rear.  At  the  aame  time  (by  thia  advance 
of  the  enemy)  the  Twelflh  regiment,  wY'ih  had 
been  divided  and  detached  by  Genend  Seymoui* 
of  the  Third  brigade,  commanding  the  left  wine  oi 
the  divisionj  after  it  bad  been  established  in  one 
by  myself,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  my  line 
and  driven  to  the  left  and  rear.  Simultaneously 
the  cannoneers  of  a  section  of  a  batterv  belonging 
to  Poier^s  corps,  and  left  that  day  with  ma^  fled 
with  their  horses  and  limbers  on  the  approaoh  of 
the  enemy,  breaking  through  the  four  conqMuies 
of  the  Twelfth,  their  support,  and  trampling  tike 
iBen»  This  conftised  mass»  together  with  the 
other  six  companies  of  the  Twelfth  and  the  de> 
tacfament^of  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Tenth,  who, 
as  before  slated,  were  carryina  prisoaera  to  the 
rear,  were  harried  down  a  littla  bynroad  between 
Sumner  aad  Hooker,  and  in  part,  possibly  upon 
the  latter,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  Ihr 
enemy,  suddinly  and  unexpectedly  coming  on 
Jreek  trocpa^  for  Sumner,  and  Hodur  had  not 
hitherto  dmsi  engaged,  soon  recoiled,  and  wwe 
driven  oror  upon  my  centre^  (not  on»  Kearny;  as 
stated  bj  Hooker.  See  Ck)loneI  Stone*a  repok) 
Heanfime.  tha  Fifth,  Kgbl^  Tenth,  and  Bifles^ 
who,  aa  aiktoAy  temacked^  had  ntired  iannedi- 
atebr  in  rear  <rf  their  cfwa  groand,and  toiharjg^ 
of  Sumnen.  were  rallied  individually  hr  their 


colonels,  aad  sobeeqiiaBtly  came  forward  tmdtt 
thenv  the  Brigade  Commander  not  being 
(See  repcvts  ol  Colonel  Hays  aad  othera.^  Thia 
temporary  reversa  of  Seymour's  brigade,  (one  oat 
of  three  brioadeSi)  yau  pevceive,  has  been  mapii 
fied  into  the'  ooa»Ieta  roiit  of  McCall'a  wbda 
divisioni  Bui  to  slkow  ^ou,  sir,  what  effect  this 
ravaraa  had  on  tha  divisioa,  I  have  it- in  evidence 
by  officers  at  that  moment  enngad  in  the  oentra 
of  tha  division,  (see  report  of  lieutsnanUCokMiel 
Molntire  and  others  herewith,)  that  it  was  not 
known  or  st sa  heard  (^  in  their  wdnitv  nntfl.  tha 
neat  day  or  after  the  battle  was  over.  I  waa  with 
the  centre  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  known  to 
me  at  thai  time,  nor  at  the  time  I  returned  to 
HarrisonV  Landing,  (from  Bichmond,)  where  my 
official  n^^ort  of  that  battle  was  written ;  for,  ssl 
already  rsmarkedi  the- enemy,  Tepulsad  by^Snnii' 
ner  and  Ih>okeE,  waa  thrown  on  my 
whenoa  thsgf  were  finally  repulsed  by  mj 
aieHi 

I  haT«  stated  that,  both  my  flanks  wan 
avoidably  more:  or  less  exposed  ^  that  on  tha  left> 
I  have  already  deacribedi  On  the  rights  SMrs 
than^ana  hour  later  in  tAsiag,  BandalTa  battffy 
waa  chaiged  upon  by  the  enemj  in  pmatforo^ 
and  with  a  recklesa  impetuosu^  I  new  saw 
equalled ;  they  advanced  over  a^  naoa  of  six  hon^ 
dred  yards  of  open  ground.  The  guns  of  tha 
battery  mowed  them  down  at  every  diadnrgiBi, 
yet  they  never  paused.  A  voUey  of  mnshaSy 
was  poinad  into  them  at.  abort  distaaoa  hf  tha 
Fourth  regiment)  in  support  of  the  battaiy^  bast 
it  dkl  not  check  them  for  an  instant.;  they  cbah- 
ed  on  and  b^RQaeted  or  pistolled  tha  rannoneera 
at  their  giUMk.    PMofthaJ^Nirthga^waf  ^Ifaa 
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remainder,  however,  with  part  of  the  Seventh  in 
their  rear;  (then  coming  forward,)  stood  their 
ground  like  heroes.  I  was  with  the  battery  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  in  the 
bayonet-fight  that  there  took  place,  such  a  dis- 
play of  r^lesa  daring  on  the  part  of  the  Ala- 
bamians,  and  of  unflinching  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  Pennsylvanians,  as  is  rarelv  beheld.  My 
men  were,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers 
and  borne  off  the  ground  The  batteiy  was 
taken,,  but  immediately  abandoned  by  toe  en- 
emy,  who  rapidly  retired.  These  reverses  on 
the  flanks  were  the  only  serious  discomfitures 
dWng  the  day.  TSee  resort  of  Assistant  Ad- 
jatant-Qeneral  Clarke,  Captain  Cuthhertson,  Col- 
onel Roberta,  Lieutenant  'Watmough,  A.  D^  C, 
and  others,  herewith.).  Just  before  aunaet,  about 
seven  o^dock  p.x^at  least  two  hours  after  Hooker 
reported  my  whole  division  completely  routed, 
Cooper'a  battery,  in  firont  of  the  centre^  waa, 
after  several  cliaxgea  had  been  renulaed,  finally 
taken  by  the  enemy,  but  only  to  he  retaken  by 
the  'Sinih  regiment,  in  a.  most  glorious  charge, 
(see  Captain  Cuthbertson*s  report,)  wherein  fte 
standard  of  the  Tenth  Alabama  waa  capiua^  bj 
private  William  J.  Gallagher,  of  (;pmpanv  F,  who 
killed  the  rebel  acto-bemr  and  seisBed  the  staAd- 
wrd,  which  he  presented  to  me  on  the  grotmd. 

I  have  no  desire  to  treat  I^Ut  the  revemes 
on  both  flanks  of  my  division  in  this  hard-fought 
field :  they  were  the  almost  inevitable  results  of 
greatly  superior  numbers,  Impelled  on  those 
point»  with  great  impetoesity ;  bat  tlw  P&nmj^l- 
vmnim  vemrtety  aa  a  bivisimi,  altiiougli  terribly 
8fa«tter«d,  were  never  **'rouUdf*  tlwjrmaintaiii- 
ed  thci^  gj^eond^  wHh  ^ese  exoepliona,  4br  tilvve 
Homn  agamst  thnee  their  numbers,  in,  I  bellefv>e, 
the  hardeat  fought  and  bteodieat  battfo  in  whidi 
tiiey  ever  have  neen  engaged,  and  in  tilis  opinion 
I  asn  sustained  by  moat  of  these-  effioers,  if  not 
an,  with  whom  I  Dave  eonversed  on  the  sufaneet 

Had  my  division  been  routed,  the  march  of 
tfte  Federal  army  wotdd  eerteinly  have  been 
serSooely  intemipted  by  Lee  fofcfaig  his  masses 
into  the  intervaUHMe  (General  FMiep*s  statement 
berewitffc.  When  1  waa  rarrouRded  and  talien 
pnsener,  I  waa  oonducted  at  once  to  Lee*B  head* 
qiMyter&  Here  Longstreet  told  me  they  had 
aefrenty  thousand  mew  bearinff  on  tfnipeint,  all 
of  vhom  would  arrive  before  midnight;  and  had 
faw  succeeded  in  fereing  MbOleUan^ft  eohima  of 
DMTch,  they  would  have  been  thraa^  In  betw^eeo 
thu  ng^t  and  Ml  winga  of  the  Federal  amy. 
New,  under  thia  ver^  probable  contlngeneyi  hiS 
r  n^  kM  mp  p^miiann  (eee  Qeneral  Perter^s 
rspert  herewifii,)  the  state  of  aflhirs  hi  the  left 
wing  of  HiDGlenan's  army  would  have  beeft 
cfitScid  indeed ;  hot  Lee  wtu  ehtckett  (as  Long- 
street  admitted)  by  my  division,  (see  Sui^geon 
Mttah?a>  luport  herewith,)  and  the  divisieaa  in 
tli»  aasKv  together  with  the  Fenmyhania  re- 
9erM9  and  others,  moved  on  during  the  nighty 
and  Joined  McCleUan  at  ICalvem  Hill  before  day- 
light What  thare  my  dvDinon  had  in  effecting 
tni$  happ%.  reatUt  let  the  Country  judg^, 

jbitfviduallyt  I  labored  under  great  disadvaar  I 


tages  in  this  battle,  having  sooner  or  later  in  the 
day  lost  all  my  brigade  commanders.  Colonel 
Simmons,  commanding  First  brigade,  (^since  the 
capture  of  General  Beynolds,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,)  having  been  mortally  wounded  early 
in  the  day ;  General  Meade,  commanding  Second 
brigade,  wounded  and  compelled  to  retire;  and 
General  Seymour,  commanding  Third  brigade, 
having  disappeared,  (see  Colonel  Hays's  report) 
In  addition  to  all  this,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
all  my  staff  were  killed,  wounded,  or  put^A^ 
de  combat;  my  faithful  Orderly  was  mortally 
wounded  at  my  side,  and  my  personal  escort,  a 
Captain  and  twenty  men  of  Fourth  cavalry,, 
killed,  wounded  or  dispersed — ^two  only  except- 
ed— ^having  been  myself  almost  all  day  under  the 
hottest  fire  I  ever  experienced,  encouraging  my* 
men  under  Hi  these  disadvantages. 

The  trophies  I  won  this  day  were  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  (see 
reports  of  Colonels  Hays,  Warner,  and  Fisher,) 
and  three  stands  of  colors.  These  colors  are  now 
(they  were  a  short  time  since)  in  the  Adjutants 
General's  oflSee,  Washington,  and  are  du^  label- 
led with  the  names  of  the  captors. 

I  here  insert,  from  a  quantity  of  testimony 
in  my  possession,  the  fb&owing  extracts  lh>m 
ofllcers  ofrank: 


Waoumni^  Oclobw  M,  1861 

To  Geaend  UcCall: 

.  .  .  Had  not  McCall  hold  his  place  on  STew^ 
Market  mad,  June  thirtieth,  that  line  of  march 
of  the  (Federal)  anny  would  have  been  cut  by  the 
enemy.  F.  J.  Porter, 

MiOor^MMTAl  Oommandlng  fifth  Prorliloiwl  Coipi. 

Second — 

Norember  7,  IMS.         f 

To^&memlMaCM: 

.  .  •  it  was  onl^r  tto  stubborn  resistance 
oftred  by  our  division,  (the  Pena^vania  re* 
serves^)  prolonging-the  eontest  till  after  dark,  and 
cheeking  tiU  tM  tima  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
thai  enabled  the  oouoentration  during'the  nigfai4>f 
the*  whflle  amy  ea  Jmea  River,  wUeh  saved  it 

QaoRcm  Qti  MaAna^ 

V4 


TBafOfOKv  OkV  amcaaa  or  thr  KSRvsiUYJkSUL 


Ceiaml  Jbofg  SUtmi  One  ffundrtd  a$id  Ibr^ 
nintk  Penmpkania  VolufUsem,  Me  Mt^or 
Cimmandhif  JPirei  B^fim,  (M^btaik,)  U  Oeg^ 
eral  MMmU: 


•  WAflBaoTOir,  Norenbtr  8,  1881 

.  •  .  At  the  battle  of  New-Market  Crosa- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth,  1893,  my  regiment  waa  not 
actively  engaged  until  after  the  brilliant  aifd  suc- 
cessful charge  made  by  several  regiments  of  the 
left  iring;  which  resmted  in  driving  back  the 
enemy's  advanced  line  and  capturing  a  larga 
number  of  prisoners.  These  regiments,  whose 
ranks  were  necessarily  somewhat  broken  by  the 
vefx  impetuositx  of  their  charge  over  braken 
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ground  and  into  timber,  but  especially  by  the  de- 
tachments which  were  required  to  bring  in  their 
prisoners,  were  ordered  to  re-form  in  front  of  the 
farm-house,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  left  to  coyer  the 
formation.  The  enemy,  however,  cave  our  men 
no  time  to  re-form,  but  pushed  a  solid  column  of 
overwhelming  numbers  out  of  the  woods  on  our 
left  and  front,  compelUng  our  men  in  turn  to  re- 
treat This  %dvance  of  the  enemy  might  have 
been  checked  by  the  Dutch  battery  belonging  to 
General  Porters  corps,  and  temporarily  witji 
your  division  that  day;  but  it  was  deserted  by 
its  gunners  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Some  men  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  advanced 
line  above  referred  to  were  cut  off  from  their 
companions  by  the  enemy's  rapid  advance,  and 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  left  iThese  were 
probably  the  men  who  reached  Hooker's  first 
line. 

Meantime  the  enemy  (recoiling  from  Sumner 
and  Hooker)  turned  to  the  left  and  was  repulsed 
by  your  centre.  About  sunset  I  was  ordered  to 
the  right,  and  went  directly  to  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  me  when  the  action  commenced,  and  I 
can  bear  witness  that  the  ground  held  lyr  the 
centre  of  your  division  when  the  battle  opened, 
was  held  by  your  troops  in  the  face  of  a  laiige 
force  of  the  enemy' long  after  dark ;  and  so  far  as 
my  observation  extended,  the  only  regiments 
that  broke  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight  were 
those  that  had  become  disordered  by  their  own 
charge  into  the  enemy's  line. 

Roy  Stovs, 

Colonel  One  Randred  And  forty^ilnith  P.  T., 
late  Vaicr  Commanding  nnt  BUI«t. 

Colonel  J,  W.  FUh&r^  ^Commanding  JFH/th  Regi- 
ment Penneylvania  Beiervee^  to  General  Me- 
Call:  ' 

Wabhihuw,  Fcbmary,  1869. 

...  At  the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth,  1862,  the  Fifth  regiment, 
under  my  command,  was  ordered  to  reenforce 
the  Third  brigade,  General  Seymour,  on  the  left 
of  the  division,  soon  after  the  action  commenced, 
and  took  position  on  the  right  of  the  Eighth  re- 
giment In  the  charge  upon  the  advancing 
enemy  we  captured  one  hundred  and  two  prison- 
ers, and  sent  them  to  the  rear.  If  these  re- 
giments had  been  permitted  to  retire  with-  their 
prisoners,  instead  of  being  ordered  by  General 
Seymour  to  form  under  the  fire  of  another  body 
of  the  enemy  then  advancing,  they  would  not 
haye  broken,  but  would  have  formed  in  time  to 
receive  the  enemy.  J.  W.  Fisber, 

ColoDel  Commaadlng  VUUi  Rq[liBeiit 

Colonel  0,  S.  ffays,  Commanding  Eighth  Begff 
ment  Fenneyhania  Beeerves^  to  General  Me- 
Calli 

[Extract] 
WABBisaT09,  Febnuuy  10, 1849. 

.  .  .  At  the  battle  of  New  Market  Gross- 
Roads,  June  thirtieth,  1862,  my  r^ment  was 
ordered  to  support  the  Third  brigade,  General 
Seymour.  We  soon  encountered  the  enemy, 
b*it  having  three  times  our  number  to  contend 


with,  we  fell  back  to  the  woods;  as  it  was,  wt 
took  eighty-four  prisoners.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever,  got  away,  owing  to  the  great  fatigue  of  our 
men.  Afterward  I  went  back,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  recovering  the  body  of  Colonel  Simmons, 
commanding  our  brigade,  (the  First)  In  crossing  * 
a  ravine,  my  horse  was  gtruck  with  a  shell 
Having  reached  my  colors  on  foot,  I  ordered  one 
of  my  men  to  find  General  Seymour,  as  I  wished 
to  be  relieyed  on  account  of  injuries  received  by 
the  fall  of  the  horse  upon  me.  This  he  reported 
at  a  late  hour  he  could  not  do,  and  the  report  it 
that  time  was  that  you  were  killed.  Not  being 
able  to  find  General  Se3rmour,  comman^ng 
bri^de,  I  ordered  the  line  to  advance  and  tike  i 
position  in  the  field  immediately  in  front  of  where 
General  Seymour  had  been  in  the  oonunenofr- 
ment  of  the  action.  We  lay  there  till  four  o^dod 
the  next  morning,  and  so  near  the  enemy  that 
we  could  hear  the  voices  of  officers  giving  orders. 
We  were  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  losing  our 
Acting  Brigadier,  Colonel  Simmons.  He  would 
haye  been  of  great  service  to  yoxL 

Gborob  S.  Hats, 

Colonel  Commanding  ISghtb  R«glmeiit  Fean^jlTSBift  Rcnrra. 

•  • 

Lieutenant- Colonel  A.  J.  Warner^  Comnundi^ 
Tenth  Regiment  Penneyhania  Reterteg^  U 
General  McCall : 

[Extract.] 
GnMRom,  (Hoflpltai,)  January  15,  IMl 

.  •  .  At  New-Market  Grosfi-Roadsi  June  thir 
tieth,  1862,  the  regiment  kept  its  position  oo 
the  left,  (Seymour's  brigade,)  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned by  yourself  during  the  artillcary  oontest 
that  preceded  the  infantiy  attack.  Whoi  the 
enemy  made  his  first  advance  across  the  open 
field  in  our  front,  the  Tenth  regiment,  with 
others  of  the  reserves,  charged  upon  them,  utter- 
ly destroying  their  lines  and  scattering  them  in 
every  direction.  The  regiment  took  over  a  ban- 
dred  prisoners  in  this  charge.  The  r^ment 
was  again  ordered  in  line  by  Genovl  Seymoni, 
and  sustained  a  most  severe  shock  in  the  seoood 
tatack  of  the  enemy,  suffering  severely  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Upon  being  flanked  and  neiriy 
surrounded  by  the  rebels,  the  regiment  USi  back, 
skirmishing  through  the  woods  in  our  rear.  The 
enemy  being  checked  in  these  woods,  the  regi- 
ment again  formed  in  line,  with  others  of  the  re- 
serves who  were  rallied  at  this  point,  and  moved 
forward  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  themoo,^ 
it  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Here  it 
remained  in  line  of  battle  till  eleven  o*clock  tt 
night,  when  it  was  ordered  to  move  to  Malven 
Hill.  A.  J.  Wabnbr, 

Ueatenant^Coloael  Commanding  Tenth  RcgliBefll 
PennaylyaalaBMerreft. 

Colonel  John  H,  Taggart^  Commanding  J\ttlftk 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reurtet^  to  General 
Me  Call: 

[Extract.] 
WAflBntanm,  NoTember  1^  IM. 

...    My  regiment,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
at  New-Market  Cross-BoadSi  was  assigned  a  po* 
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sition  by  yourself  on  the  left  of  your  division. 
Shortly  afterward  General  Seymour  made  a 
chaiige,  posting  six  .companies  in  a  breastwork 
of  logs  nastily  constructed,  and  four  companies 
as  a  support  to  two  twenty-pounder  guns  of 
the  Dutch  battery.  At  five  p.m.,  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack  was  made  on  my  left  and 
front  ,  .  .  My  men  opened  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing foe,  but  the  charge  was  so  impetuous 
that  f^ler  a  short  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in 
which  many  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
erix  companies  under  my  command  fell  back  to 
the  left  and  rear.  Afterward  a  new  line  was 
formed,  and  a  large  number  of  men  fought  side 
by  side  with  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  belong- 
ing, as  I  understood,  to  General  Hooker's  divi- 
«on.  At  the  time  my  r^ment  was  forced  in,  a 
number  of  our  men,  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred,  passed  down  the  road  be- 
tween Sumner's  and  Hooker's  lines.  These  men 
were  caiT3ring  off  a  number  of  prisoners  taken  by 
them  in  front 

John  H.  Tagoart, 

lAte  Oolooel  TwvUth  Eeglment  PenniylTanla  Bcmttm. 

Having  been  present  with  the  Twelfth  regi- 
ment on  the  thirtieth  June,  1862,  when  driven 
in,  my  company  joined  a  regiment  of  General 
Hooker's  division,  and  was  actively  engaged ;  and 
there,  indeed,  one  fourth  of  my  men  were  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

Chill  Hazzard, 

Ilni  Uenteqant  Twelfth  Begbneol  Comiminding  Oompany. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Theodore  MeMuttrie^ 
Twelfth  Regiment  Penneyhania  Reeenee^  to 
Oeneral  Me  Call : 

[Extract.] 
Wasbisotq^,  November  18, 1862. 

On  the  day  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  June 
thirtieth,  our  regiment  (Twelfth)  was  with  the 
remainder  of  the  division,  ordered  into  line  of 
battle  under  your  personal  supervision.  Afler 
you  had  moved  to  the  right  of  the  division, 
wigadier-General  Seymour  made  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  regiment,  whereby  six  companies 
were  detailed  to  go  to  the  left  and  front  of  the 
original  line  of  battle,  behind  a  barricade  of  rails. 
Af^r  sustaining  the  enemy's  fire  for  some  time, 
these  companies  gave  way  and  retired  by  a  left 
flank  movement  to  the  rear,  under  charge  of 
Colonel  John  H.  Taggart,  commanding.  The 
companies  left  with  me  being  unsupported  and 
in  danger  of  being  flanked  by  the  enemy,  who 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  our  left,  enfilading  us, 
tbey  broke  and  retreated  directly  to  the  rear, 
where  many  of  them  rallied  in  the  new  line  there 
formed  through  the  gallant  exertions  of  Major 
Stone,  First  Rifles,  and  other  officers,  who,  with 
myself,  did  their  utmost  to  rally  the  men,  and 
succeeded.  No  part  of  the  men  composing  the 
four  companies  left  with  me  broke  through  any 
of  the  divisions  on  the  left  of  our  own  line 
o£  battle,  but  rallied  again  directly  in  the  rear. 

TnEODORK    McMURTRIB, 
Utatouut  ud  J^j1llan|  TweUUi  PeaBigrlTaiila  Bmcttw. 


Lieutenant- Colonel  JL  M.  Ilelntire,  Ftret  Re- 
giment Pennsylvania  Reeervee.  to  General 
McCall: 

[Extract.] 

WisBisoToir,  Janiiftry  8, 1868. 

In  the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  the 
regiment  to  which  I  belong  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  division,  and  at  sun-set,  (a  quarter 
past  seven  p.m.,)  at  which  time  I  was  wounded 
and  left  the  field,  the  r^ment  still  held  the 
ground  they  bad  fix)m  the  first  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  left  being  driven  back,  nor  was  it  known 
in  our  vicinity.  Henrt  M.  McIntire, 

lienteoaQt-CoIonel  first  Keglment  PennsylranU  Beserret* 

Captain  John  CutKberteon^  2Tinth  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Reserves^  to  Genial  Me  Call: 

[Eztnei] 

WinraroTov,  Nor.  4, 1881 

General:  In  answer  to  questions  by  you 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ninth  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross-Roads,  June 
thirtieth,  I  would  respectfully  reply,  this  regi- 
ment at  commencement  of  action  was  placed  m 
support  of  Cooper^s  battery.  The  enemy  con- 
sumed 8  couple  of  hours  in  a  number  of  ineffect- 
ual attempts  to  take  this  battery,  several  times 
charging  up  within  a  few  yards  ^  the  guns«  but 
each  time  driven!  back  with  slaughter.  About 
six  o^clock  this  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  left, 
the  enemy  apparently  making  headway  in  that 
direction,  and  moved  to  the  position  assigned, 
leaving  other  troops  to  support  the  battery. 
When  the  enemy  o^  the  left  was  repulsed,  we 
were  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  battery,  which  had 
just  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  retake  the  battery,  and  the  men 
advanced,  cheering  lustily,  to  the  attack,  although 
it  was  in  possession  of  a  superior  force,  and  the 
enemy  defended  it  with  great  vigor.  A  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  ensued,  muskets  were  clubbed  and 
bayonets  were  used,  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  the  guns,  fleeing  in  great  confusion,  our 
men  after  them,  to  the  road  leading  to  Richmond. 
Here  our  men  were  with  difficulty  halted,  I  having 
to  catch  hold  of  the  color-bearer  to  stop  him.  The 
regiment  then  fdll  back.  Soon  after  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  several  times  our  number,  came  up 
and  were  at  once  engaged,  our  men  behaving 
with  a  valor  and  heroism  that  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. Although  not  over  fifty  yards  separated 
us,  and  officers  and  men  fell  rapidly  under  the 
terrible  fire,  not  a  man  faltered.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  musket-ball  passed  through  both  my  thighs ; 
it  was  then  nearly  dark,  and  as  I  was  carried  off 
I  could  see  my  gallant  comrades  were  still  main- 
taining the  unequal  contest  with  a  recklessness 
of  life  that  astonishes  me  now,  when  I  calmly 
reflect  on  it  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimates  it  was 
near  eight  o^clock  when  I  was  wounded. 

I  was  the  senior  Captain,  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  at  the  time.  This  regi- 
ment, during  the  battle,  was  not  at  any  time  in 
the  rear  of  xhe  line  of  battle  adopted  by  you. 

John  CaTHSEHTSoN, 

flttolor  Captain  NlBth  Refineai  Peon vlTania 
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REBBLUOir  KKOm),  186i-68. 


Colonel  R  Biddle  Robert$^  Commandinff  Fint 
SegimerU  Pennnfhania  Se$or9et,  to  General 
McCall: 

HABunoBOB,  Nor.  T,  ISM. 

Ky  regiment  held  a  position  near  the  centre  of 
jrourline,  in  the  battle  of  New-Market  Cross- 
Koads,  June  thirtieth.  Yoa  will  remember  that, 
ioon  after  the  battle  commenced,  I  reeeiTed  a 
personal  order  froniTou  to  adrance  the  regiment 
to  the  support  of  Kem*s  battery,  which  was  at 
onoe  done.  From  this  position  I  had  a  view  of 
portions  of  the  three  brigades  of  yomr  division. 
We  received  three  distinct  charges  from  the  en- 
emy, which  were  repulsed  suooessfulj.  We  suf- 
fered severely,  but  fought  to  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  we  were  relieved  by  fresh  troops. 

R.  BiDDLB  Roberts, 

late  GokiMl  fbafc  Begbnent  FeoniylTaolA  Bmcttm. 

Colonel  K  0,  BoUingmr^  Commanding  Sewnth 
Regiment  FenneyUania  Betmroei^  to  General 
JicCaU: 

Wawiiww,  J>«e.  flS,  1801 

At  the  battle  of  Kew-Karket  Gross-Roads, 
June  Uiirtieth,  the  Seventh  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  right  of  the  line  of  battle,  in  rear 
of  the  Fourth  regiment  and  a  battery  (Randairs) 
of  artillery.  .  .  .  The  enemy  advanced  on  the 
battery,  Uiey  were  received  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  Fourth  regiment,  at  very  short 
range,  but  it  did  not  stop  their  advance  upon  the 
guns.  The  battery  kept  up  an  incessant  fire, 
making  gaps  in  their  ranks  at  every  fire,  yet 
they  pressed  steadily  forward,  and  when  they 
came  up  to  the  guns  it  became  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  men  freely  using  their  bayonets  and  club- 
bmg  their  muskets.  At  this  time  my  horse  fell, 
and  when  I  went  down  a  rebel  made  for  me  with 
drawn  sword,  but  was  met  by  one  of  my  men 
with  bayonet  and  killed  on  the  spot  We  were 
overpowered  and  driven  from  the  guns.  We-rallied 
and  once  more  recovered  the  pieces  of  artillery^ 
after  one  of  them  had  been  turned  upon  us  and  its 
contents  fired  into  our  ranks.  Afterward  my- 
self^ and  such  men  as  I  could  muster,  charged 
across  the  same  field  to  the  front  of  where  we 
first  encountered  the  enemy,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  when  we  left  the  field  it  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  not  disUnguish  friend  from  foeu 

H.  G.  BoUilNOBB, 
OoL  Gonunandlng  BeTttith  RiglmeDt  PeimfylTaiiU  BmurtB. 

• 

Captain  Jamm  C,  Clark^  Amiftant  Adjutant- 
QenerdL,  Seymaui'e  Brigade^  to  General 
McCaU: 

[BskEaet] 

Wamdniok,  Imt.  1,  iMI. 

The  attadc  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  engagement 
.  (New-Market  Gross-Roads,  June  thirtieu)  on  the 
left,  was  in  force  and  impetuous,  not  to  be  with- 
stood. Some  of  the  regiments  gave  way.  Had 
the  division  been  routed,  the  fight  could  not  fasve 
been  continued  as  it  was,  and  the  field  have  been 
held  until  sundown  by  you.  I  came  to  you,  as 
y«i  Mmeiaber,  about  seven  o'dodc  in  the  even- 


ing,  and  asked  if  yon  had  seen  General  Seymour 

recently.     I  noticed  that  you  were  nearly  alone 

and  I  offered  my  services.   •  As  this  was  at  a  kti 

hour,  and  you  were  then  directhig  the  fight,  the 

division  could  not  have  been  routed.     The  large 

nuBaber  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  the  reserve!*, 

and  sent  to  the  rear,  is  another  evidence  that  the 

greund  was  well  contested. 

Jambs  C.  Glakk, 
a<»ifm  Omtm  rtbe  urifis*. 


Lieutenant  and  Aid-^U- Camp  William  TFl  Wal' 
mough^  General  Meade^e  Staff, 

(Batad.) 

...  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  (New* 
Market  Cross-Roada,  June  thirtieth)  about  half- 
past  seven  p.m.  by  reason  of  a  wound,  and  at 
that  time  every  thing,  I  though^  waa  going  OD 
finely.  The  division  was  in  posaeaaion  of  the  po- 
sition you  fint  assigned  it  at  the  opening  of  tba 
engagement  I  think  oUr  conduct  on  that  oooa- 
sion  is  well  testified  bytbe  presence  in  the  Adju-  i 
tant-Genend'a  olBee,  Waahioglon;  of  time  rebel 
flags,  that  were  taken  during  the  engagement  by 
our  division.  W.  W.  WATBoron, 


Surgeon  JIT.  /!  JbfcirtA,  Fouri'hPenneyhatua  Ca9* 
airy,  MeCalVe  Diviaion,  to  General  MeCall: 

yrAmamtmL,mm.^  ISM. 

Genbbal  :  After  the  battle  of  thirtieth  June,  I 
refltiahied  at  Willises  Ghurch,  with  a  laige  num- 
ber of  our  wounded.  The  next  morning  I  was 
directed  by  Genend  Jadcaon  (Stonewall)  to  re- 
port to  General  Lee.  I  found  General  Lee  in 
company  with  Generals  Long8b*eet,  Magruder, 
and  Hill,  on  the  New-Maribot  road.  I  addressed 
General  Lee,  and  informed  him  that  I  was  a 
Federal  sui^eon,  and  had  remained  to  care  for 
our  wounded,  and  wished  protection  and  supplies 
for  our  men.  He  promised  supplies,  and  di- 
rected General  Longstreet  to  write  the  necessary 
permit  At  the  time  I  approached  they  were 
discussing  the  battle  of  the  previous  day,  being 
then  on  the  ground.  General  longstreet  asked 
me  if  I  was  present  I  replied  I  w&&  He  asked 
what  troops  were  engaged.  I  replied  I  only 
knew  the  division  I  was  connected  with  — 
McGairs  —  which  fought  just  where  we  then 
were.  General  Longstreet  said :  **  Well,  McCall 
is  safe  in  Richmond ;  but  if  his  division  had  not 
offered  the  stubborn  resistance  it  did  on  this  road, 
we  would  have  captured  your  whole  army. 
Never  mind,  we'll  do  it  ycf 

On  Thursday,  third  July,  General  Roger  A. 
Pryor  came  into  the  church,  (hospital,)  and  we 
had  a  long  conversation.  lie  repeateil  in  sub- 
sttoce  what  General  Longstreet  said,  and  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  **  pluck  displayed  by 
MeCall  s  Pennsylvania  troops." 

The  interest  I  fell  in  the  reserve  corps  made 
me  careful  to  remember  these  acknowledgments 
of  the  rebel  generals. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  F.  Marsr, 

BufMn  VovrQi  Pieant/lrAida  C»T«Jr7. 
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AA.  vr.  oiGKBL,  UQlODel  ComiDMidiog  Third  ffgi- 


»iav«  h*"  1;  •!»!  Mou  i^y  Svjieral  Bragg.  I  took 
the  letter  with  the  promise  to  write  to  you  fully 
upon  the  whole  sul^ect    ThiSi  therefore,  is  tbe 
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SwTQ&m  JamM  K  Riley ^  inow  of)  the  Ons  Hun- 
dred and  Taenty-eetenth  Regiment  Penneyhch 
nia  Volunteers^  to  General  McCall: 

WAsmMMVi  Jn.  16,1808L 

GmsRAL:  On  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
.  1862,  I  whb  engaged  drying  the  stumpy  having 

previoiisly  amputated  the  leg  of  Cf  |itam , 

(name  not  recollected,)  of  the  Twelfth  MissMppi 
regiment,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksbui^h,  when  he  asked  me  what  corps 
I  belonged  to.  I  replied  the  Pennsjrlwnia  re- 
serves. He  said  he  had  been  m  seventeen  bat- 
tles, and  in  all  those  on  the  Peninsula ;  that  if 
the  Pennsylyania  reserves  had  not  fought  so  well 
at  Hechanicsville,  where  they  had  their  best 
troops,  and  again  at  New^Hmet  Cross-Hoads, 
the  confederates  would  have  captured  McClel- 
lan^s  army.  Jaiob  R.  Rilbt, 

Savfeoa  Ona  Hnidrcd  and  fmtMf-mwB^  9iBH^h«Bk  T«I- 
nntoan,  lato  FmntylTaalftlliNrvM. 

Colonel  Everard  Biervr^  One  Hundred  and  See^ 
enty-Jbrst  Regiment  Penmyhania  Volunteere^ 
to  Qenertfl  McCaU: 

[■rtmekl 

WjUBORiTCa,  D«o.  f,  isai 
Obksral:  About  the  middle  of  July  last, 
while  I  was  a  Captain  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves,  and  a  prisoner  in  Kichmond,  I 
was  called  on  by  David  U.  Whaley,  Major  of  the 
Fifth  Teras  regiment  He  was  lx>rn  and  raised 
in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  reside. 
We  were  companions  in  boyhood,  and  school- 
mates. He  was  also  Renown  to  Major  Johns,  of 
my  regiment,  then  present  About  eleven  years 
ago  he  went  to  Texas.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
in  the  battles  in  fh>nt  of  Kichmond,  and  that  he 
never  saw  better  fighting  than  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania reserves.  He  stated  that  at  the  battle 
of  Mechanicsville,  the  confederates  were  repulsed 
at  every  point,  and  that  their  loss  was  verr 
heavy,  about  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
He  was  astonished  when  I  told  him  our  loss  was 
only  about  two  hundred.  Though  in  the  rebel 
service.  Major  Whaley  is  a  gentleman  of  high  in* 
tegrity,  and  perfectly  reliable,  as  I  believe. 

EVKRABD  BlEREB. 
Colonel  OiM  Ittmdred  md  fleTontj-ftni  Ponnfytnaila  HHtia. 

STATEKEMT  OF   OmCBBS   OF   TBI    SBSKRVB  COBPS. 

We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia reserves,  (MoCairs  division,)  whd  fought  in 
the  battle  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1802,  va^ 
riously  called  the  battle  of  Nelson's  Farm,  Glen- 
dale,  and  New^Market  Cross-Roads,  do  hereby 
distinctly  state  that  our  division  wsa  not  routed 
in  that  battle ;  and  that,  although  a  temporary 
reverse  was  sustained  by  Seymour^  brigade 
early  in  the  day,  the  division  was  at  no  time 
completely  routed. 

Geo.  G.  Mbadb,  MJ^or^GeneraL 

R.  BioDLB  RoBBBTS,  Colouel  Commanding  First 
r^ment 

Wm.  McCandlbss,  Colonel  Commanding  Sec- 
ond regiment 

H.  G.  SicKBii,  Colonel  Commanding  Third  mgi- 
nen^ 


A.  L.  Maqilton,  Colonel  Commanding  Fourth 
regiment 

J.  W.  Fbheb,  Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  regi- 
ment ' 

She  Sixth  reghnent  was  not  in  the  battle.) 
C.  BoLLiNOEB,  Colonel  Commanding  Seventh 
r^cgiment 

Geo.  S.  Hats,  Colonel  Commanding  Eighth 
reghnent 

John  Cuthbbbtsoh,  Captain  m  command  (pro 
tmm.)  Ninth  regiment 

A.  J.  Wabkbk,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Command- 
ing Tenth  regiment 

(Eleventh  regiment  Tidt  engeged  in  <he  battle.^ 

John  H.  TAGGAirr,  Colonel  Commanding 
Twelfth  re^ment 

Rot  Stone,  Major  Commanding  Rifle  regiment 

E.  C.  Baod,  Captain  and  Assistant  Afiyutant- 
General,  Meade's  brigade. 

J.  C.  Clabe,  Captain  and  Assistant  A^fntant- 

General,  Seymour's  brigade. 
Robsrt  Andebson,  Lieut -Col.  Ninth  regiment 
Potbb  BaIiDT,  Lieut-Col.  Twelfth  regiment 
J.  MoK.  Snobobasi,  Migor,  now  commuiding 

'Nhith  regiment 

Ika  Atbb,  Acting  Miyor  Tenth  r^ment 
L  G.  Hbnbt,  Captaain  fibhth  recent 
D.  ^  PORTBB,  Captain  ^rst  regiment 
Wk.  Coopbr  Tallbt,  Captain  First  regiment 
Thomas  F.  B.  Tappbr,  Capt  Fourth  regiment 
L  Lbkhabt,  Captain  Third  regiment 
L.  B.  SpbAcb,  Captain  Seventh  regiment 
WiLUAK  Brook,  Captain  Eighth  r^ment 
A.  G..OUVBB,  Captain  Twelfth  regiment 
Jambs  H.  Labbimbr,  Captain  Fifth  regiment 
AsvBBD  M.  Smith,  Captain  Fifth  regiment 
C.  Barnes,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
Habtlet  Howard,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
jNa  H.  Ba£lenttnb,  Ci^>tain  Ninth  regiment 
Hbnbt  GEHmnr,  Captain  Ninth  regiment 
H.  C.  Dawson,  Captain  Eighth  regiment 
William  Lemon,  C^tMu  Eighth  regiment 
N.  O.  D.  Adah^  Captain  and  C.  S. 

F.  P.  Abmsdbn,  Captain  Artillery,  Command- 
it^  battery  G. 

James  A.  McPhbrson,  Captain  Fifth  regiment 
Richard  Ellib,  Ci^tain  second  regiment 
And  many  others. 


Doa  95. 
ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS'S  LETTER 

ON    MABTIAL     LAW     AND     MILITART     tTSVBPATlON. 


.  Ta.,  Stptambir  8. 

To  Hon,  Jemee  M.  Calhoun,  Atlanta,  Oa. : 

Dear  Sta :  Your  letter  of  the  twenty-eighth 
ult,  to  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  was  submitted  to  me 
by  him  a  few  days  ago  for  my  views  as  to  the 
proper  answer  to  be  made  to  your  several  in- 
quiries touching  your  powers  and  duties  in  thni 
ofBce  of  civil  governor  of  Atlanta,  to  which  you 
h«ve  been  appointed  by  General  Brag^.  I  took 
the  letter  with  the  promise  to  write  to  you  fully 
upon  the  whole  8Ul]|ject    This,  therefore,  is  the 
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object  of  my  now  writing  to  you.  I  regret  the 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise.  It  has  been  occasioned  by  the  press  of 
other  engagements,  and  I  now  find  my  time  too 
short  to  write  as  fully  as  I  could  wish.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  importance,  and  this,  as  well 
as  matters  of  a  kindred  sort,  iiave  giren  me  deep 
concern  for  some  time  past 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  your  powers  and  duties  are 
in  your  new  position,  and  your  inability  to  find 
any  thing  in  any  written  code  of  laws  to  enlight- 
en you  upon  them.  The  truth  is,  your  office  is 
unknown  to  the  law.  General  Bragg  had  no 
more  authority  for  appointing  you  civil  gover- 
nor of  Atlanta  than  I  had,  and  I  had  or  have  no 
more  authority  than  any  street-Walker  in  your 
city.  Under  his  appointment,  therefore,  you 
can  rightfully  exercise  no  more  power  than  if 
the  aj^ointment  had  been  made  by  a  street- 
walker. 

W«  live  under  a  constitution.  That  constitu- 
tion was  made  for  war  as  well  as  peace.  Under 
that  constitution  we  have  ciyil  laws  and  military 
laws ;  laws  for  the  civil  authorities  and  laws  for 
*  the  military.  The  first  are  to  be  found  in-the 
statutes  at  large,  and  the  latter  in  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War.  But  in  this  country  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  martial  law,  and  cannot  be  until 
the  constitution  is  set  aside— if  such  an  evil  day 
shall  ever  come  upon  us.  All  the  law-making 
power  in  the  confederate  States  government  is 
vested  in  Congress.  But  Congress  cannot  de- 
clare martial  law,  which,  in  its  proper  sense,  is* 
nothing  but  an  abrogation  of  all  laws.  If  Con- 
gress cannot  do  it,  much  less  can  any  officer  of 
the  government,  either  civil  or  military,  do  it 
rightfully,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Con- 
gress may,  in  certain  cases  specified,  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  this  by  no  means  in- 
terferes with  the  administration  of  justice  so  far 
as  to  deprive  any  party  arrested  of  his  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  a  jury,  after  indict- 
ment, etc.  It  does  not  lessen  or  weaken  the 
right  of  such  party  to  redress  for  an  illegal  arrest 
It  does  not  authorize  arrests  except  upon  oath 
or  affirmation  upon  probable  cause.  It  only  se- 
cures the  party  beyond  misadventure  to  appear 
in  person  to  answer  the  charge  and  prevent  pre- 
liminary inquiry  as  to  the  formality  or  legality 
of  his  arrest  It  does  not  infringe  or  impair  his 
other  constitutional  rights.  These  Congress  can- 
not impair  by  law.  The  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  above  and  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 
Congress,  and  much  more,  if  it  could  be,  above 
and  beyond  the  power  of  any  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment Your  appointment,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  is  simply  a  nullity.  Tou,  by  virtue  of 
it,  possess,  no  rightful  authority,  and  can  exer- 
,  cise  none.  The  order  creating  you  civil  governor 
at  Atlanta  was  a  most  palpable  usurpation.  I 
speak  of  the  act  only  in  a  legal  and  constitution- 
al sense;  not  of  the  motive  that  prompted  it 
But  a  wise  people,  jealous  of  their  rights,  would 
do  well  to  remember,  as  Delolme,  so  well  ex- 
presses it,  that  **  such  acta,  so  laudable  when  we 


only  consider  the  motive  of  them,  make  a  breach 
at  which  tyranny  will  one  day  enter,*'  if  quietly 
submitted  to  long. 

Now,  then,  my  opinion  is,  if  any  one  be  brought 
before  you  for  punishment  for  selling  liqaor  to 
a  soldier,  or  any  other  allegation,  where  there  is 
no  law  against  it,  no  law  passed  by  the  |Miyper 
law-making  power,  either  state  or  confederate, 
and  where  as  a  matter  of  course  you  have  no  le- 
gal or  rightful  authority  to  punish  either  by  fine, 
corporeally,  etc.,  you  should  simply  make  this 
response  to  the  one  who  brings  bim  or  her,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  you  have  no  jurisdictioQ 
of  the  matter  complained  of. 

A  British  Queen  (Anne)  was  once  urged  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  punish  one  of  her  officers 
for  what  his  majesty  considered  an  act  of  indig- 
nity to  his  ambassador  to  her  court,  though  the 
officer  had  violated  no  positrve  law.  The  Queen's 
memorable  reply  way  that* "she  could  inflict  no 
punishment  upon  any — the  meanest  of  her  sub- 
jects— ^unless  warranted  hj  the  law  of  the  land.** 
This  is  an  example  you  might  well  imitate.  For 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  will  pretend 
that  any  general  in  command  of  our  armies 
x^uld  confer  upon  you  or  any  body  greater  pow- 
ers than  the  ruling  sovereign  of  England  pos- 
sesses in  like  cases  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  case  referred  to  in  England  gave  rise  to  a 
change  of  the  law.  After  that  an  act  was  pass- 
ed exempting  foreign  ministers  from  arAst  So 
with  us.  If  the  proper  discipline  and  good  or- 
der of  the  army  require  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
a  soldier  by  a  person  not  connected  with  the 
army  should  be  prohibited,  (which  I  do  not  mean 
to  question  in  the  slightest  d^;ree,)  let  the  pro- 
hibition be  declared  by  law,  passed  by  CongiW, 
with  the  pain  and  penalties  for  a  violatioa  of  it 
with  the  mode  and  manner  of  trying  the  offence 
plainly  set  forth.  Until  this  is  done  no  one  has 
any  authority  to  punish  in  such  cases ;  and  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  do  it  Ts  k  trespasser  and 
a  violator  of  the  law.  Soldiers  in  the  service,  as 
well  as  the  officers  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  and  if  they  commit  any  offence 
known  to  the  military  code  therein  prescribed, 
they  are  liable  to  be  dried  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  law  made  for  their  government  If 
these  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  military  code  for  the  government  of 
the  army  is  defective  in  any  respect,  it  ought  to 
be  amended  by  Congress.  There  alone  the  pow- 
er is  vested.  Neither  generals  nor  their  provost- 
marshals  have  any  power  to  make,  alter,  or  modi- 
fy laws,  either  military  or  civil,.nor  can  they  dn^ 
cl'are  what  shall  be  crimes,  either  militarf^  cr 
civil,  or  establish  any  tribunal  to  punish  whit 
they  may  so  declare.  All  these  matters  bdon^ 
to  Congress,  and  I  assure  you,  in  my  ofHnion, 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  constitutional  liberty  than  that 
the  military  be  ever  kept  subordinate  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

You  then  have  my  views  hastily  but  pointedly 
given.  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Alex.  H.  Si 


BOOUMSHTH. 


en 


Doa  06. 
REPOSSESSION  OP  NORFOLK,  VA. 

SXTRACT  raOM  A  LETTER  OV  GEN.  KGBBBT  L.  TISLB. 

Nosrouc,  Va.,  Uaj  10, 166S. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  marked  eyents  of  the  pmst 
week,  and  the  most  gratifying  and  important  re- 
sults accomplished,  are  well  known  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  tne  public  at  large ;  yet  the  motive 
power  to  which  these  effects  are  due,  is  not  so  ap- 
parent I  propose  in  a  few  words  to  give  you 
some  of  the  details,  from  which  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  how  much  can  be  brought  about  by  in- 
dividual earnestness  and  detenmination.  The 
transfer  of  the  troops  under  McClellan  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Peninsula,  and  the  anomalous 
condition  of  affiiirs  at  Fortress  Monroe,  produced 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  visit  that 
locality  for  purposed  of  inspection,  and  to  infuse 
new  vigor  into  military  operations  in  that  vicinity. 
The  S^retary  of  the  Treasury  having  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President,  with  this  view,  the 
revenue-cutter  Miami,  it  was  arranged  that  him- 
self the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  should 
leave  Washington,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  of  May. 
I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  accompany  the 
party.  We  left  the  Navy-Tard,  in  Washington, 
at  about  six  o*clock  that  evening ;  the  sail  down 
the  Potomac  was  unattended  with  any  event  of  im- 
portance. The  vessel,  an  English-built,  schooner- 
rigged  propeller,  seemed  almost  intended  for  this 
purpose,  her  arrangements  being  perfect  in  every 
respect 

We  reached  Hampton  Roads  at  sunset  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  condition  of  affiiirs  at  Fortress 
Monroe  was  the  worst  imaginable,  enough  to  appall 
any  but  the  most  energetic  and  determined  minds. 

The  Merrimac  was  the  all  absorbing  topic  afloat 
and  ashore,  every  one  wonderine  what  she  would 
do  next  The  **  rebel  monster  "  had  become  the 
hete  noir  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  lookouts 
at  the  mast-heads,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  para- 
pets were  straining  their  eyes  always  in  the  same 
direction,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  eagerly  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the 
low  dark  hulk,  which,  although  long  expected, 
had  yet  come  suddenly  and  spread  devastation  and 
even  absolute  terror.  The  Fortress  bristled  with 
shotted  guns — fifteen  thousand  troops  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Newport  News  were  incessantly  on  the 
qui  vive.  The  harbor  was  filled  with  vessds  of 
war,  lying  for  weeks  under  fiill  steam,  ready  at 
a  moment*s  warning  to  slip  their  cables.  The 
Yanderbilt,  with  her  upper  works  bulk-headed, 
and  her  prow  cased  with  iron,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  swift  steamers,  lay  there  also, 
with  steam  up,  ready  to  rush  in  and  sink  the  ter- 
rible monster.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight,  nor 
the  feeling  of  dull  heavy  suspense,  and  even  anx- 
iety, which  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  all  in 
the  fleet  and  the  Fortress.  The  brave  little  Moni- 
tor, (well  compared  to  "a  cheese-box  on  a  raft^*') 
.  flanked  by  the  Galena  and  the  Naugatuck  lying 
out  in  advance,  were  the  only  redeeming  evidences 
of  confidenoei  I 


Such  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  when  the  Presi- 
dent's party  arrived.  It  was  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
when  we  arrived ;  a  half-hour  was  sufficient  to 
learn  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  All  ceremony 
was  spared.  Action  was  the  only  thoii^ht  Ac- 
cidentally, Captain  John  Rodgers,  of  the  Navy,  who 
had  served  with  me  at  Port  Royal,  came  on  board 
our  ship  a  few  moments  after  we  landed  at  the 
whar£  I  introduced  him  to  the  President,  who, 
of  course,  knew  him  by  reputation.  He  was  now 
stationed  in  the  Roads,  in  command  of  the  Galena, 
and  in  course  of  conversation  remarked  that  the 
Galena  being  an  untried  experiment  in  the  way 
of  an  iron-clad  vessel,  there  vras  a  good  opening 
up  the  James  River  between  the  Merrimac  and 
the  batteries  to  prove  her  qualities,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  want  of  fiuth  in  her.  The  sug- 
gestion was  that  of  a  brave  and  honest  man^ 
''  Why  not  go  at  once  T  said  the  President  ''  I 
only  want  the  orders,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  **Tou 
shall  not  wait  long,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  An  im« 
mediate  visit  to  Commodore  Goldsborough,  on 
the  Minnesota,  followed.  Unannounced  the  party 
appeared  in  the  cabin  of  the  flag-ship,  and  went 
njj^ht  to  work.  The  Flag-Offioer  would  not  act 
without  positive  orders  either  firom  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  the  latter  not  being 
at  hand,  the  I^^sident  left  the  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Treasury. 
The  former,  although  averse  to  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  any  department  except  his  own,  saw  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  a  military  as  well  as  a  naval 
necessity.  Mr.  Chase  agreeing  with  him,  the  order 
was  ^ven,  and  the  Galena,  left  at  daylight  accom- 
panied by  two  other  gunboats.  Tlufee  days  ear- 
lier they  could  have  gone  direct  to  Richmond. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  day  a  general  at- 
tack should  be  made  on  the  Merrimac,  the  batter- 
ies at  Sewell's  Point  and  Craney  Island,  with  the 
hope  that  the  iron-clad  terror  might  be  tempted 
into  the  channel  where  she  would  be  run  down 
by  the  ram-fleet 

The  morning  opened  most  auspiciously — ^the 
President  and  Secretaries  took  their  positions  very 
early  on  the  Rip  Raps,  and  signal  was  given  to  open 
the  battle.  The  fleet  got  under  wav  with  their 
decks  cleared  for  action.  The  little  iron-clads 
moved  forward,  followed  by  the  Minnesota  and 
Susquehanna.  The  Merrimac  came  out  at  Sewell's , 
Point  to  meet  them,  accompanied  the  rebel  ffun- 
boats  Yorktown  and  Jamestown.  The  shore  bat- 
teries soon  opened,  and  ten  minutes  after  all,  the 
vessels  were,  engaged.  The  sight  and  sound  told 
gloriously  of  awakened  power ;  it  must  have  cheer- 
ed the  hearts  of  those  who  had  so  lonf^uffered  that 
cruel  and  causeless  suspense  which  an  unknown 
danger  always  produces.  A  great  deal  of  execu^ 
tion  was  done  to  the  shore  batteries  as  well  as  to 
the  Merrimac  She  did  not  venture  into  the  chan-  / 
nel,  however.  Our  show  of  strength  was  too 
great  for  her,  and  she  lost  the  chance  o(  being 
spared  the  inglorious  fate  which  afterward  befe)  . 
her. 

The  attention  Of  the  Executive  partv  was  now 
engrossed  in  the  discussion  of  an  attacK  upon  the 
dty  of  Norfolk.    The  position  occupied  by  that 
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cHy  has  alwtys  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  unrivalled 
either  in  a  commeraal  or  strategic  point  of  riew. 
A  capacious  harbor,  of  easy  access,  and  abundant 
.  depth  of  water,  surrounded  bj  a  fertile  and  thick- 
ly settled  agricultural  district,  through  which 
there  are  admirable  facilities  for  land  and  water 
communications,  coupled  with  the  abundant  sup- 

Slies  of  naval  stores  which  the  country  affordu^ 
aye  caused  it  to  be  justly  considered,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  a  pcint  tTappuL  Its  capttire  by 
the  British  in  1779,  and  the  naval  attack  by  the 
same  nation  in  1B13,  had  made  the  pface  histori- 
cal, even  if  the  extraordinary  events  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre  during  the  present  rebellion 
had  never  occurred.  So  essential  was  its  posses- 
sion to  the  conspirators  against  the  Government 
in  the  projection  of  their  infamous  designs,  that 
while  with  lying  lips,  professing  undeviating  loy- 
alty, the  citisens  of  Virginia,  aided  by  imbecile  or 
traitorous  officials,  seiMd  the  Government  pro- 
perty in  the  harbor,  together  with  the  Navy- Yard, 
a  vast  amount  of  naval  stores,  and  several  vessels 
of  war ;  thus  at  one  stroke  possessing  themselves 
of  the  means,  without  which,  it  is  probable  the 
rebellion  could  not  have  sustained  itself  six 
months. 

The  first  troops  organized  in  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  by  the  rebels  were  pu^ed 
forward  to  this  point  Its  defence  was  at  no 
time  intrusted  to  Virginians,  a  fact  illustrating  a 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  *  of  the  leaders, 
either  in  the  courage  or  fidelity  of  the  doped 
people  of  that  State. 

The  peninsulated  position  both  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  flanked  on  either  side  by  deep  estu- 
aries, furnished  the  basis  for  an  admirable  system 
of  defence.  Across  the  gorge  of  each  peninsula 
was  thrown  a  series  of  redoubts  connected  by  a 
curtain,  forming  a  continuous  line  of  breastworks, 
in  one  case  two  miles  and  a  quarter  and  in  the 
other  one  mile  and  three  Quarters  in  length.  On 
the  water-side  bomb-proof  batteries  were  erected, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  harbor  (or,  as  it  is  called, 
Elizabeth  River^  a  continuous  series  of  forts  and 
earth-works  existed  as  far  as  Hampton  Roads, 
making,  with  the  land  and  water  defences  a  most 
formidable  stronghold,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  and  determined  men,  could  have  with- 
stood a  prolonged  attack  from  a  very  large  force. 
Twenty-nine  guns  were  mounted  on  the  in- 
trendied  lines  in  rear  of  Norfolk ;  twenty-one 
on  the  intrenched  lines  back  of  Portsmouth  ;  ten 
in  the  navy-yard  batteries ;  eleven  at  the  naval 
hospital ;  m  the  casemated  battery  covering 
the  river  obstructions,  fifteen  euns ;  on  Craney 
Island^  thirty-nine ;  at  the  Pig  s  Point  battery, 
seventeen ;  at  SewelFs  Point,  forty ;  at  Tanner*s 
Point,  five ;  and  at  Fort  Norfolk,  nine ;  besides 
other  breastworks  at  all  assailable  points,  there 
were  two  hundred  guns  in  position  bearing  upon 
all  the  land  and  water  approaches,  with  the  iron- 
clad Merrimac  in  the  harbor  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  forfiflcations.  This 
was  the  position  it  was  determined  should  be  oc- 
eapied  by  oar  troops  encamped  around  Fortress 


Monroe.  Orders  were  given  for  every  corps  and 
regiment  to  hold  itself  in  readiness,  and  in  the 
mean  while  the  plans  of  attack  were  being  dis- 
cussed. Of  course  there  were  many  diTOrent 
routes  and  methods  suggested,  many  of  whidi 
bad  been  under  discussion,  by  those  who  had 
been  stationed  at  the  Fortress,  for  some  time, 
although  the  sequel  showed  thait  the  discussiona 
had  not  been  based  upon  that  accurate  tope* 
graphical  information  which  ought  to  have  been 
obtained.  One  of  the  plans  was  to  march  to' 
Newport  News,  and  crossing  the  James  River  at 
night,  march  upon  Suffolk,  and  thence  upon 
Portsmouth  in  the  rear.  Another  was  to  land 
in  the  rear  of  Seweirs  Point,  and  after  taking 
that  work  by  storm  to  march  on  to  Norfolk  in 
the  rear.  A  plan  that  suggested  itself  to  me,  to 
land  at  a  place  called  Pleasant  Pointy  on  ^e  shon 
of  Chesapeake  Ray,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Norfolk,  was  met  by  the  statement  that  tiie  wator 
was  too  shoal  for  more  than  a  mile  for  vessels, 
and  yet  too  deep  for  wading.  Nevertheless,  the 
relative  position  of  that  point  to  Norfolk  seemed 
so  desirable,  tiiat  Secretiury  Chase  determined  to 
accompany  me  the  next  morning  on  a  reoonnois- 
sance  m  that  direction,  to  ascertain  for  ourselves 
its  feasibility  as  a  landing  point  for  the  troops. 
The  Miami  was  called  into  service,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  light-draught  tug,  we  proceeded  to  with- 
in about  a  mile  of  the  shora  The  Miami  opened 
her  ports,  while  our  party  (General  Wool  and 
Colonel  Cram,  of  his  stafi!^  having  accompanied 
us)  embarked  on  the  tue  and  cautiously  wp- 
proached  the  shore.  Much  to  our  surprise,  we 
found  an  abundant  draught  of  water  to  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  beach.  Colonel  Cram  and 
Captain  M.  proceeded  in  a  small  boat  to  the  shore. 
Their  imaginations  getting  the  better  of  theoi, 
they  conceived  the  presence  of  a  body  <^  the  en- 
emy, which,  in  the  end,  proved  to  be  a  party  of 
women  and  children  who  came  to  the  shore  with 
a  white  flag  to  welcome  us.  From  Uiem  we 
learned  that  the  pickets  had  retired  on  our  ap- 
proach, and  ^at  ther^  were  no  troops  in  the  im* 
mediate  vicinity.  No  time  was  lost  in  commum- 
eating  the  result  of  the  reconnoissance.  The 
Secretary  of  War  gave  immediate  orders  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops :  the  regiments  that 
were  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  embarking 
during  the  night  in  light-draught  barges,  which 
were  to  be  towed  over  to  the  place  selected  for  a 
landing,  so  that  the  debarkatioa  would  take  place 
at  daylight,  followed  by  an  immediate  march  udod 
Norfolk. 

To  Colonel  Cram,  the  Topographical  Engineer, 
was'assigned  the  duty  of  disembarking  the  tn)0fi«, 
which  he  accomplished  with  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
constructing,  during  the  night,  of  canal-bargosan 
excellent  wharf,  upon  which  tlie  troops  wtre 
landed  direct  from  steamera 
.  The  first  landing  was  effected  at  daybreak  on 
the  tenth,  and  ^wo  regiments  of  infantry,  anler 
General  Webber,  were  immediately  tfaroirn  (at- 
ward  to  seize  the  Indian  Poll  bridge,  ovor  Tau- 
ner*s  Creek.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge,  a  battcrr 
opened  fire  on  the  advance,  under  cover  of  whJdi 
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the  bridge  w«8  set  on  fire,  and  iiirther  prog;res8 
m  that  direction  prevented  At  this  moment  I 
arriTCfd  at  the  head  of  the  column  with  Secretary 
Chase,  General  Mansfield  having  just  preceded 
us  with  two  more  infantry  regiments,  being  in 
command  of  the  advance. 

An  unnecessary  confusion  had  arisen  through 
some  misapprehension  of  orders.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  facility  with  nrhich  Secre- 
tary Chase,  without  any  pretension  to  military 
knowledge,  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  whole 
situation  of  afiUrs.  The  presence  of  an  enemy 
in  any  force  at  this  moment,  I  regret  to  say, 
must  have  resulted  to  our  disadvantaga  Seeing 
this,  Mr.  Chase  at  once  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ty of  ordering  a  rapid  advance  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  the  intrenchments,  placing  me  at  the 
same  time  in  command  of  the  advance.  In  an 
instant  the  column,  under  the  influence  of  a  di- 
recting luHid,  stepped  quickly  and  gladly  into 
position.  I  have  since  often  thought  how  many 
of  our  disasters  have  been  owing  to  a  want  of 
prompt  action  at  just  such  a  moment  as  this. 

General  Wool,  now  arrived  and  accompanied 
us  on  the  way.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
troops  during  the  march  suffered  a  good  deal. 

At  four  o^d'ock  p.k  we  came  in  view  of  the 
formidable  line  of  intfetichments,  two  miles  in 
extent,  fiicing  an  open  plain,  over  which  the 
heavy  guns  which  bristled  from  the  parapets 
could  pour  a  raking"  and  dead^ly  fire.  No  guns 
were  fired  and  no  men  were  seen.  A  couriw 
met  us  with  the  statement  that  the  works  were 
abandoned,  and  that  the  whole  rebel  force  had 
retreated  across  the  river,  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond. 

Moving  on,  we  came  within  the 'lines  of  in- 
trenchments and  approached  the  city.  At  the 
outsHirts  we  were  met  by  the  mayor  and  a  dele- 
gation of  citizens  with  a  white  flag,  who  came  to 
surrender  the  town  and  request  protection  for  the 
unarmed  citizens,  women,  and  children.  This 
was  readily  granted,  and  General  Wool,  Secreta- 
ry Chase,  and  myself  accompanied  the  delegation 
to  the  city  hall,  where  the  keys  of  the  publfc 
buildings  were  surrendered. 

Mr.  Chase  wrote  the  manifesto  assuming  pos- 
session in  behalf  of  the  Government,  which  was 
signed  by  General  Wool,  when,  leaving  me  in 
command  as  Military  Governor,  these  gentlemen 
returned  at  once  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Troops 
were  immediately  sent  across  the  river  to  take 
possession  of  the  navy-yard,  but  it  had  already 
been  set  on  fire,  in  fkct  had  been  burning  all  dajr. 
This  yard  was  one  of  the  oldest  naval  dep6ts  m 
the  country,  and  since  its  original  establishment 
has  been  very  much  enlarged  in  area.  At  the 
time  of  its  abandonment,  in  1861,  it  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  being  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valu- 
able yard  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  connected  with  it  a  dry-dock  of  gran- 
ita  The  yard  was  covered  with  machine-shops, 
dwelling-houses  for  officers,  and  warehouses  of 
many  kinds.  There  were  in  it  two  ship-houses 
entire  and  another  in  process  of  erection,  marine 


barracks,  sail,  ^nner,  and  riggers'  lofts,  smith 
and  carpenters*  sheds  and  shops,  timber-sheds, 
machine-shops,  foundries,  dispensaries,  saw-milK 
boiler-shops,  spar-houses,  provision-houses,  nu- 
merous dwellings,  and  a  lafge  amount  of  tools 
and  machinery.  There  were  also  great  quanti- 
ties of  materia],  provisions,  and  ammunition  of 
every  description.  The  sight  of  this  immense 
and  costly  collection  of  buildings  involved  in  a 
sheet  of  flame  was  singularly  grand. 

Toward  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  after  having  worked  all  that  night  in 
pla,cing  my  difibrent  regiments  in  their  camping- 
ground,  I  had  lain  down  for  a  few  moments  in 
ihe  Cttstom-Hbuse,  when  I  was  suddenly  aii[ak* 
ened  by  a  terrific  crash,  shaking  the  house  to  its 
foundation  and  breaking  several  panes  of  glass. 
In  an  instant  the  conviction  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  it  was  an  announcement  of  the'  blow- 
ing up  of  the  long-dreaded  and  powerfVil  Merri- 
mac  She  had  been  set  on  fire  and  abandoned 
by  her  crew,  laiige  numbers  of  whom  afterward 
gave  themselves  up  and  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. 

Thus,  without  loss  of  lifb,  the  Government  re* 
sumed  possession  of  this  point,  which  had  so  long 
afforded  the  rebels  the  sinews  of  war,  a  result  no 
less  valuable  on  account  of  its  bloodless  accom- 
plishment The  rebels  pow  bitterly  regret  the 
abandonment  of  their  almost  impregnable  position. 


Very  truly  yours. 


EOBBftT  L.  ViELB, 

BrigMller-OcQcral  U.  flL  A, 
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NEW-JERSBY  PEACE  RESOLUTIONS, 

PA88SD  MARCH   18,^   1863. 

1.  Be  it  Itesohed  hy  ths  Senate  and  ffej^eral 
Aeeemblf/  of  the  State  of  yew- Jersey ,  That  this 
State,  in  promptly  answering  the  calls  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  and  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  war,  for  troops  and  means 
to  assist  in  maintaining  the  power  and  dignity  qf 
the  Federal  Government,  believed  and  confided 
in  the  professions  and  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  Congress 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1861,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  was  declared  ^*that  the 
war  is  not  waged  for  conquest  or  suMugation,  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institu- 
tions of  the  States,  but  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  with  the 
rights  and  equality  under  it  unimpaired,  and 
that  as  soon  as  these  objects  shall  be  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease  ;*'  and  that,^  rely- 
ing upon  these  assurances,  given  under  the  sanc- 
ti^  of  official  oaths,  this  State  freely,  fully,  and 
without  delay  or  conditions,  contributed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  her  sons 
and  her  means. 

a.  And  be  it  Beeoloed,  That  this  State  hsyfiig 
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waited  for  the  redemption  of  tho"  sacred  pledges 
of  the  President  and  Coneress  with  a  patience 
and  forbearance  only  equiuled  in  degree  by  the 
unfaltering  and  unswerving  bravery  and  fidelity 
of  her  sons,  conceives  it  to  be  her  solemn  duty, 
a;)  it  is  her  unquestioned  right,  to  urge  upon  the 
President  and  Congress,  in  the  most  respectful 
but  decided  manner,  the  redemption  of  the 
pledges  under  which  the  troops  of  this  State  en- 
tered upon,  and  to  this  moment  have  continued 
in,  the  contest ;  and  inasmuch  as  no  conditions 
have  delayed  nor  hesitation  marked  her  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  even  at  times 
when  party  dogmas  were  dangerously  usurping 
the  place  of  broieid  national  principles  and  Execu- 
tive and  Congressional  fulh ;  and  as  the  devotion 
of  this  State  to  the  sacred  cause  of  perpetuating 
the  Union  and  maintaining  the  Constitution  has 
been  untainted  in  any  d^ree  by  infidelity,  bigot- 
ry, sectionalism^  or  partisanship,  she  now,  in 
view  of  the  fidth  originally  plighted,  of  the  disas- 
ters and  disgrace  that  have  marked  the  steps  of 
a  changed  and  changing  policy,  and  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threaten  our  national  exist- 
ence, urges  upon  the  President  and  Congress  a 
return  and  adherence  to  the  original  policy  of 
the  Administration  as  the  only  means,  undter  the 
blessing  of  God,  by  which  the  adhering  States 
can  be  retinited  in  action,  the  Union  restored,  and 
the  nation  saved. 

3.  And  be  it  £esohedy  That  it  is  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  people  of  this  State  that  the  war 
power  within  the  limits  of  thei  Constitution  is 
ample  for  any  and  all  emergencies,  and  that  all 
'  assumption  of  power,  under  whatever  plea,  be- 
yond that  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  is  with- 
out warrant  or  authority,  and  if  permitted  to 
continue  without  remonstrance,  will  finally  en- 
compass the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  death  of  the  Republic ;  and  there- 
fore, to  the  end  tlytt  in  any  event  the  matured 
and  deliberate  sense  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey 
may  be  known  and  declared,  we,  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Senate  and  General  Assembly  con- 
vened, do,  in  their  name  and  in  their  behalf 
make  unto  the-  Federal  Government  this  our 
solemn 

PROTEST 

Against  a  war  waged  with  the  insurgent  States 
for  the  accomplishment  of  unconstitutional  or 
partisan  purposes ; 

Against  a  war  which  has  for  its  object  the  sub- 
jugation of  any  of  the  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
reduction  to  territorial  condition  ; 

Against  proclamations  from  any  source  by 
which,  under  the  plea  of  **  military  necessity,** 
persons  in  States  and  Territories  sustaining  the 
Federal  Government,  and  beyond  necessary  mili- 
tary lines,  are  held  liable  to  the  rigor  and  severi- 
ty of  pdilitary  laws ; 

Against  the  domination  of  the  military  over 
the  civil  law  in  States,  Territories,  or  districts 
not  in  a  state  of  insurrection ; 

Against  all  arrests  without  warrant ;  against 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
States  and  Territories    sustaining  the  Federal 


Government,  **  where  the  public  safety  does  not 
require  it,"  and  against  the  assumption  of  power 
by  any  person  to  suspend  such  writ,  except  tm- 
der  the  express  authority  of  Congress ; 

Against  the  creation  of  new  States  by  the  di- 
vision of  existing  ones,  or  in  any  other  manner 
not  clearly  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and 
against  the  right  of  secession  as  practically  ad- 
mitted by  the  action  of  Congress  in  admitting  as 
a  new  State  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia ; 

Against  the  power  assumed  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  made  January  first,  1663, 
by  which  all  the  slaves  in  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States  are  for  ever  set  free ;  and  against 
the  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  or  their  support  at  any 
time,  under  any  pretence  whatever ; 

Against  any  and  every  exercise  of  power  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  that  is  not 
clearly  given  and  expressed  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution— ^re&sserting  that  ^Hhe  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  ConstitutioD,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

4.  And  be  it  JReeohed^  That  the  unequalled 
promptness  with  which  New-Jersey  has  respond- 
ed to  every  call  made  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress for  men  and  means  has  been  occasioned  by 
no  lurking  animosity  to  the  States  of  the  South 
or  the  rights  of  her  people;  no  disposition  to 
wrest  from  them  apy  of  their  rights,  privileges* 
or  property,  but  simply  to  assist  in  maintaining, 
as  she  has  ever  believed  and  now  believes  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  do,  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and  while  abating  naught  in  her 
devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  no 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war 
has  this  State  been  other  than  willing  to  termi- 
nate peacefully  and  honorably  to  all  a  war  un- 
necessary in  its  origin,  fraught  with  horror  and 
suffering  in  its  prosecution, 'and  necessarily  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  all  in  its  continuaneeL 

5.  And  be  it  Resolved^  That  the  Legislature  of 
t)!e  State  of  New-Jersey  believes  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  upon  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  Commissioners  simi- 
larly* appointed  by  the  insurgent  States,  to  con- 
vene in  some  suitable  place  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  plan 
may  be  adopted,  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  National  Government,  by  which 
the  present  civil  war  may  be  brought  to  a  close, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  integrity,  honor,  and 
dignity  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  as  an 
indication  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  ad- 
hering States,  would  in  any  event  tend  to  strength- 
en us  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations  ;  and  hop- 
ing, as  we  sincerely  do,  that  the  Southern  States 
would  reciprocate  the  peaceful  indications  thus 
evinced,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  great  benefits  would  arise  from 
such  a  conference,  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  request  its  oy 
operation  therein. 
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9.  And  he  it  Besolved^  That  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  he  requested  to  forward  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  oar  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
our  sister  States,  with  the  recjuest  that  they  give 
the  Buhject  proposed  their  serious  and  immediate 
attention. 

7.  And  he  it  Beeohed,  That  the  Stoto  of  New- 
Jersey  pledges  itself  to  such  prompt  action  upon 
the  subject  of  these  resolutions  as  will  give  them 
practical  effect,  immediately  upon  the  concur- 
rence or  codperation  of  the  Government  and 
L^slatures  of  sister  States. 

PBOTBST  or  THE  NKW-1EB8IT  SOLDIBIta. 

Omp  OP  THw  EuTBrra  NiW'Jbsit  YoLinmaa,  I 
Bnow  f  ALMoOTB,  Ta.,  Uank  10, 1868.  ^     -    f 

WhereoBy  The  Legislature  of  our  native  State, 
a  State  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  bat* 
ties  of  Ptinceton,  Trenton,  and  Monmouth,  fields 
stained  by  the  blood  of  our  forefathers  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  Government,  has  sought  to 
tarnish  its  high  honor,  and  bring  upon  it  disgrace, 
by  the  passage  of  resolutions  tending  to  a  dis- 
honorable peace  with  armed  rebels  seeking  to 
destroy  our  great  and  beneficent  Government, 
the  best  ever  dtoigned  for  the  happiness  of  the 
many;  and 

Whereae^  We,  her  sons,  members  of  the  Elev- 
enth regiment  New-Jersey  volunteers,  citizens 
representing  every  section  of  the  State,  have  left 
our  homes  to  endure  the  fatigues,  privations,  and 
dangers  incident  to  a  soldier's  life,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  Republic  in  its  integrity,  willing  to 
sacrifice  our  lives  to  that  object ;  fully  recognizing 
the  impropriety  of  a  soldier's  discussion  of  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  State,  yet  deeming  it 
due  to  ourselves,  that  the  voice  of  those  who 
offer  Uieir  all  in  their  country's  cause,  be  heard 
when  weak  and  wicked  men  seek  its  dishonor ; 
therefore 

Reaohed^  That  the  Union  of  the  States  is  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  and  that  the  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  Union  commands  now,  as  it  ejer 
has  done,  our  best  efforts  and  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Beeohed,  That  we  consider  the  passage,  or 
even  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Peace  Reso- 
lutions, as  wicked,  weak,  and  cowardly,  tending 
to  aid  bv  their  sympathy,  the  rebels  seeking  to 
destroy  the  Republic. 

Besohedy  That  we  regard  as  traitors  alike  the 
foe  in  arms  and  the  secret  enemies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, who,  at  home,  foment  disaffection  and 
strive  to  destroy  confidence  in  our  legally  chosen 
rulers. 

Beeohed,  That  the  reports  spread  broadcast 
throughout  the  North,  by  secession  sympathizers, 
prints,  and  voices,  that  the  army  of  which  we  es- 
teem it  a  high  honor  to  form  a  part,  is  demoral- 
ized and  clamorous  for  peace  on  any  terms,  are 
the  lying  utterances  of  traitorous  tongues,  and 
do  base  it^justice  to  our  noble  comrades  who  have 
never  fidtered  in  the  great  work,  and  are  npw  not 


only  willing  but  anxious  to  follow  their  gallant 
and  chivalric  leader  against  the  strongholds  of 
the  enemy. 

Beaolved^  That  we  put  forth  evefy  effort,  en- 
dure every  fatigue,  and  shrink  firom  no  danger, 
until,  under  the  gracious  guidance  of  a  kind 
Providence,  every  i^ed  rebel  shall  be  con- 
quered, and  traitors  at  |iome  shall  quake  with 
fear,  as  the  proud  emblem  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence shall  assert  its  power  from  North  to  South, 
and  crush  beneath  its  powerful  folds  all  who 
dared  to  assail  its  honor,  doubly  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  the  patriot  dead. 

Robert  McAllister,  Colonel;  Stephen  Moore, 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  John  Schoonover,  Acyutant ; 
Garret  Schenck,  Quartermaster;  £.  Byington, 
Assistant  Surgeon ;  Gea  Ribble,  Second  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  ;  Frederick  Knighton,  Chaplain  ; 
Luther  Martine,  Captain ;  John  T.  Hill,  Captain  ; 
Wm.  H.  Meeker,  Captain;  Philip  J.  Kearny, 
Captain ;  Thos.  J.  Halsey,  Captain ;  William  B. 
Dunning,  Captain ;  S.  M.  Layton,  First  Lieuten- 
ant ;  Ira  M.  Cony,  First  Lieutenant ;  Lott  Bloom- 
field,  First  Lieutenant;  A.  H.  Ackerman,  First 
Lieutenant ;  Ed.  S.  E.  Newberry,  First  Lieuten- 
ant ;  W.  H.  Lord,  First  Lieutenant ;  Miller  S. 
Lawrence,  First  Lieutenant;  E.  L.  Kennedy, 
First  Lieutenant ;  Samuel  T.  Sleeper,.  First  Lieu- 
tenant; John  Oldershaw,  First  Lieutenant:  S. 
W.  Yolk,  Second  Lieutenant;  E.  R.  Good,  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant;  John  Sowter,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant; Alex.  Beach,  Second  Lieutenint;  James 
Bulkley,  Second  Lieutenant. 
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THE  WAR  POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

XILITART  ARRESTS,    AND    RECOKSTRUCTIOIC    OF 

THE     UNION. 

BT  WILLIAU  WHITING. 

This  publication  was  principally  written  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  the  chapter  on  the  operation  of 
the  Confiscation  Act  of  July  seventeenth,  1862, 
having  been  subsequently  added.  Since  that 
time  President  Lincoln  has  issued  his-Emancipa 
tion  Proclamation,  and^  several  military  orders 
operating  in  the  Free  States,  unVter  which  ques- 
tions have  arisen  of  the  gravest  importance.  The 
views  of  the  author  on  these  subjects  have  been 
expressed  in  several  recent  public  addresses ; 
and,  if  circumstances  permit,  these  subjects 
may  be  discussed  in  a  future  addition  to  this 
pamphlet 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  the  learned 
reader  is  requested  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  emancipating  or  confiscating  slaves,  and 
abolishing  the  laws  which  sustain  slavery  in  the 
slave  States.  The  former  merely  taked  away 
slaves  from  the  possession  and  control  of  their 
masters ;  the  latter  deprives  the  inhabitants  of 
those  States  of  the  lawful  right  of  obtaining,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  or  of  holding  slaves. 
Emancipation  or  confiscation  operates  only  upon 
tiie  slaves  personally ;  but  a  law  abolishing  the 
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right  to  hold  slaves,  in  the  slave  States,  operates 
oa  all  citizens  residing  there,  and  effects  a  change 
of  local  law.  If  all  the  horses  now  in  Massachu- 
setts were  to  he  conQscated,  or  appropriated  hy 
Government  to  puhlic  use,  though  this  proceeding 
would  change  the  legal  title  to  these  horses,  it 
would  not  alter  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  as  to 
personal  property ;  nor  would  it  deprive  our  citi- 
zens of  toe  legal  right  to  purchase  and  use  other 
horses. 

The  acts  for  confiscation  or  emancipation  of 
enemy^s  slaves,  and  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion of  the  twenty-second  of  September,  do  not 
abolish  slavery  as  a  Ieg;U  institution  in  the  States ; 
they  act  upon  persons  held  as  slaves ;  they  alter 
no  local  laws  in  any  of  the  States ;  they  do  not 
purport  to  render  slavery  unlawful ;  they  merely 
seek  to  remove  slaves  from  the  control  of  rebd 
masters.  If  slavery- shall  cease  by  reason  of  the 
legal  emancipation  of  slaves,  it  will  be  because 
slaves  are  removed ;  nevertheless,  the  laws  that 
sanction  slavery  may  remain  in  fuU  force.  The 
death  of  all  the  negroes  on  a  plantation  would  re- 
sult in  a  total  loss  to  the  owner  of  so  much 
^*  property ;"  but  that  loss  would  not  prevent  the 
owner  from  buving  other  negroes,  and  holding 
them  by  slave  laws.  Death  does  not  interfere 
with  the  local  law  of  property.  Emancipation 
and  confiscation,  in  like  manner,  do  not  necessa- 
rily interfere  with  local  law  establishing  slavery. 

The  ri^ht  to  liberate  slaves,  or  to  remove  tiie 
condition  or  atattit  of  slavery,  as  it  applies  to  all 
slaves  living  at  any  one  time,  or  the  right  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  sense  of  liberating  all  ex- 
isting slaves,  IS  widely  different  and  distinct  from 
the  right  of  repealing  or  annulling  the  laws  of 
States  which  sanction  the  holding  of  slaves. 
State  slave  laws  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress ;  but 
if  they  are,  that  fact  would  not  determine  the 
question  as  to  tl\e  right  to  emancipate,  liberate, 
or  to  change  the  relation  to  their  masters  of 
slaves  now  living;  nor  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  abolishing  slavery,  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  expression  is  used  when  it  signifies  tiie  lib- 
eration of  persons  now  held  as  ^yes,  ftom  the 
operation  of  slave  laws;  while  these  laws  are 
still  left  to  act  on  other  persons  who  may  be 
hereafter  reduced  to  slavery  under  them. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  powers  giyen  to  the 
various  departments  of  government  are  in  gene- 
ral limited  Mid  defined;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  ^*the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  tne  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people."  (Const  Amendment, 
Art  X.)  But  the  powers  claiined  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  for  Congress,  in  this  essay,  are  believed 
to  be  delegated  to  them  respectively  under  the 
Constitution,  expressly  or  by  necessary  implioa- 
tion. 

The  learned  reader  will  also  notice,  that  the 
positions  taken  in  this  pamphlet  do  not  depend 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  Art  I.  Sect  8,  CI.  1, 
which  is  deemed  by  eminent  statesmen  to  eon-  i 


tain  a  distinct  substantive  power  to  pass  all  lam 
which  Co(^es8  shall  judge  expedient  **to  pro- 
vide/or the  common  defence  and  general  wtl/art,^ 
This  construction  was  held  to  be  the  true  one  by 
many  of  the  ori^nal  framers  of  the  Constitutioo 
and  their  assbciates;  among  them  was  George 
Mason  of  Virginia,  who  opposed  the  adoptioo  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  be- 
cause, among  other  reasons,  he  considered  that 
the  true  consti'uction.  (See  Elliott's  Debates, 
vol.  ii.  327,  828.)  Thomas  Jefferson  says,  (Jef- 
ferson's Correspondence,  voL  iv.  p.  806,)  that  this 
doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  Federaliste  as  s 
party,  while  the  opposite  dbctrine  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  Republicans  as  a  party.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  several  Federalists  did  not  adopt  that  view, 
but  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Hamilton,  Mason,  and  others,  were  quite 
at  variance  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  that 
much  contested  clauaeu  Southern  statesmea, 
drifting  toward  the  State  rights  doctrine^  as 
time  passed  on,  having  gen«:ally  adopted  the 
strict^t  construction  oif  the  language  of  that 
clause;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  autlKMritativelj 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  Whatever  ma/ 
be  the  extent  or  limitation  of  the  power  oonvejed 
in  this  8e<^on,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  it  eon- 
tains  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  lo  an  unlimited 
amount,  and  the  right  to  appropriate  the  nioD«j 
so  obtained  to  ^*  the  common  defence  and  public 
wdfsTB."  Thus  it  is  obvious,,  that  the  ri^t  ts 
appropriate  ]Hivate  property  to  public  use,  and 
to  provide  compensation  d^erefor,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  I. ;  the  power  of  Congress  to  eonfisoata 
enemy's  property  as  a.belligerent  right ;  the  pow- 
er of  the  President  as  coaunaiider-in-cliie(  as  an 
act  of  war,  to  emancipate  slaves ;  or  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  aid  the  Preaideot  in 
executing  his  military  duties,  by  abolishing  slar- 
ery,  or  emancipating  slaves,  under  Art  L  Sect 
8^  CL  18,  as  tear  memeure^  esseotial  to  save  the 
country  from  destruction,  do  not  depend  upon 
the  construction  given  to  the  disputed  dause 
above  cited. 

It  Will  also  be  observed,  that  a  distinctioD  is 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  between  the  l^sUtivs 
powers  of  Congress,  in  time  of  peaoe,  and  in  time 
of  war:  Whenever  the  words  "  the  common  de^ 
/ence"*  are  used,  they  are  intended  to  refer  to  a 
time,  not  of  constructive  war,  but  of  actual  open 
hostility,  which  requires  the  nation  to  exert  its 
naval  and  military  powers  in  self-defence,  to  ssra 
the  government  and  the  country  from  destnio- 
tion. 

The  Introduction,  and  Chapters  L  and  VIIL, 
should  be  read  in  connection,  as  they  relate  to 
the  same  subject ;  and  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  treating  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
in  the  first  chapter,  St  is  not  asserted  that  Con- 
^ss  have,  without  any  puhlio  neoemPy  j^iAh 
tng  it^  the  right  to  appropriate  private  pr^qwrty 
of  any  kind  to  public  use.  There  moat  always 
be  a  justifiable  cause  for  the  exMrciee  of  evaiy 
delegated  powor  of  legislation. 

It  is  not  maintained  in  these  pages  thai  Coo- 
gress,  in  time  of  peaeoi  has  the  ]%ht  to  abolish 
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dftrery  ia  (ha  States,  by  passing  laws  rendering 
the  h&ldm^  of  any  »laoe$  therein  illegpal,  so  long 
as  slavery  is  merely  a  household  or  family  or 
domestic  instilution,  and  so  long  as  its  existence 
and  operation  are  confined  to  the  States  where  it 
is  found,  and  concern  exclutitely  the  domestic 
kffairs  of  the  slave  States ;  and  so  long  as  it  does 
not  conflict  with  or  affect  the  rights,  interests, 
duties,  or  obligations  which  appertain  to  the 
affair$  of  the  nation^  nor  impede  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  Oonstittttion  of  the  United  States, 
nor  conflict  with  Ihe  rights  of  citizens  under 
them.  Yet  cases  might  arise  in  which,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  abolishment  of  slavery  might  be  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  would  be  lawful,  in  order 
to  enable  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  some  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  for 
example,  that  contained  in  Art  lY.  Sect  4,  CI. 
1,  in  which  the  United  States  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern* 
ment ;  or  that  contained  in  Art  lY.  Sect  2,  CL 
1,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
«f  citiiens  in  the  several  StatBS. 

It  is  asserted  in  tiiis  essay  that,  when  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  no  longer  concerns  only  the 
hoQsehold  or  familpr,  and  no  longer  continues  to 
be  a  matter  exohisively  appertaining  to  the  do- 
mestic affidrs  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists ;  when 
it  beoomes  a  potent,  iterative,  and  efficient  in- 
«tr«ment  for  carrying  on  war  against  the  Union, 
and  an  important  aid  to  the  puluic  enemy ;  when 
it  opposes  the  national  military  powers  now  in- 
volvwl  in  a  gigantic  rebellion ;  when  slavery  has 
been  developed  into  a  vast,,  an  overwhelming  tear 
potter^  whidi  is  actually  used  by  armed  traitors 
for  the  overthrow  of  government  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  when  it  hiw  become  the  origin  of  civil 
war,  and  the  means  by  which  hostilities  are 
maintained  in  the  deadly  struggle  of  the  Union 
for  its  own  existence ;  when  a  local  institution 
is  perverted  so  as  to  compel  three  millions  of  loy- 
wX  colored  subjects  to  become  belligerent  traitors 
because  tiiey  are  held  as  slaves  of  disloyal  mas- 
ters— then  indeed  slavery  has  become  an  affair 
most  deeply  affecting  the  national  welfare  and 
common  defence,  and  has  subjected  itself  to  the 
severest  enforcement  of  those  legislative  and 
military  powens,  to  which  alone,  under  the  Con- 
atitution,  the  peo{4e  must  look  to  save  themselves 
from  rain.  In  the  last  extremity  of  our  contest, 
the  question  must  be  decided  whether  slavery 
shall  be  rooted  up  and  extirpated,  or  our  belov^ 
country  be  torn  asunder  and  given  up  to  our 
conquerors,  our  Union  destroyed,  and  our  people 
dishonored  f  Are  any  rights  of  property,  or  any 
claims,  which  one  person  can  assume  to  have 
over  another,  by  whatever  local  law  they  may  be 
sanctioned,  to  be  held,  by  any  just  construction 
•f  the  Constitution,  as  superior  to  the  nation^s 
right  of  seff^lefencef  And  can  the  local  usage 
or  law  of  any  section  of  tfafs  country  override  and 
break  down  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  their  own  government? 
Slavery  is  no  longer  local  or  domestic  after  it  has 
beoome  an  engina  of  war*    The  country  demands, 
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at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  of  the  President, 
the  exercise  of  every  power  they  cap  lawfully 
put  forth  for  its  destruction,  not  as  an  object  of 
the  war,  but  as  a  tneant  of  terminating  the  rebel- 
lion, if  by  destroying  slavery  the  republic  may  be 
saved.  These  considerations  and  others  have 
led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  stated  in  the 
following  pages,  "  that  Congress  has  the  ri^ht  to 
aboliBh  slavery,  when  in  time  of  war  ita  abolish- 
ment is  necessary  to  aid  the  commander-in-chief 
in  maintaining  the  *  common  d^ence,^  *'  * 

OONSTITUnOV  0»  THI  TTNTTID  STATtt  Off  AMIUOA. 

ISTRODOCnOK. 
TBB  PPRPOSl  FOR  WRICB  IT  WAS  rOimSBDb 

Thv  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
clared in  the  preamble,  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  '*  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  instibe,  insure  domestio 
tranquRlity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro* 
mote  the  general  wel&re,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  lil^rty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.*' ' 

ROW  IT  HAS  BSBN  VIOLATED. 

A  handftil  of  slave-masters  have  broken  up  that 
Union,  have  overthrown  justice,  and  have  de* 
stroyed  domestic  tranquiUity.  Instead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  common  defence  and  public  wel- 
fare, or  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  tiiey  have  waged  war 
upon  their  country,  and  have  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, over  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  an  aristocrat- 
ic government  founded  upon  Slavery. 

"the  iNSTrrcnoN*'  vt.  the  coKSTrrvnoir. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  thoughtful  per- 
sons, that  slavery  has  now  become  practically 
irreconcilable  with  republican  institutions,  and 
that  it  constitutes,  at  the  present  time,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  They 
know  that  slavery  can  triumph  only  by  over- 
throwing the  republic ;  they  believe  that  the  re- 
public can  triumph  only  by  overthrowing  slavery. 

*'THa  PRIViLBOBn  CLASS.** 

Slaveholdine  communities  constitute  the  only 
*^pritiUged  eSut^*  of  persons  who  have  been  ad> 
mitted  into  the  Union.  They  alone  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  their  property  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  In  the  free  States  citizens  vote  only 
for  themselves.  The  former  are  allowed  to  count, 
as  part  of  their  representative  numbers,  three 
fifths  of  all  slaves.  If  this  privilege,  whidi  was 
ac6>rded  only  to  the  original  States,  had  not 
be^n  extended  (contrary,  as  many  jurists  contend, 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) so  as  to  include  other  States  subsequently 
formed,  the  stability  of  government  would  not 
have  been  seriously  endangered  by  the  tempon^ 
ry  toleration  of  tiiis  ^institution,"  although  R 
W48  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  that 

*  The  reader  Is  referred  to  'the  prerloni  page  for  rtnurke 
iipoa  the  OoMtitotloQ,  Ar4.  I.  S$ei.  t,  OlauM  1,  reUUtic  to 
the  alleged  power  of  Qongren  **to  pmrlde  for  the  general  wet* 
fare  and  oommon  defence/*  and,  in  addition  to  the  authorities 
there  dted,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  speeches  of  Patrick 
Ueorj,  who  fUlljr  sustains  the  Tlews  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  flee 
also  Storj  oa  the  OoasUtution,  8ecL  188S. 
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instniment  embodied,  and  reyoUing  to  the  senti- 
ments cherished  by  a  people  who  had  issued  to 
the  world  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
had  fought  through  the  revolutionary  war  to  vin- 
dicate ipd  maintain  the  rights  of  man. 

VmSXPBCTED  GROWTH  OF  9LAVEBT. 

The  system  of  involuntary  servitude,  which 
had  received,  as  it  merited,  the  general  condem- 
nation of  the  leading  Southern  and  Northern 
statesmen  of  the  country— of  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  its  evils,  and  of  all  fair-mind- 
ed persons  throughout  the  world — seemed,  at 
the  time  when  our  government  was  founded, 
about  to  vanish  and  disappear  from  this  oonti- 
nenl,  when  the  spinning  jenny  of  Crompton,  the 
loom  of  Watt,  the  cotton  gin  of  Whitney,  and 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  England,  combined 
to  create  a  new  and  unlimited  demand  for  that 
which  is  now  the  chief  product  of  Southern  agri- 
culture. Suddenly,^as  if  by  magic,  the  smould- 
%ring  embers  of  slavery  were  rekindled,  and  its 
flames,  like  autumnal  fires  upon  the  prairies, 
have  rapidly  swept  over  and  desolated  the  South- 
em  States;  and,  as  that  local,  domestic  institu- 
tion, which  seemed  so  likely  to  pass  into  an  igno- 
minious and  unlamented  grave,  has  risen  to  claim 
an  unbounded  empire,  hence  the  present  gene- 
ration is  called  upon  to  solve  questions  and  en- 
counter dangers  not  foreseen  by  our  forefathers. 

SLAVERY  ABOLISHED    BT  EUROPEAN   GOVERRMBITTS. 

In  other  countries  the  scene  has  been  reversed, 
France,  with  unselfish  patriotism,  abolished  slav- 
ery in  1794;  and  though  Napoleon  afterward 
i^pdstablished  servitude  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
it  was  finally  abolished  in  1848.  England  has 
merited  and  received  her  highest  tribute  of  honor 
from  the  enlijghtened  nations  of  the  world  for 
that  great  act  of  Parliament  in  1888,  whereby  she 
proclaimed  universal  emancipation. 

In  1844,  King  Oscar  informed  the  Swedish 
States  of  his  desire  to  do  away  with  involuntary 
servitude  in  his  dominions ;'  in  1846  the  Legisla- 
ture provided  the  pecuniary  means  for  carrying 
that  measure  into  effect ;  and  now  all  the  slaves 
have  become  freemen. 

Charles  YIIL,  Kin^  of  Denmark,  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Queen '  Dowager 
by  abolishinff  slavery  in  his  dependencies,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  1847. 

In  1862,  Russia  has  consummated  the  last  and 
grandest  act  of  emancipation  of  modem  times.* 

While  Europe  has  Uius  practically  approved 
of  the  leading  principle  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, as  founded  on  justice,  and  as  essential  to 
public  welfare,  the  United  States,  as  represented 
by  the  more  recent  Administrations,  have  prac- 
tically iiepudiated  and  abandoned  it  Europe, 
embarrassed  by  conservative  and  monarchical 
institutions,  adopts  the  preamble  to  that  instru- 
ment, as  a  just  exposition  of  the  trae  objects  for 
which  governments  should  be  established,  and 

*  Tto  tb«  ftbore  examples  we  mast  «dd  ihtt  of  the  Dutch  Wett^ 
Indtee,  where  the  Uw  eouuieipating  the  ilaree  went  Into  opera- 
ttoalBJ«lj,lMS. 


accordingly  abolishes  slavery — wh3e,  ni  ttiia 
country,  in  the  mean  time,  slavery,  having 
grown  strong,  seeks  by  open  rebellion  to  break 
up  the  Union,  and  to  aboiiah  republicAn  demoe- 

racy. 

SLAVERY  IN  1862  HOT  SLAVEBT  HI  1788. 

However  harmless  that  institution  may  have  been 
in  1788^  it  is  now  believed  bv  many,  that,  with  but 
few  honorable  exceptions,  tae^lave-masUrt  q(  the 
present  day,  tJte  privileged  ekue,  cannot,  or  will 
not,  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  render  it  longer 
possible,  by  peaceable  association  with  them,  to 
preserve  *'the  Union,**  to  '*  establish  justice,*^ 
**  insure  domestic  tranquillity;  the  genml  w^- 
fare,  the  common  defence,  or  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  or  our  posterity.**  And  since 
the  wide-spread  but  secret  conspiracies  of  traitors 
in  the  slave  States  for  the  last  thirty  years;  their 
hatred  of  the  Union,  and  determination  to  de- 
stroy  it ;  their  abhorrence  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  of  democratic  government ;  their  pre* 
ference  for  an  **  oligarchy  with  slavery  for  its 
comer-stone,**  have  £KX>me  known  to  the  people — 
their  causeless  rebellion;  their  seizure  of  the 
territory  and  property  of  the  United  States ;  their 
siege  of  Washington;  their  invasion  of  States 
which  have  refused  to  join  them;  their  bitter, 
ineradicable,  and  universal  hatred  of  the  people 
of  the  free  States,  and  of  all  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Qovemment^  have  produced  a  general  convictioa 
that  slavery  (which  alone  has  caused  these  re> 
suits,  and  by  which  alone  the  country  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin)  must  itself  be  ter- 
minated ;  and  that  this  '^privileged  class*'  m«t< 
he  aboliehed  ;  otherwise  the  unity  of  the  American 
people  must  be  destroyed,  the  government  over- 
thrown, and  constitutional  liberty  abandoned. 

To  secure  domestic  tranquillity  is  to  make  it 
certain  by  controlling  power.  It  cannot  be  thus 
secured  while  a  perpetual  uncontrollable  cause 
of  civil  war  exists.  The  cause,  the  means,  the 
opportunity  of  civil  war  must  be  removed ;  the 
perennial  fountain  of  all  our  national  woes  must 
be  destroyed ;  otherwise  **  it  will  be  vain  to  cry, 
Peace  1  peace  1    There  is  no  peace.** 

ABB  SLAVEHOLDERS  ARBITERS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAB  ? 

Is  the  Union  so  oiiganised  that  the  means  of 
involving  the  whole  country  in  ruin  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  privileged  class,  to  be 
used  at  their  discretion  ?  Must  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  good  government  be  dependent  upon 
the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  a  handful  of 
treasonable  and  unprincipled  slave-masters  ? 
Has  the  Constitution  bound  together  the  peace- 
able citizen  with  the  insane  assassin,  so  that  his 
murderous  knife  cannot  lawfully  be  wrenched 
from  his  grasp  even  in  self-defence  ? 

If  the  destruction  .of  slavery  be  necessary  to 
save  the  oountry  from  defeat,  disgrace,  and  ruin— 
and  if^  at  the  same  time,  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  whether  the 
country  is  saved  or  lost — it  is  time  that  the 
friends  of  the  Government  should  awake^  and 
Kalise  their  awful  destiny.    If  the  objects  for 
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which  ourGoTernment  was  founded  can  lawfully 
be  secured  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  pretensions  of  slavery,  we  must  admit 
that  the  interests  of  slave-masters  stand  first, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stands  last,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution. If  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
laws,  like  Laocodn  and  his  sons,  are  to  be  stran- 
gled and  crushed  in  order  that  the  unrelenting 
serpent  may  live  in  triumph,  it  is  time  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  is  most  worthy  to  be  saved. 
Such  was  not  the  Union  formed  by  our  fore- 
flithers.  Such  is  not  the  Union  the  people  in- 
tend to  preserve.  They  meaa  to  uphold  a  tfhwiK, 
under  the  Comtitvtion^  interpreted  hy  common- 
aenee  ;  a  yovemmerU  able  to  attain  results  worthy 
of  a  great  and  free  people,  and  for  which  it  was 
founifod ;  a  reptibliCy  representing  the  sovereign 
majesty  of  the  whole  nation,  clothed  with  ample 
powers  to  maintain  its  supremacy  for  ever.  They 
mean  that  liberty  and  union  shall  be  **  one  and 
inseparable." 

WHT   SLAVERY,   THOUGH   HATED,   WAS    TOLERATED. 

It  is  true,  that  indirectly,  and  /or  the  purpose 
<^  a  more  equal  dietrtbution  0/ direct  taxee^  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  tolerated^  while  they 
condemned  slavery ;  but  they  tolerated  it  because 
they  believed  that  it  would  soon  disappear.  They 
even  refused  to  allow  the  charter  of  their  own  lib- 
erties to  be  polluted  by  the .  mention  of  the 
word  *'  slave.*'  Having  called  the  world  to  wit- 
ness their  heroic  ^nd  unselfish  sacrifices  for  the 
vindicatipn  of  their  own  inalienable  rights,  they 
oould  not,. consistently  with  honor  or  self-reispect, 
transmit  to  future  ages  the  evidence  that  some 
of  them  had  trampled  upon  the  inalienable  rights 
of  others. 

RBCOOKmON  OF  SLAVERY  NOT  nCOHSISTEVT  WITH 
THE  PERPETUITY  OP  THE  REPUBLIC 

Though  slavery  was  thus  tolerated  by  being 
ignored,  we  should  dishonor  the  memory  of  those 
who  organized  that  government  to  suppose  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  bestow  upon  it  the  power  to 
maintain  its  own  authority — the  right  to  over- 
throw or  remove  slavery,  or  whatever  might 
prove  fatal  to  its  permanence,  or  destroy  its  use- 
fulnesa  We  should  discredit  the  good  sense 
of  the  great  people  who  ordained  and  established 
it,  to  deny  that  they  bestowed  upon  the  republic, 
created  by  and  for  themselves,  the  right,  the 
duty,  and  the  powers  of  eelf-deftnee.  For  self- 
defence  by  the  Government  was  only  maintain- 
ing, through  the  people*s  agents,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  OBJECTS  AND  TQE  MEANS 

OP  WAR. 

We  are  involved  in  a  war  of  self-defence. 

It  is  not  the  direct  and  purpose  of  our  hostili- 
ties to  lay  waste  lands,  bum  bridges,  break  up 
railroads,  sink  ships,  blockade  harbors,  destro^ 
^commerce,  capture,  imprison,  wound,  or  kill  citi- 
zens ;  to  seize,  appropriate,  confiscate,  or  destroy 
private  property ;  to  interfere  with  families,  or 
domestic  institutions ;  to  remove,  employ,  liber- 


ate, or  arm  slaves ;  to  accumulate  national  debt, 
impose  new  and  burdensome  taxes ;  or  to  cause 
thousands  of  loyal  citizens  to  be  slain  in  battle. 
But,  as  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest^  it  has 
become  necessary  and  lawful  to  lay  waste,  burn, 
sink,  destroy,  blockade,  wound,  capture,  ana 
kill ;  to  accumulate  debt,  lay  taxes,  and  expose 
soldiers  to  the  peril  of  deadly  combat  Such  are 
the  ordinary  results  and  incidents  of  war.  If,  in 
further  prosecuting  hostilities,  the  liberating,  em- 
ploying, or  arming  of  slaves  shall  be  deemed  con- 
venient for  the  more  certain,  speedy,  and  effeetual 
overthrow  of  the  enemy,  the  question  will  arise, 
whether  the  Constitution  prohibits  those  meas» 
ures  as  acts  of  legitimate  war  against  rebels, 
who,  having  abjured  that  Constitution  and  hav- 
ing openly  in  arms  defied  the  Government,  claim 
for  themselves  only  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

It  is  fortunate  for  America  that  securing  the 
liberties  of  a  great  people  by  giving  freedom  to 
four  millions  of  bondmen  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  iustice  and  humanitr.  IP 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  required  the  en- 
slavement of  four  millions  of  freemen,  very  difief  • 
ent  considerations  would  be  presented. 

LIBERAL  AND  STRICT  CONSTRUCTIONISTS. 

The  friends  and  defenders  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  ever  since  its 
ratification,  have  expressed  widely  different  opin- 
ions regarding  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
government  in  time  of  peace,  no  less  than  in  time 
of  war.  Those  who  have  contended  for  the  most 
narrow  and  technical  construction,  having  stuck 
to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  not  appreciating 
.the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  are  opposed 
to  all  who  view  it  as  only  a  frame  of  gov- 
emment,  a  plan  in  outline,  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  an  enterprisii^  and  progressive  nation. 
Some  treat  that  frame  of  gov^nment  as  though  it 
were  a  cast-iron  mould,  incapable  of  adaptation  or 
alteration — as  one  which  a  blow  would  break  in 
pieces.  Others  think  it  a  hoop  placed  around 
the  trunk  of  a  living  tree,  whose  growth  must 
girdle  the  tree  or  burst  the  hoop.  But  sounder 
judges  believe  that  it  more  resembles  the  tree 
itself— native  to  the  soil  that  bore  it — ^waxing 
strong  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  putting  forth 
branches,  leaves,  and  roots,  according  to  Uie  laws 
of  its  own  growth,  and  flourishing  with  eternal 
verdure.  Our  Constitution,  like  that  of  England, 
contains  all  that  is  required  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
present  and  future  changes  and  wants  of  a  firee 
and  advancing  people.  This  great  nation,  like  a 
distant  planet  in  the  solar  system,  may  sweep 
round  a  wide  orbit ;  but  in  its  revolutions  it  never 
gets  beyond  the  reach  of  the  central  light  The 
sunshine  of  consUtutional  law  illumines  its  path- 
way in  all  its  changing  positions.  We  have  not 
vet  arrived  at  the  "dead  point'*  where  ^e 
hoop  must  burst — the  mould  be  shattered — the 
tree  girdled — or  the  sun  shed  darkness  rather 
than  light  By  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, our  government  has  passed  through 
many  ptorms  unharmed.  Slaveholding  States, 
other  than  those  whose  inhabitants  origiDaUy 
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formed  it,  have  found  their  way  into  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  guarantee  of  equal  rights  to 
all.  The  territories  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
have  been  purchased  from  European  powers. 
Conquest  has  added  a  nation  to  our  borders. 
The  purchased  and  the  conquered  regions  are 
now  legally  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
admission  of  hew  States  containing  a  privileged 
class,  the  incorporation  into  our  Union  of  a  for- 
eign people,  are  held  to  be  lawful  and  valid  by 
all  the  courts  of  the  country.  Thus  far  from  the 
old  anchorage  have  we  sailed  under  the  flag  of 
**  put»ltc  necessity/*  **  general  welfare,"  or  "  com- 
mon defence.*'  Tet  the  great  charter  of  our 
political  rights  *'  sUll  lives ;"'  and  the  question  of 
to-day  is,  whether  that  instrument,  which  has 
not  prevented  America  from  acquiring  one  coun- 
try by  purchase,  and  another  by  conquest,  will 
permit  her  to  iooe  herself  f 

POWERS  WE  SHOULD  EXPECT  TO  FIND. 

%  If  the  ground-plan  of  our  government  was  in- 
tended to  be  more  than  a  temporary  expedient — 
if  it  was  designed  according  to  the  declaration  of 
its  authors,  for  a  perpetual  Union — ^then  it  will 
doubtless  be  found,  upon  fair  examination,  to 
contain  whatever  is  essential  to  carry  that  de- 
sign into  ^ect  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  pro- 
visions for  adapting  it  to  gr^t  changes  in  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  people  by 
amendmente,  we  find  that  powers  essential  to  its 
own  perpetuity  are  vested  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments,  to  be  exercised  aeeord- 
ing  to  their  aUeretion^  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try— powers  which,  however  dangerous,  must  be 
intrusted  to  every  government,  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  own  Jxistenc6,  and  to  protect  tha 
rigl^ts  of  the  people.  Those  who  founded  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves  intended  that  it  should 
never  be  overthrown ;  nor  even  altered,  exc^t 
by  those  under  whose  authority  it  was  establish- 
ed. Therefore  they  gave  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress,  the  means  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic,  but  none  for  its  dissolution. 

LAWS  FOB  PEACE,  AND  LAWS  POR  WAR. 

Times  of  peace  have  required  the  passage  of 
numerous  statutes  for  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  agricultural,  DMOufitcturing,  and  com- 
mercial industry,  and  for  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  ordinary  crimes  and  offences.  A 
state  of  general  dvil  war  in  the  United  States  is, 
happily,  new  and  unfamiliar.  These  times  have 
demanded  new  and  unusual  legislation  to  call 
into  action  those  powers  which  Uie  Congtitution 
provides  for  times  of  war. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  body  of  laws  regulat- 
ing the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties  |of  citizens, 
in  time  of  public  tranquillity,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  reserved  and  nrraEBTo  um- 
vfiBD  powers  contained  in  the  Constitution,  which 
enable  Congress  to  pass  a  body  of  laws  to  regu- 
late the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  citizens 
in  time  of  war.  We  must  enter  and  explore  the 
arsenai!  and  armory,  with  all  their  engines  of  de- 
feooe,  inclosed  by  our  wise  forefathers,  for  the 
safety  of  therepublici  within  the  old  castle  walls  t 


of  that  Constitution ;  for  now  the  garrison  ia 
summoned  to  surrender ;  and  if  Uiere  be  any 
cannon,  it  is  time  to  unliraber  and  run  them  out 
the  port-holes,  to  fetch  up  the  hot  shot,  to  li^l 
the  match,  and  hang  out  our  banner  on  the  outer 
walls.     • 

THE  tTHIOH  IS  OOlfB  POR  EVER  IP  VH  OOVSTXTITTUMft  ^ 
DEKIES  THE  POWER  TO  8»/^B  IT. 

The  question  whether  republican  oonfititutional 
government  shall  now  cease  in  America,  most 
depend  upon  the  construction  given  to  thesa 
hitherto  unused  powers.  Those  who  desire  to 
see  an  end  of  this  government  will  deny  that  it 
has  the  ability  to  save  itself.  Many  new  inquir- 
ies have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  €xisteDc6  and 
limitation  of  its  powers.  Must  the  snooesaftii 
prosecution  of  war  agunst  rebels,  the  preserra- 
tion  of  national  honor,  and  securing  of  pmnm- 
nent  peace — ^if  attainable  only  by  rooting  oot  the 
evil  which  caused  and  maintains  the  rebellion — 
be  effected  by  destroying  rights  solemnly  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  we  are  demi&ig^f 
If  so,  the  next  question  will  be,  whether  the  law 
of  self-defence  and  overwhelming  necessity  wiQ 
not  justify  the  country  In  denving  to  rebels  and 
traitors  in  arms  whatever  rights  they  or  their 
friends  ma^  claim  under  a  charter  whidi  they 
have  repuduited,  and  have  armed  thems^ves  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  ?  Can  one  party  break 
the  contract,  and  justly  hold  the  other  party- 
bound  by  it  ?  1%  the  Constitution  to  be  bo  in- 
terpreted that  rebels  and  traitors  cannot  be  pat 
down  ?  Are  we  so  hampered,  as  some  have  as- 
serted, that  even  if  war  end  in  reSstablisfaing  the 
Union,  and  enforcing  the  laws  over  aU  the  land, 
the  results  of  victory  will  be  turned  agains;^  na, 
and  the  conquered  enemy  may  then  tre^t  as  as 
though  they  had  been  victors  f  Will  vanqnislTed  , 
jcriminals  be  able  to  resume  their  rights  to  the 
same  poKtioal  superiority  over  the  citiaens  of  free 
States,  which,  as  the  only  **  privileged  <^mb,** 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  f 

Have  they  who  alone  have  made  this  rebellion^ 
while  committing  treason  and  other  high  crimes 
against  the  republic,  a  protection,  an  immomty 
against  punishment  for  these  crimes,  whether  by 
forfeiture  of  life  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
clause  in  the  Constitution  f  Can  government^ 
the  people's  agent,  wage  genuine  and  effectual 
war  against  their  enemy  f  or  must  tlie  soldier  of 
the  Uni(m,  when  in  action,  keep  one  eye  npon 
his  rifle,  and  the  other  upon  the  Constitution  ? 
Is  the  power  to  make  ¥rar,  when  once  lawfuDy 
brought  into  aotion,  to  be  controlled,  baffled,  and 
emasculated  by  any  obligation  to  guard  or  re* 
spect  rights  set  up  by  or  for  belligerent  traitors  ? 

THE  LEADING  QtrBSTIOXB  STATED. 

What  limit,  if  any,  is  prescribed  to  the  war- 
making  power  of  the  President,  as  Commander^ 
iti'Ch^f  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  ?  What  authority  has  Congress  to  frnne 
laws  interfering  with  the  ordinary  civil  rights  of 
persons  and  property,  of  loyal  or  disloyal  cid- 
sens,  in  peaceful  or  in  rebellious  districts ;  of  the ' 
enen^  who  may  be  captured  as  spies,  as  pirate^ 
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as  gaerrilUs  or  bushwhackers ;  as  aiders  and  com- 
forters of  armed  traitors,  or  as  soldiers  in  the 
battlo-field  ?  What  rights  has  Congress,  or  the 
President,  in  relation  to  helligtrent  diatricU  of 
country  ;  in  relation  to  slaves  captured  or  escap- 
ing into  the  lines  of  our  army,  or  escaping  Into 
free  States;  or  slaves  used  by  the  enemy  in 
military  service;  or  those  belonging  to  rebels, 
not  80  used  ?  Whether  they  are  contraband  of 
war  ?  and  whether  they  may  be  released,  manu- 
mitted, or  emancipated,  and  discharged  by  the 
civil  or  military  authority?  or  whether  slaves 
may  be  released  from  their  obligation  to  serve 
rebel  masters  ?  and  whether  slavery  may  be 
abolished  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
masters,  as  a  military  measure,  or  as  a  legislative 
act,  required  by  the  public  welfare  and  common 
defence  ?  Where  the  power  to  aboKsh  it  resides, 
under  the  Constitution  ?  And  whether  there  is 
any  restraint  or  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  punish  treason?  What  are  the 
rights  of  government  over  the  private  property 
of  loyal  cittsens  ?  What  are  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  traitors  ?  These  and  similar  inquiries 
are  frequently  made  among  the  plain. people; 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to  them,  that  thp 
following  suggestions  have  been  prepared. 
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TIMS  or  WAS. 

J7ts  general  ,gaternment  of  the  United  States 
ha»y  in  time  of  peaee^  a  legal  right,  under  the 
Conetitutiony  to  appropriate  to  publio  use  the 
private  property  of  any  euhject,  or  iff  any  num- 
ber of  subjects,  owing  it  all^ianee. 

Each  of  the  States  claims  and  exercises  a  sim- 
ilar right  over  the  property  of  its  own  citizens. 

TH£  BIQHT  IS  FOUNDSO  IN   BEASOK. 

-  All  permanent  governments  in  civiUsed  coun- 
tries assert  and  carry  into  effect,  in  different 
ways,  the  daim  of  "eminent  domain  ;.'*  for  it  is 
essential  to  their  authority,  and  even  to  their 
existence.  The  obnstruction  of  military  defences, 
such  as  forts,  srsenals,  roads^  navigable  canals, 
however  essential  to  the  protection  of  %  country 
in  war,  might  be  prevented  by  private  interests, 
if  the  propwty  of  individuals  could  not  be  taken 
by  the  country,  through  its  government  Inter- 
nal improvements  in  time  of  peace,  however  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  public,  requiring 
the  «f>propriation  of  real  estate  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals, might  be  interrupted,  if  there  were  no 
power  to  take,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
what  the  public  use  requires.  And  as  it  is  the 
government  which  protects  all  citizens  in  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  th«j  are 
deemed  to  hold  their  property  subject  to  the  claim 
of  the  supreme  protector  to  take  it  hem  them 
whexr  demanded  by  **  public  welfive.**  It  Is 
under  this  quasi  ooeeroign  power  that  the  State 

of  Massachusette  seizes  by  law  the  private  es-.    ^^^  prorta!<«i  iire  ftmiHi  in 
tates  of  her  citizens;  and  aha  even  autoonzea Itachiiitta, and  mn^nx 


Several  classes  of  oorporationa  to  seise  land, 
against  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  for  public  use 
and  benefit.  Railroads,  canals,  turnpikes,  tele- 
graphs, bridges,  aqueducts,  could  never  have 
been  constructed  were  the  existence  of  this  great 
right,  denied.  And  thexiTLs  to  that  interest  in 
real  estate,  which  is  thus  acquired  by  l^al  seiz- 
ure, is  de^ed  by  all  the  courts  of  this  common- 
wealth to  be  as  legal,  and  as  constitutional,  as  if 
purchased  and  conveyed  by  deed,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  owner. 

iKn^xNmr  is  bbquired. 

But  when  individuals  are  called  upon  to  give 
up  what  is  their  own  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community,  justice  requires  that  they  should  be 
fairly  compensated  for  it :  otherwise  public  bur- 
dens would  be  shared  unequally.  To  secure  the 
right  to  indemnification,  which  was  omitted  in 
the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
an  amendment  was  added,  which  provides, 
(Amendments,  Art  V.  last  clause,)  "  Kor  shall, 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation^*** 

The  langusge  of  this  amendment  admits  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  take  jirivate  pro* 
perty  for  public  use.  This  amendment,  being 
now  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  leaves  that  right 
no  longer  open  to  question,  if  it  ever  was  ques- 
tioned. 

In  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  the  right 
to  take  private  property  for  public  .use,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
&irly  paid  for  it ;  and  thus  he  is  not  to  bo  taxed 
more  than  his  due  share  for  public  purposes. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  should  have  been  less  careful  to 
secure  equality  in  distributing  the  burden  of 
taxes.  Sect  8  requires  dutfes,  imposts,  and  ez- 
cises  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  it  does  not  provide  that  taxes  should  be  uni- 
form. Although  Art.  I.  Sect  9,  provides  that 
no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census,  yet  far  the 
most  important  subjects  of  taxation  are  still  un- 
protected, and  may  be  unequally  assessed,  with- 
out violating  any  clause  of  that  Constitution, 
which  so  carefully  secures  equality  of  public 
burdens  by  providing  compensation  for  private 
property  appropriated  to  the  public  benefit 
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What  is  **  public  use**  for  which  private  prop- 
erty may  be  taken  ? 

Every  appropriation  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  either  for  a  national  public 
improvement,  or  to  carry  into  effect  any  valid 
law  of  Congress  for  the  maintenance,  protection, 
or  security  of  national  interests,  is  **  public  use.** 
Public  use  is  contra-distinguished  from  private 
use.  That  which  is  for  the  use  of  the  country^ 
however  applied  or  api^ropriated,  is  for  public 
use. 

Public  use  does  not  require  that  the  property 
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taken  shall  be  actually  ttsed.  It  itiay  be  di$- 
tued^  remoted^  or  destroyed.  And  destruction 
of  private  property  may  be  the  best  public  use 
it  can  be  ]{ut  to. 

Suppose  a  bridge,  owned  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, were  so  located  as  to  endanger  a.  mil- 
itary work  upon  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  de- 
ttruetion  of  that  bridge  to  gain  a  military  ad- 
vantage would  be  appropriating  it  to  public  ttse. 

So  also  the  blowing  up  or  demolition  of  build- 
ings in  a  city,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
general  conflagration,  would  be  an  appropriation 
of  them  to  public  use.  The  deethtetion  of  arms, 
or  other  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  private 
persons,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
possession  of  the  enemy,  would  be  applying 
them  to  public  use.  Congress  has  power  to  pass 
laws  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
ecal  welfare,  under  Art  I.  Sec.  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the 
common  defbnoe  or  general  welfare  requires 
them  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  private 
property  to  public  use — ^whether  that  use  be  the 
employment  or  destruction  of  the  property  tak- 
en— they  have  the  right  to  pass  such  laws ;  to 
appropriate  private  property  in  that  way ;  and 
whatever  is  done  with  it  is  '*  public  use,"  an^ 
entitles  the  owner  to  just  compensation  therefor. 

ALL   KINDS   OF  PROPERTT,    INCLVDIVO  SLAVES,  KAY 
BE  80  APPROPRIATED. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  kind  or  chwr- 
aeter  of  private  propertv  which  may  be  lawfully 
tiius  appropriated,  whether  it  be  real  estate,  per- 
sonal estate,  rights  in  action  or  in  possession, 
obligations  for  money ^  or  for  labor  and  service. 
Thus  the  obligations  of  minor  children  to  their 
parents,  of  apprentices  to  their  masters,  and  of 
other  persons  owing  labor  and  service  to  their 
masters,  may  lawfully  be  appropriated  to  public 
use,  or  discharged  and  destroyed,  for  public 
benefit,  by  Congress,  with  the  proviso  that  just 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  the  parent  or 
master. 

Our  Government^  by  treaty,  discharged  the 
claims  of  its  own  citizens  against  France,  and 
thus  appropriated  private  property  to  public  use. 
At  a  later  date  the  United  States  discharged 
the  claims  of  certain  slave-owners  to  labor  and 
service,  whose  slaves  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  British  contrary  to  their  treaty  stipulations. 
In  both  cases  indemnity  was  promised  by  our 
Government  to  the  owners ;  and  in  case  of  the 
slave-masters  it  was  actually  paid.  By  abolish- 
ing slave,  ry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
which  was  considered  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
as  private  property  was  appropriated  to  public 
use,  with  just  compensation  to  the  owners ;  Con- 
gress, in  this  instance,  having  the  right  to  pass 
the  act  as  a  local,  municipal  law ;  but  the  com- 
pensation was  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  present  rebellion,  many  minors, 
apprentices,  and  slaves  have  been  relieved  from 
obligation  to  their  parents  and  masters,  the  claim 
for  their  services  having  been  appropriated  to 


public  use,  by  employing  them  in  tiie  military 
service  of  the  country. 

That  Congress  should  have  power  to  appropri- 
ate every  description  of  private  property  for  pub- 
lic benefit  in  time  of  war,  results  from  the  duty 
imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution' to  pass  laira 
**  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  genenl 
welfarob" 

Suppose  that  a  large  number  of  apprentices 
desired  to  join  the  army  as  volunteers  in  time  of 
sorest  need,  but  were  restrained  from '  so  doing 
only  by  reason  of  their  owing  labor  and  service 
to  their  employers,  who  were  equally  with  them 
citizens  ana  subjects  of  this  Government ;  would 
any  one  doubt  or  deny  the  right  of  Government 
to  accept  these  apprentices  as  soldiers,  to  dis* 
charge  them  frx>m  the  obligation  of  their  inden- 
tures, providing  just  compensation  to  thdr  em- 
ployers for  loss  of  their  services  ?  Suppose  that 
these  volunteers  owed  labor  and  service  for  life, 
as  slaves,  instead  of  owing  it  for  a  term  of  years ; 
what  difference  could  it  make  as  to  the  right  of 
Government  to  use  their  services,  and  discharge 
their  obligations,  or  as  to  the  liability  to  indem- 
nify the  masters  ?  The  ri^ht  to  use  the  services 
of  the  minor,  the  apprentice,  and  the  slare,  for 
public  benefit,  belongs  to  the  United  Stales. 
The  claims  of  all  American  citizens  upon  their 
services,  whether  by  local  law,  or  by  common 
law,  or  by  indentures,  can  be  annulled  by  the 
same  power,  for  the  same  reasons^  and  under  the 
same  restrictions  that  govern  the  appropriation 
of  any  other  private  property  to  public  use. 

THE  UNITED    STATES    MAT  BEQUIRB    ALL    SUBJXCn 
TO  DO  MILITARY  DUTT. 

Slaves,  as  well  as  apprentices  and  minora.,  are 
equally  subjects  of  the  United  States,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  citizens  thereof.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  call 
upon  all  its  subjects  to  do  military  duty.  V 
those  who  owe  labor  and  service  to  others,  other 
by  contract,  by  indenture,  by  common  or  statute 
law,  or  by  local  usage,  could  not  be  lawfully 
called  upon  to  leave  their  employments  to  serve 
their  country,  no  inoonsiderablp  portion  of  the 
able-bodied  men  would  thus  be  exempt,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  providing  for 
calling  out  the  army  and  navy  would  be  set  at 
naught  But  the  Constitution  makes  no  such 
exemptions  from  military  duty.  Private  rights 
cannot  be  set  up  to  overthrow  the  daims  of  the 
country  to  the  services  of  every  one  of  its  sub- 
jectii  who  owes  it  allegiance. 

How  far  the  United  States  is  under  obligation 
to  compensate  parents,  masters  of  apprentices,  or 
masters  of  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  service  and 
labor  of  those  subjects  who  are  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  navy,  has  not  been  yet  decided.*  The 
Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  ^^persons  held 

*  If  n  upppeaUw  e&lUt  la  the  wmj^  the  oouruVlIl  wA,  vptm 
m  habHM  eorpu*^  Incwd  ak  the  relation  of  the  CDMier,  reiynarf 
the  apprentloe  to  hia  cnsUxly,  If  he  be  umwUUng  le  retaoubet 
will  leftre  the  niMter  to  hie  eult  afmlmt  the  ofloe*^  vho, ^Sto. 
16  Mar.  1809,  waa  forbidden  to  enliit  him  withoat  the  martef^ 
eonaent.  OommoniMalth  r.  Bobinton,  1  &  4  R.  9(0; 
monw4<ath  T.  Marris^  7  Pa.  L.  J.  888. 
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to  labor  or  iorviee.^  So  also  are  apprentices  and 
minor  children  **  persons  held  to  labor  and  ser- 
Yioe.'*  And,  whateyer  other  claims  may  be  set 
up,  by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  slaye  States,  to 
any  class  of  ^*  persons,*'  the  Constitution  recog- 
nises only  the  claim  of  individuals  to  ths  labor 
and  Bertice  of  other  individuals.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult, therefore^  to  state  any  sound  principle 
which  should  require  compensation  in  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other. 

WILL  SLAVEHOLDBBS  BB  ENTITLED  TO  INDBMNITT 
IT  THEIB  SLATES  ABE  USED  FOR  MILITABT  PUR- 
POSES ? 

It  is  by  Tiif  means  improbable,  that,  in  the 
emergency  which  we  are  fast  approaching,  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  country  to  call  upon  all 
its  loyal  tubjecU  to  aid  in  its  military  defence 
will  be  deemed  paramount  to  the  claims  of  any 
prvDote  person  upon  such  subject*^  and  that  the 
loss  of  labor  and  eertiee  of  certain  citizens,  like 
the  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  always  at- 
tends a  state  of  war,  must  be  borne  by 'those 
upon  whom  the  misfortune  happens  to  fall.  It 
may  become  one  of  the  great  political  questions 
hereafter,  whether,  if  stavery  should  as  a  civil 
act  in  time  of  peace,  or  by  treaty  in  time  of  war, 
be  wholly  or  partly  abolished,  for  public  benefit^ 
or  public  defence^  such  abolishment  is  an  appro- 
priation of  private  property  for  public  use, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 

INDEMNITY  TO  MORMONS. 

The  question  has  not  yet  arisen  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  whether  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, which,  under  the  form  of  a  statute  against 
polygamy  abolishes  Mormonism,  a  domestic  in- 
stitution, sustained  like  slavery  only  by  local 
law,  is  such  an  appropriation  of.  the  claims  of 
Mormons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  their  wives 
asrequires  just  compensation  under  the  Consti- 
tution f  A  decision  of  this  question  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  point  now  under  consideration. 

BFFBCT  or  NATURALIZATION  AND  MILITIA.  LAWS 
ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  INDEMNFTY  TO  SLAVE- 
MASTERS. 

A  further  question  may  arise  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  **  compensation "  clause  above  re- 
ferred to.  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  natu- 
ralization laws,  by  Art  I.  Sect  8.  This  power 
has  never  been  doubted.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  power  is  not  exclusive.*^  Congress 
may  thus  give  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to 
any  persons  whatsoever,  black  or  white.  Color- 
ed men,  having  been  citizens  in  some  of  the  States 
ever  since  they  were  founded,  having  acted  as 
citizens  prior  to  1788  in  various  civil  and  mili- 
tary capacities,  are  therefore  citizens  of  tho 
United  States.t 

Under  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States, 

•See  CMracr.  OMraOy  S  Whes.  SAP;  U.S.  r.  Villaio,  2 
DatL  S7S ;  TMrloiO  t.  Mom.,  6  How.  585;  Smith  r.  TiMiMr, 
T  lb.  656;  Ooldsn  r.  Prince,  8  W.  0  0.  Reports,  814. 

f  8ie  eaae  of  Drsd  Scott ;  which  in  no  part  denlei  that  if 
aolored  men  «9«ri  citlient  of  either  of  the  Stxiet  which  adopted 
the  Cooatttnttoo,  they  were  dttaeat  of  Um  Uailed  Btatee. 


according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Qene- 
ral  of  Massachusetts,  colored  men  are  equally 
with  white  men  required  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia  of  the  United  States*  although  such  was 
not  the  case  under  the  previous  acts  of  1792  ana 
1795.  "The  general  Government  has  authority 
to  dcftermine  who  shall  and  who  may  not  com- 
pose the  militia  of  the  United  States ;  and  having 
so  determined,  the  State  government  has  no  legal 
authority  to  prescribe  a  different  enrolment f 
If,  therefore,  Congress  exercise  either  of  these 
undoubted  powers  to  grant  citizenship  to  all  col- 
ored persons  reading  or  coming  within  either  of 
the  States,  or  to  pass  an  act  requiring  the  enrol- 
ment of  all  able-bodied  persons  within  a  prescrib- 
ed age,  whether  owing  labor  and  service  or  not,t 
as  part  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  giving  to  all,  as  they  become  soldiers  or 
seamen,  their  freedom  from  obligations  of  labor 
and  service,  except  military  labor  and  service, 
then  the  question  would  anse,  whether  Govern- 
ment, by  calling  its  own  subjects  and  citizens 
into  the  military  service  of  the  country,  in  case 
of  overwhelming  necessity,  could  be  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  recognize  the  private  rela- 
tions in  which  the  soldier  might  stand,  by  local 
laws,  to  persons  setting  up  claims  against  him  f 
If  white  subjects  or  citizens  owe  labor  and  serv- 
ice, even  by  formal  indentures,  such  obligations 
afford  no  valid  excuse  against  the  requisition  of 
Government  to  have  them  drafted  into  the  mili- 
tia to  serve  the  country.  The  Government  does 
not  compensate  those  who  claim  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  such  **  labor  and  service."  Whether 
the  color  of  the  debtor,  or  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  obligation  (to  labor  and  serv- 
ice) has  to  run,  or  the  evidence  by  which  the 
existence  of  the  obligation  is  proved,  can  make 
an  essential  difference  between  the  different 
kinds  of  labor  and  service,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  soldier  or  seaman, 
serving  his  country  in  arms,  can  be  deemed  pri- 
vate property,  as  redognized  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ? 

DOES  THE  WAR  POWER  OF  SBIZIIRB  SUPERSEDE  THE 
CIVIL  POWER  or  CONGRESS  TO  APPROPRIATE  PRI- 
VATE PROPERTT   TO  PUBLIC  USE? 

That  the  property  of  any  citizen  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  seized  in  time  of  war, 
by  military  officers,  for  public  purposes,  is  riot 
questioned,  just  compensation  being  offered  or 
provided  for  ;  but  the  question  has  been  asked, 
whether  this  power  docs  not  supersede  the  right 
of  Congress,  in  war,  to  pass  laws  to  take  away 
what  martial  law  leaves  unappropriated  ? 

This  inquiry  is  conclusively  answered  by  re- 
ference to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
above  cited,  which  admits  the  existence  of  that 
power  in  Congress  ;§  but  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  other  clauses  which  devolve  powers 
and  duties  on  the  legislature,  giving  them  a 
lai*ge  and  important  share  in  instituting,  organ- 

«  See  Stat.  U.  8.  Jaly  17, 1863.  f  8  Gray*!  &.  615. 

I  See  Act  approred  Pehraarjr  94, 1964. 
I  AnModmento,  Art.  V.  laat  clatue. 
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ising,  carryinr  on,  regulating,  and  ending  war ; 
and  these  dunes  could  not,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, be  discharged  in  war  without  exercising  the 
right  to  take  for  public  use  the  property  of  the 
subject  It  would  seem  strange  if  private  pro- 
perty could  not  be  so  taken,  while  it  is  undenia- 
ble that  in  war  the  Government  can  call  into  the 
military  service  of  the  country  every  able-bodied 
citizen,  and  tax  his  property  to  any  extent 

RWEBENCES    AS    TO    VBV    COmTITITTIOK,    SHOWING 
THB  WAB  P0WBR8  Or  CONOBESS. 

The  powers  of  the  legislative  department  in 
relation  to  war  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  in  the  Constitution : 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  11.  dmgress  may  innti- 
tute  war  by  declaring  it  against  an  enemy.  The 
President  alone  cannot  do  so.  Also,  Congress 
may  make  laws  concerning  captures  on  land^  as 
well  as  (771  water. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  12.  Congress  xxolj  raise 
and  support  armies  ;  and  provide  and  mamtain  a 
navy. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CI.  14.  Congress  may  make 
laws  for  the  government  oi  laxid  and  naval  forces. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  15.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and 
repel  invasion. 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  CL  16 :  And  may  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  declares  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  framed  to  be  these: 
**  To  form  a  more  perfect  Union ;  establish  jus- 
tice; insure  domestic  tranquillity ;  provide  for 
the  common  defence;  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.^'  In  Art  L  Sect  8, 
CL  1,  the^rf^  power  given  to  Congress  is  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
dtfenee  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
And  in  the  ^ame  article  (the  eighteenth  clause)  ex- 
press power  is  given  to  Congress  to  make  all 
laws  which  s?ialloe  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  exectUion  the  foregoing  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof^'' 

SLAVE  PROPEBTT  SUBJECT  TO  THB  SAME  LIABILITY 
AS  OTHER  PROPEBTT  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
WAR  PURPOSES. 

If  the  public  welfare  and  common  defence^  in 
time  of  war,  require  that  the  claims  of  masters 
over  their  apprentices  or  slaves  should  be  can- 
celled or  abrogated,  against  their  consent,  and  if 
a  general  law,  carrying  into  execution  such  abro- 
'gation,  is,  in  the  jud^ent  of  Congress,  **  a  ne- 
cessary and  proper  measure  for  accomplishing 
that  object^"  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  and  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
such  laws.     The  only  doubt  is  in  relation  to  the 


right  to  compensation.  If  it  should  be  said  tbsl 
the  release  of  slaves  from  their  servitude  woold 
be  tantamount  to  impairing  w  destroying  the 
obligation  of  contracto,  it  may  be  said,  that 
though  States  have  no  right  to  pass  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  Congress  \% 
at  liberty  to  pass  such  laws;  It  will  be  readily 
pereeived  that  the  right  to  abrogate  and  cancel 
the  obligations  of  apprentices  and  slaveil  does  not 
rest  solely  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  appro- 
priate private  property  to  public  use ;  but  it  maj 
be  founded  upon  their  power  and  obligation  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  i^ich  the 
Union  was  formed,  namely,  to  pp>vtde  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

ntPORTANCB    Ain>   SANGER   OF   THIS   POWEB. 

The  powers  conveyed  in  this  eighteenth  clause 
of  Art  I.  Sect  8,  are  of  wut  importance  and  ex- 
tent ^  It  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  one  senses 
unlimited  and  discretionary.  They  are  mora 
than  imperial.  But  it  vras  intended  by  ttie  frun- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  or,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, by  the  people  who  made  and  adopted 
it,  that  the  powers  of  Qovemment  in  deiding  ' 
with  civil  rights  in 'time  of  peace,  should  he  de- 
fined and  limited ;  but  the  powers  *^  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  and  the  common  defence  " 
in  time  of  war,  should  be  unlimited.  It  is  true, 
that  such  powers  may  be  temporarily  abused; 
but  the  remedy  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who  can  unmake  laws  and  select  new 
representatives  and  senators. 

POWfilS  or  THE  PRBSmSNT   KOT IV  COVWUCT  WITB 
TBOSB  OP  CONGRESS. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  define  Ae  extent  to 
which  congressional  legislation  may  justly  con- 
trol and  regelate  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  service ;  or  where  fklls  the  dividing  line 
between  civil  and  martial  law.  But  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  laws  on  the  subjects  ex- 
pressly placed  in  its  charge  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  also  has 
powers,  equally  constitutional,  to  act  upon  the 
same  subject-matters.  It  does  not  follow  thit 
because  Congress  has  power  to  abrogate  the 
claims  of  Mormons  or  slaveholders,  the  President, 
as  commander,  may  not  also  do  the  same  thing. 

These  powers  are  not  inconsistent^  oar  conflict- 
ing. Congress  may  pass  laws  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  on  the  water.  If  slaves  are 
captured^  and  are  treated  a9  "  captured  prope^ 
ty,''  Congress  should  determine  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them  ;*  and  it  will  be  the  President's 
duty  to  see  that  these,  as  well  as  other  laws  of 
the  United  States,  are  executed, 

CONGRESS  HAS  POWER  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO 

ABOLISH   SLAVBRT. 

Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the 
common  defence  and  public  welfara,  in  time  of 

•  OoBstflnUon,  Art  L  Seek  8,  Q.  11. 
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war,  require  the  removal  of  the  condition  of 
slsrery,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  their  constitu- 
tional authority  to  pass  laws  for  that  purpose. 

If  ^uch  laws  are  deemed  to  take  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use,  or  to  destroy  private  proper- 
ty for  public  benefit,  as  has  been  shown,  that 
may  be  done  under  the  Constitution,  by  provid- 
ing just  compensation ;  otherwise  no  compensa- 
tion can  be  required.  It  has  been  so  long  the 
habit  of  those  who  engage  in  public  life  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  Stat^  that  they  have  of  late  become  accus- 
tomed to  deny  the  right  of  Ccngren  to  do  so. 
'  .  But  the  Constitution  eontaint  no  elatue  or  ma- 
t$nce  prohibiting  the  exerciie  hy  Congrem  of  the 
plenary  power  of  abrogating  involuntary  urvi- 
tude.  The  only  prohibitipn  contained  in  that 
instrument  relating  to  persons  held  to  labor  and 
service,  is  in  Art.  IV.,  which  provides  that  "  No 
person  held  to  labor  and  service  in  one  Stitte, 
under  the  laws  thereof  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  reguiation 
*-  therein,^  be  discharged  fh>m  such  service  or  la- 
bor, but  shall  be  deuvered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due.*'  Thus,  if  a  slave  or  apprentice,  owing 
service  to  his  employer  in  BCaryland,  escapes  to 
New- York,  the  legishiture  of  New-York  cannot, 
by  any  law  or  regulation,  legally  discharge  such 
apprentice  or  slave  from  his  liability  to  his  em- 
ployer. This  reetrietion  it,  in  express  terms,  ap- 
plicable only  to  State  Legislatures^  and  not  to 
Congress, 

Many  powers  given  to  Congress  are  denied  to 
the  States ;  and  there  are  obyious^  reasons  why 
the  supreme  government  alone  should  exercise 
so  important  a  right  That  a  power  is  withdrawn 
from  the  States,  indicates,  by  fair  implication, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  unless  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  if  it  is  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  powers  i^ecessary  to  the  safety  and  pre- 
servation of  the  government,  in  peace  or  in  civil 
war. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  provision  as  to 
slaves  in  the  Constitution  relates  only  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor  escaping  fVom  one  State  into 
another,  net  to  the  status  or  condition  of  slaves 
in  any  of  the  States  where  they  are  held,  while 
another  clahse  in  the  Constitution  relates  to 
fugitives  from  justice.*  Neither  clause  has  any 
application  to  citizens  or  persons  who  are  not 
Jvgitives,  And  it  would  oe  a  singular  species 
of  reasoning  to  conclude  that,  because  the  Con- 
stitution prescribed  certain  rules  of  conduct  to- 
ward persons  escaping  from  one  State  into  an- 
other, therefore  there  is  no  power  to  make  rules 
relating  to  other  persons  who  do  not  escape  from 
one  State  into  another.  If  Congress  were  ex- 
pressly empowered  to  pass  laws  relating  to  per- 
sons when  escaping  from  justice  or  labor,  by  flee- 
ing from  their  own  States,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
infer  that  there  could  be  no  power  to  pass  laws 
relating  to  these  same  persons  when  staying  at 
home.  The  Government  may  pass  laws  requir- 
ing the  return  of  fugitives ;  they  may  pass  other 

•  Oonilitalloa,  Art  IT.  0Mt  1. 


laws  punishing  their  crimes,  or  relieving  them 
from  penalty.  The  power  fo  do  the  one  by  no 
means  negatives  the  power  to  do  the  other.  If 
Congress  should  discharge  the  obligations  of 
slaves  to  render  labor  and  service,  by  passing  a 
law  to  that  effect,  such  law  would  supersede  and 
render  void  all  rules,  regulations,  customs,  or 
laws  of  either  Stato  to  the  contrary,  for  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  slaves  were 
released  by  act  of  Congress,  or  by  the  act  of  their 
masters,  there  would  be  no  person  held  to  labor 
as  a  slave  by  the  laws  of  cmy  State,  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  no  person  to  whom  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  restraining  State  legis- 
lation could  apply.  This  clause,  relating  to  fu- 
gitive slaves,  has  often  been  misunderstood,  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  limit  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, while  in  fact  it  applies,  in  plain  and  ex- 
press  terms,  only  to  the  States,  controlling  or 
limiting  their  powers,  but  having  no  application 
to  the  general  government  If  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  take  from  Congress  the 
power  of  passing  laws  relating  to  slaves  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere,  they  would  have  drafted  a 
clause  to  that  effect  They  did  insert  in  that  in- 
strument a  proviso  that  Congress  should  pass  no 
law  prohibiting  the  "importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  should  think  proper  to 
admit"  (meaning  slaves)  ** prior  to  180B.'' * 
And  if  they  did  not  design  that  the  legislature 
should  exercise  control  over  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  whenever  it  should  assume  such  an 
aspect  as  to  involve  national  interests,  the  intro- 
duction .of  the  proviso  relating  to  the  slave-trade, 
and  of  several  other  clauses  in  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment, makes  the  omission  of  any  prohibition  of 
legislation  on  slavery  unaccountable. 

CONCLUSIOir. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Government 
have  the  right  to  appropriate  to  publio  use  pri- 
vate  property  of  every  description  ;  that  "  publio 
use"  may  require  the  employment  or  the  de- 
struction of  such  property ;  that  if  the  **  right  to 
the  labor  and  service  of  others,"  as  slaves,  be  re- 
cognized in  the  broadest  sense  as  '*  property," 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  de- 
prives Congress  of  the  power  to  appropriate 
"  that  description  of  property  "  to  public  use,  by 
terminating  slavery,  as  to  all  persons  now  held 
in  servitude,  whenever  laws  to  that  effect  are  ro* 
quired  by  "  the  public  welfare  and  the  common 
defence "  in  time  of  war ;  that  this  power  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  who  are  the  sole 
and  exclusive  judges  as  to  the  occasions  when  it 
shall  be  exercised,  and  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  no  appeaL  The  right  to  **  just  compensa- 
tion" for  private  property  so  taken,  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taken^ 
and  the  loyalty  and  other  legal  conditions  of  the 
claimant 

Ifote.'-As  to  the  use  of  dliereilonar/  powers  In  othH'  depwi- 
menliL  lee  Martin  v.  Mott,  IS  Wheat.  29-Sl :  jMth§r  t.  JSor- 
tfMHT  Uovr.  44-4&         ^ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTER  IL 

The  Constitution,  Art,  L  Sect,  8,  Clause  18, 
gives  Congress  power  **  to  make  all  law$  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  Tested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  oMeer  ihereo/y 

Art  Ii,  Sect,  2,  Clause  1,  provides  that  "the 
President  shall  be  Commanaer-in-Ch^f  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

Art.  I.  Sect.  8,  declares  that  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mili- 
tia to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions." 

As  the  President  is,  within  the  sense  of  Art 
I,  Sect  8,  Clause  18,  "a»  officer  of  Gavem- 
ment ;"  and  by  virtue  of  Art  II,  Sect  2,  Clause 
1,  he  is  Commander-ii^  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
yavy ;  and  as,  by  virtue  of  Art  IL  Sect  2, 
Clause  1,  and  Art  L  Sect  8,  the  power  is  vested 
in  him  as  ^*an  officer  of  the  Oovemment "  to 
suppress  rebellion,  repel  invasion,  and  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  by  force  of  arms,  in  time 
of  war,  and  for  that  purpose  to  overthrow,  con- 
quer, and  subdue  the  enemy  of  his  country,  so 
completely  as  to  **  insure  domestic  tranquillity  " — 
it  follows  by  Art  L  Sect  8,  Clause  18,  that  Con- 
gre.MS  may,  in  time  of  war,  pass  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  the  Pre- 
sident to  carry  into  execution  "  all  his  military 
powers.  , 

It  is  ^u  duty  to  break  down  the  enemy,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  maintaining 
war :  Congress  is  therefore  bound  to  pass  such 
laws  as  will  aid  him  in  accomplishing  that 
object 

If  it  has  power  to  make  laws  for  carrying  on 
the  Government  in  time  of  peace,  it  has  the 
power  and  duty  to  make  laws  to  preserve  it  from 
destruction  in  time  of  war. 

CHAPTER  IL 

WAR  POWEttS  OF  CONGRESS.* 

Congress  has  power  to  frame  statutes  not  only 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  President,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  suppressing  re- 
bellion, and  in  the  final  and  permanent  conquest 
of  a  public  enemy.  "  It  may  pass  such  laws  as 
it  may  deem  necessary,"  says  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, "  to  carry  into  execution  the  great  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution ;"  and  "  necessary 
means,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  does  not 
import  an  absolute  physical  necessity,  so  strong 
that  one  thing  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
It  stands  for  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end." 

RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  pass  "  all  laws  necessary  and  pro- 

*  For  references  to  the  clftuses  of  the  Conttltation  eonUlnlaf 
th«  WM*  powtri  of  Ooogrt m,  we  €uU€^  page  690. 


per"  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powen 
granted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereof  The  word 
*' necessary,"  as  used,  is  not  limited  by  the  addi- 
tional word  "  proper,"  but  enlarged  thereby. 

"  If  the  word  necessary  were  used  in  the  strict, 
rigorous  sense,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course  of  the  humao 
mind,  as  exhibited  in  solemn  instruments,  to  add 
another  word,  the  only.possible  effect  of  which 
is  to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaoing, 
and  to  present  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of 
means  in  the  course  of  legislation.  If  no  means 
are  to  be  resorted  to  but  such  as  are  irdispenssr 
bly  necessary,  there  can  be  neither  sense  nor 
utility  in  adding  the  word  'proper,*  for  the  inda- 
pensable  necessity  would  shut  out  from  riew  all 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  meao&"* 

Alexander  Hamilton  says : 

*'  The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the 
common  defence  are  these :  To  raise  armies ;  to 
build  and  equip  fleets ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  both ;  to  direct  their  operations; 
to  provide  for  their  support.  These  powen 
ought  to  exist  without  limitation,  because  it  is 
impossible  io  foresee  or  to  define  the  extent  and 
variety  of  national  exigencies,  and  the  corre- 
spondent extent  and  variety  of  the  means  neoeft- 
sary  to  satisfy  them.  The  circumstances  which 
endanger  the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite;  and 
for  this  reason  no  constitutional  shackles  can 
wisely  be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  tha 
care  of  it  is  committed.  .  .  .  This  power 
ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Uie  same 
councils  which  are  appointed  to  preside  orer  the 
common  defence.  ...  It  must  be  admitted, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  there  can  be  no 
limitation  of  that  authority  which  is  to  provide 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  commnnitj 
in  any  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy — that  is,  io 
any  matter  essential  to  the  formation^  dirsetien^ 
or  support  of  the  national  forces.*' 

This  statement,  Hamilton  says  : 

^^RestS'  upon  two  axioms,  simple  as  they  are 
universal :  the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  end ;  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the 
attainment  of  the  end  is  expected,  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.*'! 

The  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  announced  by  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, and  approved  by  Daniel  Webster,  Clian- 
cellor  Kent,  and  Judge  Story,  is  thus  stated : 

*'  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  enumerated  powers,  and  it  can  exercise  onl/ 
the  powers  granted  to  it ;  but  though  limited  in 
its  powers,  it  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  o(  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  Government  of  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  emanated  from  them.  Its 
powers  were  delegated  by  all,  and  it  represcDt:» 
all,  and  acts  for  all. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.  The  Jj* 
tides  of  Confederation  gave  nothing  to  the  United 
States  but  what  was  expressly  granted ;  but'  the 

♦  8  Story^a  ConixnenUrle«,  See.  131 
t  f  ederalltt,  No.  83.  pp.  95^  91 
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new  Constitution  dropped  the  word  expressly,  and 
left  the  question  whether  a  particular  power  was 
granted  to  depend  on  a  fair  construction  of  the 
whole  instrument  No  Constitution  can  contain 
an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  subdiTisions  of  its 
powers,  and  all  the  means  by  which  thej  might 
be  carried  into  execution.  It  would  render  it  too 
prolix.  Its  nature  requires  that  only  the  great 
outlines  should  be  marked,  and  its  important  ob- 
jects designated, 'and  all  the  minor  ingredients 
left  to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  those  ob- 
jects. The  sword  and  the  purse,  all  the  external 
relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  were  intrusted  to  the 
general  Gorernment ;  and  a  government  intrust- 
ed with  such  ample  powers,  on  the  due  execution 
of  which  the  happiness  and  prosperitr  of  the 
people  vitally  depended,  must  also  be  mtrusted 
with  ample  means  of  their  execution.  Unless  the 
words  imperiously  require  it,  we  ought  not  to 
adopt  a  construction  which  would  impute  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  granting  great 
powers  for  the  public  good,  the  intention  of  im- 
peding their  exercise  by  withholding  a  ehoiee  of 
means.  The  powers  given  to  the  Qovemment 
imply  the  ordinary  means  of  execution ;  and  the 
Government,  in  all  sound  reason  and  &ir  inter- 
pretation, must  have  the  choice  of  the  means 
which  it  deems  the  most  convenient  and  appro- 
priate to  the  execution  of  the  power.  The  Con- 
stitution has  not  left  the  right  of  Congress  to 
employ  the  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of 
its  powers  to  general  reasoning.  Art  L  Sect  8, 
of  the  Constitution  expressly  confers  on  Congress 
the  power  *  to  make  all  laws  that  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  fore- 
going power. 

^*  Congress  may  employ  such  means  and  pass 
Boch  laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into 
execution  great  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  necessary  means,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  does  not  import  an  absolute  physi- 
cal necessity,  so  strong  that  one  thing  cannot  ex- 
ist without  the  other.  It  stands  for  any  means 
calculated  to  produce  the  end.  The  word  neces- 
sary admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison.  A 
thing  may  be  necessary,  or  very  necessary,  or' 
absmutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  The  word 
is  used  in  various  senses,  and  in  its  construction 
the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention,  are  all  to 
be  taken  into  view.  The  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
They  were  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  in  human 
afiEurs.  To  prescribe  the  specific  means  by  which 
Government  should  in  all  future  time  execute  its 
power,  and  to  confine  the  choice  of  means  to  such 
narrow  limits  as  should  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  appro- 
priate and  conducive  to  the  end,  would  be  most 
unwise  and  pernicious,  because  it  would  be  an 
attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules,  for  exi- 
gendea  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  been 
ioresen  dimly,  and  would  deprive  the  legislature 
of  tlie  capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience,  or  to 


exercise  its  reason,  and  accommodate  its  legt8> 
lation  to  circumstances.  If  the  end  be  legiti- 
mate, and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
all  means  which  are  appropriate,  and  plainly 
adapted  to  this  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  are  lawlul."* 

Guided  bv  these  principles  of  interpretation,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  confiscation  of  property,  or 
the  liberation  of  slaves  of  rebels,  be  **  plainly, 
adapted  to  the  end  " — that  is,  to  the  suppression 
of  rebellion  —  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  for  those  purposes.  Whether  they 
are  adapted  to  produce  that  result  is  for  the 
legislature  alone  to  decide,  But,  in  considering 
the  war  powers  conferred  upon  that  department 
of  government,  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  ob- 
served between  confiscation  or  emancipation  laws, 
passed  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  and  similar  laws,  passed  in  time  of  war,  to 
aid  the  President  in  suppressing  rebellion,  in 
carrying  on  a  civil  war,  and  in  securing  *^the 
pubuc  welfare "  and  maintaining  the  '*  common 
defence"  of  the  country.  Congress  may  pass 
such  laws  in  peace  or  in  war  as  are  within  the 
general  powers  conferred  on  it,  unless  they  fall 
within  some  express  prohibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  confiscation  or  emancipation  laws  are 
enacted  under  the  war  powers  of  Congress,  we 
must  determine, '  in  order  to  test  their  validity, 
whether,  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of  colossal 
proportions,  the  United  States  are,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  at  war  with  Its  own 
citizens  P  whether  confiscation  and  emancipation 
are  sanctioned  as  belligerent  rights,  by  the  law 
and  usage  of  civilized  nations  ?  and  whether  our 
Government  has  Aill  belligerent  rights  against  its 
rebellioua  subjects  f 

▲BE  THS  tmiTED  STATES  AT  WAR? 

War  may  originate  in  either  of  several  ways. 
The  navy  of  a  European  nation  may  attack  an 
American  frigate  in  a  remote  sea.  Hostilities 
then  commence  without  any  invasion  of  the  soil 
of  America,  or  any  insurrection  of  its  inhabitants. 
A  foreign  power  may  send  troops  into  our  terri- 
tory with  hostile  intent,  and  without  declaration 
of  war ;  yet  war  would  exist  solely  by  this  act 
of  invasion.  Congress,  on  one  occasion,  passed 
a  resolution  that  **war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico;"  but  no  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made  by  either  belligerent  Civil  war  may  com- 
mence either  as  a  general  armed  insurrection  of 
slaves,  a  servile  war;  or  as  an  insurrection  of 
their  masters,  a  rebellion :  or  as  an  attempt,  by 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  subjects,  to  over- 
throw their  government  —  which  attempt,  if  suc- 
cessful, is  termed  a  revolution.  Civil  war,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  exists  also 
whenever  any  combination  of  citizens  is  formed 
to  resist  generally  the  execution  of  any  one  or 
of  aU  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  accompa- 
nied with  overt  acts  to  give  that  resistance  effect 

*  On  the  IntorareUUoD  of  Oonftliatlonal  powwr.  Me  1  Kent's 
Oom.  861,  8«;  McOMloch  t.  The  Stats  ^  Maryland^  4 
WbML  B.  418-420. 
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PSCLARATION  OF  WAR  NOT  MECESSABT  OK  THE 
|»ART  OF  'THB  GOVERNMENT  TO  OIYE  IT  FULL 
BELLIGERENT  POWERS. 

A  state  of  war  may  exist,  arising  in  either  of 
the  modes  above  mentioned,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  either  of  the  hostile  parties. 
Congress  has  the  sole  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  make  that  declaration,  and  to  sanction 
•or  authorize  the  commencement  of  offensive  war. 
If  the  United  States  commence  hostilities  against 
tk  foreign  nation,  such  commencement  is  by  pro- 
clamation, which  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  But  this  is  quite  a  different  case  from  a 
defensive  or  a  civil  war.  The  Constitution  es- 
tablishes the  mode  in  which  this  Government 
shall  commence  wars,  und  what  authority  shall 
ordain,  and  what  declarations  shall  precede;,  any 
act  of  hostility ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  others  should  begin  war 
against  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  war  is 
commenced  against  this  oountiy,  by  aliens  or  by 
citizens,  no  declaration  of  war  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessary.'*'  The  fact  that  war  is  levied 
against  the  United  States,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  call  out  the  army  or  navy  to 
subdue  the  enemy,  whether  fbreign  or  domestic. 
The  chief  object  of  a  declaration  of  war  is  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  neutrals,  in  order  to  fix  their 
rights,  and  liabilities  to  the  hostile  powers,  and 
to  give  to  innocent  parties  reasonable  time  to 
withdraw  their  persons  and  property  from  dan- 
ger. If  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  call 
out  his  forces  to  repel  an  invasion  until  Congress 
should  have*  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  a 
foreign  army  might  march  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  before  such  declaration  could  be  made,  if  it 
should  commence  the  campaign  while  Congress 
was  not  in  session.  Before  a  majority  of  its 
members  could  be  convened,  our  navy  might  be 
swept  from  the  seas.  The  Constitution,  made  as 
it  was  by  men  of  sense,  never  leaves  the  nation 
powerless  for  self-defence.  That,*  instrument^ 
which  eives  the  legislature  authority  to  declare 
war,  whenever  war  is  initiated  by  the  United 
States,  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President, 
as  commander-in-chief,  to  engage  promptly  and 
effectually  in  war ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
the  United  States  a  belligerent  nation,  without 
decku-ation  of  war,  or  any  other  act  of  Congress, 
whenever  he  is  legally  called  upon  to  suppress 
rebellion,  repel  invasion,  or  to  execute  the  laws 
against  armed  and  forcible ,  resistance  thereto. 
The  President  has  his  dut^,  Congress  have  theirs ; 
they  are  separate,  and  m  some  respects  inde- 
pendent Nothing  is  clearer  than  this,  that  when 
such  a  state  of  hostilities  exists  as  justifies  the 
President  in  calling  the  army  into  actual  service, 
without  the  authority  of  Congress,  no  declaration 
of  war  is  requisite,  either  in  form  or  substance, 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  Government,  while  engaged  in  suppressing 
a  rebellion,  is  not  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  hel- 

^  See  optnUm  of  ihe  Bapreme  Oomt  of  the  United  Btatee  oa 
iiU  ittt^eot^  proaoonced  MMolk,  IStt. 


ligerent  againet  rt^eU^  by  reason  of  the  fact  tiial 
no  formal  declaration  of  war  has  been  made 
against  thein,  as  though  they  were  an  alien  ene- 
my— ^nor  by  reason  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
great  civil  war  originated,  so  fiu*  as  we  are  parties 
to  it,  in  an  effort  to  resist  an  armed  attack  of 
the  citizens  upon  the  soldiers  and  the  forts  of 
the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  modem  usage, 
no  formal  declaration  of*  war  to  the  enemy  is  made 
or  deemed  necessary.*  All  that  is  nOw  requisite 
is  for  each  nation  to  make  suitable  declarations 
or  proclamations  to  its  own  citizens,  to  enable 
them  to  govern  themselves  accordingly.  These 
have  been  made  by  the  President. 

HAS     GOVERNMENT     FULL    WAR     POWERS     AGAINST 

REBEL   CITIZENS? 

Some  persons  have  questioned  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  make  and  carry  on  war  against 
citizens  and  subjects  of  this  country.  Conceding 
that  the  President  may  be  authorized  to  call 
into  active  service  the  navy  and  army  **  to  repel 
invasion,  or  suppress  rebellion,"  they  neither  ad- 
mit that  suppressing  rebellion  places  the  country 
in  the  attitude  of  making  war  on  rebeU,  nor  that 
the  commander-in-chief  has  the  constitutional 
right  of  conducting  his  military  operations  as  be 
might  do  if  he  were  actually  at  war  (in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term)  against  an  alien  enemy. 
Misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constttu- 
tion  on  tiiis .subject  has  led  to  confusion  in  the 
views  of  some  members  of  Congress  during  the 
last  session,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  emascu- 
lated the  efforts  of  the  majority  in  dealing  with 
the  questions  of  emancipation,  confiscation,  and 
enemy*s  property. 

Some  have  assumed  that  the  United  States  are 
not  at  war  with  rebels,  and  that  they  have  no 
authority  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  against 
them.  They  admit  that  the  army  has  been 
lawfully  called  into  the  field,  and  may  kill  those 
who  oppose  them ;  they  concede  that  rebels  may 
be  taken  captive,  their  gunboats  may  be  sunk, 
and  their  property  may  be  seized ;  that  martial 
law  may  be  declared  in  rebellious  districts,  and 
its  pains  and  penalties  may  be  enforced;  that 
every  armed  foe  may  be  swept  out  of  the  country 
by  military  power.  Yet  they  entertain  a  vague 
apprehension  that  something  in  the  Constitu- 
tion takes  away  from  these  military  proceedings, 
in  suppressing  rebellion  and  in  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  the  rebels,  the  quality  and  charteter  of 
warfiure.  All  these  men  in  arms  are  not,  they 
fancy,  ''^making  t^ar.'*  When  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  bombarded  Fort  Sumter,  and  cap- 
tured property  exclusively  owned  by  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  denied  that  they  were  ^*  teaging 
war  "  upon  the  Government  When  Mi^  An- 
derson returned  the  enemy's  fire  and  attempted 
to  defend  the  fort  and  the  guns  from  ci^iture,  it 
is  denied  that  the  country  was  *'  waging  war/' 
While  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  had 
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formally  or  informally  conceded  to  the  rebels  the 
character  and  the  rights  usually  allowed  to 
belligerents — ^that  is,  to  persons  making  war  on 
tu — we^  according  to  the  constitutional  scruple 
above  stated,  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  against  them.  It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  know  what,  according  to  the  Con> 
stitution,  the  meaning  of  the  term  *^  levying  war  '* 
really  is ;  and  as  the  military  forces  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  actual  service  to  suppress  rebellion, 
whether  such  military  service  is  making  toar 
upon  its  own  citizens ;  and  if  war  actually  ex- 
ists, whether  there  is  any  thing  *in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  limits  or  controls  the  full  enjoyment 
and  exercise  by  the  Government  of  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent  against  the  belligerent  enemy  ? 


IS   **  8UPPRE88IKO    BBBELLION  *' 


BY  ARMS    MAKIVG 


WAR  ON    THE    CITIZENS  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES, 
IN  THE  SENSE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  ? 

.  To  "repel  invasion"  by  arms,  all  admit,  is 
entering  upon  defensive  war  against  the  invader. 
War  exists  wherever  and  whenever  the  army  or 
navy  is  in  active  service  against  a  public  enemy. 

When  relfels  are  organized  into  armies  in  large 
numbers,  ove^hrow  the  government,  invade  the 
territory  of  States  not  consenting  thereto,  attack, 
and  seize,  and  confiscate  the  property  not  of  the 
Government  only,  but  of  all  persons  who  con- 
tinue loyal,  such  proceedings  constitute  war  in 
all  its  terrors — ^a  war  of  subjugation  and  of  con- 
quest, as  well  as  of  rebellion.  Far  lets  than  these 
operations  constitutes  the  Iwying  of  war^  as 
those  terms  are  explained  in  the  limguage  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  War  is  levied "  on  the  United  States  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the  crime  of  treaeon  is  com- 
mitted, (see  Constitution,  Art  ITL  Sect  8,  CL  8,) 
and  under  that  clause,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  "  war  is  levied  "  when  there  ex- 
ists a  combination  resorting  to  overt  acts  to 
oppose  generally  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  no  armed  force  be  used. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  and 
express.  "  Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  upon  the  United  States,  or  in  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  If,  therefore,  any  per- 
son, or  collection  of  persons,  have  committed  the 
crime  of  treason,  the  Constitution  declares  them 
to  have  levied  war.  As  traitors  they  have  be- 
come belligerent,  or  war-levying  enemies. 

War  may  be  waged  against  the  Government 
or  "by  the  Government;  it  may  be  either  offensive 
or  defensive.  Wherever  war  exists  there  must 
be  two  parties  to  it  If  traitors  (belligerents  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution)  are  one  party,  the 
Government  is  the  other  part^.  If,  when  trea- 
son is  committed,  any  body  is  at  war,  then  it 
follows  that  the  United  States  arc  at  war.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  section  of  this  country  have 
issued  a  manifesto  claiming  independence ;  they 
have  engaged  in  open  war  on  land  and  sea  to 
3iaintain  it ;  they  have  invaded  territory  of  peaco- 
ful  and  loyal  sectioils  of  the  Union ;  they  have 
•ttzed  and  confiscated  ships,  arsenals,  arms,  forts, 


public  and  private  property  of  our  Government 
and  people,  and  have  killed,  captured,  and  im-. 
prisoned  soldiers  and  private  citizens.  Of  the 
million  of  men  in  arms,  are  those  on  one  aide  lew- 
ing  war,  and  are  those  opposed  to  thorn  not  levy- 
ing war  ? 

As  it  takes  two  parties  to  carry  on  war,  either 
party  may  begin  it  That  party  which  begins 
usually  declares  war.  But  when  it  is  actually 
begun,  the  party  attacked  is  as  much  at  war  a.s 
the  party  who  made  the  attack.  The  United 
States  arc  at  war  with  rebels^  in  the  strictly  l^al 
and  constitutional  sense  of  the  term,  and  have 
therefore  all  the  rights  against  them  which  follow 
from  a  state  of  war^  in  addition  to  those  which 
are^derivod  from  the  fact  that  the  rebels  are  also 
subjects. 

EBBELS  KAT  BE  TREATED  AS  BBLLI0BRENT8  AND 

AS  SUBJECTS. 

Wars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  foreign 
and  civil  In  all  civil  wars  the  Government 
claims  tl^e  belligerents,  on  both  sides,  as  subjects^ 
and  has  the  legal  right  to  treat  the  insurgents 
both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents ;  and  they 
therefore  may  exercise  the  full  and  untrammelleil 
powers  of  war  against  their  subjects,  or  thc}* 
may,  in  their  discretion,  relieve  them  from  any 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  either  of 
these  characters.  The  right  of  a  country  to  treat 
its  rebellious  citizens  hotk  as  belligerents  and  as 
subsets  has  long  been  recognized  in  Europe,  aiul 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statas. 
In  the  civil  war  between  St  Domingo  and  France, 
such  rights  weft  exercised,  and  were  recognized 
as  legitimate  in  Bose  v.  ffimely,  4  Cranch,  272. 
So  in  Cherriot  v.  Foussatt^  8  Binney,  252.  In 
Dohrie  v.  Napier,  8  Scott  R.  225,  it  was  held 
that  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  by  the 
Queen  of  that  country,  was  lawful,  and  a  vessel 
was  condemned  as  a  lauiful  prize  for  running  the 
blockade.  The  cases  of  the  Santisima  Trinidad. 
7  Wheat  806,  and  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3 
W.  685,  confirm  this  doctrine.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  defining  treason,  a  traitor  must 
he  a  subject  and  a  belligerent,  and  none  but  a 
belligerent  subject  can  be  a  traitor. 

The  Government  ^have  in  fact  treated  the  in- 
surgents as  belligerents  on  SQYeral  occasions,  with- 
out recognizing  them  in  express  terms  as  such. 
They  have  received  the  capitulation  of  rebels  at 
Hatteras,  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  express  terms, 
and  have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  as  such, 
and  have  blockaded  the  coast  by  military  author- 
ity, and  have  officially  informed  other  nations  of 
such  blockade,  and  of  their  intention  to  make  it 
effective,  under  the  present  law  of  nations.  They 
have  not  exercised  their  undoubted  right  to  re- 
peal the  laws  making  either  of  the  blockaded 
harbors  ports  of  entry.  They  have  relied  solely 
on  their  belligerent  rights,  under  the  law  of 
nations. 

Having  thus  the  full  powers  and  right  of  mak- 
ing and  carrying  on  war  against  the  rebels,  both 
as  subjects  and  as  belligerents,  this  right  frees 
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the  President  and  Gonmss  from  the  difficnities 
irhich  might  ari$e  if  rebels  could  be  treated  only 
as  SUBJECTS,  and  if  tDor  could  not  be  waged  upon 
them.  If  conceding  to  rebels  the  prinleges  of 
belligerents  should  relieve  them  from  some  of  the 
harsher  penalties  of  treas6n,  it  will  subject  them 
to  the  liaoilities  of  the  belligerent  character.  The 
pririleges  and  the  disadvantages  are  correlative, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  may  not  exercise  the  right  of  treating  the 
same  rebels  both  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents. 
The  Constitution  defines  a  rebel  who  conunits 
treason  as  one  who  *Mevies  war*'  on  the  United 
States ;  and  the  Uws  punish  this  highest  of  crimes 
with  death,  thus  expressly  treating  the  same  per- 
son asguijeet  and  oi  belligerent.  Those  who 
save  their  necks  from  the  halter  by  claiming  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  so  to  protect 
themselves  under  the  shield  6f  belligerent  rights, 
must  bear  the  weight  of  that  shieH  '^^^  submit 
to  the  l^U  consequences  of  the  character  they 
claim.  They  cannot  sail  under  two  flags  at  the 
same  time.  But  a  rebel  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
subject  because  he  has  turned  traitor.  The  Con- 
fttitution  expressly  authorizes  Confess  to  pass 
laws  to  punish  traitor — that  is,  belligerent — sub- 
jects ;  and  suppre'^sing  rebellion  by  armed  force 
is  making  war.  Therefore  the  war  powers  of 
Government  give  full  belligerent  rights  against 
rebels  in  arms. 

THE  LAW  or  NATIONS  IS  ABOW  THB  CONSTfrUTION. 

Having  shown  that  the  United  States  being 
actually  engaged  in^  civil  war — ^in  other  words, 
having  become  a  belligerent  pqper,  without  for- 
mal declaration  of  war — it  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain what  some  of  the  rights  of  helligerenU  are, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  law  of  nations  is  above  the  con- 
stitution of  any  government,  and  no  people 
would  be  justified  by  its  peculiar  constitution  in 
violating  the  rights  of  other  niitions.  Thus,  if  it 
had  been  provided  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, or  in  the  present  Constitution,  that  all  citi- 
zens should  have  the  inalienable  right  to  practise 
the  profession  of  piracy  upon  the  ships  and 
property  of  foreign  nations,  or  that  they  should 
be  lawfully  empowered  to  make  incursions  into 
England,  France,  or  other  countries,  and  seize 
by  force  and  bring  home  such  men  and  women 
as  they  should  select,  and,  if  these  privileges 
should  be  put  in  practice,  England  and  France 
would  be  justified  in  treating  us  as  a  nest  of 
pirates,  or  a  band  of  marauders  and  outlaws. 
The  whole  civilized  world  would  turn  against  us, 
and  we  should  justly  be  exterminated.  An  asso- 
ciation or  agreement  on  our  part  to  violate  the 
rights  of  others,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
designated,  whether  it  be  called  a  constitution, 
or  league,  or  conspiracy,  or  a  domestic  institu- 
tion, is  no  justification,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
for  ttlegal  or  immoral  acts. 

HTBBNATIONAL    BELLIGERENT    RIGHTS  ARS  DETER- 
MINED BT  TBB  LAW  or  NATIONS. 

To  determine  what  are  the  rights  of  different 


nations  when  making  war  upon  each  other,  we 
look  only  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  peculiar 
forms  or  rights  of  the  subjects  of  one  of  these 
war-making  parties  under  their  own  government 
give  them  no  rights  over  their  enemy  other  than 
those  which  are  sanctioned  by  international  law. 
In  the  great  tribunal  of  nations,  there  is  a 
**  higher  law"  than  that  which  has  been  fivned 
by  either  one  of  them,  however  sacred  to  each 
its  own  peculiar  laws  and  constitution  of  govern- 
ment may  be. 

But  while  this  supreme  law  is  in  full  force, 
and  is  binding  on  all  countries,  softening  the  as- 
perities of  war,  and  guarding  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals, it  is  not  conceded  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  civil  war  ibr  Uie  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  among  its  own  citizens,  is 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  aa  though  the 
rebels  were  a  foreign  nation,  owing  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  country. 

With  this  caveat,  it  will  be  desirable  to  state 
some  of  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

BELLIGERENT  RIGHT  OF  CONFISCATION  OF  PERSONAL 

ESTATE. 

Either  belligerent  may  eeiu  and^eor^fieeate  all 
the  property  of  the  enemy,  on  land  or  on  the 
eea^  including  real  a$  uell  a$  pereonal  eetate. 

PRIZE  COURTS. 

As  the  property  of  all  nations  has  an  equal 
right  upon  the  l^gh  seas,  (the  highway  of  na- 
tions,) in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  neu- 
trals from  unlawful  interference,  it  is  necessary 
that  ships  and  cai^goes  seized  on  the  ocean  should 
be  brought  before  some  prize  courts  that  it  may 
be  judicially  determined  whether  the  captured 
vessel  and  cai*go  Vere,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ene- 
my*8  property  or  contraband  of  waiP.  The  de- 
cision of  any  prize  court,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  is  conclusive  against  all  the  world. 
Where  personal  property  of  the  enemy  is  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy,  on  land,  in  the  enemy  s 
country,  no  decision  of  any  coqrt  is  necessary 
to  give  a  title  thereto.  Capture  passes  the  title. 
This  is  familiar  law  as  administered  in  tfa* 
courts  of  Europe  and  America.* 

TITLE  BT  CAPTURE. 

Some  persons  have  questioned  whether  title 
passes  in  this  country  by  capture  or  confiscation, 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  limiting  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  all  the  proceedings  under  martial  law, 
such  as  capturing. enemy's  propertv,  imprison- 
ment of  spies  and  traitors,  and  seizures  of  ar- 
ticles contraband,  of  war,  and  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus,  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 

*  Altaa/nder  r.  DuJk^  of  WeUington,  9  Rum.  k  Whtt,  SS. 
Lord  Brougham  mI^  that  military  priM  mU  opoa  tte 
principle*  of  law  ai  priM  at  wa,  thoof h  In  fOMml  im 
pawet  with  refp«ct  to  It    8m  1  Kent'a  Comak  807. 
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law ;  *  diat  priTnte  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  Just  compensation ;  t  that 
unreasonable  searehes  and  seiaures  ahall  not  be 
made ;  { that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
shall  not  be  abridged ;  §  and  that  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed. I 

THISB    PBOTISIOIIS    HOT    APPLICABLI    TO  ▲  STATB 

or  WAB. 

If  these  rules  are  applicable  to  a  state  of  war, 
then  capture  of  property  is  illegal,  and  does  not 
pass  a  title ;  no  aefensive  war  can  be  carried  on  ; 
no  rebellion  can  be  suppressed ;  no  invasion  can 
be  repelled ;  the  army  of  the  United  States,  when 
called  into  the  field,  can  do  no  act  of  hostility. 
Not  a  gun  can  be  fired  eon$tUutionally^  because 
it  might  deprire  a  rebel  foe  of  his  life  without 
dueproeeu  of  lata — firing  a  gun  not  being  deem- 
ed "due  process  of  law." 

Sect  4  of  Art  IV.  says,  that  "  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republicaa  form  of  government,  and  shall  pro- 
tect each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  ap- 
plication of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  Executive, 
when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against 
domestic  violence." 

Art  I.  Sect  8,  gives  Confess  power  to  declare 
war,  raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy;  to  provide  for  calUne  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrection  and  repel  invasion ;  to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
bo  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

If  these  rules  above  cited  have  any  application 
in  a  time  of  war,  the  United  States  cannot  protect 
each  of  the  States  from  invasion  by  citizens  of 
other  States,  nor  against  domestic  violence ;  nor 
«  can  the  army,  or  mUitia^  or  navy  be  used  for  any 
of  the  piu-poses  for  which  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizes or  requires  their  employment  If  all 
men  have  the  right  to  "  keep  and  bear  arms," 
what  right  has  the  army  of  the  Union  to  take 
them  away  from  rebels  ?  If  "  no  one  can  oon- 
stitutionallr  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, without  due  process  of  law,"  by  what 
right  does  Government  seize  and  imprison  trai- 
tors ?  By  what  right  does  the  army  kill  rebels  in 
arms,  or  bum  up  their  military jr stores  ?  If  the 
only  way  of  dealing  constitutionally  with  rebels 
in  arms  is  to  go  to  law  with  them,  the  President 
%  should  conveH  his  army  into  lawyers,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  constables,  and  serve  **  summon- 
ses to  appear  and  answer  to  complaints,"  instead 
of  a  summons  to  surrender.  He  should  send 
"  OREBTiKos"  instead  of  sending  rifle-shot  He 
should  load  his  caissons  with  "  pleas  in  abate- 
ment and  demurrers,"  instead  of  thirtv-two 
pound  shell  and  grape-shot  In  short,  he  should 
levy  writs  of  execution,  instead  of  levying  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Commander-in-Chief  pro- 
poses a  different  application  of  the  due  process 

•  OomtlUitloDal  AmendmeQto,  Art  T.  tibld.  Art  Y. 

Ilbid.  Art  IT.  flbld.  Art  I.  f  IMd.  Art  11. 


of  law.  His  summons  is,  that  rebels  should  lay 
down  their  arms;  his  pleas  are  batteries  and 
gunboats ;  his  arguments  are  hot  shot,  and  al- 
ways "  to  the  point;"  and  when  his  fearful  exe- 
cution is  "  levied  on  the  body,"  all  that  is  left 
will  be  for  the  undertaker. 

TBUB     A|»FLICAnON     OF     THE8K    CONSTITUTIONAL 

OUARANTZKS. 

The  clauses  which  have  been  cited  from  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  intended 
as  declarations  of  the  rights  of  peaceful  and 
loyal  citizens,  and  safeguards  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  civil  tribunals ;  but  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  Government  the 
means  of  defending  itself  against  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies,  to  maintain  its  authority  and 
dignity,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  laws,  that 
it  should  have  unlimited  war  powers;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  authority 
which  provides  Uiose  saf^^uards,  and  guarantees 
those  rights,  also  imposes  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  the  duty  of  so  carrying  on  war  as 
of  necessity  to  supersede  and  hold  in  temporary 
suspense  such  civil  rights  as  may  prove  incon- 
sistent vrith  the  complete  and  effectual  exercise 
of  such  war  powers,  and  of  the  belligerent  rights 
resulting  from  them.  The  rights  of  war  and  the 
rights  of  peace  cannot  coexist  One  must  yield 
to  the  other.  Martial  law  and  civil  law  cannot 
opyate  at  the  same  time  and  place  upon  the 
same  subject-matter.  Hence  the  Constibition  is 
framed  with  full  recognition  of  that  fact ;  it  pro- 
tects the  citizen  in  peace  and  in  war ;  but  his 
rights  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution,  in  time  of 
peace  are  different  from  those  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled in  time  of  war. 


WHBTBBR  BBLLIGBRENTS  SHALL  BE  ALLOWED  CIVIL 
BIGHTS  UNDER  TBS  CONSTITUTION  DEPENDS  UPON 

THE  poucr  or  government. 

I^ons  of  these  rights,  guaranteed  to  peaeefnl 
citizens  hy  the  Constitution,  belong  to  them  after 
they  hate  heeome  belligerents  against  their  own 
government  They  thereby  forfeit  all  protection 
under  that  sacred  charter  which  they  have  thus 
sought  to  overthrow  and  destroy,  dne  party  to 
a  contract  cannot  break  it  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  other  to  perform  it  It  is  true  that  if 
the  Government  elects  to  treat  them  as  subjects 
and  to  hold  them  liable  only  to  penalties  for  vio- 
lating statutes,  it  must  concede  to  them  all  the 
legal  rights  and  privileges  which  other  citizens 
would  have  when  under  similar  accusations ;  and 
Congress  must  be  limited  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  in  legislation  against  them  as 
citizens.  But  the  fiict  that  war  is  waged  by 
these  miscreants  releases  the  Government  from 
all  obligation  to  make  that  concession,  or  to  re- 
spect the  rights  to  life^  liberty,  or  property  of  its 
enemy,  because  the  Constitution  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  prosecute  war  against 
them  in  order  to  suppress  rebellion  and  repel  in« 
vasioiL 
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THB  CONSTITUTIOK  ALLOWS  COHFISCATIOlff. 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  interferes  with  the 
belligerent  right  of  conftscation  of  enemy  pro- 
perty. The  right  to  confiscate  is  derived  from  a 
state  of  war.  It  is  one  of  the  rights  of  war.  It 
originates  in  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  the  means  of  weakening  the  enemy  and 
strengthening  ourselves.  The  right  of  confisca- 
tion belongs  to  the  Government  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  power  and  duty  of  making 
war — offensive  or  defensive.  Every  capture  of 
onemy  ammunition  or  arms  is,  in  substance,  a 
confiscation,  without  its  formalities.  To  deny 
the  right  of  confiscation  is  to  deny  the  right  to 
make  war,  or  to  conquer  an  enemy. 

If  authority  were  needed  to  support  the  right 
of  confiscation,  it  may  be  found  in  3  Dallas,  227 ; 
Vat  lib.  iii.  ch.  8,  sect  188 ;  lib.  iil.  ch.  9,  sect 
101 ;  Smith  v.  Mamfield,  Cranch,  306-7 ;  Coop- 
er V.  Telfair^  4  Dallas ;  Ihown  v.  U,  A,  8  Cranch, 
110,  228,  229. 

The  following  extract  is  firom  1  Kent's  Com., 
p.  69: 

*'  But  however  strong  the  current  of  authority 
in  favor  of  the  modem  and  milder  construction 
of  the  rule  of  national  law  on  this  subject,  the 
point  seems  to  be  no  longer  open  for  discussion 
in  this  country;  and  it  has  become  definitely 
settled  in  favor  of  the  ancient  and  sterner  rule 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Brown  v.  UniUd  States  8  Cranch,  110 ;  i^d. 
228,  229.  *  f 

"  The  effect  of  war  on  British  property  found 
in  the  United  States  on  land,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  was  learnedly  discussed  and 
thoroughly  considered  in  the  case  of  Brown,  and 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Boston 
decided  as  upon  a  settled  rule  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  tne  goods  of  the  enemy  found  in  the 
country,  and  all  vessels  and  cargoes  found  afloat 
iu  our  ports  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
were  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation ;  and  the 
exercise  of  the  right  vested  in  the  discretion  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  nation. 

^*  When  the  case  was  brought  up  on  appeal 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  broad  principle  was  assumed  that  war  gave 
to  the  sovereign  the  full  right  to  take  the  per- 
sons and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy 
wherever  found ;  and  that  the  mitigations  of  this 
rigid  rule,  which  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of 
modem  times  had  introduced  into  practice,  might, 
more  or  less,  afiect  the  exercise  of  the  right,  but 
could  not  impair  the  right  itself. 

"  Commercial  nations  have  always  considera- 
ble property  in  possession  of  their  neighbors ; 
and  when  war  breaks  out,  the  question,  What 
shall  be  done  with  enemy  property  found  in  the 
country  ?  is  one  rather  of  policy  than  of  law,  and 
is  one  properly  addressed  to  ^he  consideration 
of  the  legislature,  and  not  to  the  courts  of  law. 

''  The  strict  right  of  confiscation  of  that  species 

of  property  existed  in  Congress,  and  without  a 

egLslative  act  authorizing  its  confiscation  it  could 

lot  be  Judicially  condemned ;  and  the  act  of  Con- 


gress of  1812  declaring  war  agdnst  Great  Britain 
was  not  such  an  act  Until  some  statute  dbect- 
ly  applying  to  the  subject  be  passed,  the  property 
would  continue  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  might  be  daimed  by  the  British  owner  at 
the  restoratkui  of  peace. 

^*  Though  this  decision  established  the  right 
contrary  to  much  of  modern  authority  and  prac- 
tice, yet  a  great  point  was  gained'  over  the  rigor 
and  violence  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  by  making 
the  exercise  of  the  right  depend  upon  a  special 
act  of  Congress.*' 

From  the  foregoing  authorities,  it  is  erident 
that  the  government  lias  a  right,  as  a  belligerent 
power,  to  capture  or  to  confiscate  any  and  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  enemy ;  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  limits  or  con- 
trols the  exercise  of  that  right ;  and  that  capture 
in  war,  or  confiscation  by  law,  passes  a  complete 
title  to  the  property  taken ;  and  that,  if  judicial 
condemnation  of  enemy  property  be  ^ught,  in 
order  to  pass  the  title  to  it  by  formal  decree  of 
courts,  by  mere  seizure,  and  without  capture, 
the  confiscation  must  have  been  declared  by  act 
of  Congress,  a  mere  declaration  of  war  not  being 
ex  vi  termini  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    The 
army  of  the  Union,  therefore,  have  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  obtain  by  capture  a  legal  title  to  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  enemy  they  get  posses- 
sion of^  whether  it  consist  of  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  slaves,  or  any  other  thing  which  the 
law  treats  as  personal  property.     No  judicial 
process  is  necessary  to  give  the  Govemment  fall 
title  thereto,  and  when  once  captured,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  dispose  of  the  property  as  absolute 
owner  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
title  passed  by  bill  of  sale :  and  Congress  have 
plenary  authority  to  pass  such  confiscation  laws 
against  belligerent  enemies  as  they  deem  for  the 
public  good. 

XXLITART  GOVERNICENT  tTKniR  KARTIAL  LAW. 

In  addition  to  the  right  of  lib^/Ueattng  penonal 
property  of  the  enemy,  a  state  of  war  also  confers 
upon  the  Govemment  other  not  less  important 
belligerent  rights,  and  among  them,  the  right  to 
seize  and  hold  conquered  territory  by  military 
force,  and  of  instituting  and  maintaining  militvy 
government  over  it,  thereby  suspending  in  part, 
or  in  the  whole,  the  ordinary  civil  administration. 
The  exercise  of  this  right  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  California.'*  And 
it  is  founded  upon  well-established  doctrines  of 
the  law  of  nations.  Without  the  right  to  make 
laws  and  administei*  justice  in  conquered  territo- 
ry, the  inhabitants  would  be  plunged  into  anar- 
chy. The  old  Government  being  overthrown, 
and  no  new  one  being  established,  there  would 
be  none  to  whom  allegiance  would  be  due — ^nono 
to  restrain  lawlessness,  none  to  secure  to  any 
persons  any  civil  rights  whatever.  Hence,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  <&se,  the  conqueror  has  pow- 

•  Orcte  T.  irarr<4M,  1«  How.  164-lM. 
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•r  to  establish  a  quasi  military  civil  administra- 
tion of  goverhment  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
nocent^ the  restraint  of  the  wicked,  and  the  se- 
carity  of  that  conquest  for  which  war  has  been 
waged.* 

It  is  under  this  power  of  holding  and  estab- 
lishing  iiilitary  rule  over  conquered  territory, 
that  al.  prpyisiODal  governments  are  instituted 
by  conquerors.  The  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  has  formally  appointed  Andrew  John- 
son Governor  of  Tennessee,  with  all  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  pertaining  to  that  office, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  or  until  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  that  State  shall  organize  a 
civil  government  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  To  legalize  these 
Eowera  and  duties,  it  became  expedient  to  give 
im  a  military  position ;  hence  he  was  nominated 
as  a  Brigadier-General,  and  his  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Stanly  acts  as 
provisional  Military  Governor  of  North-Carolina^ 
under  similar  authority.  All  acts  of  military 
government  which  are  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority,  are  as  l^al  and  constitutional  as  any 
other  military  proceeding.  Hence  any  section 
of  this  country,  which,  having  joined  in  a  general 
rebellion,  shall  have  been  iubdued  and  conquered 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  subjected  to  military  government,  and  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  those  districts  are  subject  to 
martial  law,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Wliatever 
of  their  rights  of  proper^  are  UbI  in  and  by  the 
war,  are  lost  for  ever.  No  citizen,  whether  loyal 
or  rebel,  is  deprived  of  any  right  guaranteed  to 
him  in  the  Constitution  by  reason  of  his  subjec- 
tion to  martial  law^  because  martial  law,  when 
in  force,  is  eoiutitutional  law.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  lawfully  chosen 
Commander-in-Chief,  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  seize  and  hold  the  territory  of  a  belligerent 
enemy,  and  to  govern  it  by  martial  law,  thereby 
superaeding  the  local  Government  of  the  place, 
and  all  rights  which  rebels  might  have  had  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  the^  had  not  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  land  by  making  war  upon 
the  country. 

By  martial  law,  loyal  citizens  may  be  for  a 
time  debarred  from  enjoying  the  rights  they 
would  be  entitied  to  in  time  of  peace.  Individ- 
ual rights  must  always  be  held  subject  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  national  safety. 

In  war,  when  martial  law  m  in  force,  the  laws 
of  war  are  the  laws  which  the  Constitution  ez- 

Sressly  authorizes  and  requires  to  be  enforced, 
'he  Constitution,  when  it  calls  into  action  martial 
law,  for  the  time  changes  civil  rights,  or  rights 
which  the  citizen  would  be  entitied  to  in  peace, 
because  the  rights  of  persons  in  one  of  these 
cases  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  obligations 
of  persons  in  the  other.  Peace  and  war  cannot 
exist  together ;  the  laws  of  peace  and  of  war  can- 

*  Bee  Fl^mina  r.  Page^  9  Row.  61B.  IMttn*doff«^  r. 
irtf66,  SO  Hovr.  17T.  As  to  California,  see  Stat,  at  Large,  Vol. 
Iz.  p.  453.  New  Mexico,  Stot.  at  Large,  ibid.  44«.  HalJeck  on 
iDteraatlonal  Law,  781.  Storr  on  Const.  Sect.  18M.  AnMr. 
Jh§,  C0.  T.  OatUir,  1  Pek  a  0.  B.  542-«. 


not  operate  together ;  the  rights  and  procedures 
of  peaceful  times  are  inoompatible  with  those  of 
war.  It  is  an  obvious  but  pernicious  error  to 
suppose  that  in  a  state  qf  war,  the  rules  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  the  consequent  modification  of  the 
rights,  duties,  and  obIi«itions  of  citizens,  private 
and  public,  are  not  aumorized  strictly  under  the 
Conatitution.  And  among  the  rights  of  martial 
law,  none  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  seizing 
and  establishing  a  military  government  over  ter- 
ritory taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  duty  of 
thus  protecting  such  territory  is  imperative,  sinco 
the  United  States  are  obligated  to  guarantee  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government* 
That  form  of  government  having  been  overthrown 
by  force,  the  country  must  take  such  steps,  mil- 
itary and  civil,  as  may  tend  to  restore  it  to  the 
loyal  citizens  of  that  State,  if  there  be  any ;  and 
if  there  be  no  persohs  who  will  submit  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
their  duty  to  hold  that  State  by  military  power, 
and  under  military  rule,  until  loyal  citizens  shall 
appear  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  entitie  them 
to  receive  back  into  their  own  hands  the  local 
government 

▲  SEVEBB  BULB  OF  BELLIOBBENT  LAW. 

**  Property  of  persons  residing  in  the  enemy*8 
country  is  deemed,  in  law,  hostile,  and  subject 
to  condemnation  without  any  evidence  as  to  the 
opinions  or  predilections  of  the  owner.'*  If  he 
be  the  subject  of  a  neutral,  or  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  States,  and  has  expressed  no  dis- 
loyal sentiments  toward  his  country,  still  his 
residence  in  the  enemy's  country  impresses  upon 
his  property,  engaged  in  commerce  and  found 
upon  the  ocean,  a  hostile  character,  and  subjeets 
it  to  condemnation.  This  familiar  principle  of 
law  is  sanctioned  in  the  highest  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  de- 
cided to  apply  to  cases  of  civil  as  well  as  of  for- 
eign war.t 

Thus  personal  property  of  every  kind,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  contraband,  or  slaves,  may  be 
lawfully  seized,  whether  of  loyal  or^  disloyal 
citizens,  and  is  by  law  presume  hostile,  and  lia- 
ble to  condemnation,  if  captured  within  the  re- 
bellioiu  districts.  This  right  of  seizure  and 
condemnation  is  harsh,  as  all  the  proceedings  of 
war  are  harsh,  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less lawful  It  would  be  harsh  to  kill  in  battle 
a  loyal  citizen  who,  having  been  impressed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  is  made  to  fight  against 
his  country ;  yet  it  is  lawful  to  do  so. 

Against  all  persons  in  arms,  and  against  all 
property  situated  and  seized  in  rebellious  dis- 
tricts, the  laws  of  war  give  the  President  full  bel- 
ligerent rights ;  and  when  the  army  and  navy 
are  once  lawfully  called  out,  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  war-making  power  of  the  President,  otiber 
than  the  law  of  nations,  and  such  rules  as  Coo- 
gress  may  pass  for  their  regulatibn. 

*  Conitltiition,  Art.  IV.  Seet.  4,  CI.  1. 

t  J%4  rmtM,  8  Cranch  Bep. ;  TAe  JToop,  1  Boblnsoa,  196, 
and  caaes  tiiere  cited.  !%•  Amy  Warwick,  opioloa  of  Judge 
Sprague. 
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"The  statute  of  1807,  cbap.  89,"  says  a  learn- 
ed judge,*  "  proTides  that  whenever  it  is  lawful 
for  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection,  he  may  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  for  that  purpose.  The  authori- 
ty to  use  the  army  is  thus  expressly  confirmed, 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  is 
not  prescribed.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  guided  by  the  usages  and  princi- 
ples of  civilized  war." 

As  a  matter  of  expediency.  Congress  may  di- 
rect that  no  property  of  loyal  eituens,  residing 
in  disloyal  States,  should  be  seized  by  military 
force,  without  compensation.  This  is  an  act  of 
grace,  which,  though  not  required  by  the  lawi 
of  war,  may  well  be  granted.  The  Commander^ 
in-Chief  may  also  grant  the  same  indulgence. 
But  the  military  commanders  are  always  at  lib- 
erty to  seize,  in  any  enemy's  country,  whatever 
property  they  deem  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  troops,  or  military  stores,  whether  it  is  the 

Eroperty  of  friend  or  enemy;  it  being  usual, 
owever,  to  pay  for  all  that  is  taken  from  friends. 
These  doctrines  have  been  carried  into  effect  in 
Missouri. 

The  President  having  adopted  the  policy  of 
protecting  loyal  citizens  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  all  seizure  of  their  property,  and  all  inter- 
ference with  them,  have  so  fkr  been,  forborne. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  such  forbear- 
ance is  optional,  not  compulsory.  It  is  done 
from  a  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  be- 
cause law  or  Constitution  render  it  inevitable. 
And  this  forbearance  is  not  likely  to  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  success  of 
the  armies  of  the  Union,  nor  to  despoil  them  of 
the  legitimate  firuits  of  ^ctory  over  rebels. 

CIVIL  RIOBTS  or  LOTAL  CITtZBNS.IK  LOYAL  DIS- 
TRICTS ABB  MODmEP  BT  THB  BZIfiTXNGB  OF 
WAB. 

While  war  is  raging,  many  of  the  rights  held 
sacred  by  the  Constitution — rights  which  cannot 
be  violated  by  any  acts  of  Congress — may  and 
must, be  suspended  and  held  in  abeyance.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  government  might  itself  be 
destroyed ;  the  army  and  navy  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  one  part  of  the  Uonstitution  could 
vuLLirr  the  rest 

1^  freedom  of  speech  cannot  be  suppressed, 
spies  cannot  be  caught,  imprisoned,  and  hung. 

U  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  interfered 
with,  all  our  military  plans  may  be  betrayed  to 
the  enemy. 

If  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  life  without 
trial  by  jury,  a  soldier  cannot  slay  the  enemy  in 
battle. 

K  enemy^s  property  cannot  be  taken  without 
'*  due  process  of  law,"  how  can  the  soldier  dis- 
arm his  foe  and  seize  his  weapons  ? 

If  no  person  can  be  arrested,  sentenced,  and 
shot,  without  trial  hy  jury  in  the  county  or 
Stale  where  his  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 

*  Jadge  Bpniffiw. 


committed,  how  can  a  deeerter  he  Aot^  or  b  $py 
be  hung,  or  an  enemy  he  taken  prisomer  9 

It  has  been  said  that  ^^  amidst  arme  the  laws 
are  silenV*  It  would  be  more  jost  to  say,  that 
while  war  rages,  the  rights,  which  in  peace  an 
sacred,  must  and  do  give  way  to  the  higher  i^t 
— the  right  o{  public  safety — the  right  whidi  the 
coTTNTRT,  the  ufholo  oountry^  ^im^  to  be  pro- 
tected fh>m  its  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign — 
from  spies,  from  conspirators,  and  fr«ra  traitors.* 
The  sovereign  and  almoat  dictatorial  powers — 
existing  only  in  actual  war;  en<Hng  when  war 
ends — ^to  be  used  in  self-defence,  and  ta  be  laid 
down  when  the  occasion  has  passed,  are,  while 
they  last,  as  lawful,  as  constitutional,  as  eaered, 
as  the  adiministration  of  justice  by  jadici^  courts 
in  times  of  peaca  They  may  be  dangcroos; 
war  itself  is  dangerous ;  but  danger  does  not 
make  them  uneonstitutionaL  If  the  Oonunander- 
in-Chief  orders  the  army  to  seize  the  anns  and 
ammunition  of  the  enemy ;  to  capture  theb  per- 
sons ;  to  shell  out  their  batteries ;  to  hang  spies 
or  shoot  deserters ;  to  destroy  the  armed  enemy 
in  open  battle ;  to  send  traitors  to  forts  and  pris- 
ons ;  to  Bt(^  the  press  from  aiding  and  comfort- 
ing the  enemy  by  betraying  our  military  plans ; 
to  arrest  within  our  lines,  at  wherever  they  can 
be  seized,  persons  against  whom  there  is  reason- 
able evidence  of  their  having  aided  ot  abetted 
the  rebels,  or  of  intending  so  to  do—the  preten- 
sion that  in  so  doing  he  is  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  only  erroneous,  but  it  is  a  plea  in  be- 
half of  treason.  To  set  up  the  rules  of  civil 
administration  as  overriding  and  contrt^ng  the 
laws  of  war,  is  to  aid  and  abet  the  enemy.  It 
falsifies  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
which  not  only  gives  the  power,  but  makes  it 
the  plain  duty  of  the  President^  to  go  to  war  with 
the  enemy  of  his  country*  And  tlM  restraints  to 
which  he  is  subject  when  in  ioar,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  municipal  n^iulationsi,  which  can 
be  administered  only  in  peace,  but  in  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations  regulating  the  conduct  of 
war. 

BBLLIOEREKT  BIGHT  TO  COXnSCATE  KNXMT'b  BBAL 

B8TATB. 

The  helligerent  right  of  the  Government  to 
confiscate  enemy* s  real  estate,  ntuated  in  this 
country,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question.  The 
title  to  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  resl  estate 
in  each  of  the  original  States  of  the  Union,  rests 
upon  the  validity  of  confiscation  acts,  passed  by 
our  ancestors  against  loyal  adherents  to  the 
crown.  Probably  none  of  these  States  failed  to 
pass  and  apply  these  laws.  Bnglish  and  Ameri- 
can acts  of  confiscation  were  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  both  countries,  and  their  operation  mod- 
ified by  treaties ;  their  validity  never  wsedemed. 
The  only  authority  which  either  of  the  States  t>r 
colonies  ever  had  for  passing  such*  laws  was 

*  "  Among  abioltito  iDternatlQittl  rights,  ocm  of  the  iMii  a^ 
•ential  and  iaaportant,  and  thai  whioh  lies  at  the  root  of  all  tkt 
rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preservatloo.  It  Is  not  ool/  a  t^^  ia 
respect  to  other  States,  bat  It  is  a  duty  in  reepaot  lo  its  own 
members,  and  the  most  solemn  and  Importanl  Whldi  a 
owes  to  them.**— Wheaum,  p.  115k  H^ 
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deriyed  from  the  fact  that  they  were  helliffer^ 
ents. 

It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  qaestton  as  to  the 
belligerent  right  to  confiscate  enemy's  real  estate 
situated  in  the  United  States,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  question  whether  in  conquering  a 
foreign  country  it  will  be  lawful  to  confiscate  the 
pri?ate  real  estate  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  unttstial,  in  case  of  a  conquest  of  a  foreign 
country,  for  the  conqueror  to  do  more  than  to 
displace  its  sovereign, .  and  assume  dominion 
oyer  the  country.  On  a  mere  change  of  «O0- 
ereignty  of  the  country,  it  would  be  harsh  and 
seyere  to  confiscate  the  private  property  and  an- 
nul the  private  rights  of  citizens  generally.  And 
mere  conquest  of  a  country  does  not  of  itu^f 
operate  as  confiscation  of  enemy's  property;  nor 
does  the  cession  of  a  country  by  one  nation  to 
another  destroy  private  rights  of  property,  or 
operate  as  confiscation  of  personal  or  real  estate.* 
So  it  was  held  by  the  JSupreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  transfer  by  treaty  of  Florida  tathe  United 
States;  but  it  was  specially  provided  in  that 
treaty  that  private  property  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  The  forbMranoe  of  a  oonqueror  from 
confiscating  the  entire  property  of  a  ooaquered 
people  is  usually  founded  in  good  policy,  as  well 
as  in  humanity.  The  object  of  foraign  conquest 
is  ta  acquire  a  permanent  addition  to  tl^e  power 
and  territory  of  the  conqueror.  This  object 
would  be  defeated  by  stripping  his  •  subjects  of 
every  thing.  The  case  is  very  different  where 
confiscation  wilF  only  break  up  a  nest  of  traitors, 
and  drive  them  away  from  a  country  they  have 
betrayed. 

Suppose  that  certain  Englishmen  owned  laige 
tracts  of  real  estate  in  either  of  the  United  States 
or  territories  thereof  and  war  should  break  out ; 
would  any  one  doubt  the  right  of  Congress  to 
pass  a. law  confiscating. such  estate? 

The  laws  of  nations  allow  either  belligerent  to 
sdze  and  appropriate  whatever  property  of  the 
enemy  it  can  gain  possession  of;  and,  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  property  which  government  could 
safely  permit  to  be  owned  or  occupied  b^  an 
alien  enemy,  real  estate  within  its  own  dominion 
would  be  the  last 

No  distinction  can  be  properly  or  legally  made 
between  the  different  kinds  of  enemy  property, 
whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  so  far  as  regards 
their  liability  to  confiscation  by  the  war  power. 
Lands,  money,  slaves,  debts,  may  and  have  been 
subject  to  this  liability.  The  methods  of  appro- 
priating and  holding  them  are  different — the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  And,  considering  the  founda- 
tion of  the  right,  the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be 
exercised,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  it,  there 
is  nothing  in. law,  or  in  reason,  which  would  in- 
dicate why  one  caa  and  the  other  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  the  enemy. 

In  Btovon  v.  United  States^  8  Cranch,  p.  123, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say : 

'*Kespecting  the  power  of  Government,  no 
doubt  is  entertained.    That  war  gives  to  the  sov- 

t^»4Ud  Stui4t  T.  t/iMf»  JHckm9n4t  T  Ftten,  61. 


ereign  the  full  right  to  take  the  persons  and  oon« 
fiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy,  wherever 
found,  is  conceded.  The  mitigations  of  this  rule, 
which  the  humane  and  wise  policy  of  modem 
times  has  introduced  into  practice,  will  more  or 
less  affbct  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  cannot 
impair  the  right  itself-^that  remains  undimin- 
ished ;  and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall 
choose  to  bring  it  into  operation,  the  judicial  de- 
partment must  give  effect  to  its  will'* 

"It  may  be  considered,"  they  say,  "as  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  jtu  hellif 
that  war  gives  the  right  to  confiscate,"  etc. 

Chancellor  Kent  says : 

"  When  war  is  duly  declared,  it  is  not  merely 
a  war  between  this  and  the  adverse  government 
in  their  political  characters.  £yery  man  is,  in 
judgment  of  law,  a  party  to  the  acts  of  his  own 
goverament,  and  a  war  between  the  government 
of  two  nations  is  a  war  between  all  &e  individ- 
uals of  the  one  and  all  the  other  individuals  of 
which  the  other  nation  is  composed.  Govern- 
ment is  the  representative  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  acts  for  the  whole  society.  This  is  the 
theory  of  all  govemments,*and  the  best  lifters 
on  the  law  of  nations  concur  in  the.  doctrine,  that 
-when  the  sovereign  of  a  State  declares  war 
against  another  sovereign,  it  implies  that  the 
whole  nation  declares  war,  and  that  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  one  are  enemies  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  other." 

"  Very  important  consequences  concerning  the 
obligations  of  subjects  are  deducible  from  this 
principle.  When  hostilities  have  commenced, 
the  first  objects  that  presei^  themselves  for  de- 
tention and  capture  are  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  enemy  found  within  the  territory  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war.  According  to  strict  author- 
ity, a  State  has  a  right  to  deal  as  an  enemy  with 
persons  and  property  so  found  within  its  power, 
and  to  confiscate  the  property  and  detain  the 
persons  as  prisoners  of  war."* 

We  thus  see,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  by 
the  practice  of  our  own  States,  by  the  dedsions 
of  courts*  by  the  highest  authority  of  legal 
writers,  and  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
confiscation  of  enemy  real  estate  of  w:hich  we 
may  eain  possession.  And  the  legal  presump- 
tion mat  real  estate  situated  in  rebellious  dis- 
tricts is  enemy  property,  would  seem  to  be  as 
well  founded  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty.! 

It  is  ibr.  the  Government  to  decide  how.  it  shaU 
use  its  belligerent  right  of  confiscatipn..  The 
number  of  slaveholders  in  the  rebellious  States, 
who  are  the  principal  land-owners  in  that  region, 
and  who  are  the  chief  authors  and  supporters  of 
this  rebellion,  constitute,  all  told,  less  than  one 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  less  than  one  ^fiftieth 
part  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  their  own  districts,  be- 

*  1  Kent*!  Com.,  p.  65.  Beo  alio  OroUcu,  B.  JII.  ch.  8.  leet. 
• ;  eh.  4.  Mot.  8.  BurUunaqoi,  Plut  IV.  ch.  4,  Md  M.  VAltel, 
B.  IIL  eh.  6,  sect  70. 

t  See  preoeding  page. 
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ing^  fiir  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  than  the  old  torie$  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  were  to  the  colonists.^* 

CHAPTER   IIL 

WAB   POWER    OF    THE     PRESIDENT  TO    EMANCIPATE 

SLAVES. 

The  power  of  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  when  in  actual  service,  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  of  any  hellieerent  section  of  the  countryf 
if  such  a  measure  oecomes  necessary  to  save  the 
Government  from  destruction,  is  not,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, denied  by  any  respectable  authority.! 

WHY  THE  POWER  EXISTS. 

The  liberation  of  slaves  is  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  embarrassing  or  weakening  the  enemy, 
or  of  strengthening  the  military  power  of  our 
army.  If  slaves  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war, 
on  the  ground  that  they  may  be  used  by  their 
masters  to  aid  in  prosecuting  war,  as  employes 
upon  military  works,  or  as  laborers,  furnishing 
by  their  industry  the  means  of  carrying  on  hos- 
tilities ;  or  if  they  be  Veated  as,  in  law,  belliger- 
ents, following  the  legal  condition  of  their  own- 
ers ;  or  if  they  be  deemed  loyal  subjects,  having 
a  just  claim  upon  the  Government  to  be  released 
from  their  obligations  to  give  aid  and  service  to 
disloyal  and  belligerent  masters,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  free  to  perform  their  higher  duty  of 
allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  United  States ;  or  if 
they  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
liable  to  do  military  duty ;  or  if  they  be  made 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  soldiers ;  or  if 
the  authority  of  the  masters  over  their  slaves  is 
the  means  of  aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy, 
or  of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
Government,  or  depriving  it  of  such  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
slaves  would  and  could  afford,  if  released  from 
the  control  of  the  enemy ;  or  if  releasing  the 
slaves  would  embarrass  tne  enemy,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  collect  and  maintain 
large  armies  ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  taking 
away  of  these  slaves  from  the  **  aid  and  service 
of  the  enemy,  and  putting  them  to  the  aid  and 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  justifiable  as  an 
act  of  war.  The  ordinary  way  of  depriving  the 
enemy  of  slaves  is  by  declaring  emancipation. 

THE  PRESIDEKT  IS  THE  SOLE  JUDGE. 

'*It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President  to 
judge  when  the  exigency  arises  in  which  he  has 
authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  call  foHh 
the  militia,  and  his  decision  is  conclusive  on  all 
other  persons. '*t 

The  Constitution  confers  on  the  Executive, 

*  In  cor*~aaUon  of  theie  rlewi  of  the  War  Powers  of  Cod- 
Kress,  see  me  chapter  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  President,  and 
Norn  thereon. 

t  It  has  been  shown  In  a  pireTloa»  chapter  that  the  €k}Tem- 
ment  has  a  right  to  treat  rtbtl*  cither  as  b^Hffersnt$  or  as 
sufcjects,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  severities  of  International 
belligerent  law. 

t  Sach  is  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Taney;  In  dellrerlng 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  In  Martin  v.  Mott^  ll 
Wheatott,  19. 


when  in  actual  war,  full  belligereot  powers.  The 
emancipation  of  enemy*s  slaves  is  a  belligerent 
right  It  belonm  exclusively  to  the  President,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  judge  whether  he  shall 
exercise  his  belligerent  right  to  emancipate  slaves 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  in  rebel- 
lion. If  exercised  in  fact^  and  while  the  war 
lasts,  his  act  of  emancipation  is  conclusive  and 
binding  for  ever  on  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  on  all  persons  wkuitsoever. 

POWERS  OP  THE   PRESIDENT  NOT  INCONSISTENT  WITH 
POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  EMANCIPATE  SLAVES. 

The  right  of  the  Executive  to  strike  this  blow 
against  his  enemy  does  not  deprive  Congress  of 
the  concurrent  right  or  duty  to  emancimtte  ene- 
my's slaves,  if  in  their  judgment  a  civil  act  for 
that  purpose  is  required  by  public  welfare  and 
common  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
giving  effect  to  such  war  measures  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  adopt 

The  military  authority  of  the  President  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  peace  or  war  powers  of 
Congress ;  but  both  coexist,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  same  subject  Thus,  when  the 
army  captures  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  the  legisla- 
ture may  pass  laws  relating  to  the  captures.  So 
may  Congress  destroy  slavery  by  abolishing  the 
laws  which  sustain  it^  while  the  commander  of 
the  arm^  may  destroy  it  by  captures  of  slaveS) 
by  proclamation,  or  by  other  means. 

IS  LIBERATION   OF  £NEMT*S  SLAVEj^  A  BELUOERENT 

RIGHT? 

This  is  the  chief  inquiry  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  To  answer  it  we  must*appeal  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  learn  whether  there  is  any 
commanding  authority  which  forbids  the  use  of 
an  engine  so  powerful  and  so  formidable— an 
engine  which  may  grind  to  powder  the  disloyalty 
of  rebels  in  arms,  while  it  clears  the  avenue  to 
freedom  for  four  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
only  the  law  of  nations  that  can  decide  this  ques- 
tion, because  the  Constitution,  having  given 
authority  to  Government  to  make  war,  has  placed 
no  limi<  whatever  to  the  war  powers.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  legal  control  over  the  war  powers 
except  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  moral  control 
except  the  usage  of  modern  civilized  belliger- 
ents. 

THE    LAW  OF    NATIONS    SANCTIONS    BMANCIPATtON 

OF  enemy's  slaves. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  and 
with  the  practice  of  civilized  belligerents  in  mod- 
ern times,  to  liberate  enemy's  slaves  in  times  of 
war  by  military  power.  In  the  Revolutionary 
War,  England  exercised  that  unquestioned  right 
by  not  less  than  three  of  her  military  command- 
ers—  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lord  Dunmore,  and 
Lord  Comwallis.  That  General  Washington  re- 
cognized and  feared  Lord  Dunmore's  appeal  to 
the  slaves,  is  shown  by  his  letter  on  that  subject 

"  His  strength,"  said  Washington,  "  will  in- 
crease as  a  snow-ball  by  rolling  faster  and  faster, 
if  some  expedient  cannot  be  hit  upon  to  convince 
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the  slaves  and  servants  of  the  impotency  of  his 
designs.*' 

The  right  to  call  the  slaves  of  colonists  to  the 
aid  of  the  British  arms  was  expressly  admitted 
by  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Gbrdon.  In 
writing  of  the  injury  done  to  his  estates  by 
Comwallis,  he  uses  the  following  language : 

*'He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  and  to- 
bacco ;  he  burned  all  my  bams,  containing  the 
same  articles  of  last  year.  Having  first  taken 
what  corn  he  wanted,  he  used,  om  W€U  to  he  ex- 
pected^ all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off 
all  the  horses  capable  of  service.  Me  carried  off 
alto  about  thirty  elatee.  Had  thi9  been  to  gite 
ihemfreedomy  he  tootUd  have  done  right,  .  .  . 
From  an  estimate  made  at  the  time,  on  the  best 
information  I  could  collect,  I  suppose  the  State 
of  Virginia  lost  under  Lord  Gornwallis's  hands, 
that  year,  about  thirty  thousand  slaves." 

Great  Britain,  for  the  second  time,  used  the 
•  same  right  against  us  in  the  war  of  1812.  Her 
naval  and  military  commanders  invited  the  slaves, 
by  public  proclamations,  to  repair  to  their  stand- 
ard, promising  them  freedom.*  The  slaves  who 
went  over  to  them  were  liberated,  and  were 
carried  away  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  away.  England 
preferred  to  become  liable  for  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  rather  than  to  break  faith  with  tne  fugi* 
tives.  Indemnity  for  this  violation  of  contract 
was  demanded  and  refused.  The  question  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, as  arbitrator,  who  decided  that  indemnity 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  not  because  she 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  emancipating 
slaves,  but  because  she  had  broken  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

In  the  arguments  submitted  to  the  referee,  the 
British  Government  broadly  asserted  the  belliger- 
ent right  of  liberating  enemy's  slaves,  even  if 
they  were  treated  as  private  property.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  was  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then, 
in  1820,  Secretary  of  State,  to  deny  that  right, 
and  to  present  reasons  for  that  denial.  But  that 
in  this  instance  he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  and  cabinet,  and 
against  his  own  opinions  on  the  law  of  nations, 
is  shown  by  his  subsequent  statement  in  Con- 
gress to  that  effectf  The  question  of  interna- 
tional law  was  left  undecided  by  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  assertion  of  England,  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  belligerent  rights  to  liberate 
enemy's  slaves — aright  which  had  previously 
been  enforced  by  her  against  the  colonies,  and  by 
France  against  her,  and  again  by  her  against  the 
United  States — ^was  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  a 
reiterated  and  authentic  re&fflrmance  of  the  well- 
settled  doctrine. 

*  Tor  Admiral  Cochrane^s  Proclamation,  Instigating  the 
alavet  to  desert  their  masters,  see  mitt*»  Bigitt^^  toL  vL  p. 

S43. 

t  "  It  was  utterly  against  my  Jadgment  and  wishes ;  bat  I 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  prepared  the  requisite  despatches.** 
Bee  Oongrtuii^fMi  Olobt^  XXVIl.  Cong.  2d.  sees.  1841>S ;  toL 
U.p.421 


In  speeches  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1836,  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  1841,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  of  April,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  ex* 
plained  and  asserted,  in  the  amplest  terms,  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  the  authority  of  the 
President,  to  free  enemies'  slaves,  as  a  legitimate 
act  of  war.*  Thus  leading  statesmen  of  England 
and  America  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
emancipation  is  a  belligerent  right 

St  Domingo,  in  1T93,  contained  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  negroes,  with  many  mu- 
lattoes  and  whites,  and 'was  held  as  a  province  of 
France.  Intestine  commotions  had  raged  for 
nearly  three  years  between  the  whites  and  mu- 
lattoes,  in  which  the  negroes  had  remained  neu- 
tral. The  Spaniards,  having  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  slaves  who  had  revolted  in  1791,  invad- 
ed the  island,  and  occupied  several  important 
military  points.  England,  also,  was  making  a 
treaty  with  the  planters  to  invade  the  country ; 
and  thus  the  possession  seemed  about  to  be 
wrested  from  France  by  the  efforts  of  one  or  the 
other  of  its  two  bitterest  foes.  One  thousand 
French  soldiers,  a  few  mulattoes  and  loyal  slave- 
holders, were  all  the  force  which  could  be  mus- 
tered in  favor  of  the  government,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  precious  island,  situated  so  far  away 
from  France. 

Sonthonax  and  Polverel,  the  French  commis- 
sioners, on  the  twenty- ninth  of  August,  1793, 
issued  a  proclamation,  under  martial  law,  where- 
in thev  declared  all  the  slaves  free,  and  thereby 
brought  them  over  en  masee  to  the  support  of 
the  government  The  English  troops  landed 
three  weeks  afterward,  and  were  repulsed  prin- 
cipally by  the  slave  array. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1794,  the  National 
Convention  of  Franco  confirmed  the  act  of  the 
commissioners,  and  also  abolished  slavery  in  the 
other  French  colonies. 

In  June,  1794,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  a  col-' 
ored  man,  admitted  by  military  critics  to  be  one 
of  the  great  generals  of  modem  times,  having 
until  then  fought  in  favor  of  Spain,  brought  his 
army  of  five  thousand  colored  troops  to  the  aid 
of  France,  forced  entrance  into  the  chief  city  of 
the  island^,  in  which  the  French  troops  were  be- 
leaguered, relieved  his  allies,  and  offered  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  service  of  that  government, 
which  had  guaranteed  to  them  their  freedom. 
From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  the  war  chaneed. 
The  English  were  expelled  from  the  island  in 
1798 ;  the  Spaniards  also  gave  it  up;  and  In  1801 
Toussaint  proclaimed  the  republic  m  the  Spanish 
portion  of  the  island,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  1795 ;  thus  extending  the 
practical  operation  of  the  decree  of  emancipation 
over  the  whole  island,  and  liberating  one  hundred 
thousand  more  persons  who  had  been  slaves  of 
Spaniards. 

The  island  was  put  under  martial  law;  the 
planters  were  recalled  by  Toussaint,  and  permit- 
ted  to  hire  their  former  slaves ;  and  his  govern* 

^  For  extracta  from  these  speeches,  toe  jiot<«0. 
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ment  was  enforced  by  military  power ;  and  from 
that  time  until  1802,  the  progress  of  the  people 
in  commerce,  industry,  and  general  prospenty 
was  rapid  and  satisfactory.  But  in  1803  the  in- 
fluence of  emigrant  planters,  and  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  a  Creole  of  Martinique,  induced  Napo- 
leon to  send  a  laiige  army  to  the  isknd,  to  rees- 
tablish the  slaye-trade  and  slarery  in  all  the 
other  islands  except  St  Domingo,  with  the  de- 
sign of  restoring  slavery  there,  after  he  should 
have  conquered  it  But  war,  sickness,  and  dis- 
asters broke  up  his  forces,  and  the  treacherous 
Frenchmen  met  the  due  reward  of  their  perfidy, 
and  were,  in  1804,  totally  driven  fh>m  the  island. 
The  independence  of  St  Domingo  was  actually 
established  in  1804.  The  independence  of  Hayti 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States  in  1862. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  is  lAown  that  France 
recognizes  the  right,  under  martial  law,  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves  of  an  enemy — ^having  asserted 
and  exerdsed  that  right  in  the  case  of  St  Domin- 
go.* And  the  slaves  thus  liberated  have  re- 
tained their  liberty,  and  compose,  at  this  day, 
the  principal  population  of  a  government  who 
have  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

In  Columbia  slavery  was  abolished,  first  by 
the  Spanish  General  Morillo,  and  secondly  by 
the  American  General  Bolivar.  "  It  was  abol- 
ished," says  John  Quinc^  Adams,  "  by  virtue 
of  a  military  command  given  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  its  abolition  continues  to  this  day.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  not  by 
the  municipal  enactments ;  the  power  was  exer- 
cised by  military  commanders,  under  instruc- 
tions, of  course,  firom  their  respective  govern- 
ments." 

AUTHOBITT  AKD  USAQB  CONFIRM  THE  BIGHT. 

^  It  may  happen,  that  when  belligerents  on  both 
sides  hold  slaves,  neither  will  deem  it  expedient^ 
through  fear  of  retaliation,  to  liberate  the  slaves 
of  his  adversary ;  but  considerations  of  policy,  do 
not  affect  questions  of  interoational  rights ;.  and 
forbearance  to  exercise  a  power  does  not  prove 
its  non-existence.  While  no  authority  among 
eminent  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  has.  been 
found  to  deny  the  right  of  emandpation,  :the 
fact  that  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  South* 
American  republics  have  actually  fireed  the  slaves 
of  their  enemies,  oooolusively  shows  that  the 
law  and  practice  of  modem  dvilized  nations  sanc- 
tion that  right 

HOW  tXR  THE  GOVERKMEMT  OF  THE  I7NITED 
STATES,  UNDER  FORMER  ADMINISTRATIONS,  HAVE 
SANCTIONED  THE  BELLIOEREKT  BIQHT  OF  EMAN- 
CIPATING SLAVES  OF  L07AL  AND  OF  DISLOYAL 
CITIZENS. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
1814,  recognized  the  right  of  their  military  offi- 
cers, ia  time  of  war;  to  appropriate  to  public  use 

*  For  the  decree  of  the  French  Assembly,  tee  Ohoim  d*  Bap- 
pori^-^OpUU^nt  tit  JHto&tirt  pronomei§  d  la  THbun*  Jfa^ 
UomUs  d£puU  1789.  P»ris,  1821,  t.  xW.  p.  425.— See  Abe- 
lUion  d^IhelavagB,  {Colonic  Francai9f.)  par  Aw/u^tin 
OmMh.    Ptfla,1861.   Vdl.  pp.  1116, etc. 


the  slaves  of  loydl  citizens  without  compensation 
therefor ;  also^  in  1886,  the  right  to  rewimi  slaves 
who  have  performed  public  service,  by  giving 
freedom  to  them  and  to  their  families ;  also,  in 
1888,  the  principle  that  slaves  of  loyal  dtisens, 
captured  in  war,  should  be  emancipated,  and  not 
returned  to  their  masters ;  and  Uiat  slaves  escap- 
ing to  the  army  of  the  United  States  should  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  as  property 
of  their  masters.  These  propositions  are  sup- 
ported by  the  cases  of  General  Jackson,  Oenen) 
Jes^up,  General  Taylor,  and  General  Gaine& 

*^In  December,  1814,*'  says  a  distinguished 
ifriter  and  speaker,  *^  Ctoneral  Jac^cson  impressed 
a  lai^ge  number  of  slaves  at  and  near  New-Or- 
leans, and  set  them  at  work  erecting  defeoees, 
behind  which  his  troops  won  such  glory  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  1816.  The  masters  remon- 
strated. Jackson  disregarded  tfa^r  remon- 
strances, and  kept  the  slaves  at  woric  witil  many 
of  them  were  killed  by  the  enemy's  shot ;  yet 
his  action  was  approved  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  • 
Cabinet,  and  by  the  Congress,  which  has  ever 
refused  to  pay  the  masters  for  their  losses.  In 
this  case,  the  masters  were  professedly  friends 
to  the  government ;  and  yet  our  Presidents,  and 
cabinete,  and  generals  have  not  hesitated  to 
emancipate  their  slaves  whenever,  m  time  of  war, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  tiie 
country  to  do  so.  This  was  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  war  power  to  which  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ferred, and  for  which  he  had  the  most  abundant 
authority.*' 
^  *^  In  1886  General  Jessup  engaged  several  fu- 
gitive slaves  to  act  as  euides  and  spies,  agreeing, 
if  they  would  serve  tne  eovemment  fritlidfoUy, 
to.  secure  to  them  the  freedom  of  themselves  and 
families.  They  fulfilled  their  engagement  in 
good  faith.  The  General  gave  them  their  free- 
dom, and  sent  them  to  the  West  Mr.  Van 
Baren's  administratioQ  sanctioned  the  contract, 
and  Mr.  Tyler*s  administration  approved  the 
proceeding  of  the  General  in  settii^  the  sfaives 
and  their  fiunilies  f^ree." 

The  writer  above  quoted  s^rs : 

'*  Louis,  the  sfatve  of  a  man  named  Padieeo, 
betrayed  Major  Dade'<s  battalion  in  18861,  and 
when  he  had  witnessed  their  massacre,  he  joined 
the  enemy.  Two  years  subsequently  be  was 
captured.  Pacheoo  claimed  him;  Genend  Jes- 
sup said  if  he  had  time,  he  would  fry  him  before 
a  court-martial  aikd  hang  him,  but  would  not  dh»- 
liver  him  to  any  man.  He,  however,  sent  him 
West,  and  the  fugitive  slave  became  a  free  man. 
General  Jessup  reported  his  action  io  the  War 
Department,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  Presidenti 
with  his  Cabinet,  approved  it  Padieco  then 
appealed  to  Congas,  asking  that  body  to  pay 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  slave.  The  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  the  bill,  which 
was  r^Qcted.  All  concurred,  in  the  opinion  Ihat 
General  Jessup  did  right  in  emancipaticig  the 
slave,  instead  of  returning  him  to  his  master. 

**In  1888  General  Taylor  captured  a  number 
of  negroes,  said  to  be  fugitive  slaves.  Citizens 
of  Floria,  learning  what  nad  been  done,  imme^ 
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diatelj  gathered  around  his  camp,  intending  to 
secure  the  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  them. 
General  Taylor  told  them  that  he  had  no  prison- 
ers but  *pnsoner8  of  war.'  The  claimants  then 
desired  to  look  at  them,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  was  holding  their  slaves  as  prisoners. 
The  veteran  warrior  replied  that  no  man  should 
examine  his  prisoners  for  such  a  purpose ;  and 
he  ordered  them  to  depart  This  action,  being 
reported  to  the  War  Department^  was  approved 
by  the  Executive.  The  slaves,  however,  were 
sent  West,  and  set  free. 

'*  In  1838  many  fugitive  slaves  and  Indians, 
captured  in  Florida,  had  been  ordered  to  be  sent 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Some  of  them-  were 
claimed  at  New*()rleans  by  their  owners,  under 
legal  t)roces8.  General  Gaines,  commander  of 
the  military  t^strict,  refused  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  sheriffi  and  appeared  in  court  and  stated 
his  own  defence. 

**  His  grounds  of  defence  were,  *  that  these 
•  men,  women,  and  children  were  captured  in  war, 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war ;  that,  as  command- 
er of  that  military  department,  he  held  them 
subject  only  to  the  order  of  the  national  £xecu^ 
tive ;  that  he  could  recognize  no  other  power  in 
time  of  war,  or  by  the  laws  of  war,  as  authorized 
to  take  prisoners  from  his  possession.  He  as- 
serted that  in  time  of  war  all  slaves  were  belliger- 
ents as  much  as  their  masters.  The  slave  men 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  supply  provisions.  The 
women  cook  the  food  and  nurse  the  sick,  and 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  often 
more  than  the  same  number  of  males.  The 
slave  children  equally  contribute  whatever  they 
are  able  to  the  support  of  the  war.  The  militaiy 
officer,  he  said,  can  enter  into  no  judicial  examin- 
ation of  the  claim  of  one  man  to  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  another,  as  property ;  nor  could  he,  a& 
a  military  officer,  know  what  the  laws  of  Florida 
were  while  engaged  in  maintaining  the  Federal 
Government  by  force  of  arms.  In  such  case  he 
could  only  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  war,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  any  State,  they 
must  yield  to  the  safety  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment He  sent  the  slaves  West,  and  they  be- 
came free.*  "* 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1886,  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  joint 
resolution  for  dutributir^  rations  to  the  dh- 
tressed  fugitives  from  Indian  hostilities  in  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  John  Quincy 
Adams  expressed  the  following  opinions : 

**  Sir,  in  the  authority  given  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  declare 
war,  all  the  powers  incidental  to  war  are,  by 
necessary  implication,  conferred  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Now  the  powers 
incidental  to  war  are  derived,  not  from  their  in- 
ternal municipal  source,  hit  from  the  law$  and 
usages  of  nations, 

**  There  are,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  au- 
thority of  Congreee  and  of  the  Executive,  two 

*  Thli  defence  of  G«nerAl  Qalnes  may  be  found  In   Honie 
Itoenment  No.  S25^  of  tbe  lecond  leetlor  >f  tlie  Twenty-fifth 


eUuset  of  powers^  altogether  different  in  their 
nature^  and  often  incompatible  with  each  other-^ 
.the  war  potoer  and  the  peo/ce  power.  The  peace 
power  is  limited  by  regulations  and  restricted  by 
provisions  prescribed  within  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  war  power  is  limited  only  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations.  This  power  is  tre- 
mendous ;  it  ia  strictly  constitutional^  but  it 
breaJcs  down  every  barrier  so  anxiously  erected 
for  the  protection  of  liberty ,  of  property^  and  of 
life.  This,  sir,  is  the  power  which  authorizes 
you  to  pass  the  resolution  now  before  you,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  no  other.*' 

After  an  interruption,  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to 
say: 

**  There  are,  indeed,  powers  of  peace  conferred 
upon  Congress  which  also  come  within  the  scope 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  nations,  such  as 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, the  interchange  of  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  all  the  personal  and  social  inter- 
course between  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  require  the  interposition  of  any 
law.  But  the  powers  of  war  are  all  regulated^ 
^by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  are  subject  to  no 
other  limitatdon,  ...  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  I  voted  against  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  slavery  committee,  *  that  Congress 
possess  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere, 
in  any  way^  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy,*  to  which 
resolution  most  of  those  with  whom  I  usually 
concur,  and  even  my  own  colleagues  in  this 
house,  gave  their  assent  /  do  not  admit  that 
there  ift,  even  among  the  peace  powers  of  Congress^ 
no  such  authority;  but  in  war  there  are  many 
ways  by  which  Congress  not  only  have  the  au- 
thority^ but  ARB  BOUKD  TO  IIVTBBFBIIB  WITH  THE 

INSTITUTION  OP  SLAVEBT  IN  THB  STATES.  The  ex- 
isting law  prdhibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  is. 
itself  an  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States.  It  was  so  considered  by 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Congress 
should  not  interfere^  in  that  way,  with  the  insti- 
tution, prior  to  the  year  1808. 

**  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
military  and  naval  commanders  of  that  nation 
issued  proclamations  inviting  the  slaves  to  repair 
to  their  standard,  with  promises  of  freedom  and 
of  settlement  in  some  of  the  British  colonial  estab- 
lishments. This  surely  was  an  interference  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace,  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  evacu- 
ate all  the  forts  and  places  in  the  United  States, 
without  carrying  away  any  slaves.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere, in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States,  they  would  not  have  had  the  au<> 
thority  to  require  this  stipulation.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  engagement  was  not  fulfilled  by 
the  British  naval  and  military  commanders ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  carrv  away  all 
the  slaves  whom  they  had  induced  to  join  them. 
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and  that  the  British  Government  inflexibly  re- 
fuMed  to  restore  any  of  them  to  their  maeters  ; 
that  a  claim  of  indemnity  was  consequently  in- 
Rtituted  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves, 
and  was  successfully  maintained.  All  that  series 
of  transactions  was  an  interference  by  Congress 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  in 
one  way — ^in  the  way  of  protection  and  support 
It  was  by  the  institution  of  slavery  alone  that 
the  restitution  of  slaves,  enticed  by  proclama- 
tions into  the  British  service,  could  be  claimed 
as  property.  But  for  the  institution  of  slavery, 
the  British  commanders  could  neither  have  al- 
lured them  to  their  standard,  nor  restored  them 
otherwise  than  as  liberated  prisoners  of  war. 
But  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  there  oould 
have  been  no  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
be  carried  away  as  property,  nor  any  claim  of 
indemnity  for  the  violation  of  that  engagement" 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  state  how  the  war  pow- 
er may  be  used ; 

"  But  the  war  power  of  Congress  over  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  States  is  yet  far  more 
extensive.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  servile  war, 
complicated,  as  to  some  extent  it  is  even  now, 
with  an  Indian  war;  suppose  Congress  were 
called  to  raise  armies,  to  supply  money  from  the 
whole  Union  to  suppreu  a  servile  insurreetiony 
would  they  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery?  The  issue  of  a  ser- 
vile war  may  be  disastrous ;  it  may  become  neces- 
sary fof  the  master  of  the  slave  to  recognize  his 
emancipation  by  a  treaty  of  peace :  can  it  for  an 
instant  be  pretended  that  Congress,  in  such  a 
contingency,  would  have  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  any  toay^ 
in  the  States  ?  Why,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  Congress  have  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  make  peace.  I  suppose  a  more  porten- 
tous case,  certainly  within  Uie  bounds  of  possi- 
bility— I  would  to  God  I  oould  say,  not  within 
the  bounds  of  probability " 

*^  Do  you  imagine,"  he  asks^  "  that  your  Con- 
gr^s  will  hav9  no  constitutional  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  any 
way,  in  the  States  of  this  confederacy?  Sir, 
they  must  and  will  interfere  with  it — ^perhaps  to 
sustain  it  by  war,  perhaps  to  abolish  it  by  trea- 
ties of  peace ;  and  they  will  not  only  possess  the 
constitutional  power  so  to  interfere,  but  they 
will  be  bound  in  duty  to  do  it  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.  From  the 
instant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become 
the  theatre  of  a  war,  eivil^  servile,  or  foreign 
foar,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress ext/oid  to  interference  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  in  every  way  by  which  it  can  be*in- 
terfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of 
States  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  delivered  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representative^  April  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
1842,  on  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico: 

^*  What  I  say  is  involuntary,  because  the  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  into  the  house  from  an- 


other quarter,  as  the  gentleman  himself  admits. 
I  would  leave  that  institution  to  the  exclusire 
consideration  and  management  of   the    States 
more  peculiarly  interested  in  it^  just  a«  long  as 
they  can  keep  within  their  own  bounds.    So 
far,  I  admit  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  med- 
dle with  it     As  long  as  they  do  not  step  out  of 
their  own  bounds,  and  do  not  put  the  question 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  peace, 
welfare,  and  happiness  are  all  at  stake,  so  long  I 
will  oigree  to  leave  them  to  thtmselves.     Bat 
when  a  member  from  a  free  State  brings  forward 
certain  resolutions,  for  which,  instead  of  reason- 
ing to  disprove  his  positions,  you  vote  a  censure 
upon  him,  and  that  without  hearing,  it  is  quite 
another  af&ir.     At -the  time  this  was  done,  I 
said  that,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  the  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Giddings,)  there  were  some  of  them  for 
which  I  was  ready  to  vote,  and  some  which  I 
must  vote  against;  and  I  will  now  tell  this 
house,  my  constituents,  and  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, that  the  resolution  against  which  I  would 
have  voted  was  that  in  which  he  declares  that 
what  are  called  the  slave  States  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  consultation  pn  the  subject  of  slavery. 
For  that  resolution  I  never  would  vote,  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  just,  and  does  not  contain 
constitutional  doctrine.     I  believe  thai,  so  long 
as  the  slave  States  are  able  to  sustain  their  insti- 
tutions without  going  abroad  or  calling  upon 
other  parts  of  the  Union  to  aid  them  or  act  on 
the  subject,  so  long  I  will  consent  never  to  inter- 
fere.    I  have  said  this,  and  I  repeat  it ;  but  if 
they  come  to  the  free  States,  and  say  to  them. 
You  must  help  us  to  keep  down  our  slaves,  you 
must  aid  us  in  an  insurrection  and  a  civil  war, 
then  I  say  that  with  that  call  comes  full  and  plen- 
ary power  to  this  house  and  to  the  Senate  over  the 
whole  subject     It  is  a  war  power.     I  say  it  is  a 
war  power ;  and  when  our  oountrr  is  actually  in 
war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of 
insurrection,  Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  must  carry  it  on,  according  to  &e  laws 
of  war;  and  by  tiie  laws  of  war,  an  invaded 
country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  institu- 
tions  swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  law  takes 
the  place  of  them.     This  power  in  Congress  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  called  into  exercise  under 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  when  the  laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what  I 
ask,  is  on^  of  those  laws  ?    It  is  this :  that  when 
a  country  is  invaded,  and  two  hostile  armies  are 
set  in  martial  array,  t?ie  commanders  of  both  ar- 
mies have  power  to  emancipate  all  the  slates  la 
the  invaded  territory.    Nor  is  this  a  mere  theo- 
retic statement     The  history  of  South-America 
shows  that  the  doctrine  has  been  carried  into 
practical  execution  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  Colombia,  first,  by  the 
Spanish  General  Morillo,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
American  General  Bolivar.     It  was  abolished  br 
virtue  of  a  military  command  given  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and*  its  abolition  continues  to  be 
law  to  this  day.     It  was  abolished  by  the  laws 
of  war,  and  not  by  the  municipal  enactments ; 
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the  power  was  exercised  by  military  command' 
ers,  under  instructions,  of  course,  from  their  re- 
Bpectire  governments.  And  here  I  recur  again 
to  the  example  of  General  Jackson.  What  are 
you  now  about  in  Congress?  You  are  about 
passing  a  grant  to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the 
amount  of  a  certain  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  a 
judge,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
X  ou  are  going  to  refund  him  the  money,  with 
intereist ;  and  this  you  are  going  to  do  because 
the  imposition  of  the  fine  was  ui^ust  And 
why  was  it  unjust  ?  Because  General  Jackson 
was  acting  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  because 
the  moment  you  place  a  military  commander  in 
a  district  which  is  the  theatre  of  war,  the  laws 
of  war  apply  to  that  district 


'*  I  might  furnish  a  thousand  proofs  to  show 
that  the  pretensions  of  gentlemen  to  the  sanctity 
of  their  municipal  institutions  under  a  state  of 
actual  invasion  and  of  actual  war,  whether  ser- 
vile, civil,  or  foreign,  is  wholly  unfounded,  and 
that  the  laws  of  war  do,  in  all  such  cases,  take 
the  precedence.    I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of 
nations.     I  say  that  military  authority  takes,  for 
the  time,  the  place  of  all  municipal  institutions, 
and  slavery  among  the  reit;  and  that,  under 
that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  arro^,  has  power  to  order  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.      I  have 
given  here  more  in  detail  a  principle  which  I  have 
asserted  on  this  floor  before  now,  and  of  which  I 
have  no  more  doubt  than  that  you,  sir,  occupy 
that  chair.     I  give  it  in  its  development,  in  order 
that  any  gentleman  from  any  part  of  the  Union 
may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  deny  the  truth  of  the 
position,  and  may  maintain  his  denial;  not  by 
indignation,  not  by  passion  and  fury,  but  by 
sound  and  sober,  reasoning  from  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  laws  of  war.     And  if  my  position 
can  be  answered  and  refuted,  I  shall  receive  the 
refutation  with  pleasure ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen 
to  reason,  aside,  as  I  say,  from  indignation  and 
passion.     And  if,  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  my 
understanding  can  be  convinced,  I  here  pledge 
myself  to  recant  what  I  have  asserted. 

**  Let  my  position  be  answered ;  let  me  be  told, 
let  my  constituents  be  told,^et  the  people  of  my 
State  be  told — a  State  whose  soil  tolerates  not 
the  foot  of  a  slave— that  they  are  bound  by  the 
Constitution  to  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  under 
burning  summer  suns  and  a  deadly  Southern 
clime,  for  the  suppression  of  a  servile  war ;  that 
they  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  rot  upon 
the  sands  of  Carolina,  to  leave  their  wives  wid- 
ows and  their  children  orphans ;  that  those  who 
cannot  march  are  bound  to  pour  out  their  trea- 
sures while  their  sons  or  brothers  are  pouring 
out  their  blood  to  suppress  a  servile  combined 
with  a  civil  or  a  foreign  war ;  and  yet  that  there 
exists  no  power  beyond  the  limits  of  the  slave 
State  where  such  war  is  raging  to  emancipate  the 


slaves.  I  say,  let  this  be  proved— I  am  open  to 
conviction  ;  but  till  that  conviction  comes,  I  put 
it  forth,  not  as  a  dictate  of  feeling,  but  as  a  set- 
tled maxim  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that,  in  such 
a  case,  the  military  supersedes  the  civil  power ; 
and  on  this  account  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  vote,  as  I  have  said,  against  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  my  excellent  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Giddings,)  or  should  at  least  have  required  that 
it  be  amended  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.'' 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  thus  been  proved,  that  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  modern  civilized  nations,  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  eminent  statesmen,  and  by  the 
former  practice  of  this  government,  that  the 
President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  has  the  au- 
thority, as  an  act  of  war,  to  liberate  the  slaves 
of  the  enemy ;  that  the  United  States  have  in 
former  times  sanctioned  the  liberation  of  slaves 
even  of  loyal  citizens,  by  military  commanders, 
in  time  of  war,  without  compensation  therefor ; 
and  have  deemed  slaves  captured  in  war  from 
belligerent  subjects  as  entitled  to  their  freedom.* 

*  Qnaw^Ah  Wab  Powns  or  tbb  Pmsidknt.— >It  li  not  Intend- 
ed in  this  chapter  to  explain  the  ffensral  war  powers  of  the 
President  They  are  principally  contained  in  the  Constitution, 
Art.  IL  Sect.  1,  Gl.  1  and  7;  Sect.  8,  CI.  1 ;  Sect.  8,  CI.  1 ;  and 
in  Sect  1,  Cl.  1,  and  bjr  necessary  impUcation^P  Art  I.  Sect  9, 
CI.  a.  By  Art.  II.  Sect  8,  the  Preaident  is  mlde  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  nary  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  sereral  SUtea  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  This  clause  glres  ample  powers  of  war  to  the 
President,  when  the  army  and  navy  are  lawfiilly  in  "actual 
service.**  His  military  authority  is  supreme,  under  the  ConstU 
tatlon,  while  Roveming  and  regulating  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  treating  captures  on  land  and  water  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  Congress  may  have  passed  in  pursuance  of 
Art  L  Sect  8,  GL  11, 14.  Congress  may  effectually  control  the 
military  power,  by  r^^ng  to  vote  supplies,  or  to  raise  troops, 
and  by  hnpeachment  of  the  President ;  but  for  the  military 
movements,  and  measures  essential  to  overcome  the  enemy — 
for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war— the  President  is  responsible 
to  and  controlled  by  no  other  department  of  Government  Uls 
duty  is  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
respect  wiuitever  rights  loyal  citisens  are  entitied  to  enjoy  in 
time  of  civil  war,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  may  be  consistent 
with  the  performance  of  tiie  military  duty  imposed  on  him. 
The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  in  chanrhig  or  modifying  civil  ' 
rights,  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  military  power  of  the  President  over 
the  persons  and  property  of  citixens  at  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  war— whether  he  or  the  War  Department  may  lawfully  order 
the  arrest  of  citisens  in  loyal  States  on  reasonable  proof  that 
they  are  either  enemies  or  aiding  the  enemy— or  that  they  are 
spies  or  emissaries  of  rebels  sent  to  gain  Infornuition  for  tbelr 
use,  or  to  discouiage  enlistments — ^whether  martial  Uw  may  be 
extended  over  such  places  as  the  commander  deems  it  necessary 
to  guard,  even  though  distant  from  any  batUe-fl«ld,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  effectually^-wheUier  the  writ 
of  Kabtat  eorput  may  be  suspended  as  to  persons  under  mUi. 
tary  arrest,  by  the  President  or  only  by  Congress,  (on  which 
point  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  disagree ;)  whether,  in 
time  of  war,  all  citisens  are  liable  to  military  arrest,  on  reason- 
able proof  of  their  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemv— or  whether 
they  are  entitied  to  practise  treason  until  indicted  by  some  grand* 
Jury— thus,  for  example,  whether  Jefferson  Davis  or  .Qenerai 
Lee^if  found  in  Boston,  could  be  arrested  by  military  authority 
and  sent  to  Fort  Warren  f  WhHher,  in  the  midst  of  wide- 
spread  and  terrific  war,  thoee  persons  who  violate  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  laws  of  peace,  tnltorsi  spies,  emissaries,  brigands, 
bushwhackers,  guerrilla^  persons  in  the  free  States  supplying 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  enemy,  must  all  be  proceeded 
against  by  civil  tribunals  only,  under  due  forms  and  precodenti 
of  law,  by  the  tardy  and  Ineffectual  machinery  of  arrests  by 
mar»hal*^  (who  can  rarely  have  means  of  apprehending  them,) 
and  of  grand;^«r<at,  (who  raevt  twice  a  year,  and  could  seldom 
if  ever  seasonably  secure  the  evidence  on  which  to  indict  them)  t 
Whether  Oovernment  is  not  entitied  by  mlliUry  power  to  !>»■• 
vsXT  the  traitors  ana  spies,  by  arrest  and  imprisonment,  fh>n 
doing  the  intended  mischief;  as  well  as  to  punish  them  after  it  is 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BILLS  or  ATTAINDER. 

Aftbr  the  authority  of  Government  shall  have 
been  reestablished  over  the  rebellious  districts, 
measures  may  be  taken  to  punish  individual 
criminals. 

The  popular  sense  of  outraged  justice  will  em- 
body itself  in  more  or  less  stringent  legislation 
against  those  who  have  brought  civil  war  upon 
us.  It  would  be  surprising  if  extreme  severity 
were  not  demanded  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Union  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Nothing 
short  of  a  general  bill  of  attainder,  it  is  presume<^ 
will  fully  satisfy  some  of  the  loyal' pe(^le  of  the 
slave  States. 

BILLS  OF  ATTAnn>ER  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  these  statutes,  famous  in  English  political 
history,  tjrrannical  governments  have  usually  in- 
flicted their  severest  revenge  upon  traitors.  The 
irresistible  power  of  law  has  been  evoked  to  an- 
nihilate the  oriminal,  as  a  citizen  of  that  state 
whose  majesty  he  had  offended,  and  whose  ex- 
istence ho  had  assailed.  His  life  was  terminated 
with  horrid  tortui'es;  his  blood  was  corrupted, 
and  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  While 
still  living,  he  was  deemed,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  as  **  civUiter  mortuiu,'^^ 

PUNISHHSNT  BT  ATTAINDER. 

The  refined  cruelty  which  characterized  the 
punishment  of  treason,  according  to  the  common 
law  of  England,  would  have  been  discreditable 
to  the  barbarism  of  North- American  savages  in 
the  time  of  the  Georges,  and  has  since  been 
equalled  only  by  some  specimens  of  chivalry  in 
the  secession  army.  The  mode  of  executing 
these  unfortunate  political  offenders  was  this : 

1.  The  culprit  was  required  to  be  dragged  on 
the  ground  or  over  the  pavement  to  the  ^lows ; 

done  f  Whether  war  cfun  be  carried  oo  Baccemftinj,  without 
the  power  to  nve  the  army  aod  navy  firom  being  betrayed  and 
destroyed,  by  depriving  any  cltlsen  temporarily  of  the  power 
of  acting  as  an  enemy,  whenever  there  la  reaaonable  cause  to 
suspect  him  of  being  one  f  Whether  these  and  similar  prdoeed- 
Ings  are,  dr  are  not.  In  rlolatlon  of  any  oWll  rights  of  oltlsens 
under  the  Constitution,  are  questions  to  which  the  answers  de- 
pend  on  the  cons^uctlon  given  to  the  war  powers  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. Whatever  any  Oommander^In-Chlef,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  carrying  on  war  among  olvUiced  nations, 
may  order  his  army  and  navy  to  do,  is  within  Ulc  pote&r  of  the 
President  to  order  and  to  execute,  because  the  Oonstltutton,  in 
express  terms,  gives  him  the  supreme  command  of  both.  If  he 
makes  war  upon  a  foreign  nation,  he  should  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  nations ;  if  lawfully  engaged  In  dvU  war,  he  may  treat 
bis  enemies  as  subjects  and  as  belligerents. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  the  treatment  of  captures, 
should  be  according  to  law ;  but  It  imposes,  in  express  terms, 
no  other  quallflcatton  of  the  war  power  of  tiie  Proddent  It 
does  not  prescribe  any  territorial  limits,  within  the  United 
States,  to  which  bis  military  operations  shall  be  restricted ;  nor 
to  which  the  picket*guard,  or  military  guards  (sometimes  called 
provoat-marahali)  shall  be  confined.  It  does  not  exempt  any 
person  making  war  upon  the  country,  or  aiding  and  comforting 
the  enemy,  ftom  being  captured^  ec  arrested,  wherever  he 
miiy  be  found,  whether  withhi  or  out  oT  the  lines  of  any  division 
of  the  army.  It  does  not  provide  that  public  enemies,  or  their 
abettors,  shall  find  safe  asylum  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  military  power  can  reach  them.  It  requires  the  Presi* 
dent,  as  an  executive  magistrate,  In  time  of  peace  to  see  tliat 
the  laws  existing  In  time  of  peace  are  fkithfblly  executed— and 
a«  Commander-in-Chief  in  time  of  war,  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
war  are  executed.  In  doing  both  duties  he  Is  strictly  obeying 
the  Constitution. 


he  could  not  be  allowed,  by  law,  to  walk  or  ride. 
Blackstone  says,  that  hy  connitane^  at  last  ripen- 
ed  into  law,  he  was  allowed  to  be  dragged  upon  a 
hurdle,  to  prevent  the  extreme  torment  of  being 
dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement 

2.  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut 
down  alive. 

8.  His  entrails  to  be  taken  out  and  burned 
while  he  was  yet  alive. 

4.  His  head  to  be  cut  off 

5.  His  body  to  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

6.  His  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king's 
disposal.* 

Blackstone  informs  us  that  these  diroctions 
were,  in  former  times,  literally  and  studiously 
executed.  Judge  Story  observes,  they  **  indicate 
at  once  a  savage  and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  de* 
grading  subserviency  to  royal  resentmentS|  real 
or  supposed."! 

ATTAINDERS    PROHIBrrXD    AS    INCONSISTENT    WTTH 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBSBTT. 

Bills  of  attainder  struck  at  the  root  of  all  dvil 
rights  and  political  liberty.  To  declare  single  in- 
dividuals, or  a  large  elass  of  persons,  crimiinls,  io 
time  of  peace,  merely  upon  the  ground  that  they 
entertained  certain  opinions  upon  questions  of 
church  or  state ;  to  do  this  by  act  of  Pariiament, 
without  a  hearing,  or  after  the  death  of  the  alleged 
offender ;  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  indiscriminate  punishment— was  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  our  Constitution  as  one  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment 

,    BILLS  OP  ATTAINDER  ABOLISHED. 

The  Constitution  provides  expressly,!  that  "no 
bill  of  attainder  or  «r  p<nt  facto  law,  shall  be 
passed  by  Congress ;  and  that  no  State  shall  pass 
an^  bill  of  attainder,  «c  pott/aeU  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contract6.*'§  There  is, 
therefore,  no  power  in  this  country  to  pass  any 
bill  of  attainder. 

WHAT  IS  A  BILL  OF  ATTAINDBB  ? 

Wherein  does  it  differ  from  other  statutes  for 
the  punishment  of  criminals  ? 

A  *^  bill  of  attainder,"  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  is  a  statute  by  which  the  offender  be- 
comes *^  attainted,"  and  is  liable  to  punishment 
without  having  been  convicted  of  any  crime  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

If  a  person  be  expressly  named  in  the  bill,  or 
comes  within  the  terms  thereof,  he  is  liable  to 
punishment  The  legislature  undertakes  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused  party.  lie 
is  entitled  to  no  hearing  when  living,  and  may 
be  pronounced  guilty  when  absent  from  the  coun- 
try, or  even  long  after  his  death.  Lord  Coke  says 
that  the  reigning  monarch  of  England,  who  was 
slaiii  at  Bosuorth,  is  said  to  have  been  attainted 
by  act  of  Parliament  a  few  months  after  his  death; 

•  4  Bla.  Com.  OT. 

t  Lord  Coke  undertakes  to  Jtintify  the  sererity  of  this  pnnlifc 
meot  by  exam  pies  drawn  fk'om  Scripture. 
1  Art  L  Sac  9.  $  Art.  L  8m.  10. 
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notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  deeming  him 
at  once  in  possession  of  a  throne  and  a  traitor.* 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  any  statute 
can  be  deemed  a  bill  of  attainder  if  it  inflicts  a  de- 
gree of  punishment  less  than  that  of  death  ? 

In  technical  law,  statutes  were  called  bills  of 
attainder  only  when  they  inflicted  the  penalty  of 
death  or  outlawry ;  while  statutes  which  inflicted 
only  forfeitures,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  similar 
punishments,  were  called  bills  of  "pains  and  pen- 
alties." This  distinction  was  practically  observed 
in  the  legislation  of  England.  No  bill  of  attainder 
can  probably  be  found  which  did  not  contain  the 
marked  feature  of  the  death  penalty,  or  the  pen- 
alty of  outlawry,  which  was  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  judgment  of  death.  Judgment  of  out- 
lawry on  a  capital  crime,  pronounced  for  abscond- 
ing or  fleeing  from  justice,  was  founded  on  that 
which  was  in  law  deemed  a  tacit  confession  of 
guiltt 

BILLS  or  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 

It  has  been  said  that  within  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  attainder  include  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties ;  and  this  view  seemed  to  de- 
rive support  from  a  remark  of  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  "  A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect 
the  life  of  an  individual,  or  may  confiscate  his 
property,  or  both.''| 

It  is  true  that  a  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  if  the  individual  attaint- 
ed were  dead  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  as  was 
the  case  with  Richard  III.,  the  bill  could  not  af- 
fect his  life ;  or  if  a  bill  of  attainder  upon  out- 
lawry werd  passed  against  persons  beyond  seas, 
the  life  of  the  party  would  not  be  in  fact  affected, 
although  the  outlawry  was  equivalent  in  the  e^e 
of  the  law  to  civil  death.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  dictum  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  and  ac- 
knowledged distinction  between  bills  of  attainder 
and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  nothing  which 
would  authorize  the  enlargement  of  ihe  technical 
meaning  of  the  words ;  nothing  which  shows  that 
Judge  Marshall  deemed  that  bills  of  attainder  in- 
cluded bills  of  pains  and  penalties  within  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution.  This  dictum  is  quoted 
by  Judge  Story,§  who  supposed  its  meaning  went 
beyond  that  which  is  now  attributed  to  it  But 
he  does  not  appear  to  sanction  such  a  view  of  the 
law.  This  is  the  only  authority  to  which  he  re- 
fers ;  and  he  introduces  the  proposed  construction 
of  this  clause  by  language  which  is  used  by  law- 
yers who  have  little  confidence  in  the  result  which 
the  authority  indicates,  namely,  "  it  seems."  No 
case  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  shows  that  "  bills  of  at- 
tainder," within  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
clude any  other  statutes  than  those  which  were 
technically  so  considered  according  to  the  law  of 
England. 

*  See  Story  on  the  Constitution,  B.  III.  Beet  678. 
t  Standf.  PL  Co.  44, 12S.  182. 
t  I'letehtr  ▼.  Feck,  6  Granch,  B. 
I  Com.  Consl  III.  Ch.  88,  Sect.  8. 


EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS  PROHIBITED.  BILLS  OF  PAINS 
AND  PENALTIES,  AS  WELL  AS  ATTAINDERS,  UN* 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 

It  does  not  seem  important  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  construction  be  put  upon  the  lan« 
guage  of  this  clause,  nor  whether  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  be  or  be  not  included  within  the 
prohibition ;  for  Congress  can  pass  no  ex  pott 
facto  law ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  invariable  char- 
acteristics of  bills  of  attainder  and  of  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  that  they  were  passed  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  supposed  crimes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted before  the  acts  were  passed. 

The  clause  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing 
any  expost/aeto  law  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
vented their  passing  any  bill  of  attainder ;  but 
this  prohibition  was  inserted  from  greater  cau- 
tion, and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  constructive 
powers  against  political  offenders.  No  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  in  the  worst  days  of  English 
tyranny  was  more  detested  by  the  framers  of 
oiir  Constitution  than  that  which  attempted  to 
ride  over  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  gratify  royal 
revenge  against  the  friends  of  free  government 
Hence  in  that  respect  they  shut  down  the  gate 
upon  this  sovereign  power  of  government  They 
forbade  any  punishment,  under  any  form,  for 
crime  not  against  some  standing  law,  which  had 
been  enacted  before  the  time  of  its  commission. 
They  prevented  Congress  from  passing  any  at- 
tainder laws,  whereby  the  accused  mieht  be  de- 
prived of  his  life,  or  his  estate,  or  both,  without 
trial  by  jury,  and  by  his  political  enemies ;  and 
whereby  also  his  relaiives  would  suffer  equally 
with  himsel£ 

ATTAINDEBS  IN  TBI  COLONIES  AND  STATES. 

Bills  in  the  nature  of  bills  of  attainder  were 
familiar  to  our  ancestors  in  most  of  the  colonies 
and  in  the  States,  which  subsequently  formed 
the  Union.  And  several  of  these  acts  of  at- 
tainder have  been  pronounced  valid  by  the  high- 
est courts  in  these  States.  By  the  Act  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  October  twenty-second,  1779, 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  persons  adher- 
ing to  the  enemy  was  forfeited  to  the  State ;  and 
this  act  has  been  held  valid  ;*  and  proceedings 
under  acts  of  attainder  were,  as  the  court  held, 
to  be  construed  according  to  the  rules  ii\  cases 
of  attainder,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
judicial  proceedings  ;t  and  these  laws  applied  to 
persons  who  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. { 

**  Bills  of  attainder,**  says  the  learned  Judge, 
(in  2  Johnson's  Cases,)  *ihave  always  been  con- 
strued in  this  respect  with  more  latitude  than 
ordinary  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  tiiem  more  certain  effect,  and  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislature  may  prevail.*'  "  They  are 
extraordinary  acts  of  sovereignty,  founded  on 
public  poli<5y§  and  the  peace  of  the  community.*' 

*  SltigM  ▼.  Kane,  %  Johns.  Cu.  886,  decided  In  April,  1801. 
t  JadUtm  V.  Sandt,  8  Johns.  86T. 
1  Jadttan  ▼.  SiokSi.  8  Johns.  lA. 
t  Foster,  88, 84. 
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*'The  ftttainied  person,'*  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
*'  is  guilty  of  the  execrable  murder  of  the  kiag.'* 
The  Act  of  New- York,  October  twenty-second, 
1779,  attainted,  among  others,  Thomas  Jones  of 
4he  offence  of  adhering  to.  the  enemies  of  the 
State.  This  was  a  specific  offence,  and  was  not 
declared  or  understood  to  amount  to  treason,  be- 
cause many  of  the  persons  attaiated  had  never 
owed  allegiance  to  the  State.* 

Bills  of  attainder  were  passed  not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  in  several  other  colonies  and  States, 
inflicting  the  penalties  of  atounder  for  other 
crimes  than  treason,  actual  or  constructive.  And 
the  harsh  operation  of  such  laws,  their  injustice, 
and  Uieir  liability  to  be  abused  in  times  of  pub- 
lic excitement,  were  imderstood  by  those  who 
laid  t&e  foundations  of  this  Qovemment  too  well 
to  permit  them  to  disregard  the  dangers  which 
they  sought  to  avert,  by  depriving  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  several  States,  of  all  power  to  enact 
such  cruel  statutes. 

If  bills  of  attainder  had  been  passed  only  for 
the  punishment  of  treason,  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Government,  or  aiding  the  ene- 
my, they  would  have  been  less  odious  and  less 
dangerous;  but  the  regiment  of  crimes  which 
servile  Parliaments  had  enrolled  under  the  title 
of  *^  treason,"  had  become  so  formidable,  and  the 
brutality  of  the  civil  contests  in  England  had 
been  so  shocking,  that  it  was  thought  unsafe  to 
trust  any  Qovemment  with  the  arbitrary  and 
irresponsible  power  of  condemning  by  statute 
hrge  classes  of  their  opponents  to  death  and  de- 
struction for  that  which  only  want  of  suooesa 
had  made  a  crime. 

BILLS   OV  ATTAINDKB,    HOW  RECOONIZBD. 

The  consequences  of  attainder  to  the  estate  of 
the  party  convicted  will  be  more  fully  stated 
hereafter ;  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  that 
there  are  certain  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish bills  of  attainder  from  all  other  penal  stat- 
utes. 

1.  They  always  inflict  the  penalty  of  death 
upon  the  offender,  or  of  outlawry,  which  is 
equivalent  to  death. 

2.  They  are  always  ex  poet  facto  laws,  being 
passed  after  the  crime  was  committed,  which 
they  are  to  punish. 

8.  They  never  allow  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  persons  attainted  to  be  ascertained  by  trial ; 
but  the  guilt  is  attributed  to  them  by  act  of 
Parliament 

4.  They  always  inflicted  certain  penalties, 
among  which  were  corruption  of  blood  and  for- 
feiture of  estate.  The  essence  of  attainder  was 
in  corruption  of  blood,  and  without  the  oomip-* 
tion  of  blood  no  person  was  by  the  English  law 
attainted. 

Unless  a  law  of  Congress  shall  contain  these 
four  characteristics — penalty  of  death,  or  outp 
lawry,  corruption  of  blood,  and  the  legislative, 
not  judicial  oondemnation  —  embodied  in  a  law 
passed  after  the  commission  of  the  crime  it  seeks 
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to  punish,  it  is  not  a  bill  of  attainder  under  tht 
sense  of  the  Constitution. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTBR  V. 

Under  the  English  law,  prior  to  the  Revolu. 
tion,  there  had  been  three  modes  of  punishing 
the  crime  of  treason.  First,  by  bills  of  attAJD- 
der.  Second,  by  iudidal  attainder.  Tliird,  by 
statutes  of  the  realm  against  treason,  actual  and 
constructive.  Bills  of  attainder  were  acts  of 
Parliament,  which  declared  one  or  more  persons, 
whether  living  or  dead,  or  absent  beyond  seas^ 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  actual  or  constnictiTe 
treason.  Judicial  attainder  was  effected  in  the 
courts  of  law  by  process  issued  against  persons 
accused  of  treason,  whether  living  or  dead,  or 
absent  beyond  seas.  The  effect  of  attamder  bj 
judicial  process  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  attainder  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  effect- 
ing corruption  of  blood,  and  working  fori*eiture 
of  estates  during  the  life  of  the  o£oder,  and 
after  he' was  dead. 

Persons  accused  of  treason  were  punisbabU 
under  statutes,  by  death  and  total  forfcituw  of 
estates  ;  but  no  one  could  be  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, and  punished  for  treason,  under  statutes, 
"unless  during  his  life,"  that  is  to  sav,  whfle 
alive,  nor  unless  he  had  received  a  trial  in  court, 
conducted  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  pro- 
cedure. 

By  our  Constitution,  all  power  is  taken  from 
the  General  Government,  and  from  all  the  States^ 
to  punish  treason  by  passing  any  bill  of  attsin- 
der,  as  is  shown  in  Chapter  fV. 

Congress  has  power  to  authorize  courts  to  pan- 
ish  treason  by  judicial  attainder;  but  the  Con- 
stitution has  limited  the  time  during  which  sudi 
process  may  be  applied,  and  its  effect  in  thes« 
words : 

"  No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corrup- 
tion  of  blood,  nor  forfeiture  of  estate,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  offender.'* 

These  provisions  apply  only  to  jadidal  attain- 
.aer,  and  not  to  punishments  of  treason  under 
ordinarjr  statutes  of  Congress,  which  provide  for 
no  attainder. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
thorize  proceedings  for  judicial  attainder  of  per- 
sons  who  have  committed  treason,  has  not  be«i, 
thus  far,  carried  into  effect 

No  process  of  attainder  of  treason  is  now 
known  in  our  municipal  law. 

To  guard  against  abuse,  under  which  our  fore- 
fathers in  England  suffered,  by  reason  of  unjust 
and  arbitrary  definitions  of  treason,  the  Consti- 
tution prescribes  certain  rules  for  the  definition, 
proof,  and  punishment  of  offences  under  statute 
law,  which  Congress  may  pass  for  the  punish- 
ment of  that  crime.  It  defines  treason  to  be  "*! 
levying  of  war  against  the  United  Sutes,"  thoi 
cutting  off  all  the  other  descriptions  of  treuon 
known  to  the  English  law.  It  requires,  m  proof 
of  treason,  that  there  shall  be  two  witnesses  to 
each  overt  act  with  which  the  accused  is  charged. 
A  trial  by  jury  in  open  court^  and  in  the  piw- 
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ence  of  witnesRea,  is  secured,  but  when  one  is 
convicted  he  is  liable  to  such  punishment  as 
may  have  been  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and 
there  is  no  limit  in  the  Constitution  to  the  pen- 
alty which  Congress  may  provide. 

Thus  the  traitor  may  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment by  death,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
estate,  or  to  fine  to  an  unlimited  amount  The 
criminal,  however,  may  not  be,  and  by  existing 
laws  is  not,  attainted,  or  subject  to  any  of  the 
effects  of  attainder,  by  these  proceedings.  The 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  inapplicable 
to  statutes  which  do  not  provide  for  attainder, 
but  only  for  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation. 

CHAPTER  V. 

RIGHT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  DKCLARB  BT  8TATUTB  THE 
PUNISHMENT  OP  TREASON,  AKD  ITS  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIMITATIONS. 

TREASON. 

The  highest  crime  known  to  the  law  is  treason. 
It  is  *^  the  sum  of  all  villanies  ;"  its  agents  have 
been  branded  with  infamy  in  all  ooun^es  where 
fidelity  and  justice  have  respect  The  name  of 
one  who  betrays  his  friend  becomes  a  byword 
and  a  reproach.  How  much  deeper  are  the  guilt 
and  infamy  of  the  criminal  who  betrays  his 
country  I  No  convict  in  our  State  prisons  can 
have  &llen  so  low  as  willingly  to-associate  with 
a  TRAITOR.  There  is  no  abrss  of  crime  so  dark, 
60  horrible,  as  that  to  which  the  traitor  has  de- 
scended. He  has  left  for  ever  behind  him  con- 
science, honor,  and  hope. 

ANCIENT    ENGLISH    DOCTRINE    OP    CONSTRUCnVB 

TREASON. 

Treason,  as  defined  in  the  law  of  England,  at 
the  date  of  the  Constitution,  embraced  many  mis- 
demeanors which  are  not  now  held  to  be  crimes. 
Ofiences  of  a  political  character,  not  accompanied 
with  any  intention  to  subvert  the  Qovemment ; 
mere  words  of  .disrespect  to  the  ruling  sovereign ; 
assaults  upon  the  king's  officers  at  certain  times 
and  places ;  striking  one  of  the  judges  in  court ; 
and  many  other  acts  which  did  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  treason,  were,  in  ancient  times,  declar- 
ed treason  by  Parliament,  or  so  construed  by 
judges,  as  to  constitute  that, crime.  Indeed, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Parliament  from 
proclaiming  an^  act  of  a  subject  to  be  treason, 
thereby  subiecting  him  to  all  its  terrible  penal- 
ties. The  doctrine  of  caiutruetive  treoMUy  creat- 
ed by  servile  judges,  who  held  their  offioe  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  king,  was  used  by  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  sovereign  safely  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  his  victims  under  the  guise 
of  judicial  condemnation.  If  the -king  sought  to 
destroy  a  rival,  the  judges  would  pronounce  him 
guilty  of  conttructive  treason ;  in  other  words, 
they  would  so  construe  the  acts  of  the  defendant 
as  to  make  them  treason.  Thus  the  king  could 
selfishly  outrage  every  principle  of  law  and  Jus- 
tice, while  avoiding  responsibility.  No  man's 
Ufe  or  property  was  safe.  The  wealthier  the 
citizen^  the  greater  was  his  apprehension  that 


the  king  would  sclTse  nnd  confiscate  his  estates. 
The  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  legal  crime  of  treason  was  indeter- 
minate, or  was  left  to  arbitrary  determination. 
T^e  power  to  define  treason,  to  declare  from  time 
to  time  who  should  be  deemed  in  law  to  be 
traitors,  was  in  its  nature  an  a/rbitrary  power. 
No  government  having  that  power  would  fail  to 
become  oppressive  in  times  of  excitement,  and 
especially  in  civil  war.  As  early  as  the  rc%n  of 
Edward  III.,  Parliament  put  an  end  to  these 
judge-made  treasons  by  declaring  and  defining 
all  Uie  different  acts  which 'should  be  deemed 
treason ;  and,  although  subsequent  statutes  have 
added  to  or  modified  the  law,  yet  treason  has  at 
all  times  since  that  reign  been  defined  by  statute. 

POWER    or    CONGRESS    TO    DEFINE    AND     PUNISH 
TREASON   LIMITED. 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
judicial  usurpation,  of  the  tyranny  of  exasperat- 
ed governments,  and  of  the  tendency  of  rival 
factions  in  republics  to  seek  revenge  on  each 
other,  that  the  convention  which  firamed  the  Con* 
stitution,  having  given  no  power  to  the  judiciary, 
like  that  possessed  by  English  judges,  to  make 
constructive  crimes,  introduced  several  provisions 
limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  and 
punish  the  political  crime  of  treason,  as  well  as 
other  offences. 

The  various  clauses  in  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  in  order  to  a  clear  exposition 
of  their  meanmg,  should  be  taken  together  as 
parts  of  our  system.* 

ATTAINDER  AND   EX  POST  FACTO   LAWS. 

The  first  and  most  important  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  is  found  in  Art  I.  Sect  0 : 
'*  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ez  post  fueto  law,  shall 
be  passed."  By  prohibiting  bills  of  attainder,  no 
subject  could  be  made  a  criminal,  or  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  by  mere  act  of  Ugis- 
lation^  without  trial  or  conviction.  The  power 
to  enact  ex  poet  facto  laws  having  been  with- 
held. Congress  could  not  pass  '*a  statute  which 
would  render  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  com- 
mitted.*' No  man's  life  could  be  taken,  his  lib- 
eKy  abridged,  nor  his  estate,  nor  an^  part  of  it, 
seized  for  an  act  which  had  not,  previously  to  the 
commission  thereof,  been  declared  by  some  law 
as  a  crime,  and  the  manner  and  extent  of  punish- 
ment prescribed.*  Hence  no  law  of  Congress 
can  make  that  deed  a  crime  which  was  not  so  be- 
fore the  deed  was  done.  Every  man  may  know 
what  are  the  laws  to  which  he  is  amenable  in 
time  of  peace  by  reading  the  statutes.  There 
can  be  no  retrospective  criminal  legislation  by 
any  State,  or  by  the  United  States. 

TREASON  DEFINED  BY  STATUTE. 

These  points  having  been  secured,  the  next 
step  was  to  d^ne  the  crime  of  treason.  Count- 
les^  difficulties  and  dangers  were  avoided  by  se- 
lecting firom  the  English  statutes  one  erime  only^ 

•  See  n«icKer  v.  Pm^,  6  Cnnch,  18& 
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which  should  be  deemed  to  constitute  that  of- 
fence. 

The  Constitution  provides  that,  "Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort'*  *  Hence 
many  acts  are  not  treasonable  which  were  so  con- 
sidered according  to  the  law  of  England,  and  of 
the  colonies  and  States  of  this  country.  Each 
State  still  retains  the  power  to  define  and  punish 
treason  against  itself  in  its  own  way. 

Nothing  but  overt  aeU  are  treasonable  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  these  overt  acts 
must  be  overt  acts  of  war.f  These  acts  must  be 
proved  either  by  confession  in  open  court,  or  by 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  actt  Our  ancestors 
took  care  that  no  one  should  be  convicted  of  this 
infamous  crime,  unless  his  guilt  is  made  certain. 
So  odious  was  the  ofience  that  even  a  senator  or 
representative  could  be  arrested  on  iutpicion  of 
it.§  All  civil  officers  were  to  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  and  conviction  thereof.  | 
And  a  person  charged  with  treason  against  a 
State,  and  fleeing  from  that  State  to  another,  was 
to  be  delivered  up,  on  demand,  to  the  State  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.!  The  crime  being  defined,  and 
the  nature  of  the  testimony  to  establish  it  being 
prescribed,  and  conviction  being  possible  only  in 
"  open  court,"  the  Constitution  then  provides — 
that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishfnent  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."** 

C0KGBK88    HAVE    UTrLIMITED    POWER    TO     DECLABE 
THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  TREASON. 

By  this  article  the  Constitution  has  in  express 
terms  given  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  the 
jmnuhment  of  treason ;  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  punishment  which  they  may  declare 
are  not  limited.  Congress  may  impose  the  pen- 
alty of  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  outlawry,  or 
banishment,  or  forfeiture,  or  death,  or  of  death 
and  forfeiture  of  property,  personal  and  real. 
Congress  might  have  added  to  all  these  punish- 
ments the  more  terrible  penalty  which  followed, 
as  a  consequence  of  attainder  of  treason^  under 
the  law  of  England,  had  the  Constitution  not 
limited  the  effect  and  operation  of  that  species  of 
attainder. 

A  COMMON  ERROR. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  article  in 
the  Constitution,  which  qualifies  the  effect  of  an 
attainder  of  treason,  was  a  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  ih^  punishment  of 
treason.  This  is  an  error.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  Jthe  language  used  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, and  of  the  history  of  the  English  law  of  at- 
tainder, will  make  it  evident  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  in  drafting  Sect  8,  of  Art  III., 
did  not  design  to  restrain  Congress  from  declar- 
ing against  the  traitor  himself,  his  person  or  es- 


•  Art.  m.  Sect  8. 
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tate,  such  penalties  as  it  might  deem  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  highest  of  crimes. 

Whenever  a  person  had  committed  high  treason 
in  England,  and  had  been  duly  indicted,  tried, 
and  convicted,  and  when  final  judgment  of  guilty, 
and  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry,  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  the  immediate  and  insepara- 
ble consequence,  by  common  law,  of  the  sentence 
of  death  or  outlawry  of  the  offender  for  treason, 
and  for  certain  other  felonies,  was  attainder. 
Attainder  means,  in  its  original  application,  the 
staining  or  corruption  of  the  blood  of  a  criminal 
who  was  in  the  contemplation  of  law  dead.  He 
then  became  ^^attinetus — stained,  blackened,  at- 
tainted." 

CONSEQUENCES  OF*  ATTAINDER. 

Certain  legal  results  followed  attainder^  among 
which  are  tne  following:  The  convict  was  no 
longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation.  He  eould  not 
be  a  witness  in  any  court  He  was  not  capable 
of  performing  the  legal  functions  of  any  other 
man ;  his  power  to  sell  or  transfer  his  lands  and 
personal  estate  ceased.  By  anticipation  of  his 
punishment  he  was  already  dead  in  law,*  except 
when  the  fiction  of  the  law  would  protect  him 
from  some  liability  to  others  which  he  bad  the 
power  to  discharge.  It  is  true  that  the  attainted 
felon  could  not  be  murdered  with  impunity,t  but 
the  law  preserved  his  physical  existence  only  to 
vindicate  its  own  maj^ty,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
offender  an  ignominious  death. 

CORRUPTION  OP  BLOOD. 

Among  the  most  important  conseauences  of 
attainder  of  felony^  were  those  resulting  from 
"  corruption  of  Hood,**  which  is  the  essence  of 
attainaer.l    Blackstone  says  :§ 

**  Another  immediate  consequence  of  attainder  is 
the  corruption  of  blood,  both  upward  and  down- 
ward ;  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  in- 
herit lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  an- 
cestors, nor  retain  those  he  is  already  in  posses 
sion  of,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  any 
heir;  but  the  same  shall  escheat  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee,  subject  to  the  king^s  superior  right  of 
forfeiture;  and  the  person  attainted  shall  also 
obstruct  all  descents  to  his  posterity  whenever 
they  are  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him,  to 
a  remote  ancestor." 

The  distinctions  between  escheat  and  forfeit- 
ure it  is  not  necessary  now  to  state,]  because, 
whether  the  forfeiture  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
lord  or  of  the  king,  the  effect  was  the  same  upon 
the  estate  of  the  criminal.  IT  By  this  legal  fiction 
o{  corruption  of  blood,  the  offender  was  deprived 
of  all  his  estate,  personal  and  real ;  his  children 
or  other  heirs  could  not  inherit  any  thing  from 
him,  nor  through  him  from  any  of  his  ancestors. 
**  If  a  father  be  seized  in  fee,  and  the  son  com- 
mits  treason  and  is  attainted,  and  then  the  father 
dies,  then  the  lands  shall  escheat  to  the  lord."** 

•  Inst  918.  t  Foster,  79.  $  Bee  Co.  Lift.  ML 
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SAVAGE  CRTTELTT  OF  ENOLISS  LAW. 

By  the  English  system  of  escheats  to  the  lord 
and  forfeitures  to  the  king,  the  innocent  relatives 
of  the  offender  were  punished,  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  family  to  secure 
the  loyalty  of  all  its  members  to  the  sovereign  ; 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so,  the  whole  family 
should  be  pluneed  into  lasting  disgrace  and  pov- 
erty. A  punishment  which  might  continue  for 
twenty  generations /was  indeed  inhuman,  and 
received,  as  it  merited,  the  condemnation  of 
liberal  men  in  all  countries  ;*  but  aristocratic  in- 
fluence  in  England  had  for  centuries  resisted  the 
absolute  and  final  abandonment  of  these  odious 
penalties.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  have 
deprived  Congress  of  the  power  of  ]>assing  bills 
of  attainder.  They  might  have  provided  that  no 
person  convicted  of  treason  should  be  held  to  be 
attainted,  or  be  liable  to  suffer  any  of  the  common 
law  penalties  which  resulted  from  attainder,  but 
only  such  penalties  as  Congress  should  prescribe 
by  statute.  They  have,  however,  not  in  terms, 
abolished  attainders,  but  have  modified  their  ef- 
fect, by  declaring  that  attainder  shall  not  work 
corruption  of  blood. 

FOBFBITURRS. 

By  the  law  of  England,  forfeiture  of  estates 
was  also  one  of  the  neoessarr  legal  consequences 
of  attainder  of  felony.  Real  estate  was  forfeited 
upon  attainder,  personal  estate  upon  conviction 
before  attainder.  By  these  forfeitures  all  the 
property,  rights,  and  claims,  of  every  name  and 
nature,  went  to  the  lord  or  the  king.  But  for- 
feiture of  lands  related  back  to  the  time  when 
the  felony  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  sub- 
sequent sales  and  encumbrances,  but  forfeiture 
of  goods  took  effect  at  the  date  of  conviction,  so 
that  sales  of  personal  property,  prior  to  that  time, 
were  valid,  unless  collusive. t  The  estates  thus 
forfeited  were  not  mere  estates  for  life,  but  the 
whole  interest  of  the  felon,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Thus  forfeiture  of  property  was  a  consequence 
of  attainder ;  attainder  was  a  consequence  of  the 
sentence  of  death  or  outlawry ;  and  these  penal 
consequences  of  attainder  were  over  and  above, 
and  in  addition  to,  the  penalties  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  eowrt.X 
The  punishment,  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
punishment,  to  which  the  sentence  of  the  court 
condemned  the  prisoner  was  dealh  or  outlawry. 
The  disabilities  which  resulted  from  that  sentence 
were  like  the  disabilities  which  in  other  cases  re- 
sult from  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  for  infamous 
crimes.  Disability  to  testify  in  courts,  or  to 
hold  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  sometimes  fol- 
lows, not  as  part  of  the  punishment  prescribed  for 
the  offence,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  criminal  has  reduced  himself. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  punish- 
ment of  treason  by  specific  penalties  and  those 

•  8m  4  BlA.  Com.  p.  88a 

t  8m  8U1  18  Ktis.  ch.  8 :  S  B.  and  A.  858 ;  3  HAwklnt'i  P.  C. 
454;  8  Int.  888:  4  BU.  887;  Go.  Liti.  891,  b. 

1  See  8  Oreeiueftf  8  Ond«e  on  Real  Property,  p.  14S,  tad  ooto ; 
8  Seot,  88$;  1  OreenleaTf  Cmiie,  p.  71,  tecC  1,  tnd  note. 


consequential  damages  and  injuries  which  follow 
by  common  law  as  the  result  or  technical  efieet 
of  a,  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry  for  treason, 
namely,  attainder  of  treason,  and  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  of  estates.*  To  set  this  sub- 
ject in  a  clearer  light,  the  learned  reader  will  re- 
collect that  there  were  different  kinds  of  attainder : 
1.  Attainders  in  apramunire;  in  which,  *'from 
the  conviction,  the  defendant  shall  be  out  of  the 
king's  protection,  his  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  his  body 
remain  in  prison  during  the  king's  pleasure,  or 
during  life,  t  But  the  offences  punishable  under 
the  statutes  of  praemunire  were  not  felonies,  for 
the  latter  are  punishable  only  by  common  law, 
and  not  by  statute. t  2.  Attainder  hy  bill.  8. 
Attainders  of  felony  and  treason ;  and  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  attainders  in  treason 
and  attainders  in  praemunire  is  this ;  that  iti  the 
former  the  forfeitures  are  consequences  of  the 
judgment,  in  the  latter  they  are  part  of  the  judg- 
ment and  penalty.  Blackstonef  recognizes  fully 
this  distinction.  **I  here  omit  the  particular 
forfeitures  created  by  the  statutes  of  prsBmunire 
and' others,  because  I  look  upon  them  rather  as  a 
part  of  the  judgment  and  penalty  inflicted  by  the 
respective  statutes,  than  as  consequences  of  such 
judgment,  as  in  treason  and  felony  they  are." 
Lord  Coke  expresses  the  same  opinion.!  And 
statutes  of  praemunire  and  attainders  of  treason 
are  both  different  in  law  from  hills  of  pains  and 
penalties;  of  which  English  history  affords, 
among  many  other  examples,  that  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ;ir  in  the  latter  the  pains  and 
penalties  are  all  expressly  declared  by  statute, 
and  not  left  as  consequences  of  judgment  That 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  power  to 
Congress  to  make  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
treason,  limits  and  qualifies  the  effect  of  attainder 
of  treason,  in  case  such  attainder  should  be 
deemed  by  the  courts  as  a  legal  consequence  of 
such  sentence  as  the  statute  requires  the  court 
to  impose  on  traitors.  This  limitation  applies,  in 
terms,  only  to  the  effect  of  attainders  of  treason. 

CHAKACTERISTICS  OF  ATTAINDEK  OF  TBBA80K. 

There  is  no  attainder  of  treason  known  to  the 
law  of  England,  unless,  1.  The  judgment  of  death 
or  outlawry  has  been  pronounced  against  the 

^  There  ti  a  provltloD  In  ttie  new  Conttttutlon  of  MiirjIiuKt 
(1851,)  that  **  no  conviction  shall  work  eorraptlon  of  blood  or 
forfeiture  of  ettate."  (Decl.  of  IllRhtf,  Art  24.)  The  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio  (ISAl)  contain*  the  same  words  In  the  12th  sect 
of  the  DecL  of  Rlirhts.  The  Constliatlons  of  Kentucky,  Delaware, 
and  Pennsylvania  declare  that  attainder  of  treason  shall  not 
work  forfeiture  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  offender.  In  Alabama, 
Gonmq^lcut,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Maine,  Uissourl,  New-Jersey, 
Rhode  lAland,  and  Tennessee,  all  forfeitures  for  crime  are  abol- 
ished, either  by  statutes  or  constitutions. 

**  In  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vlrfrlnla,  Georgia, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  there  are  statutes  provlrl- 
ing  specifically  for  the  punishment  of  treason  and  felonies ;  but 
no  mention  Is  made  of  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  est«te ; 
and  Inasmuch  as  these  offences  are  explicitly  legislated  upon, 
and  a  partlcuhir  punishment  provided  in  each  case,  it  nuy  l>e 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  additional  common  law  punish- 
meut  of  forfeiture  of  estate  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  repeal- 
ed by  implication."    1  OreenleaTs  Cruise  Dig.  190,  note. 

1 1  Inst.  IM  ;  8  Bla.  p.  118 ;  and  for  the  severity  of  the  pesal- 
tkt,  see  1  Hawk.  P.  C  0& 

14  Bla.  lis.         I  4  Com.  p.  8S«.         |  Oou  Lltt.  891,  b. 

^  Btak  9  Q«o.  L  ch.  IT. 
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traitor.*  9.  Where  the  crime  was  a  fel&nff,  and 
punishable  according  to  common  lavr  ;t  and,  8. 
Where  the  attainder  was  a  consequence  of  the 
judgment,  and  not  part  of  the  judgment  and 
penalty.!  Congress  may  pass  a  law  condemning 
every  traitor  to  death,  and  to  the  consequential 
punishment  of  '^attainder;"  but  su^h  attainder 
trill  not  of  itself  operate  to  corrupt  blood  or  forfeit 
e.-ctate,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender. 
Hut  unless  Congress  pass  a  law  expressly  at- 
f 'tinting  the  crinnnal  of  treason,  there  is  not,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  ^'attainder." 
The  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  are  all 
ombraoed  in  specific  statutes,  defining  crimes  and 
all  their  penalties.  No  consequential  penalties 
of  this  character  are  known  to  this  law.  And  if 
a  person  is  conyicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
treason,  there  can  be  no  oorruption  of  blood,  nor 
forfeiture  of  estate  except  by  express  terms  of 
the  statute.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Cmi- 
stitution  forbid  the  making  of  laws  which  should 
leave  the  penalty  of  crime  to  be  determined  by 
ancient  or  antiquated  common  law  proceedings 
of  English  courts.  Forfeiture  of  estate,  by  ex- 
press terms  of  statute;  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
forfeiture  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  or  prae- 
munire, but  is  not  forfeiture  by  attainder ;  nor 
is  it  such  forfeiture  as  is  within  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  which  limits  the  operation  of  at- 
tainders of  treason.  This  distinction  was  well 
known  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They 
thought  it  best  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
those  constructi>re  and  consequential  punish- 
ments, giving  Aill  power  to  Congress,  in  plain 
terms,  to  prescribe  by  statute  what  punishment 
they  should  select ;  but  in  case  of  resort  to  at- 
tainder of  treason,  as  one  of  those  punishments, 
that  form  of  punishment  should  not  be  so  con- 
strued as,  ejp  ei  t^rminiy  to  corrupt  blood  nor 
forfeit  estate  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

TSCmriCAI»    LANOUAGB    TO  BB  OOSISTBUBD    TBCHMI- 

GALLY. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  peculiar ; 
it  is  technical ;  and  it  shows  on  the  face  of  it  an 
intention  to  limit  the  technical  operation  of  at- 
tainders, not  to  limit  the  scope  or  extent  of  legis- 
lative penalties.  If  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion meant  to  say  that  Congress  should  pass  no 
law  punishing  treason  by  attainder,  or  by  its 
consequences,  namely,  forfeiture  of  estate,  or  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  they  would,  in  plain  terms, 
have  said  so ;  and  there  would  have  been  an  end 
to  the  penalties  of  attainder,  as  there  was  ai^end 
to  bills  of  attainder.  Instead  of  saying,  *^  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  shall  not  impose  the  penalties  of 
Attainder  upon  the  offender,"  they  said,  ^*  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted.** 

This  phraseology  has  reference  only  to  the 

•4Bto.S8T.    t4Bla.88T.     |  lb. ;  Go.  Uli.  t»l,  b. :  4  Bla.  386^ 


technical  effect  of  attainder.  The  "  working  of 
forfeitures  '^  is  a  phrase  used  by  lawyers  to  show 
the  legal  result  or  effect  which  arises  from  a  cer- 
tain state  of  iacts.  K  a  traitor  is  convicted,  judg- 
ment of  death  is  passed  upon  him ;  by  that  judg- 
ment he  becomes  attainted.  Attainder  work& 
forfeitures  and  corruption  of  blood;  forfeitures 
and  corruption  of  blood  are,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  common  law,  followed  by  certain  re- 
sults to  his  rights  of  property.  But  the  ConsU- 
tution  provides,  if  the  traitor  is  attainted,  that 
attainder  shall  not,  ex  vi  termini^  and  of  its  own 
force,  and  without  statute  to  that  effect,  ^^  work"* 
forfeiture  or  corruption  of  blood.  The  convict 
may  still  retain  all  those  civil  rights  of  which  be 
has  not  been  deprived  by  the  strict  terms  of  the 
statute,  which  shall  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason. 

The  punishment  of  ^treason,  by  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  of  April  thirtieth,  1790,  is 
.death,,  and  nothing  more.  Can  anjr  case  be 
found,  since  the  statute  was  enacted,  m  whidi  a 
party  convicted  and  adjudged  guilty  of  treason 
and  sentenced  to  death,  has  been  held  to  be  '*^ai^ 
tainted  "  of  treason,  so  that  the  attainder  has 
worked  forfeiture  of  any  of  his  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal? Would  not  any  lawrer  feel  astonish- 
ment, if  a  court  of  the  United  States,  having  sen- 
tenced a  traitor  to  death,  under  the  law  of  1790, 
should  anncHinco  as  a  further  penalty  the  fiMrfeit- 
ure  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  offimd- 
er,  "  worked  "  by  the  attainder  of  fdony,  not- 
withstanding no  such  penalty  is  mentioned  in 
that  statute  ? 

If  Congress  should  pass  an  act  punishing  a 
traitor  by  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  imprisonment 
for  ti've  years,  who  would  not  feel  amaxed  to 
learn  that,  by  the  English  doctrine  of  forfeitures, 
worked  by  attainders,  by  operation  of  law,  the 
criminal  might  be  stripped  of  property  worth 
thousands  of  dollars,  over  and  above  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  statute  ? 

TRUE  MEANING  OP  ART.    III.  SECT.   lU.    CL.    H. 

The  Constitution  means,  that  if  traitors  shall 
be  attainted,  unlimited  forfeitures  and  corruption 
of  blood  shall  not  be  worked  by  attainders.  It 
means  to  leave  untrammelled  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  cause  traitors  to  be  attainted  or  other- 
wise ;  but  if  attainted.  Congress  must  provide  by 
statute  for  the  attainder ;  and  the  CoDStitutioa 
settles  how  far  that  attainder  shall  operate  con- 
stitutionally ;  and  when  the  legislature  has 
awarded  one  punishment  for  treason,  iht  eoort 
shall  not  evoke  the  doctrine  of  forfeitures  worked 
by  attainder,  and  thus,  by  technical  implication, 
add  punishments  not  specifically  set  down  in  the 
penal  statute  itself;  or,  if  this  impUfication  exist 
the  results  of  the  technical  effect  of  attainder 
shall  not  be  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  ex- 
cept during  the  life  of  the  offender.  The  third 
article  does  not  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to 
punish,  but  it  limits  the  technical  consequences 
of  a  special  kind  of  punishment,  which  may  or 
mi^  not  be  adopted  in  the  statutes. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  obvious  t)t>t 
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no  person  is  attainted  of  treason,  in  the  technical 
Bense,  who  is  convicted  under  the  United  States 
act  of  1790.  There  can  he  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son, within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  un- 
less there  be,  first,  a  Judgment  of  death,  or  out- 
lawry ;  second,  a  penalty  of  attainder  by  ex)>ress 
terms  of  the  statute.  A  mere  conviction  of  trea- 
son and  sentence  of  death,  or  outlawry,  and  for- 
feitures of  real  and  personal  estate,  do  not  con- 
stitute an  attainder  in  form,  in  substance,. nor  in 
effect,  when  made  under  any  of  the  present  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

IF    QONGRESS    MAT  IMPOSB    riKBS,   WHY  KOT    FOR- 

nUTUBES  ? 

No  one  doubts  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
treason  punishable  with  death,  or  by  fines  to  any 
amount  whatever.  Nor  would  any  reasonable 
person  deem  any  fine  too  large  to  atone  for  the 
crime  of  involving  one*8  own  country  in  civil 
war.  If  the  Constitution  placed  in  Congress  the 
power  to  take  life,  and  to  take  property  of  the  of- 
fender in  one  form,  why  should  it  deny  the  pow- 
er to  take  property  in  any  other  form  f  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  willing  that  a 
traitor  should  forfeit  his  life,  how  could  they 
hav^  intended  to  shelter  his  property  T  Was 
property,  in  their  opinion,  more  sacred  than  life  f 
Would  all  the  property  of  rebels,  forfeited  to  the 
treasury  of  the  countiy,  repair  the  injury  of  civil 

war? 

I 

FORFKITUBES  KOT  LIinTED  TO  LIFE  ESTATES. 

Could  the  lawyers  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion have  intended  to  limit  the  pecuniary  punish- 
ment of  forfeitures  to'  a  life  interest  in  personal 
estate,  when  every  lawer  in  the  convention  must 
have  known  that  at  common  law  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  life  estate  in  personal  property  t 
Knowing  this,  did  they  mean  to  protect  tnitors, 
under  aU  dreumstances,  in  the  et^oyment  of  per- 
sonal property  ?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  say  so  ? 
If  they  meant  to  prevent  Congress  from  passing 
any  law  that  should  deprive  traitors  of  more  than 
a  life  estate  in  real  estate,  the  result  would  be, 
that^the  criminal  would  lose  only  the  enjoyment 
of  his  lands  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  from  the 
date  of  the  judgment  to  the  date  of  his  execution, 
and  then  his  lands  would  go  to  his  heirs.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Constitution  cuts  off  the 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  treason^  and  limits 
it  to  such  foifeitures  as  are  the  consequence  of 
attainder,  and  then  cuts  off  from  attainder  its 
penal  consequences  of  corruption  of  blood  and 
forfeiture  of  estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
offender,  then  the  framers  of  that  instrument 
have  effectually  protected  the  personal  and  real 
estate  of  traitors,  and  have  taken  more  care  to 
secure  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
crime  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  If  so, 
they  have  autnorized  far  more  severity  against 
many  other  felons  than  against  them.  If  such 
were  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  would  have  taken  direct  and  plain 
language  to  say  what  they  meant  They  would 
have  said;  "Congress  may  punish  treason,  but 


shall  not  deprive  traitors  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, except  for  the  time  which  may  elapse  be- 
tween sentence  of  death  and  execution.**  Instead 
of  such  a  provision,  they  gave  full  power  to  pun- 
ish treason,  including  fines,  absolute  forfeitures, 
death,  and  attainder,  only  limiting  the  technical 
effect  of  the  last-mentioned  penalty,  if  that  form 
of  punishment  should  be  adopted ;  and  Congress 
has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  declare 
as  the  penalty  for  treason,  the  forfeiture  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  offender,  and 
is  not  limited,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  to 
a  forfeiture  of  real  estate  for  life  only.'*' 

GHAFTSR  TI. 

STATUTES    AGAINST    TREASON.        WHAT  THET    ARE, 
AND   BOW  THET  ARE  TO  SB  ADMINISTERED. 

Thb  United  States  sUtute  of  April  tiiirtieth, 
1790,  provides  that-- 

**  If  any  person  or  persons,  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  shall  levy  war 
against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convict- 
ed, on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testi* 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of 
the  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  a^udged  guiltp 
of  tr^Mon  against  the  United  States,  and  9hall 
iuffer  d€ath/* 

Concealment  of  knowledge  of  treason  (mis- 
prision of  treason)  is,  by  the  same  act,  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  years.  By 
the  statute  of  January  80th,  1799,  corresponding 
with  foreign  governments,  or  with  any  o£Qcer  or 
agent  thereof,  with  intent  to  influence  their  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  this  government,  is  dedared  to 
be  a  jiigh  misdemeanor,  though  not  called  trea- 
son, and  is  punishable  b^  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  during  a 
term  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  exceeding 
three  years.  So  the  law  has  stood  during  this 
century,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  re- 
bellion. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  July  sev- 
enteenth, 1862,  chap.  195,  are  these : 

Section  1.  Persons  committing  treason  shall 
suffer  one  of  two  punishments :  1.  Either  death, 
and  freedom  to  his  slaves ;  or,  2.  Imprisonment 
not  less  than  five  years,  fine  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  freedom  of  slaves ;  the  fine 
to  be  collected  out  of  any  personal  or  real  estate 
except  slaves. 

Sect  2.  Inciting  rebellion,  or  engaging  in  it,  or 

*  since  tiie  poblieatlon  of  thU  work.  It  hM  been  decided  by 
Underwood,  J.,  In  the  EMttm  Dlttriet  Oomt  of  the  CTnited 
Slatee  ft>r  Vtrglola,ln  the  cMe  of  the  ffiUtsd  StdtM  r.  Latham, 
Jtntt  thAt  the  ConlUoatloD  Act  shore  cited  le  aathoriaed  bjr 
the  Oonstltotlon ;  ucond,  thmt  bj  the  terma  of  that  Act,  (dated 
Jnljr  ierenteeBth,  18S9,  eh.  ISft.)  u  modified  by  the  Joint  nooin- 
tlon  of  Jolj  twentT-ioTenth,  IMS,  (No.  68.)  the  panlihment  of 
treuon  If  not  limited  to  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  of  the  of- 
fender, and  le  not  required  to  be  so  limited  bjr  the  Genstltution  * 
but  the  forfeiture  extends  to  the  entire  estate  in  fee  rimpU. 
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aiding  those  who  do  so,  is  punishable  hj  impris- 
onment not  more  than  ten  years,  fine  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  liberation  of 
slaves. 

Sect  8  disoualifles  convicts,  under  the  preced- 
ing sections,  from  holding  ofBce  under  the  United 
States. 

Sect  4  provides  that  former  laws  agunst 
treason  shaJl  not  be  suspended  as  against  any 
traitor,  unless  he  shall  have  been  convicted  un- 
der this  act 

Sect  6  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
cause  the  seizure  of  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  several  classes  of  persons,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  same  to  the  support  of  the  army,  namely: 
1.  Rebel  army  and  navy  officers;  2.  Govem- 
tnent  officers  of  confederate  States  in  their  na- 
tional capacity;  8.  Confederate  State  officers; 
4.  United  States  officers  turned  traitor  officers ; 
6.  Any  one  holding  any  office  or  agency,  na- 
tional, State,  or  municipal^  under  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment, provided  persons  enumerated  in  classes 
8,  4,  and  6  have  accepted  office  since  secession 
of  the  State,  or  have  taken  oath  of  allegiance  to 
support  the  confederate  States ;  6.  Persons  who, 
owning  property  in  loyal  States,  in  the  territories, 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  hereafter 
assist,  aid,  or  comfort  such  rebellion.  All  trans- 
fers of  property  so  owned  shall  be  null,  and  suits 
for  it  by  such  persons  shall  be  barred  by  proving 
that  they  are  within  the  terms  of  this  act 

Sect  6.  Any  persons  within- the  United  States, 
not  above  named,  who  are  engaged  in  armed  re- 
bellion, or  aiding  and  abetting  it,  who  shall  not, 
within  sixty  days  after  proclamation  by  the 
President,  **  cease  to  aid,  countenance,  and  abet 
said  rebellion,**  shall  be  liable  to  have  all  their 
property,  personal  and  real,  seized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, wnoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  seize  and  use  it, 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  All  transfers  of  such 
property,  made  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
proclamation,  are  declared  null. 

Sect  7.  To  secure  the  condemnation  and  sale 
of  seized  property,  so  as  to  make  it  available, 
proceedings  in  rem  shall  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  any  District  Court 
thereof^  or  in '  any  territorial  court,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  which  district  or  territory  the 
property,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  found,  or 
into  which,  if  movable,  it  may  first  be  brought 
Proceedings  are  to  conform  to  those  in  admiralty 
cr  revenue  cases.  Condemnation  shall  be  as  of 
enemy*s  property,  and  it  shall  belong  to  the 
United  States ;  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

Sect  8.  Proper  powers  are  given  to  the  courts 
to  carry  the  above  proceedings  into  effect,  and  to 
establish  legal  forms  and  processes  and  modes 
of  transfemng  condemned  property. 

Sect  9.  Slaves  of  rebels,  or  of  those  aiding 
them,  escaping  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines 
of  our  army ;  slaves  captured  from  them ;  slaves 
deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Government ;  slaves  found 
in  places  occupied  by  rebel  forces^  and  afterward 


occupied  by  the  United  States  army,  shall  be 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  for  ever 
free. 

Sect  10.  No  fugitive  slave  shall  be  returned  to 
a  person  claiming  him^  nor  restrained  of  his  Mb- 
erty,  except  for  crime,  or  offence  against  law,  un- 
less the  claimant  swears  that  the  persim  dainuog 
the  slave  is  his  lawful  owner,  has  not  joined  the 
rebellion,  nor  given  aid  to  it  No  officer  or 
soldier  of  the  United  States  shall  suxr^ider  fugi- 
tive slaves. 

Sect  11.  The  President  may  employ,  aganize^ 
and  use  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as 
he  pleases  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  use 
them  as  he  judges  for  the  public  welfare. 

Sect  12.  The  President  may  make  provisions 
for  colonizing  such  persons  as  may  choose  to 
emigrate,  after  they  shall  have  been  fireed  by  this 
act 

Sect  18.  The  President  is  authorized  by  pro- 
clamation to  pardon  any  persons  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  on  such  terms  as  h^  deems  expedient 

Sect  14.  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  full 
powers  to  institute  proceedings,  make  orders,  etc, 
to  carry  the  foregoing  measures  into  effect 

A  resolution,  explanatory  of  the  above  act,  de- 
clares that  the  statute  punishes  no  act  done  prior 
to  its  passage;  and  no  judge  or  member  of  a 
State  legislature,  who  has  not  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
federate States ;  nor  shall  any  punishment  or 
proceedings  be  so  construed  as  to  **  work  forfeit- 
ure of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  bis 
natural  life.** 

The  President's  proclamation,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  act,  was  issued  July  twenty-fifth, 
1862.  Thus  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellioo, 
who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  sec- 
tion, will  be  liable  to  the  penalties  after  sixt/ 
days  from  July  twenty-fifth.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  penal  acts  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

THE    CONFISCATION    ACT    OF  1862  IS    NOT    A  IRL 
OF  ATTAINDER,   NOR  AN  BX  POST  FACTO  LAW. 

This  act  is  not  a  hUl  of  attaiiider^  because  it 
does  not  punish  the  offender  in  any  instance  with 
corruption  of  blood,  and  it  does  not  declare  him, 
by  act  of  legulature^  guilty  of  treason,  inasmuch 
as  the  offender's  guilt  must  be  duly  proved  and 
established  by  judicial  proceedings  before  he  can 
be  sentenced.  *  It  is  not  an  ejc  poet  facto  law,  as 
it  declares  no  act  committed  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  law  goes  into  operation  to  be  a  crime, 
or  to  be  punishable  as  such.  It  provides  for  no 
attainder  of  treason,  and  therefore  for  none  of 
the  penal  consequences  which  might  othenrise 
have  followed  from  such  attainder. 

The  resolution,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  act,  or  as  explanatory  of  it  expressly  pro* 
vides  that  no  punishment  or  proceedings  under 
said  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeit 
ure  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his 
natural  life.  Thus,  to  prevent  our  courts  fh>m 
construing  the  sentence  of  death,  under  Sect  1, 
as  involving  an  attainder  of  treason,  and  its  ooo- 
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sequences,  Congress  has,  in  express  terms,  pro- 
vided that  no  punishment  or  proceeding  shall  he 
60  construed  as  to  work  forfeiture,  as  above 
stated.  Thus  this  statute  limits  the  constructive 
penalties  which  result  from  forfeitures  worked  by 
attainders,  and  perhaps  may  be  so  construed  as 
to  confine  thp  punishments  to  those,  and  those 
only,  which  are  prescribed  in  the  plain  terms  of 
the  statute.  And  this  limitation  is  in  accoi^dance 
with  the  Constitution,  as  understood  by  the 
President,  although  the  forfeiture  of  rebels'  real 
estate  might  have  been  made  absolute  and  un- 
limited, without  exceeding  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  treason.* 

CHAPTER  VH. 

THE  BIOHT  or  CONORBSS  TO  DECLARB  THE  PUKISH- 
MENT  or  CRIXES  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OTHER  THAN  TREASON. 

THE     NEW     CRIXES    Or    REBELLION    REQUIRE    NEW 

FENAL  LAWS. 

Several  crimes  maybe  committed  not  defined 
as  tr^son  in  the  Constitution,  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  welfare.  The  prevention  or 
punishment  of  such  offences  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  every  form  of  government ;  and  the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  penalties  in  such 
cases  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned.  The 
rights  guaranteed  in  express  terms  to  private 
citizens  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  be  made  se- 
cure, without  such  penal  legislation ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly. Congress  has,  firom  time  to  time,  pass- 
ed laws  for  this  purpose.  The  present  rebellion 
has  given  birth  to  a  host  of  crimes  which  were 
not  previously  punishable  by  any  law.  Among 
these  crimes  are  the  following :  Accepting  or 
holding  civil  offices  under  the  confederate  Govern- 
ment ;  violating  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States ;  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  confederate  States ;  manufacturing,  passing, 
or  circulating  a  new  and  illegal  currency  ;  ac- 
knowledging and  obeying  the  authority  of  a 
seceded  State,  or  of  the  confederate  States ;  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  return  to  allegiance,  and  to 
lay  down  arms  after  due  warning;  attempting  to 
negotiato  treaties  with  foreign  powers  to  inter- 
vene in  our  affairs ;  granting  or  taking  letters  of 
marque ;  conspiracy  against  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment ;  holding  public  meetings  to  indto  the  peo- 
ple to  the  commission  of  treason ;  plotting  trea- 
son ;  framing  and  passing  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion ;  organizing  and  forming  new  governments 
within  any  of  Uie  States,  with  the  intent  that 
they  shall  become  independent  of  the  United 
States,  and  hostile  thereto ;  the  making  of  trea- 
ties between  the  several  States;  refusal  to  tiJce 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  when 
tendered  by  proper  authority ;  resistance  to  civil 
process,  or  to  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
when  such  resistance  is  not  so  general  as  to  con- 
stitute war.  Each  of  these,  and  many  other 
public  wrongs,  may  be  so  committed  as  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  treason,  because  they  may  not  be 
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overt  acte  of  levying  war,  or  of  aiding  and  com- 
forting the  enemy,  which  the  offender  must  have 
committed  before  he  can  have  rendered  himself 
liable  to  be  punished,  for  treason  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution.  '  These  and  other  similar  offen-'es 
are  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
Government  Civil  war  must  inevitably  result 
from  them.  They  might  be  deemed  less  heinous 
than  open  rebellion,  if  it  were  not  certain  that 
they  are  the  fountain  from  which  the  streams  of 
treason  and  civil  war  must  flow,  sweeping  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  with  resistless  tide  on- 
ward to  ineviteble  destruction. 

ALL  ATTEMPTS  TO  OVERTURN  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 

BE  PUNISHED. 

Of  the  many  atrocious  misdeeds  which  are 
preliminary  to  or  contemporaneous  with  treason, 
each  and  all  may  be  and  should  be  punishable  , 
by  law.  It  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  the 
punishment  of  all  of  them  should  be  by  dea^ 
but  rather  by  that  penalty  which,  depriving  the 
criminal  of  the  means  of  doing  harm,  will  dis* 
grace  him  in  the  community  he  has  dishonored. 
Imprisonments,  fines,  forfeitures,  confiscation, 
are  the  proper  punishments  for  such  hardened 
criminals,  because  imprisonment  is  a  personal 
punishment,  and  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  merely 
transfer  the  property  of  the  offender  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  a  partial  indemnity  for  the  wrong  he  has 
committed. 

When  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  crimes 
which  foment  civil  war  are  considered,  no  penal- 
ty would  seem  too  severe  to  expiate  them.  But 
it  has  been  erroneously  suggested  that,  as  the 
levying  of  war — ^treason — ^itself  is  not  punisha- 
ble bpr  depriving  traitors  of  more  than  a  life  es- 
tate m  their  real  estate,  even  though  they  are 
condemned  to  death,  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
punish  anv  of  the  crimes  which  may  originate  a 
civil  war,  hyjpenaMy  equally  severe  with  that  to 
which  they  limited  Congress,  in  punishing  trea- 
son itself.  A  lower  offence,  it  is  said,  should  not 
be  punished  with  more  severity  than  a  higher 
one.  This  objection  would  be  more  plausible  if 
the  power  to  punish  treason  were  in  fact  limited. 
But,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
such  is  not  the  fWct.*       ^ 

ACT  or    1862,  SECTION   VL,  DOES  NOT  PURPORT  TO 

PUNISH  TREASON. 

Tf  the  penalty  of  death  be  not  inflicted  on  the 
guilty,  and  if  he  be  not  accused  of  treason,  no 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  could 
arise  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  limit- 
ing the  effect  of  attainders  of  treason.  No  ob- 
jection could  be  ui^ged  against  its  validity  on  the 
ground  of  its  forfeiting  or  confiscating  all  the 
property  of  the  offender,  or  of  its  depriving  him 
of  liberty  by  imprisonment,  or  of  its  exiling  him 
fi*om  the  country. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1862  does  not  impose 
the  penalty  of  death,  but  it  provides  that  if  reb« 
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els  in  arms  shall  not,  within  sixty  days  after 
proclamation  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  and 
abet  the  rebellion,  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
they  shall  be  liable  to  hav.e  all  their  property 
seized,  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Suppose  the  rebels  in  arms  refuse  to  obey  the 
proclamation,  and  neglect  or  refVise  to  return  to 
their  allegiance-;  the  mere  non-performance  of 
the  requisition  of  this  act  is,  not  levying  war,  or 
aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy,  technically  con- 
sidered, and  so  not  treason — although,  if  they 
go  on  to  perform  overt  acts  in  aid  of  the  rebels, 
those  aet$  will  be  treasonable.  Will  it  be  denied 
that  the  rebels  in  arms  ought  to  be  required  bv 
law  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  cease  rebel- 
lion ?  If  their  refusal  to  do  so  is  not  technically 
treason,  ought  they  not  to  be  liable  to  punishm'ent 
for  violating  the  law  ?  Is  any  degree  of  pecuni- 
ary loss  too  severe  for  those  who  will  continue  at 
war  with  their  country  alter  warning  and  procla- 
mation, if  their  lives  are  not  forfeited  ? 

LEGAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TBB  ACT  OF  1862. 

What  will  be  the  construction  put  upon  sec- 
tion sixth  of  the  Act  of  July  seventeenth,  ch. 
195,  1862,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
joint  resolution  which  accompanied  it,  is  not  so 
certain  as  it  should  be.'  The  language  of  the 
last  clause  in  that  resolution  is,  *^  Nor  shall  any 
punishment  or  proceedings,  under  said  Act,  be 
80  construed  as  to  work  a  *  forfeiture'  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life." 
There  is  no  forfeiture  in  express  terms  provided 
for  in  any  part  of  the  Act  The  punishment  of 
treason,  in  the  first  section,  is  either  death  and 
freedom  of  slaves,  or  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
freedom  of  slaves.  The  judgment  of  death  for 
treason  is  the  only  one  which  could,  even  by  the 
common  law,  have  been  so  construed  as  to  **  work 
any  forfeiture."  It  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  limit  the  constructive  effect  of 
such  a  judgment  But  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  peculiar ;  they  declare  that  no  **  proceed- 
ings "  under  said  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
work  a  forfeiture,  eta     Then  the  question  will 

.  arise  whether  the  "proc^dings"  (authorized  by 
section  sixth,  in  whicn  the  President  has  the  power 
and  duty  to  seize  and  use  all  the  property  of  reb- 
els in  arms  who  refuse,  after  warning,  to  return 
to  their  allegiance)  are  such  that  a  sale  of  such 
real  estate,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  sev- 
enth and  eighth,  can  convey  any  thing  more  than 
an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  offender  ?  But  the 
crime  punished  by  section  sixth  is  not  the  crime 
o/treaton;  and  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a 
limitation  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pun- 
ish that  crime,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  power  to 
punish  the  crime  described  in  this  section.* 
Forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  real  and  per- 

•  sonal  estates  for  crimes,  when  there  was  and 
could  have  been  no  treason^  were  common  and 
familiar  penal  statutes  in  several  States  or  colo- 
nies when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  Many 
of  the  old  toriea,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution^ 
were  haniehed^  and  their  real  estate  confiscated, 
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without  having  been  tried  for  or  accuaed  of  trea- 
son,  or  having  incurred. any  forfeiture  by  the 
laws  against  treason.  Such  was  the  case  in 
South-Carolina  in  1776.*  In  that  State,  one  set 
of  laws  was  in  force  against  treason,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  was  forfeiture  worked  hy  atUiiti- 
der»  Another  set  oif  laws  were  confiscation  acts 
againat  U>Ty  refugees  who  had  committed  no  trea- 
son. These  distinctions  were  'familiar  to  tho.^e 
who  formed  the  Constitution,  and  they  used  lan- 
guage relating  to  these  subjects  with  technical 
precision. 

THE    SEVEBITT    OF    DIFFERENT    PUNISXnfXNTS    OOK- 

PARED. 

Forfeiture  and  confiscation  are,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  less  severe  punishments  than  death; 
they  are  in  effect  fines,  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  criminal  is  capable  of  payii^  Uiem.  It 
would  not  seem  to  be  too  severe  a  punishment 
upon  a  person  wno  seeks,  with  arms  in  his  hands 
to  destroy  your  life,  to  steal  or  carry  away  your 
property,  to  subvert  your  government,  that  be 
should  be  deprived  of  his  property  by  confisca- 
tion or  fine  to  any  amount  he  could  pay.  There- 
fore, as  the  provisions  of  section  sixth,  which 
would  authorize  the  seizure  and  appropriatioQ  of 
rebel  real  estate  to  public  use,  are  not  wttiiin  the 
prohibitions  of  Art  III.,  Sect  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  should  have  been  so 
worded  as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  statute,  if  not  to  paralyze 
its  effect  upon  the  only  class  of  rebel  property 
which  they  cannot  put  out  of  the  reach  of  Gor- 
emment,  namely,  their  real  estate. 

THE  SIXTO  SECTION  OF  THE  CONFISCATION  ACT  OP 
1862  IS  NOT  WITHIN  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  TOE 
CONSTITUTION,    ARTICLB   UL    SECTION   UL 

Congress  cannot,  by  giving  a  new  nanM  to 
acts  of  treason,  transcend  the  constitutional  lim- 
its in  dedaring  its  punishment  Nor  can  legi»> 
lation  change  the  true  character  of  crimes. 
Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Congreas  has  no 
right  to  punish  the  most  flagrant  and  outrageous 
acts  of  civil  war  by  penalties  more  severe  than 
those  prescribed,  as  they  say,  for  treason.  Since 
a  subject  must  have  performed  some  overt  act, 
which  may  be  construed  by  oourta  into  the 
**  levying  of  war,"  or  ^*  aiding  the  enemy,**  be- 
fore he  can  be  convicted  of  treason,  it  his  been 
supposed  that  to  involve  a  great  nation  in  the 
horrorg^of  civil  war  can  1)6  nothing  more»  and 
nothing  else,  than  treason.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  Constitution  does  not  define  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  **  levying  war."  Is  it  confined  to  the 
true  and  genuine  signification  of  the  words» 
namely,  **  that  to  levy  war  is  to  raise  or  begin 
war ;  to  take  arms  for  attack ;"  or  must  it  oe 
extended  to  include  the  carrying  on  or  waging 
war,  after  it  has  been  commenced  ft    The  crime 

•  fSee  mnit  T.  MdrH»y9 Bat )0.  8m ftlao BImwitman r. 
Olart€  and  AL.  Ooxe  N.  J.,  1T»5. 

t  To  Ztvy  fffar  Is  to  raits  or  b€ffia  war;  lo  take  arms  fbr  «If 
Uck ;  to  attack.— Webttor'f  Quarto  Diet. 

To  Itfvy  la,  1.  To  raUt,  at  a  ■lege.  9l  To  ralae  or  ca&cct ;  to 
gatbar.  8.  To  ra^M^  applied  to  wafV-*WoM«ter*a  Qnarto  DieL 
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committed  by  a  few  indtTiduals  hy  merely  levy- 
'  ing  war,  or  b^inning  without  prosecuting  or 
continuing  armed  resistance  to  Gorernment^ 
although  it  is  treason,  may  be  immeasurably 
less  than  that  of  carrying  on  a  colossal  rebellion, 
involving  millions  in  a  (ratricidal  contest  Though 
treason  is  the  highest  political  crime  known  to 
Che  codes  of  la?(,  yet  wide-spread  and  savage  re- 
bellion is  a  still  higher  crime  against  society ;  for 
it  embraces  a  cluster  of  atrocious  wrongs,  of 
which  the  attack  upon  Government — treason — 
is  but  one.  Although  there  can  be  no  treason 
unless  the  culprit  levies  war  or  aids  the  enemy, 
vet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  acts  of  carry- 
mg  on  a  war  onco  levied  are  0»Zy  acts  of  treason. 
Treason  is  the  threshold  of  war ;  the  traitor  passes 
over  it  to  newand  deeper  guilt  He  ought  to  suf- 
fer punishment  proportioned  to  his  crimes.  . 

It  qnust  also  be  remembered  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  indicate  that  fines,  forfeitures,  con- 
fiscations, outlawry,  or  imprisonii^nt  are  **  se- 
verer penalties  than  death."  The  law  has  never 
so  treated  them.  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  punish^  traitors,  as  has 
been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.'*'  Who  will 
contend  that  the  crime  of  treason  is  in  morals 
more  wicked,  in  its  tendencies  more  dangerous, 
or  in  its  res)ilts  more  deadly,  than  the  conspira- 
cy by  which  it  was  plotted  and  originated  ?  Yet 
suppose  the  conspirator  is  artftil  enough  not  to 
commit  any  overt  act  in  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, he  cannot  be  convicted  of  treason,  though 
he  may  hate  been  far  more  guilty  than  many 
thoughtless  persons  who  have  been  put  forward 
to  execute  the  "overt  acts,"  and  have  thereby 
become  punishable  as*  traitors.  Suppose  a  per- 
son commit  homicide;  he  may  be  accused  of 
assault  and  battery,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  or  Justifiable  homicide,  or  manslaughter,  or 
murder  in  either  degree.  Suppose  the  Constitu- 
tion limited  the  punishment  of  wilful  murder  to 
the  death  of  the  criminal  and  forfeiture  of  his 
real  and  personal  estate  for  life,  would  any  per- 
son contend  that  neither  of  the  other  above- 
•  mentioned  crimes  could  be  punished,  unless  the 
criminal  were  convicted  of  wilful  murder  ?  If 
he  had  committed  murder,  he  must  have  com- 
mitted all  the  crimes  involved  in  murder.  He 
must  have  made  an  asiUult  with  intent  to  kill ; 
and  he  must  have  committed  unjustifiable  homi- 
cide, or  manslaughter.  If  tne  Government 
.should,  out  of  leniency,  prosecute  and  convict 
him  of  manslaughter,  and  impose  upon  him  a 
penalty  of  fine,  or  confiscation  of  his  real  and 
personal  estate,  instead  of  sentence  of  death, 
would  any  one  say  that  the  penalty  imposed  was 
severer  than  death  f  or  that  murder  was  legisla- 
ted into  any  other  crime?  or  that  any  other 
crime  was  legislated  into  murder  ?  Many  crimes 
of  different  grades  may  coexist  and  culminate 
in  one  offence.  It  is  no  sign  of  undue  severity 
to  prosecute  the  offender  for  one  less  than  the 
highest  The  same  course  of  crime  may  violate 
many  of  the  duties  the  loyal  citizen  owes  to  his 

•  8e«  Chap.  T.  p^  TIO. 


country.  To  pass  laws  declaring  the  penalty  for 
each  and  all  of  these  crimes  does  not  transcend 
the  true  scope  of  the  criminal  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, where  an  offender  has  brought  upon  his 
country  the  horrors  of  civil  war  by  destroying 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  given  him  no  cause 
of  offence,  by  violating  the  rights  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  by  heaping  upon  his  guilty  act  the 
criminality  of  a  thousand  assassins  and  murder- 
ers, and  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  a  great  nation ;  it  does  not  seem 
unduly  severe  to  take  from  him  his  property  and 
his  life.  The  Constitution  does  not  protect  him 
from  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  it  cannot  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  protect  bun  against  confiscation 
of  his  real  estate. 

TREASON  AKD  CONFISCATION  LAWS  IN  1862 — THEIR 
PRACTICAL  OPERATI<)N. 

To  understand  the  practical  operation  of  the 
statutes  now  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  and  for  the  seizure  and  confis- 
cation of  rebel  property,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  other  statutes  which  regulate 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  United  States 
courts.  Section  1  of  the  act  of  1862,  which,  as 
well  as  the  act  of  1790,  prescribes  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  treason ;  section  2,  which 
imposes  fines  and  penalties;  section  3,  which 
adds  disqualification  for  office;  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  penal  sections  of  this  statute,  entitle  the  ac- 
cused to  a  judicial  trial  Before  he  can  be  made 
liable  to  suffer  any  penalty,  he  must  have  been 
*^  pronounced  guil^  of  the  offence  charged,"  and 
he  must  have  suffered  ^* judgment  and  sentence 
on  conviction."  The  accused  cannot  by  law  be 
subjected  to  a  trial  unless  he  has  previously  been 
indicted  by  a  grand-jury.  .  He  cannot  be  ad- 
judged guilty  unless  upon  a  verdict  of  a  petty 
jury,  impanelled  according  to  law,  and  by  courts 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  person  and  of  the  al- 
leged offence.  A  brief  examination  of  the  stat- 
utes regulating  such  proceedings  will  show  that 
treason  and  confiscation  laws  will  not  be  likely 
to  prove  effectual,  unless  they  shall  be  amended^ 
or  unless  other  statutes  shall  be  so  modified  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
country. 

LBOAL   RIGHTS   OF   PERSONS  ACCUSED  OF  TREASONS 

All  iudicial  convictions  must  be  in  accordance 
with  tne  laws  establishing  the  judiciary  and  re- 
gulating its  proceedings.  Whenever  a  person 
accused  of  crime  is  held  by  the  Government, 
not  as  a  belligerent  or  prisoner  of  war,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  then  he  is 
amenable  to,  and  must  be  tried  under  and  by 
virtue  of  standing  laws ;  and  all  rights  guaran- 
teed to  other  citizens  in  his  condition  must  be 
conceded  to  him. 

WILL   BK^BSSIONKSTS    INDICT  AND  CONVICT    BACH 

OTHER? 

No  person  can  lawfully  be  compelled  to  appear 
and  answer  to  a  chaiige  for  committing  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crimes,  except  those  arising 
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in  the  army  and  navy,  when  in  actual  senrice,  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger,  until  he  has  been 
indicted  by  a  grand-jury.*  That  grand-jury  is 
summoned  by  the  marshal  from  persons  in  the 
district  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

By  the  statute  of  September  twenty-fourth, 
1789,  section  29,  'Mn  all  cases  punishable  with 
death,  the  trial  shall  be  had  in  the  county  where 
the  offence  was  committed ;  or  where  that  cannot 
be  done  without  great  inconvenience,  twelve  petit 
jurors  at  least  shall  be  summoned  from  thence." 
It  has  indeed  been  decided  that  the  judges  are 
not  obliged  to  try  these  cases  in  the  county  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  but  they  are  bound  to 
try  them  within  the  district  in  which  they  were 
perpetrated.! 

HOW  THE  JURIES  ABB  SELECTED,  AND  THEIR  P0WEB8. 

The  juries  are  to  be  designated  by  lot^  or  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  forming  juries  practised 
in  1789,  so  far  as  practicable ;  the  qualifications 
of  jurors  must  be  the  same  as  those  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  trial  is  held,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  to  serve  in  the  highest 
court  of  that  State;  and  jurors  shall  be  returned 
from  such  parts  of  the  district,  from  time  to  time, 
a&  the  court  shall  direct,  so  as  tp  be  most  favor- 
able to  an  impartial  trial.  And  if  so  many  jurors 
are  challenged  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
full  jury,  for  want  of  numbers  the  panel  shall  be 
completed  from  -the  bystanders. 

STATE  BIGHTS  AND   SECESSION  DOCTRINES  IN  THE 

JURY-ROOM. 

The  jury  are  by  law  judges  of  the  law  and  the 
fact,  acconiing  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
lawyers  and  judges.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
their  verdict,  being  upon  the  law  and  the  hct,  in 
a  criminal  case,  they ,  become  in  effect  judges  of 
law  and  fact.  Suppose  that  the  judge  presiding 
at  the  trial  is  honest  and  loyal,  and  £at  the  jury 
is  composed  of  men  who  believe  that  loyalty  to 
the  State  is  paramount  to  loyalty  to  the  United 
States ;  or  that  the  States  had,  and  have,  a  law- 
ful right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Whatever 
the  opinions  of  the  judge  presiding  in  the  United 
States  Court  might  be  on  these  questions,  he 
would  have  no  power  to  root  out  from  the  jury 
their  honest  belief^  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  seceding  State  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
treason.  The  fhrst  step  toward  securing  a  ver- 
dict would  be  to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  jury  in 
these  doctrines  of  State  rights,  paramount  State 
sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  secession.  To  de- 
cide the  issue,  according  to  the  conscientious 
judgment  of  the  jurymen  upon  the  facts  and  the 
law,  would  require  them  to  find  A  verdict  against 
the  United  States. 

SYMPATHr. 

But  this  is  not  the 'only  difficulty  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  statute.  The  grand-jurors  and  the 
petit  jury  are  to  be  drawn  from  those  who  are 
neighbors,  and  possibly  friends,  of  the  traitors. 

*  Oon«tItiitlonAl  Ainendin«nt  Y. 

t  (MUd  StutM  T.  WUMn,  B«ldir.ll7;  anit4d  Statst  r. 
J^jjijrf^  a  Mm..  95-»8;  United  Sta*e$  t.  TA^  Inturgentt, 


The  accused  has  the  further  advantage  of  know 
ing,  before  the  time  of  trial,  the  names  of  all  the 
jurors,  and  of  all  the  witnesses  to  be  produced 
against  him  ;  ho  has  the  benefit  of  counsel,  and 
the  process  of  the  United  States  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  in  his  behalf.*  How  im- 
probable is  it  that  any  jury  of  twelve  men  will  be 
found  to  take  away  the  lives  or  ^estates  of  their 
associates,  when  some  of  the  jurymen  themsdves, 
or  their  friends  and  relatives  or  debtors,  are  in- 
volved  in  the  same  offence  I  Could  any  judge 
reasonably  expect  a  jury  of  horse-thieves  to  con- 
vict one  of  their  own  number,  when  either  of  the 
jurymen  might  be  the  next  man  required  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  criminal  box  ?  Under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
ever  be  a  oonTiction,  even  if  laws  against  treason 
and  those  which  confiscate  property,  were  not  un- 
popular and  odious  in  a  community  against  whom 
they  are  enacted.  When  an  association  of  trai- 
tors and  conspirators  can  be  found  to  convict  each 
other,  than  these  statutes  will  punish  treason,  but 
not  sooner. 

LAWS    ARE    MOST  «FFECTrVB    WHICH    RXQUIBE    SO 
BBBEL  TO  ADXINISTEB  THEH. 

Those  sections  of  the  act  of  1862,  empowering 
government  to  seize  rebel  property,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  upe  of  the  army, 
to  secure  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  seized  pro- 
perty, so  as  to  make  it  available,  and  to  authorize 
proceedings  in  rem,  conformably  to  proceedings 
in  admir^ty  or  revenue  cases,  are  of.  a  different 
and  &r  more  effective  character.  Those  clauses 
in  the  act  which  allow  of  the  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  of  colored  persons,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  serviceable,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  of  rebels,  whether  captured,  seized. 
fugitive,  abandoned,  or  found  within  the  lines  of 
the  army,  may  be  of  practical  efficacy,  because 
these  measures  do  not  require  the  aid  of  any  se- 
cession jury  to  carry  them  into  effect 

STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION  WILL  PROTECT  TBAIT0B8. 

The  statutes  limiting  the  time  during  which 
rebels  and  traitors  shall  be  liable  to  indictment 
ought  also  to  be  considered.  By  the  act  of  1790, 
no  person  can  be  punished  unless  indicted  for 
treason  within  three  vear^  after  the  treason  was 
committed,  if  punishable  capitally ;  nor  unless  in- 
dicted within  two  years  from  the  time  of  commit- 
ting any  offence  punishable  with  fine  or  forfeiture. 
Thus,  by  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  if  the  war  • 
should  last  two  years,  or  if  it  should  require  two 
or  three  years  after  the  war  shall  have  been  ended 
to  reestablish  regular  proceedings  in  court<i,  all  the 
criminals  in  the  seceded  States  will  escape  by  the 
operation  of  the  statutes  of  limitations.  It  is  true, 
that  if  traitors  ficc  from  justice  these  limitations 
will  not  protect  them ;  but  this  exception  will 
apply  to  few  individual  and  those  who  flee  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  caught  Unless  these  statutes ' 
are  modified,  those  who  have  caused  and  main- 
tained the  rebellion  will  escape  from  punishment  t 

»  SUtate  of  April  83,  I'm,  Sect.  89. 
,   t  SeTeral  bills  hftre  been  Introduced  daring  the  pretest  ecssiott 
I  of  CoDgresi  (lM»-6t)  to  remedy  the  dUlloulUee  here  poliiled  ool 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

iNTERrBBBNCB    OF'  OOYERNMBZVT    WITH  THB  DOMES- 
TIC AFFAIRS  OF  THE  STATES. 

PARTY  PLATFORMS  CANNOT  ALTER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Political  parties,  in  times  of  peace,  hare  often 
declared  that  they  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  President  Buchanan  de- 
nied that  Government  had  an^  power  to  coerce 
the  seceded  States  into  submission  to  the  laws 
of  the  country.  When  President  Lincoln  called 
into  service  the  army  and  navy,  he  announc- 
ed that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  loyal  citizens,  nor  with  their  domes- 
tic affairs.  Those  who  have  involved  this  coun- 
try in  bloody  war,  all  sympathizers  in  their 
treason,  and  others  who  oppose  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, unite  in  denying  the  right  of  the 
President  or  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slave- 
ry, even  if  such  interference  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Union  can  be  saved  from  destruction. 
No  constitutional  power  can  be  obliterated  by 
any  denial  or  abandonment  thereof^  by  individ- 
uals, by  political  parties,  or  by  Congress. 

The  war  power  of  the  President  to  emancipate 
enemy's  slaves  has  been  the  subject  of  a  preced- 
ing chapter.  Congress  has  power  to  pass  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  in  time  of  war,  by  appropriating 
private  property  to  public  use,  with  just  compen- 
sation therefor,  as  shown  in  Chanter  I. ;  also 
laws  enforcing  emancipation,  connscation,  and 
all  other  belligerent  rights,  as  shown  in  Chapter 
II. ;  and  it  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  what  legisla- 
tion, to  effect  these  objects,  the  public  welfare 
and  defence  require ;  it  may  enact  laws  abolish- 
ing slavery,  whenever  slavery,  ceasing  to  be 
merely  a  private  and  domestic  relation,  becomes 
a  matter  of  natio^ial  concern,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare and  defence  cannot  be  provided  for  and  se- 
cured without  interfering  with  slaves.  Laws 
passed  for  that  purpose,  in  good  faith,  against 
belligerent  subjects,  not  being  within  any  express 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  lawfully 
be  declared  void  by  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment Reasons  and  authority  for  these  propo- 
sitions have  been  stated  in  previous  chapters. 

DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Among  the  errors  relating  to  slavery  which 
,  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  mind — er- 
rors traceable  directly  to  a  class  of  politicians 
who  are  now  in  open  rebellion — the  most  impor- 
tant is,  that  Qongress  hu  no  right  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  slavery.  Their  assumption  is, 
that  the  States  in  which  slaves  arc  held  arc  alone 
competent  to  pass  any  law  relating  to  an  institu- 
tion which  belongs  exclusivelv  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  States,  and  in  which  Congress  has 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever. 

From  a  preceding  chapter,  (sec  page  687,)  it 
will  be  seen,  that  if  slaves  are  property,  property 
can  be  interfered  with  under  the  Constitution ;  if 
slavery  is  a  domestic  institution,  as  Mormonism 
or  apprenticeship  is,  each  of  tbeni  can  lawfully 


be  interfered  with  and  annulled.  'But  slavery 
has  a  double  aspect  .  So  long  as  |t  remain^  in 
truth  *''' domestie^^^  that  \k  to  say,  according  to 
Webster's  Dictionary,  ^^ pertaining  to  house  or 
homCy^  so  long  government  cannot  be  affected  by 
it,  and  have  no  ground  for  interfering  with  it ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  no  longer  pertains  only 
to  house  and  home,  but  enters  into  vital  ques- 
tions of  war,  aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies, 
or  any  of  the  national  interests  involved  in  a  gi- 
gantic rebellion ;  when  slavery,  rising  above  its 
comparative  iusigniflcence  as  a  household  affair, 
becomes  a  vast,  an  overwhelming  power,  which 
is  used  by  traitors  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  may  be  used  by  Government  to  overthrow 
traitors,  it  then  ceases  to  be  merely  domestic ; 
it  becomes  a  belligerent  power^  acting  against  the 
*^  public  welfare  and  common  defence.  No  in« 
stitution  continues  to  be  simply  ^*  domestic** 
alter  it  has  become  the  effective  means  of  aiding 
and  supporting  a  public  enemy. 

When  an  *'  institution"  compels  three  millions 
of  subjects  to  become  belligerent  traitors,  because 
they  are  slaves  of  disloyal  masters,  slavery  be- 
comes an  affair  M^hich  is  of  the  utmost  public  and 
national  concern.  But  the  Constitution  not  only 
empowers^  but,  under  certain  contingencies  re- 
quires slavery  in  the  States  to  be  interfered  with. 
No  one  who  will  refer  to  the  sections  of  that  instru- 
ment here  cited,  will  probably  venture  to  deny 
the  power  of  Congress,  in  one  mode  or  another, 
to  interfere  for  or  against  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

CONGRESS  MAT  PASS  LAWS  INTERFERING  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  PROTECTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN 
THB  STATES. 

Art  IV.  'Sect  2  required  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  delivered  up^  and  the  fugitive  slave- 
laws  were  passed  to  carry  this  clause  into  effect 

Art  I.  Sect  9,  required  that  the  foreign  slave- 
trade  should  not  be  interfered  with  prior  to  1808, 
but  allowed  an  importation  tax  to  be  levied  on 
each  slave,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  head. 

Art  V.  provided  that  no  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  made,  prior  to  1808,  af- 
fecting the  preceding  clause. 

Art  I.  Sect  2,  provides  that  three  fifths  of  all 
slaves  shall  be  included  iif  representative  num- 
bers. 

CONGRESS    MAY    INTERFERE    AGAINST    SLAVERY    IN 

THE    STATES. 

Art  I.  Sect  8.  Congress  has  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Under  this  clause  Congress  can  in  effect  prohibit 
the  inter-State  slave  trade,  and  so  pass  laws  di- 
minishing or  destroying  the  value  of  slaves  in 
the  Border  States,  and  practicably  abolish  slavery 
in  those  States. 

CONGRESS  MAY  INTERFERE  WITH  SLAVERY  BY  GALL- 
ING UPON   THB  SLAVES,   AS   SUBJECTS,   TO   ENTBB 
'  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

Art  I.  Sect  8.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  rules  for  the  government 
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of  land  and  naval  forces,  and  under  this  power 
to  decide  who  shall  constitute  t/ie  militia  of  the 
United  Stat^^  and  to  enrol  and  compel  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  all  the  slates,  as  if  ell 
as  their  masters,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  slave- 
ry in  the  States. 

CONGRESS    MAT    INTERFERE   WITH   SLAVERY   IN  TEE 


"•      STATES  BY  CUTTING  OFF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  SLAVES 
TO  SUCH  STATES. 

The  law  now  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  making  slave-trading  piracy,  is  an  in- 
terference with  slavery,  by  prevei\^ting  their  in- 
troduction into  the  slave  States.  So  also  is  Uie 
treaty  with  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  keep  an  armed  naval  forde  on  the  coast  of 
Afnca.* 

In  case  of  servile  insurrection  against  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment are  hound  to  interfere  with  slavery,  as 
much  as  in  an  insurrection  of  their  masters, 
which  may  also  require  a  similar  interferencei 
The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  has  the  power  to  make  treaties ;  and, 
under  the  treaty«iiiaking  power,  slavery  can  be 
and  has  been  interfered  with.  In  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  a  treaty  was  made  to  evacu- 
ate all  the  forts  and  places  in  the  United  States 
without  carrying  away  any  of  the  slaves  who  had 
gone  over  to  them  in  the  States.  Congress  then 
interfered  to  ruMtain  the  institution  of  slavery, 
for  it  was  only  by  sustaining  slavery  that  this 
Government  could  claim  indemnity  for  slaves  as 
property.  The  treaty-making  power  may  abolish 
slavery  in  the  whole  country,  as,  by  Art  VL, 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  A  clause  in  any  treaty  abolishing 
slavenr  would,  ipso  facto,  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no  power  whatever 
that  could  interifere  with  or  prevent  its  operation. 
By  the  treaty-making  power,  any  part  of  the 
country  burdened  with  slavery,  and  wrested  from 
us  by  conquest,  could  be  ceded  to  a  foreign  nation 
•  who  do  not  tolerate  slavery,  and  without  claim  of 
indemnity.  The  principle  is  well  established 
that  "  the  release  of  a  territory  from  the  domin- 
ion and  sovereignty  of  .the  country,  if  that  cession 
be  the  result  of  coercion  or  conquest,  does  not 
impose  any  obligation  upon  the  Government  to 
indemnify  those  who  may  suffer  loss  of  property 
by  the  cession."  * 

The  State  of  New-Tork  had  granted  to  her 
own  citizens  many  titles  to  real  estate  lying  in 
that  part  of  her  territory  now  called  Vermont 
Vermont  separated  itself  from  New-York,  and 
declared  itself  an  independent  State.  It  main- 
tained its  claims  to  such  an  extent,  that  New- 
Fork,  by  act  of  July  14,  1789,  was  enforced  to 
empower  commissioners  to  assent  to  its  indepen- 
dence ;  but  refused  to  compensate  persons  claim- 
ing land  under  grant  from  New-York,  though 
they  were  deprived  of  them  by  Vermont  The 
ground  taken  by  the  Legislature  was,  that  the 
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Government  was  not  required  to  assume  the 
burden  of  losses  produced  by  conquest  or  by  the 
violent  dismemberment  of  the  State. 

Supposing  England  and  France  should,  by 
armed  intervention,  compel  the  dismemberment 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  cession  of  the  slave 
States  to  them  as  conquered  territory ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  the  conquerors  allowed  no  slavchold- 
ing.  Could  any  of  the  citizens  of  sUve  Sutes^ 
who  might  reside  in  the  free  States,  having  re- 
mained loyal,  but  having  lost  their  slaves,  make 
just  legal  claim  for  indemnity  upon  the  Govern- 
ment ?    Certainly  not 

Other  instances  may  be  cited  in  which  Con- 
gress has  the  power  and  duty  of  interference  in 
the  local  and  domestic  concerns  of  States,  other 
than  'those  relating  to  slavery.*  Chief-Jnstice 
Taney  says : 

**  Moreover,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  it  has  provided  for  an  emergency 
of  this  kind,  and  authorized  the  general  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a 
State,  has  treated  the  subject  as  political  in  iU 
nature,  and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
that  department     Art  IV.  Sect  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  evety  State  in 
the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and, 
on  the  application  of  the  L^slatufe,  or  of  the 
Executive  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened,  against  domestic  violence.      Under  thi« 
article  of  the  Constitution  it  rests  with  Congress 
to  decide  what  government  is  the  established  one 
in  a  State.     For,  as  the  United  States  guarantees 
to  each  State  a  republican  government,  Congre^ 
must  necessarily  decide  what  government  is  es- 
tablished, before  it  can  determine  whether  it  is 
republican  or  not     And  when  senators  and  re- 
presentatives of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  they  are  appointed,  as  well 
as  its  republican  character,  is  recognized  by  the 
proper  constitutional  authority,  and  its  decision 
is  binding  upon  every  other  department  of  the 
Government,  and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
judicial  tribunal.     So,  too,  as  relates  to  the  clause 
in  the  above-mentioned  article  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  cases  of  domestic  violence.     It  rest- 
ed with  Congress,  too,  to  determine  the  means 
proper  to  be  adopted  to  fulfil  this  guarantee.*' 

Suppose,  then,  that  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing '*  domestic  tranquillity  '*  and  to  suppress 
domestic  violence.  Congress  should  determine 
that  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  a  necessary 
and  proper  means,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  those  means,  and  thus  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  t  If  a  civil  war  should  arise  in  a 
single  State  between  the  citizens  thereof;  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  cause  immediate  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  and  local  affau^  of  that 
State,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  this 
interference  may  be  by  force  of  arms  and  by . 
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force  of  laws ;  and  the  hct  that  the  cause  of 
quarrel  is  domestic  and  private,  whether  it  be  in 
relation  to  a  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  goT- 
emment,  as  in  Dorr^s  rebeUion,*  or  a  rebellion 
growing  out  of  any  other  domestic  matter,  the 
Constitution  authorizes  and  requires  interference 
by  the  General  Government  Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  sUves  be  considered  property,'  and 
if  the  regulation  of  slavery  in  the  States  be 
deemed  in  some  aspects  one  of  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  States  where  it  is  tolerated,  yet  these 
facts  constitute  no  reason  why  such  property  may 
not  bo  interfered  with,  and  slavery  dealt  with  by 
Government  according  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
time,  whenever  slavery  assumes  a  new  aspect, 
and  arises  from  its  private  and  domestic  charac- 
ter to  become  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and 
imperils  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  not  to  take  our  opinions  as  to 
the  extent  or  limit  of  the  powers  contained  in  the 
Constitution  from  partisans  or  political  parties, 
nor  even  from  the  dicta  of  political  judges.  We 
should  examine  that  instrument  in  the  light  of 
history  and  of  reason ;  but  when  the  language  is 
plain  and  clear,  we  need  no  historical  researches 
to  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  When 
the  interpretation  depends  upon  technical  law, 
then  the  contemporary  law-writers  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  depends  upon  what  the  people,  the 
pltfin  people  who  adopted  it,  intended  and  meant 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

AUTHORITATirB  CONSTBUCTZON  OF  THE  MEANING  OF 

THE   CONSTITUTION. 

The  conclusive  authority  on  its  interpretation 
is  the  document  itself!  When  questions  have 
arisen  under  that  instrument,  upon  which  the 
Supreme  Court  have  decided,  and  one  which 
they  had  a  right  to  decide,  their  opinion  is,  for 
the  time  being,  the  supreme  authority,  and  re- 
mains so  until  their  views  are  changed  and  new 
ones  announced ;  and  as  often  as  the  Supreme 
Court  change  their  judgments,  so  often  the  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
changes.  The  Supreme  Court  have  the  right  to 
alter  their  opinions  every  time  the  same  question 
is  decided  by  them ;  and  as  new  Judges  must 
take  the  place  of  those  whose  offices  are  vacated 
by  death,  resignation,  or  impeachment,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  may,  upon  constitutional  as  well  as  upon 
other  questions,  be  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other. 

Upon  political  discussions,  such  as  were  in- 
volved in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  judges  are 
usually  at  variance  with  each  other;  and  the 
view  of  the  majority  will  prevail  until  the  major- 
ity is  shifted.  The  judges  are  not  legally  bound 
to  adhere  to  their  oWn  opinions,  although  liti- 
gants in  their  courts  are.  Whenever  the  minor- 
ity of  the  court  has  reason  to  overrule  a  former 
decision,  they  not  only  have  the  rights  but  it  is 
their  duty  to  de  so. 

The  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  are  not  authority,  but  are  resorted  to  fbr  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  the  meaning  they 
intended  to  convey  by  the  words  they  used ;  but 
after  all,  the  words  should  speak  for  themselves ; 
for  it  was  the  language  in  which  that  instrument 
was  worded  that  was  before  the  people  for  dis- 
cussion and  adoption.  We  must  therefore  go 
back  to  that  original  source  of  our  supreme  law, 
and  regard  as  of  no  considerable  authority  the 
platforms  of  political  parties  who  have  attempted 
to  import  into  the  Constitution  powers  not  au- 
thorized by  fair  interpretation  of  its  meaning, 
or  to  deny  the  existence  of  those  powers  which 
are  essential  to  tlie  perpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

A  political  party  may  well  waive  a  legal  con- 
stitutional right,  as  matter  of  equity,  comity,  or 
public  policy ;  and  this  waiver  may  take  the  form 
of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  power  thus 
waived.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Douglas  not  merely 
waived,  but  denied,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  and  in 
the  same  way  members  of  the  Republican  part}" 
have  disclaimed  the  right,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  but  such 
disclaimers,  made  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  are 
not  to  be  r^;arded  as  enlarging  or  diminishing 
the  rights  or  duties  devolved  on  the  departments 
of  Government,  by  a  fair  and  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Rising  above  the  political  platforxns,  the  claims 
and  disclaimers  of  Federalists,  Democrats,  Whigs, 
Republicans,  and  all  other  parties,  and  looking 
upon  the  Constitution  as  designed  to  give  the 
Government  made  by  the  people  for  the  people 
the  powers  necessary  to  its  own  preservation  and 
to  the  enforcement  of  its  laws,  it  is  not  possible 
justly  to  deny  the  right  of  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery,  Mormonism,  or  any  other  in- 
stitution/ condition,  or  social  status  into  which 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States  can  enter, 
whenever  such  interference  becomes  essential  as 
a  means  of  **■  public  welfare  or  common  defence 
in  time  of  war."  * 

MILITARY   ARRESTS   IN  TIME   OF  WAR. 

The  people  of  America,  educated  to  make  their 
own  laws,  and  to  respect  and  abide  by  them, 
having  made  great  sacrifices  in  olden  times  to 
acquire  and  maintain  civil  liberty  under  the  law, 
and  holding  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  however 
humble,  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  a  sovereign, 
accustomed  to  an  almost  unmterrupted  tranquil- 
lity, and  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  and  laws  to  citizens 
in  time  of  peace,  have  been  suddenly  thrown  into 
a  new  and  startling  position.  The  same  Consti- 
tution which  has  guarded  their  rights  in  peace  is 
now  suddenly  wheeled  round  for  their  protection 
against  their  former  associates,  who  have  now 
become  public  enemies.  A  safeguard  to  its 
friends^  it  is  an  engine  of  destruction  to  its  foes* 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  sudden  transition 
from  their  accustomed  personal  liberty  to  the 
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stem  restrictions  imperatively  required  by  the 
necessities  of  public  safety,  in  time  of  civil  war, 
should  have  found  many  intelligent  and  patriotic 
men,  unprepared  for  this  great  change,  alarmed 
by  its  consequences,  and  fearful  that  civil  liberty 
itself  might  go  down  by  military  usurpation  ? 

ARRESTS    IN     LOYAL    STATES    REOARbED   WITH 

ALARM. 

The  arrest  by  military  authority  of  enemies 
who  are  still  left  in  the  loyal  States,  and  who  are 
actually  committing,  or  who  entertain  the  will 
and  intention  to  commit,  hostile  acts  tending  to 
obstruct,  impede,  or  destroy  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  army  or  navy,  and  the  detention  of 
such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hos- 
tilities, has  been  looked  upon  with  alarm. 

RIGHT     or     FREEDOM     rROM    ARREST    CLAIMED    BT 

FITBLIC  ENEMIES. 

And  it  has  happened  that  loyal  and  peaceful 
citizens  have  in  some  instances  made  the  mistake 
of  setting  up  unjustifiable  claims  in  behalf  of 
public  enemies,  and  of  asserting  for  them  the 
privilege  of  freedom  from  military  arrest  or  of 
discharge  from  imprisonment.  Citizens,  meaning 
to  be  loyal,  have  thus  aided  the  public  enemy  by 
striving  to  prevent  the  military  power  of  the 
Government  from  temporarily  restraining  persons 
who  were  acting  in  open  hostility  to  the  country 
in  time  of  war. 

CIVIL  WAR  CHANGES  OrB  LIBERTIES. 

In  time  of  civil  war  every  citizen  must  needs 
be  curtailed  of  some  of  his  accustomed  priv* 
ileges. 

The  soldier  and  sailor  give  up  most  of  their 
personal  liberty  to  the  will  and  order  of  their 
commanding  officers. 

The  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be 
enrolled  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
liable  to  be  made  a  soldier. 

Our  property  is  liable  to  be  diminished  by  un- 
usual taxes,  or  wholly  appropriated  to  public 
use,  or  to  be  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

Trade,  intercourse,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  usu- 
ally lawful  to  put  property  of  all  kinds,  are 
changed  by  war. 

No  civil,  municipal,  constitutional,  or  interna- 
tional right  is  unchanged  by  the  intervention  of 
war. 

Shall  the  person  who  is  disloyal  or  hostile  to 
the  Government  and  country  complain  that  his 
privileges  are  also  modified  in  order  to  protect 
the  country  from  his  own  misconduct  ? 

GENERAL   WAR  FOWERS   Of   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Some  remarks  on  the  general  war  powers  of 
the  President  being  essential  to  an  explanation 
of  the  subject  of  milit<iry  arrests,  it  has  been 
found  most  convenient  to  reprint  from  a  former 
treatise  the  following  extracts  on  that  subject: 

^^  It  is  not  intended  (in  this  chapter*)  to  ex- 
plain the  general  war  powers  of  the  President 

*  Chapter  III.,  *'  Wm  Powers  of  t^e  PresldcDi,"  ete.,  ante. 


They  are  principally  contained  in  the  Constita- 
tion.  Art  IL  Sect  1,  CI.  1  and  7 ;  Sect  2,  CL  1 ; 
Sect  8,  CI.  1 ;  and  in  Sect  1,  CI.  1,  and  by  ne- 
cessary implication  in  Art  I.  Sect  9,  CI.  2.  By 
Art  IL  Sect  2,  the  President  is  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  riavy  of  the 
United  States,  find  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
Stated  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  This  clause  gives  ample  powers  of  war 
to  the  President,  when  the  army  and  navy  are 
lawfully  in  *  actual  service.'  His  military  author- 
ity is  supreme,  under  the  Constitution,  while 
governing  and  regulating  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  treating  captures  on  land  and  wmUr 
in  accordance  with  sucti  rules  as  Congress  may 
have  passed  in  pursuance  of  Art  I.  Sect  8,  CI. 
11,  14.  Congress  may  effectually  control  the 
military  power,  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies;,  or 
to  raise  troops,  and  by  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but  for  the  military  movements,  and  meas- 
ures essential  to  overcome  the  enemy  —  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  wai^r-the  President  is  re- 
sponsible to  and  controlled  by  no  other  depart- 
ment of  government  His  duty  is  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  respect 
whatever  rights  loyal  citizens  are  entitled  to  en- 
joy in  time  of  civil  war,  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
may  be  consistent  with  the  performance  of  the 
military  duty  imposed  on  him.* 

^*  What  is  the  extent  of  the  military  power  of 
the  President  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war  — 
whether  he  or  the  War  Department  may  lawfully 
order  the  arrest  of  citizens  in  loyal  States  on 
reasonable  proof  that  they  are  either  enemies  <Hr 
aiding  the  enemy;  or  that  they  are  spies  or 
emissaries  of  rebels  sent  to  gain  information  for 
their  use,  or  to  discourage  enlistments ;  whether 
martial  law  may  be  extended  over  such  places  as 
the  commander  deems  it  necessary  to  guard,  even 
though  distant  from  any  battle-field,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  efTectually; 
whether  the  writ  of  Tuiheas  corpus  may  be  sus- 
pended, as  to  persons  under  military  arrest,  by 
the  President,  or  only  by  Congress,  (on  which 
point  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  dis- 
agree ;)  whether,  in  time  of  war,  all  citizens  are 
liable  to  military  arrest,  on  reasonable  proof  of  ^ 
their  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemy,  or  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  practise  treason  until  indicted 
by  some  grand-jury :  thus,  for  example,  whether 
Jefferson  Davis,  or  General  Lee,  if  found  in  Bos- 
ton, could  be  arrested  by  military  authority  and 
sent  to  Fort  Warren  ?  Whether,  in  the  midst  of 
widespread  and  terrific  war,  those  persons  who 
violate  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  peace, 
traitors,  spies,  emissaries,  brigands,  bushwhack- 
ers, guerrillas,  persons  in  the  free  States  supply- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  to  the  enemy,  must  all 
be  proceeded  against  by  civil  tribunals  only,  un- 
der forms  and  precedents  of  law,  by  the  tardy 
and  ineffectual  machinery  of  arrests  by  nuirskaU^ 
(who  can  rarely  have  means  of  apprehending 
them,)  and  of  gmnd-juries,  (who  meet  twice  a 

*  The  effect  of  a  sUte  of  war.  In  ehanKlnip  or  modlQrlnf  drU 
rights,  la  explalaed  In  the  "  Ww  PowMn  of  the  Pretidral,**  tl& 
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year,  and  could  seldom  if  ever  seasonably  secure 
the  evidence  on  which  to  indict  them  ?)  Whether 
government  is  not  entitled  by  military  power  to 
P8ETENT  the  traitors  and  spies,  by  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, from  doing  the  intended  mischief  as 
well  as  to  punish  them  after  it  is  done  ?  Whether 
war  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  without  the 
power  to  save  the  army  and  navy  from  being  be- 
trayed and  destroyed,  by  depriving  any  citizen 
temporarily  of  the  power  of  acting  as  an  enemy, 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
him  of  being  one  ?  Whether  these  and  similar 
proceedings  are,  or  are  not,  in  violation  of  any 
civil  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution, 
are  questions  to  which  the  answers  depend  on 
the  construction  given  to  the  war  powers  of  the 
Bxecutive.  Whatever  any  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  accordance'  with  the  usual  practice  of  carrying 
on  war  among  civilized  nations,  may  order  his 
army  and  navy  to  do,  is  within  the  power  of  the 
President  to  order  and  to  execute,  because  the 
Constitution,  in  express  terms,  gives  him  the  su- 
preme command  of  both.  If  he  makes  war  upon 
a  foreign  nation,  he  should  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  nations ;  if  lawfully  engaged  in  civil  war, 
he  may  treat  his  enemies  as  subjects  and  as  bel- 
ligerents. 

*^The  Constitution  provides  thai  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  the  treatment  of  captures,  should  be  accord- 
ing to  law ;  but  it  imposes,  in  express  terms,  no 
other  qualification  of  the  war  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent It  does  not  prescribe  any  territorial  limits, 
within  the  United  States,  to  which  his  military 
operations  shall  be  restri<Sted ;  nor  to  which  the 
picket  guards  or  military  officers  (sometimes 
called  provoit-marihaU)  shall  be  confined.  It 
does  not  exempt  any  person  making  war  upoi^ 
the  country,  or  aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy, 
from  being  captured,  or  arrested,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  whether  within  or  out  of  the  lines 
of  any  division  of  the  army.  It  does  not  provide 
that  public  enemies,  or  their  abettors,  shall  find 
safe  asylum  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  military  powe;*  can  reach  them.  It  re- 
quires the  President,  as  an  executive  magistrate, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  see  that  the  laws  existing  in 
time  of  peace  are  faithfully  executed;  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  time  of  war,  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  war  are  executed.  In  doing  both 
duties,  he  is  strictly  obeying  the  Constitution.*' 

MARTIAL   LAW   IS   THE  LAW   OF   WAR. 

It  consists  of  a  code  of  rules  and  principles 
regulating  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties,  the 
social,  municipal,  and  international  relations  in 
time  of  war,  of  all  persons,  whether  neutral  or 
belligerent  These  rules  are  liable  to  modifica- 
tion in  the  United  States  by  statutes,  usually 
termed  "  military  law,"  or  "  articles  of  war,"  and 
the  ^*  rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance 
thereof" 

rOUNDATION  or  MARTIAL  LAW. 

Municipal  law  is  founded  upon  the  necessities 
of  social  organization.    Martul  law  is  founded 
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upon  the  necessities  of  war.  Whatever  oompelf 
a  resort  to  war,  compels  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  war. 

THE   EXTENT    OF    THE    MEANS   OF  WAR  AS    SHOWN 
BT  THE  NECESSITIES  OF  WAR,   AND  TTS  OBJECTS. 

The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  war 
is  inaugurated  required  the  use  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  war. 

When  the  law  of  force  is  appealed  to,  force 
must  be  sufficiently  untrammelM  to  he^^eetuak 
Military  power  must  not  be  restrained  from 
reaching  the  public  enemy  in  all  localities,  under 
all  disguises.  In  war  there  should  be  no  asylum 
for  treason.  The  sdgis  of  law  ^ould  not  cover  a 
traitor. 

A  public  enemy,  wherever  he  may  be  found, 
may,  if  he  resists,  be  killed  or  captured,  and  if 
captured,  he  may  be  detained  as  a  prisoner. 

The  purposes  for  which  war  is  carried  on  may 
and  must  be  accomplished.  If  it  is  justifiable  to 
commence  and  continue  war,  then  it  is  justifiable 
to  extend  the  operations  of  war  until  they  shall 
have  completely  attained  the  end  for  which  it 
was  commenced,  by  the  use  of  all  means  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilised 
warfare. 

And  among  those  means  none  are  more  fa- 
miliar or  more  essential  than  that  of  capturing,  or 
arresting,  and  confining  the  enemy.  Necessity 
arbitrates  the  rights  and  the  methods  of  war. 
Whatever  hostile  military  act  is  essential  to  pub- 
lic safety  in  civil  war  is  lawftiL 

POWERS  AND    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. 

'^The  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  gives  to 
belligerents  the  right  to  employ  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  undertaken.*'  Beyond 
this  the  usJB  of  force  is  unlawful.  This  necessity 
forms  the  limit  of  hostile  operations. 

We  have  the  same  rights  of  war  against  the 
coAllies  or  associates  of  an  enemy  as  against  the 
principal  belligerent 

When  military  forces  are  called  into  service 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  public  safety, 
they  may.  lawfully  obey  military  oilers  made  by 
theu"  superior  officers.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
is  responsible  for  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war. 
He  determines  the  persons  or  people  against 
whom  his  forces  shall  be  used.  He  alone  is  con- 
stituted the  judge  of*  the  nature  of  the  exigency, 
of  the  appropriate  means  to  meet  it,  and  of  the 
hostile  character  or  purposes  of  individuals  whose 
conduct  gives  him  cause  to  believe  them  public 
enemies. 

His  right  to  seize,  capture,  detain,  and  impris- 
on such  persons  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  right 
to  carry  on  war.  The  extent  of  the  danger  he  is 
to  provide  against  must  be  determined  by  him : 
he  is  responsible,  if  he  neglects  to  use  the  means 
of  meeting  or  avoiding  it 

The  nature  of  the  difficulty  to  be  met,  and  the 
object  to  be  accomplished,  afiord  the  true  measure 
and  limit  of  the  use  of  military  powers.    The 
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miiitory  omnnwnder  most  Judge  «A*  the  public 
enemy  fti^  where  they  are,  whut  degree  of  force 
shall  be  used  against  them,  and  what  warlike 
measures  are  best  suited  to  conquer  the  enemy, 
or  restrain  him  from  future  mischiet  If  the  en- 
emy be  in  small  force,  they  may  be  captured  by 
another  small  force ;  if  the  enemy  be  a  single  in- 
dividual, he  may  be  captured  by  a  provost^ard 
or  marshal  If  an  ofiBcer,  in  the  honest  exercise 
of  his  duty,  makes  a  misUke  in  arresting  a  friend 
instead  of  an  enemy,  or  in  detaining  a  suspicious 
person,  who  may  ba  finally  liberated,  he  is  not 
for  such  error  responsible  in  criminal  or  civil 

courts. 

Any  other  rule  would  render  war  impracti- 
cable, and  by  exposing  soldiers  to  the  hazard  of 
ruinous  litigation,  by  reason  of  liability  to  dvil 
tribunikls,  would  render  obedience  to  orders  dan* 
gerous,  and  thus  would  break  down  the  disd- 
piine  of  armies, 

ARBC8TS  OH  BOSPIOlOK. 

Arrests  or  captures  of  persons  whose  conduct 
gives  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  that  they  con- 
template ftcts  of  hostility,  are  required  and  justi- 
fied by  military  and  martial  law.  Such  arrests 
are  precautionary.  The  detention  of  such  sus- 
pected persons  by  military  authority  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  necessary  and  justifiable.* 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  can  define 
the  possible  extent  of  any  military  danger. 
Kothmg,  therefore,  in  either^  of  them,  can  fix  or 
define  ue  extent  of  power  necessary  to  meet  the 
emergency,  to  control  the  military  movements  of 
the  army,  or  of  any  detachments  firom  it,  or  of 
any  single  officer,  provost-marshal,  or  private. 

Hence  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  of  law  defining  the  territorial  limits 
of  military  operations,  or  of  martial  law,  or  of 
captures  and  arrests. 

Wherever  danger  arises,  there  shoidd  go  the 
military  means  of  defence  or  safi^uard  against  it 
Wherever  a  single  enemy  makes  his  appearance, 
there  he  should  be  arrested  and  restrained. 

▲BVSB  or  powsB  or  arbbst. 

The  power  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  is  doubt- 
less liable  to  abusa  But  the  liability  to  abuse 
does  not  prove  that  the  power  does  not  exist 
"  There  is  no  power,  says  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  abuse.  The  remedy 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other  official  miscon- 
duct^ if  it  should  occur,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  itselfl  In  a  free  government  the 
danger  must  be  remote,  since  in  addition  to  the 
high  qualities  which  the  Executive  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  possess  of  public  virtue,  and  honest  de- 
votion to  the  public  interests,  the  frequency  of 
elections,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  carry  with  them  all  the  checks 
which  can  be  useful  to  guard  against  usurpation 
or  wanton  tyranny."! 

•  Luther  M.  Borden,  T  Howard't  Boprcmt  Court  Reporti^  l^  1. 
t  WtacMon*!  B«porti,  ^  H% 
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Our  safeguard  against  the  misuse  of  power  ic 
not,  by  denying  its  existence,  m  depive  our 
selves  of  its  protection  in  time  of  war,  but  to  rely 
on  the  civil  responsibility  of  the  officer. 

The  right  of  impeachment  of  the  Commandflr- 
in-Chief,  the  frequent  change  of  public  officen, 
the  control  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Congress,  the  power  of  Congress 
over  supplies,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
laws  regulating  and  oontrolliiu;  tbs  use  of  mili- 
tary power  wherever  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  the 
f&ct  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  also  President 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  government^  and 
the  great  intelligence  and  high  character  of  our 
soldiers,  are  all  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
power,  or  the  abuse  of  legal  authority. 

EFrECT  or  WAB  UPON  THE  COURTS  AXD  Or  OOVBTS 

UPON  THB  WAR. 

Justice  should  rule  over  the  deadly  encounters 
of  the  battle-field;  but  courts  and  constables 
are  Ubere  quite  out  of  place.  Far  firom  the  ooi* 
ties  of  active  hostilities,  iudidal  tribunals  may 
still  administer  municipal  law,  so  long  as  their 
proceedings  do  not  interfere  with  military  opera- 
tions. But  if  the  BMmbers  of  a  oourt  should 
impede,  oppose,  or  interfere  with  military  opera^ 
tions  in  the  field,  whether  acthig  as  ma^stratet 
or  as  individuals,  they,  like  all  other  pubKe  ene- 
mies, are  liable  to  capture  and  imprisonment  by 
nuortial  Law.  They  have  then  become  a  bdligcr> 
ent  enemy. 

The  character  of  their  actions  is  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  military  commander ;  not  by  the 
parchment  which  contains  their  commissions. 
A  judge  may  be  a  public  enemy  as  effectually  as 
any  other  citisen.  The  rebellious  districts  show 
many  examples  of  such  characters.  Is  a  judge 
sitting  in  a  Northern  court,  and  endeavoring  to 
commit  Acts  of  hostility  under  the  guise  of  ad- 
ministering law,  any  lesa  a  public  enemy  than  if 
he  were  holding  court  in  South-Carolina,  and 
pretending  to  confiscate  the  property  of  loyal 
men  ?  Are  the  black  gown  and  wig  to  be  the 
protection  of  traiters  ? 

General  Jackson  arrested  a  judge  in  the  war 
of  1812,  kept  him  in  prison  in  order  to  prevent 
his  acts  of  judicial  hostility,  and  Kberated  him 
when  he  had  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  illegal 
fine  imposed  on  him  by  that  judge  was  repaid  to 
the  General  alter  many  years  under  a  vote  of 
Congress.  Why  should  a  iudge  be  protected 
firom  the  consequences  of  his  act  of  hostility 
more  than  the  cleiigyman,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
governor  of  a  State  f 

Hie  public  safety  must  not  be  haiarded-hy 
enemies,  whatever  position  they  may  hold  in 
public  or  private  life.  The  more  eminent  their 
position,  the  more  dangerous  their  disloyalty. 

Among  acts  of  hostility  which  oon^btnte 
judges  public  enemies,  and  subject  them  to  ar> 
rest,  are  these : 

1.  When  a  State  judge  H  judidally  apprised 
I  that  a  party  ifr  in  costody  under  tiie  amthority  of 
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the  United  States,  he  can  proceed  no  further, 
under  a  habeas  eorptu  or  other  process,  to  dis- 
charge  Hie  prisoner. 

If  he  orders  the  prisoner  to  he  dischai^ged,  it 
10  the  daty  of  the  officer  holding  the  prisoner  to 
resist  that  order,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  sustain  him  in  doing  so,  and  in  ar- 
resting and  imprisoning  the  judge,  if  nccessarj.* 

2.  So  long  as  the  courts  do  not  interfere  with 
military,  operations  ordered  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chict  litigation  may  proceed  as  usual ;  but  if 
that  litigation  entangles  and  harasses  the  soldiers 
or  the  officers  so  as  to  disable  them  from  doing 
their  military  duty,  the  judges  and  the  actors 
being  h6sttle,  and  using  legal  processes  for  the 
purpose  and  design  of  impeding  and  obstructing 
the  necessary  military  operations  in  time  of  war, 
the  courts  and  lawyers  are  liable  to  precaution- 
ary arrest  and  confinement,  whether  they  have 
committed  n  crime  known  to  the  statute  law  or 
Dot  Military  restraint  is  to  be  used  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  hostiliUes,  and  public  safety  in  tmie 
of  civil  war  will  not  permit  courts  or  constables, 
colleges^  or  slave-pens,  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  hostility  to  the  country. 

When  a  traitor  is  seized  in  the  act  of  commit- 
ting hostility  against  the  country,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  he  is  captured*in  a  swamp  or 
in  a  courtrhouse,  or  whether  he  has  in  his  pocket 
the  commission  of  a  judge  or  a  colonel. 

Commanders  in  the  field  are  under  no  obliea- 
tions  to  take  the  opinions  of  judges  as  to  the 
character  or  extent  of  their  military  operations, 
nor  as  to  the  question  who  are  and  who  are  not 
public  enemies,  nor  who  have  and  who  have  not 
eiven  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  acts  of 
hostility  are  intended.  These  questions  are,  by 
the  paramount  laws  of  war,  to  be  settled  by  the 
officer  in  command. 

HILITAltT  ABBBSTS    ABB    NOT    FOBBIDDEN    BT    THE 

CONSTrrUTION. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  having  given  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  the  full  control  of  the 
army  when  in  active  service,  subject  only  to  the 
articles  of  war,  have  therefore  given  him  the  full 
powers  of  capture  and  arrest  of  enemies,  and 
have  placed  upon  him  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  use  any  and  all  such  powers  as  may  be 
proper  to  insure  the  success  of  our  arms.  To 
carry  on  war  without  the  power  of  capturing  or 
arresting  enemies  would  be  impossible.  VTe 
should  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it\  the  Cpn- 
stitution  any  provision  which  would  deprive  the 
country  of  any  means  of  self-defence  in  time  of 
unusual  public  danger.  < 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
clause  which  in  any  way  limits  the  methods  of 
using  war  powers  when  war  exists. 

Some  persons  have  turned  attention  to  certain 
passages  in  the  amendments  relating,  as  was 
supposed,  to  this  subject  Let  us  examine 
them: 

Abticlb  IV.  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 

^  AbhBMa  M.  Booth,  St  Bow.  QU-6, 


secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  ano 
effects  against  uhreas&nable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures  shall  not  be  violated." 

This  amendment  merely  declares  that  the  right 
of  being  secure  against  ukbbasonablb  seizures 
or  arrests  shall  not  be  violated.  It  does  not  de- 
clare that  MO  ABBESTS  shall  be  made.  Will  any 
one  deny  that  it  is  reasonable  to  arrest  or  cap- 
ture the  person  of  a  public  enemy  ? 

If  all  arrests,  reasonable  or  unseasonable,  were 
prohibited,  public  safety  would  be  disre^urded  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Not  only  may  nrilitanr  but  even  civU  arrests 
be  made  when  reasonable, 

ABBBSTS  WITHOUT  WARBANT. 

f 

It  is  objected  that  military  arrests  are  made 
without  warrant  The  military  order  is  the  wax^- 
rant  authorizing  arrest,  issuing  firom  a  command- 
er, in  like  manner  as  the  judicial  order  is  Uie 
warrant  authorizing  arrest,  issuing  from  a  court 
But  even'  civil  arrests  at  common  law  may  be* 
made  without  warrant  by  constables,  or  by  pri- 
vate persons.  (1  Chitty,  0.  L.,  15  t«  29.)  There 
is  a  liability  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  an 
offender  is  voluntarily  permitted  to  escape  by  a 
person  presi^nt  at  the  commission  of  a  felony  or 
the  inflictioh  of  a  dangerous  wound. 

Whenever  there  is  probable  ground  of  suspi- 
cion that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  a  private 
person  may,  without  warrant,  arrest  the  felon,  and 
probable  dause  will  protect  the  captor  from  civil 
liability^ 

^  When  a  fblony  has  been  committed,  a  con- 
stable may  airest  a  supposed  ofiender  on  In- 
formation without  a  positive  charge,  and  without 
a  positive  knowledge  of  the  circumstances."  And 
Chitty  says,  page  217:  "A  constable  may  justify 
an  imprisonment,  without  warrant,  on  a  reason* 
able  charge  of  felony  made  to  him,  although  he 
afterward  discharge  the  prisoner  without  taking 
him  before  a  magistrate,  although  it  turns  out 
that  no  felony  was  committed  by  any  one."    i 

In  Wakely  vs.  Hart,  6  Binney,  818,  Chief-Jus- 
tice Tilghman  sa^s  of  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  IS  nearly  in  the  same  words  on 
this  subject  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

^^  The  plaintiff  insists  that  by  the  constitution 
of  this  State  no  arrest  is  lawful  without  warrant 
issued  on  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath. 
Whether  this  bo  the  true  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  main  point  in  the  case.  It  is 
declared  in  the  9th  article,  section  7,  '  that  the 
people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers, and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  arrests, 
and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  seize 
alny  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  witiiout  describ- 
ing them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  prob- 
able cause,  supported  bv  oath  or  affirmation.' 

**  The  provisions  of  this  section,  so  far  as  con- 
cern warrants,  only  guard  against  their  abuse  by 
issuing  them  without  good  cause,  and  in  so  gen- 
eral and  vague  a  form  as  may  put  it  in  the  power 
of  officers  who  execute  them  to  harass  innocent 
persons  under  pretence  of  suspicion ;  for,  if  gen- 
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end  warrants  wero  allowed,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
diacretioQ  of  the  oiBccr  on  what  persons  or 
things  ther  are  to  be  executed.  But  it  is  no- 
iohere  «aia  that  there  shall  be  no  arrest  without 
warrant.  To  have  said  so  would  have  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  society.  The  felon  who  is 
seen  to  oommit  murder  or  robbery  must  be  ar- 
rested on  the  spot^  or  suffered  to  escape.  So, 
although  if  not  seen,  yet  if  known  to  have  com- 
mitted a  felony,  and  pursued  with  or  without 
warrant,  he  may  be  arrested  by  any  person. 

"  And  even  where  there  is  only  probable  cause 
of  suspicion,  ^  private  person  may,  without  war- 
rant, at  his  perU,  make  the  arrest  I  say  at  his 
peril,  «for  nothing  short  of  proving  the  felony  will 
justify  the  arrest ;"  (that  is  by  a  private  person 
on  suspicion.)  **  These  principles  of  common 
law  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and 
not  intended  to  be  altered  or  impaired  by  the 
Constitution.'' 

The  right,  summarily,  to  arrest  persons  in  the 
act  of  committing  heinous  crimes  has  thus  been 
sanctioned  from  ancient  times  by  the  laws  of 
England  and  America.  Ko  warrant  is  required 
to  justify  arrests  of  persons  committing  felonies. 
The  right  to  make  such  arrests  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  society, 
though  its  exercise  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded. 
The  great  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  necessities 
of  government  ^ith  the  security  of  personal  lib- 
erty. 

li^  in  time  i)f  peace,  civil  arrests  for  felonies 
may  be  made  by  private  citizens  without  warrant, 
a  fortiori,  military  arrests  in  time  of  war  for 
acts  of  hostility,  eiuer  executed  or  contemplated, 
may  be  made  under  the  warrant  of  a  military 
command.  And  the  provision  that  unreasonable 
seizures  or  arrests  are  prohibited  has  no  applica- 
tion to  military  arrests  in  time  of  war. 

0BJBCTI6N     THAT     ARRESTS     ARE     MADB     WfTHOUT 

INDICTMENT. 

The  6th  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that : 

**  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  cap- 
ital, or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand-jury,  ex- 
cept in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself^  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation.'' 

This  article  has  no  reference  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  relates 
only  to  their  rights  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  no  person  shall  be  subject  for  the 
same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb.  If  rebellion  or  treason  be  one  of  the 
offences  here  alluded  to,  and  a  rebel  has  been 
once  under  fire^  and  thus  been  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb,  (in  one  sense  of  that  phrase,)  he 


could  not  be  fired  at  a  second  time  without  vio 
lating  the  Constitution,  because  a  second  shoi 
would  put  him  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offence. 

"Nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  ot 
property  without  due  process  of  law."  If  this 
provision  relates  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  time 
ofwaVy  it  is  obvious  that  no  property  can  be 
captured,  no  rebel  killed  in  battle  or  imprisoned 
by  martial  law. 

The  claim  that  "no  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  upon  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand-jury,  except  in  cases,"  etc,  in  like  man- 
ner applies  only  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  time 
of  peace. 

What  are  "  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger  "  ? 

Suppose  the  Union  forces  arrest  a  spy  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  or  catch  a  band  of  guerrillas, 
neither  the  spy  nor  the  guerrillas  belong  to  oca 
land  forces  or  navy.  The  enemy  are  no  part  of 
our  forces  or  of  our  militia ;  and  while  this  pro* 
vision  covers  offences  therein  specified,  if  com- 
mitted by  our  troops,  and  allows  them  to  be 
deali  with  b^  martial  law,  it  would  (if  it  is  ap- 
plicable in  time* of  war)  prevent  our  executing 
martial  law  against  such  enemies  captured  in  war. 
We  should,  under  such  a  construction,  be  re- 
quired to  indict  and  prosecute  our  enemy  for 
capital  crimes,  instead  of  capturing  and  trttting 
them  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  punishing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  construction  is  ob- 
vious. The  language  is  inapplicable  to  a  case  of 
military  arrest  in  war-time.  No  soldier  is  held 
to  answer  for  a  crime ;  he  is  captured  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  to  be  released,  paroled,  or  ex- 
changed. He  is  never  expected  to  answer  to  any 
indictment ;  prisoners  of  war  are  not  indicted. 

Nor  can  any  prisoner  be  held  to  answer  for  any 
crime  unless  upon  a  charge  of  such  crime  made 
before  some  tribunal.  No  such  charge  is  made 
against  prisoners  of  war,  nor  are  they  charged 
with  any  crime,  infamous  or  otherwise,  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  held  to  answer  any. 

Hence  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation* 
etc.,  relates  in  express  terms  only  to  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  mili- 
tary arrests  or  the  procedures  of  martial  law. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  while  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  persons  not  in  the  naval  or  mU- 
itary  service  are  guarded  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  outposts  of  justice  are  secured  by  freedom 
from  unreasonabfe  arrests,  and  in  requiring  in- 
dictment to  be  found  by  gnind-jurors,  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  informaUon 
of  the  nature  of  the  chaiiges,  open  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  aid  of  counsel,  eta,  all  these 
high  privileges  are  not  accorded  to  our  public  en- 
emy in  time  of  war,  nor  to  those  citizens  who 
commit  military  offences,  which,  not  being  against 
any  statute  or  municipal  law,   cannot  hb  the 
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foundation  of  any  indictment,  punishment,  or 
trial  bj  jury,  and  do  not  constitute  any  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  or  to  persons  who 
commit  acts  which  impede,  embarrass,  and  tend 
to  thwart  the  military  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment 

The  safeguards  of  criminal  procedures  in 
courts  of  justice  in  time  of  peace  are  not  to  be 
construed  into  protection  of  public  enemies  in 
time  of  war. 

THB  coNmnrrroN  sanctions  kilitart  arrests. 

The  Constitution  itself  authorizes  courts-mar- 
tiaL  These  courts  punish  for  offences  different 
from  those  provided  for  by  any  criminal  statute. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  crimes  not  against  statute 
laws  may  be  punished  by  law  according  to  the 
Constitution,  and  also  that  arrests  necessary  to 
bring  the  offenders  before  that  tribunal  are  law- 
ful 

In  Dynes  vs.  Hoaner^  the  evidence  was  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  hold  a  marshal  lia- 
ble for  executing  the  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  committing  Dynes  to  the 
penitentiary  for  an  offence  of  which  he  had  been 
adjudged  guilty  by  a  naval  court-martial. 

This  case  shows  that  the  crimes  to  be  punish- 
ed, and  the  modes  of  procedure  by  courts-mar- 
tial are  different  from  those  punished  by  civil 
tribunals ;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  classes 
of  tribunals  is  distinct,  and  that  the  judicial 
power  and  the  military  power  of  courts-martial 
are  independent  of  each  other,  and  both  author- 
ized by  the  same  Constitution,  and  oourts-mar- 
tial  may  punish  offences  other  than  those  pro- 
vided for  by  criminal  statutes.  And  if  they  may 
do  so,  it  follows  that  persons  may  be  arrested  for 
such  offences.  The  law  is  laid  down  by  the 
court  as  follows : 

'*  The  demurrer  admits  that  the  court-martial 
was  legally  organized,  and  that  the  crime  chai^ged 
was  one  forbidden  by  law ;  that  the  court  had  ju- 
risdiction of  the  charge  as  it  was  made ;  that  a 
trial  took  place  before  the  court  upon  the  charge, 
and  the  defendant's  plea  of  not  guilty ;  and  that, 
upon  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the  court  found 
Dynes  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  desert,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  punished  as  has  been  already 
stated;  that. the  sentence  of  the  court  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  by  his  direction 
Dynes  was  brought  to  Washington ;  and  that  the 
defendant  was  marshal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  in  receiving  Dynes,  and  commiting 
him  to  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  he  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  execution  of  the  sentence.  Among  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  are 
the  following :  *  To  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy  ;*  *  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of 
Uie  land  and  naval  forces.*  And  the  eighth 
amendment,  which  requires  a  presentment  of  a 
grand  jury  in  cases  of  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
Sunous  crime,  expressly  excepts  from  its  opera- 
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tion  *  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces. 
And  by  the  second  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  Constitution,  it  is  declared  that  *  the  Pres- 
ident shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States.' 

**  These  provisions  show  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  trial  and  punUhment 
of  military  and  naval  offlcen  in  the  manner  then 
and  now  practised  by  civilized  nations^  and  that 
the  power  to  do  so  is  given  without  any  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, defining  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  ;  indeed,  that  the  two  powere  are 
entirely  independent  of  each  other y 

The  fact  that  the  power  exists  of  suspending 
the  writ  of  haheae  corpus  in  time  of  rebellion, 
when  the  public  safety  requires  it,  shows  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  that 
arrests  would  be  made  for  crimes  not  against 
municipal  law,  and  that  the  administration  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law  on  habeas  corpus  would 
require  discharge  of  prisoners,  and  that  such 
discharge  might  endanger  public  safety.  It  was 
to  protect  public  safety  in  time  of  rebellion  that 
the  right  to  suspend  the  habeas  carpus  was  left 
in  the  power  of  Qovemment 

MUiITABY  POWERS  MAT  DE  DBLEOATBD. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  been  the  only  military 
authority  spoken  of  as  authorized  to  order  arrests 
and  seizures.  His  powers  may  be  delegated  to 
officers,  and  may  be  exercised  by  them  under 
his  command.  So  also  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  State  are  public  officers,  through  whom  the 
President  acts  in  making  orders  for.  arrests,  and 
their  acts  are  in  law  the  acts  of  the  President 
It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  war  that 
many  if  not  most  of  the  j^wers  of  the  President 
or  commander  should  be  exercised  by  his  Secre- 
taries and  his  generals,  and  that  many  of  their 
powers  should  be  executed  by  officers  under 
them  ;  and  although  it  not  seldom  happens  that 
subalterns  use  the  powers  of  arrest  and  deten- 
tion, yet  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  inevitable  misfortunes  of  war. 

OBEDIENCE  OF  ORDERS   IS  JUSTIFICATION. 

Whatever  military  man  obeys  the  order  of  his 
superior  officer,  is  justified  by  law  in  doing  so. 
Obedience  to  orders  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  a  violation  of  that  law  subjects  the  soldier 
to  disgraceful  punishment  Acts  done  in  obedi- 
ence to  military  orders  will  not  subject  the  agent 
to  civil  or  criminal  liability  in  courts  of  law.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  abuse  of  military  author- 
ity subjects  the  offender  to  civil  liability  for  such 
abuse,  and  he  who  authorized  the  wrong  is  re- 
sponsible for  it 

OrriCBBS   KAKUfO  ARRESTS    NOT  LIABLB   TO   CiyiL 
SUIT  OR  CRIICINAX  PROSECUTIOlt 

That  military  arrests  are  deemed  necessary  for 
public  safety  by  Congress  is  shown  by  the  Act 
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of  Mardi  third,  1863,  ch.  81,  wherein  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  person  arresteil  by  authority  of  the 
Preaident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  dis- 
chained  from  imprisonment  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  and  the  President  shall  see  fit  to  suspend 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

The  fourth  section  of  the  same  Act  provides 
^Uhat  any  order  of  the  President^  or  under  his 
authority,  made  at  any  time  during  the  existence 
of  this  present  rebellion,  shall  be  a  defence  in 
all  courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or 
criminal^  pending  or  to  be  commenced  for  any 
search,  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment,  made, 
done,  or  committed,  or  acts  omitted  to  be  done 
under  and  by  virtue  of  such  order,  or  under 
color  of  any  law  of  Congress,  and  such  defence 
may  be  made  by  special  plea^  or  under  the  gen- 
eral issue.** 

The  same  act  further  provides  that  actions 
against  officers  and  others  for  torts  in  arrests  com- 
menced in  State  courts  may  be  removed  to  cir- 
cuit courts,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court 
The  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  thereupon  ceases, 
and  the  rights  of  the  defendant  may  be  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  administered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  By  these  provisions  there 
is  secured  protection  for.  the  past  and  security  in 
the  future  performance  of  military  and  civil  duties 
under  orders  of  the  President  in  time  of  war ;  and 
the  statute  contains  an  implied  admission  of  the 
Q^oessity  to  public  welfare  of  arrests  for  crimes 
not  against  statutes,  but  endangering  public  safe- 
ty, apd  of  imprisoments.for  ooences  not  known 
to  the  municipal  laws,  but  yet  equally  dangerous 
to  the  country  in  civil  war. 

ARBITBART   POWER    NOT    CONSISTENT  WITH    CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL OB  FBBE   OOVEBNMENTS. 

The  exercise  of  irresponsible  powers  is  incom- 
patible with  constitutional  government  Unbridled 
will,  the  offspring  of  selfishness  and  of  arrogance, 
regards  no  rights,  and  listens  to  no  claims  of  rea- 
son, justice,  policy,  or  honor.  Its  imperious  man- 
date being  its  only  law,  arbitrary  power  sucks 
out  the  heart' s  blood  of  civil  liberty.  Vindicated 
by  our  fathers  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle-field, 
arid  made  holy  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  noblest 
sons,  that  Hberty  must  not  be  wounded  of  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  time  of  peace,  in  a  free  country, 
its  power  should  shelter  loyal  citizens  from  arbi- 
trary aivesta  and  tmreasonable  seizures  of  their 
persons  or  property. 

TBUB  XSAIUNO  O^  "  ARBXTRABT'*  as  OISTIKOPXaBBH 
niOM   **  DISCBEnONABT.*' 

What  arrests  are  **  arbitrary  ?" 

Ainong  the  acts  of  war  which  have  been  se- 
verely censured  is  that  class  of  military  eaptures 
reproachitilly  styled  "arbitrary"  arrests. 

what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "arbi- 
trary "  ?  When  used  to  characterize  military  ar- 
rests it  means  such  as  are  made  at  the' mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  officer,  vrithout  right  and 
without  lawful  authority.  But  powers  are  not 
arbitrairy  because  they  may  be  discretionary.   The  I 


authority  of  judges  is  often  discretionary;  uvi 
even  if  discretion  be  governed  by  rules,  the  judge 
makes  his  own  rules ;  yet  no  one  can  justly  daim 
that  such  judicial  authority  is  arbitrary. 

The  existence  of  an  authority  may  be  unde- 
hiable,  while  the  mode  of  using  it  may  be  disat- 
tionary.  A  power  is  arbitrary  only  when  it  is 
founded  upon  no  rightful  authority,  civil  or  mili- 
tary.  It  may  be  within  the  discretion  of  a  com- 
mander to  make  a  military  order ;  to  dictate  itg 
terms ;  to  act  upon  facts  and  reasons  known  only 
to  himself;,  it  may  suddenly  and  violently  affect 
the  property,  liberty,  or  life  of  soldiers  or  of  citi- 
zens ;  yet  such  ah  order,  being  the  lawful  use  of 
a  discretionary  authority,  is  not  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  When  such  orders  are  issued 
on  the  field,  or  in  the  midst  of  active  operations, 
no  objection  is  made  to  them  on  the  pretence  that 
they  are  lawless  or  unauthorized,  rior  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  must  be  instantly*  and  absolutelr 
obeved. 

The  difference  is  plain  between  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  and  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power.  The  former  is  against  law ;  the  latter, 
however  ungraciously  or  inconsiderately  used,  is 
lawAil. 

HILITARV  ABRKSTS  LAWITJU 

The  laws  of  war,  military  and  martial,  written 
and  unwritten,  founded  on  the  necessities  of  gov- 
emment^  are  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Supreme 
OouH  of  the  United  States. 

Arrests  made  under  the  laws  of  war  are  ndther 
arbitrary  nor  without  legal  justification. 

In  Crtm  vs.  Barruon,  Judge  Wayn^  deliver- 
ing the  opinion,  (16  Howard,  189,  190,)  says: 

"Early  in  1847  the  Presidwit,  as  constitutional 
Coinmander-in-Ohief  of  the  army  and  navy,  au- 
thorized the  military  and  naval  commanders  of 
our  forces  in  California  to  exerclso  the  belligerent 
rights  of  a  conqueror,  and  to  form  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  conquered  country,  and  to  impose 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  as  military  contri- 
butions for  the  support  of  the  government  and  of 
the  army,  which  had  the  conquest  in  possession. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  these  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent aiid  the  action  of  our  army  and  navy  com- 
manders in  Califbmia,  in  ooiiformity  with  them, 
was  according  to  the  law  of  arms,"  eta 

So,  in  Fleming  vs.  Paige,  (9  Howaid,  615,) 
ChiefJustice  Taney  says : 

*'  The  person  who  acted  in  the  charactcf  of  col- 
lector in  this  instance,  acted  as  such  under  Ihe 
authority  of  the  military  commander  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders ;  and  the  regulations  he  adopt- 
ed were  not  those  prescribed  by  law,  but  by  the 
President  in  his  character  as  Commander-iB- 
Chief." 

It  is  established  by  these  opinions  that  mtlitaiy 
orders,  in  accordance  with  martial  law  or  the  lavs 
of  war,  though  they  mav  be  contrary  to  municipai 
laws ;  and  the  use  of  the  usual  means  of  enf^ 
ing  such  orders  by  military  power,  including  cap- 
ture, arrest,  impnsonment,  or  the  d^Btmctioo  of 
Ufe  and  property,  are  authorized  and  sustained 
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.npoD.tho  firm  bAsisof  martial  law,  which  is,  in 
tima  of  war,  constitu^onal  law. 

•  A  military  arrest  heing  one  of  the  recognized 
necessities  of  warfare,  is  as  legal  and  constitu- 
tional a  procedure,  under  the  laws  of  war,  as  an 
arrest  by  civil  authority  bv  the  sherifT,  after  the 
sriminai  has  been  inciicted. by. a  grand-jury  for  a 
statute  offence. 

In  time  of  peace  the  interference  of.  military 
force  is  offensive  to  a  free  peopki  Its  decrees 
seem  overbearing,  and  its  procedures  violent  It 
has  few  safeguards  aad  no  restraints.  The  ge&ius 
of  republican  govemmeni  revolts  against  .penna> 
nent  military  niie»  Henoe  the  suspicions  oi  the 
people  are  easily  aroused  upon  any  appearance 
of  usurpation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  op- 
ponents of  the  Crovernment  have  endeavored  to 
cripple  the  wmri  power  of  the  President  by  mak- 
ii^  against  him  tne  un(punded  pretepoe  that  mili- 
tary arrests,  a  fiuniliar  weapon  of  warfare,  can  be 
employed  only  at  the  hazard  of  civil  liberty. 

>  P^r.  WflAT  QEOVJSa>  womoM  is  jostimablb. 

When  the  administration  of  laws  is  resisted  by 
an  armed  public-enemy;  when  government  is  as- 
saulted or  overthrown;  when  magisttate  and 
ruler  are  alike  powerless,  the  nation  must  assert 
and  maintain  its  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Gov- 
ernment must  fight  or  perish.  Self-preservation 
requires  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights  by  mili- 
tary power.  The  right  to  use  miUtaiy  power 
rests  on  the  universal  law  of  self-defbnce. 

XABTIAL  LAW. 

When  war  is  waged,  it  ought  not  to  degenerate 
into  unbridled  brutality,  but  it  should  conform 
to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  of  humanity.  Its 
objects,  means,  and  methods  should  be  justifiable 
in  the  forum  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations. 
The  laws  or  rules  which  usually  govern  this  use 
of  force  are  called  military  and  martial  law,  or 
the  laws  of  war. 

Principles  deducible  from  a  consideration  of 
the  nature,  objects,  and  means  of  war  will,  if  un- 
derstood, remove  from  the  mind  the  apprehension 
of  danger  to  civil  liberty,  from  military  arrests 
and  other  employment  oi  force.  When  war  ex- 
ists, whatever  is  done  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  war  is  not  arbitrary,  and  is  not  in  dero- 
gation of  the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  but  xsjait/klj 
justifiable,  an4  indispensable  to  public  safety. . 

WAR  POWm  HAS  LIMITS. 

Although  the  empire  of  the  war  powecJs  vast^ 
yet  it  has  definite  boundaries,  wherein  it. is  su- 
preme. It  overrides  municipal  laws  and  all '  do- 
meetitt  instHtttionB  or  relations  which  impede  or 
interfere  with  its.  complete  sway.  It  reigns-  nn- 
eontrollable  unti\  its  le^timata  work  is  executed ; 
but  then  it  li^s  down  its  dripping  .sWord  at  the 
feet -of  Justice,  whose  wrongs  it  has  avenged  -    , 

•  It  .is  not  .now  proposed  to  define  the  limits  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  .war&re  upon 
the  general  proceedings  of  belligerents..  It  is  to 
one  only  of  the  usual  methods  w  war  that  atten- 
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tionisiiow  directed,  namely,  to  the  capture  and 
detention  of  public  enemies. 


ARRKSTS  KBCSSSART. 

^ectual  hostilities  oouM  not  be  prosecuted 
without  exercising  the  right  to  capture  and  im- 
prison hostile  persons.  Barbarous  nations  only 
would  justify  the  killing  of  those  who  might  fall 
into  their  power.  It  is  now  too  late  to  question 
the  authority  of  martial  law,  which,  sanctions 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  those  who  engage  in 
foreign  or  civil  war.  The  imprisonment  of  such 
persons  is  much  more  important  to  the  public 
safety  in  civil  than  in  international  warfiure. 

XILITART  CROCXS. 

Military  crimes,  or  crimes  of  war,  include  all 
acts  of  hostility  to  the  country,  to  the  govern- 
ment, or :  to  any  department  or  officer  thereof; 
to  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  any  person  employed 
therein  ;  provided  Uiatsuch  acts  of  hostility  have 
the  effect  of  opposing,  embarrassing,  defeating, 
or  even  of  interferipg  with  our  military  or  naval 
operations  in  carrying  on  the  war,  or  of  aiding, 
encouraging,  or  supporting  the  enemy. 

•According  to  the  laws  of  war,  military  arrests 
may  be  made  for  the  punishment  or  prevention 
of  military  crimes. 

SOUBLB  LUBiLrrr 

Such  crimes  mar  or  may  not  be  offences 
•gainst  statutes.  The  fact  tiiat  an  act  of  hostili- 
ty is  against  municipal  as  well  as  martial  law, 
even  though  it  may  subject  the  offender  to  indict- 
ment in  civil  tribunals,  does  not  relieve  him  firom 
responsibility  to  military  power. 

To  make  civil  war  against  the  United  States  is 
to  commit  treason.  Such  act  of  treason  renders 
the  traitor  liable  to  indictment  and  oondemnation 
in  the  courts,  and  to  capture,  arrest,  or  death  on 
the  field  of  battle^  But  because  a  traitor  may  be 
hung  as  a^  crimini^  by  the  sheriff;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  may  not  be  captured,  arrested,  or 
shot  as  a  pubUo  enemy  by  the^oldiers. 

An  act  of  hostilitv  nisy  thus  subject  the  of- 
fender to  two-fold  hability — first  to  civil,  and 
then  to  military  tribunals.  Whoever  denies  the 
right,  to  mak(\  miUtary  arrests,  for  crimes  which 
are  punishable  by  civil  tribunals,  would  necessa- 
rily withhold  one  of  the  usual  and  most  effective 
and  elusential  mea^s  of  qarrying  on  war.  Who- 
ever «esl|ictfr  the  right  to  cases  where  crimes 
ha?e  bew  committed  in.  violatien  of  soistejpedal 
statute,  would  destroy  one  of  the  chief  safeguards 
ofrpublie  seourity  and  defence. 

ACTS'  M AM  <5RtMINAL  BT  A  STATI  Of  WAR. 

The. quality  of  an  act  depends  on  the  time, 
p(aqe,^and  circumstances:  un4er  which  it  is  per- 
formed. 

.  Acts.which  wQuld  have  been  harmless  and  in- 
nocent in  time  of  peace,  become  dangeixMis,  inju- 
rious, ai)d  guilty  in  time  of  war.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  **  the  service  *'  contain  many  illus- 
trations of  this  fact  For  a  soldiw  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  a  superior  officer  mighty  as  b^ 
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tween  tvo  civilians,  be  a  harmless  or  beneficial 
use  of  ^*  free  speech,"  but  as  in  time  of  war  such 
.^^  free  speech  "  might  destroy  discipline,  encour- 
age disobedience  of  orders,  or  even  break  up  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  commanders, 
such  speidcing  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  becomes 
a  CTime. 

Most  of  the  regulations  which  require  obedi- 
ence to  orders  are  such,  that  disregard  of  them 
would,  in  time  of  peace,  by  civilians,  be  no 
breach  of  law  or  of  morals,  yet  a  breach  of  them 
l^y  soldiers  becomes  a  moral  and  a  military  crime. 

In  like  manner,  a  citizen  may  commit  acts  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  in  ordinary  times,  but 
which  become  grave  offences  in  time  of  war,  al- 
though not  embraced  in  the  civil  penal  code. 

Actions  not  constitutiug  any  offence  against 
the  municipal  code  of  a  country,  having  become 
highly  injurious  and  embarrassing  to  military 
operations,  may  and  must  be  prevents  if  not 
punished.  Such  actions,  being  crimes  agaunst 
military  or  martial  law,  or  the  laws  of  war,  can 
be  prevented  only  by  arrest  and  confinement,  or 
destruction  of  the  offender.  If  an  act  which  in- 
terferes with  military  operations  is  not  against 
municipal  law,  the  greater  is  the  reason  for  pre- 
senting it  by  martial  law.  And  if  such  an  action 
cannot  be  punished  nor  prevented  by  civil  or 
criminal  law,  this  fact  makes  stronger  the  neces- 
sity for  preventing  evil  consequences  by  arrest- 
ing the  oflfender. 

Absence  of  penal  law  imperatively  demands 
application  of  military  preventive  process — that 

is,  ARRESTS. 

ARREST  or  XNHOCENT  PBRSOKt. 

Innocent  persons  are,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, liable  to  military  arrest*  in  time  of  civil 
war.  Suppose  an  army  retreating  fVom  an  un- 
auocessfut  battle,  and  desirous  of  concealing  from 
the  enemy  the  number,  position,  and  directions 
taken  by  the  forces*;  and  if^  in  V>rder  to  prevent 
these  facts  from  becoming  known  to  their  pursu- 
ers, the  persons  who  are  met  on  the  retreat  are 
captured  and  carried  away,  can  any  one  doubt 
the  right  of  making  such  arrests  ?  However  loy- 
al or  Mendly  those  persons  may  be,  yet,  if  seized 
by  a  pursuing  enemy,  they  might  be  compelled 
to  disdose  facts  by  which  the  retreating  army 
could  be  destroyed.  Bencey  when  war  exists^ 
and  the  arrest  and  detention  of  even  inftocent 
persons  is  essential  to  the  iuoceu  of  military 
operations,  such  arrest  and  detention  are  lawfbl 
and  Justifiable. 

Suppose  a  loyal  judge  holding  a  oourt  in  a 
loyal  State,  and  a  witoess  is  on  the  stand  who 
knows  the .  details  of  a  proposed  military  expe- 
dition which  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
nulitary  operations  of  the  army  or  navy  to  have 
disclosed  or  made  public,  woiud  any  one  doubt 
the  right  of  the  military  commander  to  ttop  phe 
trial  on  the  instant,  and,  if  necessary,  to  impris- 
on the  judge  or  the  witness,  to  prevent  be- 
trayal of  our  military  plans  and  expeditions,  so 
that  they  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
•aemy  f 
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The  innocence  of  the  person  who  may  throocli 
ignorance,  or  weakness,  or  folly,  endanger  me 
success  of  military  expeditions,   does  not  de 
prive  the  military  commander  of  the  power  to 
guard  against  hazard  and  prevent  mischief. 

The  true  principle  is  this :  tha  military  oora- 
mander  has  the  power,  in  time  of  war,  to  ar> 
rest  and  detain  all  persons  who,  by  being  at 
lai^e,  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  will 
impede  or  endanger  the  military  operations  of 
the  country. 

The  true  test  of  liability  to  arrest  Is,  therefore, 
not  alone  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party ; 
not  alone  the  neighborhood  or  distance  from  the 
places  where  battles  are  impending;  not  alone 
whether  he  is  engi^ed  in  active  hostilities ;  but 
whether  his  being  at  large  will  acttndly  tend 
to  impede^  embarrass,  or  hinder  the  bona  Jidg 
military  operations  in  creating,  oiiganizing,  raam- 
taining,  and  most  effectually  using  the  iniiitary 
forces  of  the  country. 

No  other  motive  or  object  for  making  militaxy 
arrests,  except  for  military  crimes,  is  to  be  toK 
erated ;  no  arrests,  made  under  pretence  of  mil- 
itary power  for  other  objects,  are  lawful  or 
justifiable.  The  dividing  Ime  between  cteil  lib- 
erty and  military  power  is  precisely  here:  civil 
liberty  Secures  the  right  to  u-eedom  firran  arrests 
exo^t  by  civil  process  in  time  of  peace ;  or  by 
inilitary  power  when  war  exists,  and  Uie  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  are  such  that  the  arrest  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  prevent  embarrassment  or 
injury  to  the  bona  fide  military  operations  of  the 
army  or  navy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ^stify  an  arrest  to  say 
that  tear  extsU,  or  that  it  is  a  time  of  war,  (un- 
less martial  law  is  declared.)  Nor  is  it  necessaiy 
to  justify  arrests  that  active  hostilities  should  be 
going  on  at  the  place  of  the  arrest  It  is,  how- 
ever, enough  to  justify  arrests  in  any  locality, 
however  far  removed  from  the  battle-fields  of 
contending  armies,  if  it  is  a  time  of  war,  and 
the  arreet  is  required  to  punish  a  military  crime, 
prevent  an  act  of  hostility,  or  even  to  avoid  the 
danger  that  military  operations  of  any  description 
may  be  impeded,  embarrassed,  or  prevented. 

in  considering  the  subject  of  arrests,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  "a  person  taken  and 
held  by  the  military  forces,  whether  before,  or 
in,  or  after  a  battle,  or  without  any  battle  at 
all,  is  virtually  a  prisoner  of  war.  No  nutter 
what  his  alleged  offence,  whether  he  is  a  rebel, 
a  traitor,  a  spy,  or  an  enemy  in  ann&  he  is  to 
be  held  and  punished  according  to  tne  lawe  0/ 
war,  for  these  have  been  substituted  for  the  laws 
of  peace." 

CAUSE  or  ARREST  CANNOT  BE  BATBLT  DIS0L08ED. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  when  Government  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  arrests  for  causes  which 
exist  during  civil  war,  that  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing such  arrests  should  be  at  once  made  public ; 
otherwise  the  purpose  for  which  the  arrest  is 
made  might  be  defeated.  Thus,  if  a  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  commit  hostilities,  and  one 
conspirator  is  arrested,  publishing  the  &cts  might 
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enable  other  oo-conspiretors  to  escape,  and  take 
advantage  of  their  information.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessarT  to  make  arrests  on  grounds  justifying 
suspicion  of  hostile  intentions,  when  it  might  be 
an  act  of  injustice  to  the  party  suspected,  if  in- 
nocent} td  publish  the  facts  on  which  such  sus- 
picions were  entertained  ;  and  if  guilty,  it  might 
prevent  the  Qovernment  from  obtaining  proof 
against  him,  or  preventing  the  hostile  act  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  safety  of  civil  lib- 
erty must  rest  in  the  honesty,  integri^,  and 
responsibility  of  those  who  have  been  (or  the 
time  clothed  with  the  high  powers  of  administer- 
ing the  Government 


TO  PBBVBMT  BOSTILinKS. 

The  besf  use  of  armies  and  of  navies  is  not  to 
punish  criminals  forofiBsnces  against  laws,  but  to 
prevent  public  enemies  from  committiDg  futaitt 
hostilities.  Victory  and  conquest  are  not  ibr 
revenge  of  wrongs,  but  for  security  of  rights. 
Arch  traitors  and  consummate  yillains  are  not 
those  on  whom  the  avenging  swofd  is  most 
apt  to  fiill,  but  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their 
crimes  are  those  who  oftenest  bear  the  sharp 
catastrophe  of  battles. 

We  arrest  and  hold  an  enemy  not  to  punish, 
but  to  restrain  him  from  acts  of  hostility  ;  we 
hang  a  spy  not  only  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting a  simihtf  offence,  but  chiefly  t»  prevent 
his  betraying  us  to  the  enemy. 

We  capture  and  destroy  we  property  even  of 
friends,  if  exposed  in  an  enemy*s  country,  not 
to  injure  those  who  wish  us  well,  but  to  with* 
draw  then:  property  fit>m  liability  to  be  used  by 
our  opponents. 

In  a  defensive  civil  war,^many,  if  not  most, 
militaiy  operations  have  for  their  legitimate  ob- 
ject the  prevention  of  acts  of  hostility. 

In  case  of  foreign  war,  an  act  of  Gon^^ress  pro- 
vides that  to  prevent  hostilities  by  ahens  they 
may  be  arrested. 

In  case  of  **  Declared  war  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  nation,  or  of  any  invasion 
or  predatory  incursion  being  attempted  or  threat* 
ened  against  any  Territory  of  the  United  States 
by  any  foreign  government,  and  the  President 
shall  make  public  proclamation  of  the  event,  all 
natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the 
hostile  nation  or  government,  being  males  of 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall 
be  within  the  United  States  and  not  actually 
naturalized,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  re- 
etrained,  eeeUred,  and  removed  aa  alien  enemiee,^* 

**  Power  over  this  subject  is  g^ven  to  the  Pres- 
ident, having  due  regard  to  treaty  stipulations 
by  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  Julv,  17^8 ;  and  by 
this  act  ttie  President  was  authorized  to  direct 
the  eanfinement  of  aliens^  although  such  confine- 
ment was  not  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
from  the  United  States,  and  means  were  confer- 
red on  him  to  enforce  his  orders,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  that  any  judicial  means  should  be 
called  in  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Presi- 
dent''* 
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Thus  express  power  is  given  by  statute  to  the 
President  to  make  military  arrests  of  innocent 
foreign-born  persons  under  the  .circumstances 
above  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them 
from  taking  part  in  the  contest 

While  this  ample  authority  is  given  to  the 
Gommander-in-Ghief  to  arrest  the  person^  o^ 
aliens  residing  here,  as  a  precautionary  measure^ 
a  /itr  greater  power  over  the  pereone  of  our  own 
eitieene  is,  for  the  same  reason,  given  to  the  Pres* 
ident  in  case  of  puMie  danger,  • 

BESTBAINT  OF    LIBESTT  BT  COMPULSOBT  XILITABT 
DUTY  EXCEEDS  TEMPORABV  BESTBAINT  BY  ABBEST. 


To  prevent  hostilities  in  case  of  threatened 
danger,  the  President  may  call  into  service  the 
amy  and  .navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
militia,  and  thereby  aubject  vast  numbers  of  citi« 
zens  to  military  duty  under  all  the  severity  of 
martial  law,  whereby  they  are  required  to  act 
under  restraints  more  severe,  and  to  incur  dan- 
gers more  formidable  than  any  mere  arreet  and 
detention  in  a  safe  place  for  a  limited  time. 

The  law  of  Gongress  (1795)  provides  that  the 
army  may  be  called  into  actual  service  not  onl^ 
in  cases  of  actual  intcuion^  but  when  there  is 
danger  of  invaeion.  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Gonstitution,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott,  12  Wheaton  R  28. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  question  whether  such  danger  ex- 
ists, and  he  alone  can  call  into  action  the  proper 
force  to  meet  the  danger. 

Me  alone  is  the  judge  as  to  Ufhere  the  danger 
is,  and  he  has  a  right  to  place  his  troops  there^ 
in  whatever  State  or  territory  that  danger  is  ap- 
prehended. He  may  issue  orders  to  his  army  to 
take  such  military  measures  as  may,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  necessary  for  public  safety;  whether 
these  measures  require  the  destruction  of  public 
or  private  property,  the  arreet  or  capture  of  per" 
eons,  or  other  speedy  and  effectual  military  ope- 
rations, sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  vrar. 

Such  are  the  principles  settled  in  Martin  vs, 
Mott,'*'  and  reaffirmed  in  Luther  ta,  Borden,t 
where,  in  a  civil  war  in  a  State,  the  apprehen- 
Hon  of  danger,  and  the  right  to  use  military 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  to  restrain  the  pubKo 
enemy,  are  held  to  justify  the  violation  of  rights 
of  person  and  ^  property,  invariably  held  sacred 
and  inviolable  in  time  of  peace. 


■ILITABY  ABBESTS  MADE  BY  ALL 
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Gapture  of  prisoners,  seizures  of  property,  an^ 
all  over  the  world,  among  the  familiar  proceed^ 
ings  of  belligerents.  No  existing  government  has 
ever  hesitated,  while  civil  war  was  raging,  td 
make  military  arrests.  Nor  could  warlike  opera- 
tions be  successfully  conducted  without^  a  ii^ 
quent  use  of  the  power  to  take  and  restrain  hos- 
tile persons.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
history  of  England  and  France.    While  the  Uw« 

*  18  Wheatoii*t  Beporta,  p«c«  88. 
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0t  war  pl«oe  id  tb«  Mnds  ^  miliUty  command- 
en  th«  powor  to  ^piure,  arrest,  and  iioprison 
the  army  of  the  enemV)  it  would  be  unreasona- 
l»le  not  to  authorial  |hem  to  ^capture  a  hostile 
individufj,  when  bia  going  at  large  would  endan- 
ger ibe  suecess  of  military  operationa.  To  carry 
on  >rar  with  no  right  t^  fieize  and  hold  prisoners 
woald  be  as  impracticable  as  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
min iatimtion  of  criminal  law  with  no  right  to 
airest  and  imprison  culprits. 

PBCULIAR  irBCESSrriBS  OF  CITIL  WAR. 

.  In  foreign  wars,  wherjD  the  belligerents  are  sep- 
arated by  territorial  boundaries,  or  by  difference 
of  language^  there  is  little  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing Mend  from  foe^  But  in  civil  war,  th«;e 
who  are  now  antagonists  but  yesterday  walked 
in  the  same  paths,  gathered  around  the  same  ftre- 
sidoi,  worshipped  at  the  same  altar  *  there  is  no 
means  of  separating  friend  firom  foe,  except  by 
the  single  test  of  loyalty,  or  hostility  to  the  Qo^h 
ernment 

MARKS  or  -HOBTILmr. 

It  is  a  sentiment  of  hostility  which  in  time  of 
irar  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Government,  to  crip- 
ple its  powers  of  self-defence,  to  destroy  or  de- 
preciate its  resources,  to  undermine  confidence  in 
1^  capacity  or  its  integrity,  to  diminish^  demor- 
alize, or  destroy  its  armies,  to  break  down  confi- 
dence in  those  who  are  intrusted  with  its  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  field. 
.  fie  is  a  public  enemy  who  seeks  falftely  to  ex- 
alt the  motives,  character,  and  capacity  of  armed 
traitors,  to  magnify  their  resources,  to  encourage 
their  efforts  by  sowing  dissensions  at  home,  and 
inviting  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  our 
affairs,  by  overrating  the  success,  increasing  the 
confidence,  and  strengthening  the  hopes  of  our 
adversary,  and  by  underrating,  diminishing,  and 
weakening  our  own,  seeking  fitlse  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  our  Government  and  its  officers, 
sowing  seeds  ■  of  dissension  and  party  spirit 
among  ouriselves,  and  by  many  other  ways  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — ^aid  more  valuable 
to  them  than  many  regiments  of  soldiers,  or 
Oiany  millions  of  dollars. 

All  these  ways  and  means  of  aiding  a  public 
enemy  ought  to  be  prevented  or  punished.  But 
the  connections  between  citizens  residing  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  are  so  intimate, 
the  divisions  of  opinion  on  political  or  military 
questionis  are  so  numerous,  tne  balance  of  affec' 
tion,  of  interest,  and  of  loyalty  ia  ao  nioe  in 
many  instances,  that  dvil  war,  like  that  which 
dbrkeos  tb(»  United  States,  is  fhuight  with  pecu- 
liar ^ngers,  requires  unusual  precautions,  and 
iprarra^t^  and.  demands  the  most  thorough  and 
unhesitating  measures  for  preventing  acts  of  hos* 
tJLiitjFf  and  UfK  th9  s^itf'ity  of  public  safety. 

VHP  OUGHT  ASTD  WHO  OUGHT  HOT  TO  B8  ARR'eSTEI). 

'  All  persona  mho  4»et  aa.public  enemies,  and  all 
witQ  b^  word  or  dead  give  reasonable  causa  to 
believe  VoAt  they  inUhd  to  act  as  such,  may  law- 
fully be  arrested. and  detained  by  military  ao- 


thority  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the. 
quenoes  of  their  acts. 

No  person  in  loyal  States  can  rightfully  be  cap- 
tured or  detained  unless  he  has  engaged,  or  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  he  intends. to  en- 
gage,  in  acts  of  hostility  to  the  United  States— 
that  is  to  say^  in  acts  which  may  tend  to  impede 
or  embarrass  the  United  Stotes  in  such  military 
proceedings  as  the  Commander4n-Chief  may  se* 
fit  to  institute. 

INSTANCES  OP  ACTS  OP   HOSTILITT. 

Among  hostile  proceedings,  in  addition  to  those 
already  suggested,  and  which  justify  military  ar- 
rests, may  be  mentioned  contraband  trade  with 
hostile  districts,  or  oommercial  intercourse  with 
them,  forbidden  by  statutes  or  by  military  or^^ 
ders;^  aiding  the  enemy  by  furnishing  them 
witb  information  which  may  be  usefiil  to  them ; 
correspondence  with  foreign  authorities  with  a 
view.tp  vapede  or  unfavoRdiily  affect  the  ncgotia- 
tiMi&  or  interests  of  the  Government;!  enticing 
soldiers  or  sailors  to  desertion ;  prevention  of  en- 
listments,; obstruction  to  officers  whose  doty  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  namas  of  persons  liable  to  do 
military  duty,  and  to  enrol  tnem ;  resistance  to 
the  dmft,  to  the  oi^jpuHxatioa  or  to  the  move- 
ments of  soldiers ;  aiding  or  assisting  persons  to 
eao^e  £nom  their  military  duty,  by  conoealing 
tbam.  in  the  oowitiy  or  transportmg  them'  away 
from  it. 

NECBSsrrr  or  powsr  to  arrbst  thoss  who  sisist 

TBX  DRAFT. 

The  creation  and  oiganization  of  an  army  is 
the  foundation  of  all  power  to  suppress  rebellion 
or  repel  invasion,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to 
support  the  Constitution  when  they  are  assaOed. 

Without  the  power  to  capture  or  arrest  those 
who  oppose  the  draft,  no  army  can  be  raised. 
The  necessity  of  such  arrests  is  recognized  by 
Congress  in  the  seventy-fifth  chapter  of  the  Act 
of  March  third,  1863,  for  *' enrolling  thef&rutof 
the  United  Statee^  and  for  othidr  purpoeee^**  which 
provides  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  those 
who  oppose  the  draft.  This  provision  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  general  system  for  raising  an 
army  embodied  in  that  statu^. 

liiose  citizens  who  are  secretly  hostile  to  the 
Union  may  attempt  to  prevent  the  board  of  en- 
rolment from  proceeding  with  the  draft,  or  may 
refuse,  when  drafted,  to  enter  the  service. 

Military  power  is  called  on  to  aid  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  the  army  is  created. '  If  the  judi- 
ciary only  is  relied  on,  then  raising  the  army 
must  depend  at  last  on  the  physical  force  which 
the  iudidary  can  bring  forward  to  enforce  its 
mandates ;  and  so,  if  the  pome  comitatm  is  not 
able  to  overpower  those  opposed  to  draft,  the 
draft  cannot  be  made  according  to  law.  If  the 
draft  is.  generally  resisted  in  any  locality.  as4t 
may  be,  no  draft  can  be  made,  no  law  enforced, 
except  mob  law  and  lynch  law,  unless  military 
power  is  lawfully  applied  to  arrest  the  criminala. 

•  BMMt0jim6l8,18Sl;  MaySO,lSM:  MdlfH^UL 
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If  the  power  to  raise  «n  army-  i«  deni^  the 
GQTeriiment.  will  be  broken  down ;  and  because 
we  are  too  anxious  to  secure  the  supposed  rights 
of  certain  individuals,  all  our  rights  will  be  tn^m» 
pled  under  foot  , 

TERRITORIAL    EXTENT    OF    If ARTIAL   AND  XILlTAIIfr 

.  f    .■■«..       • 

LAW. 

It  is  said. that  martial  law  nmst  hp  confined  tci 
the  immediate  field  of  action  of  the  contending 
armies,  while  in  other  apd  remote  districts  ih^ 
martial  law  is  not  in  force.  Let  ua  see  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  view. 

Is  martial  law  to  be  enforced  only  where  the 
piovements  of  our  enemy  may  carry  it  ? 

Do  we  lose  our  military  control  of  a  district 
when  the  enemy  haye  passed  through  aiid  he- 
yond  it? 

Is  there  no  martial  la^  between  the  base  of 
operations  of  our  army  and  the  enemy^a  lines, 
even  though  it  be  a  thousand  miles  from  one  to 
the  other  F 

..  Must  there  be  two. armies  dose  to  each  otbei^ 
to  introduce  jnartial  law  ? 

Is  it  not  enough  th^it  there  i^  one  army jn  a  lor 
cality  to  enforce  the  law  ? 

If  a  regiment  is  enq^mped^is  t)iere  not  within 
its  lines  martiallaw ? 

If  a.  single  fiJq  of  soldiers  is  present  under  a 
commanding  p^cer,  is  it  not  the  same  ? 

Where  must  the  enemy  he  to  authorize  mar- 
tial law  ?      ' 

.  Suppose  the  enemy  is fn.army,  a  regiment,  or 
a.  single  man,  ^et,  be  the  n^ber  of  persons 
more  or  less,  it  is  still  the  enemy. 

Whq  i9  the  enemy  ?    Whoever  makes  war. 

Who  makes  war  ?  Whoever  aids  and  comforts 
Che  enexnyi  He  commits  treason!  He  makes 
war. 

'  A  raid  into  «.  Northern  State  with  arms,'  is  no 
more  an  9LCt  of  hostility  than  a  conspiracy  to  aid 
the  enemy,  ia  the  {Northern  States  oj  Northern 
men. 

All  drafts  of  soldiers  are  made  in  places  r»- 
mote  from  the  field  of  conflict'  If  no  urest  can 
he  made  there,  then  the  formation  of  the  army 
can  be  prevented. 

Can  a  spy  be  arrested  by  martial  law  !  for- 
merly there  was  no  law  of  the  United  States 
against  spies  outside  of  camps.  There. was  noth"; 
ing  but  martial  law  against  them,  A  spy  from' 
the  rebel  army;,  no  one  could  doubt,  should  be^ 
Rested.  Why  should  pot  a,  ppy  from  tte  JJorth7 
ern  States  be  arrested  ? 

'.  Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  the  President,  if  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  seize  or  capture  the  ene- 
my, wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  re- 
mote from  the  Q'efd  of  hostiULies  or  near  to '  it^ 
eaiinpt  e&ectually  suppress  the  rebellion. 

Where  is  the  limit  to  wkfcli  the  military  powe^ 
of  the  commander  of  the  army  must  \^  confined 
In  making  i^ar  upon  ^he.pnemy  ? 'j Wherever 
military  ooerations  are^  ^tually ,  ^xten^^d,  tKerd 
ia  martial  law.  * '  *       .  Vu 

.Wheney^r  a  pfrsonia  help^i^  the  enemy,'  men 
fie  mayoe  taken  as  ah  enemy ;  whedever  a  cap- 


ture is  Qiade^  there  war  is  going  on,  there  martia* 
law  is  inaugurate^,  so  far  as  that  capture  is  coit- 
cerned. 

.  Stonewall  Jackson,  it  is  sai^  visited  Baltimore 
a  few  months  since  in  disguise..  While  there, 
it  i^  not  known  that  he  committed  i^ny  breach  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  or  of  the  United  States. 
Could  he  not  have  beea  captured,  if  he  had  been 
caught,  by  the  order  of  the  President  ?  If  cap- 
tured, could  the  State  court  of  Maryland  have 
ordered  him  to  be  surrendered  to  its  judge,  and 
so  turned  loose  again  ? 

HABEAS    CORPirS. 

The .  military  or  executiYe  power  to  prevent 

grisoners.of  war  from  beine  subject  to  discharge 
y  civil  tribunals,  or,, in  other  words,  the  power 
to  suspend,  as  to  these  prisoners,  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus.  i&  an  essential  means  of  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  and .  providing  for  the  publio 
safety,  and  is  ;  therefore^  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  that  de- 
partment of  giavemmeAt  to  which  belongs  the 
duty  of  suppressing  rebellion  by  force  of  arms  in 
time  of  war.  In  times  of  civil  war.  or  itbellion,  it 
is;  the  duty  of  the  President  to  caU  out  the  army 
and  navy  to  suppress  it  To  use ,  the  %Tmy  ef- 
fectually for  that  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  the 
conimanders  should  have  the  power  of  retaining 
in  their  control  all  persons  captured  and  held  in 
prison. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  the  powers  necessar 
ry  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  President  are  con- 
ferred dn  him  by  the  Constitution.  H^nce  ha 
must  have  the  power  to  hold  whatever  persona, 
he  has  a  ri^ht  to  capture^  without  interference  of 
courts,  during  the  war,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
capture  all  persons  who  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  are  hoirtile  tq  the  Union,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  hostile  acts.  The  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  emergencies.  It  is  to  be  U9ed  s.uddenly. 
The  facts  on  which  public  safety,  in  time  of  civil 
war,  depends,,, can  be  known  only  to  the  military 
men,  and  hot  to  the  l^slatures,  in  any  special 
case.  To  pass  a  law  ^s  to  each,  prisoner's  case, 
whenever  public  safety  required  the  privilege  of 
the  jh^t  to  b^  suspende4,  would  be  impractioable.. 
Shall  there  be  no  power  to  suspend  the  writ  as 
to  any  single  person  in  all  the  Northern  States,* 
unless  Congress  pass  a  law  depriving  all  persona 
of  that  privilege  ? 

Oftentiniea  th^  exposure  of  the  facta  and  cir« 
comstancea  requiring  the  suspension  in  one  case 
would  be  ii\|urious  to  the  public  seryice,,jby  bn^ 
traying  our  secretS;  to.  the  enemy.  Few  *<^  of 
hostility  .are  more,  dangerous  to.  public  safety; 
nooe.  require  a  mor^  severe  treatment^  either  to 
prevent  or  to  punish  it,  than  aoy  attempt  .to  lor 
tejcfere  yrith  thq  forvoation  of  the  army,  by  pre- 
venting enlistments^  .by,  procw-ini^  desertioQsi,  or, 
by  Ai^g  ap4  l^slatiQe  pers^M  hable  to  do  mili- 
tia*y  duty  ia.eseapij(»g  9vm.the.pN(afon9»noe  of  ttr 
Military- arrest  and  o9i>fil)ep)ent  in .  prison  during 
the  war,.js.  but.a  \\^  paai^hioent  ibr.aqriine 
which,  if  successful,  would  place  the  country  in 
the  power  of  its  enemies,  and  sacrifice  the  Urea 
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of  soldiers  now  in  the  field  for  want  of  support 
Whoever  breaks  up  the  fountain>head  of  the 
army,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  country. 

All  those  proceedings  which  tend  to  break 
down  the  army  when  in  the  field,  or  to  prevent 
or  impede  any  step  necessary  to  be  taken  to  col- 
lect and  organize  it,  are  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
country,  and  tend  directly  to  impede  the  military 
operations^  on  which  the  preservation  of  the  gov- 
ernment now,  in  time  of  war,  depends.  All  per- 
sons who  commit  such  acts  of  hostility  are  liable 
to  military  arrest  and  detention ;  and  if  they  are 
at  the  same  time  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
fi>r  violation  of  municipal  laws,  that  liability  can- 
not shelkrthem  &om  responsibilltv  to  be  treated 
as  public  enemies,  arrested  and  detained,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  fix>m  perpetrating  any  act  of  hos- 
tility. 

In  determining  the  character  of  acts  in  the 
Free  States  committed  by  persons  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  war,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  who,  in  the  loyal  States,  aid  and  com- 
fort the  enemy,  are  partakers  in  the  crime  of  re- 
bellion as  essentially  as  if  present  with  rebel 
armies.  They  are  in  law  particeps  criminU. 
Though  their  overt  acts,  taken  alone  and  without 
connection  with  the  rebellion,  might  not  amount 
to  treason,  or  to  any  crime,  yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  these  acts,  otherwise  inno- 
cent, become  dangerous,  injurious,  and  criminal. 

A  person  who,  by  his  mere  presence,  lends 
support  and  gives  confidence  to  a  murderer 
while  perpetrating  his  foul  crime,  is  sharer  in 
that  crime,  whether  he  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  in  actual  presence  of  his  victim,  or 
stands  off  at  a  distance,  and  is  ready  to  warn  the 
cut-throat  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Such  was 
the  rule  administered  in  the  trial  of  Knapp  for 
murdering  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  This  is 
familiar  law.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  conspirator  is  near  or  far  away  from 
his  associates — whether  he  is  in  a  Slave  or  a  Free 
State  ?  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  person 
accused  has  given,  or  means  to  give  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  of  his  country,  whether  near 
by  or  far  off;  if  so,  then  he  is  an  enemy,  and 
may  be  captured  on  the  door-steps  of  the  court- 
house, or  even  on  the  bench  itself 

t 

OONSTITUTIONALnT     01*     THB    ENBOLKBNT    ACT    OF 

MARCH  8,  1868. 

Ko  power  to  airest  or  detain  prisoners  can  be 
oonferred  upon  the  President  or  his  provost- 
marshals  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  is  void  for 
being  anconstitutional.  No  person  can  be  civ- 
illy or  criminally  liable  to  imprisonment  for  vio- 
lation of  a  void  statute.  Hence  the  question 
may  arise  whether  the  Enrolment  Act  is  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  by  Congress  of  powers  con- 
^rred  upon  it  by  the  Oonstitation. 

That  Congress  has  full  power  to  pass  the  En- 
rolment Act  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  as  will 
be  apparent  firom  the  following  references  \* 

The  Constitution,  article  1,  section  8,  clause  13, 

^  8o  decided  in  screfml  cMei,  ilnce  130^ 


and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing 
powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
gives  to  Conmss  the  power  **  to  raise  and  sap- 
port  armies." 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  ObnitituHon  re- 
cognizes a  clear  distinction  between  the  **  army 
of  the  United  States''  and  the  "miUtia*'  of  the 
several  States,  even  when  called  into  actual  ser- 
vice. Thus,'  by  article  2,  section  2,  clause  1, 
'*  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  mihtia  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
into  actual  service  of  the  United  States.** 

By  article  1,  section  8,  clause  15,  '*  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

By  article  1,  section  8,  clause  16,  Congress 
shall  have  power  '*to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  mihtia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employ^  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  authority  of  training  the  miHtia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress.'* 

In  addition  to  these  powers  of  Congress  to  call 
into  the  service  of  the  Union  the  militia  of  the 
States  by  requisitions  upon  the  respective  gov- 
ernors thereof,  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  another  distinct,  independent  power,  by 
article  1,  section  8,  clause  12,  which  provides 
"  That  Congress  shall  Jux^e  power  to  rai$e  and 
iupport  armiee;  but  no  appropriation  for  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.*' 

By  article  1,  section  8,  clause  14^  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 

The  statutes  of  1795,  and  other  recent  acts  of 
1861  and  1862,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  vc^- 
unteers,  were  mainlv  founded  on  the  power  to 
receive  militia  of  the  States  into  the  serrice 
of  the  Union,  and  troops  were  raised  principally 
through  the  agency  of  governors  of  S^tes.  ■ 

But  the  Enrolment  Act  of  1863  is  an  exercise 
of  power  conferred  upon  Coneress,  to  *^  raise  and 
support  armies,**  and  not  of  the  power  to  call  out 
the  militia  of  the  Stotes.  Neither  the  governors 
nor  other  State  authorities  have  any  official  func- 
tions to  perform  in  relation  to  this  act,  nor  any 
right  to  interfere  with  it  It  is  an  act  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  administered  by  United 
States  officers,  applicable  to  citizens  of  tiie  Um'ted 
States  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  national 
laws. 

The  confounding  of  these  separate  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  rights  and  proceedings  derived 
from  them  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  error  and 
misapprehension. 

Article  1,  section  8,  clause  18,  gives  Congress 
power  **  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces^*' 

Article  1,  section  8,  clause  18,  gives  Congress 
power  **  to  pass  all  laws  which  shall  be  neoessaiy 
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atitution  in  the  GoYexnmeni  or  in  anj  department 
or  officer  thereof y 

RULES  or  INTBRPRETATIOIT  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION 

TO  THIS   ACT. 

The  OoDstituiion  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  pass  **all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers 
granted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  The  word 
**  necessary/'  as  used,  is  not  limited  hy  the  addi- 
tional word  "  proper,"  but  enlarged  thereby. 

**  If  the  wcHrd  neceeM/ry  were  used  in  the  strict^ 
rigorous  sense,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture fr(Mn  the  usual  course  of  the  human 
mind,  as  exhibited  in  solemn  instruments,  to  add 
another  word,  the  only  possible  effect  of  which  is 
to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning,  and 
to  pi*e8ent  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of  means  in 
the  course  of  legislation.  If  no  means  are  Jto'  be 
resorted  to  but  such  as  are  indiepensably  nw^s- 
sary,  there  can  be  neither  sense  nor  utility  in 
adding  the  word  ^ proper,^  for  the  indiepensable 
necessity  would  shut  out  from  view  all  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  means.** 

Alexander  Hamilton  says : 

**  The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the 
common  defence  are  these :  To  raise  armies ;  to 
build  and  equip  fleets ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  both ;  to  direct  their  operations ; 
to  provide  for  their  support  These  powers 
ought  to  exist  without  limitation,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  or  to  .define  the  extent  and 
variety  of  national  exigencies,  and  the  correspon- 
dent extent  and  variety  of  the  means  necessary 
to  saUsfy  them.  The  circumstances  which  en- 
danger the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite,  and  for 
this  reason  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely 
be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care  of  it 
is  committed.  .  .  .  This  power  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  councils  which 
are  appointed  to  preside  over  the  common  de- 
fence, ...  It  must  be  admitted,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  there  can  be  no  limitation 
of  that  authority  which  is  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence and  protection  of  the  community  in  any 
matter  essential  to  its  efficacy— that  is,  in  any 
matter  essential  to  the  formation^  direction,  or 
support  of  the  national  forces." 

This  statement,  Hamilton  says : 

''Rests  upon  two  axioms,  simple  as  they  are 
universal:  the  m^eaTis  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  end;  the  persons  from,  whose  agency  the 
attainment  of  the  end  is  expected  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  announced  by  Chief- Justice  Mar- 
shall, and  approved  by  Daniel  Webster,  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  and  Judge  Story,  is  thus  stated : 

"  Tl>e  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of;  enumerated  powers,  and  it  can  exercise  only 
the  powers  granted  to  it ;  but  though  limited  in 


its  powers,  it  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  ao- 
tion.  It  is  the  Government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  emanated  from  them.  Its 
powers  were  delegated  by  all,  and  it  represeata 
all,  and  acts  for  alL 

*'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.  The^ 
articles  of  confederation  gave  nothing  to  tho 
United  States  but  what  was  expressly  granted ; 
but  the  new  Constitutigti  dropped  the  word  ej^ 
pressly^  and  left  the  question  whether  a  particu- 
lar power  was  granted  to  depend  on  a  &ir  con- 
struction of  the  whole  instrument  No  constitu-" 
tion  can  contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  tho 
subdivisions  of  its  powers,  and  all  the  mea/ns  by 
which  they  might  be  carried  into  execution.  It 
would  render  it  too  prolix.  Its  nature  requires 
that  only  the  great  outlines  should  be  marked, 
and  its  important  objects  designated,  and  all  the 
minor  ingredients  left  to  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  those  objects.  The  sword  and  the 
purse,  all  the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
were  intrusted  to  the  general  Government ;  and 
a  government  intrusted  with  such  ample  powers, 
on  the  due  execution  of  which  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  vitally  depended,  must 
also  be  intrusted  with  ample  means  of  their  exe^ 
cutioTi.  Unless  the  words  imperiously  require 
it,  we  ought  not  to  adopt  a  construction  which 
would  impute  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  granting  great  powers  for  the  public  good, 
the  intention  of  impeiding  their  exercise  by  with- 
holding a  choice  of  means.  The  powers  given  to  * 
(he  Government  imply  the  ordinary  means  of 
execution;  and  the  Government,  in  all  sound 
reason  and  fair  inteq)retation,  must  have  the 
choice  of  the  means  which  it  deems  the  most 
convenient  and  appropriate  to  the  execution  of 
the  power.  The  Constitution  has  not  left  the 
right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means 
for  the  execution  of  its  powers  to  general  reason- 
ing. Art  1,  sect  8,  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
confers  on  Congress  the  power  ^  to  make  all  laws 
that  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers.' 

*' Congress  may  employ  such  means  and  pass 
such  laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into 
execution  great  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  necessary  means,  in  the  sense  of  tho 
Constitution,  does  not  import  an  absolute  physi- 
cal necessity  so  strong  that  one  thing  cannot 
exist  without  the  other.  It  stands  for  any 
means  calculated  to  produce  the  end.  The  word 
necessary  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison. 
A  thing  may  be  necessary,  or  very  necessary,  or 
absolutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  The  word 
is  used  in  various  senses,  and  in  its  construction 
the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention,  are  all  to 
be  taken  into  view.  The  powers  of  tho  Govern- 
ment were  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
They  were  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  in  human 
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•ffkirs.  To  prescribe  the  specific  means  by 
wblcfa  GoYemment  should  in  all  ftiture  time  exe- 
oote  its  pover,  and  to  confine  the  choice  of 
means  to  such  nairow  limits  as  should  not  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which 
might  be  appropriate  and  conducive  to  ttie  end, 
would  be  most  unwise  and  pernicious,  because  it 
would  be  an  'attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable 
rules,  for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all, 
must  have  been  foreseen  dimly,  and  would  de- 
prive the  legislature  of  the  capacity  to  avail  it- 
self of  experience,  or  to  exercise  its  reason,  and 
accommodate  its  legislation  to  circumstances.  If 
the  end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  Oonstitution,  all  means  which  are  appropri- 
ate, and  plainly  adapted  to  this  end,  and  which 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  are 
lawful."* 

Under  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  raise  and  support  armies 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  act  of  Congress 
is  **  plainly  adapted  to  the  end  prot>osed,'*  name- 
ly, **  to  raise  an  drmy.^^  If  it  is  a  usual  mode 
of  raising  an  army  to  enrol  and  draft  citixens,  or, 
if  unusual,  it  is  <me  appropriate  mode  by  which 
the  end  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  law.  Congress, 
naving  the  power  to  raise  an  army,  has  an  un- 
limited choice  of  **  means  "  appropriate  fbr  carry- 
ing that  power  into  execution. 

In  a  republic,  the  country  has  a  right  to  the 
military  service  of  every  citizen  and  subject 
The  government  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
and  for  tho  safety  of  the  people.  No  man  who 
enjoys  its-  protection  can  lawfully  escape  his 
share  of  public  burdens  and  duties.  Publie 
safety  and  welfare  in  time  of  war  depend  wholly 
upon  the  success  of  military  operations.  What- 
ever stands  in  the  way  of  military  success  must 
be  sacrificed,  else  all  is  lost  The  triumph  of 
arms  is  the  tabula  in  naufrogio^  the  last  plank 
in  the  shipwreck,  on  which  alone  our  chance  of 
national  life  depends^  Hence^  in  the  struggle  of 
a  great  people  for  existence^  private  rights,  though 
not  to  be  disregarded,  become  comparatively  in- 
significant, and  are  held  subject  to  the  para- 
mount rights  of  the  community.  The  life  of 
the  nation  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  Constitution'  must  not,  without  imperative 
necessity,  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  amplest  means  of  self-defence. 

Elvery  attempt-to  fetter  the  power  of  Cbngress 
in  calling  into  the  field  the  military  fbrces  of  the 
countrv  in  time  of  war  is  only  a  denial  of  the 
people  8  right  to  fight  in  their  own  defence. 

If  a  foreign  enemy  were  now  to  invade  the 
country,  who  would  dare  to  cavil  at  the  forms  of 
statutes  whereby  the  people  sought  to  organize 
the  army  to  repel  the  invader  ?  It  must  rtot  be 
forgotten  that  Congress 'has  the  same  power  to- 
day  to  raise  and  organize  armies  to  suppress  re- 

« 

*  On  th«  iDterpretaUon  of  oonstltaUoiiAl  power,  tee  1  Kent*! 
Com.  851,  898,  McOuitoah  t.  I%6  State  qf  Wurylat^.  4 
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belHoh  that  would  belong  to  it  if  the  Union  were 
called  upon  to  meet  the  world  in  arms. 

INDEXNmr  TO   PERSOKS   ABRESTBDl 

Persons  who  reside  in  a  country  engaged  in 
active  hostilities,  and  who  so  conduct  themsdves 
as  to  give  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  they 
are  aiding  and  comforting  a  public  enemy,  or 
that  they  are  participating  in  any  of  Uiose  proceed- 
ings which  tend  to  embarass  military  operations, 
may  be  arrested ;  and  if  such  persons  shall  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  th^  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing or  preventing  such  acts  of  hostility,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  daim  indemnity  for  the  in- 
jury to  themselves  or  to  their  property,  suffered 
by  reason  of  such  arrest  and  imprisonment 

If  the  persons  so  arrested  oe  subiecis  of  a 
foreign  government,  they  cannot  lawrally  daim 
indemnity,  because  their  own  hostile  conduct, 
while  it  has  deprived  them  of  the  shelter  of 
"neutrality,"  has  subjected  them  to  penalties 
for  having  violated  the  laws  of  war. 

If  a  foreigner  join  the  rebels,  he  exposes  him- 
self to  the  treatment  of  rebels.  He  can  daim 
of  this  Crovemment  no  indemnity  for  wounds 
received  in  battle,  or  for  loss  of  time  or  suffering 
by  being  captured  and  imprisoned.  It  can  make 
no  difierence  whether  his  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States  are  committed  in  open  contest 
under  a  rebd  flag,  or  in  the  loyal  States,  where 
his  enmity  is  most  dangerous.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  has  violated  no  municipal  law,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  in- 
demnity, it  must  be  remembered  that  if  he  has 
violated  any  of  the  laws  of  war  he  may  have 
thereby  committed  an  offence  more  dangerous  to 
the  country  and  more  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences than  any  crime  defined  in  statutei^ 

If  a  person,  detained  In  Custody  in  conse- 
quence of  having  violated  the  laws  of  War  and 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  hostilities,  be  lib- 
erated from  confinement  without  having  been 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  it  does  not  fdlow 
therefrom  that  he  has  committed  no  crime.  He 
may  have  been  guilty  of  grave  offences,  while 
the  Government  may  not  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  him.  Clemency  and  forbear- 
ance are  not  a  just  foundation  for  a  daim  of 
indemnity.  An  offender  may  not  have  been  in- 
dicted, because  the  crime  committed,  being  pure> 
ly  a  military  crime,  or  crime  against  martial  law, 
may  not  have  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
civil  tribunals. 

In  such  a  case,  the  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
founded  on  martial  law,  justified  by  military  ne- 
cessity, cannot  be  abjudicated  by  civil  tribunals. 

If  tho  person  so  arrested  be  the  subject  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  claims  exemption  firom  arrest 
and  custody  for  that  reason,  he  can  have  no 
right  to  indemnity  under  any  circumstance<i,  by 
reason  of  being  an  alien,  until  such  fkct  of  alien- 
age is  made  known  to  the  Govenunent  His 
(£um  to  indemnity  thereafter  will  depend  on  a 
just  application  of  the  prindples  already  stated. 
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THE  RE.CX)NSTRUCnON  OP  THE  UNION. 

LKTTkR  TO  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Geixtlehem  :  Your  letter  has  been  received,  r^ 
questing  me  to  address  the  members  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  present  state  of  public  affiiirs. 

'I  have  expected,  until  I'ecently,  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  your  invitation ;  but  as  my  engage* 
ments  will,  for  the  present,  place  it  out  of  my 
power  to  do  so,  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  for  your  consideration  upon  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country  in  the  present  cnsis  of  public 
afiairs. 

TWOFOLD  WAR. 

However  brilliant  the  suooess  of  our  military 
operations  has  been,  the  country  is  encompassed 
by  dangers.  Two  wars  are  still  waged  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States — a  war  of  Arms 
and  a  war  of  Ideas.  Achievements  in  the  field 
cannot  much  outstrip-onr  moral  victoriea  While 
we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  checkered  fortunes 
of  our  heroic-  soldiers,  and  trace  their  marches 
over  hills  and  valleys  made  memorable  through 
all  time  by  their  disasters  or  their  triumphs; 
while  we  are  agitated  by  hope  and  fear^  by  exulta- 
tion and  disappointment ;  while  our  brothers  and 
sons  rush  joyfully  to  the  post  of  danger  and  of 
honor,  although  the  mourning  we<^s  of  the 
mother  and  sister  record-  in  the  iamily  the  tearful 
glory  of  the  fallen  brave ;  while  the  movements 
of  our  vast  armies,  in  all  ^  the  **  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  are  watched  with 
I  intense  solicitude,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is 
another  war,  waged  by  men  not  less  brave,  for 
victories  not  less  renowned  than  those  which  are 
won  "on  battie-fields. 

The  deadliest  struggle  is  between  Civilization 
and  Barbarism,  Freedom  and  Slavery,  Republi- 
canism and  Aristocracy,  Loyalty  and  Treason. 

The  true  patriot  will  watch  with  profound  in- 
terest the  fortunes  of  this  intellectual  and  moral 
conflict,  because  the  issue  involves  the  country^s 
safety,  prosperity,  and  honor.  If  victory  shall 
crown  the  efforts  of  those  brave  men  who  believe 
and  trust  in  God,  then  shall  all  this  bloody  sac- 
rifice be  consecrated,  and  years  of  suffering  shall 
exalt  us  among  the  nations ;  if  we  fiul,  no  triumph 
of  brute  force  can  compensate  the  worid  for  our 
unfathomable  degradation. 

Let  us  then  endeavor  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  present  position. 

BREAKERS   AHEAD. 

Of  several  subjects,  to  which,  were  it  now  in 
my  power,  I  would  ask  your  earnest  attention^  I 
can  speak  of  one  only. 

As  the  Success  of  the  Union  cause  shall  be*- 
come  more  certain  and  apparent  to  the  enemy  in 
various  localities,  they  will  lay  down  arms  and 
cease  ffghting. 

Their  bitter  and  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  all  Northern  men  who  are  not 
traitors,  ahd  of  all  Southern  men  who  are  loval^ 
will  still  remain  interwoven  in  every  fibre.of  their 


hearts,  and  will  be  made,  if  possible,  more  in* 
tense  by  the  humiliation  of  conquest  and  subjeo* 
tion.  The  foot  of  the  conqueror  planted  upon 
their  proud  necks  will  not  sweeten  their  tempers^ 
and  their  defiant  and  treacherous  nature  will  seek 
to  revenge  itself  ifi  murders,  assassinations,  and 
all  underhand  methods  of  venting  a  spite  whicli 
they  dare  not  manifest  by  open  war,  and  in  driv- 
ing out  of  their  borders  aU-  loyal  men.  To  sup* 
pose  that  a  Union  sentiment  will  remain  in  an/ 
considerable  number  of  men,  among  a- people 
who  have  strained  every  nerve  and  made  every 
sacrifice  to  destroy  the  Union,  indicates  dis- 
honesty, insanity,  or  feebleness  of  intellect 

The  daveholding  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
districts  will  begin'  by  claiming  the  right  to  exbr- 
dse  the  powers  of  government^  and,  under  their 
construction  of  State  rights,  to  get  control  of  the 
lands,  personal  property,  slaves,  free  blacks,  and 
poor  whites,  and  a  legalized  power,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Stote  laws,  made  to  answer 
their  own  purposes,  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  ConstituticMi  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  districts  of'  country  in- 
habited by  them. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  Soath-CaroHna  shall 
have  ceased  fighting,  she  will  say  to  the  Presi* 
dent:  **  We. have  now  laid  down  our  arms;  we 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government  You  may  restore  your  custom- 
houses, your  courts  of  justice,  and  if  we  hold  any 
public  property,  we  give  it  up;  we  now  have 
chosen  senators  and  representatives  to  Congresd, 
and  demand  their  admission,  and  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  all  our  State  rights  and  our  restora- 
tion to  all  our  former  privileges  and  immunities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.'' 

This  demand  is  made  by  men  who  are  traitors 
in  heart ;  men  who  hate  and  despise  the  Union ; 
men  who  never  had  a  patriotic  sentiment;  men 
who,  if  they  could,  would  hang  every  friend  of 
the  Government  But  for  the  sake  of  getting 
power  into  their  own  hands  by  our  concession, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  by  fighting,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  penalty  of  their  national 
crimes,  they  will  demand  restoration  to  the  Union 
under  the  guise  of  claiming  State  rights. 

CONSEQUENCES    OF    BEING    OUTWITTED    BT   REBELS. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  yielding  to 
this  demand  ? 

Our  public  enemy  will  gain  the  right  of  man- 
aging their  affairs  according  to  their  will  and 
pleasure,  and  not  according  to  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

They  will  be  enabled,  by  the  intervention  of 
their  State  laws  and  State  courts,  to  put  and 
maintain  themselves  in  effectual  and  perpetual 
opposition  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  thev  have  done  for  thirty-five 
years  past  They  will  have  the  power  to  pass 
such  local  laws  as  will  effectually  exclude  from 
the  skve  States  all  Northern  m^n,  all  soldiers,  all 
free  blacks,  and  all  persons  and  things  which  shall 
be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  making  slavery 
the  comer-stone  of  their  local  government ;  and 
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they  may  make  slarery  perpetual,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  proclamations 
of  the  President  They  may  continue  the  en* 
forcement  of  those  classes  of  laws  against  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  whidi  will  for 
ever  exclude  popular  education,  and  all  other 
means  of  moral,  social,  and  politiod  adyancement 
They  may  send  back  to  Congress  the  same 
traitors  and  conspirators  who  have  once  betrayed 
the  country  into  civil  war,  and  who  will  thwart 
and  embarrass  all  measures  tending  to  restore 
the  Union  by  harmonizing  the  interests  and  the 
institutions  of  the  people,  and  so,  being  intro- 
duced into  camp,  as  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy, 
the^  will  gain  by  fhiud  and*  treason  that  which 
they  could  not  achieve  by  feats  of  arms.  The 
insanity  of  State  rights  doctrines  will  be  nour* 
ished  and  strengthened  by  admitting  back  a  con- 

Suered  people  as  our  equals,  and  its  baleful  in- 
uences  cannot  be  estimated ! 

To  satisfy  them^  the  solemn  pledge  of  freedom 
offered  to  colored  citizens  by  Congress  and  by 
the  Proclamation,  must  be  broken,  and  the  coun- 
try and  the  Grovemment  must  be  covered  with 
unspeakable  infamy,  so  that  even  foreign  nations 
might  then  justly«onsider  us  guilty  of  treachery 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  humanity. 

Suppose,  to-day,  the  rebellion  quelled,  and  the 
question  put :  Will  you  give  to  your  enemy  the 
power  of  making  your  laws  ?  • 

'  Eastern  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  are 
now  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  Men  come  to  Washing- 
ton, chosen  to  office  by  a  handful  of  associates ; 
elevated,  by  revolution,  to  unaccustomed  dignity; 
representing  themselves  as  Union  men,  and  earn- 
est to  have  State  rights  bestowed  on  their  con- 
stituents. 

If  their  constituents  are  clothed  with  the  pow- 
er to  constitute  a  State,  into  whose  hands  will 
that  power  fall  f 

Beware  of  committing  yourselves  to  the  fatal 
doctrine  of  recognizing  the  existence  in  the  Union 
of  States  which  have  been  declared  by  the  Pres- 
.  ident's  Proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion.  For, 
by  this  new  device  of  the  enemy,  this  new  ver- 
sion of  the  poisonous  State  rights  doctrine,  the 
secessionists  will  be  able  to  get  back  by  fraud 
what  they  failed  to  get  by  fighting.  Do  not 
permit  them,  without  proper  safeguards,  to  re- 
sume in  your  counsels  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  the  power  which  their  treason  has  strip- 
ped from  them. 

Do  not  allow  old  States,  with  their  constitu- 
tions still  unaltered,  to  resume  State  powers. 

Be  true  to  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  not  to 
the  designing  politicians  of  the  Border  States. 
The  rebellious  States  contain  ten  times  as  many 
traitors  as  loyal  men.  The  traitors  will  have  a 
vast  majority  of  the  votes.  Clothed  with  State 
rights  under  our  Constitution,  they  will  crush 
every  Union  man  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
their  l^slation.  .If  you  would  be  true  to  the 
Union  men  of  the  South,  you  must  not  bind 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  them  over  to 
their  bitterest  enemies. 


8TATB  RiaBTB  IN  CIVIL  WAR. 

Beware  of  entangling  yourselves  with  the 
technical  doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  State  rights, 
as  such  doctrines  admit,  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, the  operation  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  of 
corresponding  civil  rights,  the  existence  of  which 
you  deny. 

To  preserve  the  Union,  requires  the  enfbroe- 
ment  against  public  enemies  of  our  belligerent 
rights  of  civil  war. 


ATTITUDB  or  THB  GOTERVMEXT  IN  THE  BEGIN- 
NINO  OF  THE  WAB  TOWARD  THB  REBELS,  AND 
TOWARD   LOTAL  KEN   IN   REBEL  DISTRICTS. 

When  the  insurrection  commenced  by  illegal 
acts  of  secession,  and  by  certain  exhibitions  of 
force  against  the  (government,  in  distAnt  parts  of 
the  country,  it  was  supposed  that  the  insurgents 
might  be  quelled,  and  peace  might  be  restored, 
without  requiring  a  large  military  foroe,  and 
without  involving  those  who  did  not  actively 
participate  in  overt  acts  of -treason. 

Hence  the  Government,  relying  upon  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  and  confident  in  its  strength, 
exhibited  a  generous  forbearance  toward  the  in- 
surrection. 

When,  at  last,  seventy-Ave  thousand  of  the 
militia  were  called  out,  the  President,  still  rely- 
ing upon  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South,  an- 
nounced his  intention  not  to  interfere  with  loyal 
men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regard  their  rights 
as  still  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
The  action  of  Congress  was  in  accordance  with 
this  policy.  The  war  waged  by  this  Oovemment 
was  then  a  personal  war,  a  war  against  rebels ;  a 
war  prosecuted  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the' 
body  of  the  people  were  still  friendly  to  the 
Union,  who,  temporarily  overborne,  would  soon 
right  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  army.  IlMioe 
Congresk  declared,  and  the  President  proclaim- 
ed, that  it  was  not  their  object  to  injure  loyal 
men,  or  to  interfere  with  their  rights  or  their 
domestic  institutions. 

THE  PROOBESS  OF  EVENTS  CHANGED  THE  CHARAC- 
TER or  TRR  WAR,  AND  REQUIRED  THE  USB  OF 
MORE   EFFECTIVE   WAR  POWERS. 

This  position  of  the  Government  toward  the 
rebellious  States  was  forbearing,  magnanimous, 
and  just  while  the  citizens  thereof  were  generally 
loyal.  But  the  revolution  swept  onward.  The 
entire  circle  of  the  Southern  States  abandoned 
the  Union,  and  carried  with  them  all  the  Bor- 
der States  within  their  influence  or  controL 

Having  set  up  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves ;  having  declared  war  against  us ;  having 
sought  foreign  aid ;  having  passed  acts  of  non- 
intercourse;  having  seized  public  property,  and 
made  attempts  to  invade  States  which  refused  to 
serve  their  cause ;  having  raised  and  maintained 
large  armies  and  an  incipient  navy ;  asaumic^ 
in  all  respects,  to  act  as  an  independent,  hostile 
nation,  at  war  with  the  United  States — cUimiiig 
belligerent  rights  as  an  independent  people  alone 
could  claim  them,  and  ofifering  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties of  alliance  with  foreign  countries  and  treaties 
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of  peace  with  ours — ^under  these  circumstances 
they  were  no  longer  merely  insurgents  and  reb- 
els, but  became  a  belligerent  public  enemy. 
The  war  was  no  longer  against  *^  certain  per- 
sons*' in  the  rebellious  States.  It  became  a  ter- 
ritorial war ;  that  is  to  say,  a  war  by  all  persons 
situated  in  the  belligerent  territory  against  the 
United  States.  ^ 

CONSEQUENCBS   KESULTINa   FROM  CIVIL  TERRITORIAL 

WAR. 

If  we  were  in  a  war  with  England,  every  Eng- 
lishman would  become  a  public  enemy,  irrespect- 
ive of  his  personal  feeling  toward  us.  How- 
ever friendly  he  might  be  toward  America,  his 
ships  on  the  sea  would  be  liable  to  capture,  him- 
self would  be  liable  to  be  killed  in  battle,  or  his 
property,  situated  in  this  country,  would  be 
subject  to  confiscation; 

By  a  similar  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  when- 
ever two  nations  are  at  war,  e^ery  subject  of 
one  belligerent  nation  is  a  public  enemy  of  the 
other. 

An  individual  may  be  a  personal  friend  and  at 
the  same  time  a  public  enemy  to  the  United 
States.  The  law  of  war  defines  international 
relations. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  became  a  ter- 
ritorial war,  every  citizen  residing  in  the-belliger- 
ent  districts  became  a  public  enemy,  irrespective 
of  his  private  sentiments,  whether  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal,, friendly  or  hostile,  Unionist  or  secessionist, 
guilty  or  innocent 

As  public  enemies,  the  belligerents  have  claim- 
ed to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  instead 
ot  admitting  our  right  to  hang  them  as  murder- 
ers and  pirates.  As  public  enemies,  the^  claim 
the  right  to  make  war  upon  us,  in  plain  violation 
of  many  of  the  obligations  they  would  have 
admitted  if  they  acknowledged  the  obligations 
or  claimed  the  protection  of  our  Constitution. 

If  they  had  claimed  any  State  righto,  under 
our  Constitution,  they  would  not  have  violated 
every  one  of  the  provisions  thereof  limiting  the 
powers  of  States.  Asserting  no  such  rights, 
they  claim  immunity  from  all  obligations  as 
States,  or  as  a  people,  ttf  this  Government  or  to 
the  United  States. 

WHEN  DID  THE  REBELLION  BECOME  A  TERRITORIAL 

WAR? 

This  question  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the '  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hiawatha,  decided  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1863. 
In  that  case,  which  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  citizen  of  the  Union,  the  members  of 
the  court  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  when 
the  war  became  territorial.  The  majority  de- 
cided that,  when  the  fact  of  general  hostilities 
existed,  the  war  was  territorial,  an4  the  Supreme 
Court  was  bound  to  take  judicial  cognizance 
thereof.  The  minority  argued  that,  as. Congress 
alone  had  power  to  declare  war,  so  Congress 
alone  has  power  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
war;  and  they  contended  that  it  was  not  until 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  thirteenth,  1861, 
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commonly  called  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  that 
a  state  of  civil,  territorial  war  was  legitimately 
recognized.  All  the  judges  agree  in  the  position 
"that  since  July  thirteenth,  1861,  there  has  ex- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  the  confed- 
erate States  civil,  territorial  war." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RIQBI*  Or  THE  PUBLIC  ENEMY  SINCR 
THE     REBELLION    BECAME   A  TERRITORIAL    CIV* 
WAR? 

The  Supreme  Court  have  decided,  in  the  case 
above  named,  in  effect  :*  *^  That  since  that  timf* 

^  If  thli  dedalon  be  restricted  to  Ita  most  technical  and  nar- 
row limits,  the  only  point  actoallj  decided  was,  that  the  cap> 
tared  vessels  and  carfroes  wtn  lawtal  prise.  The  parties  before 
the  ooort  are  ilone  bound  bj  the  Judgment,  Viewed  in  like 
manner,  the  only  point  decided  in  the  case  of  Dred  Soott  was, 
that  the  court  had  no  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
learned  Judges  have  taken  occasion  to  exprepa  opinions  upon 
legal  or  political  (piestlona.  Their  6plnlons  um  of  great  import- 
ance, not  becaanae  they  nre  or  are  not  technical  dedtiont  of 
points  in  issue,  but  beoiuse  they  record  the  deliberate  Judgment 
of  those  to  whom  the  same  questions  will  be  referred  for  final 
detennlnation.  The  Judge  who  has  pronounced  an  extra-Judl- 
olal  opinion,  and  has  placed  it  upon  the  records  of  the  court.  Is 
not,  It  may  be  said,  bound  to  follow  It ;  but  It  Is  equally  true 
that  the  court  k  nerer  bound  to  follow  its  prerions  most  solemn 
**<i00MofM."  These  decisions  maybe,  and  often  hare  been, 
modified,  overruled,  or  disregarded  by  the  same  court  which 
pronounced  them.  If  the  members  of  a  Judicial  tribunal, 
though  dUfering  upon  minor  questions,  agree  upon  certain  ftin- 
damental  propositions,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  denjr  thai 
these  propositions,  even  though  not  "lecAnkoffy  dmUd," 
ham  the  authoritaHive  eanetion  <tf  the  court  The  unanimous 
agreement  of  all  the  members  of  a  Judicial  court  to  certain 
principles  aflbrds  to  the  community  as  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  views  of  the  law  as  could  be  derived  from  a  decision  In 
which  these  principles  were  technically  the  points  In  contro- 
versy. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  It  has  been  stated  In  quail- 
fled  language  ^that  the  Supreme  Court  have  dedkded  in  f^ecL  **" 
the  propositions  as  stated. 

To  show  wherein  all  the  Judges  agree,  the  following  extracts 
are  collected  from  the  Decision  and  irom  the  Dissenting  Opinion. 

sxnucn  raoM  tbi  opiiriox  or  thi  coubt. 

**As  a  dvll  war  Is  never  publicly  proclaimed  eo  nomXney 
against  Insurgents,  Its  actual  exiHenee  Is  a  fket  In  our  do- 
mestic history,  which  the  Court  Is  bound  to  noUce  and  to  know. 
The  true  test  of  lis  existence,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
sages  of  the  common  law,  may  be  thus  summarily  stated: 
*  When  the  course  of  Justice  Is  Interrupted  by  revolt,  rebellion, 
or  Insurrection,  so  that  the  oourts  of  Justice  cannot  be  kept 
open,  CIVIL  WAB  kxibtb.  and  hottilUiei  may  be  proeecuted  on 
the  eame  footing  a»  \f  thote  opposing  the  Oovemmeni  were 
foreign  enemies  invadina  the  kind.'    See  S  Black,  R.  66T«  6iS. 

**  They  (foreign  nations)  cannot  ask  a  court  to  affect  a  techni- 
cal Ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  war,  which  all  the  world 
acknowledges  to  be  the  greatest  civil  war  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  thus  cripple  the  arm  of  the  Government,  and 
paralyse  its  powers  by  sttbue  definitions  and  ingenious  sophisms. 
The  law  of  nations  is  Also  called  the  law  of  nature.  It  b  found- 
ed on  the  ooromon  sease  as  well  as  the  common  consent  of  the 
world.  It  contains  no  such  anomalous  doctrine^  as  that  which 
thb  Court  is  now,  for  the  first  Ume,  derired  to  pronounce,  to 
wit,  *  that  Insurgents,  who  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  tbeh* 
sovereign,  expelled  her  courts,  established  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, organlce<l  armies,  and  commenced  hostilities,  are  not 
enemies^  because  they  are  TRAiroaa ;  and  a  war  levied  on  the 
government  by  traitors.  In  order  to  dismember  and  destroy  It,  Is 
not  a  toar  because  It  Is  an  **  insurrection.**  * 

**  Whether  the  President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Gommander- 
In-Ohlef  in  suppressing  an  insurrection,  h^  met  with  such 
armed  hostile  resLstaoce,  and  a  civil  war  of  such  alarming  pro- 
portions, as  will  compel  him  to  accord  to  them  the  chcn-ader 
qfbelligerentSf  Is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  him,  and  this 
ikntrt  must  be  governed  by  the  decision  and  acts  of  the  politi- 
cat  denariment  of  the  government  to  which  this  power  was  in- 
trusted. He  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis  de- 
mands." The  proclamation  of  blockade  is  of  itself  official  and 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  Court  that  a  state  fjf  war  existed 
which  demanded  and  authorised  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure, 
under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case. 

''  The  right  (^  one  baligerent^  not  only  to  coerce  the  other 
by  direct  foree^  but  also  to  cripple  hie  resources  by  the  seizure 
or  destruction  of  his  property,  ie  a  necessary  result  of  a  state 
of  war.  Money  and  wealth,  the  producte  €f  agriculture  and 
commerce^  are  eaid  to  be  the  sinews  <^war^  ana  as  nMsssary 
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the  United  States  have  full  belligerent  rights 
against  all  persgns  residing  in  the  districts  de- 
clared by  the  President's  Proclamation  to  be  in 
rebellion." 

That  the  latea  of  toar^  **  wheiher  that  war  he 
civil  or  int^r  genta^  convert*  every  citizen  of  the 
hostile  State  into  a  public  enemy,  and  treate  him 
accordingly^  whatever  may  have  been  hia  previous 
conduct,^'' 

That  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  law's  of 
war  may  now,  since  1861,  be  lawfully  and  con- 
stitutionally exercised  against  all  the  citizens  of 
thq,  districts  io  rebellion. 

BIGHTS  OF  REBELS  AS  PERSONS,  AS  CITIZENS  OP 
STATES,  AND  AS  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
ARE,  ACCORDINQ  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION,  TO  BE 
SETTLED   BT   THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

Such  being  the  law  of  the  land,  as  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  legal  or  constitutional  rights  of  public 

i»  1^  conduct  at  numbert  and  phvHeal  force.  Hence  H  is 
thAt  the  laws  of  war  recognise  the  right  of  a  belUKerent  to  cut 
these  sinews  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  by  capturing  his  pro- 
perty on  the  high  seas.**    Page  CTl. 

OOMraCATIOM. 

**ABpereone  residing  within  this  territory,  (seeded  States,) 
whose  property  may  be  used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
hostile  power,  are.  In  this  contest,  liaNe  to  he  treated  at  ene- 
mies, though  not  foreigners.  They  have  catt  off  their  aUegi- 
ance,  and  mads  tear  on  their  Oovemment,  ana  are  none  the 
less  enemiee  because  they  are  traUort.*'*    Opinion,  page  674. 

BXTRACTB  niOM  TBK  Disanmro  orarioK. 

**  A  contest  by  force  between  Independent  sovereign  States  b 
called  a  public  war ;  and  when  duly  commenced,  by  proclama- 
tro9  or  otherwise,  U  entiUet  both  qf  the  belligerent  parties  to  all 
ihs  rights  of  war  against  mkA  0<A«r,  and  as  respects  neutral 
naUons."    Pages  666,  687. 

*'TAtf  legal  eontequences  resulting  from  a  HaUqf  tmir  be- 
tween two  countries,  at  this  day,  are  well  understood,  and  will 
be  found  described  in  every  approved  work  on  the  subject  of 
international  law." 

**  The  people  of  the  itoo  eomUriei  UitmedkUely  become  ths 
enemies  of  *o^  (Aher.  etc.  All  the  prop- 

erly of  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  on  land  or  tea,  are 
subject  to  capture  and  cofi/^cation  by  the  adverse  party  as 
enemies*  property,  with  certain  quallflcatlons  m  It  respects  prop- 
erty on  land.  (Brown  ««.  U.  S.,  8  Cranch,  110.)  All  treaties 
between  the  belligerent  parties  are  annulled."    Page  677. 

**  This  gr«ftt  and  pervading  change  In  the  existing  condition 
of  a  country,  and  In  the  relation  of  all  her  citizens  or  subjects,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  Is  the  immediate  effect  and  result  of  a  state  of 
war."    Page68S. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  refteUion,  or  reslstanoe  of  a  portion  of  the 

f>eople  of  a  country,  ligalnst  the  established  government,  there 
s  no  doubt.  If,  In  its  progress  and  enlargement,  the  gooem- 
ment  thut  sought  to  be  overthrown,  teet  JU,  it  may,  by  the 
coini>etent  power,  recognise  or  declare  the  existence  of  a  etate 
ttf  Hvil  tear,  which  tcUl  draw  qfter  U  all  the  conte- 
guencet  and  rights  of  war,  between  the  contending  par- 
lies, at  in  the  case  of  a  public  war.  Mr.  Wheaton  observes, 
speaking  of  civil  war :  "  But  the  general  usage  of  nations  regards 
such  a  war  as  entitling  both  the  contending  parties  to  ail  the 
rights  of  war,  as  against  each  other,  and  even  as  respects  neu- 
tral nations."    Page  688. 

**  Before  this  insurrection  against  the  established  Government 
can  be  dealt  with  on  the  footing  of  a  civil  war^  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Butes,  and  which  will  draw  qfler  U  belligerent  rights.  It  must 
be  recognized  or  declared  by  the  war-making  power  of  the  Ck>v- , 
eruineut.  No  power  short  of  this  can  change  the  legal  status  of 
tlie  Government,  or  the  relHtions  of  its  citisens  from  that  of 
peace  to  a  state  of  war,  or  bring  into  existence  all  those  duties 
and  obiij^tions  of  neutral  third  parties  growing  out  of  a  s^te  of 
war.  The  war  power  of  tlie  Otwernment  must  be  exerclsecl  be- 
fore this  changed  condition  of  the  Government  and  people  and 
of  neutral  third  parties  can  be  admitted.  There  is  no  difference 
in  this  respect  between  a  civil  or  a  public  war**    Page  689. 

"  It  must  be  a  war  in  a  leffal  sense  (In  th^  sense  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales)  to  attach 
ioUallthe  consequences  that  belong  to  belligerent  rights,    In- 


enemies,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  settled 
principles  of  the  belligerent  law  of  nations  or  tbe 
laws  of  war. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  war  ore  stated  in  both  the 
Opinions  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  A  rtate 
of  foreign  war  instantly  annuls  the  most  solemn 
treaties  between  nations.  It  terminates  all  ol>- 
ligations  in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  contracts 
at  the  option  of  the  party  obligated  thereby.  Tt 
destroys  all  claims  of  one  belligerent  upon  the 
other,  except  those  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  A  civil  territorial  war  has  the 
same  effect,  excepting  only  that  the  sorercign 
may  treat  the  rebels  as  subjects  as  well  as  bel- 
ligerents. Hence  civil  war,  in  which  the  belliger- 
ents have  become  territorial  enemies,  insUnt- 
ly  annuls  all  rights  or  claims  of  public  enemies 
against  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution 
or  laws,  whether  that  Constitution  be  called  t 
compact,  a  treaty,  or  a  covenant,  and  whether  the 

stead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  after  amies  and  navlesi.  and  Ti^ 
tories  lost  and  won,  or  organised  rebellion  against  the  ipntraJ 
Government,  the  inquiry  should  be  Into  the  law  of  natloos,  ind 
into  the  municipal  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  Oovtmncfit 
For  we  find  there,  that  to  constitute  a  civil  war.  In  tike  wnse  is 
which  we  are  speaking,  before  It  can  exist  in  contemnlalloQ  of 
law,  it  must  be  recognized  or  declared  by  the  soverelioi  pswer 
of  the  State ;  and  which  sovereign  power,  by  oar  ConstllatSaa,  U 
lodged  in  the  Gk>ngress  of  the  United  States.  Civil  wsr  \ha^ 
fbre,  under  our  system  of  government,  (^n  exist  onty  by  mod 
qf  Obngrettf  which  requires  the  assent  of  two  of  the  grest  d^ 
partments'  of  the  Government,  the  Kxecutive  and  the  Lefi^ 
tive.*'    Page  690. 

'*  The  laws  of  war,  whether  the  war  be  cMl  or  inter  yeiiUs,^* 
we  have  seen,  convert  everv  dtlaen  of  th«  hostile  Stale  Into  a 
public  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly,  whatever  ms^  b-ire 
been  his  previous  conduct."  . 

"  Congress  alone  can  determine  whether  war  exists  or  vhwid 
be  declared.  And  until  they  have  to  acted^  no  cltlsen  '•r  tbe 
State  can  be  punished  in  his  person  or  property  unlsas  he  kn 
committed  some  offence  against  a  law  of  Cot^press,  parsed  bei>f* 
the  act  was  committed,  which  made  It  a  crime  ami  dcfiiM:*!  tb« 
punishment  Until  then,  the  penalty  of  confiscation  IH-  th« 
acts  of  others  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  cannot  issfeilf  be 
inflicted." 

"  By  the  Act  of  16  Geo.  IIT.,  1TT6,  all  trade  between  the  Col- 
onies and  Great  Britain  was  Interdicted.*' 

**  From  this  time  the  war  (of  the  revolution)  became  a  tern- 
ritorial,  civil  war  between  the  contending  parties,  ttitk  eU  (A« 
rights  qfwar  known  to  the  law  qf  natkmt." 

^'The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  thirteenth,  1861.  we  think  rt 
cogrtized  a  state  qf  civil  war  between  the  Government  and  tU 
(xmfederaU  States,  and  made  it  territorial.**    Paf^e  &K 

**  We  agree,  tiierefore,  that  the  Act  of  the  thirteenth  of  Jslj, 
1861,  recognised  a  state  of  civil  war  between  the  Oorerameot 
and  the  people  of  the  States  described  in  that  ProclamatioD,  (of 
August  sixteenth,  1 36 1 .)    Page'  696. 

*'  But  this  (the  right  of  the  President  to  recagniie  a  state  of 
civil  war  as  existing  between  a  foreign  government  and  Its  t^- 
onies)  is  a  very  different  question  trom  the  one  before  w,  leUd 
is,  whether  the  President  can  recoKuIse  or  declare  a  dvil  wsr, 
under  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  belligerent  rights,  betrnteo 
his  own  government  and  a  portion  of  its  citUens  in  a  stutc  of  i^^ 
surrection.  7*hat  power,  as  we  have  seen,  beUm^  to  OonyrM 
'We  agree  when  such  a  wear  is  recoffnited,  or  decland  to  exM 
by  the  war-making  power,  but  not  otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  <s 
courts  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  political  power  of  the  (t<^' 
ernment.^'    Page  607. 

**  No  civil  war  existed  between  this  Government  and  the  Statfi 
in  insurrection  till  recognized  by  the  Act  cf  Cnngrws  of  'ivtj 
thirteenth,  1861.  The  President  does  not  po«9e9«  the  j*"**. 
under  the  Constitution,  to  declare  war,  or  reeogniae  Its  exutene* 
within  the  meaning  qf  the  law  qf  nations,  which  carries  rU4 
it  belligerent  rights,  and  thue  change  the  couniry  and  tfff  ^t^ 
citizens  trom  a  state  of  peace  to  a  stale  of  war.  This  power  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  snd  co»- 
scqiiently  the  President  had  no  power  to  set  on  foot  a  bk»ckdi« 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and  carts 
In  ail  cases  before,  in  which  the  capture  occurred  be/cet  (m 
thirteenth  qf  July,  1861,  for  breach  of  blockade,  or  as  enesyi 
property,  is  Illegal  and  void."    Page  699. 

Mr.  Ciller-Justice  Taney  and  Messrs.  Justices  Catron  sad  CVt- 
ford  eonourrcd  with  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  in  the  DUsenlinf  Opin- 
ion. 
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parties  to  it  were  States,  in  their  ROYereign  ca- 
pacity, or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  in- 
dividuals. Any  other  result  would  be  as  incom- 
prehensible as  it  would  be  mischievous.  A  pub- 
lic enemy  cai^not  lawfully  claim  the  right  of 
entering  Congress  and  voting  down  the  measures 
taken  to  subdue  him. 

Why  not  ?  Because  he  is  a  public  enemy ; 
because,  by  becoming  a  public  enemy,  he  has 
annulled  and  lost  his  rights  in  the  Government, 
and  can  never  regain  them  excepting  by  our  con- 
sent 

8TAT6  RIGHTS  TO  BE  REGAINED  ONLY  BY  OUR  CON- 
SENT. ' 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of  the  Union 
have,  by  becoming  public  enemies,  surrendered 
and  annulled  their  former  rights,  the  question 
arises.  Can  they  recover  them  ?  Such  rights 
cannot  be  regained  by  reason  of  their  having 
ceased  to  fight  The  character  of  a  public  ene- 
my having  once  been  stamped  upon  them  by  the 
laws  of  war,  remains  fixed  until  it  shall  have 
been,  by  our  consent,  removed.  To  stop  fight- 
ing does  not  make  them  cease  to  be  public  ene- 
mies, because  they  may  have  laid  4own  their 
arms  for  want  of  powder,  not  for .  want  of 
will.  Peace  does  not  restore  the  noble  dead  who 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  treason.  Nor  does  it 
revive  the  rights  once  extinguished  by  civil,  terri- 
torial war.  The  land  of  the  Union  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  rights 
of  individual  ownership.  Each  person  inhabit- 
ing those  sections  of  the  country  declared  by  the 
President's  Proclamation  to  be  in  rebellion,  has 
the  right  to  what  belongs  to  a  public  enemy,  and 
no  more.  He  can  have  no  right  to  take  any  part 
in  our  Government  That  right  does  not  belong 
to  an  enemy  of  the  country  while  he  is  waging 
war,  or  after  he  has  been  subdued.  A  public 
enemy  has  a  right  to  participate  in,  or  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  only  when 
he  has  conquered  the  United  States.  We  find  in 
this  well-settled  doctrine  of  belligerent  law  the 
solution  of  all  questions  in  relation  to  State  rights. 
After  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  have  become 
public  enemies  they  have  no  rights,  either  Stete 
or  National,  as  against  the  United  States.  They 
are  belligerents  only,  and  have  left  to  them  only 
belligerent  rights.    . 

STATE    RIGHTS  ARE    NOT    APPURTENANT    TO    LAND. 

Suppose  that  all  the  inhabitants  living  in 
South-Carolina  should  be  swept  off,  so  that  soli- 
tude should  reign  throughout  ite  borders,  un- 
broken by  any  living  thing;  would  the  Stete 
rights  of  South-Carolina  still  exist  as  attached  to 
the  land  itself?  Can  there  be  a  sovereignty 
without  a  people,  or  a  State  without  inhabiUnts  ? 
Stete  rights,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Union, 
are  the  rights  of  persons,  as  members  of  a  Stete, 
in  relation  to  the  general  government ;  and  when 
the  person  has  become  a  public  enemy,  then  he 
loses  all  righte  except  the  righte  of  war.  And 
when  aU  the  inhabitente  have  (by  engaging  in 
civil,  territorial  war)  become  public  enemies,  it  is 
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the  same,  in  legal  effect,  as  thou(;h  the  inhabit- 
ante  had  been  annihilated.  So  far  as  this  gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  civil,  territorial  war  oblit- 
erates from  districts  in  rebellion  all  Hues  of 
Stetes  or  counties ;  the  only  lines  recognized  by 
war  are  the  lines  which  separate  us  firom  a  public 
enemy. 

FORFEITURE  NOT  CLAIMED — THE  RIGHT  OP  SECES- 
SION NOT  ADMITTED,  SINCE  CITIZENS  HAT  BE 
DEEMED   BELLIGERENTS   AND    SUBJECTS. 

I  do  not  place  reliance  upon  the  common  law 
doctrine  of  forfeitures  of  fVanchises,  as  applicablo 
to  this  revolution,  for  forfeiture  oan  be  founded 
only  upon  an  admission  of  the  validity  pf  the  act 
on  which  forfeiture  is  founded.  Nor  does  the 
belligerent  law  of  civil,  territorial  war,  whereby 
a  public  enemy  loses  his  righte  as  a  citizen,  ad- 
mit the  right  of  secession.  It  is  not  any  vote  or 
law  of  secession  that  makes  an  individual  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  A  person  may  commit  heinous  of- 
fences against  munidpal  law,  and  commit  acte  of 
hostility  against  the  eovemment^  without  being 
a  public  enemy.  To  be  a  personal  enemy,  is  not 
to  be  a  public  enemy  to  the  country,  in  the  eye 
of  belligerent  or  international  law.  Whosoever 
engages  in  an  insurrection  is  a  personal  enemy, 
but  it  is  not  until  that  insurrection  has  swelled 
into  territorial  war  that  he  becomes  a  public  ene- 
my. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  nght 
of  secession  is  not  conceded  by  enforcement  of 
belligerent  law,  since  in  civil  war  a  nation  has 
the  right  to  treat  ite  citizens  either  as  subjecte  or 
belligerents,  or  as  both.  Hence,  while  belliger- 
ent law  destroys  all  claims  of  subjecte  engaged 
in  civil  war,  as  against  the  parent  government,  it 
does  not  release  the  subject  from  his  duties  to 
that  government  By  war,  the  subject  loses  his 
right^  but  does  not  escape  his  obligations.  The 
inhabitente  of  the  conquered  districte  will  thus 
lose  their  right  to  govern  us,  but  will  not  escape 
their  obligations  to  obey  us.  Whatever  righte 
are  left  to  them  besides  the  righte  of  war,  will  be 
such  as  we  choose  to  allow  them.  It  is  for  us  to 
dictete  to  them,  not  for  them  to  dictete  to  us, 
what  privileges  they  shall  enjoy. 

THE  PLEDGE  OP  THE  COUNTRY  TO  ITS  SOLDIERS^ 
ITS  CITIZENS,  AND  ITS  SUBJECTS,  MUST  BE  KEPT 
INVIOLATE. 

Among  the  war  measures  sanctioned  by  the 
President,  te  which  he  has,  more  than  once, 
pledged  his  sacred  honor,  and  which  Congress 
has  enforced  by  solemn  laws,  is  the  liberation  of 
slaves.  The  Government  has  invited  them  to 
share  the  dangers,  the  honor,  and  the  advantages 
of  susteining  the  Union,  and  has  pledged  itself 
to  the  world  for  their  freedom.  Whatever  disas- 
ters may  befall  our  arms,  whatever  humiliation 
may  be  in  store  for  us,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
we  may  be  saved  the  unfathomable  infamy  of 
breaking  the  nation^s  fifiith  with  Europe,  and 
with  colored  citizens  and  slaves  in  the  Union. 

If  the  rebellious  Stetes  shall  attempt  to  return 
to  the  Union  with  constitutions  guaranteeing  the 
perpetuity  of  slavery  \  if  the  laws  of  these  Stetes 
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shall  be  again  reviTed  and  put  in  force  against 
free  blacks  and  slaves,  we  shall  at  once  have  re- 
instated in  the  Union,  in  all  its  force  and  wicked- 
ness, that  very  curse  which  has  brought  on  the 
war  and  all  its  terrible  train  of  sufferings.  The 
war  is  fought  by  slaveholders  for  the  perpetuity 
of  slavery.  Shall  we  hand  over  to  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  just  what  they  have  been  fighting 
for  ?  Shall  all  our  blood  and  treasure  be  spilled 
uselessly  upon  the  ground  t  Shall  the  country 
not  protect  itself  against  the  evil  which  has 
caused  all  our  woes  ?  Will  you  breathe  new  life 
into  the  strangled  serpent^  when,  without  your 
aid,  he  will  perish  ? 

If  you  concede  State  rights  to  your  enemies, 
what  security  can  you  have  that  traitors  will  not 
pass  State  laws  which  will  render  the  position  of 
the  blacks  intolerable,  w  reduce  them  all  to 
slavery  f 

Would  it  be  honorable  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  firee  these  men^  and  then  hand 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  slave  laws  ? 

Will  it  be  possible  that  State  slave  laws  should 
exist  and  be  enforced  by  slave  States  without 
overriding  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  law  to  men,  irrespective  of  color,  in  the 
slave  States  ? 

Will  you  run  the  risk  of  these  angry  collisions 
of  State  and  natiomd  laws  while  you  have  the 
remedy  and  antidote  in  your  own  hands  ? 

PLAN  or  RECONSTRUCTION  RBCOMMBNDEX). 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done,  in  order  to 
keep  faith  with  the  country  and  save  us  from  ob- 
vious peril  Allow  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
territory  to  form  themselves  into  States,  only  by 
adopting  constitutions  such  as  will  for  ever  re- 
move all  cause  of  collision  with  the  United  States, 
by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  or  continue  mil- 
itary government  over  the  conquered  district, 
until  there  shall  appear  therein  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  loyal  inhabitants  to  form  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which,  by  guaranteeing  freedom  to  all, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  safe- 
guards of  freedom  are  requisite  to  render  per- 
manent the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
which  the  Constitution  itself  was  formed  to  se- 
cure, and  which  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
war  to  maintain.'** 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Whiting. 

WAnoroTOK,  July  8S,  1863. 


Doc.  99. 
THE   FIGHT    AT    FORT   McALLISTER.t 

REBEL  OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

SATisiliii,  Sunday,  February  1, 1368. 

To  Brigadier- General  Thomas  Jordan^  Chief  of 

Staff: 

General  :  A  communication  from  Coffee  Bluff, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 

*  flee  President  Lincoln's  Message  and  Amnesty  Proclamation, 
December  8  and  h,  I8<^i. 
t  Bee  Volume  TI.  Rkbkllio^c  Rjeoobol 


Genesis  Point,  sent  by  Captain  E.  C.  Anderson 
states  that  the  last  gun  was  fired  at  about  a  quar 
ter  before  one  p.bc.,  and  that  the  Abolition  iron- 
clad was  retreating  seemingly  damaged,  as  she 
moved  very  slowly.  She  had  lost  all  her  flags, 
except  one  rigged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Fort 
plied  her  briskly  with  shot  until  she  got  out  of 
range.  The  wooden  vessels  were  firing  a  shot 
occasionally  to  cover  her  retreat  Information 
haa  been  received  from  Thunderoolt  battery,  for- 
warded at  two  o'clock  from  that  point,  stating 
that  a  schooner-rigged  steamer  had  just  appeared 
and  was  in  sight  slowly  steaming  up,  having  fired 
one  gun.  Another  steamer,  supposed  to  be  an 
iron-clad,  was  also  in  sight.       H.  W.  Mebcbr, 

Brigadie^Qeoeral  Oowmandlnf. 

Wat  StATiav,  tU  SATAxraAB,  Fbfaniary  L 
To  General  Jordan  : 

The  fight  lasted  five  hours,  ending  at  three 
quarters  past  twelve.  Major  Galileos  brains  were 
blown  out — no  one  else  killed,  and  none  actually 
wounded.  Seven  privates  were  injured  by  ooa- 
cussion.  One  thirty-pounder  had  its  trunnion 
knocked  off  and  its  carriage  splintered.      The 

fan^et  was  badly  torn  up  in  about  five  places, 
t  was  half  demolished  in  front  of  a  oolumbiad 
chamber.'  The  enemy's  iron-clad  was  stnidc  a 
doxen,  probably  two  dozen  times,  and  has  gone 
back  out  of  sight  She  came  within  a  thousand 
yards,  probably  seven  hundred  of  our  batteiy. 
Colonel  R.  H.  Anderson  and  nrrison  have  acted 
nobly.  Hbnrt  Bryan, 

lUlor  and  InspcctoimcaiBaJ 


Doa  100. 
INDIAN    SCOUTS  AND  THEIR   RESULTS 

FOR  THE  TEAR  1863. 

GENERAL  CARLSTOlf^S  ORDER. 

HKADQVAKTrais  DsPAitTvnrr  or  Nnr-Mixico, ) 
Sahta  Fc,  Nbit-Mbzico,  February  24,  1864.    f 

General  Orders,  No.\  3. 

The  following  notices  of  combats  with  hostile 
Indians  in  New-Mexico,  and  synopsis  of  Indinn 
depredations,  as  well  as  operations  generally 
against  them,  during  the  year  1863,  are  published 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned.  Perhap'^ 
not  over  one  scout  in  four  which  was  made  against 
the  Indians  during  that  period  was  at  all  succa<«K- 
ful ;  but  no  notice  is  made,  except  of  scouts  which 
had  results  for  or  against  us.  This  fact  is  stated 
to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  labor  of  the  troop.5 : 

January  4. — Colonel  Carson,  Commanding 
Port  Stanton,  reports  arrival  of  two  Mescalero 
Indians,  who  stated  that  in  six  days,  one  hundre  1 
Mescalero  Indians  would  deliver  themselves  up 
at  Fort  Stanton  ;  that  this  number  comprised  all 
the  Mcscaleros  not  already  at  Bosque  Redondo. 

January  9.  —  Captain  UpdcgraE  commanding 
Fort  Sumner,  reports  that  two  men  of  the  picket 
stationed  at  Bosque  Grande  left  the  picket  oon* 
trary  to  orders,  to  hunt,  and  that  one  of  them, 
private  Samuel  Strunk,  company  M,  Fhrst 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  was  killed  by  Induns^ 
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that  the  number  of  Indians  then  at  Bosque  Re- 
dondo  was  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 

January  17. — Colonel  Carson  reports  the  ar- 
rival at  Fort  Stanton  of  one  hundr^l  Mescaleros 
mentioned  in  his  communication  of  the  fqurth 
instant  under  the  following  named  Chiefs :  **  Ojo 
Blanco,  Janero  Viejo,  Janero  Pablo,  Janero  Fran- 
cisco, Jos6  La  Paz,  Mancos  Son,  Schat-hi." 

January  17.  —  Captain  £.  D.  Shirland,  First 
caraliy  California  Tolunteers,  brought  Mangus 
Colorado,  an  Apache  chief,  into  Fort  McLean  a 
prisoner.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  Maneus  was  killed  by  the 
guard.  January  twentieth,  Captain  Shirland 
came  upon  an  Indian  rancheria,  surprised  and 
defeated  the  Indians,  killing  nine  and  wounding 
many  more,  and  capturing  from  them  thirty-four 
head  of  stock,  a  portion  of  which  were  Goyemment 
mules.  The  rancheria  and  all  that  pertained  to 
it  was  destroyed. 

January  19. — ^Captain  William  McCleare,  First 
cayalry  California  Tolunteers,  reports  that  in 
obedience  to  orders,  he  started  from  Fort  Mc- 
Lean and  proceeded  to  the  Pinoa  Altos  Mines. 
Arriring^at  the  latter  place,  a  party  of  Mangus 
Colorado's  band  of  Apadies  approached  \  the  men 
were  ordered  to  attack  them,  which  was  done ; 
eleven  Indians  were  killed  and  one  wounded. 
The  latter  proved  to  be  the  wife  of  the  chief  Man- 
gos Colorado.  Three  horses  were  captured,  but 
being  in  poor  condition,  the  people  at  the  mines 
were  permitted  to  keep  them.  Eleven  Indians 
killed,  one  wounded,  and  three  horses  captured. 

January  29. — On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January 
the  Indians  attacked  two  hunting  parties  of  com- 
pany A,  Fifth  infantry  California  volunteers, 
at  Pinos  Altos  Mines,  killed  private  Hassey  and 
wounded  Sergeant  Sitton.  The  Indians  were 
driven  off  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Sergeant  Sitton  behaved  gallantly  in 
this  affiiir. 

February  16. — L.  M.  Vaca  reports  that  four 
thousand  sheep  were  stolen  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Limitar  by  Navajoes,  and  reports  that  the 
Navajoes  stole  two  thousand  sheep  which  he  re- 
captured at  the  Sierras  Oscuras,  (Black  Hills,) 
killing  three  and  wounding  several  Indians  and 
capturing  all  their  saddles,  provisions,  etc. 

Februury  25. — Jo86  L.  Perea  reports  that  a 
band  of  forty  Navajoes  attacked  and  drove  off 
six  thousand  sheep  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Pope's  Artesian  Well. 

liarch  4. — ^L.  M.  Vaca  reports  that  since  Feb- 
ruary twenty-sixth,  three. hundred  and  ten  head 
of  horses  and  cattle  have  been  stolen  by  Indians 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Limitar. 

March  5.  —  Major  Morrison  reports  departure 
of  Indians  mentioned  in  Colonel  Carson's  com- 
munication of  January  seventeenth,  1862,  from 
Fort  Stanton  to  Boscjue  Redondo ;  also  the  de- 
parture of  fifteen  additional  Indians  who  had  given 
themselves  up. 

March  12. — Indians  captured  near  Sabinal  two 
thousand  three  hundred  head  of  sheep,  were  fol- 
lowed by  Mexicans,  who  recaptured  them  on  the 
Jornada,  on  the. night  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth. 


March  — , — A  band  of  forty  Indians  pursued 
two  expressmen  going  from  Fort  Stanton  to  For^ 
Union.  These  Indians  had  a  large  herd  of  sheep 
Captain  Abreu,  commanding  Fort  Stanton,  sent 
Lieutenant  McAllister  and  thirty  men  with  ten 
days'  rations  to  the  **  Sierras  Oscuras,"  to  inter- 
cept them.  The  expedition  failed  to  recover  the 
stock. 

March  22. — On  the  afternoon  of  March  twenty- 
second  the  Gila  Apaches  made  a  descent  upon 
the  public  herd  which  was  grazing  near  Fort 
West^  and  succeeded  in  running  off  some  sixty 

head  of  horses ;   Indians  numbered ,    At 

eight  o'clock  p.m.  the  gallant  Major  William  Mc- 
Cleave,  First  cavalry  California  volunteers,  start- 
ed in  pursuit,  with  a  command  consisting  of  Lieu- 
tenants French  and  Latimer,  First  cavalry  Cali- 
fornia volunteers,  forty  men  of  company  A, 
twenty-five  men  of  company  B,  and  fourteen 
men  of  company  C,  First  cavalry  California 
volunteers.  Major  McCleave  followed  trail  of  In- 
dians in  a  westerly  course  about  seventy  miles 
and  down  the  Gila  five  miles,  then  across  a  divide 
to  Rio  Negro,  where  he  arrived  at  nine  a.x.  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  and  then  moved  up  the  stream  a 
short  distance!  Signs  at  this  point  indicated  the 
^lose  proximity  of  Indiana  and  a  rancheria. 
During  twilight  command  ,  moved  up  the 
stream  two  miles  and  made  camp.  Thirty  men 
were  mounted  on  only  serviceable  animals  left, 
under  Lieutenant  .Latimer,  and  thirty  dismounted 
under  Major  McCleav^,  started  in  search  of  ran- 
cheria^ leaving  remainder  of  command  with  Lieu- 
tenant French  in  charge  of  broken-down  animals, 
pack  animals,  provisions,  etc.  Leaving  the  camp 
at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  the  command  ascended  a 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  and 
travelled  about  twelve  miles  without  meeting  with 
any  success;  here  command  rested  from  one 
o'clock  of  the  twenty-seventh  until  dawn  of  day, 
it  raining  all  the  time.  When  light  enough  to 
see.  Major  McCleave  discovered  from  an  elevated 
position,  trees,  whieh  indicated  presence  of  water, 
and  a  horse  grazing  in  neighborhood  also  indi- 
cated that  the  rancheria  was  near  by.  Lieuten- 
ant Latimer  was  ordered  ahead  with  his  com- 
mand; discovered  rancheria  and  gallantly  charg- 
ed upon  it  Part  of  the  dismounted  men  imme- 
diately commenced  gathering  in  and  guarding 
the  horses  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians, 
while  the  others  were  skirmishing  and  fighting 
on  the  bluffs:  The  fight  lasted  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  resulted  in  the  complete  routing  of  tho 
Indians,  the  capture  of  all  our  own  horses  that 
could  be  found  and  man^  Indian  horses;  the 
killing  of  twenty-five  Indians,  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  rancheria,  provisions,  and  all 
they  possessed.  Private  Hall,  of  company  B, 
First  cavalry  California  volunteers,  was  wound- 
ed in  this  fight  The  command  then  returned  to 
camp,  and  soon  after  noon  started  on  return  trip 
by  a  route  supposed  more  direct  than  the  one  by 
which  the  Indians  were  followed  from  the  fort.  ^ 
This  route  led  up  a  cafion  from  sides  of  which  the 
Indians  attacked  rear-guard  of  the  command, 
wounding  Lieutenant  French,  killing  two  horses, 
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md  wounding  one.  As  soon  as  the  attack  was 
made,  the  soldiers  ascended  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  cafion  by  climbing  one  over  the  other. 
This  was  done  amidst  showers  of  arrows.  As  soon 
H%  they,  reached  the  top  the  Indians  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  superiority  of  the  Galifomians 
over  the  Apaches  at  their  own  style  of  fighting 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  Corporal  Ellis,  of  com- 
pany A,  who  crawled  unseen  to  a  rock  behind 
which  was  an  Indian,  and  giving  a  short  cough 
the  Indian  raised  his  head  to  discover  its  cause 
when  a  bullet  fh)m  Ellis's  rifle  dashed  tiu*ough 
his  brain.  The  Indians  lost  in  this  attack  throe 
killed.  « 

On  the  thirtieth,  provisions  givir^  out,  a  ser- 
geant and  five  men  were  sent  to  the  Fort  for  a 
supply.  Until  their  return  the  party  subsisted 
on  horse-flesh. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  the  command  reached 
Fort  On  the  fifth,  private  Hall  died  from  the 
wounds  received  in  the  flght. 

Indian  loss,  twenty-eight  killed ;  troops,  one. 

Martk  24 — Maj6r  Morrison,  with  Captain 
Pfeiffer's  company,  New-Mexico  volunteers,  tn 
route  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Fort  McRae,  at  San 
Nicolas  Spring  came  upon  a  wounded  Mexican,  who 
stated  he  belonged  to  a  train  belonging  to  Martin 
Lujan  of  Socorro^  Texas ;  that  the  train  had  been 
attacked  by  Indians  and  nearly  all  the  party  killed : 
he  being  wounded  in  three  places  and  left  for 
dead.  Major  Morrison  with  Lieutenant  Bargie  and 
eighteen  men  of  ^e  company  went  in  pursuit ; 
came  to  the  salt  marshes  at  day-break  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  found  ten  wagons  stripped  of  every 
thing  portable,  and  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles 
seven  dead  bodies  of  Mexicans,  which  they  buried. 
They  then  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  toward 
the  Sacramento  Mountains ;  then  toward  the 
Sierra  Blanca  until  noon,  when  they  met  a  party 
of  Mexicans  from  Tularosa,  in  pursuit  of  the 
snme  Indians ;  they  had  been  informed  of  the 
massacre  by  another  wounded  Mexican  who  had 
escaped.  The  Indians  had  at  this  time  twenty 
hours*  start,  and  were  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Sierra  Blanca.  Major  Morrison  returned  to 
San  Nicolas  Spring,  arriving  there  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  having  travelled  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Lieutenant  Bargie's  conduct  is 
spoken  of  as  deserving  of  praise.  Estimated 
number  of  Indians  forty-five  in  all,  twenty  of 
whom  were  warriors ;  arrows  indicate  they  were 
Apaches;  seven  Mexicans  killed  and  seventy 
head  of  cattle  stolen. 

April  S5.  —  Captain  Benjamin  F.  Harrover, 
Fifth  in&ntry,  California  volunteers,  reports,  that 
he  attacked  at  Apache  Pass  a  band  of  Apadie 
Indians,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  thirty  of 
them  mounted  and  several  of  them  armed  with 
guns. 

At  the  first  fire  the  Indians  fell  back,  but  kept 
up  the  flght  for  nearly  two  hours.  In  this  affair 
private  Wilcox  of  company  £,  Fifth  in&ntry,  Ctd- 
ifomia  volunteers,  was  wounded. 

Indian  loss  three  killed ;  —  wounded. 

Troops,  one  private  wounded. 

May  — . — Major  Joseph  Smith,  commanding 


Fort  Stanton,  reports  that  a  party  of  Indmns 
made  a  dd^ent  on  the  farmers  of  Ruidoso,  and 
killed  a  man  named  Harding,  robbed  his  house, 
and  drove  off  ten  or  twelve  head  of  stock. 

jl/ay  1. — Cesorio  Duran,  a. citizen,  reports  that 
a  party  under  his  command  had  a  hard  fight  with 
the  Apaches  in  the  San  Andres  Mountains,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  and  wounding  many  Indians ; 
the  party  lost  two  men  killed ;  the  partv  recover- 
ed several  animals  and  captured  seven  horses. 

May  8. — Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  F.  Chaves,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  reports  that  an  Indian 
named  **  Gordo''  was  seized  and  turned  over  to 
Lieutenant  B.  Stevens  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  instant  The  Indian  unbound  himself 
and  attempted  to  escape ;  the  sentinel  in  chai^ 
shot  and  killed  him. 

May  16.— On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  the 
Navajoes  stole  from  Jemez  six  head  of  horses. 

May  — , — Charles  T.  Ha3^den,  citizen,  reports 
that  the  Indians  attacked  his  train  near  the  line 
of  Chihuahua;  they,  were  defeated«with  a  loss  of 
eleven  killed,  including  the  renowned  Copinggan. 
Three  horses  were  captured  in  this  fight 

May  — .— Captam  T.  T.  Tidball,  flfthonfantij 
California  volunteers,  with  twenty 'five  men  of  his 
company  and  a  small  party  of  citiaens,  attacked  a 
rancneria  in  Cajon  de  Arivaypa,  killing  over  fifty 
Indians,  wounding  as  many  more,  taking  ten 
prisoners,  and  capturing  sixty  head  of  stock,  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  man,  Thomas  McClelland.* 
The  party  marched  five  days  without  lightii^  a 
fire,  maintaining  silence,  hiding  by  day  and  trav- 
elling by  nighty  over  a  country  hitherto  imtrod  by 
white  men. 

Juns  — . — Miyor  Joseph  Smith,  commanding 
Fort  Stanton,  reports  that  the  Indians  attacked 
the  expressmen  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  near 
the  Gallinas,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  mules  aad  express  matter,  and  take  to  the 
mountains.     The  mules  and  express  lost 

June  24. — ^Mi^or  Morrison  rc^rts  an  attadc  on 
Lieutenant  Bargie  and  escort  on  the  Jornada,  in 
which  Lieutenant  Bargie  while  fighting  gaUantly 
was  killed.  The  conduct  of  Seiigeants  Peiia  and 
Ulisari  and  the  two  prisoners  they  had  in  chaips 
is  highly  praised. 

June  26. — Major  Morrison  reports  farther  in 
regard  to  the  fight  on  the  Jornada,  that  private 
Lucero,  First  New-Mexico  volunteers,  was  killed. 

June  20. — Captain  A.  H.  Pfeiffer,  wife  and  two 
servant-girls,  with  escort  of  six  men  of  the  Firet 
New-Mexico  volunteers  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Apache  Indians  numbering  fifteen  or  twenty, 
at  a  hot  spring  near  Fort  McRae.  The  Captain 
was  bathing  at  the  time  when  the  Indians  made 
a  rush  upon  the  party,  killing  two  men,  privates 
Nestor  Quintana  and  Mestas.  Captain  Pfriffbr 
was  wounded  in  his  side  by  an  arrow,  and  pri* 
vate  Dolores  received  two  shots  in  his  right  arm 
and  hand.  A  citizen  named  Betts,  who  was  witii 
Captain  Pfeifier,  was  also  wounded.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  party,  except  the  women,  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  Fort  McRae  unhartaed,  and  re- 
ported facts  to  Major  Morrison,  commanding  post 
He  immediately  started  in  pursuit  with  twenty 
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nooanted  men,  but  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking 
the  Indians.  Mrs.  Pfeiifer  and  the  servant-girls 
were  found  in  the  trail  badly  wounded.  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer  and  one  of  the  servants  have  since  died, 
the  other  doing  well.  * 

Loss  in  this  affair,  two  privates  killed,  two 
women  mortally  wounded,  one  officer,  one  pri- 
vate, one  woman,  and  a  citizen  wounded ;  seven 
horses  and  two  mules  taken  by  the  Indians.  In- 
dian loss  unknown. 

June  27. — Major  Joseph  Smith,  commanding 
Fort  Stanton,  reports  the  loss  of  piurt  of  his  herd 
oif  horses  and  mules  stolen  by  Indians.  An  in- 
fantry company  sent  in  pursuit 

JuM  28. — Lieutenant  W.  H.  Higdon,  Fifth  in- 
fantry, California  volunteers,  reports  that  on  his 
way  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Santa  F^,  near  Gal- 
linas  Springs,  he  found  the  bbdies  of  privates 
Nicolas  Quintana  of  company  A,  First  New-Mex- 
ico volunteers,  and  John  Hinckley  of  company  A, 
Filth  California  volunteers,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had  evident- 
ly wounded  pnvate  Quintana;  tied  him  to  a  stake 
and  burned  him.  Some  legal-tender  notes  and 
several  letters  were  found  near  the'  body  of 
Hinckley. 

July  3. — ^Lieutenant-Colodel  Chaves  reports 
that  Captain  Rafael  Chacon,  First  New-Mexico 
volunteers,  with  twenty-two  men,  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  stolen 
some  horses  and  oxen  from  Fort  Wingate.  The 
oxen  were  recaptured  near  the  post ;  the  troops  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  the  Indians  for  three  days  and 
finally  overtook  them,  when  a  sharp  fight  ensued. 
The  Indians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  were 
finally  driven  from  their  cover  and  AmL 

The  conduct  of  Sergeant  Antonio  Jos6  Trez- 
quez  in  this  afiair  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Captain 
Chacon.  Indian  loss  unknown.  Troops,  one 
private  wounded. 

July  4 — Captain  N.  J.  Pishon  reports  that 
with  twentv-seven  men  of  his  company,  D,  First 
9avalry  Caufomia  volunteers,  he  pursu\ed  a  party 
of  eight  Indians,  who  had  driven  off  one  hundred 
and  four  Government  mules  from  Fort  Craig, 
overtook  them  a  few  miles  frt>m'the  post,  and 
killed  four  Indians  and  recovered  all  the  mules. 
Captain  Jules  L.  Borbey,  who  accompanied  the 
command,  was  shot  through  the  wrist  by  an  ar- 
row. Privates  Jackson  and  Bancroft  were  also 
slightly  wounded. 

July  12. — Captain  A.  H.  French,  First  cav- 
alry California  volunteers,  with  twenty-seven 
men  of  his  company,  attacked  and  routed  near 
Fort  Thome  a  band  of  Apache  Indians,  supposed 
to  numbea  sixty  warriors. 
.  Indian  loss  ten  killed  and  four  horses  captured. 
Scmont  Walsh  and  Farrier  Bums  were  wounded. 

July  11. — Sergeant  E.  W.  Hoyt,  of  company  D, 
First  infantry  California  volunteers,  with  three 
men  of  company  B  and  three  men  of  company  D, 
First  infantry  California  volunteers,  having  in 
cbwgQ  four  wagons  en  route  to  Las  Cruces,  was 
attacked  by.Indians  in  Cook's  Pass,  and  forced  to 
abandon  three  wagons  and  nineteen  mules,  and 
bftd  four  men  aUghtly  wounded    Four  Indians 


are  known  to  have  been  killed  and  a  number 
wounded. 

Sergeant  Hoyt  acted  with  the  greatest  coolness 
in  this  affair. 

July  19. — Lieutenant  Juan  Marques,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  while  returning  from 
Horse  Head  crossing  of  the  Pecos,  with  fifteen 
men  of  company  A,  First  New-Mexico  volunteers, 
was  attacked  at  the  Rio  Honda  by  about  fifty 
Indians  while  in  camp  at  that  point*  The  Indians 
gained  possession  of  the  camp,  but  were  finally 
driven  across  the  river,  carrying  with  them  their 
wounded.  They  soon  after  recrossed  the  river  and 
charged  on  the  herd,  but  were  again  driven  back 
with  loss.  In  this  -charge  private  JosS  Chaves 
was  killed.  For  several  hours  the  fight  was  con-' 
tinned.  The  Indian  force  rapidly  increased,  and 
at  last  nutnbered  some  two  hundred.  The  am- 
munition eave  out,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  break  their  rifles  and  make  their  escape,  which 
they  did. 

Lieutenant  Marques  reports  the  conduct  of  the 
following  named  men  as  worthy  of  mention: 
Corporals  Brigaloa  and  Jos6  G.  Gonzales,  and 
privates  Santiago  Torres,  G.  Romero,  Antonio 
Archuleta,  Jose  D.  Tresquez  land  Jesus  Lopez. 
All  the  public  animals  including  ten  mules)  were 
lost  in  this  affiur. 

Indian  loss,  six  killed. 

July  22.— Captain  F.  P.  AbreO,  First  New- 
Mexico  volunteers,  and  Captain  Emil  Fritz,  First 
cavalry  California  volunteers,  with  a  detachment 
of  New-Mexico  and  California  volunteers^  left 
Fort  Stanton  for  the  Rio  Pecos,  to  overtake  and 
chastise  the  Indians  who  had  attacked  Lieuten- 
ant Marques. 

After  following  the  Indians  for  forty-five  miles, 
Captain  Fritz  came  upon  thefa*  camp  and  captur* 
ed  two  horses,  six  mules,  and  all  the  plunder  of 
the  camp ;  the  Indians  made  their  escape. 

July  80. — Lieutenant  W.  H.  Higdon  reports 
that  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  en  route  from  Fort 
Union  to  Fort  Stanton  he  saw  about  seventy-five 
Indians  driving  a  lai^  herd  of  sheep,  judged  to 
number  twenty  thousand;  believing  his  party 
too  small  to  attack  so  large  a  band  of  Indians, 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

July  24. — Lieutenant  John  Lambert,  Fifth  in- 
fantry Califomia  volunteers,  reports  that  the  In- 
dians attacked  a  detachment  under  his  command 
in  Cook's  Cafion  *  at  the  first  fire  Sergeant  Hance, 
of  company  H,  Fifth  infantry,  was  wounded  in 
his  shoulder  and  hand ;  soon  after  private  Queen, 
of  company  F,  was  mortally  wounded.  Two 
wagons  were  abandoned  to  the  Indians,  also 
twelve  mules. 

Private  Queen  died  before  the  fight  ended. 

July  19. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  McMullen*s  am- 
bulance was  attacked  by  Indians  near  Paraie, 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  K  S.  Watson,  First  in- 
fantry Califomia  volunteers,  and  private  John- 
son, company  G,  First  infantry  California  volun- 
teers, were  killed. 

The  escort  killed  two  Indians  and  wounded 
others.  Colonel  McMuUen's  horse  was  captured 
by  the  Indians. 
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Our  loss,  one  commissioned  officer  and  one  pri- 
TAte  killed,  one  horse  lost 

Indian  loss,  three  killed  and wounded, 

Auf^t  4. — ^Lieutenant  B.  Stevens,  First  New- 
Mexico  volunteers,  reports  that  when  returning 
from  Ouvero  to  Fort  Wingate  he  came  upon  a 
party  of  Navajoe  Indians,  seven  men  and  two 
boys ;  took  them  prisoners  and  placed  them  in 
the  guard-house  at  Fort  Wingate. 

Augtut  6. — ^M.  Stock,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  reports  that  a  portion  of  the  Utahs, 
Mohuaches,  and  Tabahuaches,  had  killed  nine 
Navajoes  and  captured  twenty-two  horses. 

Auffutt  6. — Captain  £.  H.  Bergmann  reports 
that  a  party  of  company  I,  First  New-Mexico 
volunteers,  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  beef-oattle, 
were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Navajoes  on  the 
twenty-second  July,  near  Conchas  Springs.  The 
party  consisted  of  Sergeant  Jose  Lucero  and  pri- 
vates Juan  F.  Ortiz  and  Jos6  Banneras,  who 
fought  the  Indians  from  eleven  a.k.  until  after 
sun-down,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  them. 
The  Indians  succeeded  in  killing  Sergeant  Lucero 
and  private  Ortia.  Private  Banneras,  being  se- 
verely wounded  by  eight  arrow-shots,  gathered 
up  the  muskets  and  pistols  of  his  dead  comrades 
and  threw  them  into  the  springs.  The  Indians 
fractured  his  skull  with  rocks  and  left  him  for 
dead,  but  he  recovered  toward  morning  and  made 
his  way  to  Chaparita.  The  Indians  drove  off  the 
cattle.    (Number  not  stated) 

Captain  Bergmann,  learning  that  the  Indians 
had  driven  off  ten  thousand  sheep,  mounted  thir- 
ty men  and  endeavored  to  intercept  them  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Pecos.  Corporal  Martinez  came 
dose  to  their  rear  and  succeeded  in  killing  two 
and  wounding  several 

The  corporal  destroyed  their  camp  utensils  and 
captured  tnree  beeves. 

Aufftut  11. — ^M.  Stock,  Superintendent  Indian 
Affairs^  reports  that  the  Utahs  have  during  the 
last  ten  days  killed  thirty  Naviyoes,  and  captured 
and  brought  in  sixty  children  of  both  sexes,  and 
captured  thirty  horses  and  two  thousand  sheep. 
On  the  eleventh  instant,  four  Utahs  came  in  with 
three  scalps  and  six  captives. 

Total,  thirty-three  killed,  sixty-six  captured, 
and  thirty  horses  and  two  thousand  sheep  taken. 

August  19.— Colonel  Christopher  Carson  re- 
ports that  he  left  camp  near  Cafion  Bonita,  Au- 
gust fifth,  1868,  on  a  scout  for  thirty  days.  On 
the  first  day  out,  sent  Sergeant  Romero  with  fif- 
teen men  after  two  Indians  seen  in  the  vicinity ; 
he  captured  one  of  their  horses;  the  Indians 
made  their  escape.  On  the  night  of  the  fourth 
instant,  Captain  Pfeiffer  captured  eleven  women 
and  children,  besides  a  woman  and  child,  the 
former  of  whom  was  killed  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape, and  the  latter  accidentally.  Captain  Pfeif- 
fer's  party  also  captured  two  other  children,  one 
hundred  sheep  and  goats,  and  one  horse.  The 
Utes  captured  In  the  same  vicinity  eighteen  horses 
and  two  mules,  and  killed  one  Indian.  Captain 
Pfeiffer  wounded  an  Indian,  but  he  escaped.  On 
the  sixteenth,  a*  party  who  were  sent  for  some 
pack-aaddles  brought  in  one  Indian  woman. 


At  this  camp  the  brave  Major  Cummings,  Fiist 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  was  shot  tbnx^gh  th« 
abdomen  by  a  concealed  Indian  and  died  instant- 
ly. Onp  of  the  parties  sent  out  from  this  camp 
captured  an  Indian  woman. 

Total  Indians  killed,  three ;  captured,  fifteen ; 
wounded,  one ;  twenty  horses,  two.  mulefl^  and 
one  hundred  sheep  and  goats  captured. 

Troops,  one  commissioned  officer  killed. 

August  19.— Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  First 
infantry  California  volunteers,  having  received 
information  that  a  party  of  Indians  with  a  large 
herd  of  sheep  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  instant,  mounted  twenty 
men  and  started  in  pursuit,  and  after  foUowing 
their  trail  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  came 
upon  them  and  opened  fire.  The  Indians  fled« 
and  the  command  recovered  one  thousand  sLk 
hundred  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  she^k, 
and  drove  them  to  Fort  Craig. 

August  24. — ^Captain  W.  Craig  reports  that  a 
party  of  sixteen  Indians  attacked  his  herdefB 
near  Fort  Union,  and  drove  off  dgfateen  Goreni- 
ment  mujes, 

August  27.— Captain  V.  Drescher,  First  in* 
fimtry  California  volunteers,  reports  the  hones 
and  mules  at  Fort  West  were  stampeded  by  In- 
dians ;  animals '  not  recovered,  Indians  not  pur- 
sued.    Twenty-six  mules  and  one  horse  lost. 

August  29.— Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  First 
infantry  California  volunteers,  reports  that  the 
Indians  attacked  the  mail-stage  on  the  Jomadn 
near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  captured  seven 
mules.  As  soon  as  the  informadon  was  received, 
fifteen  mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and 
nine  men  detailed  to  escort  the  stsge  through. 
The  mounted  party  on  coming  in  view  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  saw  three  Indians  on  the  bank— the 
balance  of  the  band  were  back  in  the  brush ;  the 
three  Indians  were  fired  upon — one  of  them  feU, 
but  recovered  again.  A  part  of  the  command 
under  Lieutenant  Fountain  charged  across  the 
river ;  the  Indians  ran  apd  concealed  themselves. 
The  party  then  dismounted  and  commenced  to 
skirmish  through  the  bushe&  While  on  this 
duty,  private  George  Dickey  was  moEtally  wound- 
ed by  the  only  shot  fired  by  the  Indians  during 
the  affair.  Dickey  saw  an  Indian  jump  into  the 
river  and  shot  him ;  the  Indian  turned  after  beiw 
shot  and  gave  Dickey  the  wound  which  caused 
his  death. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  three  wounded. 

Our  loss,  one  private  killed. 

August  — . — Colonel  Christopher  Carson  with 
his  command  left  Pueblo  Colorado  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  August  for  Cafion  de  Chelly  with  the 
main  force,  secreting  twenty-five  men,  under 
Captain  Pfeiffer,  in  the  cafion  to  watch  ior  In- 
dians. Soon  after,  two  Indians  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  cafion  and  were  fired  upon,  and  al- 
though badly  wounded,  succeeded  in  getting  away. 
On  the  same  day,  the  advance-guard  pursued  and 
killed  an  Indian.  On  the  thirty-first,  the  com* 
mand  returned  to  Fort  Canb3\ 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  two  wounded. 

August  27.— Two  Naviyoe  Indians^  prisonsn^ 
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ftttempted  to  escape  from  the  guard-house  at 
Fort  Defiance ;  one  was  killed  by  the  guard  and 
the  other  mortally  wounded. 

One  killed,  one  wounded. 

August  81. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Chares,  com- 
manding Fort  Wingate,  reports  that  a  large  party 
of  Navajoes  attacked  the  escort  to  the  wood- 
wagons  about  five  miles  fW>m  the  post,  wounding 
private  Luciano  Pais,  and  driying  off  twelve 
mules.  The  Indians  were  pursued  but  not  over- 
taken. 

Our  loss,  one  man  wounded,  twelve  mules  taken. 

August  28. — Captain  R.  Chacon,  First  cavalry 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  left  Fort  Wingate  with 
forty  enlisted  men,  on  a  scout  after  Indians.  On 
the  twenty-seventh,  when  near  the  Salt  Lakes, 
the  party  espied  a  band  of  Navajoes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  two  and  capturing  eight  On 
the  same  day,  one  of  the  Indians,  in  attempting 
to  escape,  was  killed  by  the  soldier  who  had  him 
in  chu^  On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  party  at- 
tacked one. hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  who  fled 
in  all  directions ;  the  party  here  captured  seven 
children  and  recovered  a  captive  Mexican  boy 
named  Agapeto  Apodaca ;  killed  three  Indians, 
and  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  head  of 
sheep  and  goats,  seventeen  head  of  horses,  mules, 
burros,  and  colts.  On  this  scout  there  were  six 
Indians  killed,  fourteen  captured,  one  Mexican 
boy  rescued,  one  thousand  five  hundred  head  of 
sheep,  seventeen  horses,  mules,  burros,  and  colts 
captured. 

August  27.-— Captain  T.  T.  Tidball,  Fifth  in- 
fantry California  volunteers,  commanding  Fort 
Bowie,  reports  that  the  Apache  Indians  run  off 
six  horses  and  one  mule  from  that  post 

S^tember  8. — Captain  Joseph  P.  Hargraye, 
First  infiintry  California  volunteers,  reports  that 
he  left  Fort  Wingate  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August  on  an  expedition  against  the  Navajoes. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  saw  forty  In- 
dians on  the  Little  Colorado ;  charged  on  them, 
but  they  fled  before  the  troops  got  within  gun- 
shot of  them.  At  this  place  captured  five  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
the  mules  belonging  to  command  (number  un- 
known) were  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  A  party 
of  mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  failed 
to  overtake  them. 

S^tember  6. — ^M.  Stock,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  reports  that  a  party  of  Utahs  have 
killed  nine  Navajoes  and  captured  forty  children, 
and  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  killed  a  Nava- 
loe  warrior,  and  that  the  Governor  of  Jemez  had 
killed  one  Navajoe. 

Indian  loss,  eleven  killed,  forty  captured. 

September  6.--Ctk^tMin  J.  H.  Whitlock,  Fifth 
infantry  California  volunteers,  reports  that  he 
found  an  Indian  camp,  surprised  it  and  captured 
two  mules,  one  Sharp  s  carbine,  one  United  States 
blanket,  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  mescal ; 
burned  the  camp,  including  idl  that  pertained  to 
it  On  the  eighth  of  September,  found  Indians 
in  force,  <and  htd  a  spirited  fight  with  them  for 
fifteen  minutes.  One  man  and  the  guide  severe- 
ly woiiRded,  and  one  horse  killed. 


Indian  loss  unknown. 

Our  loss,  one  soldier  and  one  citizen  woundeUf 
and  one  horse  killed. 

September  8. — ^The  Indians  made  an  attack  on ' 
Puertecito  de  las  Salinas.     Three  Mexicans  who 
went  in  pursuit  of  them  were  killed. 

September  26. — Captain  Henry  A.  Grreene,  the 
indefatigable,  commanding  Fort  McRae,  learning 
that  a  band  of  Indians,  with  ten  head  of  stocl^ 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  Rio  de  los 
Alimosos,  and  that  Corporal  Argust  with  three 
men  had  gone  in  pursuit,  immediately  mounted 
eight  men  and  started  for  the  town  of  Alimosa ; 
arriving  at  this  point,  eighteen  mounted  Mexicans 
joined  his  party.  The  whole  party  then  travelled 
to  Cafiada  Palomas  crossing.  At  this  point  the 
stock  was  found,  having  b^  abandoned^  by  the 
Indians. 

Corporal  Argust,  and  privates  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Alonzo  C.  Mullen,  and  William  Lock- 
hart  are  highly  praised  by  Captain  Greene  for 
their  zeal  and  energy  on  this  occasion. 

September  27.— Lieutenant  P.  A.  J.  Russell, 
First  infantry  Califomia  volunteers,  with  four 
mounted  men  and  a  party  of  Pueblo  Indians, 
started  from  Yalles  Grande  on  the  trail  of  a  band 
of  Navi^oes  who  had  stolen  a  lot  of  stock  from 
the  Pueblos.  The  trail  was  followed  into  the 
town  of  Jemez,  where  the  party  recaptured  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  h^d  of  sheep  and  two 
horses. 

Killed  eight  Navajoes  and  took  twenty  wqnen 
and  children  prisoners. 

Septeikber  28. — ^Battasar  Montafio,  citizen,  re- 
ports the  result  of  a  campaign  against  the  Nava- 
joes as  follows : 

Two  Indians  killed,  five  wounded,  eleven  or 
twelve  animals  captured.  Two  horses  and  one 
mule  lost 

October  6. — Colonel  Carson  reports  that  on 
the  twenty-second  of  September  his  command 
pursued  a  party  of  Indians,  but  owing  to  the 
broken-down  condition  of  hid  animals,  they  only 
succeeded  in  capturing  one.  On  the  second  day 
of  October,  discovered  a  small  Indian  village^ 
which  had  just  been  abandoned ;  this  was  de- 
stroyed;  nineteen  animals  captured,  seven  of 
which  got  away.  Three  men  left  camp  to  hunt 
up  the  animals  which  had  escaped ;  they  did  not 
return  until  after  the  command  had  returned 
to  Fort  Canby;  they  state  that  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  Indians  when  within  five 
miles  of  the  post,  one  of  whom  they  killed.  One 
of  the  men  named  Artin  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  Indians  captured  his  mule.  On  the 
third  day  of  October,  Lieutenant  Postle  discov- 
ered an  Indian,  puisued  him  and  wounded  him  in 
three  places ;  the  Lieutenant  was  slightly  wound- 
ed by  the  Indian. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  one  wounded,  and  one 
captured,  twelve  animals  captured.  Our  loss^ 
one  officer  and  one  private  wounded,  and  one 
mule  lost 

October  5. — Ramon  Luna,  Agent  for  the  Pue* 
bio  Indians,  reports  that  the  Pueblos,  in  a  recent 
campaign  against  the  Navi^oes,  killed  twenty-two 
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of  them,  captured  flfty-one  prisoners,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  sheep,  and  fortj  mules ;  some 
of  the  mules  had  the  United  States  hrand. 

Oetob&r  6.-<>Major  Edward  6.  Willis,  First  in- 
fikntry<  California  volunteers,  left  Fort  Wingate 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  on  an  expedi- 
tion i^inst  the  Indians,  with  forty  men,  each  of 
company  H,  First  infantry  California  volunteers, 
and  company  F,  First  New-Mexico  volunteers. 
At  the  Cienega  Amarilla  the  command  captured 
one  horse  and  one  mule, ;  at  JacoVs  Well  found 
a  few  Indians,  and  captured  two  of  them.  At 
this  point  found  and  destroyed  several  fields  of 
pumpkins  and  water-melons.  The  command  then 
returned  to  Fort  Wingate.  Major  Willis  in  his 
report  says :  *^  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  command ;  no 
men  could  be  more  anxious  to  do  their  duty  or 
more  cheerfully  incur  the  hardships  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  after  a  march  of  twenty- five  or  thirty 
miles,  the  whole  command  would  cheerfully  vol- 
unteer and  march  the  whole  night  on  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  doing  any  service." 

Two  Indians,  one  horse,  and  one  mule  cap* 
tured. 

October  13. — ^Two  wagons  which  had  been 
sent  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Caaby  for  wood,  in 
charge  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  five 
men,  were  attacked  by  the  feidians ;  the  escort 
and  the  teamsters  ran  at  the  first  fire,  leaving  the 
wagons  and  teams  in  possession  of  the  Indians ; 
ten  pAules  were  lost,  two  mules  apd  the  wagons 
were  left  One  of  the  soldiers  in  his  huny  to 
escape,  lefb  his  musket  at  thft  wagons ;  the  Indians 
carried  it  off. 

OcUfher  15. — The  train  of  Miguel  Romero,  hay 
contractor,  was  attacked  by  Indians  while  on  its 
way  from  hay-camp  to  Fort  Canby;  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  the  escort  was 
wounded  and  one  teamster  severely  wounded. 
The  Indians  drove  off  five  mules  and  one  pony. 

October  16. — Lieutenant  Thomas  Henderson, 
First  cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers,  reports 
that  while  en  route  from  Fort  Stanton  to  Santa 
F4,  he  met  three  Indians  with  a  lot  of  mules  near 
the  Buffalo  Spring.  The  Indians,  on  being  dis- 
covered, abandoned  nineteen  mules  and  escaped. 

October  18. — Lieutenant  Dowlin,  First  cavalry 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  reports  that  a  party  un- 
der his  command  killed  two  Indians  near  the 
Li^unaNegra. 

October  21. — ^Lieutenant  Nicholas  Hodt,  First 
New-Mexico  volunteers,  with  forty  men,  left  Fort 
Canby,  October  twenty-first,  on  a  scout  against 
the  Indians.  On  the  twenty-second,  saw  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  succeeded*  in  escaping  to  the 
mountains ;  near  Cafiada  Colorado  the  command 
captured  one  woman. 

October  22. — ^Captain  Rafael  Chacon,  with  his 
company,  pursued  a  band  of  Indians  who  had 
run  off  stock  near  Fort  Wingate,  and  captured 
from  them  two  mules  and  two  horses. 

October  25. — Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Fitch,  on 
an  Indian  scout,  captured  two  horses  and  one 
mule. 

Oetfilber  81.—- lieuteoant  K  Latimer,  First  car* 


airy  California  volunteers,  left  Fort  Union,  with 
a  detachment  of  nine  men,  for  Fort  Sumner,  hav- 
ing in  charge  twenty -one  Indian  prisoners.  On 
the  night  of  November  fourth,  wnile  encamped 
at  the  mouth  of  Gallini  River,  sixteen  of  the  In- 
dians succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The^ 
were  pursued  but  not  recaptured. 

November  9. — ^A  party  of  Mexicans  passed 
through  Fort  Wingate  on  the  first  instant  in  pur- 
suit of  Indians ;  at  the  Sierra  Negra  the  party 
liad  a  fight  with  a  band  of  Navajoes ;  killed  five 
and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  About  two  leagues 
from  Sierra  the  party  had  another  fight  with  the 
Indians,  killed  two  and  took  two  prisoners ;  it 
the  Sierra  de  Chusca  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  and  captured  twenty-four  prisoners, 
twenty  horses  and  mules,  and  twenty-five  sheep 
and  goats. 

At  Carriso  Springs  the  party  came  upon  a 
band  of  Indians  numbering  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  with  several  thousand  head  of  - 
stock ;  the  captaii^  of  the  party  being  fearful  of 
losing  his  prisoners,  allowed  this  bimd  to  pass 
immolested. 

Indian  loss,  killed,  seven;  prisoners,  forty- 
two  ;  twenty  horses  and  mules,  and  twenty-five 
sheep  and  goats  captured. 

ITovemlfer  4.-^aptain  A.  L.  Anderson  reports 
that  while  in  camp  on  the  (lila  River  near  the 
Pinal  Mountains,^ the  Indians  crept  to  within 
range  of  his  picket-line  and  diachiiiged  sevenl 
volleys  of  arrows  at  the  animals,  sentinels,  and 
the  men  sleeinng  near.  Four  horses  were  so 
badly  wounded  that  it  became  necessary  to  kill 
them.  A  squad  of  men  was  left  concealed  in  the 
camp,  and  after  the  column  had  marched  they 
succeeded  in  killing  one  of  a  party  of  Indians 
who  approached  them. 

Indun  loss,  one  killed.  Our  loss,  four  horses 
killed. 

Jfovember  5. — ^Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  com- 
manding Fort  McRae,  reports  that  a  band  of  In- 
dians crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  Rio  Plu- 
mas, with  several  hundred  she^,  on  the  fourth 
of  November.  As  soon  as  the  information  was 
received  at  Fort  McRae,  Captain  Greene  mounted 
seven  men,  and  started  for  the  point  it  was  re- 
ported the  Indians  had  crossed.  Arriving  there, 
he  found  that  the  men  at  the  Vidette  Station  bad 
already  started  in  pursuit ;  Captain  Greene  took 
up  the  trail,  and  on  the  fifth  instant  overtook  the 
men  from  the«tation.  After  travelling  with  them 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  Captain  (ireene 
returned  to  Fort  McRae,  leaving  Sergeant  Rhodes 
and  Corporal  Argust  to  follow  the  ^il.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November  Seiigeant  Rhodes  return^ 
and  reported  that  he  overtook  the  Indians  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  milea  fi^m  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmi^  routed  them, 
and  recovered  one  hundred  and  seventy  sheep. 
Private  Atkinson  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  io 
this  affair.  The  Sergeant  and  the  men  who  were 
with  him  are  highly  commended  by  CH>tain 
Greene.  • 

Indian  loss,  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 

Captain  Greene  statts  that  tho  Indians  could 
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not  have  crossed  the  river  with  the  sheep  within 
two  miles  of  Lieutenant  Whittemore's  camp,  had 
that  officer  used  proper  vigilance. 

Our  loss,  one  private  wounded. 

J^avemher  5. — Lieutenant  Nicholas  Hodt,  first 
cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers,  left  Fort  Ganby 
October  twenty-seventh,  on  a  scout  after  Indians. 

Result  of  this  scout,  four  Qovemment  mules 
worn  out  and  shot 

Natember — , — ^E.  Montoya,  Brigadier-General 
New-Mexico  militia,  reports  that  Captain  Tafolla, 
overtook  a  party  of  Indians  near  Uie  Sierra  del 
Datil,  and  took  from  them  twenty-six  head  of 
cattle,  four  burros,  and  three  horses. 

j^ovember — . — E.  Montoya  reports  that  his 
party  attacked  a  band  of  Indiaos  at  the  *^  Three 
Brothers,"  and  recovered  forty-two  head  of  cat- 
tle.    No  Indians  killed. 

ITovemher  15. — Colonel  Carson  with  his  com- 
mand left  Fort  Canby  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Oribi  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the 
Navajo  Indiana  inhabiting  that  region.  On  the 
sixteenth,  a  detachment  under  Sergeant  Andres 
Herrera  overtook  a  small  party  of  Indians,  two 
of  whom  were  killed  and  two  wounded;  fifty 
fiheep  and  one  horse  were  captured.  Colonel 
Carson  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  zeal  and  en- 
ergy displayed  by  Sergeant  Herrera. 

On  the  twenty-fiffcn,  the  command  captured 
one  boy  and  seven  horses,  and  destroyed  an 
encampment;  on  the  same  day  captured  one 
woman  and  one  child,  and  about  five  hundred 
head  of  sheep  and  goats,  seventy  horses,  and 
destroyed  an  Indian  village.  On  the  third  of 
December,  surprised  an  Indian  encampment,  cap- 
turing one  horse  and  four  oxen.  The  Indians 
escaped. 

Indian  loss,  two  killed,  two  wounded,- three 
captured ;  five  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  and  goats, 
nine  horsey,  and  four  oxen  captured. 

November  27. — Roman  A.  Baca  reports  that  he 
left  Cebolleta  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  mounted  Mexicans,  and  travelled  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  for  six  days.  'When 
about  fifty  miles  from  Chusca,  on  the  sixth  day 
out,  the  party  encountered  about  two  hundred 
Indians  —  killed  six,  and  took  three  prisoners, 
who  are  now  in  the  custody  of  Lieutenant  Ste- 
vens; the  party  also  captured  three  Indian  po- 
nies. 

ybtemher  30. — ^L.  M.  Baca,  Judge  of  Probate, 
reports  that  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November,  three  miles  from  La  Joya,  the  peo- 
ple at  that  place  captured  from  sixty-one  Nava- 
Joes  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  head  of 
sheep. 

Jyavemher  80. — Lieutenant  J.  Laughlin,  while 
en  route  from  Fort  Wingate  to  Los  Pinos,  on  the 
night  of  the  thirtieth  of  November,  surprised  a 
party  of  six  or  seven  Indians  at  the  Rio  Puerco ; 
the  Indians  fled,  leaving  seventy  head  of  cattle, 
.  which  were  taken  to  Los  Pinos  and  turned  over 
to  the  owner. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  ten  head  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  command  at  Valles  Grande  were 
driven  off  by  the  Indians. 


On  the  nbth  day  of  November,  Jos^  Ignacio 
Valencia,  in  charge  of  a  herd  of  sheep,  had  a 
fight  with  the  Indians  at  Cafioncitas  of  the  Con- 
chas.    One  Indian  was  killed. 

December  1. — Captain  Henry  A.  Greene,  first 
infantry  California  volunteers,  receiving  informa- 
tion  that  a  band  of  Indians  had  crossed  the  Jor- 
nada with  two  hundred  sheep,  took  seven  men  of 
his  company  and  sta];ted  on  their  trail.  The 
party  overtook  the  sheep  on  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Caballo,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.     The  sheep  were  taken  to  Fort  McRae. 

Deeernber  16. — Major  Henry  D.  Wallen,  United 
States  Seventh  infantry,  coinmanding  Fort  Sum- 
ner, reports  that  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
instant,  Mr.  Labadi  and  Rev.  Mr.  Failon  reported 
to  him  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  with  an 
immense  herd  of  sheep  were  at  the  Carretas. 
The  oflioers  and  men  of  company  D,  Fifth,  and 
company  G,  Seventh  infantry,  were  awakened, 
and  prepared  to  take  the  field  with  two  days' 
rations.  A  lieutenant,  with  eight  mounted  men 
of  company  B,  Second  cavalry  California  volun- 
teers, was  also  got  in  readiness ;  Mr.  Labadi,  Mr. 
Failon,  and  thirty  Apache  Indians  also  started  in 
pursuit  The  party  left  the  post  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock  A.M.,  for  the  Carretas.  The 
mounted  men  and  Indian  Agent,  with  the 
Indians,  outstripped  the  party  on  foot,  and* took 
up  the  Navajo  trail  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pe- 
cos River.  At  thirty-five  miles  north-west  firom 
Fort  Sumner  they  overtoolc  the  Navajoes,  in  num- 
ber about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  ten  mounted, 
and  twenty  armed  with  rifles.  A  severe  contest 
ensued,  in  which  the  Navajoes  lost  twelve  killed 
and  left  on  the  field,  and  a  number  killed  and 
wounded  who  were  carried  off;  one  prisoner 
taken,  all  the  sh^p  recovered,  amounting  to  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  thirteen 
burros,  four  rifles,  one  horse,  their  provisions, 
blankets,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  mocca- 
sins, and  nearly  all  the  effects  taken  fi*om  Mr.  La- 
badi* s  train. 

Major  Wallen  calls  the  attention  of  the  General 
commanding  to  the  gallant  conduct,  of  Mr.  La- 
badi, privates  Loser  and  Osier  of  company  B, 
Second  cavalry  California  volunteers ;  Ojo  Blanco 
and  Cadetta,  the  chiefs  of  the  Apaches ;  Alazan, 
an  Apache,  who  was  badly  wounded,  and  the 
Apaches  generally,  who  rendered  signal  service. 

Lieutenant  Newbold,  with  three  men,  pursued 
the  flying  l^av^joes  three  miles  beyond  the  scene 
of  action,  but  owing  tq  the  exhausted  condition 
of  his  animals,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  further 
pursuit 

The  Navigoes,  just  before  reaching  the  Peoos, 
were  alanned  by. some  pistol-shots  discharged 
from  a  wagon-train,  and  abandoned  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty  sheep,  which  were 
secured  by  the  Mexicans  attached  to  the  train. 
Lieutenant  McDermott,  with  ten  mounted  men 
and  six  Apaches,  were  sent  to  collect  th^  herd 
and  bring  it  to  the. post;  before  reaching  the 
camp,  Alazan,  the  Apache  named  above,  died. 

December  16. — Thirty-five  Navajo  Indians  were 
sent  to  Fort  Sumner  this  day;' this  party  gave 
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themselves  up  at  Fort  Wingate  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

December  20. — First  Lieutenant  D.  Montoya, 
First  cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteer!*,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  Colonel  Car- 
son, left  Fort  Canby  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of 
Navajo  Indians.  On  the  second  day  out,  marched 
through  a  hea^y  snow-storm.  On  the  third  day 
came  upon  an  Indian  encampment,  attacked  it^ 
and  succeeded  in  killing  one  Indian  and  capturing 
thirteen  women  and  children,  besides  a  lot  of  Na- 
vajo blankets,  moccasins,  etc. 

Near  the  Pueblo  Colorado  the  command  pur- 
sued two  Indians,  (man  and  woman,)  and  wounded 
the  Indian  and  captured  the  woman. 

Lieutenant  Montoya  recommends  to  the  notice 
of  the  Colonel  commanding  the  good  conduct 
and  soldierly  bearing  of  First  Lieutenant  C.  M. 
Hubbell,  and  First  Sergeant  Antonio  Mora,  of 
company  C,  First  cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers, 
who  were  severely  wounded  in  the  last  affair. 
Corporal  Marcos,  of  company  C«  was  particularly 
conspicuous  on  this  scout ;  he  was  also  wounded. 
Sergeant  Jos6  Ortiz  was  also  very  active  in  pur- 
suing and  engaging  the  Indians. 

December  7. — Lieutenant  Benjamin  F.  Stevens 
reports  Uiat  he  saw  three  Mexicans  near  Cebol- 
ieta  having  three  Indian  captives  ih  thwr  posses- 
sion ;«the  whole  party  were  taken  prisoners  by 
him.  The  Mexicans  soon  ader  made  their  es- 
cape.   The  captives  were  sent  to  Fort  Sumner. 

December  22. — Captain  John  Thompson,  Fbrst 
cavalry  New-Mexico  volunteers,  left  Fort  Canby 
with  one  hundred  men  on  a  scout  after  Indians. 
On  the  twenty-sixth,  at  Mesa  la  Baca,  sent  out 
Sergeant  Romero  with  thirty  men,  who  came 
upon  a  party  of  Indians,  killed  one,  and  tatptured 
Iwelve.  On  the  same  day  a  party  under  Ser- 
geant Dorsette  discovered  two  Indians,  wounded 
one,  and  captured  the  other. 

Indian  loss,  one  killed,  thirteen  captives,  and 
oi)e  wounded. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  the  Navajoes  ran 
off  some  cows  fh>m  the  Pueblo  Santa  Ana ;  the 
Indians  of  the  Pueblo  went  in  pursuit^  recovered 
their  stock,  and  killed  two  Navajoes. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  Jos6  Ma.  Martin, 
with  a  party  of  Mexicans,  went  in  pursuit  of 
Navajoes  who  had  been  stealing  stock ;  the  stock 
was  recovered,  and  two  Indians  killed. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Deeember,  the  people 
of  San  Miguel  and  Pueblo  overtook  and  surprised 
a  party  of  Indians,  and  recovered  a  lot  of  cattle, 
and  took  the  arms  of  the  Indians. 

The  zeal  and  energy  shown  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  have 
encountered  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  exposure, 
in  their  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  within  this  De- 
partment during  the  past  year,  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  admiration.  Not  less  is  this  due  to 
tiiose  parties  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
overtake  the  Indians  than  to  those  who  came  up 
with  them.  All  toiled  and  suffered  alike.  The 
gallantry  which  every  one  has  shown,  when 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  dose  with  the  en- 


emy, proves  that  that  virtu^  among  the  troops  in 
New  Mexico  is  common  to  all. 

The  alacrity  with  which  citizens  of  New-Mcz* 
ico  have  taken  the  field  to  pursue  and  encounter 
the  Indians  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  JIany  of 
them  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  courtge, 
and  all  have  shown  a  settled  determination  to 
assist  the  military  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the  coon* 
trjr  of  the  fierce  and  brutal  robbers  and  murder- 
ers who  for  nearly  two  centuries  have  brouglit 
poverty  to  its  inhabitants,  and  mourning  and  des- 
olation to  nearly  every  hearth  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Department  Commander  congratulates  the 
troops  and  the  people  on  the  auspicious  opening 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
For  one  hundr^  and  e^hty  years  the  Navajo 
Indians  hai^e  ravaged  New-Mexico ;  but  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four  will  witness  the  end  of  hostilities 
with  that  tribe.  Then  Nf  w-Mexico  will  take  i 
stride  toward  that  great  prosperity  which  has 
lain  within  her  grasp,  but  wmch,  hitherto,  she 
has  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy.* 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Carieton: 

BXff.    C.    CUTLKB, 


Doc.  101. 

THE  IMPRESSMENT  OF  QUAKERS  BT  TH£ 
REBEL  AUTHORITIES. 

MXKOBIAL. 

The  following  memorial  was  laid  before  the 
State  Convention  of  North-Carolina  by  the  year- 
ly meeting  of  Friends,  on  the  subject  of  bttring 
arms: 

At  a  stated  meeting  for  sufferings,  representing 
North-Carolina  yearly  meetings  of  Friends,  held 
at  Deep  River,  on  the  fourteenth  of  fourth  month, 
1862,  the  subject  of  our  present  sufferings,  on 
account  of  our  conscientious  scruples  against 
bearing  arms,  claiming  the  considerate  delibera- 
tion of  the  meeting,  and  believing  it  right  to  em- 
brace our  privilege  to  petition  those  in  authority, 
we  therefore  adopt  the  following : 

To  the  Contention  of  North- Carolina,  in  Con- 
vention Auembled: 

Tour  petitioners  respectfully  show  that  it  is 
one  of  our  fundamental  religious  principles  to 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  all  wars  and 
fightings,  and  that  in  consequence  we  cannot  aid 
in  carrying  on  any  carnal  war. 

This  is  no  new  principle  of  our  Sodety,  but 
one  which  was  adopted  at  its  rise,  as  the  doctrine 
taught  by  our  Saviour  and  followed  by  his  disci- 
ples for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  has 
ever  been  and  is  now  held  as  one  of  our  funda- 
mental and  vital  principles,  and  one  that  we  can- 
notyield  or  compromise  in  any  d^ree  whatever. 
We  would  further  show  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  our  members  in  the  confederate  States  is 
less  than  ten  thousand,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  number  probably  exceeds  two  hundred  thou- 

•  8m  R«oapltolatioii,  page  709. 
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sand,  who  bear  the  same  testimony  against  all 
wars  and  fightings ;  and  thac  in  eyery  nation  and 
dime  where  our  Society  exists,  it  is  at  this  day, 
as  heretofore,  maintaining  this  precious  principle 
of  peace,  and  that  we  everywhere  in  this  respect 
speak  the  same  language  and  mind  ihe  same 
thing. 

We  may  further  show  that,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  until  the  present 
time,  Friends  of  North-Carolina  have  not  been 
called  on  to  aid  in  the  battle-field  or  military 
camp ;  but  now  our  peaceful  principles  are  in  a 
measure  disregarded,  and  many  of  our  members 
are  drafted  to  take  part  in  the  conflicting  armies^ 
white  we  understand  our  Irethren  in  the  United 
States  are  not. 

We  have  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  soul's  salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  therefore,  in  obedience  to  his 
express  command,  we  cannot  fight  or  aid  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  any  carnal  wars.  But  your 
petitioners  would  represent  to  you  that  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  our  moral  and  religious  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  and 
to  the  laws  and  powers  that  be,  or  suffer  patiently 
their  penalties. 

We  love  our  homes  and  our  country  much;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  love  our  religious  principles 
more ;  therefore,  your  petitioners  would  most  re- 
spectfully ask  that  you  grant  us  the  enjoyment 
of  this  important  religious  principle. 

We  own  no  God  but  the  God  of  love,  peace, 
mercy,  and  judgment,  whose  blessings  we  invoke, 
and  whose  wisdom  we  implore  to  be  with  you  in 
your  legislative  deliberations. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing. Nathan  F.  Spencer, 

Clerk. 


Doa  102. 
REBEL   GUERRILLAS. 

T.  B.  MURRAT'S  PROCLAMATION. 

Atlahta,  Oa.,  Jane  88, 1868. 

F^LLOW-CmzENS :  At  the  reorganization  of  our 
forces,  under  the  conscript  act,  I  declined  any 
position  in  my  regiment,  believing  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  endeavor  to  do  something  to  relieve  my 
own  people  from  the  depredations  Of  lawless  bands 
of  an  unprincipled  foe.  I  am  now  empowered  to 
raise  a  legion  for  special  service  in  North-Georgia, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  East  and  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. 

This  corps  will  be  armed  with  improved  arms, 
and  they  will  be  entitled  to  bounty,  pay,  rations, 
and  quarters,  as  other  troops ;  they  will  all,  fur- 
thermore, be  entitled  to  the  cash  value  of  all  prop- 
erty captured  from  the  enemy.  There  was  never 
a  more  fruitful  field  presented  for  the  operations 
of  this  character  than  Tennessee. 

The  undersigned,  from  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  the  country,  coupled 
with  his  experience  in  mountain  warfare  in  the 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  flatters  himself 
that  he  can  lead  corps  of /Oils  sort  successfully. 


He  therefore  appeals  to  the  people  of  East  and 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  North-Georgia  for  their 
aid  and  cooperation  in  his  qndertaking.  And 
more  especially  does  he  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
ents of  his  old  regiment  His  appeals  to  them 
have  always  met  a  hearty  response.  He  trusts 
that  they  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  appeal 
to  them  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  their  homes, 
property,  and  liberties — nay,moref  the  purity  of' 
their  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  and  sisters. 

I  also  desire  to  organize  one  company  of  the 
most  intrepid  men  in  the  country,  who  will  be 
required  to  mount  themselves  on  superior  horses. 
They  will  be  armed  with  the  most  approved  long* 
range  guns,  and  will  always  be  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  myself!  This  company  is  de- 
signed for  the  most  perilous  scouting  service. 

Communications  will  receive  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Ringgold,  Geoi^gia,  or  tyhatta- 
nooga  and  Sweet  Water,  Tennessee. 

T.   B.   MUBBAT. 


Doc.  108. 
•AFFAIR  AT  HARPER'S  FERRY, -VA. 

'DESTRUCTION    OF     THE     ARSENAL. 

LIEUTENANT  JONES'S   ACCOUNT. 

Caklbli  Babiucks,  Pa.,  April  88, 186t. 

The  official  report  I  sent  you  did  not  go  into 
the  details  of  the  afikir  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
as  they  may  be  interesting  to  you,  I  will  now 
mention  the  circumstances  in  the  order  in  which 
thev  occurred. 

Afler  the  arrival  of  the  morning  train  of  Thurs- 
day, the  people  at  the  Ferry  were  thrown  into 
the  wildest  state  of  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
persons  from  Richmond,  who  announced  that  the 
Governor's  proclamation  had  been  issued  declar- 
ing the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  it  would 
be  published  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Subse- 
quent events  showed  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
announcement  of  these  individuals,  and  the  ex- 
citement gradually  subsided  during  the  day  un- 
til about  sundown,  when  things  wore  a  quiet  as- 
pect— the  quiet  that  precedes  the  storm. 

In  the  morning,  however,  about  nine,  or  short- 
ly ^fter,  I  received  a  despatch  from  General  Scott^ 
saying  that  the  evening  before,  three  trains  df 
troops  had  passed  over  the  road  from  Gordons- 
ville  to  Manassas  Junction  and  up  the  latter  road, 
and  that  it  was  supposed  they  were  destined  for 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  telling  me  to  be  on  my 
guard.  In  conjunction  with  Captain  Kingsbury 
of  the  army,  who  arrived  the  previous  evening 
to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  armory  until  one 
should  be  appointed,  I  called  on  the  workmen 
of  the  armory,  to  form  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  the  place.  Many  expressed  a  readiness  to  do 
so,  but  few,  however,  enrolled  themselves,  and 
I  soon  found  I  would  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  myself  and  command.  Finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  I  requested  Captain  Kingsbury  to  have 
the  powder  brought  down  into  the  armory  yard 
from  the  magazine,  and  the  bridges  over  the 
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canal  leading  into  the  armory  destroyed;  the 
latter  was  done  hy  men. 

Hardly  had  these  precautionary  steps  heen 
taken,  when  I  received  confirmatory  intelligence 
of  General  Scott's  despatch  of  the  morning,  and 
telegraphed  him  of  it,  and  that  I  would  be  cer- 
tainly attacked  that  night 

Just  after  sending  this  despatch,  I  was  inform- 
ed that  troo^  were  collecting  at  a  place  called 
Halltown,  three  miles  trom  tke  Ferry,  on  the 
road  to*Charlestown.  Thinking  this  doubtful,  I 
sent  out  a  courier  to  reconnoitre,  who  returned 
shortly  with  a  report  that  the  information  was 
correct  Without  further  delay,  I  formed  my 
company,  and  detailed  twelve  men  as  a  guard  for 
the  arsenal,  and  directed  six  of  them  to  go  for 
their  bed-sacks,  into  each  of  which  I  put  a  keg 
of  twenty-fire  pounds  of  powder.  I  then  di- 
rected '^hem  to  proceed  to  the  two  arsenal  build- 
ings, containing  about  fifteen  thousand  arms,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  my  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  firing  the  buildings  simultaneously  in 
half  a  dozen  places  or  more.  It  was  now  near 
sundown  and  I  quietlv  awaited  coming  events. 
Captain  Kingsbury  having  quietly  prepared  things 
for  firing  the  carpenter^s  shop,  which  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  and  connected  series  of  shops 
in  the  armory  proper.  Advanced  guards  of  citi- 
zens were  thrown  out  in  the  direction  of  Charles- 
town,  on  both  the  railroad  and  turnpike,  and 
about  ten  o'clock,  the  guard  on  the  latter  re- 
ported the  troops  that  were  at  Hall  town  at  sun- 
down were  advancing,  with  their  numbers  in- 
creased to  three  hundred.  A  few  minutes  after 
this  I  received  Airther  positive  and  reliable  intel- 
ligence that  in  two  hours  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred or  three  thousand  troops  from  Winches- 
ter would  arrive  by  the  railroad.  I  then  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  Captain  Kings- 
bury, and  said  the  time  had  arrived,  to  apply  ibe 
torch,  and  he  agreeing  with  me,  I  gave  the  or- 
der, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  arsenal  buildings 
and  the  carpenter's  shop  were  in  a  blaze,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  fired  by  the  captain.  Knowing 
it  would  never  do  to  remain  until  the  troops  ar- 
rived, in  accordance  with  my  predetermined  plan, 
I  withdrew  my  men,  and  after  the  most  arduous 
march  I  ever  made,  over  mountains,  through 
streams  and  mud,  I  reached  Ilagerstown  just  ten 
minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  morning  train. 

Knowing  it  would  not  do  to  tarry  there  until 
the  afternoon  train,  I  hired  omnibuses  and 
drove  to  Chambersburgh,  and  thence  by  cars  to 
this  place.  The  arsenal  buildings  I  have  since 
learned  were  completely  destroyed  with  their 
contents,  but  the  fire  in  the  work-shops  was  ar- 
rested. 

Some  of  the  papers  say,  I  did  this  under  the 
directions  of  the  Department ;  this  id  a  mistake, 
I  had  no  orders  whatsoever ;  it  was  done  on  my 
own  responsibility  alone.  Three  of  my  men 
who  were  missing  came  up  yesterday,  and  say 
they  swore  vengeance  against  me,  and  that  if 
they  had  caught  me,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  shot  me,  and  probably  all  my  command 
would  have  been  murdered.  B.  Josts, 


Doc.  104. 
HALLECK'S  GENERAL  ORDER  NO.  8. 

BBADQCAvms  Durxtminr  or  Mcwono,  1 
9t.  liOint,  November  9D,  ISSl.        \ 

GENERA.L  Orders  No.  8. 

1.  It  has  been  represented  that  important  in 
formation  respecting  the  numbers  and  condition 
of  our  forces  is  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  means 
of  fugitive  slaves  who  are  admitted  within  our 
lines.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  directed 
that  no  such  persons  be  hereaftcar  permitted  to 
enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on 
the  march,  and  that  any  now  within  such  lines 
be  immediately  excluded  therefrom. 

2.  The  General  Commanding  wishes  to  im 
press  upon  all  ofilcers  in  command  of  posts  and 
troops  in  the  field  the  importance  of  preventing 
unauthorized  persons  of  every  description  fit>m 
entering  and  leaving  our  lines,  and  of  observing 
the  greatest  precaution  in  the  employment  of 
agents  and  clerks  in  confidential  position.<i. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Hallecc. 

WiLLIAH   McMlCBABL,- 
Amistant  A^jataat-OeiicnL 

The  f:>llowing  is  a  letter  to  General  Asboth,  in 
which  the  latter  is  instructed  in  regard  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  Order  No.  3 : 

HBADQVAimBB  DlPAKTMBCT  09  McaMClt,  ) 

St.  Iioom,  Deoember  26, 1S61.         ) 

General  Aeboth,  Rolla^  Mo. : 

General  :  It  would  seem,  fi-om  the  report  of 
Major  Waring  to  you,  (referred  to  these  head- 
quarters,) that  he  had,  in  compliance  with  your 
instructions,  delivered  to  a  Captain  Holland,  i 
fugitive  in  his  camp,  claimed  by  Captain  H.  as 
the  property  of  his  father-in-law. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  General  Or- 
ders No.  8.  The  object  of  those  orders  is  to  pre- 
vent any  person  in  the  army  from  acting  in  tb« 
capacity  of  negro-catcher  or  negro-stealer.  The 
relation  between  the  slave  and  his  master  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  military  officers, 
except  in  the  single  case  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress. This  matter  in  all  other  cases  ^ust  be 
decided  bv  the  civil  authorities.  One  object  in 
keeping  fugitive  slaves  out  of  our  camps  is  to 
keep  clear  of  all  such  questions.  Masters  or 
pretended  masters  must  establish  the  rights  of 
property  to  the  negroes  as  best  they  may,  with- 
out our  assistance  or  interference,  except  where 
the  law  authorizes  such  interference. 

Order  No.  8  does  not  apply  to  the  authorized 
private  servants  of  officers,  nor  to  negroes  em- 
ployed by  proper  authority  in  camps;  it  applit-? 
only  to  ** fugitive  slaves."  The  prohibition  Xc 
admit  them  within  onr  linas  does  not  prevent  the 
exercise  of  all  proper  offices  of  humanity  in  giv 
ing  them  food  and  clothing  outside,  where  sue? 
ofBces  are  necessary  to  prevent  suffering. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Hallscc, 
lU|oi-Ofn«nL 
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Doc.  106. 

THE  INVASION  OP  MARYLAND  IN  SEP- 

TEMBER  1862. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

LsB^s  Rkidqvabtbm, 
AbMT  or  NOKTOBBM  Ttjtoniu 
NiAE  FuDtucuBUMH,  September 

To  the  People  of  Maryland  : 

It  18  right  that  you  should  know  the  purpose 
that  has  brought  the  army  under  my  command 
within  the  limits  of  your  State,  so  far  as  that  pur- 
pose concerns  yourselves. 

Xhe  people  of  the  confederate  States  have  long 
watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  wrongs 
and  outrages  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  commonwealth,  allied  to  the  States 
of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,- political,  and 
oommercial  ties,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  provinoeu 

Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Constitu- 
tion, biit  in  violation  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
visions, your  citizens  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  upon  no  charge,  and  contrary  to  all 
the  forms  of  law. 

A  faithful  and  manly  protest  against  this  out- 
rage, made  by  a  venerable  and  iUustrious  Mary- 
landed,  to  whom  in  better  days  no  citizen,  ap- 
pealed for  right  in  vain,  was  treated  with  scorn 
and  contempt 

The  government  of  your  chief  city  has  been 
usurped  by  armed  strangers — your  L^islature 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawful  arrest  of  its 
members  —  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech 
has  been  suppressed — ^words  have, been  declared 
offences  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Federal 
Executive — and  citizens  ordered  to  be  tried  by 
military  commissions  for  what  they  may  dare  to 
speak. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess 
a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  such  a  government, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  long  wished  to  aid 
you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to  enable 
you  again  to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  free- 
men, and  restore  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  your  state. 

In  obedience  to  this  wish  our  army  has  come 
among  you,  and  is  prepared  to  assist  you  with 
the  power  of  its  arms  in  regaining  the  rights  of 
which  you  have  been  so  unjustly  despoiled. 

This,  citizens  of  Maryland,  is  our  mission,  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned.  No  restraint  upon 
your  free  will  is  intended  —  no  intimidation  will 
be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  this  army  at 
least 

Marylanders  shall  once  more  enjoy  their  an- 
cient freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  We  know 
no  enemies  among  you,  and  will  protect  all  of  you 
in  every  opinion. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny,  ,freely, 
and  without  constraint  This  army  will  respect 
your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  while  the 
Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to 
your  natural  position  among  them,  they  wUl  only 
welcome  you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free 
will.  B.  £.  Leb, 

General  Commanding. 


PBOCLAMATION  OF  BRADLBT  T.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  at  Frederick,  on  the  day  he 
took  possession  of  that  place : 

To  the  People  of  Maryland  : 

After  sixteen  months  of  oppression  more  gall- 
ing than  the  Austrian  tyranny,  the  victorious 
army  of  the  South  brings  freedom  to  your  doors. 
Its  standard  now  waves  from  the  Potomac  to 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  The  men  of  Mary- 
land, who  durins  the  last  long  months  have  been 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  this  terrible  despotism, 
now  have  the  opportunity  for  working  out  their 
own  redemption,  for  which  they  have  so  long- 
waited  and  suffered  and  hoped. 

The  government  of  the  confederate  States  is 

Sledged,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  Congress, 
y  the  distinct  declaration  ^  its  President,  the 
soldier  and  statesman  Davis,  never  to  cease  this 
war  until  Maryland  has  the  opportunity  to  decide 
for  herself  her  own  fate,  untrammelled  and  free 
from  Federal  bayonets. 

The  people  of  the  South,  with  unanimity  un- 
paralleled, have  given  their  hearts  to  our  native 
State,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  sons 
have  sworn,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  you 
shall  be  free. 

You  must  now  do  your  part  We  have  the 
arms  here  for  you.  I  am  authorized  immediate- 
ly to  muster  in,  for  the  war,  companies  and  regi- 
ments. The  companies  of  one  hundred  men 
each.  The  regiments  of  ten  companies.  Gome 
all  who  wish  to  strike  for  their  liberties  and 
homes.  Let  each  man  provide  himself  with  a 
stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  good  blanket,  and  a  tin 
cup — Jackson's  men  have  no  baggage. 

Officers  are  in  Frederick  to  reocive  recruits, 
and  all  companies  formed  will  be  armed  as  soon 
as  mustered  in.     RUe  at  once  ! 

•  • 

Remember  the  cells  of  Fort  McHenry!  Re- 
member the  dungeons  of  Fort  Lafayette  and 
Fort  Warren;  the  insults  to  your  wives  and 
daughters ;  the  arrests ;  the  midnight  searches 
of  your  houses ! 

Remember  these,  your  wrongs,  and  rise  at 
once  in  arms,  and  strike  for  liberty  and  right 

Bradley  T.  Johnson, 

September  8, 1861.  Coloael  a  S.  A. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GOVERNOR  BRADFORD. 

Statk  op  Maxtlasd,  EXBCnrrm  DKPAftTMKHT, ) 
AKHArous,  September  8, 186S.  \ 

To  the  People  of  Baltimore : 

Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  me^ 
upon  authority  which  seems  unquestionable, 
that  a  portion  of  the  rebel  army  of  the  South,  ^ 
now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  has  crossed  our 
border,  aftd  is  encamped  upon  our  territory, 
menacing  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  with  a  hostile  attack,  and 
it  is  expedient  that,  besides  all  the  powers 
with  which  the  Government  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  daring  invasion,  our  own  citizens 
should,  without  delay,  organize  throughout  the 
State  such  a  militia  force  as  may  effectually 
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assist  in  defending  our   homes   and   firesides 
against  the  assault  of  the  invader. 

I,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  constitution  and  laivs  of  the  State, 
hereby  call  upon  her  citizens  to  enroll  them- 
selves at  once,  in  volunteer  military  organiza- 
tions, that  no  possible  power  at  command  may 
be  overlooked  in  preparing  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency. In  the  city  of  Baltimore  I  would  especial- 
ly call  upon  our  citizens  to  organize  at  once  and 
complete  the  formation  of  the  First  light  divi- 
sion pf  Maryland  volunteer  militia,  in  which 
several  companies  have  been  already  filled,  and 
their  oflBcers  commissioned. 

As  a  mistaken  impression  seems  to  exist,  to 
some  extent,  of  a  purpose  to  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  services  of  this  division,  or  some  por- 
tion of  it,  as  United  States  volunteers,  for  nine 
months,  and  this  impression  may  tend  to  retard 
the  formation  of  the  division,  I  would  take  this 
occasion  to  reiterate  the  assurance  already  given 
to  many  who  have  consulted  me  on  the  subject, 
that  no  one  by  becoming  a  member  of  any 
company  in  that  division  places  himself  thereby 
in  the  power  of  the  officers  or  the  organization 
to  transfer  his  services,  without  his  consent,  to 
the  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States.  Whilst 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  any  regiment  or 
brigade  connected  with  the  division  to  make 
Bu<^i  tender  of  their  services  to  the  Government, 
QO  member  of  any  such  regiment  can  be  con- 
strained to  such  a  course  by  the  majority  of  the 
command,  nor  without  his  individual  consent 

With  this  understanding  of  the  character  of 
this  military  organization,  I  hope  to  see  the 
ranks  of  the  First  light  division  immediately 
filled,  prepared,  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  State  or  city,  to  respond  effectually  in  mun- 
taining  their  peace  and  ministering  to  their  de- 
fence. At  the  same  tame  any  portion  of  it  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  will 
nave  the  opportunity,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  of  uniting  their  exertions  with  the 
other  volunteers  from  Maryland  in  the  service 
•of  the  United  States. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  several  counties  I  would 
appeal,  and  especially  commend  to  them  the  form- 
ation of  voluntary  cavalry  companies  as  bet- 
ter adapted  than  any  other  to  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

I  have  provided  and  am  ready  at  once  to  dis- 
tribute cavalry  arms  and  accoutrements  suffi- 
cient for  all  that  will  probably  be  organized  *  and 
whilst  every  effort  will  be  made  to  arm  and 
equip  also  all  the  infantry  volunteers  that  may 
oner,  let  our  loyal  citizens  not  wait  for  the  distri- 
bution of  arms,  but  organize  everywhere  with- 
out delay,  and  assist  in  driving  from  the  State 
the  invading  host  that  now  occupies  its  soil, 
armed  with  any  weapon  which  opportunity  may 
furnish. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  this  eighth  day  of  September,  1862. 
By  the  Governor,  A.  H.  Bradford. 

WZLUAM  B.  HlLI«, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE   COHUITTEB  OF  BAFETr. 

To  the  Cititens  of  Lanecuter  County^  PtmuyU 
vania: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  safety,  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens  of  Liancaster,  in  general 
town  meeting  assembled,  on  the  seventh 
instant,  in  view  of  the  orisis  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  beg  leave  to  call  your 
earnest  attention  to  what  is  now  considered 
the  serious  duty  of  all  their  feUow-dtixen& 
Heretofore,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
rebellion  against  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Government,  the  war  has,  with  few  ejbcep- 
tions,  been  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  the 
rebellious  States,  in  many  of  which  desolation 
and  ruin  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  The  intelligence  received  yester> 
day  assures  us  that  the  rebels,  grown  bolder  and 
more  insolent  by  recent  success,  are  determined  to 
invade  the*Border  States  and  carry  into  them  the 
destruction  to  which  their  own  have  been  subject- 
ed. The  soil  of  Maryland  has  been  invaded,  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  Frederick  County  are  now  cov- 
ered by  a  hostile  force,  eating  the  substance  of 
her  loyal  population.  How  soon  they  may  carry 
their  rebellious  hordes  into  Pennsylvania  can- 
not now  be  predicted ;  but  we  assure  you  that 
the  danger  is  imminent,  and  that  it  behooves 
us  to  rouse  ourselves,  and  that  without  m  mo- 
ment's delay,  to  meet  the  thrisatening  danger. 
Although  this  county  has  sent  forth  many  of- 
her  sons,  who  have  nobly  fought  and  bled  in 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our 
sacred  Union,,  and  although  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  county  have  promptly  responded 
to  the  request  of  our  citizens  in  afTordin^f  pecu- 
niary aid  in  the  formation  of  companies  and  reg- 
iments, much  more  is  required  to  be  done  to 
secure  ourselves  against  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy.  f 

'  We  strongly  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  -or- 
ganize committees  of  safety  in  every  township 
and  borough  in  the  county;  to  make  out  lists 
of  every  able-bodied  citizen  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  to  organize  them  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1858,  and  to  drill  them  daily  ;  to  put 
in  order  and  have  ready  for  immediate  service 
every  rifle  and  shot-gun  in  your  respective  neigh- 
borhood ;  to  provide  yourselves  with  the  neces- 
sary  ammunition ;  to  form  squads  of  cavalry  in 
every  district,  and  to  practise  the  prescribed  evo- 
lutions, so  that,  by  combining  them,  a  formi- 
dable cavalry  corps  can  at  once  be  organized ;  to 
arrest  every  man  who  utters  a  traitorous  senti- 
ment against  the  Government,  and  to  watch 
every  suspicious  character  whom  you  may  find 
prowling  in  your  vicinity. 

We  have  bold,  powerful,  treacherous,  and  ut- 
terly unscrupulous  enemies  to  deal  with,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  the  best  Government  under 
heaven,  under  which  they  and  all  of  us  have 
lived  for  nearly  a  century  in  peace  and  security, 
would  now  bring  desolation  to  your  homes  and 
hearthstones ;  and  to  satisfy  their  helH.4h  ambi- 
tion to  rule  or  ruin,  would  destroy  those  lilMsr- 
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ties  which,   at  everj  sacrifice,  our  forefathers 
fought  and  bled  to  establish. 

Awake,  fellow-citizens  of  Lancaster  County,  to 
your  great  and  solemn  duty.  Your  country  calls 
upon  you  in  this  her  hour  of  danger.  Unite 
in  all  your  strength,  and  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
your  country,  prepare  to  hurl- back  the  invader 
to  the  soil  he  has  already  made  desolate;  and, 
this  being  accomplished,  your  liberties  now  and 
for  ever  will  be  secured.  By  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.  Jouk  L.  Atlee, 

Chairman. 

Attest — ^H.  B.  SwARR, 

Secretary. 
LAVOABHm,  September  8, 1862. 


Doc.  106. 
GUERRILLAS  IN  WEST-VIRGINIA.  • 

PROCLAMATION   BT   COLONEL   lUBODEN. 
ORGANIZED    AND    AUTHORIZED    PARTISAN   RANGERS. 

Under  the  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved April  twenty-first,  1862,  and  by  authority 
of  the  War  Department,  I  am  raising  and  oiigan- 
izing  a  regiment  of  Partisan  Rangers  to  be  under 
my  command  as  Colonel  C.  S.  A.,  for  immediate 
and  very  active  service  in  the  military  depart- 
ment (west  of  Blue  Ridge)  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Thomas  J.  Jackson.  The 
corps  will  be  of  a  mixed  character,  mounted  and 
on  foot — adapted  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
■  country.  The  officers,  except  myself,  will  be 
elected  as  in  other  arras  of  the  service ;  myself 
will  be  appointed  and  all  will  be  commissioned 
by  the  President 

Enlistments  fop  the  corps  must  be  for  the  war. 
Pay,  rations,  quarters,  etc,  the  same  as  in  the 
array,  and  in  addition  to  pay,  the  full  value  in 
money  of  all  arms  and  munitions  captured  from 
the  enemy  and  turned  over  t«  a  Quartermaster. 
All  conscripts  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  years,  not  yet  mustered  into  service, 
may  join  this  corps  and  avoid  being  drafted  into 
the  army.  Men  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  who 
were  volunteers  for  twelve  months,  and  have  not 
reenlisted,  but  are  held  under  the  ninety  days* 
Conscript  Act,  will  be  discharged  by  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  with  the  consent  of  the  commanding 
officer,  as  soon  as  they  enlist  with  me.  All  otlier 
able-bodied  volunteers  will  be  received. 

My  proposed*  plan  of  operations,  on  file  in  the 
War  Department,  has  receivecl  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  Generals  Lee,  «fackson, 
G.  W.  Smith,  and  Whiting,  and  will  be  Support- 
ed by  the  government  with  all  the  aid  I  need  for 
its  vigorous  prosecution. 

The  several  companies  will  be  generally  sepa- 
rated and  employed,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  local- 
ities nearest  their  homes,  where  they  are  familiar 
with  the  country.  My  purpose  is  to  wage  the 
most  active  warfare  against  our  brutal  invaders 
and  their  domestic  allies ;  to  hang  about  their 
camp  and  shoot  down  every  sentinel,  picket, 
courier,  and  wagon-driver  we  can  find ;  to  watch 
opportunities  for  attacking  convoys  and  forago 
trains^  and  thus  rendering  the  country  so  unsafe 


that  they  will  not  dare  to  move  except  in  lai^ 
bodies.  Our  own  Virginia  traitors — ^men  of  the 
Pierpoint  and  Carlisle  stamp — will  receive  o»r 
special  regards. 

Our  enemies  are  waging  a  war  of  unparalleled 
barbarity  and  ferocity  upon  us — murdering  un- 
armed peaceful  citizens;  outraging  helpless  wo- 
men ;  burning  the  houses  over  the  heads  of  in- 
nocent childhood ;  plundering  the  houses  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans ;  in  short,  laying  waste  the  laml 
wherever  their  armies  have  penetrated.  Their 
hellish  passions,  not  satisfied  with  these  acts  of 
fiendish  brutality,  are  seeking  further  gratifica- 
tion by  emancipating  the  slaves  and  putting  arms 
into  their  hands  to  inaugurate  a  war  of  such  atro- 
city as  to  make  devils  stand  aghast  at  its  horrors. 

Such  being  our  enemies,  and  such  their  pur- 
poses, I  hold  that  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
it  is  our  duty  to  slay  them  by  all  legitimate 
means  in  our  power.  We  have  conducted  the 
war  upon  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  na- 
tions. Our  enemies  have  adopted  the  Camanche 
^de  in  all  except  scalping.  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  such  a  contest  and 
such  a  system.  We  must  rise  as  one  man  and 
slay  tlie  invader  whenever  and  wherever  we  find 
him.  The  honor  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
the  sanctity  of  our  homes,  the  liberty  of  our 
children,  mti$t  be  defended  by  the  men  of  the 
South,  or  all  is  lost  We  all  desire  peace,  and 
yet  there  is  but  one  mode  by  which  it  can  be  se- 
cured— the  destruction  of  the  Yankee  armies. 
We  can  have  peace  by  this  means,  and  that  right 
speedily,  if  every  man  will  do  his  duty.  We  are 
infinitely  stronger  as  a  nation  to-day  than  we 
were  one  year  ago.  Our  independence  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  future  event  can  be,  and  the  time  for 
its  recognition  is  a  matter  perfectly  under  our 
control.  If  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  the  Confederacy,  conscript  or  not,  would  re- 
solve to  devote  himself  to  the  holy  cause  of  free- 
ing his  country,  our  armies  would  be  disbanded, 
and  we  should  be  free  and  independent  before 
the  fifteenth  of  August  I  therefore  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  West  to  unite  with  me  at  once 
in  the  effort  to  deliver  our  native  mountains  from 
the  pollution  that  has  been  brought  upon  them. 
It  is  only  men  I  want ;  men  who  will  pull  trig- 
ger on  a  Yankee  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they 
would  on  a  mad  dog ;  raen  whose  consciences 
will  not  be  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  a  vandal 
carcass.  I  don't  want  nervous,'Squearaish  indi- 
viduals to  join  me — they  will  be  safer  at  home 
where  the  women  can  protect  them  and  the  child- 
ren, and  calm  their  nerves  when  alarming  news 
is  circulating. 

My  headquarters  will  be  at  Staunton  for 
a  while,  where  individuals  can  join  the  corps,  and 
companies  communicate  witii  me.  Upon  being 
notified  of  the  enlistment  of  sixty-four  men  at 
any  point,  I  will  attend  in  person  to  muster  them 
into  service  and  superintend  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, when  they  will  be  immediately  entitled*  to 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  will  be  put  into  the 
field  of  service.  J.  D.  Imboden, 

Colonel  of  the  Partisan  Rangeri. 
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REBELLION  RECORD,  186S-68. 


Doc  lOT. 

OCCUPATION  OP  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Jefferson  Dayis  in  his  proclamation  of  Decem- 
ber twenty-third,  1862,  states  that  Mumford  was 
hung  by  General  Butler  for  pulling  down  the 
United  States  flag  before  the  occupation  of  New- 
Orleans  by  the  United  States  forces.  The  follow- 
ing official  report  will  be  a  sufBcient  refutation 
of  this  statement :  * 

UmriD  Statb  Flao-Sbip  Habtford,  ) 
Ort  Niw-Oauiun,  Norember  17, 1S03.     ) 

Sib  :  Under  the  impression  that  a  report  had 
been  made  of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States 
marines,  of  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  in  the  military  operations  on 
shore,  in,  the  approaches  to  and  at  New-Orleans, 
in  April  last,  I  made  no  report  to  the  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  that  time. 
I  take  occasion  to  correct  the  omission,  and  re- 
port the  following : 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April 
last,  and  immediately  after  the  action  with  Forte 
Jackson  and  St  Philip,  and  the  destruction  or 
the  rebel  fleet,  the  marines  under  my  command, 
by  order  of  Admiral  Farragut,  landed  and.  took 
possession  of  the  Quarantine,  at  the  same  time 
taking  prisoners  the  rebel  troops,  with  their  offi- 
cers quartered  in  the  Quarantine  buildings,  and 
hoisting  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same. 

Admiral  Farragut  having  determined  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
trmy  under  General  Butler's  command,  a  bat- 


talion of  United  States  marines  under  my  oom- 
mand,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  were 
disembarked  from  the  fleet  on  the  twenty-^ninth 
of  April  last,  and  marched  to  the  Custom-Hoase. 
where  I  detailed  Captain  Alan  Ram.say,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines,  to  occupy  the  Custom- 
House  and  guard  the  United  States  flag,  then 
about  to  be  hoisted  on  the  building. 

At  this  juncture,  the  marines  were  joined  by 
two  howitzers,  manned  by  seamen,  in  chai^ge  of 
Midshipman  J.  H.  Read  and  £.  C.  Hazeltine,  from 
the  flag-ship  Hartford.  Alter  occupying  the  Cus- 
totn -House,  I  received  orders  from  Commodore  H. 
H.  Bell,  senior  officer  present,  to  march  the  ma- 
rines to  the  City  Hall,  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  vessels  of  our  fleet,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  On  arriving  at  the  City  Hall, 
I  directed  Lieutenant  John  U.  Harris,  with  a 
guard  of  marines,  to  occupy  the  building  and  en- 
force order  there  while  the  rebel  flag  was  being 
hauled  down  from  the  flag-staff  on  the  City  HalL 

After  performing  this  duty,  the  marines  were 
marched  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  retom- 
ed  to  the  fleet,  except  the  marines  quartered  ia 
the  Custom-House,  who  were  retained  there  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  United  States  flag. 
When  the  troops  of  General  Butler's  command 
landed  at  New-Orleans  on  the  first  of  May  last, 
the  force  of  marines  on  duty  in  the  dty  returned 
to  the  fleet 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Brooms, 

CftpUln  Oommanding  Marinea,  GiiXf  Sqandrai. 

Colonel  John  Harris, 

Comnunduit  U.  8.  Marine  Oorpi,  Haadqnartcn  WaahlngioB,  IXCL 
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Confederate  Congress.  See  Rebel 
Congress. 

Confederate  Sequestration  Act,  ap- 
proved August  80, 1861.  19 

Ooniiscatlon.  See  Brig.-Ckn.  G. 
Wrisht,  885 

not  within  the  prohibition  of  the' 
Constitution,  713 

Confiscation  Bill,  President  Lincoln's 
message  In  reference  to,  July  17, 
18(»,  860 

Gonnifex  Ferry,  Ya.,  report  of  the 
battle  of.  184 

Coxvoixr,  HxsRT,  Gov.,  proclama- 
tion organixing  the  militia  of 
New-Mexico,  170 

Conscription,  Act  for  enrolling  and 
calling  out  the  national  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  passed 
Feb.  1868,  ^  270 

rebel  law  of,  824 

the  effect  of,  825 

the  new  rebel  law  of,  8^6 

rebel  petition  against,  851 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Daniel  8.  Dickinson's  remarks 
on  the,  87 

'  Cook,  Edward  C,  Col.,  rebel.    See 

Fort  Donelson,  447 

Cooper,  Peter,  25 

Cooper,  S.,  Ckn.,  rebe},  80 

Coprland,  R.  M.,  a.  a  Gen.,  625 

Crampton's  Gap,  Md.,  fight  at,  See 
McClellan's  report,  605 

Craven,  T.  AcoDirruB,  Com.,  28 

CaisnELD,  J.  W.,  878 

Crittrndbn,  J.  J.,  868 

Crockbr,  Alvah,  speech  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate,  Apl.  2S,  1662,  414 

Cross,  Edward  E.,  Co].,  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Fifth  New- 
Hampshire  Vols.,  886 

CCTLER,  Bbn.  C,  758 


Dalt,  Charles  P..  letter  to  Ira 
Harris,  on  Soutaem  Privateers- 
men. 
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Datb,  QiBmnr.    &«  Border  States,  868 
DATia,  Hnsr  Wiiitbk,  iiddrew  at 

Baltimore,  Oet  16, 1861,  170 

Batu,  JBpn»S0R,  meMage  ot  Aug- 

nat  18,1862,  888 

noUee  o^  TfiR 

letter  oa  reUliatloo,  8M 

moMage  of,  Feb.  S5, 186S,  4S0 

DeKalb  Ca,  Mlflaoturi.    ^SMliaacN. 

Shambaugh.  M 

Dr  Stobckl,  U.    Ss€  RuBsta,  81 

DiCKixBOW,  Dahibl  8.,  ■peeeh  at 
Tankhannock,  Pa.,  Aug.  1861,       81 

]>0BB8»  AVVOIBB,  88 

DODQB,  WlLUAK  H,  85 

P088,  W.  L.,  mjor,  rebeL    5m  fori 

DoDelKm,  449 

DralnsTUIe,  Ta.,  battie  of,  085 

Draxb,  CaABLBB  D.,  letter  In  refers 
enoe  to  8banibaugh*a  address,       64 
letter    on  the  Personal  liberty 
Lairs,  185 

Dbattom,  nioiiAB  F.,  Oen.,  rebel,  re- 
port of  tixe  capture  of  Port  Ro/* 
al,  8.  0.,  IW 

DcDLBr,  T.  H.,  notloe  of,  1 

DvKB,  Wm.  0.,  rebel,  noilee  of;  491 

DoMbop,  O.  W.,  878 

DpMxnio,  &  H.,  Col.  fifth  Ohio.  85 

DvPoBT,  8.  F.,  Oom..  report  of  the 

capture  of  the  Ella  warley,  83S 

Dunnr,  H.O.,CoL  Elgbth  Ohio  Regt  88, 89 


Kablt,  a.  a..  Gen.,  rebel^  76 

XooAB.  Qbowb  P.,  Capk    Se*  Fred- 
eriddon.  Mo.,  488 

flwards's  Ferry,  Hd.,  battle  of,         085 
Ella  Wariey,"  capture  of  the,  888 

Ellbw<»kth.  O.  a.,  telq^raphle  opera- 
tlopsor,  in  Morgan^s  rebel  raids,  898 

England,  neutrality  o&    8s4  Baha- 
mas, 886 

English  lAW,  savage  emeltles  of,       718 

Enrolment,  act  for  «irolUng  the  na- 
tional forces,  passed  Feb.  1S68.     870 

Enrolment  Act  of  March  8, 1668,  the 
eonstltutionallty  of,  786 

Europe,  secession  in,  460 

EvAMB,  N.  O.,  Brig -Oen.,  report  of 
the  battle  of  James  Island,  &  C,  496 
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TBlr  Oaki,  battte  oC  Ses  MeCIellan's  • 
report,  605if«i 

FioxBT,  Frbdbbiok,  Jr., 

FwuBR,  Oeobob  p.,  878 

FuoTD,  JoNX  B.  Oen.,  rebel,  report  of 
the  battle  of  Gamlfex  Ferry, 
Va,,  184 

•npplemental  report  and  defence 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelton,  455 

Foots,  A.  H.,  Admiral,  report  of  the 
battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.,  816 

FoRRBST,  A.  B.,  Col^  rebel,  report  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  Bonelson,     419 

Fort  DonelsoD,  Tenn.,  rebel  reports 
of  the  capture  of,  414 

Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  rebel  reports  of 
the  bombardment  of,  408 

Fort  Huger,  Ya.,  rebel  account  of  the 
gun-boat  fight  at,  890 

Fort  Jefferson,  the  sarlng  of,  88 

8»4  *'  The  Keys  of  the  Oulf,"  816 

Fort  McAllister,  Ga.,  rebel  reports  of 
the  attack  on,  744 

Forts  Taylor  and  Jefferson,  how  they 
were  saved,  by  Delaran  Blood- 
good,       ^  88 

Fredericktown,  Mo.,  reports  of  the 
battle  at,  498 

FBorauoji^,  J.  B.,  Mi^or,  88 


Galreston,  Texas,  Oom.  Alden*s  re- 
port of  the  bombardment  of, 
Aug.  1861,  214 

Garxbtt,  RicsAmo  B.,  G^a.,  rebel, 
pursuit  o^  88 
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Obdobb,  J.  L.,  C6L  Eighth  Iowa  Inf., 
report  of  the  battle  of  PittsbuiYh 
Landing,  869 

Georgia  State  Railroad,  Plttenger*s 
expedition  to  destroy  the,  879 

Okbolt,  Baron.    8e4  Prusiia,  88 

GiUBRBT,  0.  0.,  Gen.,  report  of  the 
operations  along  the  LoulsTllle 
and  NashTiUe  Railroad,  668 

GtLMBB,  J.  F.,  report  of  the  rebel  op- 
erations at  Forte  Donelson  and 
Henry,  481 

GiLMRR.  JoBX  H.  J3t4  Rebel  Con- 
Bcriptlon,  851 

Glendale.  Va.,  battle  of,  090 

Gkn.  Helntaelman^s  report  of  the 
battle  of,  874 

Glorletta,  N.  M.,  GoLW.  R.  Scurry's 
report  of  the  battle  of,  475 

GoooLBT,  S.  D.,  Col.,  rebel.  608 

€K>RTSCHAK0PP.    See  Russia,  81 

Graxt,  Ultmbb  8.,  Lieut-Gen.,  no- 
Uee of,  407 
his  terms  to  Gen.  Bnckner,  481 

Gbbblbt,  Hobaob,  correspondence 
with  President  Lincoln,  August, 
1868,  480 

OxBBXB,  Thomas,  Col.,  rebel,  report 
of  derations  in  Near-Mexico,      468 

Gbboo,  Johx,  OoL,  rebel  JSee  Fort 
Donelson,  469 

Gbidbb.  H.,  878 

Guerrillas.    See  Rebel  Partisan  Ran- 
gers, 860 
See  Rebel  Guerrilla  Warikre,  868 


Habeas  Corpus,  735 

Haoood,  Jodxbox,  Col.,  rebel,  499 

Hall,  Wk.  A.^otioed,  878 

Hallrck,  H.  w..  Gen. ;  McClellan*! 
instructions  to,  588 

General  Order,  No.  8.  754 

letter  on  the  removal  of  Gen.  Mo- 
Clellan,  655 

Uaxbox,  Rogbr  W.,  CoL,  rebel.  See 
Fort  Donelson,  458 

HARDixa,  Aarox,  878 

Harxrt,.  Wiluav  8.,  Brig. -Oen., 
agreement  with  Gen.  Price, 
May,  1861,  107 

Harper's  Ferry,  Md.,  operations  at,    887 
surrender  of,  624,  798 

Harris,  Ira,  letter  from  0.  P.  Daly  to,    64 
See  McClellan's  report,  555 

Harrison's  Bar,  Va.,  McClelIan*s  re- 
treat to.    See  Report,  596 

Hartrt,  J.  E.,  minister  to  Portugal,    54 

Hawaii,  neutrality  proclamation  of,      80 

Urad,  Johx  W.,  OoL,  rebel.  See  Fort 
Donelson,  458 

Hbimax,  A^  CoL,  rebeL  See  Fort 
Donelson,  449 

HnxTCRUfAX,  ft.  P.,  Mi^{or-Gen.,  re- 
pert  of  the  battle  of  Glendale.  Va.,  874 
report  of  the  battle  of  Malvern 
mil,  Va.,  877 

Hbbdrbbox,  J.  B.,  reply  to  President 
lincoln  on  the  Border  State 
question,  874 

Rbxrt  Gos.  a.,  Msjor,  rebel,  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  480 

Hill,  Charlrs  W.,  Brii;. -Gen.,  report 
of  his  pursuit  of  Gen.  Garnett,      88 

HiTcacocK,  RoswBLL  D.,  D.D.,  85 

Holt,  Josbph,  speech  at  Irving  Hall, 
New-York.  Sept.  10. 1861,  86 

Report  on  the  expedition  of  Wil- 
liam Ptttenger  and  others,  to  de- 
stroy the  Georgia  State  Railroad,  879 

Huger,  Fort,  gunboat  flgbt  at,  rebel 
account,  860 

HOGHBS,  JoBX,  Arebbbbop  of  New- 
York,  letter  to  Bishop  I^rnch,      381 


Ibvb,  p.  R.,I4«ui.-CoL,  rebel,  report 

•  of  operations  la  Virginia,  489 

IMBODBH,  J.  D.,  rebel,  Wl 

Indian  scouto  and  their  resulta,  ra- 
port  of  Gen.  Carleton,  744 


International    Spirit,    Rer.    J.   P. 

Thompnon's  letter  on,  14 

Irvixb  J.,  CoL  Sixteenth  Ohio,       SS,  If 


Jackbox,  Claiborxb  F.,  rebel.  Got.,  5i 
Jacrsox,  J.  S.,  87i 

James  Island,  8.  C,  rebel  reporta  of 

the  batUe  of,  494 

Jat,  Joux,  notice  of,  89 

**  Jefferson  Davis,"  the  privateer,  60 
JefferBon,Tort  See  Fort  Jefferson.  28 
JoHKSOX,  Bbadlby  T.,  notice  ot,  171^  768 
JoXRS,  D.  R.,  Gen.,  rebel,  69 

Joxrb  Roorr  St.,  738 

JoxRS,  Tbomas  M.,  Brlg.-Gen.,  rebel, 
report  on  the  evacuation  of  Pen- 
saoola,  Fla.,  S85 

JoiiDAX,  PowBATAX,  cipt,  rebel,  re- 
port of  operations  in  New-Mezleo,  474 
Judiciary.    Se4  Rebel  Judiciary,       409 


Kambbambba  IV.,  proclamation  of 
neutrality  of,  89 

Kentucky,  rebel  ndds  In,  oOlela]  re- 
port of  Gen.  John  IL  Morgan,     S96 
Gen.  Buell's  report  of  the  cam- 
paign In  1662,  tm 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
ordinance  of  separation,  passed 
Nov.  80.1 8  il,  1P4 
Secession  In,                                    1^4 

Kbt.  JoBX  J.,Mi^or,  documenta  re- 
lating to  the  dlsmlmal  of,  477 

Kbtbs,  El  D.,  Gen.,  letter  to  Snator 
Harris,  April  7,  18  8, 

SkBTS,  Jcnrx,  Ospi,  report  on  pnrsott 
of  Gamett,  88 

Knighto  of  the  Golden  Circle,  the 
arrest  of^  110 


Ladd,  LcTiTRB  C,  notlee  of,  413 

Lamar,  J.  0.,  Col.,  report  of  the  hat- 
tie  of  James  Island,  S.  C,  497 

Lamisok,  Cbarlrs  N.,  Bli^for,  87 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  address  to  the  people 
of,  Sept.,  1868,  798 

Lbabt,  C.  L.  L.,  ^       173 

Lbb,  Robrrt  E.,  addreas  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  735 

Lbb,  W.  H.,  Gen.  A^  PleasanteD*s 
Reconnolssance,  084 

Lee*s  MIUs,  Va.,  fight  at    i8^  483 
See  McCIellan's  report,  551 

Lbvt,  William  M.,  OoL,  rebel,  iwport 
operations  in  Virginia,  •    488 

LiXcoLX  Abba  BAM,  criticised,  61 

Reply  to  the   Committee  of  the 

Lutheran  General  Synod, 
Message  in  reference  to  the  Oonlis- 

eatlon  BlH,  July  i7,  188',  31 

Appeal  to  the  Border  States.  July 

W,  186.», 
Papers  relating  to  the  dSsminal  of 

Major  John  J.  Key,  477 

Correspondence  with  Honce  Gree- 
ley, 489 
See  McClellah*s  report,             569, 538 

LivsRT,  T.,  Mayor  of  Mancbester, 
Eng.  X 

London  Times,  opinion  of  Brl^^ 
.  speech  of  Dec.  4,  1861,  18 

LOK08TRBRT  Jamrs,  Oen.,  rebel,  69 

Louisville  and  NashvUIe  Railroad, 
Oen.  Gilbert's  report  of  opera- 
tions along  the,  aRS 

L'OwBRTDRB,  TouesAiXT,  notlce  of;    70S 

Lutheran  Church  of  the  United 
States,  resolotloDB  of  the,  SS8 

Ltxcb,  p.  N.,  D.D.,  BUbop  of 
Charleston,  &  C.,  letter  to  Are^ 
Ushop  Hughes,  S7T 
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Mallost,  R..  8T3 

UalTern  Hill,  Ta.,  Cologne  Gaiette 
aocoant  of  the  battle  of,  245 

See  Seven  Dart'  Contests. 
Gen.  Ueintxelmaa's  report  of  the 

baUIe  of,  277 

Col.  ATerlirs  reoonnoliaanoe  to, 
ADga8t4,18'^,  C99 

Manassas,  Va.,  Beaaregard's  report 

of  the  battle  of,  July  21, 1861,        63 
Mavw,  a.  Dvdlbt.    iSM  Rebel  Com- 
missioners, 401 
Mamhau.,  Charlis  H.,  25 
Mabshall,  JJ.  W.,  Adjutant,  report 

on  the  pursuit  of  Gameit,  40 

Martial  Law,  Alexander  H.  Stephens*! 
letter  on,  ^  675 

the  law  of  war,  725 

foundation  of,  725,  781 

territorial  extent  of,  T85 

Maryland,  address  of  the  Union  State 
Central  Committee  of.  Oct.  1861,  165 
The  history  of  seeetuon  in,  by 

Henry  Winter  Daris,  ITS 

▲et  of  the  SUte  of,  to  rellere  the 
Ikmllies  of  those  persons  whtf  fell 
In  the  passage  or  the  Bfassachu- 
setts  troops  through  Baltimore, 
April,  1861,  411 

Invasion  of.  In  1862,  755 

Maryland  Heights.Md.,oocupatIon  of;  888 
Mason,  CaAaLn,  hung  as  a  spy,         661 
Masom,  J.  M.  Ses  SlldeU  and  Mason. 
Massachusetts,  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature,  of,  upon  the  Act  of 
the  Maryland  Leglslature,appro- 
priatlng  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  CsmlUes  of  the  Sixth  Begt  of 
Mass.,  4U 

Catholics  In  the  regiments  o^  Sb4 
John  A.  Andrew,  S?4 

Matbb,  Brasctx,  169 

Matxard,  Hoeaoi,  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  on  the  Border 
States  question,  878 

MoCau^  Qaoaoi  B.,  Gen.  Am  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  005,  688 

Report  of  the  Seven  Days*  Contest,  668 
McCauslaxd.  John,  CoL,  rebel,  re- 
port of  tne  capture  of  Port  Don- 
elson,  480 

McClbllav,  Gromi  B.,  MaJor^Gen., 
at  Roaring  Run,  Western  Ya.,       83 
Bee  Western  Va. 

criticised,  40 

report  In  reference  to  the  oocnpa- 

tion  of  the  White  House,  Va.,      866 
report  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, while  under  his  command.  605 
•ome  of  the  causes  of  the  removal 

of,  665 

As  Seven  Days*  Contest*  245 

Ses  Yorktown. 
See  Gen.  Wm.  P.  Barry. 
See  Glendale,  Va. 
McCvixocH,  Bin.,  report  on  raising 
troops  fbr  the  State  of  Texas. 
See  Texas  Treason  of  Twiggs,       118 
McBxur,  J.,  Lieut -Col.,  rebel,  report 

of  the  battle  of  ianfts  Inland,       502 
McGixxis  T.,  Adjutant,  rebel.    See 

Port  Donelson,  451 

McKatx,  Jamiw,  **  Birth  and  Death  of 

Nations,"  by,  56 

McLawi,  T.,  Brig. -Gen.,  rebel,  report 

of  operations  In  Virginia,  487 

Mbadb,  G.  G.,  MiOor-Gen.  See  Armv 
of  the  Potomac,  506,  &93 

See  Gen.  George  A.  McCall,        .    66't 
Mechanlcsvllle,  Va.,  battie  of,  568 

Mxioa,  M.  C,  Quartermaster  General,  :  3 
Mixxiia,  J.  W.,  v73 

MaaviKR,  William.  Plag-Offlcer,        215 
Military  Arrests   In  Time  of  War, 

by  WiUlam  Whiting,  728 

Military  Commanders,  powers  and 

retponslbllifles  oL  735 

Mux.  JoHR  Stuait,  The  Contest  In 

America,  by,  217 

Missouri,  agreement  between  Gene- 
rals Harney  and  Price,  M«y, 
1861,  107 

ttijfoti  of  the  national  operatioaa 
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1ft,  for  the  year  ending  Not.  80, 

1862,  827 

See  Charles  D.  Drake. 
See  Isaac  N.  Shambaugh. . 
MiTCHKL,  0.  M.,  Mi^for-Gen.,  expedi^ 

tion  Into  Georgia,  279 

Moboan,  Jobx  H.,  Gen.,  rebel,  report 

of  his  raids  into  Kentucky,         296 
Mormons,  indemnity  to,  689 

MoBTOx,    Tbomab,   CoL    Twentieth 

Ohio,  88, 86 

MvBRAT,  T.  B.,  758 

Mtbbs,  H.  a..  Heat.,  88 


Nbxdhaii,  SmvBx  H.,  notice  of,         418 
Negroes,  reports  of  the  condition  of, 
at  Port  BoyaL  by  Edward  L. 
Pieioe,  802, 815 

See  Slavery  and  Slaves. 
Nelson's  Parm,  Va.,  battle  of,  590 

See  Gen.  S.  P.  Helntselman,  274 

NRSBrrr,  C.  R.,  Colonial  Secretary  of 

the  Bahamas,  887 

Neutrality,  Hawaiian  proclamation 
of,  80 

United  BUtes  and  Rnssla.  81 

Proclamation  of    the    Queen   of  ' 

Spalp,  82 

United  States  and  Proisla,  82 

SngUsh  Proclamatioii  fbr  the  Ba- 
hamas, 886 
New-Hampshire    Volunteers,     Col. 
Cross's  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Plfth  Ke^ent  of,  886 
New-Jersey,  Peace  Resolutions  pass- 
ed March  18, 1868,              ^        679 
protest  of  the  soldiers  of,  ag^nst 
the  Peace  Resolutions,                 681 
Newmarket  Cross-Roads,  Va.,  Gen. 

McCaU's  report  of  the  battle  of,    667 
NfW.MexIco,  organisation  of  the  ml- 
*'  lltia  In,  170 

address  of  M.  Otero  to  the  people 

of,  812 

reports  of  rebel  operations  In.         465 
New-York  Toung  Men's  Republican 
Union,  Sumner's  speeoh  before 
the,  42 

New-Orleans,  La.,  occupation  of,        758 
NOBLL,  JOHX  W.,  8i8 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Gen.  VIele's  letter  on 

tixe  repossession  of,  677 

North-Carolina,  Quakers  In,  752 

NoBTBBxn,  William  D.,  .speech  In 
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1862.  ^412 

NoTRR,  WiLUAM  CuBTis,  specch  at  Ir- 
ving Hall,  New- York,  September 
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Ohio  Tolnhteers.  Plfth  Regtment  of,  85 

Eight  Regiment  of,  S3 

Plfteenth  Regiment  of.  88 

Sixteenth  Regiment  of,  82 

In  Western  Virginia  campaign,  88 

Otbt,  Pbtrb,  Asdbt  A^j't-GeneraL. 

rebel,  460 


Paoax,  J.  T.,  Mayor  of  Rochdale, 
Kng.,  1 

Paixr,  IIalbbbt  &,  Co1.,reply  to  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  on  black  flags,    410 

Palmrr,  B.  M.,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  New-Or- 
leans, opinion  of  slavery,  69 

Palmrr,  JoeRPH  B.,  CoL,  f«beL 
See  Fort  Donelson,  445 

Parr,  Jambs  L.,  169 

Pabrott,  Jaoob.  See  William  Plt- 
tenger,  2T9 

Partisan  Rangers,  rebel.  Act  aathor- 
Islng  the,  850 

Peace.    See  New-Jersey,  679 

Pbmbbbtox,  J.  C,  M^or-€kn., report 
of  the  battle  of  James  Island, 
&  C,  494 


Penasylvanla  Reserves.  6fiMGeB«ral 
McCall't  report,  668 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  rebel  report  of  the 
evacuation  of,  884 

PXRIT,  Pblahaw,  25 

"Personal  Uberty  Laws,"  letter 
from  Charles  D.  Drake  on  the,     185 

pRTittRiT,  J.  U,  Judge,  speech  of,  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  rebel 
'  court  held  in  Charleston,  409 

PnxLPS,  John  S.,  8T8 

PiRBCR,  Edward  L.,  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  at  Port 
RoyaL  &  C,  802, 815 

Pillow,  Gidbox  J.,  Genersl,  rebel, 
report  of  the  capture  of  Port 
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